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SUMMER  DRESS. 
{From  the  celtbruttd  tsUMUhmcnt  «/  Mobsis.  A.  T.  Stkwakt  &  Co.,  r/AVw  York.) 


Sn:t  of  cuir-colorod  Glacina,  Rtainpo*!  in  a  law  dPsiL'ii.     Tho  sbHwl  is  edged  with  a  liglit  silk  fringe.     Cravat  of  scarlet 
silk.     Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  wita  a  straw  ribbon  and  white  plumes. 
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SUMMER  DRESS. 

^FroM  the  cdchrated  estahUskment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewakt  &  Co.,  of  Neu,  York.) 


loX^e  of  steel-colored  mohair,  o..a.ne.nted  ^iU»  ^  verv  nch  design  of  flower,  and  foliage  in  brilliant  colors. 
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SUMMER  DRESS. 

(From  the  ceUbratnl  tsUiUisIournt  uj  Messrs.  A.  T.  t«Ti;wAKT  &  Co.,  o/'Xno  York.) 


Dress  of  mode-colored  foulard,  bordered  with  a  plaid  of  blue,  green,  black,  and  yellow.     The  same  style  of  trimming  is 
on  the  cor^iage  and  sleeves. 
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SUMMER  DRESS. 

(From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


Pearl-colored  cripe  poplin  dress,  with  a  deep  bordering  on  the  edpe  of  the  skirt,  composed  of  a  hraidinj?  design,  a  bril- 
liant plaid,  and  a  band  of  black  ou  the  extreme  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  large  -waves,  with  an  Alexandra 
curl  on  the  right  side. 
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ZOUAVE  JACKET,  WITH  VEST. 

(fVrti*/  riVir.) 


,"!J-^ 


.^ 


■<;. 


The  jackPt  can  be  made  of  cloth  or  velvet,  frimined  with  a  chenille  ffimp  and  a  frin^fo  of  drop  buttons.     The  ve«t 
should  be  of  silk  or  cloth,  of  some  britrht  color.     It  is  cut  with  three  points  in  front,  and  bound  all  round  with  a 
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ZOTTAVE  JACKET,  WITH  VEST. 


{Back  view.) 


^<%. 


braid  matching'  the  vest  in  color.     The  buttons  can  ho  of  pilt  or  steel.     The  tie  is  of  black  silk,  bouud  with  the  color 
of  the  vest.     The  caji  is  of  mnslin,  trimmed  with  scarlet  ribbons  and  flowers. 
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THE  MADRILENA. 

IFrom  the  rsUbU»hmeQt  of  0.  Bbodif,  61  l  auul  tUi..  t.  .\.  u  V..ik.     Drawn  \y  L.  T.  Voiut,  from  aiiuul  nriido* 

of  cobtumo.] 


This  is  a  charming  style.  There  is  a  simplicity,  and  yet  a  piquant  character  about  it  that  renders  it  more  than 
ordinary  attractive  ;  easily  adjusted  to  the  back,  it  displays  the  tournure  admirably.  According  to  the  season,  it  is 
made  in  light  thin  fabric*  or  silks,  and  thp  ornament  varies  gr''atly.  A  neat  passementerie  and  buttons  adorns  this 
one.  Some  of  the  nilk  ones  have  lace  edging's  instead,  etc.,  as  tlu-  "taste  of  the  lady  maj' prefer.  Of  course,  at  this  .rea- 
son, laces  share  a  large  ponion  of  favor.  They  are  in  a  variety  of  styles,  and  some  of  great  beauty  ;  the  patterns  being 
more  elegant  than  ever. 
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f  aire's  ^floli  aiib  ^iiga^iitt. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE,  1864. 


^'NOBODY  TO  BLAME." 


iT    MAKION    HAKLAND. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1863,  by  Lotris  A.  Godet,  in.  the  clerk's  oflSce  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  tlie  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 


(Continued  from  page  344.) 


CHAPTER  XI, 


In  a  small  room  of  a  fourth-rate  boarding- 
ifi^FBe,  Maggie  Lorraine  sat,  one  autumn 
afternoon,  three  years  after  her  secret  mar- 
riage. The  furniture  of  the  apartment  was 
dingy  and  ill-matched,  evidently  consisting  of 
superfluous  or  cast-oflF  articles  from  other 
portions  of  the  establishment.  Through  an 
open  door  was  visible  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  adjoining,  a  mere  closet,  just  large 
enough  to  hold  a  bed  and  washstand,  and 
ventilated,  as  well  as  warmed,  from  the  so- 
called  parlor.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate, 
for  the  day  was  cold,  and  Maggie's  chair  was 
drawn  close  to  it.  Upon  the  rug  at  her  feet, 
was  a  pretty  delicate-looking  child,  a  little 
over  two  years  old,  whose  striking  resemblance 
to  her  once  beautiful  mother  impressed  the 
most  casual  observer.  She  was  busy  with  a 
pile  of  wooden  blocks,  building  houses,  which 
she,  ever  and  anon,  called  upon  her  parent 
to  admire.  Maggie's  answer  was  always  a 
fond  smile  and  pleasant  word,  but  such 
smiles  and  forced  cheerfulness  as  would  have 
deceived  no  one  but  a  baby.  The  transient 
and  sickly  gleam  made  yet  sadder  the  wan 
cheek  and  thoughtful  brow.  Disappointment, 
the  tortures  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  the 
wearing  cares  of  her  daily  life  had  left  un- 
mistakable imprints  upon  her  features.  She 
looked  nearer  thirty,  than  twenty-two  years 
0^  a!ro. 
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Her  very  hands  bore  traces  of  toil,  such  as 
had  never  disfigured  her  shapely  outlines  in 
her  girlish  days.  Besides  the  sweeping, 
dusting,  etc.,  necessary  to  keep  her  rooms  in 
order,  the  slender  fingers  were  used  to  plying 
the  needle  many  hours  of  each  day,  some- 
times, when  her  husband  was  absent,  far 
into  the  night.  He  never  suspected  that  she 
had  so  far  demeaned  herself  and  him,  as  to 
beg  of  their  landlady  the  privilege  of  doing 
plain  and  fancy  sewing  for  her,  that  their 
board-bill  might  not  go  altogether  unpaid. 
His  wife  had  learned  the  lesson  of  necessary 
deceits  too  well  in  other  days,  not  to  practise 
it  now  where  it  seemed  needful.  He  did 
wonder,  sometimes,  that  the  grim-faced  host- 
ess was  not  more  restive,  when  he  paid  her 
only  a  part  of  the  sum  due  her,  and  this 
forbearance  induced  him  to  patronize  her 
house  for  a  longer  period  than  a  gentleman  of 
his  tastes  would  have  been  likely  to  endure 
its  want  of  style  and  lack  of  minor  comforts. 
After  all,  it  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
him  what  kind  of  place  his  wife  and  child 
called  home.  He  seldom  saw  the  interior  of 
it  from  breakfast  until  late  at  night.  But  for 
her  babe,  Maggie,  with  her  social,  loving  dis- 
position, would  have  been  wretchedly  lonely. 
Her  old  acquaintances  had  ostracized  her,  or 
dropped  off"  by  degrees,  after  the  news  of  her 
marriage  and  rumors  of  her  husband's  dis- 
grace were  spread  abroad,     llor  family  had 
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renounced  her  uttcrlr,  and  sho  had  not  the 
heart  orcourago  to  st»ok  other  assoiiatos. 

Th«'rvfort«,  when  she  lieard  tlio  sound  of 
coming  footsteps,  and  sweeping  silken  skirts 
along  the  thinlr-carpeted,  narrow  hall,  sho 
bad  no  thought  that  sho  was  to  bo  blest  with  a 
call,  until  there  came  a  raj)  at  the  door.  The 
color  rushed  up  into  her  face  as  sho  opened 
it,  and  sho  saw  Mario,  now  Mrs.  Clement 
Lorraine.  The  two  kissed  one  another,  but 
it  was  a  frigid,  meaningless  salute,  very  unlike 
the  fervent  greeting  of  olden  times. 

'•  How  do,  little  one  ?"  said  Marie,  brushing 
the  f.)rehead  of  her  niece  with  her  cold  lips. 

*'She  is  not  very  well,"  answered  Maggie, 
drawing  the  wondering  creature  closer  to  her 
pide.  It  was  an  involuntary  impulse  to  secure 
to  herself  sometliing  of  comfort  and  sincerity, 
during  the  heartless  conversation  she  exiiected. 
*'She  was  threatened  with  the  croup,  last 
night." 

"No  wonder!"  Mrs.  Clement  seated  her- 
self in  the  most  respectable  chair  of  the  poor 
collection,  drawing  up  her  flounces  as  if  she 
feared  they  would  be  soiled  by  contact  with 
the  faded  carpet.  "No  wonder!  when  you 
keep  her  cooped  up  in  this  place  from  one 
week's  end  to  the  other.  Of  course,  if  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  reaches  her,  she  takes  cold.  I 
s.^ni  Clement  out  for  an  airing  every  day, 
wl^en  it  is  not  actually  storming.  The  conse- 
quf^nce  is,  his  health  is  perfect." 

Maggie  thought,  but  did  not  say,  that 
Master  Clement  Lorraine,  seated  upon  the 
nursery-maid's  lap,  wrapped  in  a  furred  man- 
tle, and  rolling  in  a  close  carriage  down 
Broadway,  might  reasonably  be  -less  liable  to 
take  cold  than  her  darling,  holding  to  her 
mother's  hand,  and  tottering  over  the  muddy 
or  slippery  pavements  in  this  unfasliionable 
quarter  of  the  city.  Slie  reflected,  moreover, 
upon  the  slight  inconvenience  it  would  occa- 
aion  Mrs.  Lorraine,  her  lazy  coachman,  and 
well-fed  horses,  to  drive  by,  occasionally,  on 
damp  days,  and  invite  baby  Louise  to  share 
in  the  "airing"  that  wrought  such  salutary 
results  to  her  boy-cousin. 

But  she  only  said,  "I  blame  myself  for 
having  taken  her  to  walk  yesterday.  I  had 
no  idea  the  weather  was  so  raw  before  I  went 
out.  She  was  not  very  warmly  clad,  either. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  a  surprise  which  I 
had  to-day.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what 
kind  friend  has  remembered  my  daughter  in 
thii  way." 


Sho  took  from  a  drawer  an  embroidered 
child's  cloak  of  softest  merino,  a  bhie  silk 
hood,  and  a  pair  of  tiny  rubber  boots,  liiu«d 
with  wool  and  edged  with  fur.  If  she  had 
truly  imagined  that  these  accei)tablo  additions 
to  her  babe's  wardrobe  came  from  her  hus- 
band's rich  brotlior  or  his  wife,  Marii^'s  coun- 
tenance undeceived  her.  Her  ignorance  as  to 
their  dcmor  was  genuine,  and  with  her  scant 
praises  of  the  articles,  there  was  mingled  ill- 
concealed  surprise  that  any  one  should  have 
thought  enough  of  the  child  to  present  them. 

"It  must  have  been  Marian,  or  perhaps 
poor  mamma!"  sighed  Maggie,  as  she  laid 
them  back.  ' '  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  they  have  ceased  entirely  to  care  for 
me." 

"They  choose  a  singular  method  of  showing 
their  afl'ection,"  remarked^Irs.  Clement.  It 
is  a  pity  they  do  not  drop  the  anonymous  and 
do  something  to  aid  you,  instead  of  wasting 
money  upon  unsuitable  finery  for  Louise." 

Maggie's  heart  swelled.  As  if  her  pure 
lily-bud  were  not  entitled  to  as  much  of  the 
sunshine  of  life  as  the  pampered  nursling  of 
the  speaker's  rich  conservatory  !  She  picked 
up  her  work  and  went  on  with  it,  in  silence. 
Marie  eyed  it  almost  angrily.  It  was  a  slip  of 
white  cambric,  too  small  for  Louise,  and  in 
its  very  pattern  and  size,  a  mute  and  touch- 
ing appeal  to  a  mother's  heart. 

"You  are  extravagant  in  your  prepara- 
tions," said  the  wealthy  sister.  "  That  cam- 
bric is  altogether  too  fine  for  such  a  purpose. 
I  should  think  that  you  had  enough  of  Louise's 
clothes  left  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  making 
up  new  ones  now." 

"Louise  wore  out  nearly  everything.  I 
altered  whatever  I  could  for  her  last  summer's 
wear.  And  this  cambric  is  not  new.  It  is 
part  of  a  wrapper  which  I  had  before  I  was 
married." 

There  was  no  hidden  meaning  in  the  re- 
joinder. It  was  the  truth,  simply  spoken, 
but  even  Marie's  bold  forehead  felt  a  glow  of 
shame.  "  Before  I  was  married  !"  Ah  I  there 
was  no  need  of  economical  contrivances  then  ! 
Tlie  phrase  had  a  significancy  and  a  pathos  that 
reached  the  vain,  world-hardened  heart  of  the 
summer  friend.  Reached — but  not  melted. 
The  memory  of  the  guileless  school-fellow, 
her  docile  pupil  and  loving  slave  ;  the  happy, 
popular  daughter  of  a  luxurious  home  ;  the 
passive  instrument  in  her  hands,  when  sho 
urged  the  step  that  had  made  her  the  broken- 
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hearted  woman  she  now  saw  before  her,  all 
this  stung  Marie  into  a  sort  of  impatient 
resentment  towards  the  one,  upon  whose  inju- 
ries it  made  her  uncomfortable  to  dwell. 

Louise  had  settled  down  quietly  again  to 
her  blocks,  and  Maggie's  patient  features 
retained  no  mark  of  wounded  feeling.  Out- 
wardly, there  was  nothing  Mrs.  Lorraine 
could  lay  hold  of  as  a  text  for  the  lecture  she 
had  come  to  deliver.  So,  she  had  to  begin 
out  of  the  abundance  of  her  inborn  discontent. 
''My  visit  to-day  is  partly  on  business, 
Maggie.  Clement  wanted  me  to  see  you  and 
talk  to  you  about  the  way  Albert  is  going  on. 
It  is  really  too  bad  that  he  should  show  such 
disregard  of  the  feelings,  and  so  neglect  the 
interests  of  a  brother,  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  on  his  account.  You  must  know  that 
his  habits  of  dissipation  are  growing  worse 
and  worse." 

She  paused,  but  Maggie  made  no  reply. 
"I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  Maggie,  of 
what  was  your  husband's  situation  at  the 
time  of  Clement's  return  from  abroad.  But 
for  his  charity  in  taking  Albert  into  his  em- 
ployment, when  every  one  else  shunned  him, 
you  would  have  been  homeless  and  penniless 
long  ago.  But  what  sign  of  gratitude  has 
Albert  ever  showed  to  his  benefactor  ?  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  to  you,  but  you  ought  to  know 
that  his  behavior,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
unpardonable.  Clement  was  too  prudent  to 
put  him  into  a  position  of  much  responsibility, 
but,  few  as  were  his  opportunities  of  betraying 
trust,  he  has  contrived  to  do  mischief;  has 
bitten  the  hand  that  fed  him.  Only  yesterday 
there  came  to  light  a  transaction  which 
displayed  such  wanton  carelessness  on  his 
part,  or  intentional  foul  play,  that  the  other 
members  of  the  firm  have  insisted  upon  his 
discharge.  Of  course,  Clement  could  urge 
nothing  against  so  necessary  a  measure." 
Maggie's  work  fell  from  her  hand. 
' '  0,  Marie  !  what  will  he  do  ?  what  will 
.become  of  us  ?" 

"Just  what  I  said  to  Clement,  my  dear! 
And  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  high  time 
Albert  was  forced  to  see  the  consequences  of 
his  evil  practices.  You  cannot  expect  a  man 
to  ruin  himself,  even  for  his  own  brother. 
Clement  has  exhibited  wonderful  patience." 

"I  know  it!  He  befriended  us  when  no 
one  else  did.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him. 
But  if  he  would  only  give  us  one  more  trial  1 


You    have    unbounded    influence    with    him, 
Marie.     Will  you  not  use  it  in  our  behalf?" 

"Really,  Maggie,  you  are  going  too  far!" 
returned  Mrs.  Clement,  in  a  tone  of  displea- 
sure. "There  are  limits  to  everything.  I 
feel  an  interest  in  you,  and  pity  for  your 
child  ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  the  alienation 
between  Albert  and  myself  is  now  complete. 
I  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  in  him 
throughout,  and  I  could  never  yield  my  con- 
sent to  his  brother's  further  test  of  one  he 
has  found  so  unworthy.  A  little  consideration 
would  have  taught  you  the  impropriety  of 
your  request." 

Maggie  had  taken  her  baby  into  her  ^ras, 
and  the  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  sadly  per- 
plexed little  face  that  looked  up  into  hers. 

"My  darling,  this  is  dreadful  news  for 
you!" 

Mrs.  Lorraine  became  more  and  more  vexed, 
as  she  felt  herself  growing  uneasy  at  this 
scene. 

"This  is  a  most  disagreeable  task  for  me," 
she  resumed.  "  The  thought  of  it  has  made 
me  nervous  all  day.  I  told  Clement  just  how 
you  would  take  it.  I  wish  you  had  more 
energy,  more  self-command,  Maggie.  This 
weak  way  of  breaking  down  under  every  trial 
has  occasioned  you  a  vast  deal  of  unhappiness. 
Clement  and  I  were  saying  to-day,  that  if  you 
were  a  person  of  more  character,  of  firmer 
will,  you  might  do  much  to  guide  your  hus- 
band back  to  the  right  path.  It  is  always  a 
wife's  fault,  in  part,  if  her  husband  throws 
himself  away.  You  ought  to  take  a  decided 
stand  with  Albert,  and  say—'  I  icill  do  thus 
and  so  !  I  will  not  do  that !'  Your  passive, 
yielding  disposition,  has  been  your  great 
snare  in  life." 

"No  one  knows  that  better  than  you  do, 
Marie  !"  The  bruised,  crushed,  insulted  crea- 
ture, gathered  strength  to  retort  from  the 
very  pain  that  racked  her.  "It  was  never 
more  my  snare  than  when  I  weakly,  wickedly 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  by  you  and 
him,  whom  you  then  eulogized,  as  much  as 
you  now  condemn,  into  the  private  marriage 
that  has  ruined  me  for  time,  if  not  for  eter- 
nity. I  was  a  sick,  nervous,  unworldly 
child.  You  were  a  strong-minded,  strong- 
willed  woman.  I  had  leaned  upon,  and  clung 
to  you,  until  I  had  no  judgment  of  my  own. 
You  took  me  away  from  my  father's  house, 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  loving,  tender  sister, 
whom  I  would  never,  of  myself,  have  estranged. 
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Yon  could  «rpui»,  an«l  I  conhl  not.  You 
coaxed  and  caressed,  and  I  could  never  with- 
stand the  entreaties  of  those  I  loved.  From 
the  hour  when  you  almost  dragged  mo  to  the 
altar  and  encouraged  me  to  repeat  the  vows, 
I  w:is  too  faint  and  terrified  to  comprehend, 
until  the  present  time,  I  have  not  had  one 
moment  of  real  happiness.  O,  Marie  !  Marie  ! 
uiM)n  me  has  fallen  all  the  punislnnent  of 
that  raiJh,  fatal  step  ;  but  surely,  I  w;u>  not  tlio 
only  one  to  blame!" 

Mrs.  Lorraine  fairly  lost  her  breath  with 
wrathful  astonishment.  If  the  stones  she 
trod  upon  in  the  streets  had  cried  out  against 
lier,  she  could  hardly  have  marvelled  more 
than  at  this  appeal  from  the  meek,  long-suf- 
fering friend  of  her  youth.  Her  love  for 
Maggie  had  waned  so  naturally,  as  it  was 
overgrown  by  other  and  more  selOsh  interests, 
that  she  had  not  noted  the  hour  of  its  death, 
had  never  confessed  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
being.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
herself  that  the  flame,  she  used  to  declare 
was  deathless,  had  gone  out  like  a  candle  in 
a  puff  of  wind,  before  the  outburst  of  recrim- 
ination from  the  "poor  relation"  she  had 
insulted.  In  all  the  piajesty  of  offended  dig- 
nity, she  arose,  and  drew  her  India  shawl 
alx)ut  her  shoulders. 

*'If  this  is  the  state  of  your  mind  towards 
me,  Mrs.  Albert  Lorraine,  it  is  useless,  worse 
than  useless,  for  me  to  prolong  this  visit.  I 
came  here  with  the  kindest  intentions,  to 
break  as  gently  as  possible,  intelligence  that 
I  thought  would  afflict  you.  I  offered  my 
advice  in  the  spirit  that  has  ever  characterized 
my  conduct  towards  you — a  disinterestedness 
as  pure,  as  I  now  perceive  that  it  was  ill- 
directed.  That  your  marriage  has  been  im- 
fortunate,  and  mine  happy,  may  be  a  source 
of  mortification  to  you  ;  but  a  sense  of  what 
is  decent  and  becoming  in  a  wife  ought,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  prevent  such,  a  tirade  of 
reproaches  as  you  have  just  launched  at  me. 
Since  you  choose  to  be  independent  of  me,  to 
despise  my  friendship,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  resist  your  decision.  I  hope  that  you  and 
your  husband  will  be  more  prosperous  without 
the  aid  of  mij  husband  and  myself,  than  you 
have  been  with  it.     Good  afternoon  !" 

Maggie  made  no  response  as  the  incensed 
dame  swept  from  the  room,  shaking  off  the 
dust  from  her  feet  upon  the  worn  carpet,  that 
could  not  have  sustained  any  sensible  damage 
had   the   said   dust   been   literal,  instead  of 


figurative.     And    this    was    the  Jhtdle    of    an 
endless  friendshi]). 
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For  a  long  while  afler  Mrs.  Clement's  de- 
parture, the  mother  sat  rocking  li<'r  child  in 
mute  sorrow,  holding  the  little  figure  tightly 
to  her  breast  with  the  bewildered,  dizzy 
feeling,  that  it  was  the  one  object  upon  earth 
to  which  she  could  cling,  for  cling  and  twine 
such  natures  as  hers  must  and  will,  until 
death  loosens  the  tendrils'  hold. 

Louise  submitted  to  the  silent  embrace, 
without  complaint.  She  was  a  sensitive, 
affectionate  babe,  and  had  learned,  at  this 
early  age,  that  she  was  not  only  her  mother's 
companion,  but  her  sole  comfort.  Now  and 
then,  the  small  hand  stole  quietly  up  to  the 
tear-stained  cheek  of  her  parent,  and  the 
pretty  mouth  was  held  up  for  a  kiss,  and  once 
she  sighed — a  sound  too  full  of  thought  and 
sorrow  to  have  its  rise  in  so  young  a  heart — 
and  murmured,  half  aloud,  *' Poor  mamma!" 

Maggie's  very  infant  pitied  and  fondled  her. 
It  was  the  natural  impulse  with  all  who  knew 
her,  unless  the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity 
were  dead  or  perverted  within  them.     With 
the  tsvilight,  came  the  sitmmons  to  tea,  and 
although  sickening  at  the  thought  of  food,  she 
arose  with  Louise  in  her  arms,  and  went  down 
stairs.      It   was    contrary   to   the    landlady's 
rules  to  have  children  at  the  table  unless  full 
price  were  paid  for  their  board  ;  but  in  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Lorraine's  frequent  absences, 
and   his    wife's   valuable   services   with   her 
needle,  the  presence  of  Louise  was  graciously 
allowed  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  inele- 
gant feasts,    and  welcomed   by  most  of  the 
boarders.     It  was  especially  agreeable  to  the 
''gentlemen,"    as    Mrs.    Richards,    the    pro- 
prietress of  the  establishment  called   them, 
their  interest  in  the  engaging,  well-behaved 
child,  being  enhanced  by  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy  they  felt  for   the  neglected  wife  and  " 
devoted  mother.     Maggie's  tneals  were  thus 
rendered  more  tolerable  than  might  have  been 
expected  by  one  in  her  unprotected  position. 
Already  she    recognized   her   child's   benefi- 
cent  influence  upon    her   daily  life,  and,  in 
her  more  sanguine  moments,   hoped   that  it 
might  accomplish  great  things  for  her  in  the 
future. 

Having  finished  her  slight  repast,  and  seen 
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that  Louise's  appetite  was  satisfied,  she  wended 
her  way  up  to  the  dismal  "  third  story  back." 
without  waiting  for  her  husband's  return.  It 
was  a  rare  circumstance,  indeed,  when  the 
little  girl's  lips  received  a  good-night  kiss 
from  **papa."  She  knew  almost  all  of  the 
men,  who  plied  her  with  biscuits  and  sweet 
cakes  down  stairs,  better  than  she  did  him, 
and  certainly  loved  several  of  them  more. 
Still,  when  she  knelt  at  her  mother's  knee, 
after  she  was  undressed,  and  repeated  the 
simple  nursery  prayer, 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
she  added,  by  her  teacher's  dictation — '*  Pray 
God  bless  and  take  care  of  dear  papa  and 
mammal"  coupling  the  names  upon  her 
tongue,  if  never  within  her  heart.  Soon  she 
slept  the  happy  sleep  of  infancy,  and  Maggie 
could  weep  or  work,  uninterrupted. 

Scarcely  an  hour  had  been  worn  away  in 
mechanical  toil  and  dreary  musings,  when  a 
well-known  tread  upon  the  stair  announced 
the  unexpectedly  early  arrival  of  her  lord. 
The  step  was  heavy,  but  not  firm.  It  had  a 
peculiar,  and  even  to  uninitiated  ears,  an 
unpleasant  shuffle  at  every  few  paces,  and 
Maggie's  uneasy  expression  showed  that  it 
was  no  strange  sound  to  her.  She  had  just 
time  to  hide  her  work  and  draw  Louise's 
cradle  further  into  the  shade  and  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  any  one  sitting  by  the  hearth, 
when  Lorraine  fumbled  at  the  door  for  the 
lock.     His  wife  opened  it. 

*'  Hullo,  Mag  !"  he  said,  chucking  her  under 
the  chin,  **it's  well  you  let  some  light  into 
that  dirty  hole  of  an  entry.  When  we  get 
into  our  new  house,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
such  filthy  arrangements." 

He  was  half-intoxicated,  according  to  his 
nightly  custom  ;  but  he  was  in  a  good  humor, 
which  was  a  more  uncommon  occurrence. 
When  this  was  the  case,  he  was  boastful  in 
prophecies  of  better — that  is,  richer  days, 
predictions  that  had,  long  ago,  ceased  even  to 
tantalize  his  wife's  imagination,  much  less 
awaken  any  hopes  of  their  fulfilment.  She 
was  only  thankful  that  his  mood  was  not 
surly  or  violent.  He  was  often  both,  and 
abused  her  in  terms  of  shocking  vulgarity  and 
profanity,  and,  more  than  once,  her  timid 
attempts  to  pacify  him  had  brought  down  the 
weight  of  his  heavy  arm  upon  her  shrinking 
form.  She  bore  it  all !  she,  the  shy,  delicate 
girl,  who  had  always  trembled  at  a  harsh 
word    from    the    father,    whose    control,    by 
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contrast  with  this  ruffian's  rule,  seemed  like 
the  reign  of  peace  and  gentleness.  To  whom 
could  she  complain  ?  Besides  this  man,  she 
had  no  protector  in  the  wide  world,  and  cruel 
as  were  his  tender  mercies,  she  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  endure  whatever  he  chose  to  lay 
upon  her. 

Every  wife  is  dependent,  no  matter  what 
may  be  her  fortune  or  strength  of  character, 
and  seldom,  indeed,  even  among  those  who 
are  styled  "  good  husbands,"  are  found  those 
shining  examples  to  the  rest  of  their  sex  and 
the  world — men,  who  seek  to  convert  this  de- 
pendence into  a  glory — who  would  esteem  it 
a  lasting  shame  to  themselves,  if  their  wives 
had  ever  the  least  occasion  to  look  back  long- 
ingly to  lost  liberty,  or  to  speculate  secretly, 
whether  wifehood — after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  to  dignify  it — be  anything 
more  than  honorable  and  licensed  beggary. 

Maggie  had  no  speculations  on  the  subject. 
She  was  the  abject  slave  of  this  one  of  the 
masters  of  creation,  who  lolled  before  the  fire 
in  his  arm-chair,  bloated,  and  red-eyed  ;  his 
breath  hot  and  rank  with  brandy  and  tobacco  ; 
rowdyish  in  dress  ;  foul  and  blasphemous  in 
talk  ;  such  a  sight  as  men  despise,  and  angels 
weep  to  behold.  He  had  never  possessed  any 
refinement,  except  the  polished  surface,  and 
the  corroding  atmosphere  of  evil  associations 
had  joined  to  inward  corruption,  to  destroy 
the  thin  crust. 

He  laughed  aloud  several  times,  after  he 
took  his  seat,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  rub- 
bing his  swollen  hands  in  drunken  glee.  At 
last  he  spoke. 

"  Great  news,  old  girl !  great  news  !" 

"Indeed!"  said  Maggie,  sadly,  thinking 
how  soon  his  mood  would  change,  when  she 
summoned  courage  to  tell  her  news. 

"The  best  joke  going!  Clem,  has  turned 
me  out  of  doors  1  given  me  my  walking 
papers !" 

Maggie  stared  at  him  like  one  petrified. 
Was  he  really  mad,  that  he  could  jest  at 
irrevocable  ruin  ? 

He  chuckled  again.  '  •  Yes !  genteelly  kicked 
me  out !  He  couldn't  do  anything  ungenteel, 
you  know.  Paid  me  my  wages,  and  threw  in 
a  moral  lecture  free  gratis,  and  for  nothing ! 
Says  I  crook  my  elbow  too  often  !  throw  too 
many  cards  !  don't  attend  to  business  !  am  a 
disgrace  and  a  nuisance.  Pious  saint,  he  is  \ 
Says  he  has  given  me  six  hundred  a  year  ever 
since  he  came  home,  jusit  to  keep  me  and  you 
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o«t  of  the  almshonso ;  that  I  'v<»  dono  hira  k 
di'M  of  h.nrin,  nn<l  no  pooil.  Ha!  h.i !  I'm 
gl.id  to  lu'ar  that  I  havo  hurt  him  a  little,  the 
sneaking,  canting  liypoorilo  !  Wish  I  couUl 
have  riiincni  him  !  lie  anys  I  must  nover  show 
mr  face  in  liis  liouso  again.  It  *8  a  l>otter 
looking  phix  than  his,  that 's  one  comfort. 
And  now  comes  the  fun  of  the  thing.  As  I 
was  coming  up  town,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  Jim  Dolan,  a  first  rate  fellow,  and  a  grand 
friend  of  mine.  So  we  turned  into  an  oyster- 
saloon  to  take  supjier  together — his  treat, 
you  understand.  liefore  we  got  to  the  bottom 
of  one  glass,  I  told  him  what  a  fix  I  was  in. 
He  brought  me  a  slap  on  the  back  th.it  made 
me  jump,  and  says  he:  'Old  fellow,  you  are 
just  the  chap  for  my  use!'  " 

But  we  are  sick  of  writing,  and  we  are 
sure  that  our  readers  are  of  perusing  this  stuff, 
which,  purified  as  it  is,  from  the  senseless 
oaths  interjected  at  every  breath,  still  remains 
disgusting  slang.  The  sense  of  his  communi- 
cation, as  nearly  as  Maggie  could  make  it  out, 
was  that  this  Dolan  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
gambling- house  in  St.  Louis,  a  branch  of  one 
of  longer  standing  in  New  York,  and  had 
engaged  him,  Lorraine,  to  act  as  door-keeper 
and  decoy  to  the  concern.  The  two  worthies 
were  to  set  out  for  the  West  that  night  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

Maggie  was  stunned  by  the  tidings.  This 
shameless  confession  of  the  nature  of  his  call- 
ing; the  delight  he  expressed  in  undertaking  it, 
the  jocular  indifference  with  which  he  prepared 
to  leave  her  and  his  child,  for  weeks,  perhaps  for 
months,  gave  Maggie  a  clearer  realization  than 
she  had  ever  had  before,  of  the  thorough  per- 
version of  every  right  sentiment ;  the  deaden- 
ing of  natural  affection  within  him.  Afraid 
to  remonstrate,  she  set  to  work,  by  his  direc- 
tions, to  collect  and  make  ready  the  clothes 
he  was  to  take  with  hira.  He  packed  his 
cigars,  meerschaum,  and  a  travelling  case  of 
liquors  ;  then  re-seated  himself,  and  smoked 
at  his  ease,  while  the  weary,  patient  woman 
attended  to  the  rest.  Once,  as  she  was  getting 
together  his  socks  and  handkerchiefs,  she 
opened  the  drawer  where  lay  the  anonymous 
gifts,  but  she  was  too  sick-hearted  to  display 
them,  and  listen  to  his  silly  conjectures  as  to 
the  giver.  He  was  very  talkative,  and  evi- 
dently took  to  himself  great  credit  for  endea- 
voring to  keep  her  spirits  up.  under  the 
approaching  affliction  of  parting  with  so  ex- 
emplary a  companion. 


"Don't  you  think  I  met  that  scoundrel 
rievilnnd,  twice  to-day  ?"  ho  said,  by  and  by. 

With  nil  the  vin<li(rtivene88  of  a  mean 
nature,  lie  had  hated  .John,  since  the  day  on 
wliii  h  the  hitter  had  witnessed  his  capture  by 
Mr.  Lawrence's  agent,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Cleveland's  feelings  towards  Maggie,  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  her  marriage,  did  not 
detract  from  this  enmity.  He  never  named 
him  without  a  curse  and  abusive  term,  and 
his  wife  learned,  at  a  very  early  jx'riod  of  their 
wedded  life,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  defence  of  her  friend.  She  said  nothing 
now,  and  he  talked  on. 

"The  first  time,  I  came  upon  him  in  a 
fancy  store.  I  don't  mind  letting  you  into 
the  secrets  of  my  flirtations,  once  and  a  while, 
and  I  may  as  well  say,  out  and  out,  that  I  ate 
a  philipena  with  a  lady  at  a  party  the  other 
night,  and  she  met  me  in  the  street  to-day 
and  caught  me.  So,  I  stepped  into  this  jdace, 
you  see,  to  pick  up  some  trifle  to  send  her, 
and,  as  I  went  in,  I  i^assed  this  puppy  stand- 
ing at  the  front  counter.  He  did  not  see  me, 
although  I  brushed  right  by  him.  He  was 
busy  looking  at  baby-cloaks." 

"Baby-cloaks!"  Maggie  ejaculated,  im- 
prudently. 

"Yes!"  bursting  into  a  horse-laugh.  "I 
guess  he  is  training  up  another  wife  to  his 
hand,  and  means  to  begin,  this  time,  before 
she  is  out  of  long  clothes.  Hope  she  will 
serve  him  exactly  as  you  did !  When  I  came 
out,  he  was  in  the  same  place,  and  had  a 
blue  cap  or  bonnet,  or  something  of  that  kind 
on  his  fist,  studying  it  with  a  most  solcmncolly 
face.  I  vow  it  was  the  most  ridiculous  sight 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  born  days !  But  he  was 
always  a  milk-sop  and  a  spooney !" 

Maggie  was  kneeling  by  the  trunk,  with 
her  back  to  her  husband.  He  could  not  see 
the  convulsed  features,  or  the  great,  scalding 
drops,  that  bedewed  the  garments  she  was 
pretending  to  pack.  It  was  the  bitterest 
moment  of  her  life  ;  but  how  was  he  to  sus- 
pect it  ?  How  could  he  imagine  that  his 
down-trodden  thrall  dared  to  compare  his 
conduct,  in  letting  his  wife  and  infant  suffer 
for  the  necessary  comforts  of  existence,  while 
he  squandered  his  earnings  upon  the  vile 
companion  of  his  disreputable  orgies,  for  thus, 
she  rightly  interpreted  the  errand  that  took 
him  to  the  store  ;  and  the  secret  benefaction 
of  the  one  who,  of  all  mankind,  had  most 
reason  to  despise  her  ? 
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*'I  met  him  to-night,  face  to  face,  right 
under  a  street-lamp,"  continued  Lorraine. 
"Jim  and  I  were  walking,  arm-in-arm,  and 
laughing  fit  to  split  our  sides  at  one  of  Jim's 
stories.  He  is  the  wittiest  dog  in  creation — 
Irish  humor,  you  know.  It  was  at  a  crossing, 
and  this  rascal,  seeing  us  coming,  stepped  one 
side  to  give  us  a  wide  berth,  afraid  of  soiling 
his  respectability,  I  suppose,  if  he  touched  a 
pair  of  jolly  tipplers.  I  was  on  the  side  next 
to  him,  and  we  looked  one  another  straight 
in  the  eyes.  I  saw  his  countenance  change  as 
he  recognized  me.  He  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  then  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  lip 
curled  as  if  he  were  a  king,  and  I  a  hog  in  his 
path.  I  tell  you,  I  swore  at  him  handsomely 
by  name  ;  and  if  Dolan  had  not  held  my  arm 
so  tight,  I  would  have  laid  him  in  the  gutter 
in  no  time.  -There  is  an  account  to  be  settled 
between  us  yet.  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  if  he 
has!" 

Maggie's  tears  were  all  dried  as  she  arose, 
and  asked,  steadily,  "what  else  there  was  to 
do?" 

"That's  all,  I  guess.  Upon  my  word,  it 's 
eleven  o'clock !  I  haven't  a  second  to  lose. 
See  here,  old  lady ! ' '  (he  pulled  out  his 
pocket-book),  "I  need  every  cent  I  can  rake 
and  scrape  to  pay  my  expenses  out  West. 
Dolan  would  do  it,  he  says,  but  he  is  hard  up, 
just  now,  for  cash.  Here  is  an  X  for  you,  to 
keep  that  old  she  dragon  down  stairs  quiet 
until  I  can  forward  more.  When  my  fortune 
is  made,  we  will  sink  her  and  her  pig-sty. 
I  '11  let  you  hear  from  me  when  I  am  settled, 
and  if  trade  is  brisk,  maybe  I  '11  send  for 
you  to  come  out  and  pass  the  winter  in  St. 
Louis." 

"How  shall  I  direct  my  letters?"  asked 
Maggie. 

"I  can't  say,  yet.  Don't  write  until  you 
hear  from  me.  Good-by  !  Don't  cry  your 
pretty  eyes  out,  when  I  am  gone !" 

He  kissed  her,  and  ran  noisily  down  stairs 
to  send  a  porter  up  for  his  trunk.  Ten 
minutes  later,  it  too  was  gone,  and  no  vestige 
of  his  recent  presence  remained  in  the  room, 
except  the  blended  fumes  of  bad  cigars  and 
worse  liquor.  Maggie  threw  up  the  windows 
that  the  noxious  air  might  not  poison  her 
child,  then  tucked  the  cradle-blanket  closely 
about  the  tender  little  throat. 

"  He  forgot  you,  my  angel !"  she  murmured. 
"  He  left  no  kiss  for  his  baby,  but  never 
mind,    darling!     You    and    your    mother  are 


left  to  one  another,  and  he  will  soon  forget 
me  too !" 

There  was  no  philosophy  in  this  calm  cal- 
culation of  a  possibility  that  would  have 
wrung  blood  from  the  heart  of  most  wives. 
It  was  unfeigned  apathy,  the  candid  expres- 
sion of  one  whose  love  for  her  husband  had 
never  been  more  than  a  girlish  fancy,  fostered, 
if  not  engendered  by  the  representations  of  a 
wily  and  dangerous  friend,  and  being  formed 
only  for  holiday  use,  had  soon  worn  out.  She 
felt  lonely  and  forsaken,  as  the  midnight  chimes 
rang  out,  but  her  thoughts  turned  to  other 
days  and  other  associates. 

Deep  would  have  been  Lorraine's  wrath,  and 
bitter  his  imprecations,  if  he  had  known  that 
his  wife's  last  look  that  night,  was  at  the  identi- 
cal cloak  and  hat  he  had  ridiculed  Cleveland  for 
buying,  and  the  only  tears  she  shed  after  his 
going,  were  those  that  filled  her  eyes,  as  she 
whispered — "If  I  should  die,  there  is  one 
noble  heart  that  would  not  let  my  baby 
starve,  for  the  sake  of  what  her  mother  once 
was!" 

(Coaclusion  next  montli.) 


AN  ARTICLE  ON  CORSETS. 

A  WRITER  in  Once  a  Week  (1862),  computes 
that  12,000,000  pairs  of  stays  of  different  kinds 
are  annually  made  for  British  consumption 
alone,  which  would  certainly  put  the  unstayed 
portion  of  the  female  community  in  a  minority, 
justifying  the  application  of  the  fable  of  the 
tailless  fox  to  themselves,  rather  than  to  the 
wearers  of  corsets.  As  far  back  as  we  have 
any  written  record  of  the  tastes  of  our  ances- 
tors up  to  the  present  time,  a  small  and 
slender  waist  has  been  praised  and  admired 
by  the  men,  and  sought  after  by  the  women, 
and  at  the  present  time,  we  have  only  to 
notice  descriptions  of  heroines  and  beauties  in 
our  fashionable  poets  and  novelists  to  be 
equally  certain,  notwithstanding  one  or  two 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  it  has  not  lost 
its  charm  and  attraction.  This  being  the  case, 
and  slenderness  being  neither  naturally  com- 
mon to  all,  nor  permanent  in  the  few,  women 
have  sought  artificial  means,  either  to  obtain 
the  grace  that  was  denied  to  them,  or  to 
preserve  what  they  naturally  possessed.  The 
kirtles,  or  kertiles,  seem  to  have  answered  this 
purpose  in  early  English  dress,  "and  some- 
times they  were  laced  close  to  the  body,  an  I 
probably  answered  the  purpose  of  tlui  boddice 
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or  aUys." — (Strutt).  "In  the  fourteenth 
century,"  savs  tho  same  nuthor,  "tlif  woujon 
inlro^luoetl  the  corset  or  bo<ltlicc,  a  slifl  nu'l 
uunatural  ilidgui:Jciucnt  even  in  its  orij^iu. 
To  the  boUdice  succeeded  the  whalebone 
prison,  as  lUilwer  calls  the  stays,  whic-li  are 
even  more  formal  than  the  boddice."  And  in 
another  place:  **  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  women  were 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a  lonp:  waist, 
and,  in  order  to  j^roduce  that  eflfect,  they 
invented  a  strange  disguisemeut  called  a  corse, 
or  corset. ' '  The  word  corset  appears,  however, 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  as  an  item 
in  the  household  roll  of  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
Leicester,  date  May  24,  12G5,  shows:  '^^  Item. 
Pro  ix  ulnis  radii  Pariensis,  pro  rohas  (esiii'ds, 
rorsetto  et  clochia  pro  codcm.''^  The  persons 
previously  mentioue<l  are  Richard,  King  of  the 
Normans,  and  his  son  Edmund,  who  died  in 
1308.  It  was,  therefore,  an  article  of  apparel 
not  confined  to  the  female  sex,  and,  in  Mr. 
Planche's  opinion,  only  a  close-fitting  body 
garment.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe 
that,  though  not  mentioned  in  England  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  corset  was  worn 
by  women  in  Europe  even  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  for  Strutt  gives  an  engraving 
"taken  from  a  curious  illuminated teianuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  which,  from  the  writing  and 
style  of  the  drawings,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  Italy,  and  as  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
Library  at  the  British  Museum,  and  marked 
2821.  The  figure  is  meant  to  represent  the 
devil,  and  the  artist  has  thought  proper  to 
dress  his  infernal  majesty  in  a  lady's  surcoat. 
A  curious  circumstance  attends  the  body  part 
of  the  surcoat,  which,  in  this  instance — and 
singular,  indeed,  it  is — resembles  the  bodice 
or  stays  of  more  modern  times.  It  is  laced  in 
the  front  from  the  top  to  the  waist,  and  the 
lace  itself,  with  the  tag  at  the  end  of  it,  hangs 
carelessly  down  from  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
lacing. This  fashion  was  certainly  not  com- 
mon at  the  period,  and  from  being  appro- 
priated to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  by  the 
satirical  artist,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that 
in  his  day  it  was  considered  indelicate  or 
improper  to  be  followed  by  ladies."  More 
probably  the  corset  was  worn  then,  as  now, 
under  the  dress,  to  improve  the  figure,  which 
would  account  for  its  not  appearing  elsewhere, 
and  the  satirist,  to  expose  the  practice,  rep- 
resented it  as  in  the  text.     It  will  be  observed 


that,  besides  the  two  bui^ks  through  which 
the  lace  runs,  there  is  also  some  Htilhjning 
material  run  from  behind  and  in  front  t»f  the 
hip  to  und«'r  the  arm.  The  whalebone  bodice 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  France 
from  Italy  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  1015).  Strutt 
derives  "corset,  from  corpa^  formerly  written 
cors,  a  body,  and  so  called  because  it  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  body.  The  stays  were 
called  a  pair  of  bodies  in  the  seventeenth 
centur}',  and  the  word  boddice,  so  commonly 
used,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  bodies." 
Webster  gives  the  derivation  from  corse^  and 
describes  the  corset  as  "a  bodice;  jumps; 
something  worn  to  give  shape  to  the  body  ; 
used  by  ladies  and  dandies."  It  seems  likely 
that  cor.se  was  a  kind  of  silk  of  which  the 
corset  was  originally  made.  "By  the  sump- 
tuary laws  of  Edward  IV.  no  woman,  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight's  daughter  or  wife, 
might  wear  wrought  corse  ;  and  corse  worked 
with  gold  was  prohibited  to  all  women  under 
the  rank  of  wife  or  daughter  to  an  earl." 
"In  Richard  the  Third's  letter  from  York," 
says  Mr.  Blanche,  "he  orders  one  and  three- 
quarter  yards  corse  of  silk  meddled  witli  gold, 
and  as  much  black  corse  of  silk  for  our  spurs. " ' 
This  word  corse  is  mistaken  by  Mr.  Strutt  for 
corset. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  use  of  the 
corset  to  compress  the  figure  can  be  traced 
very  clearly  in  the  costumes  of  the  period. 
"It  was  then  called  boddice,  whicli  was  a 
kind  of  sleeveless  waistcoat,  quilted,  having 
slips  of  whalebone  between  the  quilting.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  boddice  was  used 
by  men.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  part  of  the 
dress  obtained  the  name  of  stays,  but  probably 
not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  Gay  is  the  earliest 
classical  writer  who  uses  the  word  stays — 

I  owu  her  taper  form  is  made  to  please, 

Yet  if  you  saw  her  unconfined  by  stays. — 7^  ToiUt. 

Gay  flourished  about  1720.  Ben  Jonson  spelt 
bodice  bodies,  thus  clearly  showing  the  origin 
of  the  word,  and  the  frequency  of  their  use 
in  his  time  (1600)— 

The  whalebone  man 
That  quilts  those  hodiee  I  have  leave  to  span. 

Hogarth  gives  many  drawings  of  the  form 

of  stays  worn  in  his  time  (1730),  and  they 

appear  very  formal,   indeed.     The  writer   in 

Once  a  Week.,  referred  to  above,  says  :    "The 

j    corsets  woi-n  by  the  majority  of  females  among 
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the  wealthier  classes  are  made  on  compara- 
tively commendable  principles  as  contrasted 
with  those  donned  by  the  generality  of  their 
humbler  sisters,  who  prefer  an  article  which 
gets  at  defiance  every  hygienic  rule  and  law  ; 
hut  even  they  are  an  improvement  on  those 
worn  by  our  grandmothers  in  their  maiden 
days,  for  the  stays  of  that  period  contained 
almost  as  much  whalebone  as  they  did  buck- 
ram and  jean,  and  in  many  instances  were 
made  entirely  of  heavy,  solid  shoe-leather, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness," 

The  only  period  in  which  the  general  use  of 
the  corset  appears  to  have  been  discontinued, 
are  the  few  years  immediately  following  the 
French  Revolution  (when  the  general  licen- 
tiousness of  manners  and  morals  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  indecency  of  dress, 
which,  it  was  pretended,  was  modelled  on  the 
antique),  and  during  the  equally  licentious 
times  of  Charles  II.  A  curious  proof  that  the 
fashionable  admiration  for  a  slender  waist  is 
not  necessarily  the  result  of  education  or 
custom  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
fi-om  the  genuine  letter  of  a  genuine  Chinaman, 
by  name  Woo-tan-zhin,  who  visited  England 
in  1844-45,  and  who  thus  describes  the 
beauties  of  the  ladies  of  England.  (The  whole 
of  the  letter,  with  an  account  of  the  writer, 
will  be  found  in  Chambers'' s  Journal  for  March 
1855.)  "Their  eyes,  having  the  blue  tint  of 
the  waters  of  autumn,  are  charming  beyond 
description,  and  their  waists  are  laced  as 
tight  and  thin  as  a  willow  branch.  What 
perhaps  caught  my  fancy  most  was  the  sight 
of  elegantly-dressed  young  ladies,  with  pearl- 
like necks  and  tight-laced  waists.  Nothing 
can  possibly  be  so  enchanting  as  to  see  ladies 
that  compress  themselves  into  taper  forms  of 
the  most  exquisite  shape,  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  "before."  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  dimensions  of  those  waists 
which  have  most  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  circles  in  which  their  owners  moved ;  but 
the  sanctity  with  which  the  under  garments 
of  ladies  are  more  or  less  invested  has  raised 
an  obstacle  to  the  accurate  inquirer.  We 
have  seen  a  collection  of  ladies'  shoes,  but 
never  one  of  ladies'  stays.  The  span  is  the 
only  measure  to  which  we  are  referred  by  the 
poets,  except  Waller.  Now  the  span  varies 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches,  according  to 
the  length  of  fingers.  Waller,  however, 
praising  the  slender  waist  of  his  mistress, 
binds  the  girdle  round  his  head,  which  would 


probably  give  a  girth  of  twenty  or  twenty  one 
inches  ;  and  this  he  considers  slender.  The 
girdle  made  for  the  Empress  of  Austria,  and 
exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  was  only 
16  inches  in  length.  The  waist  of  a  famous 
horsewoman,  whose  figure  is  the  admiration 
of  loungers  in  the  park,  is  eighteen  inches. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  a  "slender 
waist"  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies 
with  the  height,  etc.,  of  the  possessor,  from 
about  sixteen  to  twenty-one  inches.  The 
corset  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  gen- 
erally worn  by  men  in  this  country,  if  we 
except  part  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  George  III.  The  practice  has  been  long 
condemned  as  effeminate  in  England,  but  on 
the  Continent  it  is  very  prevalent,  especially 
in  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  armies. 
The  officers  of  the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus 
were,  says  Dr.  Doran,  "the  tightest-laced 
exquisites  of  suflfering  humanity;"  and  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  that  famous  beau  and  warrior, 
is  said  always  to  have  worn  black  satin  stays. 
Pope  also  wore  stays,  but  it  was  through 
bodily  infirmity,  and  not  from  vanity.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  of  him,  in  his  life,  "When  he 
rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stilf 
canvas,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself 
upright  till  they  were  laced."  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  male  figure  does  not  require 
the  same  support  as  the  corset  gives  to  the 
woman,  except  in  cases  of  weakness  arising 
from  infirmity. 


LINES. 


It  is  a  qtiiet  summer's  day, 

I  dream,  whilst  gazing  on  the  sky, 

Bright  dreams  that  quickly  speed  away, 
And  leave  fond  hopes  that  droop  and  die. 

Upon  the  wall  I  see  a  face — 

A  face  which  mildly  looks  on  me — 

And  round  that  sainted  forehead  ti-ace 
The  emblems  of  eternity. 

Aslant  the  sunbeams  cast  a  ray, 

Which,  floating  through  my  lonely  room, 
Dissolves  the  clouds  of  sombre  gray — 

Moves  hastily  its  silent  gloora. 

I  listen,  as  I  hear  again 

A  voice,  which  echoes  to  mine  own, 
Borne  onward  in  a  sweet  refrain — 

And  am  content  with  this  alone. 

I  clasp  the  picture  to  my  breast — 
The  voice  and  sunshine  all  ai-e  fled— • 

My  heart  is  soothed  to  quiet  rest — 
In  prayer  I  humbly  bow  my  head. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Sncooert,  a  rich  bachelor  of 
thirty-live,  had  reached  this  advanced  ago 
vrithout  having  fallen  in  love,  and  hence 
without  getting  married.  Not  that  he  had 
suffered  from  lack  of  kind  advisers,  lie  had 
been  again  and  again  told  tliat  it  was  a  very 
nice  thing  to  be  married  ;  that  ho  had  much 
better  take  a  wife,  etc.  etc.  ;  but  as  these 
kind  instructions  had  invariably  proceeded 
from  slightly  faded  single  ladies,  or  anxious 
mothers  of  large,  grown-up  families,  he  had 
thought  it  just  possible  that  they  might  not 
know  so  much  about  connubial  bliss  as  some 
of  the  connubials  themselves. 

Being,  however,  somewhat  anxious  to  know 
for  a  certainty  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
he  determined,  one  fine  morning,  to  set  off  on 
a  voyage  of  investigation  and  discovery.  In 
order  to  satisfy  not  only  himself  but  all  the 
world,  and  settle  the  question  for  all  time  to 
come,  he  resolved  to  take  no  half-way  mea- 
sures, but  to  visit  all  classes  of  acquaintances 
in  all  conditions  of  life.  Being  a  merchant  of 
considerable  connections,  he  had  naturally 
fallen  into  intimate  relations  with  various 
grades  of  social  life,  some  higher,  and  many 
lower  than  his  own,  and  he  decided  to  exam- 
ine into  the  married  conditions  of  them  all. 
So,  providing  himself  with  passports  in  the 
shape  of  sweetmeats  for  such  children  as  he 
might  meet  on  his  travels,  he  sallied  forth. 

As  the  morning  was  fair,  and  it  was  yet 
quite  cool,  Mr.  Snuggery  determined  to  for- 
sake the  crowded  streets,  and  so  bent  his  way 
first  to  the  suburbs,  where  sturdy  Jonah 
riowman,  who  served  Tom  with  fresh  milk 
and  vegetables  every  morning,  kept  a  little 
truck  farm,  and  lived  along  in  great  health 
and  apparent  happiness. 

Tom  found  Jonah  in  a  field  near  his  house, 
setting  out  cabbage  plants. 

"  Well,  Jonah,  how  are  you,  to-day  ?" 

*'  Hale  and  strong,  your  honor.  And  how 
are  you  ?  and  what  takes  you  out  so  early  in 
the  morning,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ?" 

Now,  Tom  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  bachelor, 

had  never  learned  the  art  known  as  "  beating 

round  the  bush,"  which  husbands  are  so  soon 

obliged  to  study,  so  he  answered,  promptly: — 
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"Why,  Jonah,  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions.  How  came  you  ever  to  think  of 
being  married  ?" 

"Well,  now,  that  isn't  so  hard  to  answer  as 
a  question  I  might  ask  you,  by  your  leave." 
"  Ah  1   and  what 's  that,  Jonah  ?" 
"  Why,  how  came  you  to  live  this  long  and 
not  to  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Ha !  that  is  a  question  ;  but  now,  answer 
mine." 

"Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Snuggery,  I  was  a 
livin'  here  on  this  patch,  and  bein'  forced  to 
go  to  market  every  day,  I  had  to  pay  a  woman 
to  stay  here  and  mind  things.  But  one  day, 
while  I  was  a-standin'  at  my  stall,  there  comes 
up  such  a  well-built  specimen  of  a  girl  as  I 
hadn't  often  seen.  I  thought  to  myself  I 
never  saw  a  better  pair  of  hands  for  milkiu' 
and  dairy-work,  and  the  way  she  lifted  her 
big  market  basket  showed  she  was  none  of 
your  weakly  sort.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
that,  unless  I  could  get  her  on  my  patch,  the 
crops  and  things  would  pretty  much  all  go  to 
ruin.  So,  by  dint  of  persuadin'  and  a  deal  of 
courtin'  (for  it  took  so  long  that  I  began  to 
think  she  liked  courtin'  better  than  marryin'), 
I  managed  to  get  Margery  safe  out  to  my 
place,  and  I  must  say,  sir,  that  my  onions 
grow  bigger,  and  my  hot-corn  comes  in  earlier 
than  ever  it  did." 

"  Then  you  would  not  like  to  change  back 
again,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom. 

"No,  sir,  not  I ;  for,  true  as  I'm  standin' 
here,  sir,  them  cows  of  mine  have  give  more 
milk  every  season  since  she  's  been  here  ; 
because,  don't  you  see,  she  has  such  nice  big 
hands,  and  never  slights  the  milkin'.  Ah, 
sir,  I  wasn't  mistaken  about  the  hands." 

"Well,  .Jonah,  bring  in  two  extra  quarts  to- 
morrow, and  don't  forget  the  Lima  beans." 

So  saying,  Tom  started  off,  thinking  to  him- 
self, "  Well,  /  am  not  a  farmer,  so  /  am  clear 
of  reasons  yet  for  wanting  a  wife." 

As  he  walked  back  to  the  city,  a  fine  car- 
riage overtook  him,  and  as  it  drove  opposite 
it  stopped,  and  the  occupant  cried  out : — 

"  Why,  hullo,  Tom  !  where  have  you  been  ? 
Jump  in,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  lift  down  to 
town." 
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The  speaker  was  no  less  than  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  one  Charley  Osborne, 
who,  with  an  immense  fortune  and  a  fashion- 
able young  wife,  was  as  far  removed  from 
Jonah  in  social  condition  as  it  was  possible  to 
imagine.  So,  Tom,  being  philosopher  enough 
to  perceive  the  advantages  to  his  present  un- 
dertaking, which  were  likely  to  arise  from 
such  an  invitation,  was  not  backward  in  ac- 
cepting it,  and  they  were  soon  talking  amicably 
together  on  the  back  seat. 

Now,  Osborne  held  in  his  hand  a  MS.  which 
he  appeared  to  study  semi-attentively  during 
the  pauses  of  conversation,  so  Tom  asked  him 
what  it  was. 

"  Oh,  it 's  a  speech  that  I  am  to  deliver  on 
a  city  railway  bill,  to-day,  and  as  I  have  not 
seen  it  all  yet,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  look 
over  it  some,  or  I  shall  make  some  blunders." 

''  Not  read  it  yet !"  said  Tom.  *'  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Why,  just  this;  you  see,  between  our- 
selves, Mrs.  Osborne  writes  all  my  speeches, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  read  this  off  after  break- 
fast before  the  carriage  came  round." 

*'So,  then,  you  think  a  wife  necessary  to 
one's  happiness,  do  you  ?" 

'*  Happiness  !  Yes,  necessary  to  your  very 
existence.  Why,  before  I  was  married,  I  had 
three  sisters  to  please.  If  I  bought  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  a  cravat,  I  mustn't  put  them  on 
until  they  passed  their  inspection.  Ah,  a 
hard  life  it  was  !  But,  now,  I  only  have  one 
to  please  :  and  as  soon  as  I  learned  all  her  lit- 
tle ways,  I  found  that  the  best  way  to  manage 
her,  as  Artemus  Ward  says,  was  to  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  And  now  she  takes  all 
trouble  off  my  hands.  I  don't  have  to  drive 
out  with  her  after  adjournment,  as  I  did  with 
luy  sisters,  for  she  finds  some  one  else  ;  and 
not  a  servant  have  I  had  to  dismiss  or  engage 
since  I  was  married.  And  as  for  my  political 
affairs,  you  see  how  she  does  those  up  for 
me.  Ah,  Tom,  if  you  want  to  live  without 
trouble,  hunt  up  some  fine  woman,  soon  as 
you  can  ;  I  tell  you  it  will  be  the  making  of 
you." 

"So,"  thought  Tom,  as  he  reached  the 
city,  and  bade  his  friend  good-by,  "wives. 
after  all,  appear  to  be  only  wanted  to  do  one's 
own  business  for  him,  when  he  should  do  it 
himself.  They  may  do  for  truck  farmers  or 
for  politicians,  but  I  am  lazy  enough  as  it  is, 
and  if  wives  have  the  effect  they  seem  to,  I 
am  wise  to  keep  clear  of  them. 


He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  the  pastor 
of  his  church,  making  calls.  Putting  on  a 
Sober  countenance,  as  became  one  addressing 
so  reverend  a  personage,  he  thus  accosted 
him  : — 

"My  dear  sir,  I  have  been  asked,  time  and 
again,  why  I  did  not  get  married,  and  as  I 
have  never  yet  seen  my  way  clear,  I  have 
concluded  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  best  to 
marry  or  not." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Snuggery,  when  Adam  was 
placed  in  the  garden,  surrounded  by  so  much 
bounty  and  profusion,  the  Lord  thought  it 
not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  and  provided  an 
help-meet  for  him.  Would  you  ask  higher 
authority  than  that  ?" 

"No,  reverend  sir,  not  higher,  but  lower. 
I  am  utilitarian  ;  what  is  the  use  of  a  wife  ? 
In  short,  sir,  without  offence,  what  do  you  do 
with  a  wife  ?" 

"A  strange  question,  Mr.  Snuggery,  and 
one  that  shows  your  exceeding  hardness  of 
heart.  You  convince  me  that  you  have  never 
known  properly  of  the  many  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  man  in  the  world." 

"Then,  practically  speaking,  you  find  a 
wife  useful  only  in  these,  do  you  ?" 

"Sir,  I  will  not  take  offence  at  the  coarse- 
ness of  your  manner.  My  wife  is  a  good 
Christian.  She  teaches  a  Sabbath  class  ;  she 
presides  over  the  sewing  society  ;  she  visits 
and  provides  for  the  poor ;  she  keeps  my 
house  in  order,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  les- 
sens the  weight  of  my  laborious  avocation." 

"Does  she  ever  write  your  sermons  for 
you  ?"  asked  Tom. 

(Exit  the  man  of  God,  in  wrath.) 

"Well,"  thought  Tom,  "perhaps  I  was 
impudent,  but  I  have  become  so  disgusted.  I 
always  imagined  that  wives  were  to  be  loved 
and  protected,  and  not  made  to  protect  us 
and  do  our  work.  I  hear  all  about  labor,  but 
nothing  about  love.  Here  goes  for  one  more 
trial,"  said  Tom.  "I  see  my  Irish  porter 
coming  from  his  breakfast.  Let  me  see  what 
he  has  to  say.  W^ell,  Pat,  where  have  you 
been  ?" 

"Bin  down  to  the  old  woman's,  to  ate  me 
brikfast,  yer  honor." 

"The  'old  woman's!'  why,  are  you  mar- 
ried?" 

"  And  faix,  bad  luck  till  it,  it's  jist  I  that 
am,  yer  honor,  and  more  's  the  pity." 

"  WHiy  ?  Doesn't  the  married  life  seem  to 
work  well  ?" 
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"Niver  70  mind,  air.     Ii*8  I  thai  daren't 

tell  all  the  gaorot^  couuocted  wid  me  owu 
house  and  fauiiljr,  or  I  'd  have  her  afther  me 
iu  a  short  space." 

*'  Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that ;  she 
won't  hear  of  it,  I  guess." 

"Is  it  hnir  it,  she  won't  do?  Sure  she 
hoars  iverythiug.  She  's  just  here  and  there, 
and  ivory  where  all  at  the  same  time,  sir." 

••  Why,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  so  taken 
iu?" 

'*  Taken  in,  sir  !  She  didn't  take  mo  in.  I 
had  a  house  of  my  owu,  and  it  was  /  took  her 
iu  ;   sorra  the  «lay  that  I  did  it." 

*'  You  didn't  marry  her  out  of  charity,  did 
you  ?" 

"No,  no  ;  ye  see  when  I  first  knew  her  she 
kept  a  little  corner  grocery,  and  I  thought  she 
was  doiu'  a  nate  trade,  all  to  herself,  and  she 
thoui;h*.  I  was  havin'  a  nice  situation  all  to 
myself,  and  so  there  was  a  mutual  attraction 
presinted  itself  immadiately.  But  when  the 
deed  was  done  and  no  baokin'  out,  I  found 
meself  mortally  desaved,  for  the  crathur  didu  t 
own  her  corner  grocery,  and  all  the  bisness 
was  jist  none  at  all,  and  she  in  debt  more  'n 
the  stock  and  fixin's  would  bring,  and  there 
was  I  with  a  savage  wife  upon  me  hands,  and 
money  out  of  pocket  both  together,  bless  yer 
presince,  sir !" 

*'  And  she  don't  abuse  you,  I  hope,  Pat  ?" 

Pat  made  no  reply  ;  but  looking  cautiously 
around  to  see  that  the  dreadful  Mrs.  Patrick 
was  not  visible,  showed  his  teeth,  and  shook 
liis  fist  in  a  decidedly  belligerent  manner,  and 
walked  off  to  the  store. 

"Well,  I'm  satisfied  now,"  thought  poor 
Tom  Snuggery,  as  he  turned  his  feet  in  .the 
same  direction. 

Before  he  had  gone  a  square,  he  met  a  per- 
son whose  appearance  brought  him  to  a  full 
pause.  He  was  a  tall,  slender,  melancholy 
looking  man,  with  black  hair,  a  black  suit  of 
clothes,  black  crape  on  his  hat,  dark  com- 
l>lexion,  and  dark,  sad  eyes.  He  was  fully 
five  years  younger  than  Torn,  perhaps  more  ; 
])Ut  Lis  shoulders  had  the  slight  stoop  which 
indicate  student  life,  and  gave  him  an  older 
appearance  than  his  years  would  warrant.  In 
short,  Tom  knew,  presently,  that  the  indi- 
vidual before  him  was  no  other  than  his  old 
college  chum,  Harry  Brown,  who  had  been 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  to  him  for  the 
past  five  years. 

After  the  first   interchange   of  salutations 


was  over,  Tom  foroed  his  friend  to  return  with 
hinx  to  his  owu  house,  and  accompany  him  to 
a  late  breakfast.  It  was  not  until  the  said 
meal  had  been  finished,  and  the  two  friends 
in  their  easy  chairs,  that  Tom  remembered 
and  detailed  to  his  friend,  in  a  jocular  way, 
his  project  of  the  morning,  and  the  adventures 
which  had  befallen  him.  Nor  did  lie  fail  to 
express  the  decision  he  had  arrived  at,  on  the 
strength  of  his  newly-bought  experience. 
Finishing,  he  asked  the  other,  with  a  lively 
air,  what  his  opinions  were,  without  noticing 
the  sadness  that  had  been  deepening  on  Harry 
Brown's  face  while  ho  had  been  speaking. 

"If  you  ask  me  whether  a  married  life  is 
necessarily  happy,"  replied  Harry,  "I  shall 
be  obliged  to  answer  indefinitely ;  for  it  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  feelings.  Unless  the 
hearts  have  been  long  previously  wedded,  the 
mere  outward  bond  cannot  make  the  most 
desirable  marriages  happy.  But  is  it  possible, 
Tom,"  he  continued,  surveying  the  bachelor 
apartments  in  which  they  sat,  "that  you 
have  been  all  this  while  in  the  world,  and 
irever  loved  ?  for  I  perceive  that  you  have  not, 
or  you  would  not  be  undecided  on  these  ques- 
tions. Yoa  have  never  had  all  your  thoughts 
to  centre  around  one  form  ;  all  your  efforts 
made  for  her  benefit ;  all  the  regions  of  your 
ideal  world  peopled  with  one  image.  You 
have  never  wished  for  omnipresence,  that  you 
might  always  be  near  her ;  never  longed  to 
be  invisible,  that  you  might  guard  her  from 
danger,  without  her  knowing  from  whose 
hand  the  help  had  come.  You  have  never 
watched  for  the  spring  time  and  the  season  of 
flowers  only  that  the  warmth  of  the  breezy 
days  might  bring  health  to  her  cheek  if  she 
were  ill,  or  lightness  to  her  heart  if  she  were 
sad." 

"No,  by  George!  I  haven't,"  said  Tom. 
Then,  seeing  the  melancholy  which  had  deep- 
ened on  the  face  of  his  friend,  and  noticing 
for  the  first  time  the  crape  on  his  hat,  his  tone 
softened  apologetically,  as  he  asked,  "Harry, 
who  's  dead  ?" 

"  Two  years  ago,  Tom,"  said  his  friend,  "I 
was  married." 

"You  married  !"  cried  Tom,  in  much  aston- 
ishment. 

"No  ordinary  friend  has  a  right  to  know 
the  deep  secrets  of  human  hearts,"  continued 
the  speaker,  unheeding  the  interruption  ;  but 
I  will  tell  you,  since  you  seem  so  incredu- 
lous, that  /  was  happy.     My  wife  was  young, 
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younger  than  I,  and  we  were  both.  poor.  I 
had  one  of  the  lowest  fellowships  at  the  col- 
lege, and  we  could  barelj  live  comfortably 
on  my  salary.  But  although  my  home  was 
meagrely  furnished,  and  my  dinners  far  from 
luxurious,  I  was  as  happy  as  God  ever  per- 
mits mortals  to  be ;  haj^pier  than  He  ever 
permits  unto  the  end.  My  mental  tasks  at 
the  college  were  long  and  arduous.  It  was 
always  dark  in  winter  before  I  reached  home  ; 
but  my  wife's  kiss  would  dispel  a  day's 
weariness  in  a  moment.  And  when  she  met 
me  at  the  door,  and  her  sweet  voice  ques- 
tioned me,  or  her  eyes  looked  into  mine  as 
no  eyes  ever  looked  into  yours,  Tom,  I  would 
forget  that  the  world  was  wide,  and  its  great 
bosom  stormy  with  human  passions,  and  its 
heart  cold  and  uncharitable  to  the  poor.  If 
she  went  out  of  my  little  sitting-room  to 
prepare  supper,  I  could  hear  her  light  step, 
and  the  sound  of  her  voice  singing  some  music 
that  we  both  loved.  And  I  knew  that  the 
music  came  from  a  heart  that  was  happier 
because  I  was  near,  and  I  knew  that  tlxis 
heart  was  mine.  Mine !  Ah,  that  was  my 
fatal  mistake  !  I  only  thought  it  was  mine. 
It  was  not  mine.  It  was  God's  own  heart,  too 
lovely  for  this  earth — too  lovely  for  me.  My 
wife  is  dead,  Tom ;  she  is  gone  before  me,  and 
I  am  alone.  The  first  tears  she  ever  shed 
after  she  was  my  wife  fell  on  her  pale  cheek 
when  she  first  knew  that  we  were  to  be  parted. 

"Do  not  ask  idle  questions,  Tom,  on  these 
divine  things.  Do  not  ask  me  for  metaphysical 
dissertations  on  human  love  ;  but  remember 
this,  and  believe  it  forever,  for  it  was  said  by 
one  greater  than  either  of  us  :  '  No  revelation 
from  God,  no  dissertation  from  man  can  tell 
you  what  love  is.  Nothing  but  the  mirror, 
the  broken,  shattered  mirror  of  the  human 
heart  ever  can.  Out  of  your  own  heart  you 
may  know  what  love  is.  In  no  other  possible 
way,  by  no  other  help  or  sign.  All  the  words 
and  sounds  ever  uttered,  all  the  revelations 
of  cloud  or  flame  are  utterly  powerless.  They 
cannot  tell  you  in  the  smallest  point  what 
love  means.     Only  the  broken  mirror  can.'  " 

Harry  Brown  arose,  put  on  his  coat,  bade 
adieu  to  his  friend,  and  withdrew. 

"Well,"  thought  Tom  Snuggery,  as  he 
rang  to  have  the  breakfast  cleared  away, 
"  I  'm  worse  ofi"  than  I  was  before.  If  I  get  a 
bad  wife  she  '11  beat  me,  and  if  I  get  a  good 
one  she  '11  die.  I  think  I  '11  be  a  bachelor, 
after  all." 

VOL.  LXVIII. — 42 


DUTIES  OF  BROTHERS  TO  SISTERS. 

An  American  writer  gives  the  following  ex- 
cellent advice  to  young  men :  You  may,  by 
your  example,  exert  a  very  salutary  influence 
upon  your  sisters  and  the  younger  members 
of  your  family  ;  also  upon  female  society  at 
large.  Sisters  may  do  much  towards  restrain- 
ing their  brothers  from  vice,  but  brothers  may 
do  still  more  for  their  sisters  ;  for  sisters  gene- 
rally love  their  brothers  with  more  ardor  and 
tenderness  of  affection  than  brothers  exercise 
towards  their  sisters.  They  also  look  up  to 
their'  brothers,  respect  their  opinions,  enjoy 
their  protection,  seek  their  society,  imbibe 
their  views,  follow  their  example.  Hence, 
brothers  are,  in  a  great  degree,  responsible 
for  the  character  of  their  sisters,  and  also,  fer- 
tile same  reason,  of  the  younger  members  of 
their  family. 

Make  it  your  first  object  to  secure  your  sisters 
to  religion. — However  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, unless  they  are  pious,  they  lack  the 
essential  glory  and  ornament  of  their  sex. 
You  can  hardly  be  faithful  to  them  in  vain. 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  good  brother  puts  forth 
kind,  judicious,  persevering  efi"orts  to  bring 
his  sisters  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Saviour,  which  are  not  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

Always  treat  them  with  affectionate  respect. — 
Every  young  man  ought  to  feel  that  his  honor 
is  involved  in  the  character  and  dignity  of  his 
sisters.  There  is  no  insult  which  he  should 
sooner  rebuke  than  one  ofi"ered  to  them.  But 
if  you  would  have  others  to  esteem  and  honor 
them,  you  must  esteem  and  honor  them  your- 
self. Treat  them  with  far  less  reserve,  but 
with  no  less  delicacy,  than  you  would  the 
most  genteel  stranger.  Nothing  in  a  family 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  visitor  with  more  delight 
than  to  see  brothers  treat  their  sisters  with 
kindness,  civility,  attention,  and  love.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  offensive,  or 
speaks  worse  for  the  honor  of  a  family,  than 
that  coarse,  rude,  unkind  manner  which 
brothers  sometimes  exhibit. 

Beivare  how  you  speak  of  your  sisters. — Even 
gold  is  tarnished  by  much  handling.  If  you 
speak  in  their  praise — of  their  beauty,  learn- 
ing, manners,  wit,  or  attentions — you  will 
subject  them  to  taunt  and  ridicule  ;  if  you 
say  anything  against  them,  you  will  bring 
reproach  upon  yourself  and  them  too.  If  you 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  them,  do  it  with 
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modesty  and  few  words.  Let  others  do  all  tlie 
praising,  and  yourself  enjoy  it. 

//'  yoH  are  separated  from  them,  maintain  with 
them  a  correspondence. — This  will  do  yourself 
good  as  well  as  them.  Do  not  neglect  this 
duty,  nor  grow  remiss  in  it.  Give  your 
friendly  advice,  and  seek  theirs  in  return.  As 
they  mingle  intimately  with  their  sex,  they 
can  enlighten  your  mind  respecting  many 
particulars  relating  to  female  character  im- 
portant for  you  to  know  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  the  same  opportunity  to  do 
them  a  similar  service.  However  long  or 
widely  separated  from  them,  keep  up  your 
fraternal  affection  and  intercourse.  It  is  omi- 
nous of  evil  when  a  young  man  forgets  his 
sister. 

If  you  are  living  at  home  with  them,  you 
may  do  them  a  thousand  little  services,  which 
will  cost  you  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  which 
will  greatly  add  to  theirs.  If  they  wish  to  go 
out  of  an  evening — to  a  religious  meeting,  or 
a  concert,  or  a  visit,  or  for  any  other  object — 
always  be  happy,  if  possible,  to  wait  upon 
them.  Consider  their  situation,  and  think 
how  you  would  wish  them  to  treat  you  if  the 
case  were  reversed. 


THE  CASKET  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.     PABOR. 

{Penrl  the  SM?i.) 

THE  PLEDGE.— AN  APPEAL. 

Come  siga  the  pledge,  come  sign  the  pledge,  young  men 

and  maidens  all, 
And  keep  the  youug  years  of  your  life  so  that,  when  Time 

shall  call 
White  hairs  on  heads  now  raven-crowned,  and  weakness 

where  is  power, 
Your  hearts  may  be  as  pure  and  true  as  in  this  happy 

hour. 
0  ye  who  on  youth's  confines  stand,  flushed  with  the  rays 

of  hope, 
Along  the  vista  of  whose  years  the  beums  of  promise  slope. 
Ye  launch  your  shallop  on  a  stream  beside  whose  banks 

there  grow 
The  tulip  tree  of  happiness,  the  tangle  weeds  of  wo  ! 
The  evil  blending  with  the  good,  the  fiilse  mixed  with  the 

true, 
The  shadow  and  the  sunlight,  each,  old,  yet  forever  new  ; 
And"  as  ye  choose,  ye  must  abide  ;  for  hate  or  for  love's 

sake 
On  the  white  pages  of  your  lives  your  record  ye  must 

make  ; 
The  pen  of  glad  experience  is  ready  at  command, 
The  unseen  angel  of  good  deeds  is  by  to  guide  your  hand, 
And  yoii  can  write  a  record  there  of  such  good  deeds  as  go 
To  make  up  human  happiness  in  this  our  world  of  wo. 
About  your  pathway  ye  may  shed  the  sunshine  of  a  love 
Equalled  by  angels  only  in  the  beautiful  above; 


And  you  can  scatter  blessings  whore  the  need  is  sorest 

felt, 
In  such  sweet  guise  of  charity  that  flinty  hearts  will  melt, 
And  many  call  you  blessed,  for  the  sweet  sense  of  relief 
Kisiug  out  of  desolation,  rising  up  from  beds  of  grief. 
Oh  ye  may  each  one  bo  Howards  in  this  good  cause,  if 

you  will! 
For  the  prisons  of  Intemperance  the  drunkards  daily  fill ; 
Scarce  a  cell  is  ever  empty  ;  no  tenant  sunk  so  low 
But  some  word  uttered  there  in  love  may  waken  into 

flow 
The  better  nature  of  the  man,  the  hope  that  seldom  dies 
Within  man's  bosom  till  the  seal  of  Death  is  on  his  eyes ; 
And  he  who  wakens  one  to  life,  to  temperance,  to  truth, 
Who  breaks  the  shackles  of  a  vice  fatal  to  age  or  youth, 
A  victor  is,  more  Avorthy  crown  of  laurel  <Jr  of  bay 
Than  he  who  bases  all  his  clajm  upon  his  skill  to  slay. 
The  battle-fields  of  life  ai-e  not  alone  where  foemen  meet, 
We  find  them  in  our  daily  walks  and  on  the  public  street ; 
The  young  and  innocent  are  there,  and  learning  all  too 

fast 
To  taste  the  cup  whose  hidden  lees  shall  poison  them  at 

last. 
They  do  not  see  the  sei-pent  hid  within  the  sparkling  cup, 
They  do  not  taste  the  bitterness  that  swiftly  follows  up 
The  draining  of  the  beverage  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 
They  only  catch  the  sparkles  as  they  pour  the  poison  in. 

Come  sign  the  pledge,  come  sign  the  pledge,  ye  cannot 

^  sign  too  soon, 
The  time  is  coming  when  you  '11  ask  in  vain  for  such  a 

boon ! 
We  ask  you  by  the  hopes  you  hold,  the  loves  you  cherish 

most, 
Sail  with  us  in  the  Temperance  ship  to  that  enchanted 

coast 
Where  happiness  and  peace  abide,  and  where  time's  rapid 

tide 
Forever  flows  between  the  banks  where  joy  and  peace 

abide. 
Sail  with  us  in  the  Temperance  ship ;  Neptune  shall  guard 

the  sails 
And  speed  us  on  our  journey  with  fair  and  gentle  gales ; 
And  over  and  above  us  all,  our  pleasure  to  enhance, 
Will  shine  in  the  clear  sky  of  time  the  Sun  of  Temper- 
ance. 
Sail  with  us  in  the  Temperance  ship  {     Of  those  who  sail 

alone 
By  far  the  greater  number  are  upon  the  breakers  thrown  ; 
Their  fragile  boat  cannot  resist  the  fearful  tide  that  swee]is 
Toward  the  fatal  whirlpool  where  the  storm-lashed  water 

leaps ; 
And  though  the  Temperance  lighthouse  throws  its  warn- 
ing beams  around, 
They  only  see  the  breakers  dash  where  safety  is  not  found. 
Oh  down  along  the  shore  of  time,  how  many  wrecks  are 

strown ! 
They  scorned  the  Temperance  pilot — ^they  sailed  their  sh'.p 

alone — 
And  never  one  returned  to  port.     How  many  a  darkened 

hearth 
These  ships  that  went,  but  came  not  back,  have  made 
upon  the  earth! 


Fame. — As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  shell,  so  ripens  in  the  tomb  all  the 
fame  that  is  truly  precious. 


UNTO  THE  EIs^D. 


T   MARGARET 


UNTER    OR ANT. 


The  slant  sunbeams  made  golden  ladders 
for  tlie  departing  day  to  pass  to  other  lands, 
and  a  calm,  cool  evening  was  succeeding  to  a 
sultry  day,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  garden, 
Jocelyn,  and  Ethel,  and  I.  The  day  had  been 
close  and  oppressive,  threatening  rain ;  but 
towards  evening  the  clouds  had  scattered, 
leaving  their  promise  unfulfilled ;  the  sun 
shone  out  in  royal  splendor,  and  now  "the 
day  was  dying  like  a  king." 

Looking  westward  over  the  broad,  level 
meadows,  the  air  seemed  flooded  with  a  haze 
of  golden  dust,  while  here  and  there  a  solitary 
tree  stood  up,  distinct  and  dark  against  the 
fiery  sky ;  the  three  tall  old  poplars  in  the 
garden,  that  had  wrestled  with  the  .fierce  sea- 
breezes  till  they  had  grown  gnarled  and 
rugged  in  the  struggle,  cast  long,  slanting 
shadows  down  the  sandy  road ;  the  wind  was 
coming  up,  fresh  and  strong  from  the  sea,  and 
rustled  their  crisp  leaves,  while  above  our 
heads  lar^e  flocks  of  crows,  by  twos  and  threes, 
and  then  in  larger  detachments,  were  flying 
lazily  homeward  to  their  nests  among  the 
cedars,  from  the  sea-shore  where  they  had 
passed  the  day  feeding  upon  the  waifs  cast  up 
by  the  waves. 

Lynn  lay  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  tract  of 
level  land  stretching  backward  from  the  sea. 
Beyond  it  lay  the  wide,  desolate  marshes, 
wasted  and  ravaged  by  the  ocean,  the  melan- 
choly wash  of  its  advancing  tides  as  they 
c-rept  among  its  reedy  islands,  and  the  cry  of 
the  sea-fowl,  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the 
death-like  stillness  that  hung  like  a  white 
mist  over  its  empty  solitudes.  Behind  the 
village,  a  long  range  of  low  hills,  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  stunted  cedars  and  hardy 
underbrush,  shut  in  the  view  to  the  north, 
while  eastward  and  southward,  sea  and  sky, 
ever  mutable  yet  ever  the  same,  beautiful 
alike  in  storm  and  calm,  old  yet  ever  new, 
rounded  and  completed  the  scene  I  looked 
on,  as  I  stood  there  in  the*  garden,  gazing 
idly  at  the  familiar  sweep  of  marsh  and 
meadow,  hill  and  wood,  and  village  street. 

There  are  some  days  and  scenes  that  stamp 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the  memory,  though 
unmarked  by  any  startling  event,  not  memo- 


rable above  a  thousand  other  days,  yet  stand- 
ing out  from  the  misty  past  in  strong  relief, 
and  remembered  with  unaccountable  tenacity, 
when  far  more  important  scenes  and  incidents 
have  faded  from  the  mind !  and  when  some 
subtle  link  of  memory  is  struck — it  may  be  a 
wind,  a  flower,  an  odor — that  day  comes  back 
to  us.  So  I  never  feel  the  fresh  wind  from  off 
the  sea  but  it  brings  back  to  me  that  summer 
afternoon  when  we  all  stood  together  under 
the  poplars. 

While  we  stood  there.  Earl  Hathaway, 
Jocelyn's  friend  and  ours,  came  up  and  joined 
us.  I  had  known  Earl  for  years.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  neighboring  wealthy  squire,  and  we 
had  been  friends  and  playmates  from  child- 
hood. 

When  the  rich  midsummer  trailed  its  af- 
fluence of  splendor  through  the  lengthened 
days,  filling  the  land  with  the  flush  of  blos- 
soms and  the  song  of  birds,  we  wandered 
through  the  silent,  odorous  woods,  and  up  the 
slanting  liill- sides,  where  the  wild  roses  trailed 
over  the  thickets,  and  held  up  their  delicate 
pink  goblets  for  the  sunlight  to  pour  in  its 
golden  wine — through  shady,  brier-hedged 
lanes  and  sun-gilt  meadows,  where  the  yellow 
lilies  swung  their  burnished  bells.  And 
later,  when  autumn  had  hung  out  his  red 
banner  in  the  woods,  and  the  white  mist  came 
up  damp  arid  chilling  from  the  marshes  in  the 
gray  morning,  like  some  pale  presence  slowly 
folding  up  its  ghostly  garments  and  stealing 
back  to  the  land  of  shadows  ;  and  later  still, 
when  winter's  icy  spears  had  stripped  autumn's 
scarlet  ensign  from  the  forest-boughs,  and 
wrapped  up  in  its  burial  robes  the  bloom  and 
lush  magnificence  of  summer,  to  await  its 
spring-tide  resurrection.  We  had  sat  together 
by  the  ruddy  fire,  watching  the  pictures  come 
and  go  in  the  dropping  coals,  as  the  blue 
smoke- wreaths  curled  up  the  ample  chimney  ; 
and  though  of  late  years  he  had  been  absent 
from  Lynn  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  distant 
city,  we  had  taken  up  the  old  mode  of  life  on 
his  return,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  saw 
him  at  the  parsonage,  where  his  bright, 
pleasant  face,  and  sunny  temper  always  made 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  quiet  little  circle. 
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I  watched  him  as  he  sauntered  up  the  road, 
with  a  swift  thought  of  all  this  in  my  heart. 

"Is  it  possible  I  find  you  all  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  after  this  Egyptian  desert 
of  a  day  ?  Why,  Agnes,  you  pale  little  thing, 
I  made  sure  you  would  be  melted  away  like 
a  snow-wreath,  crystallized  into  a  dew-drop, 
or  transmuted  by  some  such  desiccating  pro- 
cess." 

We  all  laughed  at  Earl's  quaint  expression, 
which,  if  incorrect  as  a  figure  of  speech,  cer- 
tainly did  convey  some  idea  of  the  intense, 
breathless  warmth  of  that  day,  and  I  answered 
his  j  eating  salutation  with  a  merry  reply,  as 
I  opened  the  gate  for  him  ;  but  he  declined  to 
enter,  saying,  gayly  : — 

"I  have  been  guarding  'the  Oaks'  all  day 
in  the  absence  of  my  father,  who  has  been 
over  to  Ashleigh  to  transact  some  business. 
It 's  a  whim  of  his  that  the  place  must  never  be 
left  alone,  lest  it  might  slide  off  into  the  sea, 
I  suppose,  or  be  pocketed  by  dishonest  ser- 
vants, if  left  unguarded.  So  I  have  passed 
the  day  a  prisoner  upon  my  paternal  acres, 
in  melancholy  efforts  to  kill  time.  I  have 
studied  the  portraits  of  my  ancestors  in  the 
great  hall  till  I  know  every  seam  and  crack 
in  the  canvas  ;  I  have  read  the  last  Gazette 
through  three  times,  advertisements  and  all ; 
and—" 

' '  Poor  fellow ! ' '  interrupted  Jocelyn.  * '  What 
a  pitiable  case — absolute  destitution  of  any 
rational  occupation  !  what  can  we  do  to  reward 
your  past  suffering  ?" 

Earl  smiled  at  Jocelyn's  good-humored  rail- 
lery, and  answered: — 

*'  The  evening  is  too  beautiful  to  lose  ;  there- 
fore I  propose  that  you  shall  all  help  me  to 
enjoy  it  by  way  of  a  'reward,'  as  Jocelyn  calls 
it.  Come,  let  us  go  down  to  the  shore  ;  it  is 
beautiful  there  now ;  the  tide  is  coming  in, 
and  this  fresh  wind  is  sending  the  waves  in^ 
curling  and  sparkling  as  if  crested  with  fire  ; 
or  do  you  prefer  a  ramble  on  the  hills,  Ethel  ?" 

She  smiled,  and  answered  carelessly  : — 

"Let  us  go  down  to  the  beach." 

I  was  surprised,  for  Ethel  did  not  like  the 
sea,  and  seldom  went  to  the  shore  when  she 
could  avoid  it ;  but  I  had  begun  to  notice  that 
she  consulted  Earl's  tastes  rather  than  her 
own  in  many  things,  even  when  I  knew  she 
oould  not  understand  or  sympathize.  She 
had  been  leaning,  against  one  of  the  poplars, 
but  as  she  spoke  she  came  forward,  and  by  a 
slight  movement,  placed  herself  by  his  side. 


A  shadow  passed  over  Jocelyn's  face  as  he 
noticed  the  motion,  and  then  his  own  sweet 
smile  came  back,  and  we  were  soon  talking 
gayly  as  we  followed  them  through  sandy 
lanes,  hedged  with  tangled  vines  and  briars, 
with  the  dust  of  that  hot  day  lying  white  on 
their  leaves,  and  over  wide,  barren  fields  of 
coarse,  tufted  grass,  down  to  the  beach. 

It  was  beautiful  there,  as  Earl  had  said— a 
broad  stretch  of  sand,  now  damp  with  the 
incoming  tide,  and  beyond  it  the  sea,  the  blue, 
the  grand  old  sea,  that  Earl  and  I  loved  so 
well.  The  tide  was  coming  in,  and  the  waves 
dashed  and  tumbled  in  heavy  masses  against 
the  crags  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
flung  their  wreaths  of  foam  far  up  the  beach. 
Earl  looked  out  over  the  water  with  a  kin- 
dling eye,  the  blood  coming  to  his  cheek  slowly, 
as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  excitement. 

"How  beautiful  it  is!"  he  said,  softly,* 
almost  reverently,  as  he  lifted  his  cap  and 
let  the  strong  wind  toss  back  his  hair.  "I 
love  it,  the  free,  restless  ocean.  See  how 
the  great  waves  climb  and  wrestle  with  each 
other  as  they  come  plunging  in  among  the 
rocks ;  see  the  white  gulls  flying  home  through 
the  sunset  to  their  homes  among  the  marshes. ' ' 
He  spoke  to  Ethel,  but  he  never  looked  away 
from  the  water  where  the  splendor  had  begun 
to  fade  a  little.  "See  what  beautiful  sprays 
of  sea-weed  the  tide  is  bringing  in,  and  look, 
Ethel,  yonder  comes  a  log — perhaps  a  plank 
from  some  foundered  vessel,  rolling  and 
plunging  in  towards  shore.  I  could  fancy  it 
the  lifeless  corpse  of  some  shipwrecked  mar- 
iner cast  up  at  our  feet  by  the  waves." 

Ethel  shivered.  The  evenings  were  chilly, 
though  it  was  August,  but  I  knew  it  was  not 
that.  She  had  a  strong,  and  to  me  an  in- 
comprehensible dread  of  the  sea,  a  terror  as 
unconquerable  as  it  was  irrational.  The 
everlasting  thunder  of  its  waves  awed  and 
oppressed  her  with  a  sense  of  overwhelming 
power ;  its  eternal  silence,  its  empty  vastness  of 
uninhabitable  brine,  chilled  and  repelled  her  ; 
all  that  was  weak  and  untrue  in  her  nature 
quailed  before  its  stern,  solemn  grandeur. 
To  her  it  always  suggested  weird,  gloomy 
images  of  storm  and  darkness,  broken  spars 
drifting  helplessly  on  the  desolate  mid-seas, 
and  clinging  to  them,  half-naked  forms  of 
drowning  sailors,  pinched  with  famine,  mad 
with  despair,  great  splintered  bergs,  gleaming 
white  and  ghastly  in  the  pale  polar  moonlight, 
crunching  and  grinding  as  they  drift  onward 
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through  the  death-like  silence  of  those  regions 
of  eternal  night  and  frost ;  white,  dead  faces, 
with  blank  eves  and  floating  hair,  slowly 
lifted  up  into  the  light  through  the  clear 
green  water. 

So  I  knew  why  she  shuddered  at  this 
fanciful  conceit  of  Earl's,  as  she  tried  to  look 
steadily  at  the  dark  object  that  tossed  and 
swayed  on  the  shifting  currents,  gradually 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore,  half 
fearing  a  realization  of  her  superstitious  dread. 
Even  when  the  tide  washed  it  upon  the  beach 
some  rods  from  where  we  stood,  and  at  last 
she  knew  it  to  be  only  a  broken  spar,  sad 
memorial  of  some  brave  ship  that  had  gone 
down,  perhaps  leagues  and  leagues  away  from 
land,  she  could  not  wholly  conquer  her  inde- 
finite dread. 

*  *  Why,  Ethel,  this  chilly  wind  has  driven 
all  the  color  from  your  face  ;  you  are  as  pale 
as  a  ghost,"  said  Earl,  glancing  at  her  as  she 
stood  silent,  looking  uneasily  out  toward  the 
sea.  *'The  sea  air  doesn't  agree  with  your 
cousin,  Agnes ;  but  you  are  as  bright  and 
blooming  as  '  the  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. ' 
I  could  imagine  myself  some  ancient  ocean 
deity  in  search  of  a  throne  and  a  kingdom,  a 
little  reduced  in  circumstances  it  is  true,  but 
what  does  it  signify  ?  I  have  the  gods  of  old 
for  an  illustrious  precedent.  Come,  who  will 
follow  me  to  Black  Rock  ?  That  is  a  most  fitting 
throne  for  an  aquatic  monarch.  Agnes,  my 
little  subject,  I  command  your  obedience." 

"Most  humbly  I  comply,  my  lord,"  I  an- 
swered, laughing,  as  I  yielded  to  his  assump- 
tion of  mock  royalty.  , 

"Then  follow  me;  Ethel  and  .Jocelyn,  will 
you  share  the  splendors  of  my  state  ?" 

She  drew  back  with  a  jesting  reply,  and 
Earl  and  I  passed  on  together  to  Black  Rock, 
leaving  her  alone  upon  the  sands  with  Jocelyn, 
tender,  patient,  loving  Jocelyn,  to  whom  she 
was  the  fate,  the  destiny  that  ruled  his  life, 
the  moon  beneath  whose  varying  influence 
his  tides  of  feeling  sank  or  swelled. 

Black  Rock  was  a  huge  granite  crag  termi- 
nating a  long,  low  ledge  of  rocks  that  ran  out 
into  the  sea  some  distance,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  narrow  channel,  over  which.  Earl 
swung  me  lightly. 

"  There,"  said  he,  as  he  leaped  to  my  side. 
"Now  we  are  alone  at  last,  sole  inhabitants 
of  my  island  kingdom.  You  are  not  afraid  of 
the  sea,  Agnes  ;  I  know  you  love  it  as  I  do, 
for  you  understand  me  when  I  talk  of  it,  and 
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listen  patiently  to  my  boyish  enthusiasm.  I 
have  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  all  the 
afternoon ;  -Why  have  you  avoided  me,  Agnes  ?" 

"  I  have  not  avoided  you,  Earl,"  I  answered. 
"But  you  were  walking  with  my  cousin,  and 
I  thought  she  could  amuse  you  better  than  I." 

He  had  dropped  his  bantering  tone,  and 
as  I  spoke  he  took  both  my  hands  in  his,  and 
said,  softly  : — 

"0,  my  little  Sea  Queen!  do  you  know  I 
think  you  have  stolen  the  beauty  of  the 
sunset  to-night  ?  All  its  flush  is  on  your  cheek, 
all  the  splendor  of  its  fire  is  in  your  eyes,  and 
its  warm  glory  has  turned  your  brown  hair 
into  shining  bronze."  He  raised  his  hand 
and  just  touched  my  hair,  and  then  checked 
himself.  We  were  too  far  from  shore  for  her 
to  hear  our  words,  but  I  felt  sure  that  Ethel 
had  noticed  the  quick,  caressing  gesture. 
Perhaps  he  thought  so  too,  for  he  turned  a 
little,  so  our  faces  were  hidden  from  the 
beach. 

As  he  stood  there  before  me,  looking  down 
on  me  with  his  frank,  joyous  eyes,  I  thought, 
in  all  the  years  I  had  known  Earl  Hathaway, 
I  had  never  seen  him  look  so  handsome,  that 
he  had  never  been  so  near  my  heart  as  then. 
As  the  passing  years  had  wrought  the  promise 
of  his  bright-eyed,  active  boyhood  in  the  tall, 
powerfully-knit  frame  of  manhood,  with  a 
man's  clear  intellect  and  ardent  impulses,  the 
warm  friendship  of  my  childhood  had  deepened 
into  the  firmest,  truest,  best  love  of  my 
woman's  nature,  and  I  loved  him  with  a  silent 
strength,  sure  of  his  answering  love,  although 
no  spoken  words  had  ever  flung  a  shining  span 
across  the  sweet  uncertainty,  making  a  golden 
bridge  whereon  our  thoughts  could  pass  from 
heart  to  heart.  I  felt  the  tender  meaning  of 
his  words  ;  but  one  of  those  strange,  secret 
impulses,  which  seem  without  or  beyond 
ourselves,  and  which  sometimes  keeps  us 
silent  at  the  very  moment  when  to  have 
spoken  would  have  changed  the  current  of  a 
life,  when  afterwards  we  would  give  worlds 
if  we  had  spoken,  kept  me  silent,  looking 
out  towards  the  twilight '  sky  where  now 
the  dun  and  purple  shadows  were  gathering 
swiftly. 

"Agnes,"  he  said,  as  I  did  not  speak, 
'  *  you  are  not  displeased  with  me  ?  That  is  not 
what  has  kept  you  so  absorbed  in  Jocelyn' s 
grave  philosophizing  ever  since  I  met  you  at 
the  gate?" 

' '  0  no,   Earl ;    but   I   thought   that   Etli(^ 
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Tras  amusing  yoxi  better  than  I  could  do,"  I 
answered  as  before.  "She  is  po  gay  and 
lively,  always  flashing  into  song  and  laughter, 
while  I  am  always  grave  and  still,  not  at  all 
mce  you." 

"  According  to  the  law  of  contraries,  I  ought 
to  like  you  all  the  better  for  that,"  he  an- 
swered, gayly.  "Your  calm  face  and  quiet 
voice  are  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  my  more 
restless  temperament ;  your  gravity  against 
my  levity  ;  your  deliberate  judgment  against 
my  thoughtless  impulses,  that  would  keep  the 
balance  even.  And  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
displeased — " 

"Hark!"  I  interrupted.  "There  is  Ethel 
calling  us."  She  had  a  voice  of  strange 
power  and  sweetness,  and  as  it  ran  along  the 
twilight  sands,  it  thrilled  me  like  a  strain  of 
unearthly  music-^ 

"The  horns  of  Elf  land  faintly  blowing." 
"  Let  me  go.  Earl,"  I  said,  trying  to  disengage 
my  hands  from  his.      "It   is    time   we  were 
going  back,  and  she  will  be  impatient." 

"0,  Agnes  !  my  little  Agnes  !"  he  stopped, 
and  released  me  suddenly  ;  then  he  led  me 
over  the  rocks  back  to  the  beach  where  Ethel 
and  Jocelyn  were  waiting  for  us.  After  that, 
we  wandered  slowly  home  through  the  dusky 
lanes  and  over  the  shadowy  lields.  Earl  walk- 
ing close  by  my  side,  talking  gayl^  on  indifferent 
themes,  Jocelyn  with  a  grave,  calm,  rested 
face,  less  silent  than  was  his  wont ;  Ethel  as 
brilliant  and  gay  as  ever. 

Ethel  and  I  were  cousins,  but  very  unlike 
in  mind  and  person.  I  was  small,  pale, 
brown-eyed,  my  only  beauty  the  gleamy  gold 
of  my  shining  chestnut  braids  ;  qiliet  and 
undemonstrative  in  temperament,  with  an 
intense  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and 
true,  a  quick,  fiery  scorn  of  all  things  mean 
and  base,  and  a  strong,  silent  intensity  of 
feeling  few  thought  me  capable  of  possessing. 
Ethel  was  the  only  child  of  my  mother's 
brother,  who  had  married,  while  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  a  beautiful,  but  low-born 
Spanish  or  Italian  lady,  I  have  forgotten  which, 
for  my  uncle's  story  was  never  alluded  to  in 
my  heai'ing  by  my  mother,  whose  hatred  of 
the  "foreign  woman,"  as  she  called  her,  was 
intense  and  lasting.  Bitterly  reproached  by 
liis  family  and  friends  at  home  for  his  rash 
and  unfortunate  alliance,  he  had  never  brought 
his  young  wife  to  England,  but  had  remained 
abroad  with  her,  where  he  had  died  soon  after 
his    marriage.      Ethel   herself    was   born   at 


Gordo,  a  little  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  from 
whence  she  had  been  sent  to  receive  her 
education  at  the  conventual  school  at  Brionne 
in  France.  After  the  death  of  her  mother, 
about  two  years  before,  she  had  come  to  live 
with  us,  the  only  living  relatives  she  had  who 
could  offer  her  a  home  ;  and  she  was  made 
welcome  for  the  sake  of  her  dead  father, 
though  I  am  not  sure  my  mother  ever  forgot 
she  was  the  child  of  a  stranger. 

She  inherited  from  her  ill-fated  father  only 
her  Saxon  name,  while  from  the  dusky-eyed 
Spanish  mother,  who  slept  by  the  banks  of  thc 
Tarro,  she  inherited  the  clear  olive  of  her 
complexion,  with  the  red  blood  flushing 
through  the  delicate  skin,  the  lustrous  splen- 
dor of  her  large,  soft  eyes,  black  as  death,  as 
beautiful,  as  unfathomable  as  the  starry, 
purple  midnights  of  her  own  tropic  skies,  the 
shining  waves  of  night-black  hair  that  swept 
back  from  her  face  in  heavy,  rippling  masses, 
and  the  lithe  grace  of  her  tall,  finely-propor- 
tioned figure,  faultless  from  the  white,  proudly 
curved  throat  to  the  slender  foot.  But  for 
her  temperament  she  must  have  gone  back  to 
a  more  distant  source  :  cool,  selfish,  brilliant, 
fascinating  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of 
her  influence  by  her  graceful  assumption  of 
the  very  virtue  she  did  not  possess,  subtle  and 
self-centred,  strong  in  her  very  subtlety,  and 
veiling  all  defects  of  character  with  a  rare 
grace  and  tenderness  of  manner,  that  but  few 
suspected  was  not  the  sterling  gold  of  truth, 
stamped  in  God's  mint  and  bearing  his  image. 
Perhaps  her  superficial  foreign  education  had 
assisted  in  developing  whatsoever  was  least 
pure  and  lofty  in  her  character.  Perhaps,  had 
she  shared  tlie  advantages  I  had  possessed, 
she  might  have  been  a  better  woman. 

My  father  had  been  the  curate  of  Lynn, 
and  upon  his  death,  his  successor,  Joceh-u 
Thorne,  had  taken  up  his  residence  with  us 
at  the  parsonage,  thus  sparing  us  the  pain  of 
a  removal  from  our  old  home,  and  "we  had 
come  to  love  and  honor  him,  treating  him 
with  the  pleasant  freedom  of  a  brother. 

The  parsonage* stood  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
village,  on  a  slight  slope.  It  was  not  beau- 
tiful, not  even  picturesque,  but  I  loved  it  with 
its  three  gray  old  poplars  and  its  wide  reach 
of  sea  and  sky.  It  was  a  tall,  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  numerous  dormer  win- 
dows projecting  from  the  steep  roof,  and 
clustering  chimneys  irregularly  grouped  at 
convenient  angles.     In  front,  a  small  garden 
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surrounded  by  a  high  white  pealing,  opened  on 
the  sandy  village  road,  and  beyond  it,  wide, 
.  sedgy  meadows,  skirted  with  stunted,  storm- 
blown  willows,  stretched  downward  to  the 
sea. 

We  had  lingered  and  loitered  on  our  way, 
until  the  soft  gray  of  twilight  had  deepened 
into  the  dun  of  early  evening,  and  as  a  bend 
in  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  home,  a 
bright  light  was  gleaming  from  the  window  of 
the  little  parlor,  while  a  fine  horse  standing 
fastened  at  the  gate  announced  the  presence 
of  a  stranger. 

Earl  left  us  at  the  door,  and  we  passed  in. 
A  tall,  handsome  young  man  was  sitting  in 
the  parlor  with  my  mother  and  my  sister 
Maud,  and  as  we  entered,  he  rose  quickly  to 
meet  us  with  an  expression  of  pleasure.  To 
my  surprise,  Ethel  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  greeted  him 
wai-mly,  introducing  him  to  us  as  "my 
cousin,  Mr.  Bell." 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  said 
Ethel,  in  her  clear,  rich  voice  that  lent  a 
subtle  charm  to  even  the  commonest  phrase. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
down  here  in  this  unfashionable  corner  of  the 
globe?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  taken  you  quite  by  siirprise, 
I  own,"  he  answered,  laughing.  "Unexpected, 
but  not  wholly  unwelcome,  I  hope.  The  fact 
is,  I  haVe  been  a  little  ill,  and  have  been 
ordered  down  to  the  sea-shore  for  a  month  or 
so  ;  so  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
to  come  down  to  Lynn,  Avhere  I  was  sure 
of  finding  other  attractions  beyond  the  air 
and  scenery." 

He  glanced  impressively  at  Ethel  as  he 
spoke.  She  colored  a  little,  and  replied  she 
honied  he  had  not  been  kept  waiting  long. 

"0,  no,  not  more  than  half  an  hour.  So 
you  have  turned  sea-nymph  since  I  saw  you 
last  summer ;  Mrs.  Fanshawe  told  me  you 
were  -down  at  the  beach.  I  did  not  know  the 
roads  round  here,  or  I  should  have  gone  in 
search  of  you.  Miss  Brand." 

"A  profitless  quest,"  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing. "Have  you  been  in  the  neighborhood 
lo>ig  ?  I  presume  not,  however,  or  you  would 
have  learned  the  way  to  the  beach  ;  that  is  our 
greatest  attraction  to  strangers." 

"  Only  since  morning.  I  reached  Barforth 
Station  about  noon,  and  rode  over  here  di- 
rectly after  dinner." 

After  a;  courteous    acknowledgment  of  his 


•introduction,  he  had  not  spoken  to  me,  and  as 
I  sat  silent  and  unobserved,  I  studied  his 
handsome  face  closely  from  the  shadowy  se- 
curity of  my  distant  corner.  He  was  tall, 
with  a  slight,  well-knit  figure,  a  clear,  pale 
complexion,  fine  eyes,  and  delicate,  regular 
features  framed  in  dark-brown  hair ;  with 
that  indefinable  something  in  the  easy  self- 
possession  of  his  manner  that  stamps  the 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  distantly  related 
to  Ethel  through  her  mother,  though  he  had 
no  title  to  the  cousinship  he  claimed.  She 
had  formed  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him 
during  a  visit  to  London  the  year  before,  and 
since  her  return  I  had  often  heard  her  speak 
of  Jack  Bell ;  and  from  her  occasional  remarks 
I  had  gathered,  as  one  will  without  any  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  facts,  a  clear  impression  of 
his  character,  which  time  proved  to  be  correct. 
Wealthy,  good-tempered,  and  not  bad  at 
heart,  but  possessing  no  firm,  settled  princi- 
ples, lacking  even  the  sardonic  energy  of 
soul  to  say,  in  the  very  strength  of  despair, 
"Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  not  even  vicious 
through  the  love  of  vice,  but  drifting  care- 
lessly along  the  current  of  events  wherever  a 
strong,  restless  will  impelled  him,  simply 
because  to  do  wrong  was  easier  than  to  do 
right — to  yield  was  easier  than  to  resist ;  yet 
passing  among  his  fashionable  associates  for 
a  man  of  honesty  and  honor. 

He  exerted  himself  to  make  the  evening  pass 
pleasantly,  engaging,  us  all  in  ^conversation 
with  graceful  tact ;  but  devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  Ethel,  whose  sparkling  spirits  and  ripe 
loveliness  of  face  and  form  possessed  a  pow- 
erful charm  for  him.  It  was  late  when  he 
left  us,  with  a  promise  to  call  the  next  even- 
ing, if  it  would  not  be  intruding  on  Mrs. 
Fanshawe's  courtesy. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
evening  visits,  morning  rides,  and  twilight 
walks,  in  which  Maud  and  I  were  always 
included,  and  Jocelyn  and  Earl  frequently 
accompanied  us. 

Jack  Bell  took  lodgings  in  the  village,  and 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  parsonage.  His 
admiration  of  Ethel's  dark,  glorious  beauty 
was  undisguised  and  ardent ;  but,  in  spite  of 
his  watchful  attentions,  she  often  managed, 
by  some  dextrous  and  apparently  unconscious 
movement,  to  place  herself  by  Earl's  side 
during  these  long  rides  and  rambles,  leaving 
Jack  Bell  to  laugh,  and  talk,  and  jest  with 
Maud,  fun-loving,  meny  Maud,  with  an  ua 
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meaning  gallantry  that  was  habitual  to  him* 
and  I  was  necessarily  left  to  the  companion- 
ship of  Jocelyn,  whom  I  loved  and  trusted  as 
a  brother — grave,  gentle,  pure-souled  Jocelyn, 
wlio,  with  a  rare  tenderness  of  nature,  honor- 
ing all  women  next  to  his  God,  bravely  put 
aside  all  selfish  feelings,  and  devoted  himself 
to  make  these  rambles  pleasant  to  me. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  bland,  delicious  days 
that  come  in  early  September,  that  we  passed 
out  of  the  little  parsonage  gate  for  one  of 
these  long,  aimless  strolls.  The  noisy  crows 
were  flying  with  discordant  clamor  to  their 
morning  banquet  on  the  beach,  and  now  and 
then  a  startled  sea-fowl  whirled  inland  in 
wide,  sweeping  circles,  and  then  swept  back 
to  the  silent  marshes  that  lay  hidden  by  a 
thin  line  of  white  vapor ;  and  as  we  climbed 
the  rough  peaks  of  the  Storm  Crags,  the  calm 
sea  lay  at  our  feet,  rising  and  sinking  in 
shining  swells — now  flashing  into  a  clear  am- 
ber in  the  sunlight — now  glooming  into  purple 
and  amethyst  in  the  shadow.  Just  at  this 
point  the  land  rose  abruptly  into  a  line  of 
rugged  and  precipitate  cliffs,  just  visible  from 
the  east  window  of  the  parsonage,  and  known 
through  the  country  as  the  Storm  Crags — 
huge,  shapeless  masses  of  rock  confusedly 
piled  together,  and  at  their  base  worn  into 
innumerable  hollows  and  winding  passages  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  that  washed  through 
them  with  a  wild,  ghostly  music,  at  certain 
periods  of  the  tide. 

The  weariness  of  toiling  up  its  rugged  steps 
was  forgotten  in  the  barren  grandeur  of  the 
scene  beyond — the  boundless  stretch  of  sea 
and  sky,  with  their  winds,  and  wdves,  and 
ebbing  tides,  their  stars,  and  clouds,  and 
changing  shadows.  The  sun  was  looking 
down  from  the  mid  heaven  with  a  golden 
smile,  and  the  gray  crags  stood  crowned  in 
the  morning  splendor  like  grim  old  sea-kings 
on  their  rocky  thrones. 

"This  is  grand!  this  is  glorious  I"  cried 
Earl,  as  he  led  Ethel,  a  little  flushed  and 
wearied  with  her  long  walk,  to  a  comfortable 
seat  among  the  smooth  rocks  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff.  "  This  is  glorious  !"  he  repeated, 
looking  out  at  sky  and  water  with  the  glow  of 
strong  emotion  on  his  face.  "It  is  the  very 
sublimity  of  beauty ;  it  stirs  all  that  is  best 
and  deepest  in  my  heart,  and  I  feel  half  a 
poet  up  here  so  near  the  sky.  I  could  fancy 
this  the  very  'crag  Caucasian,'  where  the 
Heaven-forsaken  TiLan  met  and  battled  with 


avenging  fate,  sending  down  through  the 
misty  centuries  that  cry  of  pain  which  has 
reached  our  own  in  ringing  echoes." 

"  I  love  that  grand  old  fable,  with  the  dim 
foreshadowings  of  its  sublime  mystery  ;  but 
these  crags  and  cliffs  have  a  deeper  meaning 
to  me,"  said  Jocelyn,  softly.  "See how  their 
shadows  stretch  away  over  the  rough,  stony 
slopes  below,  suggesting  images  of  that  rest 
and  peace  which  are  like  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land." 

"Nice  place  for  a  picnic,  if  there  was  a 
little  more  of  that  shade,"  said  Jack  Bell, 
lazily  stretching  himself  on  a  convenient 
stone. 

His  shallow  nature  could  not  understand 
the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  Earlj  or  the  reverent 
tenderness  of  Joceljm.  To  him  the  sky  was 
simply  a  reservoir  for  snow  and  vapor,  the 
sea  a  highway  for  commerce  or  an  agreeable 
source  of  amusement  in  the  way  of  boating  or 
bathing. 

"I  say,  Hathaway,"  he  went  on,  "what 
sort  of  fishing  do  you  have  round  here  ?  I 
brought  my  rods  and  tackle  down  with  me, 
but  I  haven't  had  them  out  of  their  cases  yet." 
'  Earl  looked  like  one  suddenly  brought  back 
from  a  different  world,  but  he  checked  the 
half  contemptuous  smile  that  curled  his  lip) 
and  answered  :  — 

"  If  yoa  'd  like  to  try  them,  we  will  ride  over 
to  Stanwick  any  morning  ;  the  fishing  is  better 
there  than  here." 

"Agreed,  provided  the  ladies  will  spare  us 
all  day." 

"To  be  sure;  we  can  get  along  without 
you  very  well,  but  you  must  bring  home 
plenty  of  fish  as  a  peace  offering,"  said  Maud, 
gayly.  "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  bear  to 
catch  the  poor  little  things  ;  I  know  it  must 
be  cruel.". 

"Why,  Maud,"  said  Ethel,  laughing,  "don't 
you  remember  how  you  went  over  to  Stanwick 
only  last  summer  and  caught  fifteen  ?" 

"Oh,  that  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  'm  a  great 
deal  wiser  now,"  retorted  Maud,  in  playful 
contradiction. 

"  How  far  is  Stanwick  from  here,  Thorne  ?" 
inquired  Jack  Bell. 

"  About  five  miles." 

"Oh,  let  us  go,  tool"  cried  Maud,  eagerly. 
"  I  should  like  that  above  all  things." 

"I  thought  Tou  were  the  young  lady  wlio 
did  not  approve  of  fishing,"  remarked  Jocelyn, 
gravely.     "Now,  as  you  are  reall/ conscieu- 
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tiouslj  opposed  to  such  barbarous  amuse- 
ments, we  will  not  urge  you  to  accompany  us, 
Maud.     I  think  I  can  induce  the  rest  to  go." 

"0  Jocelyn,  you  dear  old  torment!"  said 
she,  with  the  chiM-like  freedom  with  which 
she  always  treated  him,  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  nearly  ten  years  her 
senior.  "I  know  you  only  say  that  to  teaze 
me.     I  shall  go  ;  sha'n't  I,  Earl?" 

* '  Certainly  you  shall, ' '  said  Jocelyn.  * '  And 
I  herewith  constitute  myself  your  special 
guardian  and  protector  on  that  eventful  day. 
But  you  must  consent  to  let  me  do  all  the 
fishing ;  of  course  you  will  not  want  to  fish 
yourself;  it's  wicked,  you  know,"  he  added, 
.mischievously. 
*•  Between  him  and  Maud  there  existed  a  close, 
tender  friendship,  which  was  not  lessened  by 
the  playful  raillery  that  often  passed  between 
them.  Jocelyn  Thorne  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  walk  the  earth  like  the  gods  of  old, 
claiming  kinship  with  the  immortals.  His 
was  one  of  those  large,  earnest,  unselfish  na- 
tures to  which  we  instinctively  pay  the  homage 
of  trust  and  reverence  ;  his  pure  soul  had  no 
touch  of  the  base  or  ignoble  in  it ;  generous, 
true,  and  tender,  with  that  rare  blending  of 
strength  and  sweetness  which  is  the  highest  - 
type  of  manhood  ;  grave  and  silent,  but  never 
gloomy,  always  gentle,  patient,  and  hopeful, 
never  losing  his  deep  faith  in  God  and  his 
brother  man — serene  and  strong  in  that  calm 
happiness  beyond  the  restless  current  of  life's 
shallow  joys. 

He  had  been  with  us  six  years,  and  Maud 
had  grown  up  from  a  careless,  frolicsome 
child  in  his  companionship,  to  the  joyous 
grace  of  maidenhood.  Maud  was  my  only  sis- 
ter, and  two  years  my  junior.  She  was  like 
me  so  far  as  we  both  had  brown  hair  and  eyes 
and  regular  features  ;  but  her  brown  hair  had 
a  tinge  of  brighter  gold ;  her  eyes  were  darker, 
and  her  cheeks  had  a  rich  color  mine  never 
wore.  All  that  was  merely  passable  in  my 
face  was  perfected  into  absolute  beauty  in 
hers,  and  I  loved  her  as  a  sort  of  gloried  self, 
in  whom  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  my 
nature  were  wrought  into  the  ripe  fulfilment 
of  the  actual.  In  temperament  she  was  frank, 
gay,  and  ardent,  very  different  from  Jocelyn' s 
quiet  nature  ;  but  the  very  diflference  between 
him  and  our  pretty,  sunny-tempered  Maud, 
half  child,  half  woman,  seemed  to  draw  them 
together  in  a  closer  bond.  Her  innocent  gayety 
seemed  to  win  him  from  his  habitual  reserve  ; 


and  now,  as  Maud  insisted,  with  pretty  wil- 
fulness, on  trimming  his  hat  with  leaves  slid 
had  gathered  as  she  came  through  the  lanes 
and  fields,  "by  way  of  rewarding  his  mag- 
nanimous offer  of  guardianship,"  as  she  de-- 
clared,  he  submitted  laughingly,  protesting 
he  felt  like  a  victim  decked  for  the  sacrifice. 

"If  the  ladies  would  really  like  to  go,  I 
think  we  can  make  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation.  Ethel,  of  course,  you  will 
go?" 

Then  followed  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  expedition,  Maud  declaring  her- 
self in  favor  of  our  all  walking  over  there, 
with  John  Glrimm,  our  old  gray-headed  man 
of  all  work  to  carry  the  rods  and  tackle,  while 
Ethel  advocated  the  light  wagon  and  old  Roan, 
with  John  to  drive. 

While  this  debate  was  going  on,  I  slipped 
away  unnoticed,  and  began  cautiously  de- 
scending the  rocks  until  I  reached  a  sheltered 
spot  where  I  was  hidden  from  their  sight. 
Below  me  lay  a  shelving  ledge  of  rocks,  slant- 
ing down  in  shingly  layers,  mottled  with 
irregular  patches  of  green  and  gray  lichens, 
to  a  steep  cliif  that  descended  to  the  sea  in  an 
unbroken  sweep.  I  sat  down  in  a  recess  of 
the  rocks  that  rose  behind  me  like  a  wall,  and 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  hating  the 
bright,  flaunting  sunshine,  the  laughter,  and 
the  merry  voices  that  faintly  reached  me  from 
the  cliff  above. 

There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  every 
one  when  a  vague,  crushing  sense  of  misery, 
that  defies  analysis  and  resists  the  efforts  of 
reason  to  dispel,  overwhelms  us  with  an  irre- 
sistible pressure— when  the  soul'sits  desolate 
among  its  household  gods,  and  can  find  no 
help  or  comfort  in  their  familiar  faces.  The 
waters  of  this  unknown  bitterness  were  pass- 
ing over  my  soul  as  I  sat  and  listened  to  the 
dreamy  murmur  of  the  waves,  lazily  lapping 
among  the  sunken  rocks  far  below  me,  with 
an  indefinite  feeling,  that  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  wish,  to  shut  my  eyes  forever  on  that 
wide  ring  of  sky  and  water,  and  float  off  into 
the  great  unknown  to  the  rhythmical  pulsing 
of  the  tide. 

Soothed  by  the  stillness,  the  soft  fluttering 
rush  of  the  wind,  and  the  monotonous  wash 
of  the  waves,  I  must  have  wandered  for  a 
moment  amorig  the  misty  shadows  of  the  bor- 
der land  of  sleep,  for  I  came  slowly  back  to 
an  identity  of  self  with  a  dim  sense  that  I  was 
falling.     Every  nerve  and  fibre  thrilled  with 
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a  sickening  intensity  of  consciousness,  as  I 
struggled  helplessly  to  stop  myself,  and 
shrieked  in  agony,  "  0  Jocelyn,  Jocelyn,  save 
me  !  I  am  falling — help  !  help  !  0  my  God  ! 
will  no  one  help  me  ?"  I  grappled  desperately 
for  some  support ;  I  clutched  madly  at  the 
short,  slippery  grass  that  grew  in  the  seams 
and  ci'evices,  but  the  treacherous,  shelving 
ledges  afforded  no  foothold ;  I  felt  the  smooth 
warm  stones  slowly  slipping  from  my  grasp, 
as  I  sank  slowly,  slowly,  bat  with  a  horrible 
certainty  to  my  death.  My  brain  whirled 
with  crowding  thoughts,  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  mad  agony  came  a  mocking  memory  of 
the  long,  sunny  days  when  I  had  wandered 
over  the  summer  meadows  with  Earl  Hath- 
away in  my  far  childhood  time — of  the  happy 
days  before  Ethel  came  among  us  like  an  evil 
presence.  I  thought  how  he  was  laughing 
and  jesting  with  her  even  then,  while  I  was 
dying,  dying  alone.  I  seemed  to  see  myself 
lying  a  bruised,  ghastly  corpse  upon  the  sharp, 
pitiless  rocks  below,  slowly  lifted  by  the  tide 
and  carried  out  to  sea,  floating,  swaying  with 
the  rocking  currents,  with  white,  upturned 
face  and  tangled  hair,  perhaps  tossed  up  at 
last  upon  the  sandy  crescent  of  the  beach — 
perhaps  finding  a  rest  among  the  reedy  inlets 
and  black,  tide-filled  pools  of  the  vast,  silent, 
desolace  marshes,  without  a  burial — gnawed 
by  tlie  waves,  torn  and  hacked  by  the  beaks 
of  ravenous  sea-fowl. 

Already  I  felt  a  fresher  air  come  up  damp 
with  spray  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the 
dash  of  the  waves  grew  more  distinct,  and, 
mad  with  despair,  I  shrieked  again,  "0  Joce- 
lyn, I  am  dying  !  help  me  !  save  me  I  Earl, 
Earl,  come  to  me,  quick,  and  save  me !  Oh  the 
sharp,  cruel  rocks  !  0  God  !  0  Jocelyn,  help 
me  !"  I  heard  a  cry  of  horror,  swift  footsteps 
on  the  rocks  abo-Ce ;  I  felt  a  strong  arm  around 
me,  and  then  thought  and  feeling  circled  into 
the  black  blank  of  unconsciousness. 

When  1  slowly  grew  back  into  recollection 
again,  I  was  lying  on  the  bank  above,  leaning 
against  Jocelyn's  knee,  my  head  upon  his 
arm.  Maud  was  weeping  convulsively,  and 
there  was  a  thrill  of  tears  in  Jocelyn's  voice 
as  he  said,  solemnly  : — 

''Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  Thee  1  0 
Agnes,  if  you  had  died" — he  stopped  sud- 
denly. 

"You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  Miss 
Fanshawe.  Great  Heaven  !  if  you  had  fainted 
one   moment  before   you   did — I  shudder  to 


think  of  it.  Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on 
the  heroism  you  disi)layed,"  said  the  smooth, 
flattering  voice  of  Jack  Bell,  with  a  touch  of 
real  feeling  in  it. 

"0  Agnes,  Agnes,  my  dearest,  dearest  sis- 
ter," sobbed  Maud,  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground  beside  me  ;  "I  never  can  forgive  my- 
self ;  it  is  all  my  fault.  Earl  heard  your  cry, 
but  I  laughed  at  him  and  said  it  was  only  the 
gulls.  I  did  not  dream  that  any  harm  could 
happen  to  you,  you  know  the  Crags  so  well ; 
but  oh,  Agnes,  if  you  had  died,  I  should  have 
been  your  murderer.'-' 

''  How  did  it  happen,  Agnes  ?  did  you  fall  ?" 
asked  Ethel. 

I  could  not  speak,  but  yielding  to  my  wish, 
Jocelyn  lifted  me  gently  to  my  feet. 

"Agnes,  my  sister,  are  you  sure  you  are 
strong  enough  to  stand  ?  Lean  on  me;  don't 
try  to  walk." 

"Jocelyn,  was  it  you  ?"  He  did  not  answer, 
but  wrung  my  ofl'ered  hand  in  silence. 

"  We  were  all  talking  about  the  fishing- 
party.  Miss  Fanshawe,"  said  Bell ;  "  and  Earl 
thought  he  heard  a  cry  ;  we  listened  for  it, 
thinking  it  only  the  screaming  of  the  gulls, 
and  presently  it  came  again  plainer  than  be> 
fore,  and  Jocelyn,  who  was  nearest  to  the 
cliff,  sprang  down  the  rocks  like  a  deer,  and 
before  we  could  reach  the  place  we  met  him 
coming  up  with  you  lying  in  his  arms,  dead, 
as  we  thought,  you  looked  so  lifeless. 

"  She  does  not  look  much  better  now,  poor 
child  !  so  pale  and  weak, ' '  said  Jocelyn. 

And  then  I  noticed  Earl  had  not  spoken 
like  the  rest.  He  was  standing  apart,  pale 
and  silent,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  and  a  look  on  his  face  I  had  never  seen 
before.  He  did  not  speak  to  me  or  take  my 
hand  to  welcome  me  back  from  the  gates  of 
death,  but  stood  with  tightly-folded  arms  and 
eyes  that  saw  nothing,  as  if  the  splintered 
peaks  of  the  Storm  Crags  held  no  human 
being  but  himself.  It  stung  me  to  tlie  quick, 
and  I  broke  into  a  stormy  rain  of  tears,  re- 
peating to  myself,  "  I  wish  that  I  had  died,  I 
wish  that  I  had  died." 

When,  calmed  and  rested,  we  spoke  of  my 
accident  that  evening  in  the  parsonage  parlor, 
his  old  manner  had  returned  ;  and  during  the 
rides,  and  walks,  and  summer  pleasures  that 
filled  the  succeeding  days,  he  was  always  the 
same — always  kind,  tender,  and  watchful  of 
my  comfort. 

So  the  days  and  weeks,  p'ale  wanderers  from 
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tlie  gardens  of  the  Infinite,  crossed  tlie  golden 
bridges  of  the  present,  and  passed  out  of  sight 
among  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
(Conclusion  next  month.) 


CONCERNING  RINGS  AND  PRECIOUS 

STONES, 
Chains  and  necklaces  have  heen  worn  as 
feminine  ornaments  since  the  remotest  period  ; 
thus  Homer  describes  to  us  the  amber  and 
gold  necklace,  set  with  precious  stones,  pre- 
sented to  Penelope  bj  one  of  her  suitors. 
Wealthy  Roman  ladies  wore  them  of  gold  and 
silver,  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  copper. 
It  was  the  custom  to  wind  them  round  the 
waist  as  well  as  the  neck,  and  to  hang  from 
them  pearls  and  trinkets  of  various  sizes.  In 
France,  necklaces  were  first  worn  by  ladies  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  who  presented  one 
of  precious  stones  to  Agnes  Sorel.  The  gems 
were  probably  uncut,  for  the  lady  complained 
of  them  hurting  her  neck  ;  but  as  the  king 
admired  it,  she  continued  to  wear  it,  saying 
that  women  might  surely  bear  a  little  pain  to 
please  those  they  loved.  The  fashion,  of 
course,  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  soon  became  general.  During 
the  reign  of  Henri  II.  pearls  were  greatly  in 
vogue  for  necklaces,  as  we  find  from  the 
portraits  of  Di^ne  de  Poitiers  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  Queen  Dowager  of  Prussia 
possesses  a  very  beautiful  pearl  necklace, 
formed  in  a  remarkable  way.  On  the  day  of 
her  marriage  the  king  gave  her  a  splendid 
pearl,  and  added  one  o;i  each  anniversary. 
An  interesting  anecdote  about  necklaces  is 
connected  with  the  Empress  Eugenie.  When 
the  ruler  of  France  marries,  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  city  of  Paris  to  present  the  bride  with 
some  costly  gift.  In  1853  the  city  of  Paris 
voted  the  sum  of  600,000  francs  to  purchase 
a  diamond  necklace  for  the  empress.  But 
the  young  empress  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  money  should  be  worthily  expended  in 
founding  a  school  for  poor  young  girls  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  This  school,  called 
Maison  Eugenie  Napoleon,  was  opened  in  1857, 
and  now  shelters  400  girls,  who  are  instructed 
by  those  excellent  teachers  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  gold  crosses  can  be 
traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves  shows 
her  adorned  with  three  necklaces,  to  one  of 


which  a  jewelled  cross  is  attached.  The 
priests  vehemently  assailed  this  custom  from 
the  pulpit,  but  the  ladies  held  fast,  and  now 
and  then  added  a  heart  of  precious  stones. 
Eventually  an  anchor  was  placed  with  the 
other  two,  and  hence  we  have  the  now  ordi- 
nary symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Clasps  were  first  worn  by  the  military  to 
fasten  their  cloaks,  but  the  fashion  gradually 
became  general  with  both  sexes  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  These  clasps 
became  with  time  excessively  large,  and  repre- 
sented the  more  modern  fashion  of  brooches. 

Girdles  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
were  used  in  lieu  of  a  purse  or  pocket.  The 
belt  of  the  Roman  ladies  during  the  empire, 
was  formed  in  front  like  a  stomacher,  and  set 
with  precious  stones.  Hence  we  probably 
have  the  first  idea  of  a  corset.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  bankrupts  used  to  surrender  their  girdles 
in  open  court.  The  reason  was  that,  as  they 
carried  all  articles  of  daily  use  in  them,  it 
was  typical  of  a  surrender  of  their  estate. 
Taking  ofli  the  belt  was  also  a  sign  of  doing 
homage.  Although  not  fashionable  now-a- 
days,  jewelled  girdles  have  their  uses,  as  was 
proved  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate the  present  Queen  of  Spain  by  the 
curate  Merino.  The  point  of  the  dagger, 
striking  on  the  diamond  belt,  slipped  aside, 
and  only  inflicted  a  harmless  flesh  wound. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  in  eztenso  all 
the  ornaments  of  male  and  female  use  to  which 
gems  have  been  applied.  For  a  time  valuable 
snulf-boxes  were  considered  indispensable  by 
men,  while  ladies  imitated  the  fashion  by 
carrying  a  honhoni^re.  Shoe-buckles,  too, 
have  had  their  day,  although  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  they  were  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
instep.  Gold-headed  canes,  once  the  distin- 
guishing signs  of  physicians,  who  had  a  species 
of  smelling-box  in  the  top  to  protect  the 
carrier  from  infection,  are  now  rarely  seen, 
except  at  sea-side  French  watering-places, 
where  the  Empress  of  France  has  brought 
them  into  fashion  again,  and  in  the  hands  of 
state  footmen. 

Rings  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  all  ornaments.  As  a  sym- 
bol of  spiritual  alliance  and  insignia  of  eternal 
dignity,  they  date  back  to  the  fourth  century, 
when  we  find  a  ring  used  in  the  consecration 
of  bishops.  In  conformity  with  the  ancient 
usage  recorded  in  Scripture,  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  early  adopted  the  ceremony 
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of  tlie  ring  of  betrothal  as  a  symbol  of  the 
authority  which  the  husband  gave  the  wife 
over  his  household  and  over  the  earthly  goods 
with  which  he  endowed  her. 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Conflrraed  hy  natural  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengtheued  byinterchangemeut  of  your  rings.** 

In  the  ancient  marriage  ritual,  the  husband 
placed  the  ring  on  the  first  joint  of  the  bride's 
thumb,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father  ;" 
he  then  removed  it  to  the  forefinger  with  the 
words,  "In  the  name  of  the  Son;"  then  to 
the  middle  finger,  adding,  **  And  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  finally  the  ring  was  left  on  the  fourth 
finger  with  the  word  "Amen!"  About  a 
century  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  the 
marriage  ring  on  the  thumb,  although  at  the 
nuptial  ceremony  it  was  placed  on  the  fourth 
finger. 

The  coronation  ring  of  the  kings  of  England 
is  plain  gold,  with  a  large  violet  table  ruby, 
whereon  a  plain  cross  of  St.  George  is  curi- 
ously engraved.  The  queen's  ring  is  also  of 
gold,  with  a  large  table  ruby  and  sixteen 
small  diamonds  round  the  ring.  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  curious  Venetian  fashion  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice  wedding  the  Adriatic.  Annually 
for  six  hundred  years,  the  magnificently- 
appointed  Bucentaur  bore  the  doge  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lido,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  Here,  letting  a  ring  fall  into  the 
bosom  of  his  bride,  the  bridegroom  uttered 
the  words,  "We  wed  thee  with  this  ring  in 
token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty." 
Napoleon  I.  dissolved  the  marriage,  and  the 
couple  never  came  together  again. 

Among  ring  curiosities  we  may  mention  the 
gimmal,  often  alluded  to  in  old  writers.  It  is 
composed  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  fitting  so 
exactly  into  each  other  that,  when  united,  they 
form  but  one  circlet.  Each  hoop  is  generally 
surmounted  by  a  hand,  the  two  being  clasped 
when  the  rings  are  brought  together.  One 
hoop  was  sometimes  of  gold,  and  the  other  of 
silver.  The  custom  of  wearing  mourning- 
rings  is  ancient :  thus  we  find  Shakspeare 
bequeathing  to  John  Henninge,  H.  Burbage, 
and  Henry  Condell  "twenty-six  shillings 
eiglitpence  apiece  to  buy  them  rings."  Rings 
were  also  given  away  to  attendants  on  the  day 
of  their  master's  marriage.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  thumb-rings  is  very  ancient  in  Eng- 
land. When  the  tomb  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
was  opened  in  1831,   a  large  thumb-ring  of 


iron,  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  gold, 
was  found  in  the  place  which  the  right  hand 
had  occupied  before  it  fell  into  dust. 


TO  MY  WIFE, 
On  the  Nineteenth  Anniversary  of  our  Wedding. 

BT  J.   R.   B. 

FutL  twenty  years  their  course  hare  run, 

Of  shade  and  sunny  weather, 
Since  first  we  took  each  other's  hand 

To  tread  life's  path  together. 

That  path  hath  not  been  ever  smooth, 

Our  happiness  unclouded : 
For  sorrow  with'  her  sable  fold 

Some  earlier  hopes  hath  shrouded. 

Ah,  who  could  ask  a  cloudless  sky ; 

One  bright,  continual  noon  ; 
Eternal  spring — or  endless  day 

Of  roses  and  of  June  ? 

The  day  will  all  the  brighter  seem 

If  clouds  obscured  the  morn; 
The  sweetest  flower  of  Flora's  traiu 

Still  bears  the  sharpest  thorn. 

Dark  clouds  may  sometimes  hover  o'er 
A  bright  and  beauteous  heaven  ; 

They  pass — and  ttive  our  raptured  view 
The  rainbow  tints  of  even. 

So  pass  we  on  ;  let  grief  or  joy 

In  varying  tui-n  betide  us  ; 
"We  '11  pluck  the  flower,  avoid  the  thorn, 

And  love's  true  light  shall  guide  us, 


THE  VESPER. 

BT   C.    MITCHELL. 

Beactiful  star, 
A  gleaming  coronet  adorns  thy  brow. 
Thy  shining  pathway  is  beset  with  gems, 
A  myriad  host  add  lustre  to  thy  traiu, 
And  the  cerulean  of  the  arching  skies,      • 
Now  pales  at  thy  approach. 

The  belted  Orion, 
The  Constellations,  and  the  Pleiades, 
Thy  sister  planets,  and  their  .satellites. 
With  bright  Arcturus,  thy  pavilion  grace; 
\Vhile  numerous  stars  of  lesser  magnitude 
Glitter  and  sparkle  in  the  milkmaid's  path. 

Now  Luna  comes. 
In  qneenlike  beauty  ;  with  majestic  step 
She  treads  the  azure  palaces  on  high, 
Glances  around  immeasurable  space. 
And  spreads  her  mantle  of  soft  silver  beams 
O'er  this  green  earth  below. 

Bright  vesper  star. 
Though  this  great  orb  illumes  the  crown  of  night, 
Thy  brilliance  does  not  fade,  through  her  thin  veil 
Thy  rays  resplendent  shine,  and  heaven's  expanse 
Portrays  her  wonders  to  t\te  universe, 
And  proves  the  work  Omnipotent,  Divine. 


THE   OTHER   ONE." 


BY   S.    A.VNI: 


It  was  a  distinctive  title,  wliicli  was  almost 
as  much  her  name  as  the  Antoinette  inscribed 
upon  the  baptismal  register.  People  talked 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Hammond,  the  talented 
Miss  Hammond,  and  the  other  one  ;  or  of  the 
eldest  Miss  Hammond,  the  youngest  Miss 
Hammond,  and  the  other  one  ;  or  varied  this 
by  the  brunette,  the  blonde,  .  and  the  other 
one  ;  and  I  am  sure  all  the  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance who  thus  distinguished  them  will 
ridicule  the  idea  of  making  a  heroine  out  of 
"the  other  one." 

Looking  at  her,  upon  the  dreary  December 
night  which  opens  my  story,  you  will  see 
there  is  but  little  outwardly  to  mark  her  as 
fitted  for  the  post.  The  slender  little  figure, 
so  neatly  draped  in  pretty  blue  merino  ;  the 
glossy  braids  of  brown  hair,  with  no  flower  or 
jewel  to  decorate  their  i)rofusion  ;  the  delicate 
complexion,  soft  brown  eyes,  and  sweet  flexi- 
ble mouth,  are  each  graceful  and  winning  ; 
but  glancing  from  her  to  the  sisters  who  stand 
near  her,  you  admit  their  advantages.  Leonie, 
the  tall,  superb  brunette,  in  her  black  lace 
dress,  gleaming  here  and  there  with  rich 
crimson  knots  of  ribbon,  her  hair  drooping 
low  and  crowned  with  crimson  flowers,  is 
Juno  like  and  bewildering  in  her  regal  beauty ; 
while  Lucy,  the  blonde,  tall  too,  but.  exqui- 
sitely ethereal  in  her  floating  robes  of  white, 
with  starry  jasmine  twisted  in  her  short  curls, 
is  only  second  to  Leonie  in  loveliness.  Mamma, 
tall  and  dark,  with  worldliness  written  upon 
every  feature  of  her  handsome  face,  is  in  gala 
dress  too,  for  to-night  one  of  the  crowning 
festivities  of  the  season  is  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Misses  Hammond,  and  Mrs.  Hammond 
always  accompanies  her  daughters.  Nettie, 
of  course,  was  invited,  but  Nettie  don't  care 
much  for  parties,  and  has  chosen  to  wait  at 
home  for  papa  ;  for  papa,  being  a  physician 
in  full  practice,  has  a  fashion  of  popping  in  at 
all  sorts  of  eccentric  hours,  and  Nettie  has 
noticed  that  he  seems  to  relish  his  coffee  or 
dinner  more,  when  she  hovers  about  him  to 
pay  personal  attention  to  the  sugar  or  salt 
question  ;  to  ask  questions  of  the  day's  duties  ; 
to  pepper  his  dinner  with  rattling  anecdotes 
of  hoine  ;  or  sympathize  with  him  over  some 
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newly  discovered  case  of  distress.  Leonie  and 
Lucy  have  declared  it  a  horrid  shame  that 
she  won't  go  ;  her  mother  has  added  that 
Nettie  has  queer  notions,  and  she  has  had  her 
own  way  in  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  rolls  away  with  the 
party-goers,  Nettie  tidies  .the  pretty  sitting- 
room,  and  takes  out  her  knitting,  a  pair  of 
wonderful  crimson  and  brown  comforts  for 
papa's  wrists.  She  has  not  long  to  knit ;  for 
by  nine  o'clock  she  hears  the  gig  drive  up, 
and  tosses  aside  needles  and  wool,  to  fly  down 
stairs  and  greet  her  father. 

"  Couie  in  the  sitting-room,  papa,"  she 
cries,  drawing  him  forward;  "it  is  so  nice 
and  warm  there,  and  I  have  told  Martha  to 
bring  iip  your  supper,  so  you  won't  have  to 
go  down  again." 

"  Rest  all  out  ?"  asks  the  doctor. 

"Yes;  gone    to  Mrs.  Mo.seley's,   the   large 
party,  you  know,  that  we  had  cards  for  last 
week." 
.   "  Why  didn't  you  go  ?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  care  for  it.  Three  of  us  are 
enough,  and  where  Leo  and  Lou  are,  they 
won't  miss  me.  Oh,  father,  Leo  was  superb 
to-night ;  she  had  her  hair  dressed  in  the 
new  fashion,  with  crimson  flowers  all  woveii 
in  among  the  braids,  and  drooping  on  the 
neck.  She  wore  grandma's  diamonds,  too, 
and  her  dress  was  very  becoming." 

"You  should  have  gone  ;  Martha  can  wait 
upon  me." 

Yet  while  he  said  it,  the  doctor  knew  that 
Martha's  fingers  could  never  arrange  a  tray  so 
temptingly,  never  wait  upon  him  so  thought- 
fully and  noiselessly,  Martha's  voice  make 
such  music  in  his  heart,  or  give  him  such  a 
sense  of  rest  after  the  day's  fatigue  and  anx- 
iety. 

"And  now,  papa,  while  you  eat  your  sup- 
per, I  want  to  read  you  a  story  Lou  wrote  to- 
day. One  of  her  gems,  with  the  prettiest  song 
verses  introduced.     You  are  not  too  tired?" 

The  proud  father  was  never  too  tired  to 
admire  Lucy's  graceful  sketches  ;  so  the  story 
was  read  and  admired  to  Nettie's  full  satis- 
faction. 

"Ain't  it  lovely?"  she  said,  as  she  folded 
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tlie  i^apers.  *'  I  am  so  proud  of  Lucy.  It  is  so 
nice  when  I  hear  strangers  wondering  who 
L.  H.  is,  to  think  that 's  my  sister,  and  to  have 
such  a  delicious  little  mystery  to  unfold." 

'  •  And  now  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
all  day?" 

"All  sorts  of  things.  I  helped  Lou  a  little 
by  copying  her  article  for  her,  and  I  made  the 
knots  of  Leo's  dress,  and  trimmed  mamma's 
gloves,  and  concocted  that  chicken-pie  you 
are  eating,  and  did  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends, 
nothing  much." 

"  Are  you  too  tired  to  read  me  this  article 
in  the  Lancet?  My  eyes  are  snow  dazzled, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  this  fellow  has 
to  say — *  Diseases  of  the  Eye.'  " 

"lam  sure  he  recommends  green  specta- 
cles for  doctors  who  drive  about  on  sunlit 
snow.  By  the  way,  papa,  do  you  suppose 
any  doctor  ever  practises  what  he  preaches?" 

"I  don't  know,  dear,  I'm  sure;  I  should 
probably  preach  very  loudly  at  any  of  my 
patients  who  drank  such  strong  coflfee  as  this  ' 
in  the  evening,   or  who  ate  his  eggs  as  I  do 
mine,  boiled  to  perfect  bullets." 

'  *  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  going  out  again, ' ' 
said  Nettie,  as  her  father  donned  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  struck  an  attitude, 
peculiar  to  tired  doctors,  upon  the  sofa — 
' '  though, ' '  she  added,  thoughtfully,  ' '  it  must 
pay  for  being  tired,  to  comfort  so  many  poor 
sick  folks  as  you  do." 

"And  to  have  such  a  nice  little  girl  to 
make  one  lazy,"  said  her  father.  "You  are 
right,  Nettie  ;  the  power  to  soothe  a  suflFerer, 
to  comfort  a  mourner,  to  aid  nature  to  restore 
or  smooth  the  path  to  the  grave,  is  a  gift  God 
sent,  for  which  I  give  him  humble  and  hearty 

thanks.     I  was  sent  for  to-day  to  the  C 

Hotel,  to  prescribe  for  a  gentleman,  a  stranger 
here,  who  fell  upon  the  ice,  and  has  got  an 
ugly  compound  fracture  to  keep  him  a  prisoner 
ifor  a  long  time.  He  is  all  alone,  his  family 
being  in  California,  and  I  really  think  was 
more  grateful  for  an  hour's  chat  than  for  all 
my  bandages  and  splints." 

"I  should  say  the  chat  was  decidedly  the 
most  agreeable.     Poor  fellow!     Who  is  he  ?" 

"You  '11  find  his  card  in  my  coat  pocket. 
Not  that — nor  that — that 's  it !" 

"Leonard  Williams!  Why,  papa,  that's 
Leonard  Williams. ' ' 

"Well,  dear?" 

"But,   pai)a,  you  remember  Hattie  Simp- 


"Yes,  dear,"  said  the  bewildered  doctor, 
looking  at  Nettie's  flushed  cheeks. 

"  Who  went  to  California  three  years  ago, 
with  her  father,  and  married  John  Coles. 
Well,  her  father  married  the  widow  of  the 
great  banker,  Willis  Williams,  and  she  wrote 
that  Leonard,  the  only  son,  was  coming  here 
on  his  tour  through  the  States.  You  must 
have  heard  Leo  talk  of  it." 

"Well,  you  know,  dear,  I  don't  hear  Leo 
talk  much.  As  she  never  comes  down  to 
breakfast,  and  is  out  every  evening,  and  as  I 
am  away  all  day,  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
her  telling  me  the  news.  But  I  remember 
Hattie  very  well.  So  this  is  a  connection  of 
hers?" 

"Why,  papa,  all  the  girls  are  crazy  to  see 
him.  His  father  left  him  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
lawyers  in  San  Francisco.  Hattie  describes 
him  as  about  as  near  perfection  as  one  of 
Lou's  heroes." 

"He's  rather  a  fine  looking  fellow,  with 
large,  frank  eyes,  that  look  straight  at  one, 
and  he  has  a  good,  clear  voice,  too,  as  if  he 
was  ashamed  of  nothing  he  had  to  say.  He 
a  hero !  Well,  he  won't  captivate  a  heroine 
just  yet,  Nettie,  for  his  arm  is  in  a  bad  way. 
Now,  the  Lancet!''^  ^ 

The  long,  able  article  was  read  and  criti- 
cized, and  quite  a  perceptible  impression 
made  upon  the  knitting  before  the  doctor  and 
Nettie  concluded  to  seek  their  respective  apart- 
ments, and  if  there  had  been  one  lingering 
regret  on  Nettie's  mind  for  the  brilliant  party 
she  had  lost,  her  father's  warm  kiss  and  "  God 
bless  you,  darling,"  quite  drove  it  away. 

The  next  morning,  Leonard  Williams  was 
fully  discussed  at  the  breakfast-table.  Leonie 
and  Lucy  were  still  dreaming  of  the  conquests 
of  the  previous  evening,  but  Mrs.  Hammond 
decided  that  the  invalid  must  be  their  guest. 
The  doctor  was  only  too  glad  to  offer  his  hos- 
pitality to  the  stranger,  and  Mrs.  Hammond 
fully  appreciated  the  "chance"  thrown  in  her 
way.  Leonie  and  Lucy  were  much  too  fasci- 
nating for  a  resident  in  the  house  to  leave 
the  heart  whole,  and  visions  of  the  stranger's 
immense  wealth  danced  in  fascinating  profu- 
sion through  mamma's  brain  as  she  dressed 

for  the  ride  to  the  C Hotel  to  offer  her 

motherly  care  to  Leonard  Williams. 

He  was  up  and  dressed  when  the  doctor 
entered  the  room,  but  there  was  a  contraction 
of  lip  and  brow,  a  deadly  pallor  and  weary 
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exiDression  that  told  of  acute  pain,  borne 
quietly.  To  say  that  he  accepted  the  doctor's 
invitation  gratefully,  gives  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  glow  in  his  cheek,  the  light  in  his  eyes 
that  expressed  his  pleasure.     A  home  ! 

"We  can  all  feel  independent  enough  when 
we  are  well,  doctor,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "but 
there  is  nothing  like  a  twinge  of  pain  to  recall 
mother  love,  or  a  good  fit  of  sickness  to  bring 
out  home  memories.  But  I  am  afraid  to  tax 
your  kindness  so  far.     A  stranger — " 

"Not  at  all,  the  women  folks  have  disco- 
vered an  old  friend.  You  may  have  heard 
Hattie  Coles  speak  of  the  Hammonds." 

"Speak  of  them!  Haven't  I  bowed  in 
spirit  before  Miss  Leonie's  picture,  and  ad- 
mired even  to  Hattie' s  content  the  exquisite 
stories  of  Miss  Lucy.  And  you  are  really  Dr. 
Hammond. ' ' 

"Really,  and  Mrs.  Hammond  is  waiting  in 
the  parlor  to  add  her  invitation  to  mine,  and 
to  see  that  you  have  the  proper  number  of 
pillows  in  the  carriage." 

The  reception  and  first  impressions  of  our 
hero,  are  best  put  in  his  own  words.  In  a 
pile  of  letters  tied  with  ribbon,  and  tucked 
away  in  Mrs.  Cole's  work-table  drawer,  there 
is  one  which  reads  thus  : — 

*  P ,  Dec.  18—. 


Dear  Hattie  :  You  were  very  anxious  to 
have  me  write  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  your 
dear  friend  Leonie  Hammond,  and  tell  you 
how  she  impressed  me,  so  here  goes  for  a  long 
letter.  First  and  foremost,  you  must  go  to 
mother  for  the  details  of  a  lucky  fall  I  had, 
and  the  subsequent  invitation  to  make  Dr. 
Hammond's  house  my  home  ;  then,  fancy  me 
fairly  domesticated,  in  a  charming  room,  with 
that  dear  old  gentleman  to  pay  me  daily  visits, 
his  stately  wife  to  see  that  I  have  every  com- 
fort, and  the  young  ladies  flying  in  or  out  as 
the  whim  takes  them.  I  have  never  been  too 
sick  to  come  down  stairs,  but  appear  daily  in 
a  charming  crimson  wrapper  that  suits  my 
Spanish  complexion  to  a  nicety,  and  slippers 
that  would  make  anybody  lazy. 

But  all  this  time  you  are  waiting  to  hear 
of  your  friend.  Hattie,  she  is  bewildering, 
even  your  descriptions  fall  short  of  the  reality, 
and  your  vignette  portrait  is  a  miserable  libel. 
Such  eyes — now  full  of  fire,  now  beaming  with 
mirth,  now  melting  with  pathos  —  such  a 
queenly  figure,  such  beautiful,  rich  tresses, 
such  a  sunny  complexion — well,  words  do  her 


no   justice.      She   is    the   most    wonderfully 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw. 

Of  Lucy,  I  see  but  little ;  she  is  abstracted 
and  self-contained,  spends  whole  days  shut 
up  in  the  doctor's  library,  and  seems  to  pass 
her  whole  time  in  dreaming  out  her  new 
stories  or  poems,  which  are  certainly  worth 
the  trouble. 

But,  Hattie,  why  did  you  never  tell  me  of 
the  other  one  ;  Nettie,  the  household  fairy, 
the  wee,  witching,  graceful  Cinderella  to  these 
lovely  sisters.  No,  not  Cinderella,  for  that 
heroine  was  neglected  and  abused,  and  Nettie 
just  wraps  round  her  warm  heart  the  love  of 
the  whole  family.  While  Leonie  is  riding, 
driving,  dancing,  skating,  or  sleeping,  and 
Lucy  is  shut  up  in  the  library  bewailing  the 
sorrows  of  Aramenta  or  creating  a  situation 
for  Clementina,  Nettie  is  the  home  fairy.  She 
appears  in  the  sitting-room  daily  with  deli- 
cious compounds  which  she  informs  me  she 
has  manufactured  for  my  especial  delight, 
though  I  notice  there  is  always  a  duplicate 
dish  for  the  doctor's  dinner  or  supper.  She 
comes  in  demurely  to  sit  down  to  great  piles 
of  white  stuff  which  she  gravely  states  to  be 
the  "week's  mending,"  and  shoots  a  tiny 
glittering  needle  in  and  out^  reducing  long 
ends  of  thread  to  miserable  inches  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  her  tongue  all  the 
while  keeping  up  a  merry  rattle,  or  tracing 
out  deeper  thought  as  the  whim  takes  her. 
The  others  are  very  gay,  and  dazzle  me  night 
after  night  by  coming  in  to  twist  round  before 
-the  pier  glass  as  they  are  starting  for  a  party, 
sometimes  dragging  Nettie  off  too,  spite  of  her 
reluctance,  to  bring  her  home  full  of  pleasure 
at  the  admiration  lavished  upon  her  sisters. 
But  the  most  charming  time  of  all  is  the 
evening.  Dr.  Hammond  is  generally  at  home, 
or  when  he  is  out,  one  of  the  sisters  remains. 
On  the  latter  occasions,  we  have  music  and 
small  talk;  but  when  the  doctor  presides, 
then  Nettie  lets  all  her  hidden  inner  self  out, 
and  a  charming  self  it  is,  so  womanly,  so  true, 
pure,  and  good.  No  deep  thought  to  startle, 
but  the  quiet,  reliable  intelligence  of  a  child, 
frank  and  questioning,  yet  full  of  beauty. 
She  reads  beautifully,  and  we  have  all  Lucy's 
stories,  as  she  writes  them,  varied  by  the 
articles  in  the  Lancet,  the  news  of  the  day, 
poetry,  fiction,  history,  anything  that  one  of 
the  trio  will  suggest.  She  seldom  plays  when 
her  sisters  are  present  ;  but  for  the  doctor 
and  I  she  will  accompany  herself  to  simple 
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■ballads,  which  she  sings  with  taste,  in  a  clear, 
sweet,  but  not  very  powerful  voice,  often 
giving  me  the  use  of  her  fingers  to  carry  out 
the  tenor  you  are  so  fond  of.  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful to  see  how  they  all  love  her,  and  rely 
upon  her.  She  can  always  produce  the 
doctor's  lost  spectacles  or  instrument  case, 
knows  exactly  where  her  mother  laid  her  fan 
last  evening,  is  always  ready  to  trim  Leonie's 
dresses,  lend  her  finery,  or  braid  her  magnifi- 
cent hair,  has  time  to  copy  Lucy's  articles, 
hunt  up  her  quotations,  pet  her  headaches,  or 
find  out  the  complimentary  notices  in  the 
papers,  and  feels  amply  rewarded  by  being 
kissed,  petted,  and  imposed  upon  by  every 
member  of  the  loving  family. 

Ah,  Leonie  is  superb,  Lucy  has  wonderful 
talent,  but,  Hattie,  for  a  home  bird,  for  a 
companion,  friend,  and  wife,  give  me  the 
"other  one." 

It  created  something  of  an  excitement  in 
the  family  when  the  millionaire,  the  gentle- 
manly invalid  who  had  won  the  aflfection  of 
all,  made  his  sentiments  public,  but  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  an  ad- 
joining house  and  setting  up  his  oflace  in  the 
city,  the  doctor  gave  a  glad  consent  to  take 
him  for  a  son-in-law,  while  Leo  and  Lou 
declared  he  would  make  the  most  delightful 
brother-in-law  imaginable. 

"To  think,"  said  Leo,  laughing,  as  she 
stood  contemplating  a  pile  of  silk  and  lace, 
heaped  up  in  the  sitting-room,  "that  the  first 
wedding  in  the  family  should  carry  ofi" — " 

"  Not  the  beauty,"  said  Lucy. 

"Nor  the  authoress,"  said  her  mother. 

"But,"  in  chorus,  "the  other  one." 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS  IN 
DWELLINGS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  flowers  are 
plentiful,  a  note  of  warning  respecting  their 
sanitary  effect  in  dwellings  may  be  useful ; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  their  beauty,  flowers, 
if  not  properly  managed,  are  a  source  of  sick- 
ness and  danger.  In  closed  and  darkened 
apartments,  and  in  the  night,  flowers  which 
are  so  delightful  to  the  eye  throw  off  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  mixes  with 
and  poisons  the  atmosphere ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  evil,  in  the  night,  while  the  leaves  are 
distributing  the  unwholesome  carbonic  acid, 
they  absorb  largely  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 


sphere ;  and,  in  this  way,  in  a  close  apartment, 
flowers  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  hu- 
man beings  sleeping.  Fatal  results  are  said 
to  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  In  the  day- 
light, the  eff'ect  of  flowers  upon  health  is  dif- 
ferent ;  for,  if  the  sun's  rays  are  admitted 
freely  into  an  apartment,  the  effect  of  plants 
is  beneficial,  as  is  shown  by  the  result  of  an 
experiment  made  by  Dr.  Gilly.  It  is  clearly 
advisable  that  plants  and  flowers  should  at 
night  be  kept  as  carefully  as  possible  from 
bedrooms  ;  and,  while  the  sun  is  set,  even 
from  other  apartments  in  which  persons  live. 
Such,  however,  is  the  charm  of  .flowers,  it  is 
not  probable  that,  from  any  sanitary  consider- 
ations, they  will  ever  be  driven  from  dining- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  and  elsewhere ;  but .  the 
peculiar  effects  to  which  we  have  referred 
show  how  necessary  it  is  in  such  places  to 
have  thorough  ventilation.  During  the  day- 
time, if  the  light  be  freely  admitted,  plants,  if 
healthy,  and  flowers,  if  they  be  fresh,  are 
beneficial  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  bedroom ; 
but  if  the  bedroom  be  kept  darkened  during 
the  day,  ^the  flowers  will  vitiate  the  air ;  for 
then  the  carbonic  acid  will  fail  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  the  oxygen  to  be  distributed  ;  the 
plants,  therefore,  will  act  in  the  most  injurious 
manner  as  in  the  night  time.  The  danger  of 
retaining  stale  bouquets  is  evident ;  for  while 
withering  they  throw  off  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid. 


A  VISION  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

BY   THOMAS   G.    GENTRY. 

When  the  moon  with  beams  resplendent, 

Faint  illumines  every  hill ; 
And  each  animated  being 

Is  profoundly  hushed  and  still ; 
Then,  oh  then,  I  love  to  wander, 

Led  by  vision's  fairy  wand, 
From  this  world  of  transient  beauty 

To  fair  Canaan's  happy  laiid  ; 
Then  with  angels,  pure,  celestial, 

Range  those  hallowed  plains  of  light ; 
Drink  in  never-ending  pleasures, 

Bathe  my  soul  in  pure  delight. 
Over  blooming  hills  and  valleys 

Deck'd  with  flowers  of  every  hue, 
Breathing  incense,  pure,  unsullied, 

Glistening  with  ambrosial  dew  ; 
By  the  side  of  purling  streamlets, 

In  some  shady,  cool  recess. 
Where  the  ever-blooming  life-tree 

Rears  its  tall  and  lofty  crest : 
There  my  thoughts  delight  to  wander 

When  they  lly  this  wrthly  dome, 
There  'mid  scenes  like  these  to  revel, 

There  to  find  a  welcome  home. 


AUNT    SOPHIE'S   VISITS.— NO.  XYI. 


E    LATE   LUCY   N.    G  0  D  F  R  E  T  . 


It  was  a  charming  rural  landscape,  upon 
wliich  Aunt  Sophie  looked,  as  her  husband, 
stopping  his  horses  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
they  had  just  ascended,  said  : — 

"There  is  brother  Gilbert's  home." 

"A  happy  one  it  surely  ought  to  be,  mid 
such  delightful  surroundings,"  replied  Aunt 
Sopliie,  as  her  eye  feasted  upon  the  bright 
summer  scene. 

Luxuriantly  wooded  hills  came  compara- 
tively near  the  home  fields  at  the  north, 
while^  towards  the  south,  a  broad,  bright 
river  wound,  like  a  silver  ribbon,  through 
rich  green  meadows  and  waving  fields  of  grain. 
At  the  west,  church  spires  and  roofs  of  build- 
ings suggested  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  neigh- 
boring village.  In  the  foreground  of  the  sweet 
I>icture,  they  saw  the  quaint,  roomy  farm- 
house, with  gay  flower  beds  in  front,  and 
luxuriant  vines  wreathing  the  pillars  of  the 
porch,  while  ample  barns  and  well-kept  fences 
told  of  thrift  and  abundance. 

Uncle  Charles  looked  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  many  pleasant  indications  of  his 
brother's  prosperity  with  evident  satisfaction, 
then,  driving  slowly  on,  he  said: — 

"I  hope  Gilbert's  life  is  as  much  happier, 
than  when  I  was  here  during  his  widowhood, 
as  his  home  is  brighter.  I  well  remember 
how  desolate  and  dreary  everything  about 
here  seemed,  beneath  the  cold  light  of  the 
moon,  on  that  morning  in  late  November,  as 
I  rode  away  from  the  lonely  house,  with  its 
morbidly  melancholy  owner,  to  take  the  early 
train  for  home.  Not  even  the  flushing  of  the 
violet  skies,  which  betokened  approaching 
dawn,  could  dispel  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  gloomy  scene,  and  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
proach myself  that  I  gave  no  cheerful,  hopeful 
word  to  my.  sad-hearted  brother  at  parting ; 
while  his  sombre  face  continually  intruded 
upon  my  fancy,  till  he  wrote  that  cheery 
letter  announcing  his  approaching  marriage  to 
one  whom  he  termed  emphatically  the  most 
cheerful  woman  he  had  ever  known.  Do  you 
remember  how  confident  he  was,  that  she, 
who  had  met  poverty  and  hardships  with  a 
song  on  her  lips  and  a  strong  will  for  labor  in 
her  heart,  would  brighten  his  home  with  her 
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cheerful    spirit,    even   more    than   he   might 
gladden  her  by  his  affection  and  his  wealth ''/'' 

"I  recollect  that  his  sanguine  hopes  of 
renewed  happiness  furnished  a  pleasant  lesson 
for  me,  in  that  my  thoughts  were  thrown 
upon  the  elasticity  of  our  natures.  He  had 
seemed  to  be  crushed  to  earth  by  the  loss  of 
all  his  precious  children,  and  the  long  illness 
and  death  of  his  wife,  yet  his  written  words 
proved  the  buoyancy  with  wliich  he  had  risen 
to  be  again  the  strong  man,  rejoicing  in  noble 
capacities  for  happiness.  His  hopes  seemed 
well-founded,  in  that  he  rested  them  even 
more  upon  his  will  and  ability  to  make  a 
worthy  woman,  whom  fortune  had  hitherto 
abused,  happy,  than  upon  any  advantage  he 
might  gain.  But  there  he  is,  erect  and 
smiling — see  !  he  recognizes  us  !" 

An  instant  later,  and  they  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Laselle,  who  hastened 
to  introduce  his  wife,  a  short,  fleshy  woman, 
with  twinkling  black  eyes,  and  a  generally 
youthful  appearance  for  one  who  had,  as  they 
knew,  seen  near  fifty  years.  She  greeted  them 
in  a  lively,  hearty  way,  which  showed  her 
disposition  to  sociability,  and  then  bustled 
about  to  insure  their  comfort.  The  prepara- 
tion 0^  the  bountiful  repast  was  not  left  to 
the  housemaid  ;  for  mistress  went  with  more 
than  equal  steps  through  dining-room,  pan- 
try, and  kitchen,  while  occasional  remarks  at 
the  parlor  door  showed  Ihat  she  was  interested 
in  the  conversation  goiiig  on  there. 

In  a  very  short  time  they  were  seated  at  the 
loaded  table,  and  the  hostess  had  opportunity 
for  the  eager  questions  she  had  been  longing 
to  ask  of  her  native  village,  where  our  friends 
had  visited  on  their  way  thither.  Even  the 
keen  observation  of  Uncle  Charles  and  Aunt 
Sophie  had  failed  to  make  them  competent  to 
answer  her  queries  ;  but  she  was  exceedingly, 
gratified  by  what  they  could  tell  her  of  mutual 
acquaintances  and  public  improvements. 

"  You  see  her  heart  is  in  the  oM  place  yet, 
though  I  certainly  try  to  make  her  new  home 
pleasant  for  her,"  said  her  husband,  half 
sadly. 

"  Indeed  you  do  too  much  for  me,  more  than 
I    deserve,"   she  answered,    quickly.      "This 
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home  is  only  too  good,  and  I  am  happy  here, 
you  know,  Mr.  Laselle,  though  I  am  so  foolish, 
sometimes,  as  to  long  for  the  old  discomforts, 
if  thus  I  might  win  the  society  of  my  children. 
It  is  silly  and  ungrateful,  I  know,  since  they 
do  not  need  me  now  ;  hut  I  am  not  yet  used 
to  being  petted  and  taken  care  of,  and  so  I 
make  awkward  work  of  appreciating  your 
indulgence.  I  hope  I  shall  do  better  by  and 
by."  The  tear  which  glistened  in  her  eye  as 
she  closed,  partly  indicated  the  depth  of  her 
feeling. 

Aunt  Sophie  soon  saw  through  the  puzzle, 
which  had  wholly  baffled  her  brother-in-law. 
He  could  not  understand  why  the  woman 
who  had  sung  so  gayly  and  laughed  so 
merrily  in  a  little  poverty-marked  home, 
should  lose  the  spontaneity  of  her  cheerfulness 
when  lifted  above  the  necessity  for  care  or 
toil,  as  mistress  of  his  home.  Neither  did  the 
wife  herself  know  why  she  found  it  so  almost 
constantly  necessary  to  combat  an  inclination 
to  homesickness.  She  chided  herself  as 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful,  but  self-re- 
X^roaches  did  not  help  her  in  her  efforts  to  be 
cheerful.  The  old  songs  died  on  her  lips, 
and  the  old  stories  had  lost  their  wit,  so  she 
sometimes  felt  a  painful  consciousness  that 
she  was  fast  growing  old,  and  at  other  times 
assured  herself  that,  if  she  were  only  back 
among  the  old  duties  and  associations,  she 
should  again  be  happy.  Aunt  Sophie  saw 
that  she  needed  the  duties  quite  as  much  as 
the  associations.  Gilbert,  in  his  well-meant 
but  mistaken  efforts  to  secure  her  happiness, 
insisted  on  her  leaving  everything  to  hired 
help,  and,  in  the  ordinary  daily  routine,  she 
had  done  so  mostly,  -but  now  that  there  was 
company  in  the  house,  her  love  for  open- 
handed,  old-fashioned  hospitality  gave  her  an 
unwonted  interest  in  the  housekeeping,  and 
the  result  was  soon  obvious  in  her  increased 
cheerfulness.  Since  her  second  marriage, 
depression  of  spirits  had  led  her  to  avoid 
making  new  acquaintances  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  she  had,  however,  anticipated  the  visit 
of  our  friends,  on  her  own  account  as  well  as 
upon  that  of  her  husband,  for  of  them  she 
hoped  to  learn  of  her  native  town,  and 
perhaps  of  her  children,  and  she  had  enjoyed 
the  visit  even  beyond  her  expectations. 

One  morning,  as  they  sat  at  work  together, 
Aunt  Sophie  referring  to  her  departure  on  the 
morrow,  her  sister-in-law  said  : — 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  have  you  go  so  soon  ;  I 


am  just  beginning  to  cheer  up  a  bit,  and  feel 
really  at  home  here,  and  I  am  afraid  if  you 
leave  now  I  shall  fall  back  into  the  old  foolish 
feelings.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  be  happy  as 
a  bird,  for  Mr.  Laselle  is  very  kind,  and  no 
want  that  money  can  meet  is  left  ungratified, 
but  I  haVe  been  most  unreasonably  homesick 
ever  since  I  came  here.  I  used  to  think  I 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  my  cheerful,  con- 
tented disposition ;  but  it  has  deserted  me 
now,  and  I  don't  know  as  it  can  be  hired  or 
flattered  to  return." 

"We  rarely  obtain  our  most  coveted  trea- 
sures for  mere  hire  or  persuasion,"  replied 
Aunt  Sophie,  smiling. 

"  Then  how  can  I  regain  my  wonted  cheer- 
fulness ?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  half  de- 
spairing tone. 

"Do  you  know  how  you  lost  it  ?"  asked  our 
friend. 

Her  companion  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied : — 

"I  don't  know  as  I  do  ;  let  me  tell  you  cf 
my  past  life,  and  perhaps  yoxi  will  see  more 
clearly  than  I." 

Aunt  Sophie  expressed  her  lively  interest, 
and  her  sister,  in  a  cold,  impassive  tone,  told 
of  the  labors  and  privations  of  her  girlhood. 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  there  had  been 
little  to  brighten  her  early  life,  save  sturdy 
health,  a  naturally  lively  temper,  and  unfail- 
ing animal  spirits — these  had  enabled  her  to 
laugh  and  sing  over  tasks  which  would  have 
been  sad  and  weary  ones  to  most  young  girls, 
and  even  then  the  burden  of  her  favorite  song 
was —  * 

"  Oh  for  a  home  beside  the  hills  !" 
for  vague  hopes  of  a  future  home  lay  in  the 
heart  of  her  who  had  never  shared   home's 
choicest   blessings,   and   were    often  warmed 
into  charming  beauty  by  her  youthful  fancy. 

The  face  of  the  narrator  kindled,  and  her 
voice  grew  tender  as  she  spoke  of  the  love 
which  rose  upon  her  life  like  the  spring  sun 
upon  the  winter-bound  earth.  How  wonder- 
fully her  whole  being  expanded  beneath  the 
genial  influence  !  She  had  labored  from  habit 
and  the  necessity  of  earning  her  livelihood, 
now  she  tried  to  do  everything  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  that  she  might  the  better  lit 
herself  to  preside  in  the  home  of  Richard 
Martin.  Idealizing  him  as  all  that  was  good 
and  noble,  as  a  true  love  always  does,  she 
strove  to  make  herself  worthy  of  his  sympathy 
and   companionship.     The  hopes,  which  had 
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been  vague  and  indefinite,  assumed  forms 
which,  though  humble,  delighted  her.  There 
were  but  two  places  in  the  world  for  her,  the 
one  brightened  bj  her  lover's  presence,  the 
other  dark  from  his  absence.  The  lowly  tene- 
ment, which  made  their  first  home  together, 
was  more  blest  than  many  a  palace,  for  Love 
and  Content  chose  it  as  a  dwelling-place, 
while  Hope  threw  a  rosy  light  up©n  the  future 
of  the  young  couple. 

They  were  very  happy  in  each  other,  yet 
the  dream  of  a  permanent  home  had  equal 
charms  for  both.  Each  loving  nature,  they 
determined  upon  a  little  farm  ;  for  this  they 
would  labor,  for  this  they  would  economize. 
They  built  many  a  fair  air-castle  together, 
and  it  was  well  for  them  so  to  do.  When  we 
shall  "lose  our  sleep  and  find  our  dreams," 
shall  we  not  learn  that  many  a  valued  bless- 
ing has  flowed  into  human  life,  from  just  such 
sources  as  this  sweet  intercourse  between 
those  Grod  had  united  ?  It  may  be  that  the 
hopes  are  often  blasted,  the  purposes  thwarted, 
and  the  dreams  vain,  yet'  do  not  they  live  in 
their  expanding  influence  upon  that  life  which 
is  reaf,  though  unseen  ? 

Often,  of  an  evening,  the  voices  of  husband 
and  wife  mingled  in  charming  melody,  and 
still  the  most  frequent  refrain  was — 
"  Oh  for  a  home  beside  the  hills  !" 
Other  hopes  came  to  enlarge  their  lives  as, 
one  after  another,  little  claimants  of  love  and 
care  blessed  their  home:  The  yearly  saving 
for  the  future  grew  less  and  less,  as  little 
mouths  increased,  but  Eichard  and  Mary  felt 
that  their  surplus  funds  were  far  better  in- 
vested in  making  their  children  comfortable 
and  happy  than  in  houses  or  lands,  for  thus 
there  came  to  them,  large  increase  of  love, 
happiness,  and  hope.  How  easy  it  was  for 
fancy  to  frame  glowing  pictures  of  the  coming 
years,  when  younger  hands  should  take  hold, 
with  youthful  strength  and  vigor,  to  help  in 
building  the  home  of  which  they  had  dreamed 
so  long. 

Those  were  blessed  years.  Doubtless  there 
had  been  many  little  trials  to  be  met,  many 
cares  to  be  borne,  but  Mary  had  no  memory 
for  these,  for  the  trials  had  only  been  tem- 
porary and  the  cares  had  not  been  heavy  or 
wearing  ones,  while  the  love,  the  content,  and 
the  joy  had  been  perennial.  Her  little  ones 
Were  remarkably  healthy  and  merry.  It  was 
far  pleasanter  taking  care  of  them,  and  pre- 
serving  order   in  the   home   of  her  precious 


husband,  than  it  had  been  drudging  in  the 
kitchens  of  others.  Having  a  very  fine  voice, 
her  happiness  naturally  found  utterance  iu 
song,  and  each  day  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties  with  lively  melodies  upon  her 
lips,  which  Richard  was  accustomed  to  say 
kept  the  children  always  in  tune.  Not  only 
were  daily  duties  pleasures  to  his  loving 
heart,  but  almost  every  day  brought  its  hour 
of  relaxation  and  sweet  converse  with  him  on 
whom  she  leaned  in  placid,  wifely  trust.  How 
she  loved  to  remember  the  unalloyed  happi- 
ness of  those  summer  twilights,  when  she  had 
sat  in  the  porch  at  Richard's  side,  while  the 
children  frolicked  in  the  yard!  those  quiet 
winter  evenings  too,  when,  with  their  treasures 
all  safely  sleeping  near,  her  husband  read  to 
her  or  talked  of  their  little  plans  !  and  those 
sunny  Sabbath  mornings,  when,  the  baby 
being  left  with  some  kind  neighbor,  with 
whom  she  would  soon  reciprocate  the  favor, 
she  walked  with  the  rest  of  her  family  to  the 
house  of  God !  Memory's  pictures  of  these 
years  were  all  bright,  but  a  time  of  anxiety 
and  sufl'ering  came,  though  the  dark  fore- 
boding was  concealed  as  long  as  possible,  and 
the  pain  was  ever  mieekiy  and  patiently  borne, 
that  neither  might  unnecessarily  sadden  the 
other. 

They  had  five  boys  and  two  girls,  all  rosy 
cheeked,  laughter-loving  children,  of  whom 
much  aid  might  be  expected  by  and  by  ;  but 
they  must  be  claimants  of  care  at  present,  for 
Richie,  the  eldest,  was  only  ten,  and  the 
youngest  was  a  tiny  infant,  whose  brief  life 
wasjiumbered  in  weeks,  when  their  father's 
cough  became  alarming.  No  medicine  availed 
anything,  though  the  little  fund  they  had 
saved  several  years  before  was  almost  wholly 
sacrificed  in  fruitless  efi"orts  to.  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  destroyer.  A  few  holy  months 
followed,  when  disinterested,  devoted  love 
made  that  humble  home  bright  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  angels,  though  Content,  her  long- 
time, songful  companion,  sat  with  veiled  face 
and  mute,  patient  lips  beside  the  hearthstone. 
When  Richard's  strength  for  outdoor  labor 
failed,  he  amused  the  baby,  and  Mary  sought 
profitable  employment.  In  her  girlhood  she 
had  learned  something  of  the  art  of  coloring  ; 
this  knowledge  had  often  helped  her  to  ac- 
commodate a  neighbor,  now  she  turned  to  it 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  was  quite  as 
successful  as  she  could  reasonably  have  hoped. 
Richard  not  only  aided  her  by  his  sympathy. 
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"but  his  acquaintance  with  chemistry  helped 
him  to  teach  her  new  skill  in  the  work  she 
had  chosen.  Consumption  flattered  them  to 
the  very  ^ast ;  and  often,  tor  days  together, 
their  intercourse  was  intensely  gladdened  by 
the  hopes  fhich  more  favorable  symptoms 
brought  to  tliem. 

Her  husband's  death  was  very  sudden  to 
Mary.  With  simple  pathos  she  told  Aunt 
Sophie  that  "  she  felt  as  though  the  light  was 
blown  out,  and  she  left  alone  in  the  dark,  cold 
world."  Never  before  had  she  realized  how 
fully  she  had  depended  on  him.  Not  other- 
wise than  by  the  supports  being  withdrawn, 
could  she  have  learned  how  his  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  and  her  fear  of  grieving  him 
had  helped  her  to  retain  her  cheerful  manner 
during  his  sickness.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  indulge  her  grief.  There  were  no  more 
invalid  comforts  to  be  purchased,  but  those 
seven  little  awe-struck,  wondering  faces  would 
soon  turn  to  her  for  food.  Resolutely  and 
•hopefully  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  them.  First,  came  the  trial  of 
parting  from  her  home.  It  was  an  humble 
one,  but  she  could  gather  her  little  brood  in 
smaller  space.  The  little  garden,  from  which 
Richard  had  gathered  an  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables,. would  be  profitless  now,  and  her 
dittle  corner,  where  the  sweet  peas,  migno- 
.nette,  pinks,  pansies,  and  asters  had  flour- 
ashed  so  luxuriantly,  must  be  given  up  ;  even 
^the  grassy  yard  was  a  luxury  she  prized,  as 
she  returned  from  her  expedition  tenement 
hunting,  having  decided  upon  two  large  rooms, 
with  a  small  woodshed,  and  a  privilege^in  a 
sandy  yard,  at  one-fourth  her  present  rent. 
Resolutely  she  set  about  the  work  of  removal, 
never  stopping  for  a  moment  to  indulge  the 
sad  feelings  which  welled  in  her  heart.  Every 
spot  in  the  old  home  spoke  to  her  of  him,  of 
whom  she  loved  to  be  reminded,  but  she  could 
'never  forget  him  in  any  other  place. 

Mary  felt  the  children's  grief  at  their  change 
of  abode,  and  in  striving  to  makq  them  con- 
tented, she  was  led  to  many  an  effort  which 
had  a  healthful  influence  on  herself.  For 
them  she  filled  the  window  seats  with  boxes 
containing  her  pet  flowers  ;  for  their  sakes 
she  helped  them  train  the  vine  which  must 
serve  as  a  window-blind  ;  to  please  them  she 
placed  the  pictures  Richard  had  bought  for 
.her  before  marriage  on  walls  she  felt  were 
unworthy  to  be  thus  graced,  and  thus  not 
only  was  a  love  of  beauty  implanted  in  their 


young   hearts,    but  the   new  rooms   became 
home  to  her. 

To  Richie  she  looked  for  sympathy ;  boy 
though  he  was,  his  intercourse  with  his  father 
during  his  illness  had  given  him  thoughtful- 
ness  beyond  his  years.  His  mother  talked 
with  him  of  her  plans,  and  he  not  only  felt 
the  warmest,  interest  in  her  preserving  their 
independence,  but  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  assist  her.  She  insisted  upon  it  that 
he  should  continue  at  the  public  school  for 
the  present,  at  least,  and  help  her  nights  and 
mortiings.  He  proved  a  most  faithful  errand 
boy,  going  for,  and  returning  the  articles 
which  his  mother  colored,  with  ready  prompt- 
ness, and  pleasing  her  patrons  by  his  modest, 
respectful  manners. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  walls  of  Mary 
Martin's  home  echoed  to  lively  songs  and 
cheerful  talk.  She  cherished  her  husband's 
memory,  and  often,  of  a  Sunday,  dressing  all 
the  children  in  their  best,  she  put  the  baby 
in  his  little  carriage  and  walked  with  them 
past  the  old  home. '  She  necessarily  gave  up 
going  to  church  till  the  baby  should  be  old 
enough  to  leave  with  his  little  sister ;  buit 
these  Sabbath  walks  refreshed  her  for  the 
severe  toil  of  each  coming  week.  She  had 
great  cause  for  gratitude  in  that  her  own 
health  was  spared,  and  that  of  her  little  ones. 
Never  were  children  healthier,  and  they  lost 
nothing  of  their  hearty  appetites  and  plump, 
rosy  cheeks,  when  their  fare  was  potato  and 
salt,  or  mush  and  milk.  Simple  diet  they 
had,  from  necessity,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
for  the  younger  ones  were  left  very  much  to 
the  older  for  amusement,  out  of  school  hours, 
and  to  themselves,  when  their  brothers  and 
sister  were  at  school.  They  were  dirty  some- 
times, and  even  ragged,  at  home  ;  for,  though 
Mary  Martin's  ^needle  flew  swiftly  during  the 
long  evenings,  it  was  often  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  tidy  suits  for  the  street.  Any  mother 
will  readily  imagine  that  so  many  little  knees 
needed  a  multitude  of  panties,  and  the  call 
for  new  aprons  was  very  frequent.  Mary  was, 
however,  able  to  preserve  her  independence, 
and  from  her  daily  talk  and  example,  her 
children  learned  many  a  better  lesson  than 
they  were  taught  at  school.  She  also  retained 
her  old  friends.  Though  she  was  rarely  able 
to  return  their  calls,  they  often  came  of  an 
evening  to  listen  to  her  lively  stories,  and  join 
in  her  merry  laughs.  All  said  she  was  the 
best  of  company,  though  they  wondered   at 
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her  buoyant  spirits,  for  none  doubted  her 
quick  sensibilities  ;  and  they  proved  that  they 
were  sincere  by  coming  often  to  the  lowly 
room  to  sew  with  her.  Thus  she  lost  none  of 
her  interest  in  the  world  about  her,  and  her 
life  was  kept  healthful  in  its  social  relations. 

Years  passed,  and  Richie  was  fifteen.  He 
had  impatiently  waited  his  mother's  permis- 
sion to  leave  school,  that  he  might  help  her 
more.  His  heart  was  full  of  Quixotic  dreams 
of  what  he  would  do  for  her.  He  intended 
that  she  should  very  soon  devote  all  her  time 
to  her  own  family,  and  by  and  by,  when  they 
should  be  nicely  settled  in  a  better  tenement, 
she  should  have  a  hired  girl,  as  other  people 
did.  Mary  had  often  listened  with  a  fond, 
half  sad  smile  to  his  extravagant  plans  for 
making  her  future  life  easy,  glad  in  the  filial 
love  of  her  child,  though  she  knew  she  could 
not  shield  him  from  disappointment.  Most 
keenly  she  sympathized  with  him  in  his  search 
for  work.  How  proudly  and  buoyantly  he 
went  out,  on  the  very  first  morning  of  vaca- 
tion, feeling  that  his  good  mother  was  now  to 
be  taken  care  of,  by  his  own  right  arm.  His 
fancy,  had  already  seen  the  harvest  of  the 
labor  he  was  so  anxious  to  sow. 

His  mother  saw  his  want  of  success  in  his 
face,  upon  his  return,  and  greeted  him  with — 

'*  Well,  bub,  you  have  not  made  our  fortune 
yet,  I  see  ;  but,  you  know,  *  a  bad  beginning 
makes  a  good  ending.'  I  had  a  most  shabby 
color  at  first  this  morning,  and  had  to  make 
my  dye  three  times  before  it  was  right.  Now 
I  have  a  splendid  shade  upon  that  silk.  Look  ! 
It  will  just  suit  Mrs.  Joy,  I  am  sure." 

*'Yes,  mother,  it  is  nice;  but  I  sliould  be 
a  great  deal  more  glad  if  I  could  suit  Mr.  Joy. 
I  wish  I  could  work  for  him,  he  has  always 
been  so  kind  about  the  chores  and  errands  I 
have  done  for  him." 

''I  wish  you  could,  my  son;  but  whoever 
you  work  for  you  must  remember  that  a  good 
servant  often  makes  a  kind  master." 

Richie  went  again  and  again  upon  his  search 
for  work.  His  mother  encouraged  him  all  she 
could  ;  but  it  grieved  her  to  see  the  brightness 
fading  from  his  face,  and  a  weary,  careworn 
look  settling  in  his  eyes.  One  evening,  coming 
in  late,  and  finding  her  alone,  he  threw  his 
cap  passionately  upon  the  table,  exclaiming : — 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead  !" 

His  mother  looked  u]d  in  grieved  surprise, 
but  before  she  could  speak  he  went  on,  im- 
petuously : — 


"I  do,  mother;  what  is  the  use  of  living, 
if  one  is  not  good  for  anything  ?  I  am  not !  I 
am  near-sighted,  and  I  don't  know  anything 
that  I  ought  to !  I  have  walked  the  streets 
hunting  and  begging  for  work,  till  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  seen  out !  I  caij't  go  again, 
mother  ;  it  is  no  use.  I  do  wish  I  could  die  ! ' ' 
The  boy's  voice  broke,  and  he  sat  nervously 
sobbing. 

Poor  fellow  !  life's  illusions  were  vanishing 
early.  He  was  not  the  strong  man  he  had 
fancied  himself,  and  people  had  carelessly 
failed  to  recognize  him  for  even  what  he  was. 
His  mother  was  shocked  by  his  unwonted 
expressions.  She  rebuked  him  very  gently, 
then  soothed  and  cheered  him,  reassuring  his 
wounded  self-confidence  by  reminding  him  of 
how  much  she  depended  on  him,  playfully 
proposing  to  take  him  into  partnership,  and 
put  out  a  sign  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  skill  of  *'  Mrs.  Martin  &  Son"  in  the 
dyeing  line.  Mary's  son  could  have  no  false 
pride,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  dried  his 
tears,  ready  to  face  the  old  life,  resolving  to 
lose  no  opportunity  for  helping  his  mother. 
Looking  in  the  glass,  he  tried  to  rub  away  the 
tear-stains  as  he  said  : — 

' '  Well,  it  is  lucky  I  can  lift  dye-pots  and 
do  errands  ;  shall  I  goto  Mrs.  Joy's  with  that 
silk  to-night  ?" 

''No,  my  son,  it  will  do  me  good  to  go  out. 
I  will  go,  if  you  will  rip  this  dress  in  pieces. 
The  lady  who  sent  it  promised  to  pay  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  to  either  of  my  children  whom 
I  could  trust  to  rip  it :  that  is  a  good  job  for 
the  first  one,  is  it  not  ?  If  you  get  tired,  you 
may  go  out  when  Amy  and  Charlie  come 
home." 

The  careful  mother,  after  looking  to  her 
sleeping  little  ones,  went  to  Mr.  Joy's  with  a 
double  errand.  Mrs.  Joy  very  readily  pro- 
mised to  use  her  influence  in  persuading  her 
husband  to  give  Richie  some  kind  of  perma- 
nent employment.  The  lady's  feelings  were 
enlisted,  and  her  plea  was  an  earnest  one  for 
the  boy,  who  was.  already  a  favorite  with 
herself  and  husband,  whose  only  objection  to 
taking  him  as  an  apprentice  had  arisen  from 
his  unfortunate  nearsightedness.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  Joy  called  at  the  Widow  Martin's 
to  tell  Richie  that  he  would  find  work  for  hiiu 
if  he  would  be  ready  to  do  anything  within 
his  capacity,  either  at  the  shop  or  at  the 
homes  of  himself  and  partner.  The  boy 
eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  leaving  his  work  at 
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home  to  his  younger  brotliers.  Mr.  Joy  was  a 
just,  Christian  man,  and  each  Saturday  night 
he  paid  Richie  what  he  had  earned  during  the 
week.  The  boy  being  always  prompt  and 
ready  to  do  any  kind  of  work  at  the  shop  or 
chore  at  the  houses,  soon  became  a  general 
favorite,  and  more  than  that,  spite  of  his  near- 
sightedness, he  was  gradually  acquiring  the 
trade,  which  should  prove  capital  for  him  in 
after  years,  for  his  will  to  do  all  that  he 
possibly  could  more  than  atoned  for  his 
physical  disadvantage.  He  carried  all  his 
wages  to  his  mother  each  Saturday  night. 
This  addition  to  her  funds  was  most  opportune, 
since  the  children,  though  needing  less  watch- 
ful care  than  when  younger,  required  more 
clothes. 

Time  moved  steadily  on,  one  after  another 
the  children,  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen,  left 
school  and  went  to  some  employment  where 
they  might  wholly  or  partially  take  care  of 
themselves.  Richie  was  still  the  same  faithful 
son,  but  at  about  the  time  his  youngest 
brother  left  school,  he,  with  his  mother's 
cordial  approval,  married,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  a  home  of  his  own, 
where  he  assured  her  his  mother  would 
always  be  welcome.  The  widow's  daughters, 
too,  married  well,  and  resided  in  the  same 
village. 

Later,  when  all  the  children  except  her 
youngest  son  had  settled  themselves  to  their 
liking,  she  and  Jamie  moved  into  a  little 
tenement  near  Emily's  home.  Here,  though 
they  had  but  three  little  rooms,  they  had  a 
little  yard  where  flowers  soon  bloomed  gayly. 
In  tending  these,  and  doing  everything  possible 
for  Jamie's  comfort  and  happiness,  Mary  found 
satisfying  happiness.  Her  voice  was  some- 
what cracked,  but  it  was  still  hearty,  and  she 
sang  the  old  songs  with  spirit. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Laselle 
came  to  visit  near  her.  A  mutual  acquaintance 
thought  there  might  be  a  capital  match  made 
between  the  gloomy-faced  wealthy  man  and 
the  poor,  but  merry  widow.  She  spoke  of  it 
to  others,  who  approved,  and  the  subject  was 
soon  broached  to  Mr.  Laselle,  who  consented 
to  an  introduction.  They  met,  the  widow  was 
allowed  to  suppose  by  accident,  though  there 
had  been  considerable  plotting  among  third 
parties  before  the  meeting  was  brought  about, 
and  the  gentleman  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  Mrs.  Martin's  appearance.  Through  the 
zeal   of  friends,   they   soon   met    again,   and 


ere  long  he  sought  her  in  her  own  home, 
where  he  immediately  commenced  his  wooing. 
She  was  surprised,  she  had  no  love  which 
could  hallow  marriage  to  bestow.  Her  whole 
heart  had  been  given  to  the  father  of  her 
children,  and  his  claim  was  not  annulled  by 
his  being  called  to  a  higher  home.  Mr. 
Laselle  thought  that  they  were  too  old  for  any 
merely  romantic  objections,  he  had  no  wish  to 
deprive  her  of  any  precious  memory  ;  but  he 
wanted  her  to  make  his  desolate  house  a  home 
once  more,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  could 
make  her  happy  there.  Her  friends  gladly 
advised  the  marriage,  looking  upon  wealth 
and  position  as  a  well-deserved  reward  for  her 
cheerful  toil.  Her  children,  too,  though  they 
regretted  very  much  that  she  should  move  to 
a  distance,  rejoiced  in  that  she  might  have  an 
easier  and  more  luxurious  life. 

Mr.  Laselle  found  a  very  desirable  situation 
for  Jamie  in  a  neighboring  city,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  quiet 
wedding.  Of  her  life  since,  she  said  to  Aunt 
Sophie,  as  she  closed  her  account  of  herself: — 

"I  have  been  here  two  unprofitable  years. 
I  have  a  beautiful  home  and  one  of  the  best  of 
husbands,  yet  I  lead  a  useless,  unhappy  life. 
I  was  never  educated  for  a  fine  lady,  and  I 
cannot  become  such  in  my  old  age  contentedh'. 
My  children  have  visited  me,  and  were  de- 
lighted at  finding  me  so  pleasantly  situated, 
and  to  none  but  Jamie  did  I  tell  how  much 
happier  I  was  in  our  three  little  rooms.  Ah, 
if  I  were  only  back  there,  I  would  never  again 
sigh  for  '  a  home  beside  the  hills.'  I  used  to 
think  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  have  a 
patch  of^ground  for  my  flowers ;  now  acres 
are  at  my  disposal,  and  I  value  them  less  than 
I  did  the  old  boxes  in  the  windows." 

"  But  do  you  give  the  same  careful  tending 
to  your  flowers  that  you  used?"  asked  Aunt 
Sophie. 

•'Oh,  no,  that  is  the  gardener's  business. 
Mr.  Laselle  would  object  to  my  working  out 
of  doors." 

"But,"  replied  Aunt  Sophie,  *'you  could* 
readily  set  aside  his  objections  if  he  saw  that 
you  were  really  happi^  for  the  exercise,  as 
you  certainly  would  be.  From  what  I  have 
seen,  and  what  you  have  told  me,  I  see  ample 
cause  for  your  homesickness.  You  have  not 
yet  appropriated  to  yourself  the  home  of 
which  your  husband  made  you  mistress. 
You  have  been  living  here  almost  as  a  boarder. 
He  has  been  greatly  mistaken  in  urging  you 
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to  contrast  your  present  life  with  your  past ; 
"but  he  is  not  alone  in  supposing  that  ease  and 
luxury  cannot  fail  to  make  happiness.  I  don't 
know  when  we  shall  all  learn  to  prize  our 
characters  above  money,  and  all  that  money 
can  buy.  Cares  are  means  of  improvement, 
and  thus  blessings  to  all,  but  they  are  neces- 
sities for  one  with  your  experience.  "Would 
you  not  be  happier,  would  not  this  house 
teem  more  really  your  home,  if  its  care  were 
more  in  your,  hands  ?  Would  not  the  flow- 
ers have  the  old  interest,  should  you  watch 
their  unfolding  as  you  weed  and  water  them  ? 
More  than  these,  if  you  were  doing  more  for 
your  husband,  planning  pleasant  little  sur- 
prises, studying  his  tastes  at  table  and  grati- 
fying them,  in  short,  paying  him  a  thousand 
little  attentions,  valuable  because  you  thought 
to  bestow  them,  would  not  your  love  for  him 
increase  faster  than  it  has  done,  while  all  the 
care  and  thought  have  been  on  his  side  ?  And 
as  for  your  being  a  fine  lady,  you  do  not  need 
to  be  an  idle  one  to  grace  any  home.  You 
will  be  far  more  worthy  of  respect,  and  will 
command  more,  if  you  apply  your  energies  to 
worthy  objects.  Be  yourself,  as  naturally  and 
unaffectedly  as  when  you  sang  over  your  dyes, 
and  though  you  may  occasionally  blunder  in 
the  nicer  points  of  etiquette,  you  need  never 
blush  for  such  mistakes.  Affectation  is  always 
silly  and  pitiable  ;  a  kind  heart  teaches  a  far 
better  politeness.  Talk  the  matter  over  with 
Gilbert,  show  him  that  to  be  lively  as  of  old 
you  need  something  of  the  old  activity.  Take 
an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  your  home. 
Propose  little  alterations  which  shall  be  sug- 
gestive to  you  of  old  associations,  taking  care 
always  to  change  nothing  which  is  sacred  in 
your  husband's  memory.  Do  not  avoid  so- 
ciety— Gilbert  loves  a  social  gathering,  and 
also  to  welcome  guests  to  his  home,  and  you 
will  soon  find  new  friends  to  remind  you  of 
the  old.  Your  husband  is  charitable,  too  ; 
your  experience  should  teach  you  how  to 
discern  the  deserving,  and  give  without  wound- 
ing, to  those  who  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  independence  with  the  odds  against  them ; 
seek  out  such  and  "interest  Gilbert  in  their 
behalf,  for  common  interests  have  a  uniting 
power,  which  it  is  well  for  us  wives  to  remem- 
ber. You  may  think  that  I  am  giving  you  a 
long  list  of  duties,  but  only  the  heart  work- 
and  the  head  work  need  be  wholly  yours  ;  you 
may  have  all  the  assistance  you  require  in  the 
mere  manual  labor." 


"There  is  truth  in  what  you  have  said, 
and  I  will  not  forget  it,"  replied  the  listener, 
and  Aunt  Sophie  responded  : — 

"I  earnestly  hope  you  will  not,  for,  in  a 
few  more  years,  old  age  will  make  itself  felt, 
and  then  you  will  have  no  inclination  for 
such  activity  as  will  help  you  to  feel  that 
this  is  your  home.  For  Gilbert's  sake  )''ou 
must  be  content." 

The  reply  was  a  low,  but  earnest  ''I  will." 

A  few  years  later,  our  friends  visited  their 
brother  again.  Everything  was  cheery,  both 
within  and  without  the  pleasant  home.  As 
Uncle  Charles  laughingly  told  his  lively  sister- 
in-law  that  she  seemed  to  be  rejuvenating, 
she  remarked,  expressively,  to  Aunt  Sophie  : — 

"I  have  mingled  all  the  brightness  of  the 
old  life  with  the  realization  of  my  dreams  of 
a  '  home  beside  the  hills  ! '  We  wish  for  no 
change  till,  in  God's  good  time,  we  may  enter 
our  glorious  home  beyond  the  hills." 


THE   DREAMER. 


lARRfET    M.     BEAN. 


She  was  a  geoius,  so  they  said, 

Unfitted  for  the  common  themes 
That  wake  to  thought  the  vulgar  mind — 

A  child  of  visions,  fancies,  dreams. 

She  studied  little,  reading  much  ; 

Her  tresses  tangled  and  unbound  ; 
And,  negligent  in  air  and  dress, 

She  gained  the  name  of  "The  Profound." 

And  thus  she  grew  to  womanhood, 
Reading  romances  so  high-wrought, 

That  she  disdained  life's  peaceful  ways, 
And  all  stern  discipline  of  thought. 

She  looked  in  vain  for  gallant  hearts. 
Like  those  possessed  by  knights  in  armor, 

Or  that  devotion  which  inspired 
The  breast  of  ancient,  wandering  palmer. 

And  when  by  carelessness  she  found 
Herself  exposed  to  sudden  danger, 

Where  was  the  ill-averting  haud 
Of  some  "unlooked-for,  manly  stranger?" 

Where  was  the  watchful  human  eye 

To  study  every  fond  caprice 
Of  hers?  and  where  the  tireless  love 

To  give  her  from  all  care  release? 

Alas,  she  sought  for  these  in  vain  ! 

Watching  for  bliss  to  culminate, 
She  lost  the  simple,  quiet  joys 

That  are  the  humble  heart's  estate.  a 

And  days,  and  months,  and  years  went  by. 

And  happiness  was  unattained  ; 
Less  thought  for  self,  more  thought  for  all 

Would,  mayhap,  that  fond  boon  have  gained 
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THE  FAMILY  DRAWING  MASTER. 

IK  A  SERIES  OF  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS. 

ANGLES. 
W.  See,  papa,  I  have  formed  fort/  angles 
with  five  lines. 


Ion.  And  here  are  sfx  lines',  forming  sixtj 
angles. 


P.  These  are  formed  correctly.  To-day  we 
will  talk  about  different  sorts  of  angles.  Look 
at  these  angles,  and  tell  me  if  they  are  all 
alike. 


W.  No,  they  are  of  different  sizes.  What 
a  large  angle  this  end  one  is  ! 

P.  Why  is  the  end  one  larger  than  the 
other  ? 

W.  Because  it  lias  longer  "legs,"  I  sup- 
pose. 

Ion.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  reason,  be- 
cause I  noticed  that  all  their  legs  were  of 
nearly  the  same  length. 

W.  No,  I  see  it  now ;  it  is  the  direction  of 
the  lines  which  makes  the  angles  larger ;  for, 
if  you  make  the  two  lines  stretch  out  in  a 
direction  very  far  from  each  other,  the  opening 
becomes  larger,  and  then,  of  course,  the  angle 
is  larger. 

Inn.  Or,  if  you  make  the  two  legs  point  in 
nearly  the  same  direction,  like  those  in  tlie 


first  angle,  then  the  opening  becomes  smaller, 
and  the  point  (no,  the  vertex)  becomes 
sharper — so  the  sizes  of  angles  depend  on  the 
direction  of  the  lines. 

P.  Lend  me  your  pencil,  Willie.     New,  I 
will  draw  on  this  piece  of  paper  two  angles, 
with  two  lines.     I  have  marked  them  1  and  2. 
Tell  me,  are  they  alike  ? 
1 


W.  No.  No.  1  is  much  smaller  than  No.  2. 
But,  if  you  were  to  move  the  oblique  line  up 
a  little,  No.  1  would  become  larger,  and  No.  2 
smaller. 

L.  Yes.  No.  1  would  be  made  just  as  much 
larger  as  No.  2  would  be  smaller.  The  piece 
taken  from  No.  2  would  be  added  to  No.  1 — 
that  is  fair ! 

P.  But,  if  I  were  to  make  the  line  lean 
in  the  opposite  direction,  then  No.  2  would 
be  too  small.  That  would  not  be  fair,  you 
know.  When  should  I  leave  off  moving  the 
line,  so  that  the  angles  might  be  of  the  same 
size  ? 

L.  When  you  have  made  the  line  quite  up- 
right— perpendicular,  I  mean. 

P.  Suppose  I  make  an  upright  line  ;  then 
we  shall  see. 

L.  Ah,  papa,  now  they  are  equal ! 


P.  There  is  a  proper  name  for 
the  size  of  these  angles.  I  will 
make  the  rule  for  you  :  When  one^  line  stand- 
ing on  another  makes  the  angles  on  each  side 
of  equal  size,  they  are  called — 

W.  Square  angles  !  For,  see  !  they  are  both 
square. 

P.  No,  Willie,  a  square  must  have  four 
angles.  Such  angles  are  called  right  angles. 
What  does  the  dotted  line  which  I  have  made 
show  yon ? 

W.  It  shows  how  niucii  No.  1  was  too  large 
before. 

Ion.  And,  of  course,  it  shows  too  how  mucli 
No.  2  was  too  small.  And  what  are  we  to  call 
the  two  angles  which  are  not  of  the  same  size  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  the  large  one,  with  a 
blunt  vertex  ? 

P.  I  have  a  Latin  name  ready  for  it.     The 
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Latin  word  for  blunt  is  obtusus,  so  we  call  it  an 
obtuse  angle. 

L.  And  lias  the  small  angle  a  Latin  name 
too? 

P.  Yes.  As  an  angle  smaller  than  a  right 
angle  has  a  sharp  vertex,  we  call  it — 

W.  I  know  the  Latin  for  sharp — acutus. 

P.  That  is  it.     So  we  call  it  an  acute  angle. 

Ion.  Now  I  see  a  rule,  which  I  can  make : 
When  you  join  a  perpendicular  line  to  the 
middle  of  a  horizontal  line — 

W.  It  need  not  be  exactly  in  the  middle, 
Ion. 

Ion.  Well,  never  mind.  When  you  join  a 
perpendicular  line  to  a  horizontal  line,  the 
angles  on  each  side  of  it  are  of  equal  size,  and 
•are  called  right  angles ;  and,  when  you  place 
an  oblique  line  on  a  horizontal  line,  the  angles 
on  each  side  are  of  unequal  size — the  small 
one  is  called  an  acute  angle,  and  the  large  one 
an  obtuse  angle. 

P.  But  the  two  lines  need  not  always  be 
perpendicular  and  horizontal.  You  may  make 
right,  and  acute,  and  obtuse  angles  in  all 
manner  of  directions  ;  so ; — 


Now  we  will  easily  make  the  lesson : — 

LESSON  No.  4. 

Angles  may  differ  in  size.  Their  size  de- 
pends on  the  direction  of  the  lines. 

When  one  line  standing  on  another  makes 
the  angles  on  each  side  of  it  equal,  they  are 
called  right  angles. 

An  angle  smaller  than  a  right  angle  is  called 
an  acute  angle. 

An  angle  larger  than  a  right  angle  is  called 
an  obtuse  angle. 

Ion.  I  shall  alwayS' remember  them  in  this 
way: — 

Square  angles  are  called  right  angles. 

Sharp  angles  are  called  acute  angles. 

Blunt  angles  are  called  obtuse  angles. 

P.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  notice  any 
of  these  angles  in  nature  ? 

W.  I  do  not  think  we  have  noticed  many  in 

nature,  but  we  have  seen  them  in  the  streets. 

The  other  day  Ion  and  I  were  talking  about 

the  lesson  on  angles,  as  we  came  home  from 
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school.  We  counted  up  all  the  right  angles 
we  saw — we  called  them  square  angles  then. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  school-door,  we  saw  that 
the  corners  of  the  door-steps  were  right  angles ; 
so  were  the  corners  of  the  door,  of  the  panels, 
of  the  railings,  the  window,  the  bricks.  There 
were  right  angles  in  the  corners  of  the  paving 
stones,  the  corners  of  the  houses,  the  balco- 
nies, the  public-house  sign,  and  the  omnibuses. 
Everything  seemed  to  have  a  right  angle  in  it. 
The  little  railing  sticking  out  from  the  lamp- 
post made  a  right  angle  ;  we  met  a  man  with 
a  box  that  was  full  of  angles !  another  came 
with  a  book ;  another  with  bills ;  another 
brought  an  organ.  There  was  a  carpenter 
with  right  angles  in  his  cap,  and  a  girl  with 
right  angles  in  her  apron.  The  old  woman's 
stall  had  right  angles  in  it,  and  so  had  the 
hardbake  she  sold.  The  right  angles  seemed 
to  be  coming  up  to  our  faces — everywhere  ! 

P.  And  you  might  have  had  one  in  your 
mouth,  if  you  had  had  some  hardbake  ! 

L.  Ah  !     I  have  never  tasted  a  right  angle. 

Ion.  Excepting,  Lucy,  the  corner  of  your 
bread  and  butter,  which  you  are  biting  off 
now. 


THE  WIND  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 
The  wind  is  a  musician  by  birth.  We  ex- 
tend a  silken  thread  into  the  crevices  of  a 
window,  and  the  wind  finds  it  and  sings  over 
it,  and  goes  up  and  down  the  scale  upon  it, 
and  poor  Paginini  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
honor,  for  lo !  it  tries  almost  anything  on 
earth  to  see  if  there  is  music  in  it ;  it  per- 
suades a  tone  out  of  the  great  bell  in  the  tower, 
when  the  sexton  is  at  home  and  asleep  ;  it- 
makes  a  mournful  harp  of  the  giant  pines,, 
and  it  does  not  disdain  to  try  what  sort  of  a 
whistle  can  be  made  of  the  humblest  chimney 
in  the  world.  How  it  will  play  upon  a  great 
tree  until  every  leaf  thrills  with  the  note  in 
it,  and  the  wind  up  the  river  that  runs  at  its 
base  is  a  sort  of  murmuring  accompaniment. 
And  what  a  melody  it  sings  when  it  gives  a 
concert  with  a  full  choir  of  the  waves  of  the' 
sea,  and  performs  an  anthem  between  the  twa 
worlds,  that  goes  up,  perhaps,  to  the  stars, 
which  love  music  the  most  and  sung  it  the- 
first.  Then  how  fondly  it  haunts  old  houses  : 
mourning  under  eaves,  singing  in  the  halls, 
opening  the  old  doors  without  fingers,  andl 
singing  a  measure  of  some  sad  old  song^ 
around  the  fireless  and  deserted  hearth. 


A  FEW  FRIENDS. 


;y   kormah   LTWir. 


THIRD  EVENING. 

Evert  one  belonging  to  the  "Few  Friends' 
Society"  was  delighted  with  the  announce- 
ment that  their  third  evening  would  be  held 
at  the  residence  of  Captain  Gliddon,  No.  — , 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  captain,  himself, 
possessed  that  one  great  metropolitan  virtue, 
a  fine  house — to  sav  nothing  of  the  secondary 
qualifications  of  a  good  name  and  a  warm 
heart — while  Mary,  his  only  child,  was  an 
acknowledged  favorite.  Mrs.  Captain  Glid- 
don, as  people  insisted  upon  calling  her,  was 
also  extremely  popular.  She  was  the  "Cap- 
tain's Mate,"  in  every  sense  of  the  word — a 
elear-headed,  kind-hearted,  energetic  woman, 
who,  in  her  matrimonial  career,  had,  charade- 
like, rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  her  "first"  had 
been  very  unlike  her  "second,"  and  her 
"second"  had  proved  infinitely  better  than 
her  "first."  Having,  as  will  be  inferred, 
been  able  to  "husband"  her  resources  a  second 
time,  she  found  herself  at  forty-five  the  hap- 
piest woman,  as  she  verily  believed,  in  all 
Gotham.  What  wonder,  then,  that,  with 
contentment  at  the  helm,  their  ship  of  life 
s«-iled  smoothly  on,  or  that  when  they  touched 
for  a  holiday  on  the  shores  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, friends  were  more  than  glad  to  "go 
aboard,"  as  on  the  present  occasion. 

Scarcely  were  the  happy  guests  assembled, 
and  almanac  matters  duly  attended  to,  as 
usual,  when  the  chairman  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Stykes,  opened  the  meeting  in 
rather  a  remarkable  way  by  half  rising  from 
his  seat,  turning  deadly  pale,  then  flushing 
crimson,  and  finally,  in  his  effort  to  conceal 
his  agitation,  stammering  out  as  he  stood 
erect : — 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  propose  that 
we  open  the  scoundrel — ahem  !  I  mean  the 
meeting,  with — Good-evening,  sir!" 

This  sudden  change  of  subject  was  a  re- 
sponse uttered  most  freezingly  to  Mary  Glid- 
don's  embarrassed — 

"  Charley,  my  friend  Mr.  Stykes.  Mr. 
Stykes,  Lieutenant  Hunter." 

[Poor  girl !  in  her  hurried  entrance  she  had 
quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  Ben  was  ad- 
dressing the  meeting,  nor  was  she  aware  that 
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the  speaker's  agitation  was  caused  by  his 
having  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  half 
closed  door,  of  a  loving  caress  just  performed 
in  the  hall  by  herself  and  the  said  lieutenant.] 

Mary  soon  added  insult  to  injury  by  whis- 
pering to  the  wretched  Ben  : — 

* '  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  know  Charley. 
He  has  a  furlough  for  two  weeks." 

"Indeed!"  faltered  Ben,  stupidly,  with  a 
ghastly  expression  of  delight  on  his  counte- 
nance, though  he  secretly  wished  that  Charley 
had  fallen  in  the  last  engagement. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  unconscious  girl;  "and 
he  's  so  capital  in  charades.  We  must  have 
one  to-night ;  you  and  he  would  act  splen- 
didly together !"  i 

Notwithstanding  the  chairman's  doubts  re- 
garding this  latter  statement,  he  soon  found 
himself  compelled  to  announce  to  the  "Few 
Friends"  that  a  vote  would  "  now  be  taken 
concerning  the  amusement  question." 

"Those  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  eve- 
ning to  an  impromptu  charade  will  please 
signify  the  same  by  saying  *  Aye  1'  " 

An  enthusiastic  response. 

"Contrary,  'Nay  I'  " 

Deadly  silence. 

"  Ayes  have  it !" 

"Mother,"  said  Mary,  bending  lovingly 
over  the  comely  Mrs.  Captain  G.,  "do  start 
something  while  we  are  out  of  the  room — mu- 
sic, or  anything  to  make  the  time  seem  short 
between  the  acts.  You  may  open  the  doors 
when  we  ring  the  bell." 

In  another  moment,  Mary,  Teresa  Adams, 
Ben,  and  Lieutenant  Hunter  found  themselves 
shut  up  in  the  third  parlor,  all  staring  rather 
blankly  at  each  other. 

"Well,  what  shall  we  have?"  asked  the 
Lieutenant,  cheerily.  "We  need  not  be  ac- 
curate as  far  as  the  spelling  is  concerned.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  better  to  pun  a  little  to  make 
out  the  syllables." 

Dozens  of  words  were  suggested  at  once. 

Indolent— Carpet— Hamlet  —  Pillow— Rubi- 
con—Shylock— Catnip— Tennyson— Classic  — 
Milton— Wedlock—  Courage— Society—  Picnic 
— Petulent — Matrimony — Phantom  —  Belfry, 
etc.  etc. 


A    FEW    FRIENDS. 


*'  Hold !"  cried  Ben.  ♦<  We  '11  not  have  time 
to  act  the  whole  of  Webster's  Unabridged  to- 
night. We  must  settle  upon  something ; 
what  say  you  all  to  Indolent  ?" 

"That  will  do,"  they  responded,  and  Mary 
added:  ''We  can  have  an  inn  for  the  first 
syllable,  and  show  up  the  horrors  of  the  bor- 
rowing mania  for  the  last ;  but  how  can  we 
manage  the  *do'  ?" 

"  Couldn't  we  have  bakers  kneading  bread  ?" 
suggested  Teresa,  timidly.  "It 's  easy  to  get 
up  a  baker  by  just  pinning  a  piece  of  paper 
around  the  head  and  making  a  towel  serve  for 
a  long  bib-apron.  You  '11  have  to  take  off 
your  coats  and  turn  up  your  sleeves  you 
know"  (turning  to  the  gentlemen),  "and — 
and  perhaps  roll  up  your  pantaloons  a  little 
and  daub  your  arms  and  faces  with  flour." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  and  one  of  you  can  have  a  pipe 
in  your  mouth,"  laughed  Mary,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  Teresa  and  I  '11  be  two  ladies  visit- 
ing the  establishment  and  horrified  at  the 
shocking  way  in  which  bread-making  is  car- 
ried on.  A  pillow  in  a  tub,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  makes  capital  dough,  and 
you  can  both  be  kneading  it  in  fine  style." 

"Dropping  in  our  caps  and  pipes,  occa- 
sionally," suggested  Charley. 

"Yes.     Anything  you  please." 

Ben  did  not  quite  relish  the  idea  of  being 
placed  in  such  amiable  juxtaposition  with  the 
lieutenant.  He  therefore  deliberated  with 
an  air  of  intense  wisdom —  ^ 

"The  'Dough'  would  be  admirable,  but  I 
fear  the  '  Inn'  scene  is  rather  hackneyed. 
Landlady  in  white  cap  and  apron,  you  know — 
travellers  with  overcoats,  umbrellas,  and  bun- 
dles— done  to  death.  On  second  thoughts,  it 
seems  to  me  we  might  make  something  better 
out  of  Definite.    I  know  a  good  '  deaf  scene. ' ' 

Charley,  all  complaisance,  exclaimed:  "So 
we  might,  far  better,  but  we  must  be  expe- 
ditious." 

While  the  rest  were  planning  the  word, 
Mary  hastened  away  to  collect  certain  stage 
properties,  first  and  foremost  of  which  were 
pins,  a  burnt  cork,  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
'Then  a  few  shawls,  an  outlandish  old  hat  be- 
longing to  mother,  a  pair  of  green  spectacles, 
father's  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  some 
sheets  of  white  paper  from  which  to  cut  mam- 
moth collars  for  the  gentlemen,  and,  finally,  a 
ball  of  cord  and  a  handful  or  two  of  matted 
horse-hair,  stolen  that  day  from  an  old  chair- 
cushion  in  the  garret. 


These  valuables,  collected  in  but  little  more 
time  than  it  has  required  to  enumerate  them, 
were  duly  borne  to  the  dressing-room  where 
the  dramatic  corps  were  now  assembled.  Mean- 
while, a  grand  overture,  performed  by  Miss 
Pundaway,  reverberated  through  the  mansion. 

Ben  hurriedly  gave  Mary  the  plots  : — 

* '  First  scene  is  to  be  a  doctor' s  study.  (We 
have  put  the  little  stand,  filled  with  big  books, 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  armchair 
beside  it.)  I  am  to  personate  an  eccentric 
doctor.  Miss  Teresa  is  to  be  my  ward.  You 
are  to  be  the  Biddy,  if  you  can  fix  for  it,  and 
Mr.,  ahem  !  Lieutenant,  Hunter  is  to  be  Miss 
Teresa's  lover,  whose  very  existence  has  been 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  doctor.  He 
visits  her  surreptitiously  on  the  very  morning 
upon  which  I,  the  doctor,  expect  a  new  deaf 
patient  upon  whom  I  am  to  put  in  practice  my 
great  system  for  curing  deaf  mutes,  namely : 
by  frightening  them  into  speech." 

During  Ben's  exposition,  Mary  commenced 
cutting  out  a  huge  turn-down  collar  for  the 
doctor,  and  Teresa  folded  a  stunning  paper 
"choker"  for  her  lover,  to  which  she  soon 
added  a  bright  plaid  silk  apron  by  way  of 
cravat.  "You  are  to  be  a  shy,  cowardly  sort 
of  person,  you  know,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
handed  the  enormous  "tie"  to  the  lieutenant, 
"  and  a  little  gawkiness  in  dress  will  help  the 
character. ' ' 

Ben  continued,  ' '  While  Teresa  and  her  lover 
are  having  their  stolen  interview  in  the  study 
during  the  doctor's  absence,  you,  Biddy,  must 
rusjh  in  and  tell  them  that  the  doctor  is  coming 
up  the  street,  and  that  he  expects  a  deaf  and 
dumb  patient  this  blissed  morning,  a  young 
gentleman  from  the  country  that  he  's  niver 
seen.  *Lor'  bless  you.  Miss,'  you  must  say, 
'  but  won't  the  doctor  rave  if  he  finds  you  here 
convarsing  with  a  gentleman,  and  it  against 
his  particular  orders  for  you  to  see  company 
afore  you  're  eighteen.'  " 

"Mercy!"  interrupted  Mary,  in  dismay, 
"I  never  can  remember  all  that !" 

Ben,  with  a  confident  "yes-you-can"  look 
a,t  the  prospective  Biddy,  resumed  : — 

"You  need  not  follow  my  language,  of 
course,  as  long  as  you  retain  tho  important 
points.  Then  you.  Miss  Teresa,  must  clasp 
your  hands  in  anguish,  and  beg  Adolphus  to 
personate  the  deaf  man,  and  thus  save  you 
from  the  doctor's  wrath.  The  doctor's  voice 
will  then  be  heard  in  the  hall ;  you  will  just 
have  time  to  implore  Adolphus  not  to  make  a 
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sound  if  lie  lores  you,  and  I  will  enter  with 
my  books  and  instruments  under  my  arm. 
Let  me  see,  have  you  a  gun  or  pistol  ?" 

"No,  but  we  have  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
Lewis'  Gymnastic  Clubs  ;  will  they  do?" 

* '  Yes.  Let  me  have  them  in  the  hall,  please, 
and  a-  poker  and  big  carving  knife  also — any- 
thing of  the  weapon  kind  you  have.  A  big 
bell  and  a  tea-kettle,  if  handy,  would  be  in- 
valuable. All  you,  Biddy,  will  have  to  do  in 
the  scene  is  to  obey  the  doctor's  orders,  with 
any  by-play  you  may  see  fit.  For  Scene  2d, 
we  '11  have  a  travelling  party,  with  one  of  the 
number  disgusted  because  the  rest  have  no 
eye  for  the  beautiful,  but  prefer  eating  lunch- 
eons and  chatting,  even  amid  the  grandest 
scenery.  For  the  last  syllable,  we  '11  call  out 
little  Carrie  and  have  something  in  the  tableau 
line,  while  you  two  ladies  are  dressing  for  the 
whole  word — Definite — for  which  Miss  Teresa 
has  just  planned  a  good  scene— will  that  do  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,  capitally,"  cried  Mary;  only" — 
"Only  what.  Miss  Mary?" 
"Why,  Charley  and  I  ought  to  act  the  love 
scene  together,  because — because" — stam- 
mered the  ingenuous  girl,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing, "  tf;e  could  be  affectionate  without  horri- 
fying anybody.  But  never  mind.  Remember, 
Teresa,  great  artists  never  stop  at  trifles,  so 
I'll  thank  you  not  to  slight  Charley's  feelings 
on  the  coming  occasion."  And  Mary  ran  off 
to  prepare  for  the  Biddy  effect,  little  dreaming 
of  the  pain  she  had  inflicted  upon  poor,  be- 
wildered Ben. 

"Mary  doesn't  make  any  secret  of  her  senti- 
ments towards  you  either  in  charades  or  out 
of  them,  does  she,  Charley  ?"  laughed  Teresa, 
as  she  pinned  the  strips  of  paper  together 
which  she  had  folded,  fan  fashion,  for  the 
ruffle  to  Biddy's  cap. 

"No,  indeed,"  responded  the  lieutenant, 
heartily.     "  God  bless  her  !" 

It  might  have  been  caused  by  the  green 
spectacles,  or  the  captain's  old  brown  coat  ; 
but  certainly  Ben,  the  brilliant  orator  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  "  Few  Friends,'^  and  Ben, 
the  sole  auditor  of  this  interesting  dialogue, 
were  two  very  different  seeming  personages. 

Just  thdti  Mary  came  hurriedly  into  the 
room,  minus  hoops,  arrayed  in  a  calico  skirt, 
a  red  woollen  short-gown,  confined  at  the 
waist  by  the  band  of  her  pink  cotton  apron — 
a  dusting  brush  in  one  hand,  and  a  dust-pan 
in  the  other. 

•*  Teresa,  dear,"  she  panted,  "  have  you  my 


cap  ready?  Miss  Pundaway  is  on  the  last 
page  of  her  overture." 

Ben  seized  an  opportunity  to  whisper  bitterly 
into  Mary's  ear  as  they  all  descended  together 
to  the  third  parlor,  "Really,  Miss  Gliddon,  I 
was  not  aware,  until  ten  minutes  ago,  of  the 
tender  relation  existing  between  yourself  and 
Lieutenant  Hunter." 

"Is  it  possible  1"  exclaimed  Mary,  looking 
up  at  the  green  spectacles  in  blank  surprise. 
* '  Why,  I  thought  of  course  you  knew  it ;  but  in 
fact  very  few  of  my  recent  friends  do.  He 
has  been  in  the  army  for  a  year,  and  I  haven't 
really  known  him  myself  very  long." 


SCRAPS. 

Truth  and  its  Developments. — A  philosopher 
should  aim  solely  at  truth,  and  should  refuse 
to  estimate  the  practical  tendency  of  his  spec- 
ulations. If  they  are  true,  let  them  stand ; 
if  they  are  false  let  them  fall.  But  whether 
they  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  consolatory 
or  .disheartening,  safe  or  mischievous,  is  a 
question  not  for  philosophers,  but  for  practical 
men.  Every  new  truth  which  has  ever  been 
propounded  has  for  a  time  caused  mischief; 
it  has  produced  discomfort,  and  often  unhap- 
piness,  sometimes  by  disturbing  social  or 
religious  arrangements,  and  sometimes  merely 
by  the  disruption  of  old  and  cherished  associa- 
tions of  thought. 

The  TrueThysician. — To  the  true  physcian 
there  is  an  inexpressible  sanctity  in  the  sick 
chamber.  At  its  threshold  the  mere  human 
passions  quit  their  hold  on  his  heart.  Love 
there  would  be  profanation.  Even  the  grief 
permitted  to  others  must  be  piit  aside.  He 
must  enter  that  room  a  calm  intelligence.  He 
is  disabled  for  his  mission  if  he  suffer  aught 
to  obscure  the  keen,  quiet  glance  .of  his 
science.  Age  or  youth,  beauty  or  deformity, 
innocence  or  guilt,  merge  their  distinction  in 
one  common  attribute — human  suffering  ap- 
pealing to  human  skill.  Woe  to  the  house- 
hold in  which  the  trusted  healer  feels  not  on 
his  conscience  the  solemn  obligations  of  his 
glorious  art. 

Flattery. — It  is  easy  to  tell  when  others 
are  flattered,  but  not  when  we  ourselves  are, 
and  every  man  and  woman  will  lend  firm 
belief  to  the  soft  nothings  of  tlie  very  man 
they  believe  to  be  an  arrant  flatterer,  when 
others  are  in  the  case. 


MY  FIRST,   SECOND,   AND  THIRD  LOYE, 


lY   AMY   GRAHAM. 


I  HAD  just  left  boarding  school,  -with  my 
certificates  of  proficiency  and  delinquency  in 
my  trunk,  a  large  stock  of  romance  in  my 
Iiead,  and  a  store  of  undeveloped  affection  in 
my  heart,  when  I  fell  in  love.  For  nine  long 
years  that  school  had  been  my  only  home, 
its  months  of  study  varied  by  vacation  trips 
with  my  father,  who  had  broken  up  house- 
keeping on  my  mother's  death,  and  lived  with 
his  sister  in  New  York,  coming  in  the  summer 

months  to  D to  take  me,  his  only  child, 

for  his  travelling  companion  in  the  most 
delicious  jaunts  over  mountains  and  on  rivers 
to  view  the  foaming  waters  of  Niagara,  across 
the  broad  Northwestern  Lakes,  up  the  White 
Mountains,  or,  sometimes,  to  nestle  down  in 
some  cosy  farm-house  far  away  from  any  gay 
resort,  to  ride,  drive,  fish,  and  ruralize  to  our 
liearts'  content.  And  I  was  just  released  from 
school,  with  the  consoling  certainty  that  I 
was  not  to  return,  when  I  fell  in  love. 

It  seemed  very  silly  to  me  then,  and  may 
seem  so  to  others  now,  yet  when  I  look  back 
I  can  truly  say  that  the  first  emotions  of  my 
girlish  heart,  stirred  then,  have  answered  to 
no  other  touch  as  warmly  as  to  that  one.  We, 
my  dear  father  and  myself,  were  at  Cape  May, 
for  one  of  my  passions  then  was  to  sport  in  the 
ocean,  and  I  had  only  to  express  a  wish  for  a 
dash  amongst  the  waves  to  have  it  gratified. 

It  had  been  an  oppressive  day,  and  I  was 
lying  in  my  own  room  trying^  to  catch  the  air 
from  the  ocean  as  it  came  sighing  in  at  my 
window,  when  from  the  room  next  my  own, 
which  had  been  unoccupied,  I  heard  a  voice 
whose  music  even  then  attracted  me.  It  was 
a  voice  deep  and  yet  clear,  strong,  yet  sweetly 
modulated,  a  voice  which,  while  its  power 
seemed  to  promise  protection,  its  tenderness 
spoke  of  a  heart  full  of  warm  sympathies. 

"You  are  very  tired,  sister,"  the  voice  said, 
lovingly  ;  **  are  you  sure  that  this  exertion  is 
the  best  medicine  for  you  ?" 

A  low  voice  answered,  and  sickness  seemed 
to  have  worn  it  to  a  mere  whisper,  for  I 
caught  no  word  that  came,  only  the  murmur- 
ing sound  fell  drowsily  upon  my  ear. 

Then  the  voice,  in  its  clear,  sweet  tones, 
came  again. 
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"  Sing  for  you  ?  Ah  !  you  are  a  baby  still, 
little  one,"  and  in  a  few  moments  he  sang, 
and  I,  like  the  little  fool  I  was,  listened  till 
my  heart  filled  almost  to  bursting,  and  I 
sobbed  out  the  sweet  pain  the  music  roused. 
I  am  always  sensitive  to  music,  but  there  was 
a  power  in  tliat  voice  that  no  other  sound 
had  ever  exerted  over  my  feelings.  It  was  a 
simple  Italian  hymn  that  he  sang,  with  no 
voice  trials  of  wondrous  execution,  rousing  no 
astonishment  at  the  performance ;  but  every 
word,  as  it  came  out  clearly  in  those  waves  of 
melody,  seemed  praising  and  worshipping  the 
Creator  it  addressed,  and  each  modulation, 
m^de  without  any  effort,  was  a  new  volume  of 
sweetest  melody.  I  could  hear  the  low  mur- 
muring that  thanked  him,  and  then  again  the 
voice,  sweet  irf  its  speaking  tones  as  when 
modulated  to  song. 

'*If  it  did  tire  me,  Meta,  I  would  sing  for 
you,  but  it  does  not.  Lie  here  in  my  arms, 
and  I  will  rock  you  and  sing  you  to  sleep, 
my  darling,"  and  oh,  the  infinite  fund  of  love 
that  made  those  last  words  sweeter  than  any 
song.  Softly,  at  first,  rising  gradually  tO; 
power,  the  voice  that  stirred  my  heart  so 
strangely  filled  my  room  with  his  burst  of 
song.  Twilight  faded,  and  the  gathering 
shadows  of  night  closed  round  me,  yet  I  lay 
very  quiet,  listening  with  a  strange  fascina- 
tion to  every  word  and  every  note  that  left 
my  neighbor's  lips.  It  was  the  first  of  many 
evenings  which  he  unconsciously  lightened 
for  me.  I  had  been  imprudent  in  bathing,  a 
most  unromantic  illness  seized  me,  and  for 
four  weeks  I  lay  in  that  little  room  suffering 
the  agonies  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  How 
I  listened  for  that  voice.  Every  word  of  tender 
love  which  was  given  to  the  suffering  sister  he 
watched  so  faithfully,  seemed  sent  to  comfort 
me,  the  stranger  whose  pain  was  soothed  and 
sick  nerves  calmed  by  the  magic  of  the  won- 
drous melody  he  poured  forth  so  lavishly  for 
his  own  heart's  treasure.  Other  conversations 
showed  me  something  of  the  life  wasting  in 
the  room  divided  from  mine  only  by  a  thin 
partition  which  did  not  reach  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Every  morning  there  was  a  doctor's  visit,  and 
I  knew  that  the  spine  disease  which  was  t© 
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yield  to  sea-bathing  was  aggravated  into  acute 
pain,  and  I  heard  the  tender  tones  growing 
daily  more  pitying,  sweeter,  and  lower ;  I 
heard  the  steady,  firm  tread  that  carried  the 
frail,  fading  form  up  and  down  the  room, 
seeking  ease  from  pain  in  the  motion.  I  heard 
the  choking  sob  that  sometimes  stopped  the 
song,  and  last  of  all,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
I  heard  the  wailing  cry — "My  sister  I  My 
only  one  !     0  God,  can  she  be  dead  !" 

I  would  ask  no  questions,  my  neighbors 
had  become  sacred  to  me  in  their  suffering 
and  sorrow,  but  I  heard  the  servant  who 
spoke  so  pityingly  of  "the  poor  young  lady 
only  seventeen,  who  had  been  a  sufferer  for 
ten  years,  and  was  no  bigger  than  a  little 
child." 

And  my  first  day  of  restored  health  was 
the  one  which  saw  the  little  form  carried  to 
the  boat  to  go  to  its  last  resting  place.  I  did 
not  see  the  faithful  brother  who  had  won  the 
first  love  of  my  heart  by  his  words  and  ten- 
derness, for  they  left  before  daybreak,  and  I 
could  only  whisper  a  prayer  for  his  comforting 
as  I  heard  his  slow  step  pass  my  door. 

It  was  my  first  love,  and  its  substance  was 
shadowy  enough — a  voice.  As  soon  as  I  was 
well  enough,  my  father  hurried  me  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  had  such  pain,  and,  unknown 
to  him,  such  comfort,  and  we  went  to  my 
aunt's,  our  own  future  home. 

And  here  I  fell  in  love  again ;  and  a  second 
time  my  susceptible,  and  I  began  to  fear  very 
foolish,  heart  was  stirred  by  that  strange, 
longing  impulse  which  the  mysterious  voice 
had  awakened. 

My  aunt's  house  stood  in  the  heart  of  New 
York,  and  directly  behind  it  was  one  of  those 
narrow  courts  where  suffering  crowds  in  our 
large  cities.  From  the  window  of  the  room  I 
occupied,  I  looked  out  upon  two  rows  of  high, 
narrow  houses,  facing  each  other,  with  a  brick 
path  between.  The  stairs  going  up  outside, 
with  the  platform  at  each  story,  marked  the 
numbers  of  inhabitants  to  each  house,  for 
every  story  held  a  family.  My  father  ex- 
pressly forbade  me  even  to  go  into  the  court, 
and  promised  himself  to  see  that  any  charity 
I  might  wish  to  give  there  should  reach  its 
destination,  and  exacted  the  promise  that  I 
would  obey  his  command.  We  had  been  at 
home  but  a  few  days  when  I  found  an  interest 
in  my  window,  which  filled  my  romantic 
heart  with  a  fund  of  reveries. 

Every  morning,  at  about  eight  o*«!oek,   a 


doctor's  gig  drove  up  the  little  street  upon 
which  the  court  opened,  and  I  saw  the  occu- 
pant come  into  the  narrow  entrance  to  visit 
his  patients.     He  was  neither  very  young  nor 
very  handsome.     For  aught  I  knew,  he  had  a 
wife  and  little  children  waiting  for  him   in 
some  pleasant  little  home,  yet  I  loved  that 
doctor,  and  every  day  found  me  at  the  window 
watching  for  him.     He  was  a  tall,  powerfully 
built  man,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  with  a  face  that,  in  repose,  was  almost 
ugly.     The  dark  complexion  was  unrelieved 
by  color,  and  his  hat  showed  only  a  border  of 
curling   hair,   just   tinged   with   white.     His 
features  were  large,  and  not  very  regular,  and 
his  eyes  were  never  raised  to  me,  so  I  could 
only  judge  by  the  heavy  black  lashes  that 
they  were  large.     But  his  smile  transfigured 
this  strong,  plain  face  to  perfect  beauty.     It 
was  a  smile  of  marvellous  sweetness,  and  it 
came  with  every  greeting  he  gave  the  poor 
who  crossed  his  path  at  every  step  in  that 
narrow   court.      I   could   see   him   from   my 
window,  as  he  bent  over  the  poor  little  chii- 
dren  who  were  brought  from  the  little  stifling 
rooms  to  breathe  a  somewhat  purer  air  on  the 
narrow   platforms.      Little    thin    arms   were 
stretched   out  for   him,  whenever   the   child 
caught  the  radiance  of  that  pitying  smile,  and 
no  mother's  hand  could  have  been  gentler 
than  the  strong  one  that  raised  these  babes  for 
the  touch  of  healing.     I  knew  whose  servant 
it  was  who  brought  huge  baskets  of  food  to 
the  houses  where  sickness   or  nursing  para- 
lyzed the  hand  of  the  bread-winner.     I  knew 
who  was  in  the  heart  of  the  mother  whose 
lips  formed  the  God  bless  him,  as  she  took 
back  her  babe  from  his  kind  caress.     And  I 
too  whispered  a  blessing,  as  I  watched  the 
light,  yet   firm   step,   that   carried   thafft  tall 
figure   from    my    sight.      Where    the    light 
burned  for  nights  in  some  poor  room,  I  knew 
whose  knock  came  after  dark,  and  whose  tall 
shadow  fell  across  the  window  curtain,  some- 
times kneeling  beside  the  mother's  knee  to 
soothe  the  restless  child,  sometimes  bending 
over  the  bed  of  pain  to  exert  all  his  skill, 
with  no  hope  of  reward  save  in  his  own  heart 
and  that  blessing  God  sends  to  those  working 
in  his  cause.     And,  with  a  reverential  heart, 
I  laid  my  love  at  the  feet  of  the  unknown 
doctor. 

Winter  came  on,  and  my  father  wished  mo 
to  go  with  him  on  a  business  trip  to  the  West. 
I  packed  up  my  olothes,  gave  a  sort  of  pityimg 
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sigh  over  my  own  foolish  dreams,  and  we 
started  for  St.  Louis.  For  five  months  we 
moved  from  one  city  to  another,  and  then  I 
was  left  for  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Cincinnati 
while  my  father  returned  home.  It  was  fall 
again  when  I  returned  to  New  York,  and  my 
window  view  was  gone.  The  court  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  its  place  there  was 
rising  a  large,  handsome  house.  I  thought 
myself  grown  wiser  as  I  put  my  doctor  down 
in  the  list  with  the  lost  voice  as  among  the 
dreams  of  a  silly,  romantic  heart. 

"I  have  a  new  friend  to  introduce  to  you," 
was  my  father's  remark  as  I  took  my  place 
beside  him  the  evening  of  my  return.  "I 
have  been  lately  introduced  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  am  sure  will  please  you.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  persons  with  whom  I 
have  ever  conversed,  full  of  deep  intellectual 
resources,  with  a  ready  fund  of  chit-chat,  yet 
who  will  bear  fathoming  on  the  most  serious 
subjects.     I  am  sure  you  will  like  him." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  evening  in  his  library 
with  only  the  glow  of  the  firelight  to  illuminate 
the  room,  and  my  father's  words  were  followed 
by  a  tap  on  the  door. 

"There  he  is !"  father  said,  gladly,  and  his 
*-Come  in,"  was  followed  by  the  door  opening 
to  admit  his  friend. 

"Ah,  doctor!  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  this 
is  my  daughter,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to 
you." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  her,"  said  the 
doctor,  giving  my  hand  a  cordial  grasp,  and 
stirring  my  heart  with  an  old  memory  never 
forgotten,  for  his  voice  was  that  which  had 
dwelt  on  my  ear  so  sweetly,  and  by  the  fire's 
glow,  which  fell  upon  his  face,  I  knew  him 
for  the  kind  physician  who  had  won  my 
reverence  a  year  before. 

The  long  evening  passed  quickly,  and  the 
doctor's  visits  became  once  more  the  romance 
of  my  life.  What  he  found  in  the  silly  little 
girl  who  writes  to  love,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  voice  whose  music  made  my  heart  glad, 
never  sounded  more  sweetly  than  when  it 
was  softened  to  ask  me  to  share  a  life  that 
early  orphanage  and  his  sister's  death  had 
loft  very  lonely,  and  the  strong  arms  never 
gave  a  tenderer  clasp  than  when  they  folded 
me  to  the  heart  which  seemed  too  noble  for 
me  to  hope  to  be  worthy  to  fill  it. 

We  were  sitting  alone,  the  firelight  playing 
on  his  dear  face,  and  as  I  lay  contentedly  in 
his  arms,  I  wliispered — "  Sing  for  me  1" 


"  Sing, "  he  said,  a  spasm  as  of  pain  crossing 
his  face.  I  have  never  sung  since — but  I  will 
sing  for  you,  my  darling  ! ' ' 

And  once  more  the  clear,  pure  strains  fell 
upon  my  ear  and  heart,  breathing  a  new  spirit 
of  love,  and,  as  of  old,  my  tears  fell  softly 
before  the  power  of  that  wondrous  voice. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  could  sing  ?"  he  said, 
as  he  ceased. 

And  resting  in  the  place  my  heart  had 
found  for  life,  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  first, 
second,  and  third  love. 


MY  IDEAL. 

BY   GAT    H.    NABAMORB. 

Thus  far  my  life  's  a  desert  life, 

Wild  as  Zahara's  ■wildest  waste, 
Unloved  I  struggle  on,  and  strife 

Is  all  the  bitter  fruit  I  taste : 
And  yet  Hope,  cheers  me  first  and  last, 

And  ever  paints  the  roses  fair 
"Which  shall  o'ergrow  the  thorny  past, 

And  bloom  a  perfect  Eden  there. 

I  hope  that  some  time  I  shall  greet 

The  love  which  tints  the  orient  skies, 
That  some  time,  even  /  shall  meet 

The  fairy  form  with  laughing  eyes 
Which  now  so  thrills  my  paradise 

Of  dreams,  that  I  can  scarce  awake ; 
Oh  the  wild  witchery  that  lies 

In  Love,  though  he  no  form  may  take. 

This  is  a  weary  life  at  best, 

Care,  trouble,  grief,  where'er  we  go  ; 
Even  Goodness  is  not  sure  of  rest. 

No  more  is  Truth — and  yet  I  know 
That  some  time  in  this  world  of  wo 

My  soul  shall  find  its  fuller  sph-ere, 
And  drink  Love's  golden  overflow 

From  eyes  an  angel  might  hold  dear  t 


A  SIMILE. 

BT   J.    C.    BURNETT. 

Go  to  the  little  moss-bound  spring. 

Whence  living  waters  flow. 
Where  happy  birds  their  carols  sing. 

And  spring-time  flowers  blow  ; 
Into  its  depths  a  pebble  toss. 

And  see  how  sweetly  glide 
The  little  waves  to  kiss  the  moss 

That  grows  along  its  side. 

Go  to  the  little  prattling  child 

Whose  heart  is  full  of  glee, 
Whose  tongue  but  lisps  an  accent  mild 

In  sweet  response  to  thee ; 
And  drop  a  word,  with  love  and  grace, 

And  note  its  glad  surprise — 
The  dimpling  wavelets  o'er  its  face, 

Its  lov&-lit,  laughing  eyes. 
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CHILDREN'S  DRESSES,  ETC.  ETC. 
Fig.  1. 


As  stated  in  our  last  numlber,  we  devote  a 
large  portion  of  our  space  for  illustrations  of 
fashions  for  children's  dresses  and  patterns. 

Fig.    1. — Infant's    christening   robe.      This 

elegant  robe  is  made  in  the  tablier  style,  and 

ornamented  with  rows  of  insertion  and  tucks. 

The  trimming  edging  the  tablier,  and  extend- 
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ing  up  the  waist  in  the  bretelle  style,  is  a 
very  fine  worked  ruffle. 

Fig.  2. — Piqu/ dress  for  a  little  girl ;  trimmed 
on  the  skirt  with  four  rows  of  piqti^  braid. 
The  body  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  nar- 
row fluted  ruffle. 

Fig.  3.—Piqu^  suit  for  a  little  girl.     The 
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Fig.  2. 


Zouave  jacket  is  cut  in  large  scallops,  and 
trimmed  with  six  rows  of  plain  braid.  The 
seventh  row  is  put  on  in  a  little  design,  and 
the  edge  of  the  scallops  is  finished  with  tat- 


ting. The  skirt  is  made  in  the  tahlier  style, 
and  trimmed  to  match.  The  Garibaldi  shirt 
is  formed  of  fine  tucks,  and  one  row  of  tatting 
down  the  front. 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  4. — Night-dress  for  a  little  girl.  It  is 
made  of  cambric  muslin,  and  has  a  yoke  both 
back  and  front.  The  collar  and  cuflFs  cross, 
and  are  fastened  with  a  fancy  button. 


Fig.  5. — Fancy  braided  dress  for  a  little  boy 
or  girl.  The  Fashion  Editor  can  furnish  full 
braided  patterns  of  this  dress. 

Fig.   6. — Little  girl's  dress  of  white  }nqut% 
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made  low  in  the  neck,  and  short  puff  sleeve. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  pointed  piece,  set 
ou  the  bottom,  either  of  the  same  or  some 
contrasting  color ;  the  bands  on  waist  are  of 
the  same.  Full  muslin  spencer,  long  sleeves. 
White  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  ornaments  of 
straw. 

Fig.  7. — Walking-dress  of  cuir-colored  mo- 
Fig.  8. 


hair,  trimmed  with  narrow  silk  braid  and  a 
thick  chenille  cord.  The  front  is  cut  plain, 
the  plaits  are  all  at  the  sides  and  back.  A 
broad  sash  is  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  bow 
and  streamers.  The  hat  is  of  cuir-colored 
straw,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  an 
aigrette  of  mother  of  pearl. 

Fig.  8. — Suit  for  a  little  boy,  of  light  cassi- 

Fig.  8. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


mere,  trimmed  with  military  braid  of  adarker 
eolor,  and  silk  buttons  to  correspond. 

ij'ig.  9. — The  little  dress  which  is  repre- 
sented in  our  illustration  is  made  of  white 
piqu4.  The  trimming  is  of  black  braid.  The 
scarf  is  of  the  same.  A  line  of  mother  of 
pearl  buttons  is  placed  up  the  front. 

Fig.  10, — Night  drawers  for  a   child   from 


three  to  five  years  old,  suitable  for  muslin  or 
flannel. 

Fig.  11. — A  sack  chemise  for  a  girl  from  six 
to  twelve  years  old.  The  neck  and  sleeves 
are  trimmed  with  an  embroidered  vine  and  a 
worked  ruffle. 

Fig.  12. — Dress  for  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years  old.     It  is  made  of  fine  muslin  or  piqu^, 
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Fig.  11. 
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Fig.  1- 


Fig.  U. 


and  the  yoke  formed  of  bands  of  insertion  and 
edging.     This  is  a  very  desirable  style  of  dress" 
for  a  child. 

Fig.  13. — Child's  braided  dress,  coral  pat- 


tern.    The  Fashion  Editor   can   furnisli   full 
braiding  patterns  for  this  dress. 

Fig.  14. — Apron  for  a  little  girl,  ten  years 
old,  suitable  for  silk  or  muslin. 
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Fig.  15. — Band  for  a  new-born  infant.     It  is 
made  of  soft  muslin,  quilted,  or  else  muslin 

Fi.r.   lo. 


lined  with  flannel.  The  cords  are  of  elastic 
ribbon.  It  will  be  found  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  old-fashioned  band. 


PATTERNS  FROM  MADAME  DEMOREST'S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
JVo.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
Sacque  Cloak. — A  beaifitiful  French  sacque 
in  pale  leather-colored  velvet  cloth,  braided 
in  a  very  effective  pattern,  with  three  differ- 
ent colors,  a  rather  darker  shade  of  leather, 
■with  white  on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other. 


The  braid  pattern  extends  down  in  an  epau- 
let upon  the  shoulders,  and  up  to  the  bend  of 
the  ai'm.  Velvet  cloth  must  not  be  confounded 
with  velvet  plush,  or  velvet  beaver ;  it  is  a 
much  finer  fabric  than  either,  and  decidedly 
the  most  fashionable  material  for  cloaks  of  the 
season. 

The  Zonave  Sack. — Tliis  is  a  pretty  plaited 
coat  for  a  boy  of  three  or  four  years.  The 
little  jacket  only  extends  to  the  shoulder  and 


side  seams.  The  sleeve  is  shaped  to  the  arm  ; 
the  trimming  on  the  front  of  the  wrist  imitat- 
ing a  cuff.     The  decoration  consists  of  a  neat 


embroidery,  executed  in  black  braid.  Three 
yards  of  double  width,  or  four  yards  of  single 
width  material  would  be  requisite  and  two  full 
knots  of  braid. 

Frankie  Sack. — Little  boy's  sack  of  dark 
blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  rows  of  black  velvet 
and  steel  buttons.  This  sack,  with  a  pair  of 
short  pants  of  the  same  material,  and  a  round 


beaver  hat,  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  dresses 
of  the  season  for  a  boy  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age ;  req[uires  about  one  and  a  half  yard 
of  three-quarter  goods. 

The  Little  Prince. — A  beautiful  little  gored 
coat,  made  in  rich  gray  or  plaid  poplin,  or 
French  merino,  for  a  boy  of  three.  The  triitu 
ming  consists  of  a  pyramidical  border,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  depth,  and  made  in  black 


velvet,  or  if  the  material  is  merino,  silk  will 
answer.  The  body /is  opened  in  front,  and 
turned  back,  disclosing  an  elegant  little  tucked 
and  embroidered  shirt,  which  has  sleeves  with 
worked  cuffs  descending  below  the  loose  sleeves 
of  the  coat.  Two  ^^ards  and  a  half  of  poplin 
would  be  required  for  this  coat,  and  about 
half  a  yard  for  trimming. 
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CROCHET  TRIMMINa  AND  FRINGE,  FOR 
MANTLES,  DRESSES,  ETC. 

{See  engraving,  page  519.) 

Materials. — Coarse  netting  silk  :  for  every  yard,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  black,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  ; 
Penelope  needle  No.  2.  The  crochet  should  be  worked 
loosely. 

This  description  of  trimming  is  very  fash- 
ionable, being  used  for  the  newest  Parisian 
mantles  and  dresses  ;  3  cord  sewing  silk  is 
generally  used,  or  the  second  best  quality  of 
netting  silk  will  answer  for  the  purpose,  and 
if  purchased  by  the  ounce,  will  make  an 
inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time  most  elegant 
trimming.  Directions  are  given  for  two  colors, 
but  it  can  be  made  with  one  if  preferred. 

The  following  directions  will  make  a  trim- 
ming nine  inches  deep,  the  usual  width  for  a 
mantle  ;  but  if  required  for  a  dress,  the  fringe 
should  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  will  therefore  use  less  silk.  When 
finished,  the  crochet  heading  should  be  ap- 
pliqued  on  to  the  silk  or  whatever  material  is 
used. 

FIRST  VANDYKE. 

Ist  Trefoil. — Commence  with  the  black  silk, 
wt)rk  15  chain,  turn,  miss  3,  1  single  in  the 
4th  stitch,  turn  back,  leaving  11  chain  ;  and 
in  the  round  loop,  work  (9  chain  and  1  plain, 
3  times),  turn  back,  and  in  the  9  chain,  work 

I  plain  3  treble  ;  join  to  the  5th  stitch  of  the 

II  chain,  then  in  the  same  9  chain,  work  8 
treble  and  1  plain  ;  miss  1,  *,  and  in  the  next 
9  chain,  work  (1  plain,  11  treble,  and  1  plain)  ; 
miss  1,  and  in  the  next  9  chain,  1  plain  6 
treble,  and  before  finishing  this  trefoil,  make 
the 

2^?  Trefoil, — Work  10  chain,  turn,  miss  3, 
1  single,  turn  baclv,  and  in  the  round  loop, 
work  (9  chain  and  1  plain,  3  times),  turn 
back,  and  in  the  1st  9  chain,  work  (1  j^lain, 
5  treble,  join  to  the  9th  treble  stitch  of  the  2d 
division  of  the  1st  trefoil ;  then  6  treble,  1 
plain  in  the  same  9  chain),  (miss  1,  and  in 
the  next  9  chain,  work  1  plain,  11  treble  and 
1  plain,  twice),  1  single  in  the  round  loop,  6 
plain  down  the  stem,  and  to  finish  the  1st 
trefoil,  1  single  on  the  last  treble  stitch  of  the 
1st  trefoil,  5  treble,  1  plain  in  the  same  9 
chain,  1  single  in  the  round  loop,  1  plain  on 
the  stem,  then  5  chain,  join  to  the  9th  treble 
stitch  of  the  last  division  of  the  1st  trefoil ; 
and  for  the 

2)d  Trefoil. — Work  15  chain,   turn,  miss  3, 


1  single  in  the  4th  stitch,  leaving  11  chain, 
turn  back,  and  in  the  round  loop,  work  (9 
chain  and  1  plain,  3  times),  turn  back,  miss  1, 
and  in  the  9  chain,  work  (1  plain,  3  treble, 
join  to  the  6th  stitch  of  the  11th  chain,  then 
3  treble  in  the  9  chain,  join  to  the  6th  plain 
stitch  of  the  stem  of  the  2d  trefoil ;  then  work 
5  treble  and  1  plain  in  the  same  9  chain), 
miss  1  (1  plain,  3  treble  in  the  next  9  chain, 
join  to  the  6th  treble  stitch  of  the  last  division 
of  the  2d  trefoil ;  then  8  treble  and  1  plain  in 
the  same  9  chain),  (miss  1,  1  plain,  11  treble 
and  1  plain  in  the  next  9  chain),  1  single  in 
the  round  loop,  1  plain  on  the  stem,  5  chain, 
join  to  the  9th  treble  stitch  of  the  division 
last  worked  ;   and  for  the 

SECOND    VANDYKE. 

\st  Trefoil. — 15  chain,  turn,  miss  3,  1  single 
in  the  4th  stitch,  leaving  11  chain,  turn  back, 
and  in  the  round  loop,  work  (9  chain  and  1 
plain,  3  times),  turn  back,  and  in  the  9  chain, 
work  (1  plain,  3  treble,  join  to  the  5th  stitch 
of* the  11  chain  ;  then  3  treble  in  the  9  chain, 
join  to  the  5th  treble  stitch  of  the  last  division 
of  the  3d  trefoil  of  the  1st  Vandyke ;  then  5 
treble,  1  plain  in  the  same  9  chain)  ;  and 
repeat  from  *  in  the  1st  vandyke  until  the 
length  required  is  worked,  ending  with  the  5 
chain  in  italic  ;  then  work  for 

THE    EDGE. 

With  the  white  silk,  commence  on  the  7th 
treble  stitch  of  the  1st  vandyke,  2  chain,  miss 

1  and  1  plain.  Repeat  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  Vandykes. 

FOUNDATION    ROWS    FOR   THE    FRINGE. 

1st  row. — Commence  with  the  black  silk,  and 
work"  6  treble  in  the  last  5  chain  of  the  last 
Vandyke  ;  then  6  treble  in  the  next  5  chain, 
5  treble  in  the  4  chain.  Repeat  to  the  end 
and  fasten  off. 

2c?. — With  the  white  silk,  work  1  plain  on 
the  1st  treble  of  the  last  row,  *  4  chain,  miss 

2  and  1  plain.  Repeat  from  *  to  the  end. 
Fasten  ofi". 

THE    FRINGE. 

Cut  some  of  the  black  silk  into  lengths  of 
14  inches,  take  4  of  the  cut  lengths,  put  the 
crochet  needle  into  one  of  the  loops  of  the  4 
chain,  double  the  4  pieces  of  silk  on  the 
needle  and  bring  them  through  the  4  chain, 
then  bring  all  the  ends  through  the  loop  now 
on  the  needle.  Repeat  in  every  4  chain, 
^Yhich  finishes  the  trimming.     Should  the  silk 
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■used  for  the  fringe  not  hang  well,  it  will  only 
reqnire  damping  before  cutting  the  ends  even. 


HOUSEWIFE. 

Materials. — A  piece  of  black  cloth,  eight  and  one-half 
inches  long,  five  and  one-half  inches  wide ;  a  piece  of 
toile  cir<'e  the  same  size  ;  one  and  one-half  yard  of  blue 
sarsnet  ribbon  ;  one  skein  of  coarse  black  purse  silk  ;  a  few 
needlefuls  of  various  colored  silks  ;  buttons,  etc. 


The  stars  on  our  pattern  should  be  worked 
rather  larger  than  represented  in  our  illus- 
tration, and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
design  renders  it  easy  to  imitate.     They  are 


worked  in  broderie  d,  la  minute.     The  stars  are 
worked  either  of  one  color  or  in  several  bright 
and  varied  colors  ;  but  our  pattern  is  made  iu 
the  latter  style.     The  stars  of  the  same  color 
form  slanting  lines  ;  those  in  a  light  shade  are 
white ;  then,  two  lines  farther,  yellow ;  the  two 
intermediate  lines  are  one  red  and  the  other 
blue  ;  then,  after  the  yellow  stars,  one  line  of 
green,  the  other  of  lilac.     When  the  embroi- 
dery is  finished  line  the  cloth  with 
toile  ciree,  and  bind  both  the  out- 
side  and  inside  together  with  blue 
sarsnet  ribbon,   stitching  it  neatly 
on.     Cover  each  end  of  the  round 
pocket,  or  housewife,  with  a  round 
of  crochet  worked  in  black   silk. 
To  do  this,  make  a  chain  of  four 
or   five  stitches,   join   the  first   to 
the  last   so   as  to    form   a  circle ; 
take   some   fine    round   cord,    and 
over  this  cord  work  in  crochet  8 
rounds,  increasing  here  and  there, 
so  that  the  round  may  be  a  little 
convex.     When  finished,  it  should 
measure  about  two  inches  round. 
Sew  these  rounds  on  to  each  side  of 
the  embroidered  cloth,  beginning  at 
one  of  the  ends.     The  rounds  form 
the   sides  of  the  pocket,  and  the 
embroidery  is  sewn  round   them, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  one  inch 
for  the  opening.     The  handle  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  bright  blue  ribbon, 
10  inches  long,  fastened  on  each 
side  in  the  middle  of  each  round, 
and   finished   with    a   small    bow. 
Two  buttons  (see  illustration)  are 
then  added,  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
work  two  button-holes  made  to  shut 
the  housewife.,.    This  little  article 
will  be  found  very  convenient  for 
the  pocket,  and  will  hold  a  small 
piece  of  embroidery,  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, a  thimble,  and  cotton  neces- 
sary for  working.     The  two  round 
ends  of  the  crochet  form  the  straight 
piece  of  cloth  into  a  kind  of  pocket 
to   hold   firmly  and  securely  any 
work  that  may  be  laid  in.    To  make 
the  housewife  still  neater  and  more 
a  piece  of  ribbon  may  be  stitched 
hold    scissors,    bodkin,    or    knife, 
without  putting  those  things  into  the  pocket 
loosely. 


complete, 
inside    to 
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INITIALS  FOR  MARKING  PILLOW-CASES,  ETC. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Durixct  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  for  1S63, 
■we  published  six  pages  of  receipts  for  preserving  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  We  had  intended  publishing  them  again,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  an  act  of  justice  to  our  old  subscribers  to 
take  up  the  room.  We  will  send  the  three  numbers  on 
receipt  of  seyenty-flve  cents. 

Preserves  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  entirely  secluded 
from  the  air  and  in  a  dry  place.  In  ranging  them  on 
the  shelves  of  a  store-closet,  they  should  not  be  suffered 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  wall.  Moisture  in  winter 
and  spring  exudes  from  some  of  the  driest  walls,  and 
preserves  invariably  imbibe  it,  both  in  dampness  and 
taste.  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  look  at  them,  and 
if  they  have  been  attacked  by  mould,  boil  them  up  gently 
again.  To  prevent  all  risks,  it  is  always  as  well  to  lay  a 
brandy  paper  over  the  fruit  before  tying  down.  This  may 
be  renewed  in  the  spring. 

Fruit  jellies  are  made  in  the  ratio  of  a  quart  of  fruit  to 
two  pounds,  of  sugar.  They  must  not  be  boiled  quick, 
nor  very  long.  Practice  and  a  general  discretion  will 
be  found  the  best  guides  to  regulate  the  exact  time,  which 
necessarily  must  be  affected,  more  or  less,  by  local  causes. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries. — To  two  pounds  of  fine 
large  strawberries,  add  two  pounds  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  put  them  in  a  preserving  kettle,  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  the  sugar  is  melted  ;  then  boil  them  precisely  twenty 
minutes,  as  fast  as  possible ;  have  ready  a  number  of 
small  jars,  and  put  the  fruit  in  boiling  hot.  Cork  and 
seal  the  jars  immediately,  and  keep  them  through  the 
summer  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar.  The  jars  must  be  heated 
before  the  hot  fruit  is  poured  in,  otherwise  they  will 
break. 

Strawberry  Jelly.— Express  the  juice  from  the  fruit 
through  a  cloth,  strain  it  clear,  weigh,  and  stir  to  it  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  finest  sugar  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder ;  when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  preserving-pan 
over  a  very  clear  fire,  and  stir  the  jelly  often  until  it 
boils ;  clear  it  carefully  from  scum,  and  boil  it  quickly 
from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  minutes.  This  receipt  is  for  a 
moderate  quantity  of  the  preserve ;  a  very  small  portion 
will  require  much  less  time. 

Raspberry  Jam.— Weigh  the  fruit,  and  add  three- 
quarters  of  the  weight  of  sugar ;  put  the  former  into  a 
preserving-pan,  boil,  and  break  it ;  stir  constantly,  and 
let  it  boil  very  quickly;  when  the  juice  has  boiled  an 
hour,  add  the  sugar  and  simmer  half  an  hour.  In  this 
way  the  jam  is  superior  in  color  and  flavor  to  that  which 
is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  in  first. 

Currant  Jelly. — Pick  fine  I'ed,  but  long  ripe  currants 
from  the  stems  ;  bruise  them,  and  strain  the  juice  from  a 
quart  at  a  time  through  a  thin  muslin  ;  wring  it  gently, 
to  get  all  the  liquid  ;  put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  juice  ;  stir  it  until  it  is  all  dissolved  ;  set  it  over 
a  gentle  fire  ;  let  it  become  hot,  and  boil  for  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  then  try  it  by  taking  a  spoonful  into  a  saucer ; 
when  cold,  if  it  is  not  quite  firm  enough,  boil  it  for  a  few 
minutes  longer. 

Cherries  Preserved. — Take  fine  large  cherries,  not 
very  ripe ;  take  off  the  stems,  and  take  out  the  stones  ; 
save  whatever  juice  runs  from  them  ;  take  an  equal 
weight  of  white  sugar;  make  the  syrup  of  a  teacup  of 
water  for  each  pouud,  set  it  over  the  fire  until  it  Is  dissolved 


and  boiling  hot,  then  put  in  the  juice  and  cherries,  boil 
them  gently  until  clear  throughout ;  take  them  from  the 
syrup  with  a  skimmer,  and  spread  them  on  flat  dishes  to 
cool ;  let  the  syrup  boil  until  it  is  rich  and  quite  thick ; 
set  it  to  cool  and  settle  ;  take  the  fruit  into  jars  and  pots, 
and  pour  the  syrup  carefully  over  ;  let  them  remain  open 
till  the  next  day  ;  then  cover  as  directed.  Sweet  cherries 
are  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  pint  of  red  currant-juice, 
and  half  a  pouud  of  sugar  to  it,  for  four  or  five  pounds  of 
cherries. 

Apple  Jelly. — Boil  your  apples  in  water  till  they  are 
quite  to  a  mash  ;  then  put  them  through  a  flannel  bag  to 
drip.  To  every  pint  of  the  juice  put  one  pound  of  sugar ; 
boil  till  it  jellies;  season  with  lemon  juice  and  peel  to 
your  taste  a  little  before  it  is  finished.  I  may  as  well  add 
that  I  can  say,  from  experience,  that  this  jelly  is  excellent, 
and  of  a  beautiful  color. 

To  Preserve  Purple  Plums. — Make  a  syrup  of  clean 
brown  sugar ;  clarify  it ;  when  perfectly  clear  and  boil- 
ing hot,  pour  it  over  the  plums,  having  picked  out  all 
unsound  ones  and  stems  ;  let  them  remain  in  the  syrup 
two  days,  then  drain  it  off,  make  it  boiling  hot,  skira  it, 
and  pour  it  over  again  ;  let  them  remain  another  day  or 
two,  then  put  them  in  a  preserving-kettle  over  the  fire, 
and  simmer  gently  until  the  syi-up  is  reduced,  and  thick 
or  rich.     One  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  plums. 

Greengages.— Weigh  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
fruit;  the  largest  when  they  begin  to  get  soft  are  the 
best ;  split  them,  and  take  out  the  kernels  and  stew  them 
in  part  of  the  sugar,  take  out  the  kernels  from  the  shells 
and  blanch  them  ;  the  next  day  strain  off  the  syrup  and 
boil  it  with  the  remaining  sugar  about  ten  minutes ;  skim 
it  and  add  the  fruit  and  kernels,  skim  it  until  clear,  then 
put  it  into  small  pots  with  syrup  and  kernels. 

To  Preserve  Peaches. — The  clear-stone  yellow  peaches, 
white  at  the  stone,  are  the  best.  Weigh  the  fruit  after  it 
is  pared.  To  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  a  pound  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Put  a  layer  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  preserv- 
ing-kettle, and  then  a  layer  of  fruit,  and  so  on  until  tho 
fruit  is  all  in.  Stand  it  over  hot  ashes  until  the  sugar  is 
entirely  dissolved  ;  then  boil  them  until  they  are  clear ; 
take  them  out  piece  by  piece,  and  spread  them  on  a  dish 
free  from  syrup.  Boil  the  syrup  in  the  pan  until  it  jellies  ; 
when  the  peaches  are  cold,  fill  the  jars  half  full  with  them, 
and  fill  up  with  the  boiling  syrup.  Let  them  stand  a  short 
time  covered  with  a  thin  cloth,  then  put  on  brandy  paper, 
and  cover  them  close  with  corks,  skin,  or  paper.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  generally  be  sufilcient  to 
preserve  them. 

Quinces  Preserved  Whole. — Pare  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  the  parings  at  the  top  ;  then  fill  it  with 
hard  water;  cover  it  close;  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire  till 
they  turn  reddish  ;  let  them  stand  till  cold  ;  put  them  into 
a  clear,  thick  syrup  ;  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes  ;  set  them 
on  one  side  till  quite  cold  ;  boil  them  again  in  the  same 
manner  ;  the  next  day  boil  them  until  they  look  clear ;  if 
tho  syrup  is  not  thick  enough,  boil  it  more ;  when  cold, 
put  brandied  paper  over  them.  The  quinces  may  be 
halved  or  quartered. 

Blackberries. — Preserve  these  as  strawberries  or  cur- 
rants, either  liquid,  or  jam,  or  jelly.  Blackberry  jelly  or 
jam  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  summer  complaints  or 
dysentery.  To  make  it,  crush  a  quart  of  fully  ripe  black- 
berries with  a  pouud  of  the  best  loaf  sugar  ;  put  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  and  cook  it  until  thick  ;  then  put  to  it  a  gill  of 
the  best  fourth-proof  brandy  ;  stir  it  awhile  over  the  five, 
then  put  it  in  pots. 
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ADVICE  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

To  young  beginners  in  housekeeping,  the  following  brief 
hints  on  domestic  economy,  in  the  management  of  a 
modei'ate  income,  may  perhaps  prove  acceptable. 

Whenever  anything  is  bought  a  bill  of  parcels  and  a 
receipt  should  be  required,  evea  if  the  money  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchase ;  and,  to  avoid  mistakes,  the  goods 
should  be  compared  with  these  when  brought  home;  if 
the  money  is  to  be  paid  at  a  future  period,  a  bill  should 
be  sent  with  the  articles  and  regularly  filed. 

An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and  china  should  be 
kept,  and  the  thiugs  examined  by  it  twice  a-year,  or  oftener 
if  there  be  a  change  of  servants ;  the  articles  used  by 
servants  should  be  intrusted  to  their  care  with  a  list,  as 
is  done  with  plate.  The  best  means  to  preserve  blankets 
from  moths  is  to  fold  and  lay  them  under  the  feather-beds 
that  are  in  use,  and  shake  them  occasionally :  when 
soiled,  they  should  be  washed,  not  scoured. 

The  most  durable  sort  of  linens  for  sheeting  are  the 
Kussia,  German,  or  Irish  fabrics  ;  a  good  stock  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  table-linen,  should  be  laid  in  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  frequent  or  irregular  washing. 

A  proper  quantity  of  household  articles  should  always 
be  allowed  for  daily  use.  Each  should  also  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  and  applied  to  its  proper  use.  Let  all 
repairs  be  done  as  soon  as  wanted,  remembering  the  old 
adage  of  "  a  stitch  in  time,"  etc.  ;  and  never,  if  possible, 
defer  any  necessary  household  concern  beyond  the  time 
when  it  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

In  the  purchase  of  glass  and  crockery-ware,  either  the 
most  customary  patterns  should  be  chosen,  in  order  to 
secure  their  being  easily  matched  when  broken,  or,  if  a 
scarce  design  be  adopted,  an  extra  quantity  should  be 
bought,  to  guard  against  the  annoyance  of  the  set  being 
spoiled  by  breakage,  which  in  the  course  of  time  must  be 
expected  to  happen.  There  should  likewise  be  plenty  of 
common  dishesj  that  the  table-set  may  not  be  used  for 
putting  away  cold  meat,  etc. 

The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  of  coals 
and  cinders.  Small  coal  wetted  makes  the  strongest  fire 
for  the  back  of  the  grate,  but  must  remain  untouched  till 
it  cakes.  Cinders  lightly  wetted  give  a  great  degree  of 
heat,  and  are  better  than  coal  for  furnaces,  ironing-stoves, 
and  ovens. 

A  store-room  is  essential  for  the  custody  of  articles  in 
constant  use,  as  well  as  for  others  which  are  only  occa- 
sionally called  for.  These  should  be  at  hand  when  wanted, 
each  in  separate  drawers,  or  on  shelves  and  pegs,  all 
under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  mistress,  and  never  given 
out  to  the  servants  but  under  her  inspection. 

Pickles  and  preserves,  prepared  and  purchased  sauces, 
and  all  sorts  of  groceries  should  be  there  stored ;  the 
spices  pounded  and  corked  up  in  small  bottles,  sugar 
broken,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  use.  Lemon-peel, 
thyme,  parsley,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  should  bo 
dried  and  grated  for  use  in  seasons  of  plenty  ;  the  tops  of 
tongues  saved,  and  dried  for  grating  into  omelettes,  etc.  ; 
and  care  taken  that  nothing  be  wasted  that  can  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

Bread  is  so  heavy  an  article  of  expense,  that  all  waste 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  having  it  cut  in  the  room 
will  tend  much  to  prevent  it ;  but,  for  company,  small 
rolls,  placed  in  the  napkin  of  each  guest,  are  the  most 
convenient,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant.  Bread  should  be 
kept  in  earthen  pans  with  covers. 

Sugar  being  also  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in 
all  families,  the  purchase  demands  particular  attention. 
The  cheapest  Aoes  not  go  so  far  as  that  more  refined,  and 


there  is  a  difference  even  in  the  degree  of  sweetness.  The 
close,  heavy,  and  shining  white  loaf  sugar  should  be 
chosen.  The  best  sort  of  brown  has  a  bright  crystalline 
appearance,  as  if  mixed  with  salt ;  and,  if  feeling  coarse 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  is  better  than  when 
more  powdery.  East  India  sugars  are  finer  for  the  price, 
but  not  so  strong,  consequently  unfit  for  wines  and  sweet- 
meats, but  do  well  for  common  purposes.  To  pound 
white  sugar,  rolling  it  with  a  bottle  and  sifting  wastes  it 
less  than  a  mortar. 

Soap  should  be  cut  into  pieces  when  first  brought  in, 
and  kept  ovft  of  the  air  two  or  three  weeks  ;  for,  if  it  dries 
quickly,  it  will  crack,  and,  when  wet,  break.  Put  it  on  a 
shelf,  leaving  a  space  between  each  piece,  and  let  it  grow 
hard  gradually:  thus  it  will  save  a  full  third  in  the 
consumption ;  but,  for  coarse  washing,  sofc  soap  will  go 
farther  than  the  hard. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a  great  deal  of  soap. 
It  should  be  melted  in  a  large  jug  or  pail  of  water,  some 
of  which  pour  into  the  tubs  and  boiler. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  into  warm 
water  the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitating  the 
operation,  and  less  friction  being  required. 

The  best  starch  will  keep  good  in  a  dry,  warm  room  for 
some  years.  • 

Everything  should  be  kept  in  the  place  best  suited  to  it, 
as  much  waste  may  thereby  be  avoided. 

Great  care  shorQd  be  taken  of  jelly-bags,  tapcj  for 
collared  meats,  etc.,  which,  if  not  perfectly  scalded  and 
kept  dry,  give  an  unpleasant  flavor  when  next  used. 

CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  ETC. 

Gold  Cake. — One  cup  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three  of  flour, 
eight  eggs  (the  yolks),  half  cup  milk,  teaspoonful  cream 
tartar,  half  teaspoonful  soda,  nutmeg ;  mix  the  flour  and 
cream  tartar  together. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. — One  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  six  eggs, 
but  the  whites  of  four  only,  the  juice  of  three  large  lemons, 
but  first,  before  cutting  them,  rub  the  sugar  on  the  rinds  to 
extract  the  flavor.  Beat  the  eggs  well  ;  add  them  to  the 
juice  of  the  lemons;  then  strain  them  into  a  bright  tin 
saucepan  ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  oi fresh  butter  and  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Let  it  simmer  slowly  over  a  slow 
fire  till  the  whole  is  the  consistence  of  honey  ;  stir  the 
mixture  till  cool,  when,  after  having  lined  the  patty-pans 
with  puflT paste,  bake  them,  then  put  on  the  lemou  mixture, 
and  return  them  to  the  oven  a  few  minutes  just  to  very 
slightly  brown  over. 

Harrison  Pudding. — Four  cups  flour,  two-thirds  cup 
melted  butter,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  soda.  Boil  in  a  bag  or  tin  dish 
three  hours. 

Tea  Buns.— One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  one-half 
pound  of  currants  (well  washed),  two  ounces  of  butter 
rubbed  in  the  flour,  about  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  warmed, 
two  spoonsful  of  yeast,  the  yolk  of  an  e^g  well  beaten, 
carraway  seeds  to  your  taste  ;  mix  well  these  ingredients 
together,  and  beat  them  up  as  for  a  seed  cake ;  set  them 
before  the  fire  to  rise  for  an  hour,  make  them  up  in  what 
shaped  cakes  you  please,  lay  them  on  tin  plates  for  a  time 
before  the  fire,  and  feather  them  over  with  white  of  egg 
before  baking  them. 

Sally  Lunns. — A  pint  of  the  best  new  milk  lukewarm, 
add  to  it  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  buttei-,  a  little  salt,  a 
teacupful  of  yeast,  one  and  a  half  pound  of  fine  flour  ; 
mix  them  together,  and  let  it  stand  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.     Bake  them  on  tins  nearly  an  hour. 


GODEY  S 


BOOK    AND    MAGAZINE. 


Muffins. — Mix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour,  with  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  milk,  half  a  teacup  of  yoast,  a  couple  of  beaten 
eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  couplp  of  tablespoousful 
of  lukewarm  melted  butter.  Sot  the  batter  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  light,  butter  your  mullln  cups,  turn 
in  the  mixture  aud  bake  muffins  to  a  light  brown. 

A  Plain  Lemon  Pudding. — The  juice  aud  peel  of  two 
lemons,  the  peel  to  be  rubbed  off  with  lumps  of  sugar  ;  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  pounded  (excepting  what  has  been 
used  for  the  lemon  peel),  a  good-sized  teacupful  of  grated 
bread  crums ;  whilst  these  are  soaking  together,  beat  up 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites  ;  melt  one  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  and  mix  all  the  above  ingredients  well 
together.  Edge  and  trim  a  dish  with  puff  paste  ;  pour  in 
the  above  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cup  Cake. — Five  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  treacle,  one 
cnp  of  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  cups  of  currants,  three 
cups  of  raisins,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied-peel,  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
one  cup  of  butter  melted,  and  spices  to  taste.  It  will  require 
four  hours  baking  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Taylor  Pudding. — One  cup  of  molasses,  half  cup  of 
chopped  raisins,  one  cup  of  suet,  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
omit  cream  tartar,  two  eggs,  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  cream  tartar,  spice  and  salt  to  taste,  flour  to 
make  thick  batter,  steam  three  or  four  hours.  Cz'eam  of 
tartar  omitted  when  sour  milk  is  used. 

Bath  Cakes. — Rub  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  pound 
of  flour;  take  one  tablespoonful  of  good  barm,  aud  warm 
sufficient  cream  to  make  the  flour  and  butter  into  a  light 
paste,  then  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  When  you  make 
the  paste  into  cakes,  work  two  ounces  of  carraway  seeds 
into  it,  make  it  into  round  cakes,  and  strew  a  few  carraway 
seeds  at  the  top  of  each.  Bake  them  upon  sheet  tins,  and 
serve  them  hot  for  breakfast  or  tea. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Butter  a  dish  well ;  then 
lay  in  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Boil  one  pint  of 
milk,  pour  it  over  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  then  on  the 
bread  and  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  half  an  hour  ; 
currants  or  raisins  may  be  added. 

Light  Cakes. — To  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  flour, 
add  one-half  pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  mix  in  three 
spoonsful  of  light  barm  ;  cover  it  over,  and  set  it  by  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour  to  rise.  Work  in  the  paste  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  butter  ;  make  into  tea 
cakes  with  as  little  flour  as  possible,  aud  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  KEEP  Silver  always  Bright. — Silver,  in  constant 
use,  should  be  washed  every  day  in  a  pan  of  suds  made  of 
good  white  soap  and  warm  water;  drying  it  with  old  soft 
linen  cloths.  Twice  a  week  (after  this  washing),  give  it  a 
thorough  brightening  with  finely  powdered  whiting, 
mixed  to  a  thin  paste  with  alcohol ;  rubbing  longer  and 
harder  where  there  are  stains.  Then  wipe  this  off,  and 
polish  with  clean  soft  old  linen.  Silver  is  cleaned  in  this 
manner  at  the  best  hotels. 

To  Destroy  Worms  in  Garden  Walks. — Pour  into  the 
worm-holes  a  strong  lye,  made  of  wood  ashes,  lime,  and 
water.  Or,  if  more  convenient,  use,  for  this  purpose, 
strong  salt  and  water. 

Cure  for  Prickly  IIbat  — Mix  a  large  portion  of  wheat 
bran  with  either  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  and  use  it  as  a 
Lath  twice  or  thrice  a  day.     Children  who  are  covered 


with  prickly  heat  in  warm  weather  will  be  thus  effectu- 
ally relieved  from  that  tormenting  eruption.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  appear  on  the  neck,  lace,  or  arms,  commence 
using  the  bran  water  on  these  parts  repeatedly  through 
the  day,  and  it  may  probably  spread  no  farther.  If  it 
does,  the  bran  water  bath  will  certainly  cure  it,  if  per- 
sisted in. 

When  velvet  gets  plushed  from  pressure  hold  the  parts 
over  a  basin  of  hot  water,  with  the  lining  of  the  dress 
next  the  water;  the  pile  will  soon  rise  and  resume  it,s 
original  beauty. 

To  Make  Grease  Balls. — Shave  down  half  a  pound  of 
white  soap,  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  fuller's  earth 
powdered.  Then  mix  together  three  ounces  of  ox-gall, 
and  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  With  this, 
moisten  the  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  till  you  have  a  stiff 
paste.  Mix  it  thoroughly,  and  beat  it  well.  Make  it  into 
balls  with  your  hands,  and  place  the  balls  where  they 
will  dry  slowly.  To  use  it,  scrape  down  a  sufiiciency> 
and  spread  it  on  the  grease  spot.  Let  it  rest  awhile  ;  then 
brush  it  off,  and  scrape  and  apply  some  more.  A  few 
applications  will  generally  remove  the  grease. 

Treatment  of  Sun-stroke. — A  person  whose  uncovered 
head  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  is  not  very 
unfrequently  attacked  with  a  sort  of  fit,  which  sometimes 
bears  a  resemblance  to  apoplexy ;  but  at  other  times  is 
more  like  an  ordinary  swoon.  The  proper  remedy  for  an 
attack  of  this  kind,  during  the  primary  fit,  is  to  pour  cold 
water  over  the  head.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
natives  of  India,  who  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  affec- 
tion in  question. 

Straw  Matting  may  be  cleaned  with  a  large  coar.se 
cloth,  dipped  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  wiped  dry  ;  the 
salt  prevents  the  matting  from  turning  yellow. 

Treatment  of  Oil-cloth. — Oil-cloth  ought  never  to  be 
wetted — if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided — but  merely  to  be 
rubbed  with  a  flannel,  and  polished  with  a  brush  of  mod- 
erate hardness,  exactly  like  a  mahogany  table,  and  by 
this  simple  means  the  fading  of  the  colors,  and  the  rotting 
of  the  canvas,  which  arc  inevitably  attendant  upon  the  ' 
oil-cloth  being  kept  in  a  state  of  moisture  or  dampness, 
are  entirely  avoided. 

Gold  and  silver  lace  may  be  cleaned  by  sewing  it  in 
clean  linen  cloth,  boiling  it  in  a  pint  of  soft  water  and  two 
ounces  of  soap,  washing  it  in  cold  water ;  if  it  be  tar- 
nished, apply  a  little  warm  spirits  of  wine  to  the  tar- 
nished parts. 

To  bleach  a  faded  dress,  wash  it  well  in  hot  suds,  and 
boil  it  until  the  color  seems  to  be  gone,  then  wash  and 
rinse,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  ;  if  not  sufilciently  white, 
repeat  the  boiling. 

Saponaceous  Cream  of  Almonds. — The  preparation  sold 
under  this  title  is  a  potash  soft  soap  of  lard.  It  has  a 
beautiful  pearly  appearance,  and  has  met  with  extensive 
demand  as  a  shaving  soap.  It  is  made  thus:  Clarified 
lard,  seven  pounds  ;  potash  of  lye  (containing  twenty-six 
percent,  of  caustic  potash)  three  and  three-quarter  pounds  ; 
rectified  spirit,  three  ounces ;  otto  of  almonds,  two  drachms. 
Manipulation  :  Melt  the  lard  in  a  porcelain  vessel  by  a 
salt  water  bath  ;  then  run  in  the  lye,  very  slowly,  agi- 
tating the  whole  time  ;  when  about  half  the  lye  is  in,  the 
mixture  begins  to  curdle;  it  will,  however,  become  so 
firm  that  it  cannot  bestirred.  The  cream  is  then  finished, 
but  is  not  pearly  ;  it  will,  however,  assume  that  appear- 
ance by  long  trituration  in  a  mortar,  gradually  adding 
thcalcoJiol  in  which  has  been  dissolved  the  perfume. 


Hturs;'  Tallin 


VASSAR  COLLEGE:   WOMAN'S  OWN. 

Again  we  make  this  educational  wonder  our  theme, 
because  public  feeling  demands  more  information  con- 
cerning Vassar  College,  and  the  mode  of  its  intended 
management.  Happily  we  can  now  give  the  ideas  of  its 
uoble  Founder  in  his  own  honest  words,  showing  that  his 
design  was,  and  is,  to  bestow  his  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
woman,  in  the  highest  sense  which  the  advantages  of 
collegiate  learning,  and  opportunities  of  culture  and  use 
can  bestow  on  the  feminine  sex. 

We  will  give  selections  from  Mr.  Vassar's  eloquent 
Address*  (would  that  we  had  room  for  the  whole!)  on  the 
organization  of  the  College  Faculty  ;  and  also  on.  the 
religious  influences  which  he  would  commend. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  MUST  BE  PERFECT. 

"This  Institution,  as  an  impersonality,  is  the  object  of 
our  care.  We  launch  it  for  a  blessing  to  all  time.  We 
have  tlie  world  from  which  to  choose  our  instruments. 
We  each  and  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  sink  oat  of  sight,  in 
view  of  the  permanence  and  greatness  of  this  design.  Let 
us  forget  men,  forget  prejudice,  forget  favor,  forget  every 
other  consideration,  while  we  plant  this  seed,  whose 
branches  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nation's,  and  whose 
growth  shall  be  perpetual.  Scrutinize,  lift,  weigh  every 
proposition,  every  plan,  every  person,  frankly,  freely, 
honestly.  Be  sure  that  the  means  and  instruments  are 
fully  abreast  of  the  idea  involved,  of  the  endowment,  of 
the  highest  public  expectation,  and  be  such  that  they  may 
all  grow  and  expand  together." 

THE  DESIGN  IS  TO  ELEVATE  WOMAN. 

"  It  is  ray  hope,  it  was  my  only  hope  and  desire,  indeed  it 
has  been  the  main  incentive  to  all  1  have  already  done  or 
may  hereafter  do,  or  hope  to  do,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  t^e  history  and  life  of  woman.  The  attempt  you  are  to 
aid  me  in  making,  fails  wholly  of  its  point,  if  it  be  not  an 
advance,  and  a  decided  advance.  I  wish  to  give  one  sex 
all  the  advantages  too  long  monopolized  by  the  other. 
Ours  is,  and  is  to  be,  an  institution  for  women — not  men. 
In  all  its  labors,  positions,  rewards  and  hopes,  the  idea  is 
the  development  and  exposition,  and  the  marshaling  to 
the  front,  and  the  preferment  of  women — of  their  powers, 
on  every  side,  demonstrative  of  their  equality  with  men — 
demonstrative,  indeed,  of  such  capacities  as  iu  certain 
fixed  directions  surpass  those  of  men.  This,  I  conceive, 
may  be  fully  accomplished  within  the  rational  limits  of 
true  womanliness,  and  without  the  slightest  hazard  to  the 
attractiveness  of  her  character. 

"  We  are  indeed  already  defeated  before  we  commence,  if 
development  be  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the  dearest 
attributes  of  her  class.  We  are  not  the  less  defeated,  if  it 
be  hazai;dous  forher  to  avail  herself  of  her  highest  educated 
powers,  when  that  point  is  gained.  We  are  defeated,  if 
we  start  upon  the  assumption  that  she  has  no  powers, 
save  those  she  may  derive  or  imitate  from  the  other  sex. 
We  are  defeated  if  we  recognize  the  idea  that  she  may  not 
with  every  propriety  contribute  to  the  world  the  matured 
faculties  which  education  evokes.  We  are  especially 
defeated,  if  we  fail  to  express  our  practical  belief  in  her 
preeminent  powers  as  an  instructor  of  her  own  sex." 

WOMEN  TO  SHARE  THE   PROFESSORSHIPS. 

"  Gentlemen,  no  superior  power  has  given,  or  will  give 
us,  an  exclusive  patent  for  originating  the  abilities  of  genius 
of  woman  out  of  nothing.  We  must  proceed  upon  the  con- 
viction that  these  are  in  the  world  before  us.  We  shall 
fail  to  make  all  coming  women  what  many  already  are. 
We  can,  and  shall  fill  up  many  valleys,  elevate  many 
plains,  and  build  higher  many  natural  summits.  But  we 
can  scarcely  hope  that  every  future  height  will  wear  our 
crest  alone.     Go  as  high  as  we  may,  or  can  hope  to  do, 


*  Delivered  before  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting,  Feb. 
23,  1S6-1. 


and  Genius,  which  will  not  call  our  college  'mother,'  will 
stand  all  the  time  abreast  of  us. 

"In  my  judgment,  it  is  clearly  due  to  the  idea  which 
underlies  our  entire  structure,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  here. 
Let  us  not  add  another  to  the  examples  of  man's  want  of 
generosity,  or  of  his  half  hearted  recognition  of  the  powers 
of  one-half  the  world.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  do  it,  at 
least  under  the  mask  of  an  institution  which  professes  to 
be  her  peculiar  champion,  and  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
her  benefit  alone.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  belief 
before  the  world  when  we  voluntarily  oppose  it  in  our 
practice.  We  are  bound  to  act  upon  our  professions,  and 
to  illustrate  our  idea  at  the  very  start.  Only  aid  me 
judiciously  in  the  selection  of  the  best  instruments  to  be 
found  among  the  highly  educated  and  accomplished 
women  of  this  country,  and  let  her  take  the  hazard  if  there 
be  one.  IJ^at  least,  have  gone  too  far  already  to  allow  nw. 
to  shrink  one  instant  from  sharing  or  being  intimidated  by 
that  risk.  Let  woman  then,  at  least,  share  the  most 
prominent  and  responsible  positions  iu  your  gift,  and  let 
them  be  proffered  her  as  her  unquestionable  right,  as  far 
as  she  can  fill  them  with  equal  ability  to  men." 

INAUGURATE. 

"Inaugurate  woman's  elevation  and  power,  genius  and 
taste,  at  the  same  moment  that  you  open  these  doors  to 
her  sex.  Give  her  a  present  confidence,  and  not  pu.sh  her 
back  again  upon  some  future  hope.  Let  the  foremost 
women  of  our  land  be  among  the  most  advanced  and 
honored  pilots  and  guai'dians  of  coming  women,  and  I 
cheerfully  leave  my  name  to  be  associated  Vi^ith  the  result. 

"  Reduce,  if  it  can  be  so,  your  nine  male  professorships 
ly  one-half,  so  that  all  the  rest  may  he  left  to  the  natural 
province  of  woman  as  distinctly  hers.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  fear,  those  may  be  found  fully  equal  to  tlie 
remaining  half  of  these  positions.  Music,  painting,  lan- 
guages, literature,  the  natural  sciences,  and  hygiene  are 
her  native  elements,  and  she  has  not  failed  to  reach  the 
highest  points  in  astronomy  and  mathematics." 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  IN  RELIGION. 

"Against  the  time  when  the  subject  of  appointments 
shall  arrive,  and  even  now,  while  the  distribution  of 
duties  in  the  various  departments  will  receive  your 
attention,  I  shall  venture  to  refresh  your  memories  in 
regard  to  the  care  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  sectarian  influences,  and  to  that  end  that  the 
appointees  in  every  grade  shall  fairly  represent  the  prin- 
cipal Christian  denominations  among  us.  For  myself  I 
would  rather  be  remembered  as  one  who  earnestly  sought 
to  fuse  the  Christian  element  of  the  world  into  one  grand 
catholic  body.  At  any  rate,  as  one  who  has  endeavored 
to  remove  all  barriers,  rather  than  recognize  or  cherish 
any  exclusively. 

"As  the  legitimate  and  practical  result  of  this  idea,  I 
would  invite  to  the  College  desk  on  the  days  of  public 
worship,  alternately,  the  representatives  of  every  Christian 
church.  I  am  assured  that  no  difliculty  need  be  appre- 
hended in  etfecting  a  permanent  arrangement  of  this  kind 
in  this  city.  Let  our  pupils  thus  see  for  themselves,  and 
know  that  beyond  every  difiference,  there  is  after  all  but  one 
God,  one  Christ,  one  Gospel,  and  that  the  spire  of  whatever 
church  forever  points  towards  one  Heaven.  And  upon 
this  point,  without  any  conscious  disparagement  to  any 
other  religious  source,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  strongest 
incentives  to  goodness,  and  the  most  valuable  religious 
tendencies  will  be  found  to  flow  most  of  all,  like  an 
emanation,  from  the  presence  of  gifted,  cultivated  Chris- 
tian women." 

Such  are  the  enlightened  views  of  Mr.  Vassar.  If  these 
are  faithfully  carried  out,  his  College  must  become  the 
glory  of  Christian  civilization.  From  it  will  go  forth  an 
influence  essentially  subserving  the  cause  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  the  churches  of  our  land  and  of  all 
Christendom.  This  power  of  womanly  influence  has 
never  yet  had  proper  training,  right  direction,  or  ample 
encouragement.  Let  all  women  thank  God  and  Mr.  Vas- 
sar—" and  take  courage." 
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"THE  BOATMAN." 

This  is  the  title  of  the  last  poem  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lyttoa;  the  British  critics  pronounce  it  his  best.  The 
poem  might,  appropriately,  have  been  styled,  "My  Mar- 
riage, Separation,  and  Reunion  ;"  tliese  three  incidents 
giving  the  exquisite  coloring  to  his  pictures  of  the  living 
world,  and  the  expression  to  his  own  inner  feelings  of  heart 
and  conscience. 

The  education  (or  voyage)  of  life,  which  the  poem  depicts, 
seems  often  to  improve  the  better  sort  of  mankind,  while 
"weak  and  vicious  natures  rapidly  deteriorate  in  breathing 
the  mephitic  gas  of  evil.  That  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  is  of 
the  better  type,  his  improvement  in  the  morals  of  litera- 
tiM-e,  from  "Pelham"  and  "Paul  Clifford,"  to  "The 
Caxtons"  and  "My  Novel,"  affords  satisfactory  proof. 
This  little  poem  will  deepen  the  impression  in  his  favor 
among  those  who  honor  genius  only  when  it  seeks  its 
highest  glory,  that  of  promoting  the  good. 

That  this  great  writer  has  thought  deeply  upon  one  of 
the  holiest  concerns  of  humanity,  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  civilized  society,  and  has  regretted  the  course 
which  poisoned  his  own  domestic  happiness,  is  apparent. 
His  separation  from  his  wife  is  too  well  known  to  require 
our  comments.  The  poem  appears  to  be  a  lament  over  the 
early  faults  and  passions  which  caused  those  family 
difficulties  ;  a  confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  worldly 
success  to  make  a  full  and  happy  life ;  a  weariness  and 
"unrest"  in  all  pleasures  which  wealth  gives,  and  in  all 
honors  that  fame  confers ;  and  that  the  best  wisdom  for 
himself  and  wife  is  reunion  (we  have  heard  that  they  are 
reunited),  before  the  last  stroke  of  the  "Boatman's  oar," 
when  "the  river  is  lost  in  the  ocean." 

If  this  poetic  reconciliation  be  not  already  the  truth  of 
history,  devoutly  do  we  hope  that  it  may  become  true, 
before  the  greatest  living  novelist — who  now  feels  himself 
80  near  the  end  of  his  life-voyage  that 

"One  chime  of  the  oar,  ere  it  halt  evermore. 
Muffled,  and  dirge-like,  and  sternly  steady," 
is  all  he  anticipates— shall  have  reached  the  last  bourne 
of  humanity.  We  hope  this,  because  the  reunion  would 
give  both  husband  and  wife  the  purest  and  best  honors 
either  has  yet  attained,  the  honor  of  doing  morally  right 
where  both  had  been  wrong.  And  then  this  reunion 
would  remove  forever  from  all  young  aspirants  for  literary 
fame  one  bad  example  in  the  career  of  successful  genius. 

In  our  free  country  there  is,  from  the  fatal  facility  of 
divorce,  great  danger  of  laxity  in  the  marriage  contract; 
this  danger  .seems  fast  increasing,  as  the  reports  of  divorces 
increase  every  year,  and  almost  every  year  sees  new 
fticilities  offered  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  States  for 
obtaining  these  patents  of  miserable  marriages. 

The  divine  Law  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  sanction  this 
easy  mode  of  escape  from  the  solemn  responsibilities 
of  wedded  life.  Every  woman  who  takes  on  herself, 
voluntai-ily,  the  duties  of  wife,  should  for  herself  consider 
her  own  act  irrevocable.  Never,  till  death  parts  the 
married  pair,  should  either  expect  to  be  made  free  from 
their  vow  at  the  bridal  altar,  unless  the  law  of  Christ 
permit  the  separation. 

It  was  thus  that  English  law  sternly  held  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer,  even  while  living  apart  many  years  from  his 
wife,  to  his  marriage  responsibility.  And  now  he  must 
feel  that  the  restraint  was  good,  giving  both  husband  and 
wife  time  for  reflection  and  repentance,  and  opportunity 
to  return  to  their  duties,  without  leaving  on  their  name 
and  fame  tlie  indelible  blot  of  divorce,  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  only  son. 


We  will  give  our  readers  a  touching  illustration  of 
the  duty  which  wedded  life  may  impose  on  woman.  This 
beautiful  poem,  written  by  a  lady  whose  lot  is  richly 
blest  in  domestic  happiness,  thrills  the  tenderest  chords  of 
the  heart  that  sorrows  or  sympathizes  with  the  trials  of  an 
unfortunate  marriage.  And  the  moral  sentiment  is 
loftier  than  the  highest  heroism — it  is  Heavenly  grace. 

THE  WIFE :  A  POEM. 

BY   MRS.    T.    J.    CKAM. 

PART  I.     THE  APPEAli. 

Mother,  sweet  mother,  hide  me  beneath  thy  sheltering 

wing ! 
I  'm  perishing,  I  'm  drowning  !  I  must  to  some  rock  cling ! 
I  left  thee  for  a  stranger,  a  cold  and  cruel  one. 
Whom  I,  and  not  God,  mother,  made  thy  unworthy  son. 

Oh,  mother,  how  I  loved  him!  I  lied  from  thy  warm  nest, 
And  thought  his  home  a  safer,  a  sweeter  place  of  rest. 
I  left  thee  in  the  spring-time,  the  May  of  my  young  life, 
And  never  at  the  altar  stood  a  more  happy  wife. 

He  took  me  to  his  dwelling,  and  loved  me  for  a  while, 
But  soon  to  some  one  fairer  he  gave  a  sweeter  smile ; 
And  every  smile  he  gave  her  took  more  than  one  from  me, 
Till  I  became  the  sad  one  whose  grief  will  sadden  thee. 

Now,  mother,  I  have  left  him — I  will  return  no  more ! 
His  terrible  unkindness  I  long  in  silence  bore: 
But  I  can  bear  no  longer,  back  to  thy  nest  I  fly  ; 
Receive  me,  gentle  mother,  receive  me  or  I  die. 

Open  thy  fold,  sweet  mother,  invite  me  to  return; 
Give  me  the  fond  caresses  for  which  I  wildly  yearn. 
I  ask  not  for  the  first  place,  give  me  the  very  least ; 
I  '11  feed  on  crums  contented,  while  all  the  others  feast. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  loveth  His  chastened  children  best ; 
The  sad  ones  are  more  precious  to  Him  than  all  the  rest. 
Love  thy  blest  children,  mother,  more  than  thou  lovest 

me, 
But  let  me  in  thy  dear  face  one  look  of  welcome  see. 

Sweet  mother,  there  are  flowers  that  open  in  the  day. 
And  look  up  at  the  sunlight  in  a  fond,  trusting  way ; 
But  when  the  evening  cometh,  those  lovely  flowers  close, 
And  each  one  looks  more  happy  than  when  it  was  a  rose. 

Outside  a  bud  the  dust  rests  that  enters  in  a  ro.se  ; 
Outside  a  mother's  dwelling  are  all  her  children's  foes: 
Blest  are  the  buds  that  linger  long  on  the  parent  stem  ; 
God  help  the  ones  that  suffer  man's  hand  to  gather  them  I 

Make  me  a  bud,  dear  mother,  a  bud  upon  thy  breast ; 
Not  blooming  in  the  garden,  where  gaily  bloom  the  rest ; 
But  with  thy  loving  lingers  my  faded  leaflets  close. 
And  make  a  whole  bud.  mother,  out  of  thy  broken  rose. 

PART  II.     THE  RESPONSE. 

Daiightei',  I  dare  not  hide  thee;  I've  room  beneath  my 

wing. 
But  there  is  not  the  .shelter  to  which  a  wife  should  cling. 
My  child,  my  stricken  darling,  to  keep  thee  here  I  yearn  ; 
But,  dearest,  to  ihy  husband  God  bids  thee  to  return. 

Woman  is  born  to  suffer,  Christ  made  her  so  like  'Him, 

That  life  to  her  is  often  a  shadow  dark  and  grim. 

Chi-ist  came  not  here  for  pleasure.  He  came  to  bless  and 

save ; 
Can  women  a  more  holy,  a  better  mission  crave  2 

Thank  God,  thou  art  selected  to  work  with  His  dear  Son  ; 
To  be  thyself  a  blighted,  a  wrecked,  maltreated  one. 
To  be  perhaps  a  saviour  to  aji  immortal  soul  ; 
To  be   thyself  crushed,  broken,  that  he  may  be   made 
whole ! 

Go  to  the  cross  like  Jesus  ;  some  there  will  only  kneel ; 
Others  its  piercing  anguish,  its  heavy  burden  feel: 
God  loves  the  humblest  kneeler  ;  but  closer  draws  to  those 
Who  ask  not  His  Sou's  glory  till  they  have  shared  his 
woes. 

Go  seek  a  grave,  a  deep  place,  where  dead  things  can  be 

laid  ; 
And  bury  self  forever,  where  that  deep  grave  i.**  made  : 
Then,  when  that  self  is  buried,  thine  eyes  will  not  grow 

dim, 
When  unkind  things  are  spoken  and  done  to  thee  by  him. 
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Thy  pride  will  all  be  conquered,  thou  'It  bear  and  then 

forbear ; 
And  when  thou  prayest  fjr  him,  thy  Christ  will  hear  the 

prayer.  ^ 

Thou  wilt  not  always  suffer,  thou  wilt  not  always  weep : 
lleuiember  God  has  promised  to  give  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

My  daughter,  grow  not  weary,  be  not  a  faint  Aveak  one  ; 
Aslc  not  for  sleep  or  Heaven  till  thy  great  work  is  done. 
Toil  till  the  morning  cometh,  trust  though  the  night  be 

dark ; 
Go,  life  boat  on  the  tosBed  sea,  and  save  thy  shipwrecked 

bark. 

My  darling,  if  I  hide  thee,  our  Saviour  may  not  seek. 
But  cast  thee  from  His  service,  a  selfish  one  and  weak. 

0  !  be  His  bi-ave  disciple  ;  aim  for  that  blissful  height 

To   which   He  lifts  those  Christians  who   in  His  work 
delight. 

Go,  take  my  blessing,  dearest,  and  with  deep,  thankful 
love, 

1  '11  see  thee  some  day  coming  to  the  blest  port  above  ; 
A  weather-beaten  vessel,  shattered  and  tempest  tost. 
Bat  bringing  ft-om  life's  ocean  a  treasure  that  was  lost. 

A  precious  treasure  wasting,  where  thy  boat  dared  to  go, 
A  soul — thy  husband's — sinking  to  everlasting  woe  ; 
If  thou  hadst  been  unwilling  to  peril  on  life's  sea. 
The  peace  thaj  Christ  will  rescue  and  keep  in  Heaven  for 
thee! 


SINGLE  LADIES. 
Ijt  England  the   "old  maids,''  as  they  are  vulgarly 
styled,  hold  a  deservedly  high  place  in  public  estimation. 
A  recent  writer  gives  this  pleasant  picturing^  of  their  cha- 
racteristics : — 

"The  single  lady  of  a  certain  age  is  a  persona^'e  scarcely 
at  all  seen,  at  any  rate  in  her  proper  position,  except 
in  England.  In  Koman  Catholic  countries  she  takes  re- 
fuge in  a  convent ;  she  is  hardly  considered  respectable, 
whereas  here  she  is  respectability  itself.  The  old  maid  of 
novels  and  plays,  indeed— prim,  censorious,  and  spiteful — 
is  disappearing.  In  her  place  we  have  a  most  cheerful, 
contented,  benevolent,  and  popular  lady,  seldom  behind 
the  fashion  or  behind  the  news  and  literature  of  the  day — 
beloved  by  nephews  and  nieces,  married  brothers,  sisters, 
and  cousins,  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  sickness  and 
family  troubles  ;  a  favorite  visitor,  and  not  always  visit- 
ing, nor  staying  too  long;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
having  a  snug  little  home  of  her  own,  where  pet  nephews 
and  nieces  spend  a  few  day  s  most  delightfully  ;  a  guardian 
angel  to  the  poor,  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  clergyman 
and  clergyman's  wife  ;  in  high  esteem  and  respect  among 
the  tradespeople  ;  a  famous  letter-writer  and  the  fabricator 
of  most  beautiful  fancy-work  !  Of  this  genus  we  are 
privileged  to  know  several  specimens,  some  of  whom,  we 
are  bold  to  hope,  will  bridle  when  they  read  this  little 
account,  and  say,  with  a  pleased,  half  doubtful  look, 
'  Well,  I  'm  sure  ;  this  can't  be  'tne! '  Yes,  it  is  you.  Aunt 
Kate,  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  ever  so  many  aunts  with  pretty 
names  who  have  been  pretty  women  in  your  time,  and 
who  now  have  something  than  beauty  dearer.  You  are 
the  salt  of  the  country  ;  as  long  as  you  are  the  objects  and 
subjects  of  such  warm  and  kindly  feelings,  you  greatly 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  social  affections." 

Decease  of  Literary  Ladies. 

Adelaide  Ann  Proctor,  daughter  of  "  Barry  Cornwall," 
died  lately  in  England.  Her  father,  in  his  poems,  calls 
her  his  "golden-haired  Adelaide."  Her  poems  are  dis^ 
tinguished  by  tenderness  of  feeling  and  serious  thought- 
fulness  ;  her  taste  was  refined,  and  her  productions  were 
generally  admired. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  S.  Kirkland,  well  known  as  an  ex- 
cellent instructress  of  young  ladies  and  a  successful  writer, 
died  suddenly  in  New  York,  April  6th.  Her  first  literary 
work,  "  A  New  Home  Found  ;  Who  'II  Follow?"  descrip- 
tive of  "Life  in  the  Far  West,"  was  very  excellent. 
She  has  since  written  much  for  periodicals  and  annuals. 
Among  her  books,  which  have  been  popular,  may  be 
mentioned,  "Personal  Memoirs  of  George  Washington," 
"  The  School  Girl's  Garland,"  "Fireside  Talk,  in  Manners 


and  Morals,"  "Holidays  Abroad,"  "  Western  Clearing;-," 
"Forest  Life,"  and  other  highly  meritorious  works. 

The  Postmistress. — We  are  much  gratified  to  find  that 
the  United  States  government  is  appointing  women  to  fill 
the  places  of  Postmasters.  We  hope,  however,  that  their 
true  title — Postmistress — will  be  given  on  their  papers  of 
appointment  and  in  their  address.  The  adoption  of  mas- 
culine titles  for  or  by  the  feminine  sex  is  worse  than  a 
folly,  it  is  a  falsehood,  and  all  such  shams  are  morally 
injurious.  Woman  has  her  own  appellations  which  she 
should  be  careful  to  uphold  and  make  honorable ;  and  we 
trust  the  ladies,  whose  names  we  append,  will  do  honor 
to  their  sex  by  faithfulness  in  the  responsible  office  with 
which  they  are  intrusted. 

Postmistresses. 

Akensville,  Fulton,  Pa.,  Miss  Amanda  Akens. 
Cross  Plains,  liipley,  lud.,  Mrs.  Jaqueliue  Roberts. 
Deer  Creek,  Livingston,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Lovicy  How. 
Forestville,  Del.,  Iowa,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Vankuren. 
Glasgow,  New  Castle,  Del.,  Miss  Margaret  Adair. 
Jackson,  Jackson,  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Rogei's. 
Neshonoe,  La  Cross,  Wis.,  Mrs.  Belinda  Birchard. 
Penobscot,  Hancock,  Me.,  Miss  Sylvia  W.  Pei'kins. 
Sand  Lake,  Lake,  111.,  Mrs.  Eunice  Taylor. 
Stony  Fork,  Tiog-a,  Pa.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoadley. 


A  Child's  Imagination. — Miss  Edgeworth  somewhere 
remarks  that  keeping  a  journal  of  the  sayings  of  children 
would  bea  great  help  in  studyiugthe  philosophy  of  mind. 
Of  course,  the  children  were  not  to  know  of  the  chronicles 
thus  kept.  The  following  original  and  avilientic  anec- 
dotes may  interest  young  mothers,  if  not  of  much  value  to 
philosophers: — 

"Walking  on  the  crisp  snow,  with  our  little  three  year 
old,  she  began  to  step  very  carefully,  saying,  'I  hurt  tlie 
grass  ;  don't  you  hear  it  ery  when  I  step  on  it?' 

"The  same  little  one  was  swinging,  when  she  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  swing,  from  giddiness  ;  describing  her 
sensations  to  her  father  afterwai-ds,  she  said,  'Father,  I 
was  swinging,  and  began  to  laugh,  right  in  here,'  putting 
her  hands  on  her  breast ;  'then  the  laugh  went  into  my 
hands,  and  I  could  not  hold  on,  and  when  I  got  out,  th« 
laugh  went  into  my  feet,  and  I  could  not  stand  up.'  Can 
any  one  describe  swinging  any  better? 

"This  same  little  one,  in  playftil  anger,  caught  hold  of 
an  older  sister,  saying,  'Now  I  '11  shake  the  sa.wdust  out 
of  you,'  thinking  the  human  species  was  got  up  on  the 
same  plan  as  her  dolls. 

"She  was  one  day  very  anxious  to  go  visiting,  and 
urged  her  great  desire  'to  see  Mrs.  L.'s  little  dog.' 

"  'Why,'  said  her  sister,  'they  hav'n't  any  dog.' 

"'Hav'n't!  Who  does  the  harliing  V  was  her  aston- 
ished reply." 


Mokton's  Gold  Pens. — Among  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life  we  must  reckon  the  pen.  There  is  no  interest  in  our 
business,  no  article  of  service  or  of  ornament  in  our  hands 
that  we  might  not  dispense  with  more  easily  than  with 
the  pen.  In  this  little  helper  we  hold  the  power  of  con- 
solation to  the  afflicted,  and  of  conversation  with  the  ab- 
sent;  it  is  the  regulator- of  daily  routine,  the  interpreter 
of  domestic  affections,  and  the  soother  of  individual  cares 
and  heart-sorrows.  It  is  the- supporter  of  law,  the  coun- 
sellor of  duty,  the  expounder  of  the  world's  doings  in  itrs 
record  of  daily  news  ;.  essential  to  the  heart  of  the  lover 
and  the  baud  of  the  warrior,,  to  the  officer  of  justice  and 
the  teacher  of  Divine  Truth.  The  pen  is  an  institution. 
Tlieroforo  a  good  pen  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  all 
who  write; 

The  Editors  of  the  Lady's  Book  can  eonscientionsly 
commend,  the  gold  pensoi  "A.  Morton,  2j  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  Y.,"  to  their  friends  as  worthy  universal  patronage. 
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Wheei-er  &  "Wilson's  SEWiNo-MAcniNE. — To  our  friends 
•who  wish  for  directions  where  to  find  the  best  sewing-ma- 
chine, we  give  this  notice.  The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ma- 
chine makes  a  perfect  stitch,  and  alike  on  both  sides.  It 
also  makes  the  lock-stitch  ;  it  has  no  shuttle,  nor  com- 
plicated machinery,  with  which  ladies  are  so  often  per- 
plexed. It  is  almost  noiseless,  simple  in  its  construction, 
easily  adjusted,  and  performs  every  variety  of  sewiug. 
In  short,  wo  think  it  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  the  queen  of 
sewing-machines. 

Offices,  50:5  Broadway,  !New  York,  and  704  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

To  OUR  Correspondents. — The  following  articles  are 
accepted:  "The  Sister  and  Wife" — "Only" — "  Be  Cheer- 
ful"— "The  Mounted  Eiileman" — "An  Authoress  and  a 
Fanatic"  — "The  Ages"  — "The  Minister's  Wife"— "La 
Mouche  de  Nuit" — "My  Home" — and  "  Foot-prints  in  the 
Snow." 

We  must  decline  the  following:  "A  Word  to  the  Girls" 
—"On  the  Death  of  F.  M.  H"— "Dear  Jennie"— " Sun- 
shine in  the  Heart" — "Twilight"  (we  have  too  much 
poetry  offered) — "The  Image  Boy" — "  A  Word  for  all" — 
"Song" — "  Loiterer  by  the  way"  (the  writer  can  do  bet- 
ter)— "Answering  Glances" — "The  Deaf" — "Fairs,  and 
other  Humbugs"  (better  send  the  article  to  a  newspaper) 
— "A  Great  Bargain"  —  "Marching  and  Countermarch- 
ing"— "Lost  Moments" — "A  Dream"  (we  are  overflow- 
ing with  poetic  favors) — "Ethel  Moreland" — "The  Acci- 
dent"— "  My  Story"  (the  writer  might  do  better  by  cave 
and  study;  we  Avant  the  6e*<) — "Gallantry" — and  "The 
Best  Beloved." 

We  have  other  MSS.  on  hand. 
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From  LippiNCOTT  k  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 
SCHOOL  ECONOMY.  A  Treatise  on  the  Prejyaration, 
Organization,  Employments,  Government,  and  Authori- 
ties of  Schools.  By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Mil- 
lersville,  Pa.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  books 
treating  of  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  its  practice.  The 
author  is  eminently  practical  in  all  that  he  has  to  say, 
and  enters  into  the  minutiae  of  school  life  with  the  readi- 
ness of  one  whose  knowledge  is  thorough  and  whose 
judgment  sound.  He  treats  of  many  things  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  equally  so  to  parents  and 
school  directors,  such  as  the  location,  architecture,  and 
arrangement  of  the  school- house. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS.  Parts  2.3  and  24.  Price  20  cents 
each.  This  useful  and  fa.scinating  work  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  This  number  brings  us  up  to  Wil- 
helm  Grimm's  Marriage. 

From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
THE  RED  TRACK.  By  Gustave  Aimard,  author  of 
"The Gold  Seekers,"  "TheTiger  Slayer,"  etc.  This  work 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  somewhat  extended  series  of 
novels  from  the  pen  of  Aimard,  recently  issued  from  the 
house  of  the  Messrs.  Pelei-son.  These  books  have  been 
exceedingly  popular,  and  no  one  who  htis  read  them  thus 
far  will  miss  the  sequel  to  them  all. 

THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  MEADE.  This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  life  of 
General  Meade,  and  a  description  of  the  various  positions 


he  has  filled,  and  tlie  services  he  has  renderejl  the  country, 
from  the  time  he  entered  the  U.  S.  army  in  1S35,  up  to  the 
present  day. 

From  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia :  — 

THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  By  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.  D.  This  little  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  especial  needs  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  had,  added  to  a  lively  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, an  extended  observation  and  opportunities  for  careful 
study.  His  "thoughts"  are  excellent,  and  many  of  his  • 
hints  worthy  of  earnest  consideration. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmeao 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia  : — 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNIVERSAL  PROGRESS ;  A  S:'- 
ries  of  Discussions.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  author  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Psychology,"  etc.  This  book  is  so  original 
in  its  character,  so  varied  in  its  subjects,  and  so  bold  in 
thought  and  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an 
adequate  description  of  it.  The  preface  to  the  present  edi- 
tion, says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  proposes  nothing  less  than  to 
unfold  such  a  complete  philosophy  of  nature,  physical, 
organic,  mental,  and  social,  as  science  has  now  for  tho 
first  time  made  possible,  and  which,  if  successfully  exe- 
cuted, will  constitute  a  momentous  step  in  the  progress  of 
thought." 

HINTS  TO  RIFLEMEN.  By  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland.  To 
sportsmen  and  military  men  these  hints  will  prove  of 
especial  interest.  They  are  offered  by  one  who  has  pur- 
sued careful  investigations,  and  who  has  spared  no  pains 
to  procure  materials  and  information  concerning  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous engravings. 

MY  CAVE  LIFE  AT  VICKSBURG,  leith  Letters  of  Trial 
and  Travel.  By  a  Lady.  This  volume  is  written  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg.  She 
writes  vivaciously  ;  and  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  denizens  of  the  besieged  city  during 
that  fearful  period.  Her  lively  narrative  of  incidents  and 
events,  and  all  the  little  details  that  go  to  make  up  the 
whole,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  stand  out  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  conciseness  of  official  reports,  and  the 
bold  and  sometimes  unreliable  statements  of  "reliable 
gentlemen"  and  newspaper  correspondents. 

CHURCH  ESSAYS.  By  George  Gumming  McWhorter, 
author  of  a  "  Popular  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Testament." 
Most  of  these  essays  appeared  originally  in  the  "Church 
Monthly  Magazine,"  an  Episcopal  publication.  The  book 
will  prove  especially  acceptable  to  members  of  that  church, 
while  its  subjects  will  be  found  not  uninteresting  to  read- 
ers in  general. 

From  n.\RP"R  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

ANNISWARLEIGH'S  FORTUNES.  A  Novel.  By  Holme 
Lee,  author  of  "Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter,"  etc.  This  novel 
excels  for  its  excellent  character  painting.  The  story  is 
intoi'osting,  though  so  deliberate  in  its  progress  that  the 
hasty  reader  will  think  it  occasionally  dull. 

From  Carleton,  New  York,  through  Peterson  &  Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia: — 

REP  TAPE  AND  PIGEON-HOLE  GENERALS.  As  seen 
from  the  Ranks  during  a  Camj)aiffn  in  the  Army  qf  tht 
Potomac.  By  a  Citizen-Soldier.  A  lively  book,  some- 
what severe  upon  Red  Tape  Generals,  and  expressing  the 
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author's  opinions  pretty  freely ;  yet  taking  the  reader 
into  the  very  midst  of  camp  life,  with  all  its  incidents  and 
adventures.  As  a  book  illustrative  of  soldier  life,  sol- 
dier spirit,  and  feeling,  it  is  worth  reading. 

LYRICS  OF  A  DAY;  or.  Newspaper  Poett-y.  By  a 
Volunteer  in  the  U.  S.  service.  These  poems  are  full  of 
fire  and  spirit ;  yet,  as  the  author  admits,  having  been 
written  to  suit  the  time  and  occasion,  they  cannot  well  be 
otherwise  than  ephemeral  in  their  character.  Being  born 
to  die,  they  are  at  least  deserving  of  a  present  popularity. 

From  Derby  &  Miller,  New  York,  through  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

GENERAL  GRANT  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNS.  By  Julian 
K.  Larke.  Illustrated  with  a  portrait  on  steel.  This  is  a 
carefully  prepared  and  an  apparently  reliable  biography 
of  General  Grant,  by  a  man  who  has  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  and  for  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  his  character.  The  first  two  chapters  are  devote  to 
his  early  life,  at  home,  and  at  West  Point.  The  third 
brings  tht;  reader  to  the  Mexican  War ;  and  in  the  fifth 
Grant  becomes  Colonel,  and  afterwards  Brigadier-General 
of  Illinois  Volunteers  in  the  present  rebellion.  Then  on 
to  the  close  of  the  book  follows  a  minute  account  of  all  his 
movements,  interspersed  with  characteristic  anecdotes; 
until  the  sixty-first  chapter  leaves  him  newly  appointed 
to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship  in  March  of  the  present 
year.  This  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  book  to  the 
public. 

From  TicKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

COUNSEL  AND  COIVIFORT,  Spoken  from  a  Citij  Pulpit. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson." 
Somewhat  graver,  these  sermons  are,  as  their  title  indi- 
cates, than  the  essays  with  which  we  all  who  love  good 
reading,  have  now  become  so  familiar.  But  the  same  hand 
which  penned  those  essays  penned  these  sermons,  the 
same  kindly  spirit  prompted  them,  and  the  same  freshness 
and  geniality  animates  them.  Beautiful  and  musical, 
gems  of  literary  production,  they  are  all  the  more  valuable 
for  the  deep  religious  tone  which  pervades  them. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY:  Iron-Workers  and  Tool- 
Makers.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  "  Self  Help,"  etc. 
Most  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are  devoted,  each  to  a 
brief  biography  of  some  distinguished  mechanic  or  engi- 
neer. Smiles  is  so  well  known  as  a  writer  for  the  benefit 
of  working  men  that  we  need  enter  into  no  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  volume.  It  is  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
structive. 

THE  CAMPANER  THAL,  and  other  Writings.  From 
the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  The  "Cam- 
paner  Thai,"  or,  Discourses  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  one  of  Richter's  favorite  productions,  has  been  care- 
fully translated  for  us  by  Juliette  Bauer.  Richter  was 
engaged,  we  are  told,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  enlarging 
and  remodelling  it.  It  is  a  characteristic  work,  heavy, 
most  readers  will  call  it,  yet  rich  with  thought  and  senti- 
ment for  such  as  care  to  dive  beneath  the  mists  of  meta- 
phorical expression.  The  production  from  which  the  book 
takes  its  name  occupies  only  about  one- fourth  of  its  pages. 
The  remainder  is  filled  with  miscellaneous  matter  from 
the  same  author,  by  difi'eront  translators. 

THE  VEIL  PARTLY  LIFTED  AND  JESUS  BECOMING 

VISIBLE.     By  W.  H.  Furness,  author  of  "Remarks  on 

the  Four  Gospels,"  "  A  History  of  Jesu.s,"  etc.    This  book 

has  been  written  by  one  who  has  made  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  Jesus,  his 
especial  study ;  by  one  who  has  studied  every  line, 
weighed  every  fact,  and  sifted  out  every  falsity  from  record 
and  tradition,  according  to  his  own  best  judgment.  Such 
a  man  cannot  fail  to  treat  such  a  subject  clearly,  reve- 
rently, and  edifyingly. 

From  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York,  through  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

REBEL  RHYMES  AND  RHAPSODIES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  Frank  Moore.  This  is  a  full  and  fair  collection 
of  the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  Southern  people,  illustrat- 
ing the  spirit  which  actuates  them  in  their  present  rebel- 
lion. Most  of  them  have  appeared  in  Southern  magazines 
and  newspapers,  though  some  are  only  copies  of  ballad 
sheets  and  songs  circulated  in  their  armies. 

From  B.  B.  Russell,  Boston,  Mass.  : — 
UNION  LEAGUE  MELODIES.     An  excellent  collection 
of  patriotic  hymns  and  tunes,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Dadmun. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  and  Alfred  Martien,  606  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia:— 

THE  PROPHET  OF  FIRE:  or,  Tlie  Life  and  Times  of 
Elijah,  vjith  their  Le.9Sons.  By  J.  A.  Macdufi",  D.  D., 
author  of  "Memoirs  of  Gennesaret,"  "  Morning  and  Night 
Watches,"  "Mind  and  Woi-ds  of  Jesus,"  etc.  This  work 
is  a  masterpiece  of  word  painting  ;  the  awful  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  great  prophet  stand  out  like  living  realities. 
We  feel  the  truth  of  Divine  Inspiration  in  the  Bible  narra- 
tive, thus  illustrated,  with  deeper  convictions  of  God's 
mercy  to  his  chosen  people,  and  with  a  firmer  fai^h  in  fhe 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  wonderful  book  ;  we  hope 
it  will  be  widely  read. 

THE  FORTY  DAYS  AFTER  OUR  LORD'S  RESURREC- 
TION. By  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.  D.,  author  of 
"The  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion."  The  deep  interest 
felt  by  all  true  Christians  in  tracing  out  all  the  works  and 
words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  will  find  much  satisfaction 
as  well  as  help  from  this  interesting  work. 

THE  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY:  An  Argument  grovMded 
in  the  facts  of  His  Life  on  Earth.  By  John  Young,  LL.  D. 
There  was  never  more  need  of  the  firm  faith  in  Christ 
as  our  "Lord  and  our  God,"  than  at  the  present  time, 
when  unbelief  in  the  Bible  and  pride  in  human  reason 
are  uttering  their  "great,  swelling  words"  against  His 
Divinity.  This  work  of  Mr.  Young  meets  the  question 
in  a  manner  never  before  set  forth  with  such  clearness  and 
cogency.  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  should  be  read  by 
every  man  and  woman  who  values  the  Christian  religion 
as  the  best  inheritance  of  humanity. 

THE  POST  OF  HONOR.  By  the  author  of  "Broad 
Shadows  of  Life's  Pathway,"  "  Doing  and  Sufi'ering,"  etc. 
This  will  be  a  very  interesting  work  for  young  people, 
pai-ticularly ;  its  lessons  of  ambition  are  intended  to 
uplift  the  heart  and  mind  after  "  the  honor  that  cometh 
from  God."  The  Madagascar  persecution  affords  the 
groundwork  of  the  story  and  the  truth  of  its  moral. 

LUCETTA  AND  THE  ABBE:  or,  Reading  the  Bible. 
By  Adolphe  Monad,  D.  D.  Tlie  distinguished  scholar  and 
shining  Christian  Divine  who  wrote  this  book  has,  by  his 
genius  and  faith  in  the  Bible,  given  an  absorbing  interest 
to  t'ae  story.  It  was  written  for  the  French  Protestants, 
who  have  often  had  great  obstacles  and  many  doubts  to 
overcome  before  they  could  feel  free  to  read  the  Biblo  as 
their  inspired  guide  to  the  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  work  must  have  great  iufiacuce  in  other  countrie.s» 
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Even  to  ns  it  yrWl  give  new  interest  to  the  "Book  of 
books."  We  shall  feci  more  deeply  the  invaluable  privi- 
lege of  the  open  Bible  in  our  homes.  This  is  the  result 
the  writer  sought ;  to  draw  all  who  can  read  to  the  Bible, 
was  his  most  important  object. 

From  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  through  Smith,  Eng- 
lish, &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — ■ 

SATAN'S  DEVICES  AND  THE  BELIEVER'S  VICTORY. 
B7  Rev.  "William  L.  Parsons,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Mattapoisett,  Massachusetts.  The 
work  aims  to  be  a  sort  of  "hand-book"  for  all  who 
would  "fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;"  so  says  the 
author  in  his  sensible  and  earnest  preface.  Mr.  Parsons 
holds  the  Bible  teaching  to  be  true,  that  mankind  has  a 
wicked,  relentless,  and  terrible  enemy — even  Satan  "  the 
father  of  lies" — whose  temptations  and  deceivings  must  be 
resisted  and  overcome,  or  destruction  will  follow.  It  is  a 
live  book,  and  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  understand  the 
Bible  doctrine  concerning  the  "Old  Serpent,"  whose 
subtle  devices  wrought  such  woe  in  Eden,  will  find  much 
instruction  in  this  book.  To  women,  its  teachings  are  of 
importance,  as  Satan  is  their  proclaimed  enemy.  "  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,'^  said  the 
Lord  God  to  the  tempter  in  Eden.  Is  not  this  "  enmity"  of 
Satan  against  the  woman  seen  in  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  feminine  sex  in  every  part  of  the  world,  except 
where  the  "  seed  of  the  woman,"  Christ  Jesus,  has  broken 
the  bonds  ?  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  noticed  this  import- 
ant portion  of  Satan's  devices;  we  trust  he  will  do  this 
in  his  next  edition. 

ANNUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERT:  or,  Yearbook 
of  Fact.yin  Science  and  Art  for  ISM.  Exhibiting  the  most 
important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  Mechanics, 
Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geography,  Anti- 
quities, etc.  Together  with  notes  on  the  progress  of 
science  during  the  year  1863 :  a  list  of  recent  Scientific 
publications  ;  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men,  etc. 
Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"  "Principles  of  Chemistry,"  "First 
Principles  of  Geology,"  etc.  We  have  given  the  whole 
title  as  the  best  description  of  this  multifarious  work.  It 
will  be  a  mine  of  useful  and  curious  information  in  all 
households.     Pp.  351,  price  $1  50. 
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JUNE,  1864. 

The  last  number  of  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  Lady's 
Book.  Can  any  magazine  challenge  that?  Thirty-four 
years  of  uninterrupted  success,  every  year  increasing,  un- 
til now  it  has  grown  unto  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
magazine  in  the  United  States. 

Our  first  plate,  "A  Helping  Hand  to  the  Aged,"  a  timely 
and  beautiful  plate. 

Look  at  the  Fashion-plate  in  this  number.  Independ- 
ent of  its  worth  as  a  fashion,  it  is  beautiful  as  a  picture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  devote  a  large  portion  of  this 
number,  as  promised  last  month,  to  fashions  for  children's 
dresses.     Next  month  we  shall  give  our  usual  variety. 


"NoBODT  TO  Blame,"  by  Marion  Harland,  increases  in 
interest  as  it  progresses.  What  a  world  of  inquiry  there 
is  to  know  what  the  conclusion  is  to  be ! 


Fa-shions  from  a.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.— We  are  again 
favored  by  this  celebrated  house  with  early  fashions  for 
the  summer  months.  No  other  magazine  possesses  thi^i 
advantage.  Our  subscribers  by  this  contribution  receive 
the  fashions  down  to  the  latest  dates.  The  house  of 
Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  known  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  latest  dates  of  fashionable  intelligence. 

A  Jovial  Host. — Everybody  has  heard  of  Trenton  Falls, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  they  have  not  been  there 
they  should  go  at  once.  •  Now  is  the  season,  or  more  pro- 
perly jiext  month  will  be  the  proper  time.  "Moore's"  is 
the  great  house  of  the  place  ;  but  there  is  another  hotel 
kept  by  our  friend  Joy,  and  an  excellent  name  it  is  for  a 
host,  and  well  does  our  fat  friend  deserve  the  name.  Al- 
though arriving  there  before  the  season,  we  were  received 
with  joy,  and  by  Joy — and  a  pleasant  time  we  had,  equally 
pleased  with  the  Falls,  our  hotel,  our  host,  and  his  excel- 
lent family.  We  were  sent  on  our  way  in  the  morning 
re-joy-cing  behind  a  spanking  pair  of  grays,  and  in  all 
the  beauty  of  an  April  snow  storm. 

The  Cry  is  Still  thet  Come. — There  is  but  little  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  subscribers  received.  We  never 
tell  the  secrets  of  our  business,  or  we  could  astonish  many 
of  the  trade  with  the  daily  number  of  subscribers  re- 
ceived. 

Hollow  ay's  Musical  Monthly  is  a  most  decided  suc- 
cess. No  opportunity  has  ever  before  been  ofi"ered  to  the 
American  public  to  receive  so  much  good  music  at  so 
moderate  a  price.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Holloway's 
Musical  Monthly  will  both  be  sent  one  year  on  receipt  of 
five  dollars. 

How  True. — An  old  man  said,  "When  I  was  young,  I 
was  poor  ;  when  old.  I  became  rich  ;  but  in  each  condition 
I  found  disappointment.  When  the  faculties  of  enj  oyment 
were,  I  had  not  the  means ;  when  the  means  came,  the 
faculties  were  gone." 

Brodie  continues  to  furnish  us  with  his  admirable 
fashions.  Will  our  lady  subscribers  call  on  Brodie  when 
they  visit  New  York?  He  is  in  Canal  Street,  just  round 
the  corner  from  Broadway.  Any  one  can  tell  them,  for 
every  one  in  New  York  knows  where  Brodie  is  to  be 
found. 

New  Manttfactttring  Firm.— Mr.  Oakley  Purdy,  who 
has  been  for  several  years  connected  with  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  of  this  city,  and  well  known  to  the 
business  community,  has  resigned  his  position  in  that 
office  for  the  purpose  of  associating  with  Mr.  Sidney  Do- 
ming, late  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  extensive  manufactui^  of  a 
new  article  of  vinegar  from  corn.  The  firm  have  erected 
extensive  works  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness, and  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
extend  their  trade  in  this  important  article  as  fully  as 
their  utmost  expectations  go. 

Demorest's  Illustrated  News.— There  are  some  men 
who  are  born  to  keep  a  hotel,  and  can  do  it.  But  this  is 
an  easy  matter  to  publishing  an  illustrated  paper;  but 
this  Demorest  can  do,  as  is  shown  by  his  weekly  issue  of 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  profusely  illustrated  papers 
iu  the  United  States. 
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Congress  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  T. — Let  us  advise  all 
our  friends,  who  are  fond  of  the  comforts  of  a  good  hotel, 
to  choose  this  one  when  visiting  the  good  city  of  Roches- 
ter. It  is  kept  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Scranton,  a  worthy  host,  with 
a  most  able  assistant.  The  table  is  excellent,  the  bed- 
rooms large,  neat,  and  very  clean ;  the  situation,  in  im- 
mediate contiguity  to  the  depot.  We  were  chai-med  with 
the  house,  its  host,  and  its  situation.  From  this  hostelry 
you  can  see  some  of  the  business  of  Rochester.  This  re- 
minds us  of  a  story  we  once  heai-d  of  a  Rochesterian,  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  that  now  great  city,  went  on  a  visit  to 
New  York.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  canal,  which  gave 
the  earliest  impetus  to  Rochester.  Well,  he  went  and 
returned,  and  upon  being  questioned  as  to  what  the  city 
of  New  York  looked  like,  replied,  "  Well,  boys,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  put  me  more  in  mind  of  Rochester  than. 
any  place  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  following  is  a  parody  on  Leigh  Hunt's  beautiful 
poem  of  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem" : — 

Mrs.  Ben  Blifkins  (may  she  ne'er  grow  less) 

Awoke  one  night  with  nightmare,  in  distress, 

And  saw  within  the  quiet  of  her  room — 

While  from  his  meerschaum  poured  a  rich  perfume — 

Her  Blifkins  writing  in  a  little  book  ; 

Excessive  sharpness  made  her  keenly  look, 

And  to  her  Benja  wouderingly  she  said — 

"  What  are  you  writing  ?"     Blifkins  raised  his  head, 

And,  with  a  smile,  expressing  more  than  words, 

Replied,   "The  names  of  those  who  love  their  lords." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  she ;  "  Nay,  ne'er  a  show." 

Then,  with  a  voice  significantly  low. 

She  said,  "Take  up  your  pencil,  now,  my  pet. 

And  write  me  one  who  loves  to  make  'em  fret." 

Blifkins  thus  wrote  and  vanished  in  the  night. 

But  came  in  soon  with  a  big  camphene  light. 

And  lo !  among  the  names,  a  fret  confest, 

Mrs.  B.  Blifkins'  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  22d,  1864. 

Dear  Mr.  Godet:  After  enjoying  the  exquisite  delights 
of  the  April  number,  I  feel  impelled  to  contribute  a  mite 
to  some  future  book.  I  have  a  little  daughter  of  five 
years  who  is  very  fond  of  going  abroad  {"  like  the  gener- 
ality of  her  sex,"  I  think  I  hear  some  spiteful  old  bach- 
elor interpolate),  and  in  consequence  of  which  penchant, 
is  quite  observant  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
other  morning,  after  a  series  of  days  in  which  we  had  been 
blessed  with  veritable  poetry  in  the  shape  of  weather,  she 
ran,  as  is  her  custom  on  rising,  to  the  window,  when  lo ! 
the  face  of  nature  was  changed,  the  "  rain  came  down  in 
slanting  lines,"  as  Alex.  Smith  has  it.  After  gazing 
awhile  disconsolately,  "Papa,"  said  she,  "is  this  a  nice 
day?"  "Oh  yes,"  said  papa.  Again  she  turned  her 
hazel  eyes  with  rather  a  doubtful  expression  on  the  rainy, 
mist-blurred  scene  without.  "Well!  but,  papa,"  said 
she,  "isn't  it  a/ac??/day?"  I  had  some  verses  to  send 
with  this  epistle ;  but  understanding  that  you  were 
blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  such  articles,  I  refrain. 
Aint  you  glad  ? 

P.  S.  I  have  just  almost  finished  one  of  your  beautiful 
embroidery  patterns,  which  is  much  admired,  and  shall 
commence  one  of  those  new  ones  contained  in  the  last 
"  Book,"  when  I  get  through  with  it. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  D.  L. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  according  to  the  late  law 
passed  last  winter. 

Section  .36. — Postage  on  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  24  cents 
a  year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  Post-office  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News  dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the  same 
rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  magazine,  and 
may  pay  separately  for  each  package  as  received. 


A  Ge.m  Picture  for  all. — We  are  in  receipt  of  one  of 
Nellie  Williams's  new  Gem  Pictures  of  herself,  set  ott 
photograph  card  to  suit  any  album,  and  said  to  be  a  per- 
fect likeness  of  Nellie,  a  little  girl  who  publishes  in  the 
village  of  Pcnfield,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  the  Pen  field 
Extra.  She  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  she  commenced 
the  publication,  which  has  been  prolific  and  self  sustain- 
ing from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Nellie 
is  now  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  stands  only  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  her  boots  ;  she  has,  since  eleven  years  of 
age,  supported  and  educated  her  motherless  sisters,  and 
assisted  in  supporting  an  invalid  father  from  the  avails  of 
her  little  paper,  which  subscription  price  is  only  fifty 
cents  a  year. 

We  have  been  solicited  to  say,  which  we  most  cheer- 
fully do,  that  Nellie  will  send  one  of  her  Gem  Pictures, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  person  inclosing  to  her  address  ten 
cents,  or  she  will  send  three  pictures  for  twenty-five  cents. 

We  think  there  is  a  slight  error  in  the  following,  which, 
we  cut  from  an  English  paper : — 

"The  terror  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  being  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  science.  In  1860,  five  wells 
had  been  opened,  bringing  fish  to  the  surface  from  the 
depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  Vegetation  is  springing  up 
around  the  wells,  and  the  desert  will  '  blossom  like  the 
rose.'  " 

We  think  it  was  water  that  was  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, as  that  is  the  article  for  which  wells  are  opened. 
Fish  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  person  thirsty. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  acting  Brigadier,  in  his  march 
through  Missouri,  whenever  they  halted  near  a  settle- 
ment, his  first  orders  were  to  have  his  own  tent  set,  and  a 
guard  placed  around  it.  Then  he  harangued  the  soldiers 
thus:  "Boys,  I  go  to  sleep  for  tree  hours;  1  not  know 
anyting  what  you  do,"  and  ordering  the  guard  to  call 
him  in  "three  hours,"  he  disappeared  in  his  tent.  Then 
everything  broke  loose ;  the  soldiers  availed  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  liberty,  and  by  the  time  the  Gene- 
ral's nap  was  done,  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  round  to 
make  complaints,  for  all  the  inhabitants  had,  had  to  suf- 
fer. The  General's  answer  invariably  was,  "  Too  bad, 
too  bad,  I  will  have  a  guard  set  right  away." 

We  ask  attention  to  the  Fashion  Editor's  advertisement 
on  the  cover  of  this  number. 

A  AVoRD  to  Writers.— The  great  length  of  many  of  the 
articles  on  hand  prevents  our  giving  them  an  early  inser- 
tion. If  writers  would  give  us  short  articles,  they  would 
be  published  much  sooner.  Racy  and  to  the  point,  not 
abounding  in  description  about  the  beauty  of  the  parties, 
which  most  persons  skip,  but  go  into  the  story  at  once, 
and,  if  possible,  avoid  making  the  heroine  a  school-teacher 
or  a  governess. 

Before  our  President  probably  dreamed  of  being  Presi- 
dent, he  was  travelling  with  a  friend  of  ours  in  Kansas, 
They  came  to  a  little  stream ;  he  inquired  the  name. 
"Weeping  Water!"  said  another  passenger  in  the  stage. 
"  Weeping  Water,"  he  repeated  ;  "  Minnie 6oo  hoo,  then," 
which  raised  a  shout,  recalling  "Minnie  ha  ha,"  op 
"  Laughing  Water,"  in  Minnesota, 

The  lady  making  the  request  for  instruction  in  Grecian 
Painting,  in  our  March  number,  can  receive  information 
on  the  subject  by  applying  to  Miss  L.  M.  Aldrich,  No.  709 
South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Holloroay's  Musical  Monthly,  for  June. — Among  the 
contents  of  this  month's  number  of  the  Monthly  is  another 
of  Brinley  Richards'  charming  piano-forte  compositions, 
the  fourth  that  we  have  published  in  this  year's  volume. 
It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  gems  of  Balfe's  new 
Opera,  The  Puritan's  Daughter,  charming  in  the  original 
melodies  of  the  composer,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  them 
by  the  transcriber.  Our  subscribers  everywhere  are 
delighted  with  the  compositions  of  Brinley  Richards. 
One  lady  writes,  "  Give  us  a  new  one  every  month,"  and 
a  celebrated  professor  says,  speaking  of  The  Soldier's 
Chorus,  in  the  March  number,  "  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
grandest  arrangements  ever  made."  "We  also  publish  in 
the  June  number  a  beautiful  new  song.  Oh  say  that  you 
ne'er  will  Forget  Me,  composed  for  the  Monthly  by  Jas. 
M.  Stewart,  author  of  the  charming  song,  "We  met  and 
talked  of  Other  Days,  which  was  so  popular  in  the 
Monthly  last  year.  Our  friends  will  perceive  that  whether 
it  is  for  the  songs  and  ballads  given  from  month  to  month, 
or  for  the  transcriptions,  or  the  opera  music,  or  the  polkas 
and  waltzes,  every  one  will  find  something  to  his  taste, 
and  enough  of  it  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  sub- 
scription. Add  to  this  the  beauty  of  the  publication,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  musical  periodical  published 
printed  from  engraved  plates  as  sheet  music  is  printed, 
with  title  pages  to  correspond,  and  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Monthly  is  the  favorite  of  the  Musical  public, 
old  and  young,  teacher  and  pupil.  Notwithstanding  the 
constantly  increasing  rise  in  price  of  all  printing  material, 
we  shall  still  adhere  to  the  old  terms  for  the  present,  viz : 
1  copy  1  year,  $3  00 ;  4  copies  1  year,  $10  00.  Four 
months'  numbers  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  $1  00. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  Starr  Holloway,  Publisher  Mu- 
sical Monthly,  Box  Post  Office,  Philadelphia. 

New  Sheet  Music. — S.  Brainard  &  Co.,  the  extensive 
publishers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  just  issued  Kucken's 
beautiful  Cradle  Song,  2.5  cents.  In  the  Starlight,  splen- 
did duet  by  Glover,  40.  The  Darkies'  Rally,  comic  song 
by  Partridge,  35.  Juanita,  new  edition,  25.  "Watching 
all  Alone,  25.  How  are  You,  Telegraph?  comic,  25. 
Evangeline,  with  beautiful  lithographic  title,  35. 

Also,  the  following  pieces:  Tete  a  Tete  Galop,  by 
Kinkel,  with  beautiful  colored  lithographic  title,  .50  cents. 
Sanitary  Fair  Grand  March,  by  Schneider,  a  grand  com- 
position and  just  in  season  for  the  many  Sanitary  Fairs 
now  being  held,  50.  Karl  Merz's  elegant  transcription  of 
Do  They  Think  of  Me  at  Home,  35.  Console  Toi,  by 
Runnel,  .  25.  Baumbacli's  transcription  of  Evangeline  ; 
this  is  a  most  beautiful  and  showy  composition,  35.  Le 
Manceuillier,  Serenade,  by  the  distinguished  composer  and 
pianist,  Gottschalk,  fingered,  50.  Our  Governor's  Schot- 
tische,  very  pretty  and  easy  piece  by  Rink,  25.  Rigoletto 
de  "Verdi,  Grand  Paraphrase  de  Concert,  by  F.  Liszt ;  this 
is  a  magnificent  composition  of  fifteen  closely  printed 
pages,  intended  for  far  advanced  players,  75.  Alpine 
Melody,  by  the  celebrated  composer,  W.  "V.  "Wallace,  35. 
Also  the  same  arranged  for  four  hands,  50  ;  this  is  a  .splen- 
did composition  whether  as  a  solo  or  duet.  Altogether 
the  above  list  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  friends. 

"We  have  just  published  new  editions  of  Forget  Thee, 
beautiful  song  by  Balfe  ;  0  Ye  Tears,  by  Frauz  Abt ; 
Home  of  my  Youth,  by  Glover  ;  Among  the  Roses,  Beau- 
tiful "Valley,  At  the  Gate,  and  The  Minstrel's  Grave. 
Each  25  cents. 

Any  music  in  the  "Column"  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.     Address, 

J.  Starr  Holloway. 


A  VERY  good  story  is  told  of  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  that 
original  speaker  and  declaimer  against  England  and  the 
English,  who  acts  in  the  French  Senate  somewhat  the 
part  of  the  jester  of  old  in  the  courts  of  kings. 

"It  appears  that  being  invited  to  the  fancy  ball  at  the 
Due  de  Bassano,  and  being  determined  not  to  purchase  a 
costume  for  the  occasion,  he  ferreted  out  from  an  ancient 
wardrobe  a  suit  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  and 
been  worn  by  his  grandfather.  Habited  in  this  somewhat 
faded  attire,  bewigged  and  powdered,  he  made  his  en- 
trance, and  was  quickly  recognized  in  the  brilliant  saloons 
of  the  Pavilion  Mersau.  A  titter  ran  through  the  circles 
around  him;  some  friends  even  suggested  a  hint  or  two 
on  his  rocacco  and  eccentric  appearance,  all  of  which  he 
bore  with  imperturbable  gravity.  At  last  the  Emperor, 
who  had  been  told  of  the  strange  figure  the  choleric  old 
senator  was  cutting,  came  up  to  him,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  greeting,  said:  'But,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
what  a  strange-looking  coat  you  have  put  on!'  '"Well, 
Sire,'  answered  the  marquis,  looking  fixedly  at  Prince 
Murat,  who  was  standing  close  to  the  Emperor,  and  is  a 
hugely  fat  man,  'if  every  one  else  here  attempted  to  wear 
their  grandfather's  coats,  I  think  they  would  cut  a  far 
more  stange  figure  here  than  I  do  I'  " 

"Who  about  New  Jersey  does  aot  remember  our  'fat 
friend'  Murat.  Many  of  the  innkeepers  about  Bordentown 
knew  him  well,  and  it  is  said  to  their  cost.  If  all  the 
court  is  like  this  same  Murat,  what  a  nice  set  they  must 
be?  De  Boissy,  mentioned  above,  married  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  and  every  one  knows  what  she  was. 

Tilton's  New  Drawing  Cards.  "Copies  from  Nature, 
FOR  Young  Artists." — A  beautiful  series  of  picturesque 
sketches  for  the  pencil.  They  have  been  long  needed, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  will  gladly  welcome  their  appear- 
ance. Price  50  cents.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pub- 
lishers. 


A  correspondent  has  asked  us  to  correct  an  erroneous 
quotation  often  used,  "When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war."  He  says  it  is,  "  "VN'^hen  Greek  join'd 
Greek,  then  was  the  tug  of  war,"  signifying  the  formida- 
ble character  of  a  contest  when  Greeks  united  for  a  com- 
mon object.  The  vulgar  reading  is  erroneous,  and  entirely 
reverses  the  meaning.  It  is  from  Lee's  Alexander  tlie 
Great. 

Origin  of  "Sally  Lunns." — Mr.  Gronow  called  some 
half  century  ago  on  the  Countess  of  Buckingham  at 
Pimlico:  "Chocolate  and  teacakes  were  served  to  our 
party,  when  Lady  Harrington  related  a  curious  anecdote 
"about  those  cakes.  She  said  her  friend  Madame  de  Nar- 
bonne,  during  the  emigration,  determining  not  to  live 
upon  the  bounty  of  foreigners,  found  means  to  amass 
money  enough  to  enable  her  to  open  a  shop  in  Chelsea, 
not  far  from  the  then  fashionable  balls  of  Renelagh.  It 
has  been  the  custom  in  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
for  young  ladies,  in  some  noble  families,  to  learn  the  art 
of  making  pi-eserves  and  pastry;  accordingly,  Madame 
de  Narbonne  commenced  her  operations  under  the  au- 
spices of  some  of  her  acquaintances  ;  and  all  those  who 
went  to  Renelagh  made  it  a  point  of  stopping  and  buy- 
ing some  of  her  cakes.  Their  fame  spread  like  lightning 
throughout  the  West-end,  and  orders  were  given  to 
have  them  sent  for  breakfast  and  tea  in  many  great 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  James's.  Madame  de 
Narbonne  employed  a  Scotch  maid-servant  to  execute 
her  orders.  The  name  of  this  woman  was  '  Sally  Lunn,' 
and  ever  since  a  particular  kind  of  teacake  has  gone  by 
that  name." — Captain  Gronow' s  Memoirs. 

Books  by  Mail. — We  have  ceased  to  send  them.  They 
so  often  miscarry  that  we  arc  tired  of  the  complaints. 
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TRAVELLING  IMPEESSIONS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  AM- 
BASSADORS. 
Evert  one  remembers  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  who 
last  year  visited  France  and  England.  "We  have  not  for- 
gotten their  inquisitive  curiosity.  Truly  these  impassioned 
personages  should  not  have  forgotten  a  single  incident 
of  the  entirely  new  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to 
their  eyes.  It  was  everywhere  remarked  with  what 
avidity  they  listened  to  and  took  notes  of  the  explanations 
of  their  interpreter.  On  their  return  home  they  hastened 
to  arrange  these  notes,  which  have  just  been  printed  at 
Jeddo.  A  Frenchman  who  has  lived  there  for  some  time, 
on  seeifi§  this  book,  immediately  translated  and  sent  lis 
the  introduction,  which  we  give  word  for  word,  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

History  of  the  Travels  of  the  Japanese  Commissioners 
IN  Europe.  Published  at  Jeddo,  March  28,  1863.  By 
Fou-yah. 

introduction. 

The  races  of  the  West  all  closely  resemble  each  other. 
They  all  clothe  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  eat  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  etc.  They  differ  little  in  the  dark- 
ness of  their  complexion  and  color  of  their  hair.  Their 
arras  are  the  same.  The  French  appear  to  value  them 
more  than  their  neighbors,  and  we  were  told  that  they 
are  the  most  skilled  in  their  use.  In  truth,  the  movements 
of  the  French  soldiers  do  appear  more  lively  and  active 
than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  other  nations.  Their 
sabres  are  much  inferior  to  ours,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  attach  much  importance  to  them,  and  prefer  fire-arms. 
We  never  saw  sword  or  spear  exercise  ;  to  make  up  for 
this  they  attach  a  sort  of  sabre  to  the  end  of  their  guns, 
and  use  it  where  we  use  the  spear. 

Their  rites  or  ceremonies  appear  very  light,  although  it 
"would  be  wrong  to  say  that  there  are  none  ;  but  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them  is,  that  these  ceremonies  are 
almost  the  same  for  personages  of  rank  as  for  ordinary 
men.  They  lift  their  hat,  and  make  a  slight  movement  of 
the  head  ;  such  is  the  salutation  for  every  one.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  little  respect  for,  or  distinction  of 
class.  Thus,  in  our  audience  with  the  Emperor  of  France 
and  other  Sovereigns,  their  Majesties  were  not  separated 
from  us  by  any  veil.  The  consort  of  the  Sovereign  was 
even  there,  neither  veiled  nor  concealed,  seated  on  a  seat 
as  high  as  that  of  her  husband.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  nobles  were  extremely  polite  in  France:  even  too 
much  so,  sometimes,  especially  at  dinner,  where,  in  order 
to  please  them,  it  was  necessary  to  eat  and  drink  more 
than  was  agreeable.  As  to  the  other  men  they  are  less 
polite.  The  greater  number  stared  at  and  touched  us,  and 
passed  remarks  on  us  in  our  hearing ;  nor  did  they  con- 
ceal that  they  thought  us  very  ugly. 

Of  the  women,  some  are  very  handsome — for  example, 
the  Empress.  They  are,  however,  in  general  less  so  than 
in  America.  Their  noses  are  sometimes  higher  than  those 
of  the  men  ;  they  walk  like  men,  taking  long  steps  ;  look 
men  in  the  face,  and  laugh  a  great  deal,  sometimes  very 
loud.  In  order  to  make  themselves  look  talfer,  they 
make  their  bonnets  stick  up  above  their  heads.  Even  the 
modest  women  dance  a  great  deal.  They  hook  on  to  the 
arms  of  the  men  ;  and  there  are  days  when  every  man  has 
a  woman  hanging  on  his  arm.  Are  they  their  own  wives  ? 
We  think  so.  In  general  the  women  enjoy  great  liberty. 
What  we  say  of  the  women  of  France  applies  to  those  of 
all  Europe.  Tlie  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch, 
are  inferior  to  the  French.  We  will  not  speak  of  their 
costume;  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it.  In  the  even- 
ings it  is  not  always  decent. 

The  men  are  stiff  and  a  little  proud  or  rough.  However, 
the  respectable  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  carry  no  arms. 
A  respectable  man  seldom  carries  about  him  any  marks  of 
his  rank.  It  would  seem  that  all  classes — even  the  upper 
ones — frequent  cafes.  Even  the  superior  officers  go  to  the 
theatre,  for  which  they  have  a  great  passion.  We  have 
regretted  more  than  once  not  having  understood  what  was 
said  there  Almost  every  one  was  armed  with  opera- 
glasses,  which  were  often  directed  at  us  —  doubtless 
through  absence  of  mind. 

The  shopkeepers  are  haughty,  and  sajuted  us  only  in  a 
very  middling  degree.  They  did  not  like  us  to  derange  the 
articles  in  their  shops  much,  and  doubtless  reckoned  on 
our  buying  a  great  deal  from  them.  We  were  able  to  see 
that  the  mechanicians  and  useful  tradesmen  were  more 
^.espected  than  the  mere  shopkeepers. 
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The  articles  of  diet  are  almost  the  same  as  with  us  ; 
however,  they  eat  but  little  rice  and  fish,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  meat  and  pastry.  We  were  extremely  dis- 
gusted at  Paris  and  elsewhere  to  see  beef  and  mutton  still 
bloody  exposed  in  the  most  public  shops.  To  eat  beef  is 
often  medicinally  usetul,  but  why  present  it  to  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world?  Is  it  not  sinful  thus  to  despise  so  useful 
an  animal  ?     It  was  truly  shocking  to  several  of  our  party. 

However,  the  cookery  of  the  French  is  good,  and  their 
wine  excellent.  The  wine  is  the  best  thing  they  have, 
and  does  not  yield  in  anything  to  our  "saki"  (a  drink 
made  from  fermented  rice). 

The  dress  of  the  men  appears  at  first  ridiculous  and  cur- 
tailed ;  however,  it  must  be  convenient  and  economical. 

In  Paris  as  in  London,  every  one  walks  very  fast,  as 
with  us  when  there  is  a  fire.  Their  houses  are  so  high 
that  they  must  fall  on  the  first  earthquake  ;  they  appear, 
nevertheless,  to  be  proof  against  fire.  We  will  speak  of 
the  marvellous  things  we  saw  in  the  order  in  which  we 
saw  them. 


The  name  of  the  Deity  is  spelled  with  four  letters 
in  a  majority  of  languages.  In  Latin,  Deus ;  French, 
Dieu  ;  Greek,  Theos  ;  German,  Gott ;  Scandinavian,  Odin  ; 
Swedish,  Codd  ;  Hebrew,  Aden ;  Syrian,  Adad  ;  Persian, 
Syra  ;  Tartarian,  Idgy  ;  Spanish,  Dias  ;  East  Indian,  Egsi 
or  Zeni ;  Turkish,  Addi ;  Egyptian,  Aumn  or  Zent ;  Ja- 
panese, Zain  ;  Peruvian,  Lian  ;  Wallachian,  Zene  ;  Etru- 
rian, Chur ;  Irish,  Dieh ;  Arabian,  Alia. 

A  WOMAN  has  been  arrested  at  Woolwich,  England,  for 
marrying  five  husbands.  When  informed  of  the  many 
proofs  of  her  delinquencies,  she  replied,  "  that  when  she 
had  done  her  bit  of  imprisonment,  she  had  no  fear  of  not 
getting  another  husband  or  two  to  comfort  her." 

Mr.  Godey  : — 

My  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  A.,  has  a  charming  daughter, 
who  frequently  electrifies  us  with  her  original  remarks. 
Speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  became  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, and  desiring  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  former  opu- 
lence, she  said,  in  her  brief,  bright  way,  "  Why,  you  may 
know  how  rich  he  was  when  I  tell  you  that  he  boarded 
his  dog  at  a  hotel,  the  St. !" 

Aiming  at  one  of  her  sisters,  who  was  present,  whose 
hair  stubbornly  refuses  to  curl,  M.  said:  "  Now,  there  is 

L ,  she  would  give  the  world  for  a  curl,  you  know. 

Well,  not  long  ago,  she  tortured  her  hair  through  half 
the  night  to  get  a  curl  made,  and,  at  last,  when  she  thought 
she  had  a  dear  little  thing  of  a  curl,  what  does  she  do  but 
cut  it  off  and  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  to  look  at, 
when  as  a  matter  of  course  it  was  as  straight  as  a  stick 
the  next  morning ! ' ' 

After  reading  her  a  homily  on  "  company,"  and  beaux, 
generally,  one  night,  I  ventured  to  hope  that  she  would 
remain  at  home  until  her  parents  permitted  her  to  select  a 
life  partner.  Breaking  out  into  a  ringing  laugh,  "Dear, 
no !    I  'd  rather  drown  myself.    There  are   two  rivers 

handy  (meaning  the  A and  the  M ),  and  rather 

than  live  to  be  an  old  maid  I  '11  drown  myself  iu  both  of 
them."  ^- 

The  Genius  op  Tailoring.— A  rich  manufaturer  of  Sedan, 
somewhat  remarkable  for  stinginess,  went  to  a  celebrated 
tailor  at  ParisA)  order  a  coat.  He  asked  the  price.  "A 
hundred  and  fifty  francs."  He  thought  this  rather  dear. 
"I  shall  furnish  my  own  cloth,"  he  said.  Just  as  you 
like,  sir,"  replied  the  tailor.  The  ooat  having  been  sent, 
the  manufacturer  asked  what  he  had  to  pay  for  making  it. 
"  A  hundred  and  fifty  francs,"  was  again  the  answer, 
"But  I  furnished  the  cloth."  "Sir,"  said  the  tailor, 
solemnly,  "I  never  reckon  the  cloth;  I  always  give  it 
into  the  bargain." 
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A  Classic  Toilet. — According  to  testimony  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  disputed,  the  suu  could  never  have  shone 
upon  a  less  lovely  object  than  a  Konian  lady  in  the  days 
of  the  Csesars,  when  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  morning, 
or  rather,  let  us  say,  as  she  appeared  in  the  morning,  for 
before  she  opened  her  eyes  a  great  deal  had  to  be  done. 
When  she  retired  to  rest  her  face  had  been  covered  with  a 
plaster  composed  of  bread  and  ass's  milk,  which  had 
dried  during  the  night,  and  consequently  presented  in  the 
morning  an  appearance  of  cracked  chalk.  The  purpose  of 
the  ass's  milk  was  not  only  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of  the 
skin,  but  to  renovate  the  lungs,  and  so  strong  was  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  specific,  that  some  energetic 
ladies  bathed  themselves  in  it  seventy  times  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day.  As  for  Poppjea,  the  favorite  wife  of  Nero, 
she  never  set  out  on  a  journey  without  taking  in  her  train 
whole  herds  of  she-asses,  that  she  might  bathe  whenever 
she  pleased  so  to  do.  The  plaster  of  Paris  bust  having 
wakened  in  the  morning  in  a  cracked  condition,  it  was 
the  office  of  a  host  of  female  slaves  to  mature  it  into 
perfect  beauty.  To  clear  the  field  for  further  operations, 
the  first  of  these  gently  washed  away  with  lukewarm  ass's 
milk  the  already  crumbling  mask,  and  left  a  smooth  face 
to  be  colored  by  more  recondite  artists.  The  slave  whose 
vocation  it  was  to  paint  the  cheeks,  delicately  laid  on  the 
red  and  white,  having  moistened  the  pigment  with  her 
own  saliva.  The  apparent  nastiness  of  this  operation 
was  diminished  by  the  consumption  of  a  certain  number 
of  scented  lozenges,  which,  if  the  slave  neglected  to  take, 
she  sufi'ered  corporeal  punishment. 

An  exchange  says  that  very  S'Oon  people  of  moderate 
means  will  be  able  to  tell  on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered. 

Fans  in  France. — It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
fans  were  introduced  into  France  ;  but  instead  of  being 
articles  of  domestic  ornament  or  use,  they  were,  by  the 
pilgrims  who  brought  them,  consecrated  to  divine  service ; 
and  the  Benedictines  state  that  the  priests  made  use  of  a 
fan  called  flahellum  to  keep  the  flies  from  falling  into  the 
chalice.  This  custom  was  of  long  continuance.  The 
Greek  church  has  retained  it,  and  it  figures  even  in  the 
Pope's  mass  as  a  remnant  of  the  past.  It  was  not  till 
the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Italian  perfumers,  who 
came  into  France  with  Catherine  De  Medicis,  brought  fans 
into  domestic  use.  The  women  wore  them  at  that  time 
suspended  to  the  neck  by  gold  chains,  and  the  Imperial 
library  possesses  one  of  elaborate  workmanship  which 
belonged  to  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Henry  Third  and  his 
favorites  brought  the  fan  into  great  vogue.  Louis  Foui*- 
teenth  organized  the  fan  makers  into  a  guild.  During  the 
reign  of  this  king,  and  that  of  Louis  Fifteenth,  the  fan 
was  an  indispensable  article  of  a  lady's  toilet;  and  the 
painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Laucret,  Boucher, 
Patel,  Watteau,  Fragonard,  did  not  disdain  to  furnish  for 
fans  an  immense  number  of  their  most  graceful  composi- 
tions. 

There  has  been  an  agricultural  exhibition  at  Alipore,- 
in  India,  and  the  native  ladies  wanted  to  see  it.  As  they 
must  never  be  seen  by  any  male  outside  of  their  own 
families,  the  grounds  were  cleared  of  the  conflicting  sex 
Jit  sunset,  and  the  ladies  visited  them  by  moonlight. 

Wadswortu  says  that  "the  tall  mountains  sleep  night 
and  day  aliko."  Certainly  the  very  tall  ones  always 
have  their  white  nightcaps  ori. 


The  "Dressoir." — We  moderns  have  exiled  to  the 
kitchen  a  noble  piece  of  furniture,  which  formed  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  salons  of  the  French 
chateaux.  This  is  the  "  dressoir,^'  a  sideboard  rising  to 
some  height,  with  shelves  one  above  another,  on  which 
were  displayed  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  costly  vases, 
candlesticks,  and  other  choice  ornaments  of  their  owners. 
The  height  of  these  dressoirs  was  fixed  by  etiquette.  A 
noble  of  a  certain  rank  was  entitled  to  use  a  dressoir  of 
three  stages,  whilst  those  of  a  lower  rank  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  two.  Marie  de  Bourgoyne,  as 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Charolias,  had  five  digres  to  her 
dressoir  ;  but  the  queens  of  France  were  alone  entitled  to 
a  similar  height.  Ladies  of  rank,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
births  of  their  children,  ceremoniously  kept  to  their 
chambers  for  fifteen  days  ;  and  these  they  decorated  with 
all  the  articles  "  de  hixe"  at  their  command.  Their 
dressoirs  were  covered  with  bordered  linen,  or  embroidered 
velvet ;  and  upon  the  various  shelves,  which  receded  in 
breadth  till  they  terminated  in  a  dorsal,  they  placed  vases 
of  crystal,  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
ewers  of  gold  and  silver,  bowls,  silver  candelabra,  and 
sweet-meat  boxes  (drageoirs)  of  gold,  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones.  Persons  coming  to  see  Madame  partook  of 
these  sweets  as  well  as  of  wine.  When  the  dressoir  was 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  its  bein^  drawn  up  to  the 
dining-table,  or  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  chamber,  it  was 
called  a  buffet. 

A  New  Zealand  physician  was  lecturing  lately  on  the 
ignorance  of  people  upon  their  own  complaints,  and  said 
that  a  lady  once  asked  him  what  his  next  lecture  was  to 
be  upon,  and  being  told  "the  cii'culation  of  the  blood," 
replied  that  she  would  certainly  attend,  for  she  had  been 
troubled  with  that  complaint  for  a  long  time. 

Worst  Time  for  Taking  Luncheon. — Of  luncheons,  the 
worst  are  those  taken  a  short  time  previous  to  the  hour  of 
rest  in  the  evening.  It  is  the  sure  way  to  produce  rest- 
lessness and  sleeplessness  at  night,  and  dulness  and 
headache  in  the  moi-ning.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  worst 
time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  taking  food.  It  is  the 
original  cause  of  those  late  suppers,  which  are  indulged 
in  by  many  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  which  are 
pre-eminent  in  the  list  of  indulgences  that  shorten  life. 
"Carden  observes  that  he  had  conversed  with  many 
persons  who  had  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and 
they  all  declared  to  him  that  they  had  made  it  a  rule 
to  eat  l^tle  at  night."  It  is  like  loading  your  horse 
with  a  heavy  additional  burden  after  he  has  been  toiling 
all  day,  and  is  weakened  by  fatigue ;  or  like  filling  up 
the  mill  hopper,  when  the  water  is  nearly  run  out.  Peo- 
ple may  tell  us  that  they  cannot  sleep  without  this 
luncheon,  or  supper,  just  before  bedtime;  but  they  may 
rest  assured  that  a  persevering  indulgence  in  it  will,  ere 
long,  bring  on  that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 

An  English  writer  on  American  scenery: — 

"  The  other  side  is  a  series  of  frowning  bluflFs,  as  we  see 
in  pictures  of  American  prairies." 

An  American  does  not  usually  see  "frowning  blufis  on 
American  prairies." 

Our  Needles. — New  subscribers  are  informed  that  we 
furnish  100  of  the  best  needles  of  all  sizes  for  30  cents,  and 
a  three  cent  stamp  to  pay  return  postage.  We  have  sold 
millions  of  these  needles,  and  they  have  given  great  satis- 
faction. Tliey  are  the  diamond  drilled-oyed  needles,  and 
of  the  best  English  manufacture. 
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JUVENILE    DEPARTMENT. 


FRUIT  FIGURES. 

A  WINE  TANKARD. 


Required — An  Orange,  and  a  small  piece  of  Whalebone 
(or  cane). 

Directions.— Cni  the  rind  of  the  orange  carefully  all 
round,  as  though  you  were  going  to  cut  the  orange  in 
half.    Pass  the  "blade  of  the  fruit-knife  very  carefully  be- 


tween the  rind  and  the  fruit,  so  as  to  loosen  it ;  but  be 
sure  not  to  pass  it  too  far  up,  as  it  must  not  be  separated 
from  the  orauge.  Turn  the  top  half  of  the  peel  carefully 
up,  so  that  it  may  form  a  kind  of  cup  ;  bend  it  into  as 
tasty  a  shape  as  you  can.  Make  the  ends  of  the  whale- 
bone (or  cane)  as  thin  as  you  can  ;  bend  it  into  the  shape 
of  a  pretty  handle,  and  insert  the  ends  carefully  between 
the  peel  and  the  fruit.  Remember  the  handle  is  not  for 
real  use.  You  may  hold  it  as  the  young  lady  in  the  pic- 
ture holds  it  when  you  invite  ;  but  when  the  invitation  is 
accepted,  help  your  companions  by  taking  hold  of  the 
orange  so  that  you  seem  to  use  the  handle.  Serve  orange- 
wine  (or  water)  as  gracefully  as  you  can. 

ORANGE  WINE  CUPS. 

Required — Oranges  and  skill. 

Directions. — Cut  the  peel  carefully  round,  as  though 
you  intended  to  cut  the  oranges  in  halves.  Insert  the 
blade  of  the  fruit-knife  very  carefully  under  the  top  half, 
f(o  as  to  loosen  the  peel  ;  but  do  not  let  the  blade  go  too 
far,  as  you  must  not  separate  the  peel  entirely  from  the 
fruit.  Do  the  same  with  the  lower  half  Turn  the  two 
halves,  one  up,  and  the  other  down,  as  you  see  in  the 
picture.  The  lower  half  will  form  the  foot  of  the  cup,  the 
upper  half  will  hold  the  wine  (or  water). 

Now  look  at  the  picture.  Master  Alphonso  Gibbons 
says  to  Miss  Selina  Skirtly,  "  May  I  have  the  honor  of 
taking  wine  with  you,  Miss?"  Miss  Skirtly  smiles  sweetly, 
bows  pleasantly,  tries  not  to  blush,  and  says,  "  Thaiik 
you,  sir."  They  then  take  their  cups,  bow  to  each  other 
very  politely,  and  drink — not  too  much. 


SILHOUETTES. 

Even  in  these  enlightened  days,  when  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy has  advanced  so  very  near  to  perfection,  there  are 
still  some  old-fashioned  people  who  cling  with  fondness 
to  these  stilhouettes. 

Offe  great  thing  in  their  favor  is,  that  the  least  clever 
among  us  may,  with  a  little  patience  and  a  steady  hand, 
find  in  them  a  pleasing  recreation,  and  soon  become 
adroit  in  their  execution. 

But  there  may  be  some  of  our  young  readers  who 
scarcely  know  what  a  si  Ihouette  is,  and  such  unenlightened 
persons  wc  will  endeavor  briefly  to  instruct  in  the  almost 
forgotten  art. 

A  few  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  a  pencil,  and  a  lamp, 
are  all  the  essentials  needed  to  commence  operations. 

The  operator  first  fixes  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  wall,  by 


inserting  a  pin  at  each  corner.  Then  the  person  whose 
likeness,  or  "silhouette,"  is  to  be  taken,  is  .seated  in  a 
chair,  close  to  the  wall,  in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  a 
distinct  shadow  of  his  profile  (as  near  life-size  as  possible) 
on  the  centre  of  the  paper.  To  secure  steadiness  a  wine- 
glass, or  some  such  support,  is  placed  between  his  head 
and  the  wall — for  the  slightest  movement  often  causes 
failure.  Having  arranged  these  matters  satisfactorily, 
the  operator  proceeds  to  sketch,  with  a  pencil,  the  head 
and  profile  of  the  "sitter;"  and  this  requires  a  steady 
hand  and  some  dispatch,  as  it  is  no  easy  iuatter  to  sit  in 
one  position  for  a  great  length  of  time  perfectly  motionless. 
When  the  sketch  is  concluded,  little  skill  will  be  needed 
to  bring  the  ta.sk  to  an  end. 
The  operator  has  only,  with 
a  sharp  pen-knife,  to  cut  out 
the  head  in  the  line  of  the 
pencil-mai-k.  The  centre  part 
is  then  thrown  aside,  and  the 
other  paper  laid  on  a  piece  of 
black  cloth,  which  throws 
out  the  features  boldly,  and, 
if  suflicient  care  has  been 
taken,  a  striking  likeness  will 
be  the  reward. 

A  large  collection  of  these 
silhouettes  is  always  a  source 
of  much  fun,  and  many  a 
hearty  laugh  has  been  caused 
by  displaying  them.  When 
the  features  are  unitsually 
striking  and  original,  the  sil- 
houettes generally  turn  out 
more  of  a  caricature  than  a 
likeness.  A  snub-nose,  for 
instance,  has  always  a  ludi- 
crous appearance  ;  so  has  a 
fierce  Roman,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  an  imposing 
moustache  and  a  beard.  La- 
dies' profiles,  as  a  rule,  have 
not  so  great  a  variety  as  gentlemen's,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  capillary  adornments  of  the  latter;  but  then,  of 
course,  they  have  their  counter-charms,  and  politeness 
prompts  me  to  say  they  are  by  far  the  most  interesting. 

Much  pleasing  speculation  may  be  made  on  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  heads  before  you,  or  rather  of  the  owner.s 
of  their  originals.  If  you  believe  in  the  science  of  phre- 
nology, you  may  compare  your  friend's  intellectual,  moral, 
and  animal  propensities;  if  you  do  not,  you  may  still 
read  their  characters  in  their  features  ;  for  we  are  all  of 
ns,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  disciples  of  Lavater,  and 
believe  that  the  "  human  face  divine"  is  the  index  to  the 
heart.  Thxis,  you  see,  quite  an  intellectual  recreation 
may  be  made  out  of  what  some  deem  a  trifling  pastime. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  an.swers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  D. — Sent  pattern  March  21st. 

Miss  E.  W.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  C— Sent  pattern  21st. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  R.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

Mrs.  S.  McG.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  W.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  T.— Sent  gent's  hair  pin  24th. 

Miss  S.  H.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

A.  C. — Sent  gent's  hair  pin  24th. 

Miss  V.  L.— We  do  not  furnish  receipts  for  depilatories. 
We  have  said  so  over  and  over  again.  They  are  all  dan- 
gerous, and  do  no  good.     A  celebrated  writer  says : — 

"I  certainly  did  succeed  in  causing  the  hair  to  fall  off 
my  lip,  but  it  grew  again  stronger  than  ever.  The  fact  is, 
you  cannot  stop  the  growth  of  the  hair  without  destroying 
the  hair-follicles.  I  have  grown  Aviser  since  the  days  in 
which  I  instituted  experiments  on  my  corpvji  vihim.  Be 
persuaded  by  me,  cease  experimenting  on  your  forehead, 
and  be  content  to  wei^r  your  hair  where  it  has  pleased 
Nature  to  bestow  it." 
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Mrs.  G.  W.— Sent  skirt  elevator  24th. 
L.  A.— Sent  skirt  elevator  24th. 
Mrs.  B.  S.  M.— Sent  articles  by  express  24th. 
Miss  A.  li.  J. — Sent  pattern  2Jth. 
Miss  E.  Z.— Sent  pattern  2Jth. 
Miss  J.  E.  S.— Sent  pattern  2jth. 
J.  C.  de  H.— Sent  articles  25th. 
Miss  M.  S. — Sent  cloak  by  express  2oth, 
■  Mrs.  A.  C.  S.— Sent  pattern  2Sth. 
Mrs.  J.  H.— Sent  pattern  2Sth. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  C— Sent  articles  28th. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  A.— Sent  pattern  2Sth. 
Miss  A.  C.  "W.— Sent  hair  nets  29th. 
R.  C.  B.— Sent  pattern  29th. 
M.  Q.— Sent  pattern  29th. 
Mrs.  K.  G.— Sent  dress  shields  29th. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  E.— Sent  pattern  29th. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  L.— Sent  pattern  29th. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  F.— Sent  pattern  31st. 
Ml-  M.  A.  H.— Sent  pattern  31st. 
Mrs.  T.  C.  L.— Sent  gold  buckle  31st. 
Mrs.  H.  H. — Sent  pattern  April  1st. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  H. — Sent  pattern  1st. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  P.— Sent  lace  2d. 
S.  W.  L.— Sent  pattern  2d. 
Miss  A.  M.  R. — Sent  hair  ring  2d. 
Mrs.  A.  N.  W.— Sent  pattern  2d. 
Mrs.  L.  T.  P.— Sent  pattern  2d. 
Miss  E.  E. — Sent  dress  shields  2d. 
Miss  J.  A.  H. — Sent  dress  shields  and  pattern  2d, 
Miss  J.  F. — Sent  pattern  2d. 
Mrs.  R.  T.  W.— Sent  patterns  4th. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  J.— Sent  patterns  5th. 
R.  R. — Sent  patterns  5th. 
Mrs.  F.  H.— Sent  patterns  5th. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  J. — Sent  patterns  5th.. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  B. — Sent  patterns  5th. 
Miss  A.  W. — Sent  patterns  5th. 

F.  E.  B.— Sent  pattern  6th. 
Jliss  C.  M.— Sent  hair  ring  8th. 
Mrs.  J.  H.— Sent  cuffs,  etc.  8th. 
A.  B.  J. — Sent  hair  chain  8th. 
Mrs.  E.  P.— Sent  hair  cliain  Sth. 
Mrs.  M.  M.— Sent  dress  shields  Sth. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  M.— Sent  pattern  8th. 

G.  H.  B.— Sent  pattern  Sth. 

L.  T. — Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  9th. 

M.  A.  W. — Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  13th. 

A  Subscriber  of  many  years. — We  thought  we  w§re 
doing  every  month  the  thing  that  you  ask  us  now  to  do. 

Miss  E.  R.  W. — Even  though  it  is  leap-year,  we  should 
consider  your  conduct  very  improper. 

A.  V. — Three  ways  :  Johnston,  Johnson,  and  Jonson. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  S.— We  consider  gray  hair  v.ery  ornamental 
to  a  lady.     Don't  attempt  to  alter  the  color. 

An  Unfortunate. — We  know  of  no  remedy  for  your  red 
nose.    Perhaps  it  is  tight  lacing.    That  will  cause  it. 

M. — We  have  nothing  to  say  about  lead  combs.  Wo 
don't  use  them.  They  profess  to  darken  the  hair  perma- 
nently, and  we  presume  they  do. 

M.  E.  II. — We  have  explained  the  term  at  least  a  dozen 
times. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  W.— Might  possibly  tell  if  we  saw  the  en- 
graving. 

A  Subscriber. — Pronounced  Bal-mo-ral — accent  on  the 
first  and  last  syllables. 

S.  Y.  M. — No  paper  or  journal  published  in  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  chemistry.    Many  are  published  in  England, 


which  you  can  import  through  Willmer  &  Rogers,  47 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

C.  W.  T. — Very  good  ;  but  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  M.  B. 

M.  A.  A. — We  have  published  every  variety  of  what 
you  ask.  You  should  have  commenced  taking  the  Book 
earlier.  We  cannot  oblige  one  only,  when  most  of  our 
subscribers  have  been  already  supplied. 

One  who  expects  to  be  a  Bride. — The  custom  in  England 
is  for  the  bride  to  furnish  her  own  trousseau  ;  everything 
else  required  for  housekeeping  is  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  bridegroom's  department.  In  this  country,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  financial  situation  of  the  bride's 
family,  and  their  generosity.  There  is  no  fixed  rule.  In 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
the  household  linen  is  supplied  by  the  bride. 

Miss  S.  R. — We  published  the  whole  art  of  making  wax 
flowers  many  years  ago  with  engravings.  We  think  the 
whole  was  confined  to  twelve  numbers  of  the  Book. 
Tuition  on  the  subject  can  be  had  in  this  city,  or  at  least 
there  formerly  was  a  lady  who  taught  on  the  subject. 

Howard. — If  you  smell  of  musk  as  much  as  your  letter 
does,  we  think  that  both  ladies  will  be  perfectly  disgusted 
with  you,  and  that  will  settle  the  question  without  difli- 
culty. 

E.  J.  S. — During  the  last  year  we  published  several  re- 
ceipts for  making  skeleton  leaves.  You  must  be  a  recent 
subscriber. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  G.,  Maine. — We  welcome  yon  back  with 
pleasure,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  The  books 
have  been  sent. 

"Constance"  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 


<#asjifliis. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  DepartvLent  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godcy,  Es'/. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  ynnney  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  PiMisher  will  be  account' 
able  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  reinitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  pos.sible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dr^ss 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son;  dry  goods  of  any  kind  from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  New  York;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from 
Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the 
most  celebrated  establishments  ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens 
&  Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 

JUNE. 
Fig.  1. — Costume  for  a  wedding  reception.    Dress  of  a 


FASHIONS. 
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very  rich  mby  silk,  figured  with  black  velvet.  Corsage 
tight,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Maatle  of  white 
Yak  lace,  trimmed  with  camels'-hair  tassels.  Bonnet  of 
white  crepe,  trimmed  with  very  light  feathers  and  point 
lace.  A  fall  of  the  latter  droops  over  the  brim  in  the  Marie 
Stuart  style.  The  inside  trimming  is  of  tulle  and  cerise 
flowers.  White  parasol,  covered  with  rows  of  marabout 
fringe. 

Fig.  2. — Dinner-dress.  Black  silk  dress,  trimmed  with 
chenille  tassels  down  the  sides,  and  scalloped  round  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  Bodice  fitting  tight,  and  sleeves  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  chenille  fringe.  Stomacher  of  black 
velvet,  bordered  with  white  silk  pipings.  Tablier  of  black 
silk,  scalloped  and  trimmed  with  chenille  fringe.  Under- 
skirt of  a  mauve  silk,  striped  with  black.  Straw  hat, 
with  brim  lined  and  turned  up  with  mauve  velvet.  The 
trimming  consists  of  a  long  white  plume,  scarlet  flowers, 
and  a  short  mauve  plume. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  of  white  ground  grenadine,  figured  with 
black,  and  trimmed  in  the  pyramidal  style  on  each  breadth 
with  ruffles  of  black  and  white  silk,  edged  with  a  black 
and  white  silk  ruching.  The  corsage  is  trimmed  with 
silk  ruchings  to  match  the  skirt.  The  girdle  is  a  broad 
band  of  black  silk,  finished  on  each  edge  with  ruchings, 
and  fastened  at  the  left  side  with  a  bow  and  ends.  Leg- 
horn hat,  trimmed  with  a  fan  of  blue  velvet  and  a  white 
plume. 

Fig.  4. — Cuir-colored  percale  suit,  stamped  to  resemble 
bands  of  guipure  lace.  The  body  is  in  the  jacket  style, 
and  stamped  with  lace  designs  to  match  the  skirt.  Straw 
hat,  with  scalloped  brim  bound  with  black  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  scarlet  poppies  and  fancy  grass. 

Fig.  5. — Dress  of  imperial  blue  silk,  trimmed  on  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  with  a  box-plaited  ruffle,  headed  by  a 
rose  quilling  of  the  silk.  On  each  breadth  of  the  dress  is 
a  fancy  trimming  of  black  lace  insertion  and  velvet.  The 
dress  is  made  low  in  the  neck,  and  with  short  sleeves. 
The  jacket  is  in  the  Figaro  style,  made  of  figured  black 
net,  and  trimmed  with  rows  of  thread  lace.  The  coiffure 
is  of  black  lace. 

CHILDREN'S  FASHIONS. 
{See  engraving,  page  509.) 

Fig.  1. — Dress  ofbnS pique,  stamped  in  a  fancy  design 
in  black,  and  edged  with  a  box-plaiting  of  black  skirt 
braid.  Fancy  corsage,  with  bretelles  made  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  a  quilling  of  black  velvet.  Plaid  chenille 
net. 

Fig.  2. — Fancy  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  a  very  thick 
black  chenille  cord,  sewed  on  in  the  Grecian  pattern.  The 
corsage  is  low,  and  worn  over  a  white  muslin  guimpe 
with  long  sleeves.  The  hat  is  of  gray  straw,  trimmed 
with  green  and  blue  velvet,  and  a  tuft  of  peacock's 
feathers. 

Fig.  3. — Boy's  costume,  consisting  of  loose  pants  of 
dark  steel-colored  alpaca.  The  jacket  is  of  black  cloth, 
embroidered  in  steel  color.  Shirt  of  white  piqu't,  fastened 
up  the  front  with  coral  buttons. 

Fig.  4. — Boy's  costume  of  gray  cloth,  trimmed  with 
black  braid. 

Fig.  5. — Misses  costume,  consisting  of  a  sea-green  silk 
shirt,  edged  with  a  narrow  fluted  ribbon.  A  white  Gari- 
baldi, braided  with  black  braid,  and  a  chenille  net  com- 
posed of  the  most  brilliant  Tartan  colors. 

Fig.  6. — Boy's  costume  of  cuir-colored  piqu6.  The  pants 
are  loose,  and  trimmed  with  buttons  at  the  side.  Cuir- 
colored  straw  hat,  trimmed  witli  black  velvet. 


CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  public  library  at  Caen 
there  are  illustrations  of  more  than  two  thousand  different 
styles  of  arranging  the  hair,  as  adopted  by  ladies  of 
antiquity.  We  think  that  the  belles  of  the  present  day 
are  endeavoring  to  outrival  their  ancient  sisters  ;  for  the 
styles  now  in  vogue  are  innumerable,  and  perfectly  mar- 
vellous for  their  intricacy. 

What  is  eccentric  is  no  longer  in  bad  taste  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after.  Novelty,  whether 
becoming  or  not,  is  ever  one  of  the  principal  charms  of 
the  toilet.  The  hair  is  padded,  frizzed,  rolled,  waved, 
curled,  plaited,  and  so  much  false  hair  is  added,  that  the 
shape  of  the  head  is  frequently  entirely  lost  or  undefined. 
Indeed,  a  classically  shai^ed  head  is  now  rarely  seen. 
The  ball  coiffures  are  frequently  so  elaborate  that  the 
beholder  is  lost  in  amazement. 

For  home,  or  derate  toilette,  the  Grecian  curls,  or  the 
waterfall  with  Alexandra  curls,  are  the  most  appropriate 
and  becoming  styles.  A  new  arrangement  of  the  water- 
fall consists  of  three  rolls  laid  one  above  the  other,  and 
generally  caught  up  with  an  invisible  net.  Over  this  is 
tied  a  bright-colored  ribbon  or  velvet  with  good  effect. 
The  front  hair  is  worn  in  the  Russian  style.  It  is  brushed 
over  a  cushion,  and  forms  a  ciixle  over  the  forehead,  or 
else  rolls  are  arranged  on  each  side,  but  so  high  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  single  rouleau. 

As  decorations  for  these  elaborate  ball  coiffures,  we 
notice  clusters  of  beautifully  frosted  leaves,  others  covered 
with  snow,  glistening  with  prismatic  colors  at  every 
movement  of  the  head,  also  mother  of  pearl  aigrettes, 
shells,  and  other  devices.  We  fear,  however,  that  mother 
of  pearl  and  spun  glass  are  destined  to  become  common 
before  the  season  is  over,  for  on  nearly  every  hat  we  see 
one  or  both  of  those  novelties  appear.  The  small 
Venetian  shells  arranged  on  velvet  are  much  in  favor,  and 
these  we  think  decidedly  pretty. 

Tulle  scarfs  are  now  worn  in  the  hair,  and  this  soft 
aerial  material  is  generally  found  very  becoming.  Bauds 
of  velvet,  studded  with  Venetian  shells  and  arranged  as 
fillets,  are  also  much  worn.  Half  torsodes  of  velvet 
trimmed  with  feathers,  or  insects  made  of  burgau,  also 
half  wreaths,  ai'e  among  the  newest  headdresses.  It 
would  probably  be  well  to  add,  that  the  half  wreath  is 
arranged  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  falls  in  one  long 
spray  over  the  shoulders. 

The  Louis  loth  wreath  accords  so  well  with  the  present 
coiffures,  that  it  is  exceedingly  popular.  The  style  is, 
for  instance,  a  wreath  of  roses  high  in  front,  shallow  at 
the  sides,  and  directly  at  the  back  is  one  large  rose  with 
frosted  leaves  and  frequently  lumps  of  transparent  ice.  A 
long  branch  of  buds  and  leaves  trails  on  the  shoulders. 

Nets  are  still  in  vogue  for  demie  toilettes,  and  those 
formed  of  straw,  or  plaid  chenille  and  ribbons,  are  among 
the  newest.  They  are  generally  trimmed  in  the  coronet 
style  and  are  quite  dressy. 

We  think  by  fall,  these  exaggerated  coiffures  will  have 
had  their  day,  and  in  complete  contradistinction  to  them 
the  severe  Grecian  style  will  be  adopted.  The  hair  in 
this  case  is  drawn  very  smoothly  over  the  ears,  and 
arranged  at  the  back  in  a  large  massive  knot  very  low  on 
the  neck.  With  this,  the  fillet  should  be  worn.  This 
style  demands  a  pretty  face,  but  that  will  be  a  minor 
consideration.  If  it  is  fashionable,  that  will  be  quite 
sufficient.     It  will  be  worn  by  all. 

Round  hats  are  now  very  generally  adopted.  Some  of 
the  prettiest  we  have  seen  were  of  cuir-colored  straw. 
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trimmed  with  velvet  and  I'eatliers  to  match.  Others  were 
of  chip,  straw,  and  imitation  Leghorn,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  spun  glass,  shells,  plaid  velvet,  and  feathers.  Veils, 
or  rather  scarfs,  of  white  or  black  lace,  are  frequently 
looped  at  the  side  of  the  hat,  and  fall  as  a  streamer  at  the 
back.  The  hats  we  have  seen  were  not  as  high  and  pointed 
as  those  of  last  season.  The  brim  fits  rather  closely  to  the 
fkce,  and  the  back  of  the  brim  droops,  and  is  much  longer 
than  the  front. 

We  noticed  some  very  pretty  hats  trimmed  with  bands 
and  loops  of  velvet  in  front,  and  a  pointed  cape  of  velvet 
edged  with  lace  covering  the  brim  at  the  back. 

Little  girls  are  wearing  half  gypsies  of  straw.  These 
are  rather  pointed  in  front,  flare  much  at  the  sides  to 
display  a  full  cap  of  lace  and  ribbons,  and  at  the  back 
turn  up  like  a  turban.  Cased  silk  bonnets  with  inimita- 
ble muslin  and  lace  crowns,  trimmed  with  the  lightest  of 
feathers,  are  also  among  the  Spring  costumes  for  little 
girls.  Muslin  and  lace  caps  of  every  description  are 
worn,  they  are  generally  of  the  Marie  Stuart  shape,  with 
quite  deep  capes  at  the  back.  They  are  highly  trimmed 
with  ribbons,  and  frequently  a  tiny  bunch  of  bright 
flowers  is  nestled  among  the  soft  lace  on  one  side. 

Very  little  boys  generally  wear  the  Scotch  toque, 
trimmed  with  bright  plaids  and  a  mother  of  pearl  aigrette. 

Mask  veils  are  altogether  worn.  That  is,  the  veil  is 
drawn  closely  over  the  face,  and  fastened  on  top  of  the 
bonnet  or  hat  with  an  insect  pin.  It  is,  however,  difli- 
cult  to  arrange  an  ordinary  veil  in  the  mask  style,  on  the 
small  turban  hats  now  so  much  worn  by  young  ladies. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  the  veil  manufactured  for 
the  purpose,  and  just  introduced  by  G  W.  Vogel,  of  1016 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  These  veils  are  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  perfectly  sti-aight,  and  just 
sufficiently  long  to  fit  round  the  hat.  For  the  Spanish  hat 
there  is  another  veil,  which  is  decidedly  novel.  This  has 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  which  passes  over  the  crown  of  the 
hat ;  round  this  is  a  beading  in  which  the  elastic  is  run. 
The  veil  is  pointed  in  front,  and  at  the  back,  while  the 
Bides  are  shallow. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  Yak  or  mohair 
lace  shawls,  both  in  white  and  black.  The  designs  were 
exquisite,  and  at  a  short  distance  they  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  thread  lace.  They  are  very  difi'erent 
in  every  respect  from  the  articles  brought  out  last  year, 
being  vastly  superior.  As  the  cost  is  moderate,  they  are 
very  popular. 

Eeal  black  thread  shawls  we  think  have  attained  per- 
fection, for  never  have  we  seen  anything  so  delicately  fine 
as  some  we  saw  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Vogel.  They 
are  beyond  description. 

We  were  also  shown  a  number  of  Shetland  shawls, 
both  real  and  the  ordinary  kind.  The  latter  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  and  knit  by  machinery.  Owing  to  competi- 
tion they  are  quite  cheap  ;  what  were  sold  last  year  for  thir- 
teen dollars  can  now  be  had  for  seven.  The  real  Shetland 
is  much  more  fleecy  looking  than  the  other  kind.  The 
ehape  also  is  difi'erent,  having  rounded  ends,  and  being 
unusually  large,  draping  round  the  figure  like  a  mantle. 
The  price  of  these  shawls  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
dollars.  This  may  at  first  seem  high  ;  but  when  en- 
lightened as  to  their  manufacture,  the  marvel  is,  how  they 
can  be  sold  so  cheap.  The  wool  for  these  shawls  is  not 
epun,  it  is  washed  and  picked  out  into  threads ;  these 
threads,  which  are  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length, 
are  tied  together  and  knit  by  hand. 

Points,  or  half  shawls  of  the  real  Shetland  are  very 
elegant.  Many  other  beautiful  articles  were  shown  us  at 
this  establishment,  but  wo  must  pass  on. 


One  of  the  latest  styles  both  for  silk  and  muslin  neckties 
for  gentlemen  and  ladies  has  the  initial  embroidered  on 
the  ends.  Another  style,  but  suited  to  ladies  only,  has  a 
bug  or  butterfly  of  either  black  or  white  lace  applied  on 
the  corners. 

Very  large  buttons  are  now  worn  on  dresses.  On  black 
dresses  we  see  large  white  ivory  buttons  the  size  of  au 
ordinary  marble.  With  these  should  be  worn  an  ivory 
breastpin  and  ear-rings,  also  an  ivory  comb.  Mother  of 
pearl  combs  have  just  appeared,  and  are  highly  ornamen- 
tal, having  somewhat  the  effect  of  opal  by  gas  light. 

Every  day  brings  forth  the  freshest,  and  most  charming 
tissues  suited  to  the  sultry  Aveather  which  will  soon  be 
with  us.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  organdies, 
the  designs  are  both  efl'ective  and  graceful.  On  white 
grounds  of  the  most  cobweb  like  texture,  we  have  seen 
the  following  designs:  Branches  of  cherries  of  the  na" 
tural  size,  rose-buds  and  stems  just  broken  off',  wheat- 
ears,  sprays  of  sea-weed,  coral  branches,  the  graceful 
ostrich  plume,  pigeon  feathers,  shading  most  beautifully 
from  mode  to  Magenta,  and  various  other  unexceptionable 
designs,  which  give  quite  a  pictorial  efi'ect  to  the  delicate, 
and  tasteful  fabrics.  The  robe  organdies,  which  were 
always  favorites,  have  now,  owing  to  their  increased 
expense,  assumed  a  position  of  great  importance.  Their 
beauty,  however,  it  is  impossible,  by  description,  to  bring 
clearly  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

Among  the  eccentric  designs  on  calicoes  and  cambrics, 
are  bugs,  flies,  and  butterflies.  The  printed  suits  are  very 
elegant.  The  much  abused  Grecian  design  still  appears ; 
but  twisted  so  capriciously  with  flowers  and  figures,  that 
it  is  diflicult  to  recognize. 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  have  some  dresses  that  may  be 
worn  independently  of  the  laundress  ;  we  would  therefore 
mention  among  the  beautiful  thin  goods — glacina,  cham- 
b6ry  gauze,  goat's  hair  tafi"etas,  grenadine,  and  grenadine 
harcge.  These  fabrics  have  appeared  in  the  new  and  most 
delicate  shades,  and  are  of  the  most  approved  patterns. 

There  is  also  an  extensive  display  of  thicker  goods, 
such  as  mohair,  goatshair,  alpaca,  crtpe,  poplin,  foulard, 
and  Saxony  cloth. 

In  silks  the  designs  are  very  rich,  and  sometimes  pecu- 
liar. Imagine,  for  instance,  on  an  Ophelia  ground,  which 
is  a  reddish  violet,  a  tuft  of  grass,  out  of  which  springs 
brilliant  colored  flowers.  Half  hidden  mid  the  grass,  is  a 
bird's-nest  with  two  tiny  white  eggs,  and  over  it  hovers 
a  bird.  The  whole  design  is  about  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
five  cent  piece,  so  that  it  requires  close  inspection  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  undisputed  preference,  however,  is  given  to  the 
chameleon,  or  changeable  silks,  to  be  found  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York.  They  are  ot 
the  most  elegant  combinations,  and  are  now  very  fash- 
ionable in  Paris. 

The  robe  foulards,  bordered  with  brilliant  stripes  ana 
plaids,  are  among  the  novelties  in  dress  goods. 

As  trimming  for  summer  dresses,  we  would  mention 
ribbons  or  ruches,  sewed  on  in  crossings,  diamonds, 
hearts,  lattice-work,  zig-zags,  pyramids,  and  a  score  of 
other  forms.  Flutings  are  still  much  worn,  also  designs 
cut  out  of  silk  and  applied  by  the  sewing  machine,  or 
finished  by  a  narrow  velvet  and  lace. 

A  very  pretty  thin  dress  is  made  with  a  double  skirt, 
the  upper  skirt  made  very  long,  and  looped  up  with 
ribbon  bows  at  regular  intervals  to  the  required  length. 

Silk  gloves  have  just  appeared  with  Tartan  gauntlets, 
and  we  suppose  will  be  adopted. 

Of  Brodio's  wraps  we  shall  speak  next  month. 
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CAMBRIC  ROBE. 

(From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


Tho  dress  is  of  the  color  stylod  chetietix  de  In  rHne  (which  is  sonipwhat  of  a  leather  color)  printed  in  a  very  rich  black 
design.     Most  of  these  dresses  have  sacks  to  match.     The  same  style  of  robe  is  to  be  had  in  various  colors. 
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KOBE  DEESS. 

{From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewaet  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


This  dress,  very  suitable  for  the  sea-side,  is  of  pearl-colored  mohair,  with  a  bordering  of  black  and  Magenta.  The 
jacket  is  of  black  bordered  with  white,  and  the  vest  a  deep  Magenta  bordered  with  black.  The  turban  is  of  black  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  Magenta-colored  wing  and  curled  plume. 
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ORGANDY  ROBE. 

(From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


The  dress  is  of  a  rich  ealmon  color,  striped  with  chocolate  brovrn.     The  bordering  on  the  edge  of  the  skirt  is  in  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown. 
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MOHAIR  ROBE. 

{From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


The  ground  of  the  dress  is  a  lipht  Russian  gray,  with  a  plaid  bordering  on  the  edge  of  the  skirt  of  Violina  purple 
black,  and  white.  Above  the  plaid  is  a  rich  vine,  in  different  shades  of  parole.  The  designs  on  the  cor«aire  match  the 
skirt,  but  are  reduced  in  size.  '  6  vu  mc 
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THE  ANDALUSIAN. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Caual  Sireet,  New  York.     Drawn  hj  L.  T.  VoiaT,  from  actual  articles 

of  coitume.] 


Simple  in  constructuin,  being  a  circular  with  holes  and  flaps  for  the  arms.  This  very  pleasing  garment  owes  its 
elegance  to  the  mode  of  ornamentation.  Narrow  taffeta  ribbons  are  sewed,  as  delineated,  upon  the  material,  which 
is  berage,  or  other  summer  light  tissues.  Very  small  buttons  of  metal  are  pUiced  at  the  ends  aud  overlappings  of  the 
ribbon  scrollK. 
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BEAIDING  PATTERN. 
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NETTED  WINDOW-CURTAINS. 

{See  Description,  Work  Department.) 
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EMBROIDERED  NOTE-CASE. 


This  style  of  work  has  an  exceedingly  pretty  effect.  It  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  curious  from  the  material 
on  which  it  is  worked.  Although  having  the  appearance  of  Indian  embroidery,  it  is  only  done  on  ordinary  linen  bed-tick- 
ing, which  makes  it  very  strong,  and  well  snitod  for  slippers,  belts,  etc.  It  is  worked  with  various  colored  netting  or  Berlin 
silks  ;  and  in  our  present  design  a  narrow  gold  braid  is  rnn  on  the  centre  of  the  broad  black  line.  We  give  an  enlarged 
section  as  a  guide  for  the  embroidery,  which  is  always  worked  on  the  broad  white  .'<tripes. 

The  first  stripe  is  of  crimson  and  light  green.  Work  with  one  color  a  row  of  herring-bone  along  half  a  stripe,  and  the 
other  half  with  the  other  color.     Then  a  row  of  chain-stitches  in  mauve  down  the  centre. 

In  the  second  stripe  the  little  leaves  are  of  green,  and  'formed  by  a  .simple  chain-stitch  ;  and  the  flowers  alternately  of 
mauve  and  red,  worked  in  button-hole,  making  three  .stitches  close  together. 

The  third  stripe  is  of  orange  and  dark  green,  a  long  stitch  of  each  color  being  alternately  taken  in  a  slantiug.direction 
from  the  edge  to  the  centre  of  the  stripe,  the  stitches  on  the  other  side  being  the  reverse  way.  When  worked,  make  a  row  of 
chain-stitches  down  the  centre  with  crimson. 

The  fourth  stripe  ;  for  the  stars:  first  make  a  cross  with  crimson,  and  then  recross  this  with  blue ;  reverse  the  colors  for 
the  remainder. 

It  is  madeof  ticking,  anil  folded  in  the  shape  of  an  envelope,  one  end  rounded  to  fasten  with  a  button.  The  lining  should 
b^3of  Bilk,  and  a  small  gold  cord  sewed  all  round  tjje  outer  edge. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  JULY,  1864. 


''NOBODY   TO   BLAME 


BY    MARION    HARLAND. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1863,  by  Louis  A.  Godet,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 


(Concluded  frOm  page  527.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Ip  Lorraine  did  not  forget  the  helpless  pair 
he  had  left  in  the  "she-dragon's"  den,  he 
took  no  pains  to  assure  them  of  his  continued 
remembrance.  A  month  rolled  by,  and  the 
promised  letter  did  not  arrive.  The  meagre 
morsel  he  had  given  his  wife  wherewith  to 
appease  the  rapacity  of  the  monster,  as  he 
chose  to  consider  the  industrious  woman 
whose  leniency  to  him  and  his  far  exceeded 
his  deserts,  was  paid  over  within  two  days 
after  he  left,  and  Maggie,  now  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  her  own  resources,  was  so  far 
confidential  with  the  landlady  as  to  inform 
her  of  her  penniless  state  until  her  husband 
should  send  her  money,  and  solicit,  through 
her,  work  of  the  other  boarders.  To  the 
honor  of  human  nature  be  it  said,  that  they 
not  only  responded  cordially  to  the  appeal, 
but  the  men,  most  of  them  clerks  with  slender 
salaries,  privately  raised  a  purse  among  them- 
selves, and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Richards  in 
liquidation  of  the  claim  upon  the  Lorraines. 
Maggie's  gift  of  acquiring  friends  had  not 
deserted  her,  and,  although  exerted  uncon- 
sciously, still  had  its  effect  upon  those  who 
were  brought  into  communication  with  her. 

Mrs.  Richards  had  a  homely  face  and  a 
harsh  voice,  but  she  was  by  no  means  unpop- 
ular with  the  majority  of  her  mixed  house- 
hold. She  could  drive  a  bargain  with  the 
keenest  man  of  business  there.     She  could  ill 
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afford  to  lose  a  dollar,  and  she  never  did, 
without  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  it.  She 
despised  Lorraine,  as  a  "good-for-nothing 
loafer,"  a  "would-be  swell,"  and  a  "real 
cheat,"  and  would  have  bundled  him  out  of 
the  house  upon  the  first  pay-day,  but  for  the 
unoffending  sufferers  in  her  third-story  back. 
Louise  was  the  only  baby  in  the  house,  and 
reminded  her  of  one  she  had  lost  twenty 
years  before,  and  she  made  no  secret,  except 
in  Maggie's  hearing,  of  her  opinion  that  poor 
Mrs.  Lorraine  was  a  martyr,  and  was  "paying 
dearly  for  her  foolishness  in  having  married 
that  dissipated,  lazy  husband  of  hers."  It 
is  certain  that  she  would  not  have  given 
Maggie  notice  to  quit,  had  the  board  remained 
unpaid,  but  as  it  was,  she  was  very  glad  that 
she  was  not  the  loser  by  this  fresh  villainy 
on  the  part  of  one  whom  she  now  regarded  as 
an  absconded  debtor. 

So  the  month  had  passed — a  week — a  fort- 
night followed  it — and  there  were  no  tidings 
of  the  absentee,  and  Maggie  began  to  look 
forward  with  serious  forebodings  to  the  Spring 
and  the  probable  event  it  would  bring,  the 
trial  for  which  she  could  make  so  little  pre- 
paration. Each  day  diminished  the  chance 
that  she  would  be  able  to  go  to  heir  husband, 
should  he  send  for  her,  and  if  he  failed  to 
supply  her  with  the  means  of  paying  her 
daily  expenses,  what  was  to  become  of  her  ? 

"The  burningest  shame  I  ever  knew  ! "  said 
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Mrs.  Richards  to  her  daughter,  one  morning, 
as  the  two  were  ch;ariug  away  the  breakfast 
tilings.  "And  I  have  seen  my  full  share  of 
the  wrong  side  of  this  life.  I  don't  believe 
that  rogue*  has  the  least  idea  of  coming  back. 
He  has  turned  that  poor  young  thing  loose 
ux^on  the  world  to  pick  up  a  living  as  she  can. 
He  can't  abide  me,  but  he  isn't  too  nice  to 
leave  his  family  upon  my  charity.  It  just 
amounts  to  that,  for  he  doesn't  know  that 
she  ever  took  in  sewing,  or  that  the  boarders 
have  raised  a  subscription." 

"I  wonder  how  her  rich  relations  would 
take  it  if  they  knew  all !"  remarked  the 
daughter.  *'To  my  notion  they  are  as  much 
to  blame  as  he  is." 

"No,  they  aren't!  She  offended  and  dis- 
graced them  by  a  secret  marriage  with  this 
disrespectable  fellow.  I  've  heard  it  said  that 
they  never  guessed  that  he  was  even  courting 
her,  until  he  was  taken  up  for  some  rascality — 
robbing  his  employers,  or  some  such  thing — 
and  she  went  into  highsterics  about  it,  and  lo, 
and  behold !  they  had  been  married  two  months, 
and  nobody  the  wiser,  except  Mrs.  Clement 
Xorraine — Miss  Dupont  she  was  then.  He 
•was  living  with  the  Lawrences,  and  they  would 
not  prosecute  him,  although  he  had  robbed 
them  of  several  hundred  dollars.  'T would 
have  been  better  for  her  if  he  had  been  sent 
to  Sing-Sing  for  ten  years.  Her  father  is  a 
I)roud,  high-tempered  man,  they  say,  and  he 
vowed  she  should  never  cross  his  threshold 
again,  and  none  of  the  family  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  Lorraine.  I  've 
heard  that  her  married  sister  would  receive 
her  any  day  she  would  leave  him  ;  but  he 
would  never  let  her  go  near  them.  I  dare  say 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  well 
enough  off,  seeing  that  he  had  a  situation 
with  his  brother.  She  behaved  very  impru- 
dent— there  's  no  denying  that — but  she  has 
found  out  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.  I  think  her  mother  would  pity  her,  if 
she  could  see  her  now." 

"  A  gintleman,  ma'am!"  said  the  maid-of- 
all  work,  at  the  door. 

There  was  no  mistaking  him  for  anything 
but  a  gentleman,  thought  Mrs.  Richards,  as 
she  stepped  into  the  hall  where  he  stood. 

He  bowed  respectfully.  "Mrs.  Richards, 
I  believe !" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  a  lady  amofigst  your  boarders 
by  the  name  of  Lorraine  ?" 


"1  have,  sir.  Her  parlor  is  No.  12,  third- 
story  back — or  stay  !  Norah  !  show  this  gen- 
tleman up  to  Mrs.  Lorraine's  room." 

Maggie  felt  unusually  depressed  this  morn- 
ing. Her  strength  was  giving  way  under  the 
unintermitting  strain  upon  body  and  mind. 
She  had  no  appetite,  and  Mrs.  Richards'  best 
food  was  not  tempting  to  an  invalid.  She 
took  up  her  sewing  as  soon  as  she  returned  to 
her  room  ;  but  her  hands  trembled  with  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  and  her  temples  throbbed 
with  such  pain  that  she  was  fain  to  close  her 
eyes  and  rest  her  brow  upon  the  work-stand 
before  her.  She  did  not  raise  it  until  Norah 
followed  up  her  knock  at  the  door  by  throw- 
ing it  open,  and  calling  out  in  her  broadest 
brogue  : — 

"Mrs.  Lorraine  !  here  's  a  gintleman  to  see 
ye!" 

And  lifting  her  frightened,  haggard  face, 
Maggie  saw  Will  Ainslie  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

Forgotten  now  was  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  exiling  her  from  his  house  as  her  parents 
had  done  from  theirs ;  forgotten  his  long, 
cruel  silence  ;  his  seeming  forgetfulness  of 
her  existence  ;  his  slights  to  her  husband  and 
child !  She  only  thought  of  his  goodness  in 
the  past,  and  her  base  requital  of  it  all. 

Springing  forward  with  a  scream  of  min- 
gled joy  and  anguish,  she  fell  upon  her  knees 
at  his  feet. 

* '  Will !  Brother  !     Oh,  forgive  me  ! " 

She  remembered  nothing  more  distinctly, 
until  she  found  herself  stretched  upon  the 
hard  sofa,  and  Mrs.  Richard's  face,  wet  with 
tears,  bending  over  her. 

"Mrs.  Richards!"  she  said,  faintly.  "Oh, 
I  have  had  such  a  sweet,  blessed  dream !" 

"It  was  not  a  dream,  dear  Maggie  !"  Will 
came  forward  from  behind  the  couch.  "  I 
have  come  to  take  you  liome — to  your  own  old 
home,  where  you  can  stay  as  long  as  you 
like." 

Maggie  smiled  and  sat  upright,  like  one 
who  has  quaffed  a  potent  cordial. 

"But — "  added  Will,  seriously  and  cau- 
tiously. "It  will  be  a  sad  visit  to  you — to 
us  all.  Can  you  bear  sorrow,  better  than  you 
did  joy,  just  now  ?" 

"I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  rejoined  she," 
involuntarily,  speaking  out  the  tliought  that 
arose  in  her  mind.     "  I  am  used  to  suffering." 

"But  this  trial  is  an  unexpected  one. 
Your  lather  diod  suddenly  last  night  !" 
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"Died!"  repeated  Maggie,  claspiiag  her 
hands.  "Died  !  and  I  never  made  my  peace 
with  him  !"     She  burst  into  tears. 

"Will  had  no  comfort  to  give  her.  Mr.  Boy- 
Ian' s  attack  had  been  severe  from  the  com- 
mencement. He  had  sustained  severe  losses 
in  trade  that  had  depressed  him  much  for  a 
fortnight  past,  and  probably  tended  to  bring 
on  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  did  not  speak  cohe- 
rently from  the  moment  of  his  seizure  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  six  hours  afterwards. 
It  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  the  family.  Mrs. 
Boylan  had  borne  it  best  of  all,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  those  around  her.  It  was  her  propo- 
sition and  earnest  request,  that  the  disowned 
daughter  should  be  sent  for. 

"  Dear  mamma  !"  said  Maggie,  as  she  heard 
this.  "I  have  never  doubted  that  she  loved 
me. ' '  Then,  as  she  observed  Will' s  pained  look, 
she  continued,  putting  her  hand  within  his  : 
"I  have  blamed  none  of  you,  dear  brother. 
I  had  forfeited  your  esteem,  abused  your  con- 
fidence, deceived  you  in  every  respect.  I  was 
no  more  worthy  to  be  counted  as  one  of  your 
number. ' ' 

This  loneliness  of  spirit  had  in  it  no  savor  of 
affectation,  and  before  it  the  feeble  remains  of 
Will's  just  displeasure  against  the  truant 
faded  into  air. 

When  he  drew  in  his  smoking  horses  before 
the  iate  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
lifted  out  the  pale,  trembling  daughter  and 
her  infant,  he  was  as  truly  her  knight  and 
stanch  defender  as  of  yore,  resolved  to  main- 
tain her  cause  to  the  last,  though  Marian 
herself  should  be  his  opponent. 

Tiny  and  Marian  were  with  their  mother  in 
her  room,  and  while  both  heard  the  subdued 
bustle  of  arrival  in  the  lower  hall,  and  knew 
what  it  portended,  neither  stirred  to  receive 
the  new  comers.  There  was,  instead,  a  per- 
ceptible toss  of  Tiny's  head,  ever  ready  to 
execute  this  movement,  and  a  hardening  of 
Marian's  features  into  inflexibility  of  resolu- 
tion. Both  women  were  proud  in  their  way, 
and  Maggie's  career  had  been  to  them  the 
most  deadly  mortification,  the  heaviest  sorrow 
of  their  lives.  They  imagined  her  changed 
into  such  a  character  as  befitted  Lorraine's 
wife  and  Marie  Dupont's  scholar,  and  for  this 
creature,  Marian's  dislike  was  fully  as  invet- 
erate as  Tiny's.  Each,  rapidly  and  silently, 
reviewed  the  circumstances  of  her  union  with 
the  thief  and  gambler,'  the  consternation, 
distress,  the   disgrace  that  ensued  to  them- 


selves, and  the  twain  tacitly  determined  that, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  exile  sliouki 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  exile  still. 
Forgetting  the  awful  commentary  upon  human 
pride  that  lay _  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
they  arose  together  as  they  heard  Will's  voice 
upon  the  stairs,  and  stood,  one  stern,  the 
other  scornful,  to  meet  the  shameless  intruder. 

The  door  unclosed  softly,  and  there  entered, 
upon  Will's  arm,  a  drooping  figure,  her 
countenance  so  marked  and  seamed  with 
sorrow,  so  eloquent  of  humble  entreaty,  as 
she  beheld  the  mother  and  sisters  she  had 
deserted,  that  even  the  vain  Tiny  was  sur-v 
prised  into  tears.  Mrs.  Boylan  opened  her 
arms,  and  her  wanderer  fell  within  them. 
For  some  moments,  the  sound  of  low  weejjing 
filled  the  chamber.  Then,  Will,  whose  affec- 
tionate heart  was  ever  yearning  for  the  bless- 
ing denied  to  his  otherwise  happy  home — the 
music  of  childish  steps  and  baby  voices — set 
Louise  upon  his  wife's  knee. 

The  little  one  gazed  into  her  aunt's  face, 
with  the  innocent  wonder,  the  clear,  confiding 
look  that  had  characterized  her  mother's 
expression  in  the  early  days  Marian  remem- 
bered so  faithfully.  She  caught  the  uncon- 
scious peacemaker  to  her  heart  with  a  burst 
of  emotion  that  swept  down  the  walls  of  re- 
sentment and  haughtiness  at  once  and  for- 
ever. 

Maggie  remained  at  her  mother's  until  after 
the  funeral.  When  everything  was  done  to 
show  respect  to  the  dead  that  the  living  could 
perform,  the  Ainslies  took  their  newly-re- 
gained relative  to  their  home.  She  was  sadly 
in  need  of  such  rest  and  nursing  as  Marian 
was  ready  to  give.  In  the  perfect  revulsion 
of  feeling  common  with  persons  of  strong 
affections,  united  to  strength  of  will,  she  was 
eager  to  efface  from  Maggie's  mind  all  past 
unkindness  by  present  benefits ;  willing  to 
confess  that  she  had  been  unjust,  implacable, 
inhuman,  as  she  surveyed  the  wreck  her 
husband  had  brought  back  to  the  fold.  But 
this  Maggie  would  not  allow.  The  fault  had 
been  hers — all  hers — she  persisted  in  declar- 
ing. They  were  only  too  good  to  receive  her 
again.  She  revived  rapidly,  now  that  she 
was  restored  to  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and 
love. 

"But  I  fear  that  her  constitution  is  terribly 
shattered,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  to  her  husband, 
when  Maggie  had  spent  some  ten  days  with 
them.     "I  more  than  suspect  that  wretch  of 
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a  Lorraine  of  maltreating  her.  She  will  not 
say  a  word  against  him ;  but  she  acknowletlged, 
when  I  questioned  her,  that  she  had  not 
heard  from  him  since  he  left,  two  months  ago  ! 
Think  of  that!" 

"I  have  thought  of  it,  and  of  many  other 
things,  as  had,  and  worse,  which  it  is  as  well 
you  knew  too,"  responded  Will.  "  I  Tiave 
had  a  talk,  to-day,  with  that  Mrs.  Richards, 
who,  Maggie  says,  was  so  kind  to  her.  Ah, 
Marian,  we  are  bitterly  punished  for  our 
harshness  to  the  poor,  erring  child ! ' ' 

"Do  not  say  'our!'  "  said  his  wife,  gener- 
ously, seeing  him  pause  to  gather  self-control. 
"  While  her  own  father  forbade  the  mention 
of  her  name  in  his  presence,  you  begged  me 
to  see,  or  at  least  write  to  her,  and  tell  her 
tliat.we  would  befriend  her,  whenever  she 
needed  help  or  comfort.  I  would  not  do.  it. 
I  was  outraged  at  the  discovery  of  the  syste- 
matic deception  practised  upon  us,  and  ready 
to  believe  her  as  bad  as  the  rest.  And  then, 
John's  broken  heart !  But  it  was  wrong,  and 
it  was  all  my  doing.  Now,  what  have  you 
heard?" 

"It  was  a  long,  sad  story,  one  with  which 
the  reader  is  better  acquainted  than  was 
lionest  Mrs.  Richards  ;  but  she  knew  enough, 
and  had  revealed  sufficient  to  Mr.  Ainslie  to 
fill  his  soul  with  grief  and  indignation,  and  to 
extort  from  Marian  exclamations  of  horror  and 
anger  as  the  recital  proceeded. 

"One  thing  is  settled!"  she  said.  "She 
must  stay  with  us  this  winter,  until  her  hus- 
band (howl  detest  to  call  him  so !)  returns." 

"Then  you  are  willing  to  resign  her  and 
that  sweet  babe  to  him  when  he  chooses  to 
claim  them  ?"  asked  Will. 

"  Willing  !  not  I !  Still,  if  she  wishes  to  go 
with  him,  how  can  we  hinder  it  ?" 

"We  cannot,  if  she  really  prefers  a  resi- 
dence with  him  to  the  home  we  offer.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  she  has  any  affection  for 
him.  We  will  not  borrow  trouble.  He  may 
be  so  enamored  of  Western  life  as  never  to 
honor  us  with  his  presence  again." 

"I  hope  so,  most  devoutly!"  said  Marian. 
"There  is  but  one  drawback  to  her  living 
with  us.  What  is  to  be  done  about  John's 
visits  ?  The  dear  fellow  has  no  other  home, 
you  know." 

"Let  him  come  as  he  has  always  done!" 
returned  Will,  boldly.  "No  one  dare  speak 
ill  of  her  while  she  is  under  my  roof." 

"That  may  be,  yet  it  may  not  be  pleasant 


for  them  to  meet.     When  did  you  hear  from 
him?" 

"This  morning.  He  will  return  to-morrow 
or  next  day.  I  merely  wrote  to  him  of  your 
father's  death,  without  saying  anything  of 
Maggie — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
person  last  named.  She  held  Louise  by  the 
hand ;  but  no  sooner  had  that  young  lady 
espied  her  uncle  than  she  left  her  mother, 
and  ran  to  him  with  uplifted  arms. 

"  Take  me,  take  me.  Uncle  Will !" 

He  obeyed,  saying,  as  he  swung  her  to  his 
shoulder:  "How  are  mamma  and  Louise, 
to-night?" 

"Mamma  is  pretty  well.  Louise  is  hoarse, 
I  think,"  said  Maggie.  "She  is  subject  to 
the  croup,  and  I  am  alarmed  whenever  she 
takes  cold." 

"Hoarse!  I  do  not  notice  it.  Let  me 
listen,  my  small  lady  !" 

He  laid  his  ear  to  her  chest  with  physician- 
like gravity,  an  attention  which  she  recog- 
nized by  clutching  a  double  handful  of  hair, 
and  laughing  out  so  clearly  that  Marian  deci- 
ded the  hoarseness  to  be  all  a  fancy  of  ' '  ma- 
ma's." Then  ensued  a  game  of  romps,  that 
lasted  until  dinner-time. 

"  The  evening  is  stormy,"  observed  Marian, 
as  they  repaired,  after  their  meal,  to  the 
family  gathering-room,  the  library. 

"Yes.  There  is  every  promise  of  an  old- 
fashioned  snow-storm,"  said  her  husband. 
"Maggie,  will  cigar-smoke  irritate  Louise's 
lungs?" 

*  Maggie  looked,  up  amazed.  She  had  been 
so  long  unused  to  these  "small,  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life,"  that  they  seemed  strange  to 
her. 

"What  an  idea! '-^.  She  smiled.  "  It  will 
not  hurt  her,  and  if  there  were  any  danger,  I 
would  send  her  out.  You  should  not  post- 
pone your  cigar." 

"But  I  would,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable.  What  is  the  best  weed  that  was 
ever  manufactured,  compared  with  her  com- 
pany ?  Come  to  me,  monkey,  and  mount  my 
foot.  Steady,  now  !  *  Ride  a  high  horse  to 
Banbury  cross  I'  " 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rhyme,  and 
Louise  shouting  with  delight  at  her  rapid 
flight,  when,  without  a  note  of  preparation, 
John  Cleveland  walked  in  ! 

He  stopped  short  upon  seeing  Maggie.  She 
was  smiling  at  the  frolic  in  progress,  and  the 
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warmth  of  the  room  had  called  up  a  faint 
color  into  her  cheeks.  Seen  but  imperfectly 
as  she  was,  in  John's  sudden  transition  from 
the  darkness  without  to  the  brightness  that 
surrounded  her,  she  seemed  to  him  the  same 
merry,  rosy  girl  that  had  made  this  snug 
retreat  an  Elysium  for  him,  on  his  birthnight 
three  years  befcre.  Time  sped  backwards, 
sweeping  into  oblivion  the  sorrow  that  had 
made  him  old,  while  yet  in  his  prime.  He 
advanced  one  step  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  greet  her.  The  motion  dissolved  the  spell. 
As  Maggie  perceived  him,  a  shadow  from  her 
mourning-dress  appeared  to  spread  over  her 
face.  She  endeavored  to  rise,  but  her  limbs 
failed  her.  She  was  literally  dumb  with  the 
shame  and  woe  of  awakened  memories. 

The  scene  was  inexpressibly  trying  to  all, 
and  when  Will,  in  his  haste  to  set  himself 
with  the  rest  at  ease,  presented  his  laughing 
playfellow  to  his  bachelor  friend,  Marian 
nearly  groaned  aloud.  ' '  The  very  worst  thing 
he  could  have  done  !" 

John  took  the  child  into  his  arms,  kissed 
her  gently — it  almost  seemed,  reverently — 
and  gave  her  back  to  her  uncle  ;  then  turned 
to  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

*^I  was  grieved  to  hear  of  your  loss,  my 
dear  madam.  You  have  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy. How  is  your  mother  ?  I  feared  the 
blow  might  overcome  her." 

While  Marian  replied  Maggie  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  her  confused  senses,  and 
Will  leisure  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions 
that  should  prevent  any  more  awkward  pauses. 

"  I  did  not  look  for  you  before  to-morrow 
night  at  the  earliest,"  he  said.  "How  did 
you  happen  to  drop  in  upon  us,  so  like  a 
visitor  from  cloud-land  ?" 

"I  reached  Albany  a  day  sooner  than  I 
expected,  and  hurrying  through  my  business 
there,  came  down  in  the  afternoon  train.  I 
had  no  baggage  except  a  carpet  bag,  and 
when  I  found  myself  at  your  station,  the 
temptation  to  alight  and  shake  hands  with 
you  was  too  strong  for  my  better  judgment." 

''You  obeyed  your  better  judgment  in 
getting  off ! "  said  Marian,  kindly.  ' '  And  you 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  noon — have 
you?" 

'*  I  am  not  hungry — " 

"But  you  ought  to  be !  I  will  see  that 
something  is  prepared  directly.  We  have 
just  left  the  table.  Not  another  syllable  !  I 
am  mistress  here  !" 

3* 


She  cut  short  refusals  and  expostulations  by- 
quitting  the  room. 

*'  Who  can  that  be  !"  marvelled  Mr.  Ainslie, 
as  the  door-bell  rang  furiously.  "It  is  early 
for  calls,  and  so  stormy,  too  !  Another  peal ! 
You  made  less  noise  when  you  arrived,  John." 

"Because  Katy  happened  to  open  the  door 
to  draw  in  the  mat  out  of  the  snow  as  I  came 
up  the  steps,"  was  the  reply. 

"  She  has  grown  deaf  since,"  said  VVill,  as  a 
third  summons  made  his  ears  tingle.  "I 
will  let  in  this  importunate  visitor  myself." 

He  put  Louise  down,  and  went  to  admit  the 
guest  or  messenger.  A  tall'  man,  muffled  in 
a  travelling  cap  and  cloak,  stood  without  in 
the  driving  snow. 

"Walk  in,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Ainslie,  with 
instinctive  kindness.  He  could  not  have 
suffered  a  strange  dog  to  remain  in  such  a 
tempest  while  he  had  a  shelter  to  offer  him. 

The  man  stamped  and  kicked  his  boots  to 
rid  them  of  the  snow,  holding  his  head  down 
during  the  operation,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation by  entering  the  hall.  It  was  not  until 
Will  shut  the  door  and  turned  to  address  his 
visitor  again,  that  the  latter  removed  his  cap, 
and  tossing  back  the  mass  of  hair  that  over- 
hung his  brows,  said,  roughly:  "I  want  to 
see  my  wife,  sir — Mrs.  Lorraine  !" 

Dismayed  as  he  was  by  the  unwelcome  ap- 
parition, Mr.  Ainslie  had  self-possession  enough 
to  say — "If  you  will  step  in  here,  sir — " 
showing  him  into  the  front  parlor — "I  will 
inform  her  that  you  have  arrived." 

Sorely  perplexed,  he  forthwith  sought  his 
prime  counsellor,  bis  wife,  who  was  busied 
in  superintending  John's  impromptu  repast. 
A  hasty  sentence  told  her  what  had  occurred, 
and  agreeing  with  him  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  she  left  her  unfinished  task, 
and  prepared  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
library. 

Lorraine,  left  to  himself  during  this  con- 
jugal conference,  was  not  disposed  to  wait 
idly.  In  his  perturbation.  Will  had  not 
thought  to  light  the  gas,  and  as  he  shut  the 
door  when  he  went  out,  the  gambler  sat  in  total 
darkness.  The  library  was  divided  from  the 
parlors  by  an  arch,  closed  always,  during  the 
evenings,  by  sliding  doors  of  stained  glass. 
These,  gayly  illuminated  by  the  chandelier 
and  fire-light  beyond  them,  caught  Lorraine's 
attention  immediately.  She  whom  he  sought 
was  probably  in  that  family  sanctum.  By  a 
single  bold  manoeuvre  he  could  upset  what- 
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ever  nonsensical  designs  her  relatives  might 
li.xve  of  preparing  her  to  receive  him,  according 
to  their  ideas  of  his  demerits.  It  was  all  very 
dignified  and  proper  to  leave  him  here  in  the 
dark,  while  they  instructed  her  in  her  lesson, 
but  he  would  show  them  that  he  was  not  to 
be  trilled  with  in  that  style.  He  crept  softly 
to  the  lighted  doors  and  tried  to  hear  what 
was  going  on  in  the  other  room.  All  was 
still.  The  truth  was,  that  John  and  Maggie 
would  have  esteemed  almost  any  interruption, 
save  the  one  that  now  menaced  them,  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of 
their  present  position.  Neither  had  spoken 
since  they  were  thoughtlessly  left  together, 
and  Maggie  doubted  her  ability  to  accomplish 
the  retreat  she  longed  to  attempt.  Louise 
stood  leaning  on  her  mother's  lap,  her  great, 
brown  eyes  rivetted  upon  the  strange  genile- 
man — their  solemn  stai'e  added  to  his  uncom- 
fortable sensations. 

Lorraine  pushed  one  of  the  sliding  leaves 
back,  cautiously,  and  without  noise,  so  that 
it  left  a  narrow  crack  in  his  screen,  and 
listened  again. 

*'Is  she  a  healthy  child?  She  looks  deli- 
cate," said  a  voice,  that,  constrained  as  it  was, 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
jealous  eavesdropper. 

^'  Yes,  that  is,  she  is  quite  well,  thank 
you ! ' '  answered  Maggie,  hurriedly.    * '  Louise, 

daughter  !  bid  Mr. ,  the  gentleman,  '  good 

night.'     It  is  time  for  you  to  go  up  stairs." 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  made  their  appear- 
ance from  the  hall,  the  inner  doors  were 
shoved  rudely  back,  and  Lorraine  confronted 
liis  wife  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  had  arisen 
simultaneously  at  the  crash.  One  glimpse  of 
his  fierce,  dark  face  caused  Marian  to  throw 
herself  before  her  sister  and  the  child,  while 
Will  advanced  to  his  friend's  side. 

'*  And  this  is  why  I  was  told  to  wait  until 
you,  my  fine  lady,  were  informed  that  I  was 
here!"  commenced  Lorraine,  choking  with 
rage.  *'  Your  gallant  was  to  have  a  chance 
to  clear  out  before  I  caught  sight  of  him  !" 

* '  Marian ! ' '  said  Will,  authoritatively,  ' '  take 
Maggie  and  the  child  out  of  this  room  !" 

"Stir,  if  you  dare!"  vociferated  Lorraine 
to  his  wife.  **  I  came  for  you  and  your  brat, 
and — "  with  a  horrid  oath — "I  mean  to  have 
you,  alive  or  dead.  I  '11  show  you  who  your 
master  is  !  I  '11  teach  you  to  play  these  tricks 
while  I  am  away !" 

*'Be  quiet,  John  !"     Mr.  Ainslie  held  back 


his  partner.  "He  is.  her  husband,  and  as 
such,  entitled  to  an  explanation,  it  matters 
not  in  what  terms  he  may  choose  to  demand 
it.  You  may  not  be  aware,  Mr.  Lorraine,  of 
Mr.  Boy  Ian' s  death.  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  sent 
for  to  attend  his  funeral." 

"  As  if  I  didn't  know  all  that  I  What  else 
brought  me  East  in  such  a  hurry,  but  seeing 
the  notice  of  the  old  man's  death  in  the 
papers  ?  And,  no  sooner  do  I  reach  New 
York,  than  I  hear  that  the  stingy  old  cur- 
mudgeon never  mentioned  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter's name  in  his  will,  and  that  she,  forsooth, 
is  staying  up  the  river  at  her  brother-in-law's, 
licking  the  boots  of  the  people  who  have 
cheated  her  out  of  her  just  rights !  And 
then — ' '  his  countenance  gathering  malignity, 
as  he  proceeded — "  I  find  her  holding  a  private 
conversation  with  this — "  Here  followed  a 
string  of  opprobrious  epithets. 

"Marian,  ring  that  bell!"  ordered  Will, 
struggling  to  appear  calm.  "If  you  utter 
another  word  such  as  those  that  have  just 
insulted  these  ladies,  sir,  I  will  order  in  my 
gardener  and  have  you  put  out  of  the  house. 
Every  syllable  was  a  falsehood,  and  you 
know  it!" 

In  a  second  the  bully  had  drawn  a  revolver 
and  levelled  it  at  Mr.  Ainslie's  head ;  the 
next,  Maggie  rushed  frantically  forward  and 
caught  the  barrel  of  the  weapon.  It  was  a 
frightful  risk,  but  the  finger  that  held  the 
trigger  was  unnerved  by  liquor  and  passion, 
and  the  action  of  his  wife's  lost  him  his  hold. 
Before  he  could  regain  it,  John  tore  the  pistol 
from  him,  and  the  gardener,  a  burly  Irish- 
man, who  had  run  uj^-stairs  at  the  imperative 
ring,  took  an  unauthorized  share  in  the  affray 
by  approaching  the  belligerent  in  the  rear, 
and  passing  his  muscular  arms  around  Lor- 
raine's, pinioned  him  tightly.  The  women- 
servants  likewise  came  to  their  mistress's 
assistance,  and  while  one  carried  Louise  from 
the  room,  the  other  aided  Mr.  Ainslie  to  lift 
Maggie  from  the  floor.  Marian  had  broken 
her  fall,  but  she  lay  in  strong  hysterical 
convulsions.  Lorraine  ceased  his  efforts  to 
liberate  himself,  as  they  carried  her  past 
him.  He  followed  her  with  a  half-terrified, 
fascinated  gaze,  until  she  was  lost  to  his 
sight,  and  stood  passive  in  the  embrace  of  his 
captor,  silent,  if  not  cowed.  The  evil  spark 
glowed  again  in  his  sullen  eye,  when  Mr. 
Ainslie  reappeared. 

"You  have  treated  me  very  hospitably  to- 
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night,  sir,"  lie  said,  scornfully;  '"in  quite  a 
brotherly  manner,  I  may  say.  It  is  no  more 
-than  I  should  have  expected  from  you  two 
gentlemen,  and  I  sha'n't  forget  it  in  a  hurry. 
Three  against  one  is  very  fair  odds  in  your 
code  of  honor." 
ii,  "Michael,  let  him  go!"  commanded  Will. 

*  The  gardener  obeyed,  but  remained  conve- 

niently near  his  late  prisoner. 
■   "I    have    but    one  question    more    to   ask 
you,"  pursued  Lorraine.    •"  Am  I  to  have  my 
wife  and  child  peaceably,  or  shall  I  go  to  law 
for  them  ?" 

"You  cannot  have  them  to-night,  assuredly. 
Neither  of  them  is  fit  to  go  out  in  this  weather. 
Whether  you  ever  regain  possession  of  them 
will  depend  upon  the  success  that  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's friends  have  in  inducing  her  to  apply 
for  a  divorce.  Such  an  application  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  court  in  the  land." 

"  You  are  very  candid  !"  sneered  Lorraine. 
"When  I  have  had  my  say  before  that  same 
court,  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  grant  me  a 
divorce  from  her,  whatever  may  be  the  ver- 
dict in  her  case.  There  is  justice  for  hus- 
bands as  well  as  wives  !" 

"If  you  make  another  such  insinuation,  I 
will  throw  you  out  of  the  window  !"  Will's 
temper  had  gained  the  ascendency  at  last. 
"Go  to  law  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  see  what 
you  can  do  !  For  I  declare  to  you,  that  sooner 
than  resign  to  you  the  two  unfortunate  crea- 
tures who  are  now,  thank  Heaven !  under 
my  protection,  I  would  shoot  you  with  as  little 
compunction  as  I  would  a  mad  dog.  I  had 
rather  trust  a  woman  and  child  in  a  tiger's 
den  than  with  you.  Michael,  wait  upon  the 
gentleman  down  to  the  depot.  Don't  lose 
sight  of  him  until  you  see  him  off  for  the 
city!" 

"All  right,  sir!" 

Lorraine  was  beginning  to  feel  dull  from  the 
reaction  of  the  fiery  draughts  he  had  swal- 
lowed, both  in  New  York  and  in  the  village 
below.  He  offered  no  objection,  beyond  a 
growled  curse,  to  his  proposed  escort,  and 
wheeled  heavily  to  leave  the  rooms. 

"My  pistol!"  he  said,  thickly,  to  John, 
who  still  held  it. 

"I  shall  keep  it,  for  the  present !"  was  the 
brief  rejoinder. 

"  As  you  like  !  I  suppose  another  will  send 
you  to  perdition  quite  as  well!" 

These  were  his  parting  words.  After  they 
set  off,  Will  heard  from  the  gate  Michael's 


friendly  admonition  :  "Be  aisy,  now  !  Sliure, 
can't  ye  fale  that  there  's  no  fight  left  in  ye  ? 
and  isn't  a  sober  Aan  a  match  for  two  dhrunken 
ones,  any  day  ?" 

Clement  Lorraine  was  as  cautious  as  his 
brother  was  reckless  ;  avaricious  of  gain  as 
he  was  extravagant ;  moral  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community  as  he  was  profligate  ;  diligent  in 
business,  as  Albert  was  indolent.  It  was  not 
surprising,  then,  that  his  sleigh  should  be  the 
first  vehicle  that  broke  the  snow  ill  the  ave- 
nue leading  from  Mrs.  Dupont's  mansion,  on 
the  morning  succeeding  the  opening  storm  of 
the  season.  His  wife  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
mother,  and  although  he  grumbled  in  a  smoth- 
ered tone,  which  was  all  he  ventured  to  do  in 
Marie's  hearing,  when  he  thought  of  the  cold, 
slow  ride  to  the  depot,  he  never  thought  of 
shirking  it.  That  way  business  lay — and  after 
fortifying  himself  by  a  hot  and  hearty  break- 
fast, he  stepped  into  the  nest  of  fur  robes 
provided  for  him,  and  bade  the  driver  "hurry 
on,  or  he  might  lose  the  train." 

The  snow  was  deep,  but  they  made  tolerable 
speed,  and  were  descending  the  last  and 
steepest  hill  on  the  route  when  one  of  the 
horses  stumbled  slightly  over  what  looked 
like  a  drift  in  the  road,  and  as  the  sleigh 
struck  the  same  the  rider  experienced  an 
uncomfortable  jolt.  He  looked  back  naturally 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  there,  just  apparent 
above  the  trampled  snow,  probably  tossed  up 
by  the  horse's  hoof,  was  a  human  hand!  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  relate  it,  the 
two  men  had  dug  out,  into  plain  view,  a  stark 
and  ghastly  corpse;  the  features,  so  lately 
inflamed  by  anger  and  intemperance,  frozen 
into  marble  whiteness,  and  the  open  eyes 
staring  blankly  into  his  brother's  face  ! 

The  tale  of  his  wanderings,  after  the  faith- 
ful Michael  had  seen  him  upon  "a  down 
train,"  was  easily  surmised.  He  had  left  the 
cars  at  the  next  station,  with  the  design  of 
going  up  to  Mrs.  Dupont's,  whether  because 
he  knew  that  his  brother  was  there  and  hoped 
to  gain  something  by  an  appeal  to  him,  or 
from  some  cloudy  impression  that  he  would 
be  welcomed  in  his  old  haunts,  could  not  be 
known.  In  his  condition,  the  sequel  was  in- 
evitable, unless  he  were  rescued  by  some 
passing  traveller,  and  the  fury  of  the  night 
kept  sane  people  at  home.  As  fools  live,  he 
had  lived  ;  as  fools  die,  he  died.  The  shud- 
dering hand  of  cliarity  draws  a  veil  over  the 
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dread  awaking    that   succeeded  to  tlie  deep, 
fatal  slumber  in  that  snowy  bed. 

News  of  the  event  wfis  dispatched  to  the 
wife  of  the  deceased,  but  he  had  lain  in  his 
grave  three  weeks  before  she  received  the 
message.  As  irJght  have  been  foreseen,  the 
shock  of  her  husband's  appearance  and  con- 
duct on  that  terrible  night,  was  too  great  for 
one  in  her  delicate  state  of  health.  During 
days  of  suffering,  fever,  and  delirium,  Marian 
watched,  and  Mrs.  Boylan  wept  by  her  bed- 
side, expecting  that  each  hour  would  be  her 
last.  Excellent  nursing  and  medical  skill, 
rather  than  strength  of  constitution,  won 
back  the  fluttering  life.  When  she  again 
moved  through  the  house,  the  merq  ghost  of 
her  former  self,  a  widow's  cap  shaded  her 
young  forehead,  and  a  little  mound,  beside 
the  resting-place  of  the  unhappy  father,  cov- 
ered the  babe  whose  first  painful  breath  of 
mortal  life  was  also  its  last. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Maggie  lived  for  two  years  with  her  mother  ; 
tjie  companion,  nurse,  comforter  of  her  de- 
clining years,  while  Tiny,  who  had  awaited 
impatiently  the  close  of  the  conventional 
twelvemonth  of  seclusion,  again  flitted  through 
the  gay  world,  a  pitiful  caricature  of  juvenility, 
with  false  roses  blooming  where  she  used  to 
say  the  natural  ones  never  flourished ;  false 
hair  wreathing  her  restless  head,  and  false 
smiles  contending  hopelessly  with  real  que- 
rulousness  for  the  mastery  in  her  expression. 
Her  devotion  to  the  society  that  had  so  poorly 
requited  her  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and 
pains,  by  persistently  denying  her  life's  chief 
end — a  husband  ;  how  many  absences  from 
home  and  selfish  engrossment  in  her  own  con- 
cerns when  there,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  her  amazement  at  the  tidings  communicated 
to  her  by  Marian,  one  day,  in  the  third  year 
of  Maggie's  widowhood.  Her  indignation  and 
ill-dissembled  chagrin  had  their  source  in 
emotions  thoroughly  comprehended  by  her- 
self alone.  Even  Marian,  who  knew  her  fail- 
ings so  well,  was  surprised  at  the  energy  of 
her  disapproval. 

'*It  is  perfectly  shameful !  really  outrage- 
ous ! ' '  she  protested  vehemently.  ' '  All  second 
marriages  are  abominable,  and  ought  to  be 
prohibited  by  law  ;  but  I  should  have  thought 
that  Maggie's  matrimonial  scrapes  had  created 


enough  talk  in  their  day  without  her  setting 
the  public  all  agog  again,  by  this  piece  of  im- 
propriety. That  is  the  way  with  all  these 
so-called  amiable  people.  They  are  -shallow- 
hearted — every  one  of  them — and  fickle  as  the 
wind.  She  might  wait  until  her  weeds  are 
fairly  worn  out.  And  after  risking  and  losing 
everything  for  the  sake  of  marrying  her  first 
husband  !  I  never  heard  the  equal  of  this  in 
my  life — never!" 

Marian  had  greatly  improved  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  acquaintance  with  her.  If 
Maggie  had  gained  strength  and  wisdom  from 
her  trials,  the  sorrows  that  had  fallen  more 
lightly  upon  her  married  sister  had  rendered 
her  less  caustic  and  more  forbearing  with  the 
foibles  and  errors  of  others.  She  would,  still, 
when  Tiny  became  intolerable — particularly  if 
Maggie  were  her  victim — leave  the  quiet  walks 
of  argumentative  persuasion,  and  encounter 
her  upon  her  own  ground,  although  with 
weapons  of  sharper  edge  and  finer  polish  ;  but 
to-day,  her  mood  was  pacific.  She  had  brought 
to  the  interview  a  goodly  stock  of  patience, 
and  there  were  softening  emotions  at  work  in 
her  bosom,  aroused  by  the  event  she  had 
engaged  to  announce,  that  kept  down  any 
disposition  to  .retort  angrily  upon  Tiny's 
tirade. 

"You  forget.  Tiny,  that  Mr.  Lorraine  was 
never  the  man  of  Maggie's  unbiassed  choice. 
Marie  Dupont  made  the  match,  and  hurried 
the  poor  girl  on  to  her  destruction  so  insidi- 
ously, that  she  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  or 
realize  her  real  position,  until  it  was  too  late. 
I  have  often  thought,  with  grief  and  remorse, 
of  our  want  of  watchfulness  over  her  inexpe- 
rience ;  how  cruelly  negligent  we  were  in 
leaving  her  so  much  to  the  influence  "of  asso- 
ciates we  knew  to  be  doubtful — if  nothing 
worse." 

"  I  don't  blame  myself!  Not  one  bit !  She 
had  twice  the  care  that  /ever  had." 

**And  a  hundred  temptations  where  you 
had  one,"  thought  Marion.  "  I  believe,"  she 
said,  aloud,  "that  if  she  had  been  allowed  to 
follow  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart,  she 
would  have  preferred  Mr.  Cleveland  to  Lor- 
raine, up  to  the  moment  of  her  marriage. ' ' 

"Pretty  morality,  that,  in  your  pattern 
saint  1"  interrupted  Tiny. 

Marian  favored  her  with  a  steady  gaze  fully 
two  minutes  long,  and  went  on. 

"  As  to  the  impropriety  of  her  accepting  him 
now,  and  the  scandal  of  a  spiteful  world,  the 
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most  malicious  can  say  no  more  of  them  than 
is  said  every  day  of  other  second  marriages. 
The  character  of  Loth  parties  is  above  re- 
proach. Nothing  except  the  meanest  envy 
can  find  occasion  for  sneers  in  the  contem- 
plated union,  and  the  pure  and  good  always 
rise  superior  to  such  attacks." 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  can  have  the  face  to 
accept  him,  when  he  knows  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  she  led  in  New  York,  and 
what  a  brute  that  Lorraine  was  !" 

"He  loves  her  the  better  for  every  sorrow 
she  has  borne.  Your  remark  shows  how 
little  you  know  of  John's  real  character," 
said  Marian,  her  eye  kindling  with  enthusiasm. 
'•I  wonder,  and  so  does  Maggie,  that  his 
affection  should  have  survived  the  knowledge 
of  her  insincerity  towards  him,  and  her  clan- 
destine marriage,  convinced  though  he  was 
that  she  was  the  tool  of  others.  Maggie  has 
told  me,  in  her  sweet,  beautiful  humility, 
how  unworthy  she  felt  herself  to  be  of  this 
magnanimity,  this  undying  love.  John  and 
I  had  a  long,  frank  talk  about  this  last  night. 
He  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  ennobling 
and  purifying  effect  of  her  afflictions  upon  her  ; 
a  lustre  which,  he  says,  throws  a  gleam  over 
'the  memory  of  the  darkest,  saddest  passages 
of"  her  life.  He  denies,  indignantly,  that 
there  is  anything  meritorious  in  his  constancy. 
He  never  loved  any  other  woman,  he  declares, 
and  from  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting,  it 
has  seemed  as  natural  to  love  her  as  to 
breathe." 

Tiny  was  standing  at  the  window  drumming 
a  quick  tattoo  on  the  sill.  Marian,  absorbed 
in  her  subject,  did  not  think  of  or  care  for  the 
sympathy  of  her  auditor. 

"  Dear  little  Louise  I ' '  she  continued.  ' '  How 
happy  she  will  be !  She  has  never  known 
what  a  father's  care  is.  Will  is  crazy  to 
adopt  her,  but  John  will  not  hear  of  it.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you,  Tiny,  the  pretty  little  incident 
which  Maggie  repeated  to  me,  about  John's 
chancing  to  see  her  walking  one  day  with 
Louise,  during  that  lonely,  struggling  winter  ? 
Maggie  did  not  observe  him,  but  he  was  near 
enough  to  notice  how  beautiful  the  child  was, 
and  how  worn  and  thin  her  cloak  looked. 
So,  the  great-hearted  fellow — " 

But  Tiny  had  bounced  out  of  the  room,  and 
her  heels  were  clattering  up  the  stairs  to  her 
chamber,  where  the  false  roses  were  soon 
washed  out  by  real  tears  of  disappointment 
and  mortification.     With  the  tenacity  of  spin- 


sterly  desperation,  she  had  hoped  to  the  last, 
and  the  last  had  now  come. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  those  not 
versed  in  the  edifying  exhibitions  of  forgive- 
ness and  forgetfulness  that  may  be  witnessed 
every  day  in  polite  circles,  when  a  change  of 
fortune  has  altered  the  position  of  the  offend- 
ing party,  among  the  first  cards  left  for  Mrs. 
Cleveland  were  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement 
Lorraine.  And  Maggie  perilled  her  reputation 
for  the  Christian  graces,  in  which  every  fash- 
ionable dame  should  be  a  proficient,  by  never 
returning  the  call,  or  inviting  the  Lorraines 
to  her  parties — a  shocking  breach  of  decorum, 
accounted  for  by  Mrs.  Clement  to  her  friends, 
with  a  melancholy  and  resigned  air — "Ah! 
my  dear !  the  ingratitude  of  some  persons  is 
enough  to  embitter  one  against  the  whole 
human  race  !" 

Mrs.  Boylan  resided  with  the  Clevelands 
UQtil  her  death.  She  lived  to  see  two  other 
golden  heads  cluster,  with  Louise,  around  her 
knees,  while  a  chorus  of  infant  tongues  called 
off  her  eyes  from  the  last  novel,  by  importu- 
nities for  nursery-ballads  and  sugar-plums. 
Of  these,  her  memory  and  her  capacious 
pocket  were  unfailing  reservoirs,  and  very 
cheerfully  did  both  surrender  their  riches. 
An  inefficient  mother  often  makes  a  popular 
granddame,  and  Maggie's  children  loved  theirs 
as  the  gentlest,  most  indulgent  of  baby- 
spoilers. 

Tiny  grew  younger  every  year.  Her  share 
of  her  father's  estate,  although  not  a  fortune, 
was  near  enough  to  one  to  invite  the  closer 
inspection  of  a  money-loving  swain,  whose 
principal  matrimonial  disadvantages  were, 
first,  his  youth,  he  being  ten  years  the  junior  of 
his  inamorata ;  secondly,  his  poverty,  inas- 
much as  'he  was  only  a  clerk  in  a  retail  dry 
goods  store  ;  thirdly,  fourthly,  and  fifthly,  his 
paucity  of  good  looks,  intelligence,  and  breed- 
ing. But  Tiny  could  not  afford,  at  this  late 
date,  to  be  fastidious.  She  caught  him,  like  a 
gudgeon,  as  he  was,  at  the  sea-side  ;  brought 
him  home  at  her  chariot-wiheels,  and  married 
him  in  six  weeks  thereafter.  He  has  proved 
himself  the  master  of  one  art,  that  of  savjng 
money,  and  of  another — a  rarer  accomplish- 
ment— that  of  carrying  his  point  against  a 
scolding  wife,  by  sheer  doggedness  of  purpose 
and  obstinate  silence.  Tiny  stays  at  home 
and  minds  the  house,  while  he  is  abroad 
adding  dollar  by  dollar  to  his  hoards.  He 
will  be  a  rich  man  in  twenty  years,  say  his 
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friends,  and  then  liis  sexagenarian  spouse  may 
begin  **to  enjoy  life." 


CONSTANCE. 

Amid  the  hills  of  Switzerland,  hard  by  the  rapid  Ehine, 

"Whose  waters  sweep  through  castled  heights,  and  through 
broad  meadows  shine, 

And  whose  legions  twine  through  history  like  gleaming 
strands  of  gold, 

Stands  the  ancient  town  of  Constance  with  its  watch-tow- 
ers gray  and  old. 

A  quiet,  dreamy  city — streets  antique  and  picturesque. 

Quaintly  carved  projecting  gables,  oriels  heavy  and  gro- 
tesque ; 

Open  squares  with  sculptured  fountains,  where  the  houses 
stand  apart. 

Forming  rich,  fantastic  vistas,  making  melody  of  art. 

But  richer  far  the  vistas  of  those  dim  and  distant  days, 

"Whose  gay  and  crowded  pageants  gleam  through  memo- 
ry's golden  haze  ; 

For  Constance  was  imperial  once,  and  monarchs  were  her 
guests,  • 

And  pontiffs  in  her  council  halls  proclaimed  their  high 
behests. 

Here,  too,  proud  Commerce  h^Id  her  court,  and  gathered 

to  her  mart 
Her  dazzling  retinue  of  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  art. 
0  prosperous  agel     But  fortune  turned,  her  glittering  tide 

ran  by. 
And  fickle  Commerce  plumed  her  wings  and  sought  the 

western  sky. 

Still  stands  the  mighty  council-hall  where  Huss,  the 
martyr,  stood, 

Arraigned  before  the  haughty  priests  who  clamored  for 
his  blood. 

Still  stands  the  vast  cathedral,  tossing  up  in  joyous  ranks 

Tier  on  tier  of  springing  turrets  from  its  tall  and  but- 
tressed flanks. 

On  a  fair  September  evening  toiled  I  slowly  up  that  spire, 
Whose  clustering  lines  grew  lighter  as  I  clambered  higher 

and  higher, 
Past  the  vaulted  nave  and  transepts,  past  the  belfry's 

winding  staii". 
Till  I  reached  the  topmost  turret  suspended  in  mid  air. 

0  wondrous  view !     0  vision  infinite 
Of  outspread  states  and  kingdoms  !  over  which  the  eye 
Like  lightning  travels,  overreaching  thought  itself, 
Across  the  clustered  roofs  and  spires,  across  the  lake, 
And  on,  past  fertile  plain  and  fir-clad  hill, 
To  where  the  distant  Alps  repose  in  awful  majesty. 
In  solemn  senate  gathered,  cold,  and  white,  and  still. 
Their  glittering  edge  sharp  cut  against  the  perfect  sky, 
With  here  and  there  some  loftier  peak  on  which  still 

glows 
The  sunset's  dying  ember. 

Fed  from  those  everlasting  snows. 
The  Rhine  springs  forth  and  hastens  on  his  way 
Impetuous,  to  where  the  towers  of  Constance  rise; 
Plea'sed  at  the  sight  he  stops,  and  lingers  long,     . 
Expanding  to  an  araile  lake— the  Lake  of  Constance — 
ll'-flocting  in  his  faithful  breast  her  features  fair, 
Ilor  walls  and  gateways,  and  her  tall  square  towers  ;    ' 


Then  hastens  by.     But  scarce  has  passed  the  walls 
Ere — pausing  yet  again,  reluctant  river,'  loth  to  go- 
Once  more  he  spreads  his  waters  to  a  lingering  lake, 
One  last  and  lingering  look  ;  then  hurries  madly  on 
To  where  Schaffliausen  waits,  with  writhing  cataract, 
And  plunges  headlong  down  the  foamy  gulf. 

But  while  I  mused  the  twilight  waned.     The  moon  rose 

full  and  bright, 
And  poured  on  tower  and  battlement  her  mild,  unearthly 

light ; 
And  the  fountain  plashed  so  softly  in  the  still,  deserted 

square. 
That  I  seemed  to  hear  the  silence  float  and  tremble  in  the 

air. 

Fair  Constance,  long  shall  memory  love  that  calm  deli- 
cious night. 

That  banquet  on  thy  beauty  in  the  moon's  uncei'tain 
light; 

Not  clearer  shines  thine  image  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ehine, 

Than  iii  every  still  reflection,  every  quiet  thought  of  mine, 


SCRAPS. 

The  Talent  of  Success. — Every  man  must 
patiently  abide  his  time.  He  must  wait ;  not 
in  listless  idleness,  not  in  useless  pastime, 
not  in  querulous  dejection,  but  in  constant, 
steady,  cheerful  endeavor,  always  willing, 
fulfilling  his  task,  "  that  when  the  occasion 
comes  he  may  be  equal  to  the  occasion."  The 
talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing 
what  you  can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of 
fame.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  come  because 
it  is  deserved,  not  because  it  is  sought  after. 
It  is  an  indiscreet  and  troublesome  ambition 
which  cares  so  much  about  fame,  about  what 
the  world  says  of  us  ;  to  be  always  looking  in 
the  face  of  others  for  approval ;  to  be  always 
anxious  about  the  effect  of  what  we  do  or  say ; 
to  be  always  shouting,  to  hear  the  echoes  of 
our  own  voice. 

The  Beautiful. — Men  are  so  inclined  to 
content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest, 
the  spirit  ajid  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead 
to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  per- 
fect, that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish 
in  his  mind  the  faculty  of  feeling  these  things 
by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man 
can  bear  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  such. en- 
joyments :  it  is  only  because  they  are  not 
used  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the 
generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly  and 
insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For 
this  reason,  one  ought  every  day  at  least  to 
hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a 
fine  picture,  and,  if  it  be  x">ossible,  to  speak  a 
few  reasonable  words. 


DE.  JOHN   HALE,  AND  MAEGARET  THOENE. 


BY   SUSAN   HASKKLL. 


It  was  a  day  one  cares  to  remember.  There 
was  no  clear  shining,  and  jet  no  token  of  storm. 
The  air  was  still,  no  breath  disturbed  the 
tree  tops.  Summer  birds  sang  plaintively  in 
the  orchards  and  low  shrubbery.  There  was 
a  smell  of  sweet  brier  in  the  air ;  clover 
bloomed  in  the  stony  pastures ;  primroses 
flushed  the  hedges  ;  buttercups  spangled  the 
cultivated  fields  that  with  their  grassy  slopes 
went  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  We 
were  out  riding  that  still  Saturday  afternoon, 
Dr.  John  Hale  and  I. 

Dr.  John  Hale  was  a  physician  in  the  busy 
town  of  Rockland,  a  village  that  lay  behind 
us  just  over  the  hill.  I,  Margaret  Thorne,  was 
spending  a  year  with  my  uncle  in  the  same 
town,  and  Dr.  John  Hale  was  a  member  of  our 
family.  Therefore,  it  was  not  so  very  strange 
that  I  occupied  the  otherwise  vacant  se^t  in 
his  carriage. 

We  were  very  sensible,  good-looking  people. 
I  recollect  thinking  so  as  we  drove  through 
the  main  street  of  Rockland.  I  wore  my  chip 
hat  that  afternoon  with  fresh  ribbons,  and 
soft  pink  roses  under  the  brim.  The  pink 
roses  and  fresh  ribbons  bordered  a  good,  not 
strictly  a  beautiful  face.  It  suited  me  well 
enough,  however.  It  also  pleased  one  or  two 
others,  for  whose  opinion  I  cared  most.  Dr. 
Hale  drove  slowly  over  the  road,  which  was 
new  and  strange  to  me.  It  was  little  used 
except  by  pleasure  parties  who  went  down  to 
the  Sounding  Beach  on  midsummer  days.  He 
called  my  attention  to  the  islands  which  lay 
long  and  low  against  the  rocky  coast.  I  recall 
only  Haslett's  and  Thatcher's  with  their  tall 
white  light-houses  and  dangerous  shores. 
Farther  on  we  passed  by  Deadman's  Headland, 
standing  boldly  out  to  sea. 

The  rock  of  Avery's  Woe  stood  miles  away 
from  the  coast,  far  to  the  south,  and  when  I 
asked  for  it.  Dr.  Hale  repeated  the  old  ballad, 
well  known  among  the  simple  people  here- 
about, concerning  the  sad  fate  of  Avery's  bark, 
and  afterwards,  as  I  was  in  the  mood,  I  lis- 
tened to  quaint  ballads  of  Norsemen  and  Vik- 
ings, and  wondrous  sea  legends,  of  which  he 
knows  full  store.  From  the  rocky  headland 
where  we  rested,  we  could  look  far  away  to  the 


old  fort,  whose  brave  soldiers  (so  runs  the  le- 
gend) once  on  a  time  vanquished,  by  their  long 
puritan  prayers,  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  who 
had  come  to  tempt  them  from  their  strong  and 
beautiful  faith. 

"The  evil  spirits  fled  confounded,"  said  Dr. 
John,  "as  th*ey  always  will  when,  with  strong 
crying  and  tears,  we  pray ;  '  Eeep  us  from 
temptation,  deliver  us  from  evil.'  " 

Down,  in  the  heart  of  dense  woods,  between 
Rockland  and  Hamilton,  lies  an  enchanted 
valley ;  there  the  magnolia  blooms  and  all 
tropical  plants  twine. 

"The  enchanted  valley  I  never  saw,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  John.  "The  ghostly  legions  long 
since  ceased  to  disturb.  There  are  only  stately 
mansions,  and  lowly  fishers'  cots,  high-born 
folk,  and  people  of  low  degree  along  these 
shores." 

We  rode,  on  that  summer  afternoon,  quite 
down  to  the  end  of  that  rocky  cape,  where  the 
land  met  the  sea,  where  the  tide  kissed  the 
silver  sands.  Dr.  Hale  took  me  from  the 
carriage  close  down  to  the  restless  waves,  and 
for  a  long  time  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
shining  shore  ;  now  talking  together  in  low, 
subdued  tones,  and  now  pausing  in  our  walk, 
to  look  out  over  the  ocean  with  eyes  a  thou- 
sand miles  away..  A  lone  fisher  boat  rested 
on  the  calm,  unruffled  surface  of  the  waters. 
A  solitary  sea-bird  came  and  perched  on  a 
black,  storm-beaten  rock  just  beyond  the 
beach.  We  rested,  at  length,  on  a  broad, 
shelving  rock,  that  a  few  hours  before  must 
have  been  covered  by  the  creeping  tide  ;  now 
it  stood  high  and  dry  above  the  waves  that 
dashed  at  its  base. 

"You  like  all  this  ?"  said  Dr.  Hale,  inquir- 
ingly. "I  thought  so,"  he  continued.  "  This 
has  all  the  charm  of  novelty  for  you,  my 
Green  Mountain  girl,  and  I  like  to  watch  your 
face  that  I  may  gather  your  thoughts.  You 
have  been  in  a  brown  study  for  the  space  of 
ten  minutes,  now  give  to  an  anxious  public 
the  result  of  your  meditations." 

"I  am  only  thinking  of  mermaids  and 
pearl'divers, ' '  I  answered.  ' '  Of  the  mysteries 
of  the  ocean,  with  its  pearls,  and  shells,  and 
buried  gems  ;  of  burning  ships  and  wrecked 
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mariners,  of  islands  far  away  nnder  tropical 
s^.des  fanned  by  fragrant  breezes  from  sunny 
seas." 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "  You  have  almost 
exhausted  your  subject ;  but  now,  while  you 
are  in  the  mood,  repeat  tliat  little  thing  from 
Tennyson,— 

'Break,  break,  break. 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea  !' 

in  return  for  some  of  my  rude  Norsemen  bal- 
lads." 

I  did  as  desired ;  all  went  well  till  I  came 
to  the  lines — 

"But  the  tender  grace 
Of  a  day  that  is  dead, 
"Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

Here  I  failed  utterly.  Gone  was  all  the  beau- 
tiful present.  I  only  looked  back  over  the 
past  to  the  "day  that  was  dead." 

For  a  little  time  there  was  only  silence  be- 
tween us.  He  gathered  my  hands  into  both 
his  own  and  held  them  there,  as  I  looked  out 
over  the  sea  and  thought  bitterly  of  the  light 
that  had  been  suddenly  quenched,  leaving  my 
soul  in  deepest  night ;  of  the  bitterness  and 
despair  which  had  been  my  portion.  Farther 
back  strayed  my  thoughts  to  an  enchanted 
land,  where  the  air  was  filled  with  fragrance, 
with  the  melody  of  singing  birds,  the  tinkle 
of  far  away  fountains,  the  sound  of  murmuring 
stream.  There  bloomed  the  fair  flowers  of 
hope  and  promise,  and  there  love  reigned 
supreme. 

'"Margaret,"  said  Dr.  Hale,  at  length,  dis- 
turbing my  reverie,  and  drawing  me  at  the 
same  time  very  near  to  himself,  "is  it  true 
that  you  still  yearn 

Tor  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
For  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  ?" 

"How  do  you  know,"  I  said,  turning  to 
meet  his  eyes,  "that  I  have  any  bitter  memo- 
ries ;  that  I  have  ever  cared  for  any  other 
overmuch  ?" 

"Because,"  said  Dr.  John,  seriously,  and 
looking  into  my  face  as  he  spoke  with  his 
singularly  grave,  beautiful  eyes;  "because 
I  have  studied  you  from  the  beginning.  Yours 
is  no  common  character.  Once  you  needed  a 
discipline,  a  severe  one.  God  sent  it  to  you 
in  love  and  kindness  ;  let  us  think  now  that 
the  sting  is  past,  and  it  has  made  you  what 
you  are,  my  true,  good  Margaret.  Your  cha- 
racter has  lost  nothing,  gained  everything 
from  this  conflict.     You  are  better,  truer  to 


yourself,  and  to  God  to-day  than  a  year  ago. 
Tell  me,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

I  could  only  say,  through  blinding  tears, 
"Go  on;  your  words  strengthen  me,  help 
me  ;  they  are  true." 

"  When  you  came  to  Rockland,  a  year  ago, 
you  thought  thus  :  '  I  will  seek  no  friends,  J 
will  love  no  one,  I  will  rely  upon  myself  and 
God  for  human  friendship ;  human  love  is  of 
no  avail.'  You  treated  me  with  careless  indif- 
ference at  first.  But  you  are  friendlier  now," 
he  continued  ;  ' '  you  almost  consider  me  truth- 
ful, sincere.  You  would  fain  believe  that  the 
interest  I  take  in  you  is  real." 

"You  speak  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,"  I 
said,  finding  voice  and  courage  to  proceed, 
"and  I  am  grateful,  thankful,  that  you  will 
let  me  be  your  friend.  It  is  true  as  you  di- 
vine. I  did  think,  and  not  long  ago,  that 
friendship  was  a  myth,  that  the  foundations 
upon  which  love  is  based,  were  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble.  But  I  think  better  of  the  world 
now, ' '  I  added,  ' '  better  of  my  kind.  I  believe 
in  your  regard,  in  your  friendship  ;  I  believe  in 
your  strong,  earnest,  manly  life" — 

"  And  will  you  go  on,  Margaret  ?  Will  you 
say  that  you  believe  in  a  love  that  is  strongei 
than  death,  that  many  waters  cannot  quench 
"nor  floods  drown?  Margaret,  if  you  could 
learn  in  time  to  love  me  ;  if,  by  and  by,  you 
would  minister  to  me  with  these  kindly  hands  ; 
if  the  old  love  might  be  supplanted  by  the 
new,  I  should  have  no  greater  earthly  good 
to  ask  of  heaven.  My  life  would  be  crowned 
with  blessings,  Margaret,"  he  continued.  "I 
would  not  force  your  heart ;  I  would  not  have 
you  mistake  friendship  for  a  deeper  regard. 
But  I  need  your  love,  Margaret ;  I  want  you 
by  my  side,  always.  Look  up.  Give  me  one 
word  of  hope." 

"I  love  you  now,"  I  said,  quickly,  thus 
appealed  to,  and  my  heart  prompted  ihe  reply 
that  thus  suddenly  sprang  to  my  lips  ;  I  con- 
tinued:  "I  am  yours  for  all  time  and  eter- 
nity. I  have  been  wicked,  unreasonable  ;  I 
judged  all  false,  because  ona  faj^led.  But  I 
understand  nt)w  ;  I  appreciate,  I  prize  the 
true  manly  love  you  offer  me,  and  if  my  love 
will  make  your  happiness,  will  fill  your  heart, 
be  assured  you  have  it  «//." 

"Margaret,  vlxj  own  Margaret,  God  has  been 
good  to  me,"  said  Dr.  John,  as  he  encircled 
me  in  his  arms,  and  took  me  home  to  his 
heart,  to  his  pure  inner  life. 

Oh,  blissful   fleeting  hours  that  followed. 


I 


DR.    JOHN    HALE    AXD    MARGARET    THORXE. 


What  was  the  past  short,  passionate  dream, 
when  compared  with  this  present  reality  ? 
What  was  Charles  Bleecker's  boyish,  fickle 
love  when  placed  in  the  balance  with  that 
which  was  now  all  my  own,  and  which  would, 
I  knew  and  felt,  be  with  me  through  all  time  ? 

In  those  hours  of  unreserved  confidence  I 
told  my  good  Dr.  John  all  he  had  a  right  to 
know.  He  did  not  ask  for  it.  But  I  knew 
when  I  concluded,  that  he  was  glad  that  from 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  secrets  between 
us. 

I  told  him  of  the  days  when  Charles  Bleeck- 
er's love  had  been  all  the  world  to  me  ;  when 
my  skies  seemed  cloudless,  and  the  world 
was  so  fair.  I  told  him  how  the  day  came 
when  the  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet 
noon ;  when  I  would  not  submit,  and  could 
only  say,  "This  is  nothing." 

"I  grew  cold  and  calm  at  length,"  I  con- 
tinued. "No  healthful,  tender  sympathies 
stirred  my  heart.  It  was  a  dreary  life  I  led. 
I  speculated  on  love  and  friendship.  I  said, 
love  is  like  Jonah's  gourd,  it  springs  up  in  a 
night  and  perishes  in  a  night ;  therefore  I 
will  guard  my  life  well,  I  will  steel  it  against 
all  gentler  influences,  I  will  labor  earnestly 
wherever  God  calls,  I  will  give  good  heed  to 
my  outward  life,  none  shall  know  that  it  has 
passed  under  a  cloud.  By  and  by  the  love 
which  Godgiveth  shall  satisfy  ;  it  shall  be  my 
greatest  solace.  In  this  mood  I  came  to  Rock- 
land a  year  ago.  I  met  you,  my  good  Doctor. 
What  followed  you  know  so  well.  You  taught 
me  (much  against  my  will,  at  first)  that  there 
is  everything  good  and  true  in  life  worth 
striving  for,  worth  attaining  ;  that  if  one  good 
thing  fails  there  is  always  a  second  best  behind 
it.  John,"  I  concluded,  "this  has  been  a 
golden  year,  and  to  have  it  crowned  with-  your 
love  is  more  than  I  could  have  asked." 

"We  are  one  now  and   henceforth,"  said. 


Dr.  Hale,  as  we  rose  to  leave. 


I  see  before 


us  the  path  down  which  you  and  I  will  walk 
together,  love,  to  the  goal  the  good  and  true 
should  strive  for.  Lean  on  me,  Margaret. 
Let  me  help  you  over  the  rough  places.  Let 
me  shelter  you  here  in  my  heart  from  all 
evil." 

We  rode  slowly  back  to  Rockland  in  the 
twilight  of  that  summer  day.  How  strange 
seemed  the  landscape  and  the  objects  by  the 
wayside  !  I  had  lived  a  new  life  since  last  I 
passed  them.  But  little  passed  between  us. 
There  was  no  need.     Silence,  just  then,  was 
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more  eloquent  than  words.  I  was  John's  and 
he  was  mine.     That  was  enough. 

A  few  weeks  after  we  were  married.  I  am 
very  happy.  I  only  think  of  the  past  with 
regret  that  I  wasted  so  fair  a  portion  of  my 
life  in  useless  repinings.  Few  wives  are  so 
thoroughly  loved  and  blessed  as  am  I,  so 
thoroughly  believed  in  and  trusted.  I  tremble 
as  I  think  of  my  great  happiness,  of  the  daily 
peace  which  comes  into  our  lives. 

I  met  Charles  Bleecker  once  a  few  weeks 
ago.  John  and  I  were  in  the  fever  wards  of  a 
city  hospital.  Brave  soldiers  from  southern 
camps  with  their  beautiful  lives  burning  out, 
tossed  restlessly  on  their  narrow  cots.  I 
followed  John  from  one  low  bed  to  another, 
I  listened  to  the  beautiful,  strong  words  of 
healing  he  spoke  to  them  as  he  ministered  to 
the  poor,  suffering  frame.  I  followed  all 
John's  directions.  I  held  up  the  poor,  faint- 
ing body.  I  parted  away  from  noble  brows 
that  mothers  had  kissed  the  damp  masses  of 
hair.  I  bathed  the  flushed  brow,  I  moistened 
the  parched  lips.  I  did  all  that  woman  could 
do  to  alleviate  pain  and  weary  unrest. 

We  paused,  at  last,  in  the  officers'  quarters, 
before  a  bed  where  lay  a  patient  flushed  with 
fever  heats.  His  eyes  were  closed.  His 
hands  were  thrown  wildly  over  his  head. 
His  face  was  a  familiar  one  I  saw  at  once. 
I  bent  my  head  nearer.  Yes  !  it  was  as  I 
thought.  I  had  loved  that  face  in  other  days. 
It  was  Charles  Bleecker's.  He  opened  his 
eyes  just  then.  They  met  mine.  He  raised 
himself  slightly  and  said  :  "Is  this  a  dream  ? 
Am  i  dead  ?  Is  this  Heaven,  and  is  this 
Margaret !  Oh,  I  have  prayed  God  so  earnestly 
that  I  might  see  you  once  more  !" 

My  husband  heard  and  understood  all.  I 
took  his  hands  in  mine.  I  looked  up  to  his  face 
with  perfect  love  and  confidence.  This  was 
all  he  wanted.  He  looked  down  to  the  flushed 
face  of  Charles  Beecker's  and  said:  "Marga- 
ret, speak  to  him.     Comfort  him  all  you  will." 

I  knelt  down  by  his  bed-side  accordingly. 
I  pushed  back  from  his  broad  forehead  the 
dense  moist  masses  of  hair.  I  passed  my 
hand  softly  over  his  fevered  cheeks. 

"You  are  married,  Margaret,"  he  said, 
softly.  "This  man  who  stands  by  your  side, 
who  has  ministered  to  both  body  and  soul  in 
these  last  wretched  days,  is  your  husband — is 
worthy  of  Margaret's  love,  which  I  scorned 
and  slighted.  But,  Margaret,  as  my  stay  here 
is  so  short,  for  I  shall  not  see  another  day,  it 
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•will  not  be  -wrong  for  me  to  say  to  you  here, 
in  the  pi-esence  of  your  husband,  that  I  loved 
you  all  the  time,  infatuated  as  I  was.  I  woke 
from  my  foolish  dream  at  last,  a  wretched, 
aimless  man ;  but  you  were  gone,  you  never 
came  again,  and  not  long  after  I  heard  that 
you  were  married.  Margaret,  I  suffered,  I 
have  atoned  for  all.  Last  year  the  war  com- 
menced, I  was  commissioned  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment. I  have  passed  through  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror.  I  have  seen  my  soldiers 
fall  round  me  like  autumn  leaves  ;  but  I  was 
spared.  I,  who  sought  death,  who  heeded 
not  fiery  shot  nor  bursting  shell,  came  away 
from  gory  battle-fields  unscathed.  But  my 
time  has  come,  thank  God  !  *  The  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death;'  and,  Mar- 
garet, your  husband  has  taught  me  in  these 
dark  days,  that  '  death  may  be  swallowed  up 
in  victory,'  that  I  may,  through  God's  sweet 
grace,  dwell  forever  with  *  victors  wearing 
crowns  and  bearing  palms.'  It  is  good  to  see 
you,  Margaret,  as  I  do  now  ;  to  feel  your  dear 
hand  on  my  face  ;  to  know  that  you  are 
blessed,  that  you  forgive  all  the  pain  I  caused 
you.  I  have  no  more  to  ask ;  God  has  been 
good  to  me  ;  I  thank  him  now  from  a  full 
heart.  Stay  with  me  till  all  is  over,  it  will 
not  be  long.  Let  your  voice  cheer  me  down 
to  the  dark  valley." 

"Stay  with  him,  Margaret,  my  wife, "  said 
John,  as  I  looked  up  to  his  face,  with  eager, 
questioning  eyes. 

That  night  Charles  Bleecker  died.  John 
held  him  in  those  last  moments  in  his  strong 
arms.  I  bent  over  him  and  wiped  the  death 
damps  from  his  brow.  We  closed  his  eyes 
and  did  all  that  love  and  care  could  dictate  ; 
then  John  took  me,  weak  and  excited,  from 
the  crowded  hospital,  through  the  city  streets 
to  our  hotel. 

In  our  room  alone,  I,  who  had  been  so  calm 
and  collected  through  the  day,  wept  as  though 
all  the  flood-gates  of  the  soul  had  been  un- 
closed. I  was  shelteced  in  John's  arms  all  the 
time.  That  was  comfort.  He  soothed  and 
calmed  me;  then  he  said:  "Margaret,  be- 
loved, there  is  no  help  like  God's  help,  no 
peace  like  God's  peace.     Let  us  pray." 

We  knelt  down  together,  John's  hand  rested 
upon  my  bowed  head.  Such  a  prayer  as  that 
evening  went  up  from  human  altars  I  shall 
never  hear  again.  It  commenced  with  strong 
supplication,  it  ended  like  a  song  of  praise. 
I  was  very  calm  as  we  rose  and  stood  together. 


I  put  my  arm  around  his  neck,  I  found  my 
old  secure  resting  place  within  his  arms  as  I 
said,  "John,  I  love  you;  my  heart  is  full. 
God  has  been  so  good." 

There  was  no  answer.  I  only  knew  by  the 
closer  caress,  by  the  bowed  head  touching 
mine,  that  our  love  is  etei-nal,  that  it  reaches 
beyond  the  grave.     . 


CHOCOLATE. 

It  was  among  the  Mexicans  that  the  Span- 
iards found  the  use  of  coffee  established  from 
time  immemorial.  They  introduced  it  into 
their  native  land,  whence  it  soon  passed  into 
Italy.  But  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth 
century  that  it  penetrated  into  France.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition,  it  is  to  Queen  Marie 
Therese  that  the  French  owe  the  populariza- 
tion of  chocolate.  An  officer  of  this  princess 
obtained  a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  chocolate, 
and  established  himself  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  at  Paris.  The  use  of  choc- 
olate spread  with  tolerable  rapidity,  as  a 
passage  shows  us  in  a  letter  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  to  her  daughter :  "You  are  not  well ; 
a  little  chocolate  is  sure  to  restore  you  ;  but 
you  have  not,  as  I  have,  a  thousand  times 
thought  of  the  means  of  preparing  it.  How 
will  you  manage?"  Medical  science  in  this 
matter  favored  fashion,  and  in  1684  a  physi- 
cian of  Paris,  called  Bachat,  propounded  at 
the  schools  of  the  faculty,  during  his  presi- 
dency, a  thesis  to  prove  that  chocolate  well 
made  is  an  "invention  of  the  gods  rather 
than  Nectar  and  Ambrosia."  This  opinion 
was  also  that  of  Linna)us,  who  gave  to  cocoa 
the  name  of  Theobroma,  or  food  of  the  gods. 
Nevertheless,  chocolate  never  acquired  in 
France  the  same  popularity  as  coffee.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  may,  perhaps,  be 
sought  in  the  French  organism.  Suitable  for 
the  inhabitants  of  hot,  dry  countries,  choco- 
late is  too  heavy  for  the  man  of  the  north. 
On  the  other  hand,  coffee  excites  him,  stim- 
ulates him  at  the  same  time  that  it  favors  the 
development  of  his  ideas.  Chocolate  is  still 
less  popular  in  England  than  in  France,  and 
it  is  not  coffee  but  tea  which  is  in  England  the 
prevailing  beverage.  Tea  in  France  and  coffee 
in  England  are  almost  equally  undriukable. 

— Either  a  thing  is  right  to  be  done  or  it  is 
not ;  there  should  be  no  neutral  ground  bo* 
tweon  duty  and  inclination. 
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BE  CHEERFUL. 

BY  S.   M.   S. 

"A  MERRY  heart  dotli  good  like  a  medicine, 
"but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones."  So 
saith  good  King  Solomon,  and  though  some 
squeamish  one  may  contend  that  this  is  un- 
commonly plain  language,  yet  the  proverb 
iisefully  illustrates  a  universally  accepted 
truth.  There  is  much  allegorical  aptness  in 
the  superstitious  saying,  that  ''every  sigh  is 
a  drop  wrung  from  the  heart's  blood;"  but 
laughter  adds  in  manifold  ways  to  longevity. 
It  awakes  the  mind  to  merriment,  shakes  the 
dust  of  despondency  from  the  soul,  and  loosens 
the  shackles  of  inertion  from  weak  mortality. 
So  all  ye  who  prize  beauty,  wisdom,  and 
happiness,  follow  the  sage's  advice,  and  wear 
*'  a  merry  heart." 

We  seldom  secure  sympathy  for  bewailing 
a  sad  destiny  ;  friends  ordinarily  prefer  fun, 
feasting,  and  frolic,  to  the  sober  realities  of 
every  day  life,  becoming  estranged  by  the 
trials  of  penury  and  misfortune.  They  seek 
only  to  share  prosperity,  and  ' '  a  friend  in 
need"  so  seldom  presents  himself  at  the 
desired  season,  that  it  is  better  never  to  be 
needy.  Appear  to  flourish,  and  you  are 
likely  to  do  so  ;  but  let  your  fortunes  percep- 
tibly depreciate,  and  you  find  yourself  for- 
saken. Even  your  familiar  friend  fears  being 
involved  in  the  struggle ;  just  as  the  last 
clutches  of  a  drowning  man  would  drag  his 
preserver  down  to  a  watery  grave.  While 
thousands  stand  on  the  shore,  perhaps  not  one 
will  rush  to  the  rescue,  and  although  such 
circumstances  are  said  to  be  excellent  tests  of 
friendship,  yet  sometimes  they  are  so  very 
thorough  as  to  leave  you  alone  and  uncared 
for !  Is  it  not  more  desirable  to  rest  in  the 
fancied  favor  of  your  friends,  than  to  have 
them  all  tried  and  found  wanting  ?  But  in 
the  midst  of  popularity,  have  a  care  lest  you 
become  too  proud  of  "disinterested"  atten- 
tions, and  you  should  seem  subservient,  though 
you  reign  despotically.  If  you  are  selfish  or 
overbearing,  you  inflict  the  same  injury  upon 
others  that  you  are  striving  to  avoid.  To 
enjoy  life,  endeavor  to  promote  universal 
happiness. 

Is  there  a  luxury  in  grief?  Should  we  not 
pity  those  miserably  misanthropic  mortals 
wlio  mope,  moan,  and  mourn  over  irremedi- 
afele  evils,  at  the  expense  of  health,  wealth, 


and  happiness,  instead  of  thanking  their  lucky 
stars  for  the  superiority  of  their  lot  to  that  of 
others  around  them  ?  Contrast,  in  such  cases, 
is  a  remedy  as  efi'ective  as  it  is  effectual. 
When  "Flora  McFlimsey"  requires  a  new 
style  of  hat,  show  her  that  poor  girl  who 
possesses  not  even  an  apology  for  a  bonnet. 
Or  if  "Mr.  Frederick  Fitzquisite,"  growing 
dissatisfied  with  his  salary  of  "a  thousand 
per  annum,"  indolently  sighs  for  a  handsome 
expectancy ;  tell  him  of  yon  patient  laborer 
who  supports  himself  and  family  on  six 
dollars  a  week.  Even  in  lesser  degrees  of 
comparison,  we  can  always  discover  greater 
objects  of  pity  than  ourselves. 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,"  and  rise  above 
the  clouds  of  adversity  though  they  threaten 
momentarily  to  overwhelm  you.  Thus  may 
you  be  led  to  foi'get  your  precarious  position, 
until  soon  a  ray  of  hope  penetrates  the  ob- 
scurity, and  at  last  all  darkness  disappears, 
the  day  dawning  forth  with  renewed  brilliancy. 
Don't  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  on  dismal 
themes,  lest  a  gloomy  imagination  run  away 
with  Yon.  It  always  augments  grief  and 
magnifies  misfortune.  Interest  yourself  in 
the  present,  and  diffuse  the  extra  pleasures 
of  a  day  throughout  succeeding  ones  in  order 
to  enliven  the  whole  week.  Preserve  the 
memory  of  past  happiness  until  sure  of  a 
fresh  supply  ;  but  never  place  yourself  so  as 
to  lose  sight  of  both.  It  is  as  oppressive  as 
the  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse. 

Remember,  when  assailed  by  affliction,  that 
"  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining  ;"  and  could 
we  but  see  aright,  many  apparent  calamities 
are  but  blessings  in  disguise.  "Hope  is  a 
better  companion  than  fear,"  and  "  morning 
is  ever  the  daughter  of  night."  "  Whatever 
is,  is  right,"  and  presumption  alone  would 
avert  the  hand  of  Providence. 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 

PAR   LAMARTIXE. 

"Naitre  dans  le  printemps,  mourir  comme  les  roses," 
Born  ia  the  springtime  to  die  with  the  rosrs, 

On  the  wing  of  a  zephyr  to  swim  the  pure  sky, 
To  float  on  the  bosom  the  flow'ret  incloses, 

And  sunshine  and  fragrance  to  drink  till  it  die. 
Still  youthful,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  its  wings, 
Like  a  breath  through  the  blue  vault  eternal  it  spriu£ 

The  butterfly's  charming  existence  is  this. 
It  resembles  desire,  whicli  is  never  at  rest ; 
Which  everytliing  tasting  deorns  nothing  the  best, 

And  returns  towards  heavea  to  seek  for  its  bliss. 


IN  SEAECH  OF  AN  OWNER. 


AN  OUTLINE   OF   LIFE. 

lY    CHARLES    D.     GAKDETTE. 


I. 

The  bell  sounded,  and  the  car  stopped. 
"Here's  your  change,  sir."  said  the  con- 
ductor to  my  friend  John  Henry,  as  he  emerged. 
John  Henry  took  the  "currency,"  stepped 
gracefully  off  the  platform,  tripped  on  the 
step  and  fell  in  a  rather  unexpected  manner, 
I  fancy,  upon  the  bosom  of  a  lady  who  was 
advancing  to  enter  the  car.  Considering  the 
suddenness  of  the  embrace,  she  bore  the 
shock  womanfully,  and  saved  John  Henry's 
l^erpendicular  as  well  as  her  own  from  being 
instantly  degraded  into  the  horizontal.  The. 
opportunity  not  being  entirely  favorable  for  a 
prolonged  tete-a-tete,  they  separated  somewhat 
hurriedly,  the  lady  got  into  the  car,  and  John 
Henry  and  I  went  our  pedestrian  way  without 
special  exultation. 

"She  wasn't  at  all  a  bad-looking  girl,"  said 
John  Henry,  presently,  in  a  meditative  man- 
ner, and  as  if  rather  to  himself  than  to  me. 

"No,  she  wasn't,"  said  I;  "on  the  con- 
trary, quite  the  reverse." 

"And  young?"  added  he,  interrogatively. 
"Quite  so!"  I  replied,  with  decision. 
"Didn't  know  her,  did  you  !" 
"  No  !     Hello  !  what 's  that  hanging  to  your 
cravat  ?" 

John  Henry  put  up  his  hand  and  took  the 
object  off.  Having  taken  it  off,  he  looked  at 
it  in  a  bewildered  manner,  and  exclaimed  : 
"It  's  a  breastpin,  b}''  George  !" 

Being  reluctant  to  deny  so  evident  a  fact,  I 
agreed  with  him,  and  added  that,  "It  was  a 
lady's  brooch,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I 
thought." 

"So  it  is,"  said  John  Henry;  "a  mosaic 
brooch  with  a  dandelion,  or  a  daisy,  or  a  dog- 
wood flower  on  it !" 

It  was  an  anemone,  but  this  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

"  I  must  have  caught  it  from  that  damsel," 
continued  John  Henry,  reflectively. 

"Like  the  smallpox,  eh?"  suggested  I. 
"I  mean  it  must  have  stuck  to  me  when  I 
foil  against  her." 

"I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  your  conclu- 
sion, John,"  said  I ;    "  but  now  you  've  got  it, 
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in  the  words  of  the  great  romancist,    '  what 
will  you  do  with  it,'  my  boy  ?" 

"  Find  the  owner  and  return  it,  of  course," 
exclaimed  John  Henry,  as  indignantly  as  if 
he  suspected  a  covert  insinuation  on  my  part 
that  he  would  immediately  leave  it  with  "his 
uncle." 

"Of  course,'''  echoed  I ;    "but  how?" 

"  Oh,  the  natural  way  ;  by  advertising  it  in 
the  papers."    ' 

"  In  how  many,  for  instance  ?" 

"  I  mean  only  in  one,  of  course.  See  here, 
stop  your  eternal  quizzing,  Bolker,  and  let's 
be  serious." 

"  Amen  !  I  'm  as  serious  as — as  England's 
late  professions  of  neutrality  were,  for  in- 
stance. Go  on.  What  were  you  going  to 
remark  ?" 

"Just  this.  We'll  advertise  this  thing, 
you  know,  and  thereby  not  only  have  the 
pleasure  of  restoring  it  to  its  owner,  but  the 
still  greater  one  of  making  her  acquaintance. 
Don't  you  see  ?  She  was  a  deuced  pretty  girl, 
Bolker!" 

"Agreed.  Her  father,  or  her  brother,  or 
her  cousin,  or  somebody,  will  call  for  it,  thank 
you,  offer  to  pay  expenses,  and — voila  !  as  the 
French  say." 

This  supposition  appearing  probable  to  John 
Henry,  he  looked  mildly  discomfited  for  a 
moment.  But,  brightening  up  again  :  "  A^f  11> 
never  mind,"  said  the  noble-minded  youth, 
"we  shall  have  done  our  duty,  you  know, 
anyhow  ! ' ' 

"John  Henry,  your  sentiments    command 
my  admiration   and   excite   my  emulation!" 
cried  I,  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm.      "Let 
us  go  and  do  the  thing  insta7iter !" 
We  went  and  did  it. 

The  next  morning  the  following  notice  ap- 
peared among  the  "Personals"  of  a  widely 
circulating  daily  : — 

"If  the  young  lady,  against  whom  a  gen- 
tleman accidentally  fell  in  getting  out  of  a 
city  passenger-car  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
Street  and  Hickory  Square,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, will  call  on,  or  send  lier  address  to  John 
Henry  Jones,    No.   50   Butternut  Place,   she 
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vrill  receive  the  mosaic  brooch  which  she  lost 
on  that  occasion. 

"N.  B.  The  brooch  has  an  anemone  in- 
crusted  in  the  stone." 

[John  Henry  insisted  it  was  a  dandelion, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  substitute  "anemone"  for  that  somewhat 
less  poetical  wildflower.  J.  H.  is  not  well  up 
in  his  botanj^] 

His  conscience  being  appeased  by  this  hon- 
orable action,  he  waited  tranquilly  for  the 
result.  I  also  waited  with  at  least  equal 
tranquillity,  and  quite  as  comfortable  an  in- 
ward monitor,  if  not  more  so. 


II. 

Forty- EIGHT  hours  having  passed  without 
any  call  for  the  brooch,  John  Henry's  tran- 
quillity became  disturbed. 

Going  into  his  office  to  hear  the  ' '  last  bul- 
letin," I  caught  him  with  the  brooch  before 
him,  gazing  upon  it  with  a  melancholy  fixity 
of  expression  quite  touching. 

* '  She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  Bolker ! ' ' 
murmured  he,  with  a  sigh. 

His  melancholy  was  catching.  I  echoed 
his  sigh,  as  I  replied:  "She  was,  indeed, 
John  Henry  ! ' ' 

Suddenly  an  idea,  passing  through  space 
apparently  unappropriated,  was  caught  on  the 
wing  by  John  Henry. 

"Bolker,"  said  he,  "we  ought  to  have 
looked  over  the  papers  to  see  if  the  young 
lady  hasn't  advertised  her  loss  herself." 

Not  wishing  to  acknowledge  my  defect  of 
imagination,  I  replied  that  "I  had  thought  so 
all  along." 

"Then  why  the  dickens  didn't  you  suggest 
it?"  asked  .John  Henry,  logically  enough. 

But  I  did  not  conceive  it  consistent  with 
my  dignity  to  answer  this  somewhat  abrupt 
query,  so  merely  said  :  "  Let 's  do  it  now,  my 
boy." 

We  took  up  the  pile.  (J.  H.  files  all  his 
papers — a  legal  habit  he  has  :  he  hasn't  many 
of  'em.)  John  Henry  read,  while  I  looked 
over  his  shoulder  : — 

"'Lost:  a  wallet  containing' — that's  not 
it ! — '  a  small  black  and  tan' — nor  that  ! — '  a 
carpet-bag,  with' — go  ahead!— *  a  sable  muff 
and' — *  a  gold  locket,  with  a  lock  of — '  a  gold 
breastpin' — ha!  no!  it  says  'enamel  and  jet.' 
'  A  small  mosaic  breastpin' — that  's  like  it,  by 
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George  !  —  'a  small  mosaic  breastpin  or  brooch, 
figure  of  flower,  not  remembered  what  flower ; 
somewhere  between  Berberry  Street  and  Hick- 
ory Square' — Hickory  Square,  you  see  ! — '  on 
Wednesday  morning' — ha  !  the  very  time  ! — 
The  finder  will  be  suitably  rewarded,  and 
confer  a  favor,  by  returning  the  article  to  No. 
9  Acorn  Row.' — Hurrah!  that's  the  ticket!" 
cried  John  Henry,  wildly  tossing  up  the  paper. 
"Let's  go,  right  off!" 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  I,  again  picking  up 
the  journal,  "there's  a  lot  more  losses  here 
yet.  Let 's  go  over  'em  all.  There's  no  harm 
in  increasing  the  chances,  my  boy." 

John  Henry  reluctantly  consented,  and  I 
continued  to  run  down  the  column. 

It  was  lucky  I  did,  we  both  agreed,  since 
we  found  three  more  "mosaic  brooches" 
among  the  missing ;  one  without  other  descrip- 
tion, but  both  the  others  mentioned  as  having 
"flowers"  upon  them,  and,  singularly  enough, 
all  three  lost,  or  at  least  missed  and  presumed 
to  be  lost,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
spot  of  John  Henry's  adventure. 

The  finder  of  the  first  (the  one  described  as 
simply  "mosaic")  was  to  call  at  "No.  190, 
Tenth  Street,  West. ' '  Of  the  second,  at  ' '  No. 
2025  Sycamore  Place,"  and  the  picker-up  of 
the  third  was  directed  to  "  Cranberry  Court, 
no  number,  but  the  first  house  from  the  cor- 
ner, lower  side." 

"Four  strings  to  your  bow,  John  Henry," 
said  I. 

"Why,  it'll  be  a  regular  'lark'  going 
round!"  cried  my  friend,  enthusiastically. 
"  Who  knows  how  many  pretty  girls  we  may 
come  across  in  these  places,  eh,  Bolker  ? 
Wake  up,  man!  You  don't  seem  to  see  the 
fun!" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  do  !  It  will  be  equal  to  '  Japhet 
in  search  of  a  father,'  in  point  of  dramatic 
interest,  I  've  no  doubt.  I  feel  quite  touched 
by  the  situation.  Suppose  we  make  a  story 
of  it,  and  call  it,  '  The  Mystic  Brooch  ;  or,  The 
Tangled  Trace  of  the  Mysterious  Maiden?' 
My  sympathies  are  vividly  enlisted,  I  assure 
you — get  the  brooch  !  Hand  the  poor  waif 
here,  John  Henry,  and  let  me  kiss  it  for  its 
moth — its  owner  !  Apropos,  when  do  we  start 
upon  this  chivalric  quest  ?" 

"  Right  off,  if  you  like.  Let  me  see  :  Acorn 
Row's  the  nearest,  only  five  minutes'  walk, 
we  '11  begin  with  that,  if  you  say  so." 

"Come  on!  Accoutred  as  I  am  I  plunge, 
without  hesitation,  into  the  adventure,  and 
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I. 

The  bell  sounded,  and  the  car  stopped. 
"Here's  your  change,  sir."  said  the  con- 
ductor to  my  friend  John  Henry,  as  he  emerged. 
John  Henry  took  the  "  currency,"  stepped 
gracefully  off  the  platform,  tripped  on  the 
step  and  fell  in  a  rather  unexpected  manner, 
I  fancy,  upon  the  bosom  of  a  lady  who  was 
advancing  to  enter  the  car.  Considering  the 
suddenness  of  the  embrace,  she  bore  the 
shock  womaufuUy,  and  saved  John  Henry's 
jjerpendicular  as  well  as  her  own  from  being 
instantly  degraded  into  the  horizontal.  The. 
opportunity  not  being  entirely  favorable  for  a 
prolonged  tele-a-ttte,  they  separated  somewhat 
hurriedly,  the  lady  got  into  the  car,  and  John 
Henry  and  I  went  our  pedestrian  way  without 
special  exultation. 

"She  wasn't  at  all  a  bad-looking  girl,"  said 
John  Henry,  presently,  in  a  meditative  man- 
ner, and  as  if  rather  to  himself  than  to  me. 

"No,  she  wasn't,"  said  I;  "on  the  con- 
trary, quite  the  reverse." 

"And  young  ?"  added  he,  interrogatively. 
"Quite  so!"  I  replied,  with  decision. 
"Didn't  know  her,  did  you  !" 
"No!     Hello!  what 's  that  hanging  to  your 
cravat  ?" 

John  Henry  put  up  his  hand  and  took  the 
object  off.  Having  taken  it  off,  he  looked  at 
it  in  a  bewildered  manner,  and  exclaimed : 
"It  's  a  breastpin,  hy  George  !" 

Being  reluctant  to  deny  so  evident  a  fact,  I 
agreed  with  him,  and  added  that,  "It  was  a 
lady's  brooch,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I 
thought." 

"So  it  is,"  said  John  Henry;  "a  mosaic 
brooch  with  a  dandelion,  or  a  daisy,  or  a  dog- 
wood flower  on  it  !" 

It  was  an  anemone,  but  this  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

"  I  must  have  caught  it  from  that  damsel," 
continued  John  Henry,  reflectively. 

"Like  the  smallpox,  eh?"  suggested  I. 
"I  mean  it  must  have  stuck  to  me  when  I 
fi'U  against  her." 

"I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  your  conclu- 
sion, John,"  said  I ;   "  but  novv  you  've  got  it, 
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in  the  words  of  the  great  romancist,    '  what 
will  you  do  with  it,'  my  boy  ?" 

"  Find  the  owner  and  return  it,  of  course," 
exclaimed  John  Henry,  as  indignantly  as  if 
he  suspected  a  covert  insinuation  on  my  part 
that  he  would  immediately  leave  it  with  "his 
uncle." 

* '  Of  course,  ''^  echoed  I ;   "  but  how  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  natural  way  ;  by  advertising  it  in 
the  papers."    ' 

"  In  how  many,  for  instance  ?" 

"  I  mean  only  in  one,  of  course.  See  here, 
stop  your  eternal  quizzing,  Bolker,  and  let 's 
be  serious." 

"  Amen  !  I  'm  as  serious  as — as  England's 
late  professions  of  neutrality  were,  for  in- 
stance. Go  on.  What  were  you  going  to 
remark  ?" 

"Just  this.  We'll  advertise  this  thing, 
you  know,  and  thereby  not  only  have  the 
pleasure  of  restoring  it  to  its  owner,  but  the 
still  greater  one  of  making  her  acquaintance. 
Don't  you  see  ?  She  was  a  deuced  pretty  girl, 
Bolker!" 

"Agreed.  Her  father,  or  her  brother,  or 
her  cousin,  or  somebody,  will  call  for  it,  thank 
you,  offer  to  pay  expenses,  and — voila  !  as  the 
French  say." 

This  supposition  appearing  probable  to  John 
Henry,  he  looked  mildly  discomfited  for  a 
moment.  Bat,  brightening  up  again  :  "  ^Yell, 
never  mind,"  said  the  noble-minded  youth, 
"we  shall  have  done  our  duty,  you  know, 
anyhow  !" 

"John  Henry,  your  sentiments    command 
my  admiration   and   excite   my  emulation!" 
cried  I,  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm.      "Let 
us  go  and  do  the  thing  instanter  P^ 
We  went  and  did  it. 

The  next  morning  the  following  notice  ap- 
peared among  the  "Personals"  of  a  widely 
circulating  daily  : — 

"If  the  3'oung  lady,  against  whom  a  gen- 
tleman accidentally  fell  in  getting  out  of  a 
city  passenger-car  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
Street  and  Hickory  Square,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, will  call  on,  or  send  her  address  to  John 
Henry  Jones,    No.   50   Butternut  Place,   she 
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vrill  receive  the  mosaic  brooch  which  she  lost 
on  that  occasion. 

"N.  B.  The  brooch  has  an  anemone  in- 
crusted  in  the  stone." 

[John  Henrj  insisted  it  was  a  dandelion, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  substitute  "anemone"  for  that  somewhat 
less  poetical  wildflower.  J.  H.  is  not  well  up 
in  his  botany,] 

His  conscience  being  appeased  by  this  hon- 
orable action,  he  waited  tranquilly  for  the 
result.  I  also  waited  with  at  least  equal 
tranquillity,  and  quite  as  comfortable  an  in- 
ward monitor,  if  not  more  so. 


II. 

Forty- EIGHT  hours  having  passed  without 
any  call  for  the  brooch,  John  Henry's  tran- 
quillity became  disturbed. 

Going  into  his  office  to  hear  the  "  last  bul- 
letin," I  caught  him  with  the  brooch  before 
him,  gazing  upon  it  with  a  melancholy  fixity 
of  expression  quite  touching. 

* '  She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  Bolker ! ' ' 
murmured  he,  with  a  sigh. 

His  melancholy  was  catching.  I  echoed 
his  sigh,  as  I  replied:  "She  was,  indeed, 
John  Henry  !" 

Suddenly  an  idea,  passing  through  space 
apparently  unappropriated,  was  caught  on  the 
wing  by  John  Henry. 

"Bolker,"  said  he,  "we  ought  to  have 
looked  over  the  papers  to  see  if  the  young 
lady  hasn't  advertised  her  loss  herself." 

Not  wishing  to  acknowledge  my  defect  of 
imagination,  I  replied  that  "I  had  thought  so 
all  along." 

"Then  why  the  dickens  didn't  you  suggest 
it?"  asked  .John  Henry,  logically  enough. 

But  I  did  not  conceive  it  consistent  with 
my  dignity  to  answer  this  somewhat  abrupt 
query,  so  merely  said  :  "  Let 's  do  it  now,  my 
boy." 

We  took  up  the  pile.  (J.  H.  files  all  his 
papers — a  legal  habit  he  has  :  he  hasn't  many 
of  'em.)  John  Henry  read,  while  I  looked 
over  his  shoulder  : — 

"'Lost:  a  wallet  containing' — that's  not 
it ! — 'a  small  black  and  tan' — nor  that ! — 'a 
carpet-bag,  with' — go  ahead! — 'a  sable  muff 
and' — '  a  gold  locket,  with  a  lock  of — '  a  gold 
breastpin' — ha!  no!  it  says  'enamel  and  jet.' 
'  A  small  mosaic  breastpin' — that  's  like  it,  by 
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George  !  —  *  a  small  mosaic  breastpin  or  brooch, 
figure  of  flower,  not  remembered  what  flower ; 
somewhere  between  Berberry  Street  and  Hick- 
ory Square' — Hickory  Square,  you  see  ! — '  on 
Wednesday  morning' — ha  !  the  very  time  ! — 
The  finder  will  be  suitably  rewarded,  and 
confer  a  favor,  by  returning  the  article  to  No. 
9  Acorn  Row.' — Hurrah!  that's  the  ticket!" 
cried  John  Henry,  wildly  tossing  up  the  paper. 
"Let's  go,  right  off!" 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  I,  again  picking  up 
the  journal,  "there's  a  lot  more  losses  here 
yet.  Let 's  go  over  'em  all.  There's  no  harm 
in  increasing  the  chances,  my  boy." 

John  Henry  reluctantly  consented,  and  I 
continued  to  run  down  the  column. 

It  was  lucky  I  did,  we  both  agreed,  since 
we  found  three  more  "mosaic  brooches" 
among  the  missing ;  one  without  other  descrip- 
tion, but  both  the  others  mentioned  as  having 
"flowers"  upon  them,  and,  singularly  enough, 
all  three  lost,  or  at  least  missed  and  presumed 
to  be  lost,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
spot  of  John  Henry's  adventure. 

The  finder  of  the  first  (the  one  described  as 
simply  "mosaic")  was  to  call  at  "No.  190, 
Tenth  Street,  West."  Of  the  second,  at  "  No. 
2025  Sycamore  Place,"  and  the  picker-up  of 
the  third  was  directed  to  "  Cranberry  Court, 
no  number,  but  the  first  house  from  the  cor- 
ner, lower  side." 

"Four  strings  to  your  bow,  John  Henry," 
said  I. 

"Why,  it'll  be  a  regular  'lark'  going 
round!"  cried  my  friend,  enthusiastically. 
"  Who  knows  how  many  pretty  girls  we  may 
come  across  in  these  places,  eh,  Bolker  ? 
Wake  up,  man!  You  don't  seem  to  see  the 
fun!" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  do  !  It  will  be  equal  to  '  Japhet 
in  search  of  a  father,'  in  point  of  dramatic 
interest,  I  've  no  doubt.  I  feel  quite  touched 
by  the  situation.  Suppose  we  make  a  story 
of  it,  and  call  it,  '  The  Mystic  Brooch  ;  or,  The 
Tangled  Trace  of  the  Mysterious  Maiden?' 
My  sympathies  are  vividly  enlisted,  I  assure 
you — get  the  brooch  !  Hand  the  poor  waif 
here,  John  Henry,  and  let  me  kiss  it  for  its 
moth — its  owner  !  Apropos,  when  do  we  start 
upon  this  chivalric  quest  ?" 

"  Right  off,  if  you  like.  Let  me  see  :  Acorn 
Row's  the  nearest,. only  five  minutes'  walk, 
we  '11  begin  with  tTiat,  if  you  say  so." 

"Come  on!  Accoutred  as  I  am  I  plunge, 
without  hesitation,  into  the  adventure,  and 
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bid  you  follow — or,  rather,  lead — John  Henrj. 
En  avant ."' 


III. 

It  was  a  tall,  dingy  brick  lionse,  with  green 
blinds,  and  a  bedraggled  female  of  tropical 
complexion  washing  the  front  pavement. 

"Who  shall  we  ask  for.  Bolker  ?"  whis- 
pered John  Henry. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  particulan.  Any  one  you 
like  !"  said  I,  modestly  declining  the  respon- 
sibility ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  pulling  the 
bell. 

"  Confound  you !  Why  can't  you  help  a 
fellow  to  a  serious  answer?"  objurgated  J.  H. 

"My  dear  fellow,  recall  the  proverb,  I  beg 
of  you,  which  says,  so  forcibly,  '  Help  your- 
self and  others  will  help  you.'  It 's  a  good 
proverb.     Try  a  little  of  it." 

"Look  here,  now,  Bolker,  if  you  go  on 
much — ' ' 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  'd  rather  go  in,"  said  I, 
as  the  door  just  then  opened,  and  disclosed 
another  tropic  female,  not  quite  so  bedraggled 
as  her  double  outside.  And,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  I  stepped  into  the  hall. 

"Is — does — is  the  young  lady  who  lost  a 
mosaic  brooch  at  home  ?"  asked  John  Henry, 
of  the  tropic  female. 

"Lost  abroach  ?"  replied  the  F.  F.  showing 
the  whites  of  her  eyes.  "  Wauk  inter  de 
I)arler,  sa,  an'  I'll  tell  Miss  Bessy." 

We  walked  into  the  parlor;  and  I  was 
instantly  overcome  with  a  presentiment,  or 
something  even  stronger,  that  we  were  in  a 
boarding-house.  If  it  was  anything  stronger* 
than  a  presentiment,  I  fancy  it  must  have 
been  the  combined  odor  of  dishcloth  and 
cabbage. 

"  I  wonder  if  Miss  Bessy  is  the  exceedingly 
pretty  girl  I  tumbled  against!"  murmured 
John  Henry,  "eh,  Bolker?" 

"So  doll" 

This  apparently  quenched  further  remark 
on  the  part  of  J.  H.  for  a  time,  and  before  he 
recovered  himself,  "Miss  Bessy"  entered  the 
room. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  John  Henry's 
face  as  his  glance  "  took  her  in."  As  near  as 
1  can  describe  it,  the  expression  thereof  was 
a  luminous  representation  of  that  extraordi- 
]iary  physiognomical  phenomenon,  known  as 
"looking  six  ways   for  Sunday."     With  re- 


gard to  Miss  Bessy's  portraiture,  I  can  only 
state  my  conviction  that,  although  at  some 
remote  period  she  had  undoubtedly  been 
young,  no  memory  of  man  could  have  recalled 
an  epoch  in  which  she  had  claimed,  of  right, 
the  homage  that  valor  owes  to  beauty. 

"  I — beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  stammered 
John  Henry.  "Are  you  the  yo —  the  lady 
who  advertised  the  loss  of  a  mosaic  brooch  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  s'pose  you've  found  it, 
hav'n't  you?"  replied  Miss  Bessy,  speaking 
with  a  snap  to  her  words,  as  if  she  bit  the 
ends  off  just  before  she  let  go  of  them. 

"Yes,  ma'am — that  is,  no!  I  don't  know, 
I  think  not !" 'stammered  poor  John  Henry, 
perfectly  off  his  feet,  so  to  speak,  and  floun- 
dering about  in  a  sea  of  dilemma. 

"  What  do  you  ask  me  for,  then  ?"  snapped 
Miss  Bessy.  "And  what  d'you  come  here 
for,  I  'd  like  to  know,  sir  ?  If  you  think  I  'm 
going  to  give  more  'n  a  dollar  reward,  you  're 
mistaken,  I  can  tell  you,  young  man ;  so  you 
needn't  hold  back." 

"Madam,"  said  John  Henry,  with  a  face 
glowing  in  all  the  scarlet  effulgence  of  insulted 
dignity,  "you  are  a — mistaken  in  my  object; 
but  a  further  interview  is  un'necessary.  Come, 
Mr.  Bolker." 

"Look  here,  young  man!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Bessy,  with  a  sharper  snap  than  ever,  "I'd 
just  thank  you  to  explain — " 

The  last  "young  man"  was  too  much  for 
John  Henry.  He  rose  sternly,  and  walked 
\o  the  door.  "  I  have  not  found  your  brooch, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  "  and,  therefore,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  explain  !     Good-morning  !" 

Just  as  we  reached  the  front  door,  the 
desire  for  revenge  smote  upon  my  friend's 
soul,  and  he  remarked  to  me,  in  a  very  audible 
voice,  "I  say,  what  a  confounded  bad  smell 
there  was  in  that  old  woman's  parlor!" 

And  this  observation  seeming  to  appease 
him,  he  became  gay  and  happy  again,  and 
laughed  at  "Miss  Bessy's"  impertinence,  as 
we  walked  away. 

"Not  very  encouraging  so  far,  is  it,  Bol- 
ker ?"  said  he. 

"Not  specially,  I  confess." 

"Well,  nevermind;  let's  put  it  through, 
now  that  we  've  undertaken  it." 

"John  Henry,  your  perseverance  is  worthy 
of  a  better  cause  1  Heaven  speed  you,  my 
boy  ;  but  I  must  positively  go  to  dinner  !" 

"  What !  you  're  not  going  to  desert  me  in 
this  way,  Bolker  ?     It  i.sn't  fair.     Come,  old 
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fellow,  there  's  three  chances  yet  for  that  un- 
commonly x^retty  girl  I  We  '11  dine  together 
at  the  'Universal,'  afterwards." 

"  Friend  of  my  better  days,  I  'm  with  you 
still!  Say  no  more,  but  go  ahead!"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  heroic  resignation,  and  a  resolve 
to  have  a  bottle  of  Werk's  Catawba  at  dinner, 
on  John  Henry's  account,  in  case  of  final  dis- 
appointment in  his  search,  and  in  case  of 
success  on  my  own. 

We  therefore  wended  our  way  to  No.  190 
Tenth  Street,  West.  It  was  a  neat,  new  house, 
with  white  marble  steps,  and  hanging  baskets 
in  the  front  parlor  windows.  John  Henry 
remarked  that  *'  his  heart  beat  high  M^th  hope 
elate,"  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve  his 
statement.  In  point  of  fact,  my  own  was,  in 
a  mild  degree,  similarly  affected. 

''I  tell  you  what,  Bolker,"  said  J.  H.  as  we 
went  up  the  white  marble  steps,  "we  're  all 
right  this  time,  I'm  sure.  The  lovely  girl 
dwells  herein,  without  a  doubt.  For  your 
sake,  Bolker,  I  wish  there  may  be  two  of 
'em." 

"Thank  you!"  said  I,  appreciating  his 
generous  wish  deeply,  and  feeling  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  its  realization.  "Thank 
you,  John  Henry!  I  join  in  the  sentiment !" 
At  this  crisis,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
neatly  dressed  young  female,  whose  chief 
defects  of  person  consisted  in  red  hair,  a  turn- 
up nose,  and  a  double-barrelled  squint. 

"  Is  the  young  lady  who  lost  a  brooch  last 
Wednesday  at  home  ?^  asked  John  Henry,  in 
a  honeyed  voice. 

The  greatly  dressed  female  gazed  up  street 
with  her  right  eye,  and  down  street  with  her 
left  eye,  simultaneously,  and  replied  : — 
"An'  hev'  ye  foun'  the  broach,  sirr!" 
"That  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,"  said 
J.  IL,  with  the  honey  entirely  gone,    and  a 
•  wintry  acid  in  its  place.     "Is  your  mistress 
at  home  ?" 

"An'  supposin'  she  is,  sirr,  that's  nothin' 
to  do  wid  the  broach.  An'  if  it's  no  conse- 
quence to  me,  sirr,  I  'd  like  to  know  who  it  is 
to,  thin  ;  seein'  it's  mesilf  that-  has  lost  the 
same,  and  paid  a  whool  dollar  for  pittin'  it  in 
tlie  paper,  sirr." 

John  Henry  gasped ;  his  feelings  were  evi- 
dently far  too  many  for  him,  and,  without 
uttering  a  word,  he  turned  and  fled,  leaving 
me  standing  in  the  doorway. 

The  young  female  gazed  wildly  in  two  op- 
posite directions  at  once,  for  an  instant,  then 


turning  to  me,  and  looking  fixedly  at  the  tip 
of  her  nose,  "Is  it  mad  he  is?"  she  asked, 
hastily. 

The  question  was  certainly  a  natural  one, 
and  as  simple  as  it  was  apt  ;  but,  not  finding 
a  convenient  reply  at  the  moment,  and  con- 
sidering discussion  the  bitter  part  of  valor, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  adage  that  "imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery,"  and  complimented  John  Henry  by 
putting  it  into  immediate  practice. 


IV. 

It  was  with  a  chastened  spirit  that  John 
Henry — nay  !  let  me  also  confess  it ! — it  was 
with  chastened  spirits  that  John  Henry  and  I 
wended  our  way  toward  No.  2025  Sycamore 
Place.  Hope  had  ceased  to  tell  a  flattering  tale, 
and  if  she  still  sprung  eternal  in  the  human 
breasts  of  J.  H.  and  myself,  it  was  as  much 
as  a  match,  and  certainly  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  way  of  a  spring.  Therefore, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  elegant  brown-stone 
mansion  in  Sycamore  Place,  and  upon  making 
the  usual  inquiry  of  the  servant  in  livery  who 
opened  the  ebony  door  to  us,  were  answered 
that  "  Miss  Tynsell  had  lost  a  valuable  broock, 
and  had  advertised  it ;  but  it  had  been  returned 
that  morning,"  we  were  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  shock. 

"Bolker!"  exclaimed  John  Henry,  with 
manly  resignation,  as  we  slowly  descended 
the  lofty  steps,  "Bolker,  the  die  is  cast !  We 
sha'n't  find  her.  That  wonderfully  lovely 
girl  upon  whose  virgin  bosom  I  momentarily 
reposed  is  evidently  a  myth,  an  airy  nothing 
without  a  local  habitation  or  a  name,  and  the 
brooch  will  turn  out  to  be  a  pebble  or  a  leaf, 
like  the  conjuror's  money  in  the  fairy  tale. 
The  whole  circumstance  was  a  vision,  Bolker, 
and  life,  generally,  will  prove  to  be  a  dream, 
in  accordance  with  Bishop  Berkeley's  theory. 
Let  us  go  to  dinner !" 

* '  Your  fortitude,  John  Henry, ' '  said  I,  ad- 
miringly, "is  godlike,  and  your  last  remark 
is  replete  with  thoughts  that  glow  and  words 
that  burn.  I  feel  them  sensibly,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  my  epigastric  region.  But  do  you 
not  forget  '  Cranberry  Court,  no  number,  the 
first  house  from  the  corner?'  " 

"That  which  is  delayed,"  answered  J.  H., 
sententiously,  "is  not  necessarily  lost.  Let  us 
reserve  Cranberry  Court  for  our  bo7ine  louche.''^ 
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At  this  moment  John  Henry  glanced  me- 
chanically lip  at  the  front  windows  of  the 
elegant  brown-stone  mansion,  No.  2025,  oppo- 
site which  we  wore  still  hesitating,  and  in- 
stantly griped  my  arm  in  a  very  painful 
manner. 

*'Ah!  Oh!  what's  the  matter?"  cried  I, 
writhing  out  of  his  gripe,  and  looking  at  him 
apprehensively.  "Are  you  going  to  have  a 
fit?" 

"I  saw  her!  She  came  to  that  window! 
She's  in  that  house,  Bolke»r,  by  Jupiter!" 
exclaimed  John  Henry,  evidently  in  a  frenzied 
state  of  mind,  and  immediately  darted  up  the 
steps  again. 

Fearful  of  an  approaching  crisis,  I  rushed 
after  him,  and,  getting  between  his  out- 
stretched hand  and  the  bell-pull,  besought 
liim  to  be  calm,  and  restrain  himself  till  we 
could  find  a  cab  to  take  him  home. 

"Pshaw!"  said  he,  with  unnecessary  petu- 
lance, considering  the  kindness  of  my  offer, 
"don't  be  a  fool,  Bolker  !  I  tell  you  there  is 
some  mistake.  That  lovely  young  lady  is 
certainly  in  this  house.  I  saw  her  distinctly 
at  the  window,  a  moment  ago.  Let  me  alone, 
will  you  ?     I  know  what  I  'm  about." 

"  You  're  about  to  do  something  rash,  John 
Henry,"  I  answered;  "but  go  on !  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  entire  responsibility!" 

J.  H.  only  poohed ;  then  taking  out  his 
card-case  he  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  card,  and 
handed  it  to  me  while  he  pulled  the  bell. 

It  was  simply — "John  Henry  Jones's  com- 
pliments, and  requests  the  favor  of  a  moment's 
conversation  with  the  young  lady  who  has 
lost  the  brooch  mentioned  in  the  accompany- 
ing advertisement.  ' ' 

Perceiving  that  J.  H.  had  recovered  his 
usual  serenity,  I  returned  the  card  without 
remark,  and  the  liveried  servant  just  then 
opening  the  door,  my  friend  handed  him  the 
pasteboard  with  the  slip  cut  from  the  paper, 
and  requested  him  to  give  it  to  Miss  Tynsell. 
Upon  which  we  were  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way,  by  the  flunkey, 
and  awaited  the  result  with  rekindled  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  suspense. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and 
two — yes,  two  charming  maidens  made  their 
appearance,  both  evidently  recovering  from"  a 
recent  attack  of  cachinnation. 

"Mr.  Jones,  I  presume,"  said  the  taller  of 
the  two,  smiling  upon  me. 

John   Henry's  face  became  of  a  gorgeous 


hue,  as  he  hastened  to  explain  that  he  was 
Mr.  Jones,  and.  very  unnecessarily,  to  add 
that  I  was  his  friend  Mr.  Bolker  ;  whereat 
both  the  damsels  just  escaped  a  relapse  into 
their  late  state  of  hilarity.  I,  however,  bore 
J.  H.  no  malice  for  thus  introducing  me.  In- 
deed, I  rather  liked  it. 

"You  will  excuse  our  smiling,"  said  the 
same  maiden  who  had  spoken  before;  "but 
really  it  seemed  so  queer  that  my  friend  Miss 
Deane  and  I  should  both  have  lost  our  breast- 
pins the  same  day,  and  that  we  should  hav* 
been  disputing  as  to  whether  the  one  left  here 
this  morning  was  hers  or  mine,  for  they  are 
both  exactly  alike,  when  your  card  was 
brought  up  to  us." 

We  all  agreed  it  was  quite  a  coincidence, 
and,  recalling  the  manner  of  John  Henry's 
obtaining  possession  of  Miss  Tynsell's  brooch, 
we  became  as  merry  over  it  as  if  we  had  all 
been  familiarly  acquainted  for  a  long  time. 

"Why  did  you  not  advertise  your  loss, 
Miss  Deane,  if  the  question  be  not  indiscreet  ?" 
I  asked,  after  our  merriment  had  subsided. 

"Oh,  I  did,  sir!"  replied  that  bright-eyed 
little  damsel.  "  I  valued  it  very  highly,  for  it 
was  a  gift  from  Mr.  Tynsell,  who  has  been 
very,  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  Julia  and  me 
each  one  last  New  Year's,  just  alike.  I  have 
the  advertisement  in  my  pocket.  Here  it 
is." 

I  took  the  slip  from  her  fair  hand,  and 
glancing  at  it,  beheld  the  words :  "  Will  2)lease 
return  it  to  Cranberry  Court,  no  number,  the 
first  house  from  the  corner!" 

"John  Henry,"  said  I,  "allow  me  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  offering  you  the  '  bonne  houche^ 
referred  to."  And  I  handed  him  the  news- 
paper slip. 

J.  H.  looked  dreamily  at  me  as  he  took  it, 
but  woke  to  a  smiling  consciousness  the 
moment  he  had  looked  at  it.  Then,  in  a  tone 
of  mild  reproach,  which,  under  less  cheerful 
circumstances,  would  have  cut  me  to  the 
soul,  he  said  softly  :  "  Hadn't  you  better  call 
a  cab  to  take  me  home  before  the  '  fit'  comes 
on?" 

The  young  ladies'  countenances  wore  so 
singular  an  expression,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  rapid  explanation.  I  related 
our  morning's  experience  in  "search  of  the 
owner  of  the  brooch,"  in  a  manner,  which,  I 
fancy,  was  creditable  to  my  talents  as  a 
humorist. 

At  any  rate,  my  story  capped  the  climax  of 
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our  acquaintance  with  Miss  Tjnsell  and  Miss 
Deane  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  we  bade 
them  good-morning,  John  Henry  found  an 
amount  of  courage  somewhere  about  his  per- 
son sufficient  to  ask  Miss  Tjnsell  if  he  "  might 
call  again,  and  be  formally  presented  by  their 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Dawkins  ?"  To  which  she 
very  graciously  answered  that  *•  it  would  give 
her  pleasure." 

"I'll  take  you  along,  of  course,  Bolker," 
said  my  friend,  with  generous  condescension, 
when  we  got  into  the  street.  "Isn't  she  a 
singularly  lovely  girl  ?" 

"Yes!  Where  is  Cranberry  Court,  John 
Henry?" 

"  Oh  !  just  round  the  corner.  Let  us  go  to 
dinner.  I "  11  see  Phil  Dawkins  to-night. ' '  He 
had  the  bottle  of  Catawba,  and  one  of  Chateau 
Squem  besides. 

"And  now,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  bade 
John  Henry  good-bye,  and  saw  him  go  off  in  a 
very  exhilarated  manner  to  hunt  up  Dawkins, 
"  and  now  for  my  bonne  bouche  .'" 


v.. 

Nobody  "presented  me  formally"  to  the 
family  in  "Cranberry  Court,  first  house  from 
the  corner."  And  3'et  within  a  week  I  had 
made  three  visits  there.  Miss  Deane  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  former  clerk  of  Mr.  Tyn- 
sell's.  Her  father  was  dead,  and /her  mother 
and  herself  were  the  reverse  of  affluent. 
Being  rather  in  that  way  myself  made  things 
very  cheerful  and  unreserved  between  us. 

It  is  now  something  over  a  year  since  John 
Henry  fell  upon  Miss  Tynsell. 

I  called,  with  my  wife,  at  No.  2025  Syca- 
more Place  on  Wednesday  last  to  congratu- 
late Mrs.  and  Mr.  John  Henry  Jones  upon 
their  safe  return  from  the  bridal  tour. 

John  Henry  so  far  forgot  his  American 
stoicism  as  to  embrace  me  with  unction  before 
twenty  people,  to  most  of  whom  I  was  an 
utter  stranger. 

"  Remember  the  '  fit,'  John  Henry,  and  be 
calm,"  whispered  I,  returning  his  accolade 
nevertheless. 

"My  dearest  Julia!"  exclaimed  my  wife, 
kissing  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones  thirteen  times,  "  I  'm 
so  delighted  you  've  come  back.  William  has 
found  a  house  to  suit  us  at  last,  and  we  're 
going  to  move  out  of  that  horrid  Cranberry 
Court  next  week!" 


By  William  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  explain  that  Mrs.  Bolker  referred  to  the 
I)resent  writer,  who  has  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  calling  her  "Helen,  my  dear."  in  a  conju- 
gal way,  for  nearly  five  months. 

John  Henry's  formal  presentation  to  Miss 
Tynsell  had  something  to  do,  perhaps,  With  the 
slowness  of  his  wooing.  However,  John  Henry 
has  found  "the  owner"  he  was  in  search  of 
at  last,  and  converted  her  into  a  joint  pro- 
prietor ;  while  I  am  the  enviable  possessor  of 
a  delicious  bonne  bouche  whose  sweet  excellence 
will  be  constantly  renewed  to  me,  I  trust,  all 
the  days  of  my*  life  ! 


THE  CASKET  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.     PABOR. 

{Pearl  the  Seventh.) 
"REMEMBER,  REMEMBER!" 
0  Youth  !  in  your  promise,  your  faith,  and  your  pride, 
Remember,  remember,  the  stren  ^th  of  the  tide. 
It  sweeps  down  the  current  the  g  )od  and  the  brave, 
And  bears  in  its  bosom  a  gulf  and  a  grave. 
The  wine-cup  may  sparkle  with  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
Remember — remember — from  whence  it  is  won. 
It  comes  with  its  pieasui-es  that  change  into  pains  ; 
It  comes  with  its  promise,  but  never  remains ; 
How  many  have  travelled,  with  light  heart  and  free, 
Remember — remember— the  way  to  the  sea  ! 
But  free  heart  and  liijht  heart  have  vanished  away> 
And  duubt  and  the  darkness  have  shadowed  the  day. 
The  spell  of  the  tempter  is  subtle,  yet  strong  ! 
Remember — remember — it  binds  to  the  wrong. 
Then  nothing  can  save  you  !  and  nothing  recall 
The  hopes  that  will  vanish  away  at  your  fall. 
The  loves  you  may  cherish — the  flowers  of  the  heart — 
Remember — remember — will  all,  all  depart. 
The  blossoms  of  spring-time,  the  roses  of  May, 
Like  vapors  of  morning  will  vanish  away. 
The  promise  of  manhood,  pride,  honor,  and  fame 
Remember — remember — will  change  into  shame. 
AnJ  over  life's  record  this  epitaph  stand: 
He  died  by  the  poison  that  curses  the  laud. 
0  brother  !  my  brother!  to  you  I  appeal ! 
Remember — remember— you  win  wo  or  weal ! 
Though  tide  is  against  you,  though  current  is  swift. 
The  Pharos  of  safety  shines  over  the  drift. 
And  out  o'er  the  waters  a  beckoning  hand 
Remember — remember— points  out  the  sure  land. 
'Tis  the  Temperance  signal  that  floats  on  the  air! 
0  brother  !  my  brother !  true  safety  is  there. 


There  is  a  class  of  good  women  who  have 
no  I'ight  to  marry  good  men,  for  they  have  the 
power  of  saving  those  who  would  go  to  ruin 
but  for  the  guiding  providence  of  a  good  wife. 


ONLY   A  MECHANIC. 


BY    MARY    W.    JANVRIN. 


*'I  tELL  you,  sister  Jane,  that,  were  I  a 
young  woman,  I  would,  to-day,  rather  risk 
my  chances  of  happiness  with  Gilbert  Ainslie 
than  Bradbury  Groldiug.  But,  then,  young 
folks  will  choose  for  themselves  ;  and  old 
uncles  are  in  the  way,  if  they  offer  advice." 

*'  Why,  John  Lyman,  how  you  talk  !  This 
Ainslie  is  only  a  mechanic,  clever  enough,  in 
his  way,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  should  consider 
that  my  Alicia  had  thrown  herself  away,  and 
all  her  elegant  accomplishments  were  wasted, 
if  she  married  one  of  his  class!"  responded 
eccentric  old  John  Lyman's  haughty  widow 
sister. 

''  Highty-tighty  !  Jane  Ingersoll,  you  forget 
that  your  brother  John  was  a  'mechanic' 
himself  once,  and  acquired  his  fortune  by  his 
trade — a  carpenter ;  so  no  reflections,  if  you 
please,  good  sister  !"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  shake  of  his  forefinger. 

**  Brother  John,  why  will  you  persist  in 
such  vulgar  notions  ?  I  do  believe  you  enjoy 
mortifying  me  !  Every  one  knows  that  you 
were  an  architect,  which  is  a  profession  of 
itself!"  returned  the  lady.   . 

"A  carpenter,  Jane — a  carpenter,  at  first; 
then,  a  master  builder!"  persisted  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  keen,  gray 
eyes  ;  for  true  it  was  that  he  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  combating  the  foolish  pride  which 
caused  Mrs.  Ingersoll  to  keep  up  a  "genteel" 
style  of  living  on  a  moderate  annuity,  and  de- 
prive herself  of  many  necessary  comforts,  that 
her  only  daughter — something  of  a  belle  and 
beauty. — might  attract  a  wealthy  joar^t  in  mar- 
riage. "  What 's  the  use  of  disguising  names 
in  this  plain,  republican  country,  where  a 
man  of  the  masses  may — provided  he  has  the 
brain-power — work  himself  upward  to  wealth, 
position,  and  into  the  presidential  chair,  even  ! 
I  contend  that  a  mechanic  is  as  good  as  the 
highest  born  ;  and  that 's  why  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  this  young  Ainslie  ;  because  he 's 
manly,  intelligent,  not  bad  looking,  and 
working  away  at  his  trade  for  two  dollars  a 
day,  just  as  I  did  at  his  age  before  I  got  to 
be  an  '  architect,'  eh,  Jane  ?  And  I  intend  to 
stick  to  it,  Jane,  that  he  '11  make  a  worthy 
husband  for  any  girl  wlio  is  fortunate  enough 
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to  win  him  ;  no  disparagement  to  your  daugh- 
ter's lover,  though  of  course  for  I  don't  know 
the  young  man  much.  But  I  do  know  Ain- 
slie." 

"Well,  we  won't  talk  over  improbabilities, 
brother  John,"  said  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  coldly. 
"Alicia's  lot  is  cast;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  is  very  advantageous  for 
young  married  people  to  have  something  to 
start  upon.  It  relieves  them  from  much 
anxiety,  and  affords  them  means  of  enjoying 
iTTfe  while  they  can  ;  while  your  people  that 
acquire  a  fortune  are  always  obliged  to  wait 
till  they  're  old  before  they  can  take  any 
comfort." 

"  Sister  Jane,  I  know  that  a  man's  happiest 
years  are  those  spent  in  working  for  his 
money,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
competence  or  his  fortune  !  I  tell  you,  we 
can't  all  be  born  with  silver  spoons  in  our 
mouths  ;  we  must  b'e  content  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  work  our  way  up  ; 
and,  if  you  look  around  the  world,  you  '11  see 
that  the  self-made  men  are  the  pillars  of 
society." 

Uncle  John  Lyman  was  prone  to  get  a  little 
in  earnest  when  talking  on  his  favorite  point ; 
but  he  brought  up  suddenly  this  time. 

"  However,  no  more  on  this  subject  to-day. 
It 's  natural,  of  course,  for  you  to  wish  Alicia 
to  make  the  best  possible  match.  You  say 
she  is  engaged  to  this  young  Golding  she  's 
out  riding  with  to-day  ?" 

"Yes!"  and  Mrs.  Ingersoll  uttered  the 
monosyllable  in  a  tone  of  triumph.  "He 
offered  himself  at  Georgiana  Lorimer's  party, 
right  in  the  face  of  her  superior  expectations. 
You  know  Mr.  Lorimer  is  immenselij  wealthy, 
brother  Johnl" 

"  Hum — yes  ;  old  Job  Lorimer  has  a  pretty 
figure  ;  though  they  do  say  the  daughter  is 
none  too  handsome.  It  was  Alicia's  face  that  — 
had  something  to  do  with  it — eh,  Jane  ?  ^jk 
Well,  she  's  won  the  lion  from  them  all,  it 
seems !  Will  she  be  married  before  long, 
Jane  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  straightforward, 
business  manner. 

Again  Mrs.  IngersoU's  maternal  triumph 
was  n^anifest  in  her  flushed  cheek  aud  h« 
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answer.  *'  Mr.  Golding  urges  a  short  engage- 
ment. Probably  the  wedding  will  be  by 
June." 

"And  it's  now  April.  Two  months,  Jane. 
And  there  '11  be  a  great  to  do — white  silk  dress- 
es, gloves,  veils,  oi'ange-blossoms,  and  all  that ; 
and  then  a  trip  to  the  springs  or  the  moun- 
tains, I  suppose!"  queried  the  old  gentleman. 
"How  differently  they  do  these  ceremonies 
now  than  when  you  and  I  were  young,  Jane ! 
Not  that  I  remember  much  about  my  own 
wedding,"  he  said,  facetiously,  for  Uncle 
John  was  a  merry  old  bachelor,  • '  but  I  was 
thinking  of  the  time  when  you  and  Oliver 
Ingersoll  were  doubled,  Jane.  White  roses 
and  a  plain  muslin  were  thought  very  fine  then, 
you  know  ?" 

"Of  course  I  shall  make  some  show  for 
Alicia.  Her  future  prospects  will  demand  it, ' ' 
said  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  with  a  toss  of  her  head 
that  set  all  her  ribbons  astir.  "  Golding's 
family  are  among  the  best  connected  in  the 
city,  you  know,  brother  John." 

"Hum — that  means  they  call  themselves 
'aristocratic,'  the  younger  folks  —  for  the 
old  gentleman  's  always  been  too  busy  to  care 
about  your  frippery  called  '  social  distinc- 
tions ! '  "  returned  the  old  gentleman.  * '  Well, 
I  suppose  that,  after  the  wedding  is  all  over, 
the  young  couple  will  settle  down  to  house- 
keeping, and  the  young  man  into  steady 
business?" 

"Oh,  people  do  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
their  grandmothers  now-a-days,  brother  John! 
It  is  quite  fashionable  now  to  board  the  first 
year,  at  least ;  and,  as  Alicia  will  go  into 
society  a  great  deal,  they  will  take  rooms  at 
some  first-class  boarding-house.  Should  they 
go  to  housekeeping  afterwards,  I  shall  make 
my  home  with  my  daughter.  Yes,  Mr.  Grold- 
ing  will  go  into  his  father's  firm.  I  have 
heard  it  hinted  that,  as  the  old  gentleman  is 
failing,  he  will  retire  soon,  and  give  up  en- 
tirely to  Bradbury." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  the  young 
man's  business  capacities  ;  but  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  the  old  gentleman  made  half  his 
fortune  by  a  shrewd  head  and  judicious 
economy.  *  A  penny  saved  is  twopence  earned, ' 
you  know,  Jane.  I  hope  the  son  will  fol- 
low somewhat  in  his  father's  footsteps!  But 
I  'm  sorry  the  young  folks  won't  conclude  to 
go  to  housekeeping  in  a  comfortable,  mod- 
erate way.  •  This  boarding  at  fashionable 
places  tap§  the  till,  Jane ;  besides  leading  to 


high  notions  and  fostering  extravagant  habits. 
But  then,  as  I  said  before,  'tisn't  well  for  old 
uncles  to  meddle  with  young  folks'  affairs 
without  being  invited.  I  hope  everything 
will  turn  out  for  the  best !  Did  this  young 
Ainslie  ever  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
Alicia— offer  himself,  I  mean?"  he  asked, 
abruj^tly. 

Mrs.  Ingersoll' s  haughty  neck  curved  sud- 
denly. "  Certainly  not ! ,  My  daughter  never 
encouraged  him  at  all,  after  she  learned  his 
position,  which  happened  when  she  'd  met 
him  three  or  four  times.  The  young  man 
wasn't  to  blame,  of  course,  if  he  admired 
Alicia ;  but  I  have  always  thought  sister 
Sarah  was,  in  giving  him  the  entree  of  genteel 
society  at  her  house,  for  it  was  there  they 
met ;  and  every  one  was  shocked  at  his  being 
there." 

"  Oh  ho  !  then  every  one  must  vent  their 
indignation  on  old  John  Lyman;  for  he  it 
was  who  invited  Ainslie  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Ger- 
ry's ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  an  amused 
smile  and  keen  twinkling  eyes.  "I  saw  no 
good  reason  why  the  young  man  shouldn't 
pass  his  evenings  with  young  folks  of  his  own 
age  ;  so  I  took  him  there.  You  look  surprised, 
Jane." 

"Well,  brother  John,  you  do  have  the 
queerest  ideas !  No  wonder  people  call  you 
'  an  eccentricity  ! '  But  I  only  hope  neither  of 
Sarah's  girls  will  fall  in  love  with  your  pet ! 
You  '11  be  bringing  that  about  next ;  and  they 
are  nice,  clever  girls,  and  might  do  better." 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  Jane!  If  Alicia  looked 
down  upon  him,  it  isn't  likely  he  '11  want  to 
come  into  the  family  in  a  hurry  ! ' '  replied 
Uncle  John,  with  the  queerest  smile  on  his 
lips.  "  But  let 's  change  the  subject.  Alicia 
will  want  some  wedding-gear ;  and  you  know 
I  always  said  I  meant  to  do  something  for  my 
sisters'  girls  when  they  got  married  !"  And  he 
drew  forth  a  plethoric  leather  wallet  as  he 
spoke. 

Mrs.  Ingersoll's  eyes  sparkled.  Visions  of  a 
munificent  dowry  for  her  daughter  danced 
before  her  eyes.  "I'm  sure  you're  very 
kind,  brother  John!"  she  said,  feeling  that 
some  expression  was  necessary. 

"  Oh,  an  old  man  who  never  had  any  girls 
of  his  own  must  expect  to  stand  godfather  in 
these  matters  to  his  nieces!  Here 's  a  trifle, 
for  Alicia!"  and  he  handed  his  sister  a  roll 
of  bank  notes. 

"I  'm  sure  Alicia  would  thank  you  if  she 
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were  here.  She  thinks  so  much  of  her  dear 
Uncle  John!"  was  the  gratified  reply,  Mrs. 
IngersolPs  fingers  closing  over  the  gift. 

"Pooli,  pooh!  the  child  is  welcome  to  it. 
Tell  her  Uncle  John  is  glad  she  is  going  to 
make  out  so  well.  But  I  must  be  going,  for  I 
want  to  call  round  at  Sarah's.  Good-morn- 
ing, Jane  !" 

"Good-morning,  dear  brother  John!"  was 
the  smiling  answer. 

Hardly  had  old  John  Lyman's  feet  turned 
up  the  sidewalk  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
ry's home,  ere,  from  the  opposite  direction, 
came  a  dashing  span  of  grays  and  an  elegant 
carriage,  which  turnout  drew  up  at  the  curb- 
stone before  Mrs.  Ingersoll's  door ;  and,  amid 
the  half  admiring  and  half  envious  glances  of 
neighbors  peeping  from  behind  blinds  and 
curtains,  the  tall,  stylish  Alicia  Ingersoll  was 
handed  out  by  her  affianced,  the  showy,  fash- 
ionable Bradbury  Golding.  With  a  wave  of 
his  gloved  hand,  and  a  bow,  the  gentleman 
bade  her  good-morning  at  the  door ;  her 
plumed  hat  and  trailing  carriage  shawl  dis- 
appeared within  ;  and  the  gray  span  dashed 
away  down  street,  this  time  passing  old  Uncle 
John  on  the  pave.  The  old  gentleman  gazed 
a  moment  after  the  equipage,  recognizing  the 
occupant,  who  gave  a  wave  of  his  hand,  in 
passing,  to  his  betrothed' s  ''queer,"  "odd," 
"eccentric"  uncle.  But,  then,  said  "eccen- 
tricity" was  reputed  very  wealthy  ;  and  these 
sort  are  seldom  slighted.  So  the  old  gentle- 
man gazed  after  the  spanking  team  and  the 
fast  young  man,  then  put  his  lips  together 
closely  and  walked  on  down  street. 

Alicia  Ingersoll,  meantime,  had  tripped  up 
to  her  dressing-room,  laid  aside  her  wrappings, 
adjusted  her  magnificent  braids  of  purple 
black  hair,  then  descended  to  the  room  where 
her  mother  still  sat,  with  "dear  brother 
John's"  gift  in  her  hand.  But  there  was  an 
unpleasant  expression  in  the  lady's  face,  and 
a  flush  of  anger  and  disappointment  on  her 
cheek. 

"What  do  you  think,  Alicia,  my  love?" 
she  exclaimed.  "Your  LTncle  John  has  been 
here,  and  actually  given  you  only  five  hundred 
dollars  for  your  wedding-present  !  And  he 
counts  his  money  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ! 
Contemptible,  isn't  it  ?  I  declare,  I  never 
was  so  vexed  in  my  life  as  when  I  looked  at 
the  amount  after  he  left.  And — will  you 
believe  it  ? — he  seemed  to  manifest  real  con- 
cern   to   think   you    snubbed    that    mechanic, 


Ainslie,  he  's  making  such  a  prot^g^  of ;  and 
it  was  him  who  introduced  him  at  Sarah's 
house  !  I  always  felt  sure  she  never  invited 
him." 

"Well,  if  my  venerable  uncle  wishes  to 
adopt  Mr.  Ainslie,  or  call  him  'nephew,'  I 
hav'n't  the  least  objection,  mamma,  provided 
I  'm  not  implicated  ! ' '  replied  the  beauty,  in 
a  tone  of  cool  contempt.  "  As  for  his  fortune, 
he  can't  live  always,  and  some  of  us  will  have 
it  at  last !  See  this  splendid  diamond  !  Brad- 
bury's gift  this  morning,  mamma!"  displaying 
the  gem  on  her  snowy  finger.  "Five  hun- 
dred— it  will  hardly  buy  my  wedding  veil!" 
she  added,  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  vexation. 
"  I  suppose,  if  Mary  were  about  to  be  married, 
he  'd  open  his  purse  a  little  wider,  notwith- 
standing he  's  always  said  he  should  do  the 
same  for  all  his  nieces.  He  's  a  mean,  stingy 
old  thing!"  and  the  elegant  epithet  slipped 
vehemently  from  the  tongue  that  customarily 
uttered  only  most  dulcet  words,  or  trilled 
Italian  warblings. 

Uncle  John  Lyman  walked  briskly  along 
the  sidewalk,  striking  his  gold-headed  cane 
lightly  upon  the  pavement,  and  whistling  an 
old  tune  softly.  He  was  a  queer,  boyish  old 
gentleman  was  Uncle  John ;  a  compound  of 
good  sense,  whims,  eccentricities,  and  good- 
humor,  which  qualities  Aianifested  themselves 
at  the  oddest  seasons. 

Threading  two  or  three  streets,  he  entered 
a  less  fashionable,  still  a  perfectly  genteel 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  ascended  the  steps  of 
a  plain,  neat  house,  where  his  sister  Sarah 
resided.  Mrs.  Gerry  was  also  a  widow ;  and 
her  family  consisted  of  three  children — a  son, 
well-established  in  business,  who  was  the 
chief  support  of  his  mother — Fanny,  a  pros- 
perous music-teacher — and  Mary,  the  young- 
est, only  seventeen,  and  her  mother's  assistant 
in  the  household  vi^nage.  Little  Mary — blue- 
eyed,  vivacious,  affectionate,  and  with  a  fund 
of  good  sense  in  her  curly  head — was  also  her 
Uncle  John's  pet,  and  consequently  looked 
upon  with  no  good  feelings  by  her  Aunt  .Lane, 
who  feared  in  her  a  rival  to  Alicia  in  the  old 
gentleman's  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
sertion that  all  his  nieces  should  share  alike 
in  his  good  graces.        , 

Now,  Uncle  John,  upon  entering  the  hall, 
was  met  by  Mary,  who  wore  one  of  the  neatest 
of  morning-dresses  and  her  brightest  smile  of 
welcome. 
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"  He  J,  puss  !  where  's  motlier  ?  Up  in  the 
sitting-room  ?  Well,  I  've  come  to  stay  to 
dinner  ;  so  go  back  to  yonr  puddings,  and 
presently  I  '11  do  ample  justice  to  your  cook- 
ery, for  I  am  famous  hungry  already  I" 

Mary  laughed ;  kissed  her  merry  uncle, 
then  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  was 
superintending  the  only  domestic  they  kept ; 
while  Uncle  John  ascended  the  stairs  to  the 
room  where  his  sister  sat  sewing.  By  and 
by — the  dinner  under  process  of  completion — 
Mary  found  leisure  to  trip  up  stairs  and  enjoy 
a  chat  with  her  uncle. 

''Well,  Mollie,  what  news  do  you  think  I 
brought?"  he  asked,  as  she  seated  herself. 
"Been  telling  it  to  your  mother.  Just  come 
from  your  Aunt  Jane's,  and  heard  of  Alicia's 
engagement  ! ' ' 

"It  is  true,  then  ?  I  knew  Mr.  Golding  was 
very  attentive,"  said  Mary,  with  interest. 

"True?  of  course  it  is!  They  were  out 
riding  together  this  morning.  Are  going  to 
be  married  in  June — have  a  grand  wedding, 
and  whirl  oif  somewhere  among  fashionable 
folks,  and  then  come  back  and  go  to  boarding. 
Great  doings,  Mollie  !  When  think  old  Uncle 
John  will  be  called  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  engagement  ?" 

Mary  looked  unaccountably  confused,  but 
laughed  at  her  old  uncle's  words. 

^' Yes,  I  suppose  your  handsome  cousin's 
going  to  get  a  fine  husband ;  though,  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  I  scolded  Jane  a  little  for  not 
making  the  girl  encourage  young  Ainslie, 
who,  you  know,  was  quite  taken  with  her 
that  night  at  your  i)arty.  But  she  snubbed 
him  ;  and  he  never  dared  look  any  further  in 
that  quarter.  They  do  say,  though,  Mollie, 
that  he  casts  sheep's  eyes  on  a  little  girl 
round  in  these  parts  !  How  is  it,  Mollie  ?  You 
had  better  secure  him ;  for  I  projDhesy  that 
the  girl  who  gets  Mm  will  never  repent  it!" 
and  the  old  gentleman  looked  mischievously 
into  her  face. 

Again  that  unaccountably  vivid  blush  deep- 
ened on  Mary  Gerry's  dimpled  cheeks,  and  she 
looked  toward  her  mother  with  a  beseeching 
glance.  Mrs.  Gerry  also  looked  conscious, 
and  was  about  to  speak  ;  but  with  the  opening 
words,  "Brother  John,"  little  Mary  escaped 
from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Gerry  spoke  now  without  restraint. 
"Brother  John,  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you 
to-day  on  an  important  subject.     We  all  know 
that  Gilbert  Ainslie  was  pleased  with  Alicia 
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that  first  night  he  met  her  here,  but  her 
haughty  manner  repelled  him  ;  and  now,  he 
wonders  that  he  ever  saw  anything  to  admire 
in  her,  and  realizes  also  that  she  would  never 
have  been  the  wife  for  him.  But  I  do  not 
blame  Alicia  so  much  for  her  notions  ;  she 
has  been  educated  to  them.  It  is  Jane's 
doings.  And  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  niece 
is  likely  to  marry  so  well.  But  you  will  be 
surprised,  John,  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ainslie  is 
not  only  'pleased'  with  my  Mary,  but  has 
made  her  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was 
sudden — only  last  evening — and  she  referred 
him  to  me,  and  to  you,  too,  brother  John." 

"  Good  !  And  Mollie  must  marry  him — that 
is,  provided  she  cares  for  him ;  and  of  course 
she  does,  or  those  blushing  cheeks  of  hers 
tell  a  big  fib.  Tell  her  we  all  give  our  consent — 
that  is,  /  do  !  Where  is  she  ?  Here,  Mollie  !" 
Uncle  John's  call  was  from  the  hall  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  ;  and  soon  his  little  niece 
came,  blushing  more  deeply  than  ever,  in 
answer  to  the  summons. 

"Well,  well,  if  this  isn.'t  a  pretty  muss! 
Two  engagements  in  the  family  the  same  day ! 
You  're  a  sly  rogue,  Mollie,  and  I  don't  see 
but  your  blue  eyes  have  done  as  much  execu- 
tion as  your  cousin's  black  ones.  When  is 
the  wedding-day,  Mollie?" 

' '  0  uncle  ! ' '  was  all  the  girl  could  utter. 
' '  Why,  brother  John,  the  child  is  hardly 
engaged,  yet!"  said  her  mother,  smilingly. 
"She  don't  think  of  being  married  this  long'' 
time — not  for  a  year,  at  least.     Seventeen  is 
too  young." 

"But  eighteen  isn't,  Sarah!  Mollie,  when 
does  your  next  birthday  come?"  queried 
Uncle  John. 

"The  seventh  of  next  November,  uncle," 
answered  Mary,  demurely. 

"Well,  that 's  a  very  reasonable  time  for  a 
lover  to  wait.  And  you  can  get  all  nicely 
settled  before  Thanksgiving — when  I  '11  come 
and  eat  turkey  with  you,  for  of  course  you  '11 
keep  house,  Mollie  ?" 

"Why,  John,  how  you  do  love  to  settle 
affairs!"  said  Mary's  mother.  Of  course, 
though,  if  Mary  marries,  she  will  go  to  house- 
keeping. I  think  her  own  tastes  and  wishes 
would  point  that  way  ;  and  I  should  be  very 
loath  to  trust  a  daughter  of  mine  to  the  arti- 
ficial life  of  a  fashionable  boarding-house. 
Besides,  you  know,  if  she  marries  Mr.  Ainslie, 
they'll  have  to  commence  in  a  small  way,  as 
he  is  dependent  iipon  his  earnings." 
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"Well,  after  all,  Mollie,  I  don't  know  but 
you  liad  better  give  this  young  man  the  mit- 
ten !"  said  Uncle  John,  teasingly.  "  He  isn't 
rich,  you  know,  and  can't  afford  to  keep  you 
a  great  lady.  Besides,  what  will  Aunt  Jane 
say,  when  she  finds  that  one  of  her  nieces  is 
about  to  throw  herself  away  on  a  mechanic  V^ 

Mary  Gerry  did  not  answer  ;  but  she  looked 
bewitchingly  defiant  as  she  glanced  from  under 
her  drooping  eyelashes  into  her  uncle's  face  ; 
and,  plainly  as  words  could  have  spoken,  her 
blue  eyes  negatived  the  old  gentleman's  pro- 
position. 

"Well,  well,  I  see  how  it  is!  Tlie  same 
old  human  nature  peeping  out,  Mollie !  Let 
the  old  give  advice  as  they  will,  the  young 
will  always  walk  into  the  fire  with  their  eyes 
wide  open.  You  're  bent  on  having  Ainslie, 
I  know.  But,  if  you  're  going  to  set  up 
housekeeping,  there  '11  be  lots  of  cutting  and 
stitching  to  do  between  now  and  next  Novem- 
ber ;  so,  my  child" — drawing  forth  the  wallet 
that  had  so  recently  figured  at  Mrs.  Ingersoll's 
— "here's  a  little  to  help  you  get  your  fix- 
ings ;  and  I  guess  we  ca.n  trust  Gilbert  Ainslie 
for  taking  care  of  his  little  wife  after  he  gets 
her ! ' '  and  he  counted  out  five  one  hundred 
dollar  bills  into  Mary's  pretty,  pink  palm. 

"0,  Uncle  John!"  was  all  his  niece  could 
say,  as  she  kissed  him  warmly,  with  the  tears 
filling  her  blue  eyes ;  while  her  mother 
thought  that  the  wide  earth  held  not  such 
another  as  her  good  brother  John. 

"There!  there!  don't  cry  and  spoil  your 
blue  eyes,  child! ".said  the  old  gentleman, 
smiling,  though  his  hand  lingered  a  moment 
caressingly  on  her  soft,  brown  hair.  "I 
always  said  I  meant  to  give  my  nieces  a  trifle 
some  day,  when  it  came  round  right ;  and 
Fanny's  turn '11  be  next.  Run  down  stairs, 
Mollie  !  I  'm  sure  I  smell  your  pudding  burn- 
ing!" 

"Just  think,  mother,  five  hundred  dollars !" 
exclaimed  little  Mary,  when  they  were  to- 
gether that  afternoon.  "It  will  get  me  such 
a  nice  outfit !  How  good  Uncle  John  is  !  the 
dearest,  best  uncle  in  the  world!" 

Let  us  now — premising  that  the  weddings 
of  Alicia  IngersoU  and  her  cousin,  Mary  Gerry, 
occurred  at  the  periods  duly  set — let  us  now, 
making  a  bridge  of  our  good  gold  pen,  lightly 
pass  over  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  then  look 
in  upon  the  dramatis  persona',  of  our  story. 

Uncle  John's  hair  has  gotten  many  a  thread 


of  silver,  and  there  is  a  more  decided  stoop  in 
his  broad  shoulders  ;  yet  he  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  his  heart  is  young  as  ever,  and  his 
laugh  as  merry  and  fresh.  To  such  as  old 
John  Lyman,  years  bring  only  ripeness  and 
mellowness — not  the  acidity  and  gloom  which 
so  often  render  old  age  the  most  unlovely 
period  of  life.  The  old  gentleman  now  makes 
his  home  with  his  sister  Sarah ;  Fanny  and 
her  brother  having  been  established  in  new 
homes  long  since,  and  Mrs.  IngersoU  miaking 
one  of  Alicia's  household,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  her  marriage,  in  a  fashionably 
furnished  house  with  a  retinue  of  servants, 
up  town. 

The  passage  of  these  ten  years  had  not 
failed  to  bring  changes  to  Mrs.  Golding  and 
Mrs.  Ainslie ;  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  better 
portrayed  than  by  accompanying  Uncle  John 
in  a  call  on  both,  one  fine,  sunny  spring 
morning. 

Setting  out  from  Mrs.  Gerry's,  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  his  never-failing  gold-headed 
cane,  walked  onward  with  a  step  brisk  and 
firm  as  that  of  many  a  man  years  his  junior. 
Out  of  the  quarter  where  stood  the  fashionable 
residences  of  the  city,  he  paused  before  a 
small,  dingy,  brick  house ;  turned  up  its 
steps,  and  rang. 

A  frowsy-headed,  slip-shod  girl  answered 
the  summons,  and  admitted  him  into  a  small 
parlor  furnished  with  faded,  gaudy  uphol- 
stery— evidently  the  relics  of  a  once  more 
prosperous  mansion. 

' '  Tell  your  mistress  it  is  Uncle  Lyman,  and 
she  may  let  me  come  right  up  stairs,"  was 
his  message. 

"  0,  sir  ;  but  missus  is  poorly  this  mornin,' 
and  the  ould  lady  is  busy  with  the  childer ; 
for  a  power  o'  trouble  they  make  when  the 
grandmother  is  after  seein'  to  'em!"  said  the 
daughter  of  the  Emerald  isle,  in  the  richest 
brogue  of  the  Celtic  tongue. 

"Never  mind,  they'll  be  glad  to  see  me, 
and  I  '11  not  wait  for  any  one  to  come  down !" 
and  Uncle  John  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the 
family  sitting-room ;  where  he  was  greeted 
by  a  vision  of  his  niece,  in  a  soiled,  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  brocade  wrapper — that, 
too,  a  relic  of  former  finery — lying  on  a  lounge, 
with  a  novel  in  her  hand,  which  she  tucked 
under  the  cushions  at  his  entrance. 

In  an  instant  more,  a  troop  of  children 
rushed  into  the  apartment  from  a  room  beyon^! 
styled  "the  nursery,"  for  Mrs.  Golding  still 
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kept  up  the  forms  of  her  fashionable  life  ; 
and  saluted  their  visitor  with  a  succession 
of  forays  on  his  coat  pockets.  Supplying 
their  present  wants  from  a  stock  of  candies 
and  apples  with  which  he  had  fortified  him- 
self, Mr.  Lyman  turned  to  greet  his  sister 
Jane,  who  had  entered  after  her  grandchil- 
dren's noisy  advent. 

"Good-morning,  sister  Jane  !  Thought  I  'd 
call  round  and  see  how  you  all  are  this  fine 
day.  Grlorious  weather  !"  was  the  old  gentle- 
man's salutation  in  a  cheery  voice. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  we  are  as  well  as  anybody 
could  expect  who  knows  what  we  endure  with 
the  contrasts  to  our  former  lot !"  replied  Mrs. 
IngersoU,  fretfully,  and  in  a  kind  of  aggrieved 
tone,  as  if  her  brother  were  the  cause  of  re- 
duced fortunes,  which  had  proceeded,  solely, 
from  united  extravagance  of  expenditure  and 
the  habits  of  dissipation  which  had  fastened 
on  the  once  gay,  elegant,  wealthy  Bradbury 
Golding,  leading  to  his  squandering  his  inher- 
ited fortune,  the  neglect  and  mismanagement 
of  his  business,  till  he  had  failed — been  forced 
to  give  up  his  expensive  establishment — and 
now  was  reduced  to  a  clerk's  pittance.  "  Ali- 
cia never  is  well  now  ;  and  it  '11  quite  kill  her 
if  she  lives  two  years  more  in  this  stived, 
gloomy  house !" 

''  Why  don't  you  open  the  blinds,  and  have 
the  sun  in  on  you  ?"  asked  Uncle  John,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  and  revealing  the 
sallow,  faded  face  of  the  former  belle  and 
beauty.  ''You  ought  to  go  out  and  take  the 
air ;  stir  round,  and  see  to  your  domestic 
affairs  !  You  don't  live  right,  niece  ! "  he  said, 
bluntly. 

''Ah,  we  never  shall  live  right  again!" 
sighed  Mrs.  IngersoU  ;  then  she  added,  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  her  brother,  "  It  does  seem 
hard  that  there  is  so  much  money  in  the 
world,  and  yet  those  cannot  have  it  who  are 
actually  suffering !" 

But,  as  old  John  Lyman  saw  no  evidences 
of  "  actual  suffering  in  his  niece's  home — only 
of  wastefulness  and  determined  idleness — he 
refrained  from  taking  any  hints ;  and  wisely 
employed  the  remnant  of  his  call  in  conver- 
sation on  general  topics  of  the  day,  and  a 
frolic  with  the  children.  Rising  at  length,  he 
said:  "I  must  call  round  at  niece  Mary's 
before  going  home  ?"  and  bade  them  a  plea- 
sant good-morning. 

"It's  always  'niece  Mary!'"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  IngersoU,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hear- 


ing. "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  was  his  sole 
heiress  yet  1  You  know  he  always  liked  her 
husband,  Alicia!  Who'd  have  thought  that 
Ainslie  would  have  made  out  so  well  ?" 

"0,  mother,  don't  be  always  harping  on 
the  Ainslies !  You  know  /  could  have  had 
Mary's  husband  once  ;  but  I  wouldn't  look  at  a 
mechanic  !  Bradbury  was  a  gentleman  P '  retorted 
the  faded,  fretful  woman,  in  a  tone  which 
sorely  belied  her  real  feelings  of  envy  toward 
her  cousin. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  John  Lyman  toward 
Mary  Ainslie' s  home,  where  her  appearance 
will  tell  her  story. 

Proceeding  along  several  squares,  into  a 
new  and  fashionable  portion  of  the  city, 
where  many  elegant  residences  had  been 
erected  during  the  past  few  years,  the  old 
gentleman  ascended  the  marble  steps  of  a 
handsome  mansion  in  a  brown  stone  front 
block ;  and  was  shown,  by  the  servant  who 
answered  the  bell-pull,  into  a  plainly,  but 
richly  furnished  sitting-room  on  the  second 
flight,  where  a  young  and  fresh  faced  lady, 
whom  we  recognize  as  Mary  Ainslie  by  her 
mild,  blue  eyes,  and  still  dimpled  cheeks, 
sprang  forward  to  welcome  him. 

• '  0,  dear  Uncle  Lyman,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you !  Sit  right  down  here  in  the  easy 
chair  and  tell  me  how  mother  is.  You  have 
come  to  stay  to  dinner,  I  know  !  The  children 
will  soon  be  home  from  school — and  Gilbert 
will  be  up  at  three — and  we  are  going  to  have 
one  of  your  favorite  bird's-nest  piiddings.  It 
does  seem  like  sunshine  to  see  your  face,  dear 
uncle ! ' ' 

' '  As  if  you  ever  needed  any  sunshine  beyond 
what  you  have  in  your  home  every  day, 
Mollie  !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pinching  her 
cheeks  with  olden  freedom.  "The  children 
grow  like  weeds,  I  suppose !  and  Ned  's  most 
up  to  his  mother's  shoulder,  already !  Can  it 
be  ten  years  since  you  were  married,  Mary  ? 
You  look  scarcely  a  day  older.  What's  Gil- 
bert got  on  his  hands  now  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  how  much  business! 
He  's  just  taken  another  contract  for  a  block 
a  few  squares  above  ours.  How  this  part  of 
the  city  is  prospering,  uncle  ! ' ' 

"  Yes  ;  and,  in  ten  years  more,  it  '11  be  the  lo- 
cality everybody  '11  be  desirous  of  getting  into. 
Your  husband  made  a  good  investment  when 
he  built  this  block.  It  '11  double  in  value  in 
five  years.  He  's  cleared  it  now,  I  believe  he 
told  me  ! " 
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"  Oh  yes  ;  every  dollar  paid  off,  uncle  !  How 
splendidly  Gilbert  has  succeeded,  Uncle  John  ! 
Who'd  have  thought,  when  we  were  mar- 
ried and  went  to  housekeeping  in  four  rooms, 
that  I  should  have  such  a  home  as  this  now  ?" 
and  it  was  a  pardonable  pride  with  which  Mrs. 
Ainslie  looked  around  her. 

"/always  knew  that  Gilbert  Ainslie  pos- 
sessed, not  only  industry  and  economy,  but 
a  clear  head,  and  intelligence  and  shrewdness 
that  would  make  him  a  leading  man  one  of 
these  days  ;  and  when  he  began  taking  con- 
tracts, I  saw  his  fortune  on  the  road  to  him. 
He's  done  pretty  well  for  'a  mechanic' — eh, 
Mollie?" 

Mary  Ainslie' s  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
pride  for  her  manly,  worthy,  diligent,  intel- 
ligent husband  ;  but  presently  they  grew 
moist  with  tears. 

"Yes,  Uncle  John,  you  know  all  those  qual- 
ities which  rank  him  as  a  successful  business 
man  ;  but  I  only  know  what  a  good,  and 
kind,  and  devoted  husband  he  is!"  and  her 
voice  trembled  with  wifely  love  and  tender- 
ness. 

We  cannot  linger  to  chronicle  all  the  details 
of  Uncle  John's  visit,  particularize  his  romps 
with  Ned,  .Mary,  and  his  little  namesake, 
Johnny,  fresh  from  a  nap,  nor  recount  his 
after-dinner  chat  with  Gilbert  Ainslie  ;  but 
that  evening,  as  he  sat  in  his  easy  chair  in  his 
sister  Sarah's  cosy  sitting-room  recounting  the 
events  of  the  day — his  two  visits — he  said, 
half  sadly,  half  triumphantly  : — 

"It's  just  as  I  prophesied,  sister  Sarah! 
Jane's  daughter  set  out  in  her  married  life 
with  high  notions  about  fashionable  dress  and 
extravagance  of  living,  and  she  's  brought  up 
where  I  thought  she  'd  be ;  but  Mary  and 
Ainslie  commenced  in  the  right  way,  and  now 
they  stand  on  a  footing  that  can't  be  easily 
shaken.  Let  anybody  hegin  right,  and  they 
are  sure  to  come  out  right !  '  Wilful  waste 
brings  woeful  want,'  but  'a  penny  saved  is 
two  pence  earned!'  "  and  Uncle  John  finished 
his  sentence  with  two  of  his  favorite  proverbs. 


Perfect  Conversation. — The  first  ingredient 
in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  good  sense, 
the  third  good  humor,  and  the  fourth  wit. 

Politeness  may  prevent  the  want  of  wit 
and  talents  from  being  observed  ;  but  wit  and 
talent  cannot  prevent  the  discovery  of  the 
want  of  politeness. 


"ONLY." 

BY   J.    W. 

OxLY  a  withered  rose-bud ! 

Cut  she  wore  it  iu  her  hair, 
"Wlien  she,  in  her  glorious  beauty, 

Was  like  that  rose-bud  fair. 
But  as  the  flow'rets  wither 

la  the  dewy  morniug  tide, 
With  all  their  sv?eetuess  rou.nd  them, 

So  she,  fair  rose-bud,  died. 
And  now,  alas  !  she  's  sleeping 

Where  the  rose-tree's  earliest  bloom 
Scatters  its  fragrant  tear-drops 

In  sorrow  o'er  her  tomb. 

Only  an  old-time  ballad  ! 

But  a  song  she  used  to  sing ; 
Worthless,  perhaps,  to  others, 

To  me  a  sacred  thing. 
Ah,  that  grave  !  in  it  the  music 

Of  my  heart  lies  buried  deep  ; 
Since  that  sunny  summer  morning 

When  they  laid  her  there  to  sleep. 
Oh  the  long,  long  years  I  've  waited  ! 

Oh  the  years  that  yet  may  come  1 
Ere  I  join  the  sweet-roiced  singer 

In  our  Father's  happy  home. 

Only  a  few  old  letters  ! 

Yellow  and  dim  with  years  : 
But  how  oft  this  faded  writing 

Hath  been  baptized  with  tears. 
For  she,  whose  dear  hand  wrote  them, 

Lies  'neath  the  church-yard  sod  ; 
Up  in  the  starry  heavens 

Her  glad  spirit  lives  with  God. 
Oh  that  those  gates  would  open, 

And  she,  with  outstretched  hand, 
Would  lead  me  to  the  glories 

Of  the  far-off  better  land. 


THE  MOUNTED  RIFLEMAN. 

BY   S.    F.    FLINT. 

{Seventh  Illinois  Veteran  Mounted  Infantry.) 
My  girth  is  tight — my  stirrup  strong — 

■  My  steed  is  stanch  and  free  ; 
I  wait  to  hear  the  bugle  clear,     . 

To  mount  my  saddletree. 

No  soul  to  say  a  last  "  God  speed !" 

I  give  no  fond  adieu  ; 
But  only  this,  my  good-by  kiss. 

My  lady  sweet,  to  you. 

The  saddle  and  the  forest  camp 

Aro  now  my  home  once  more ; 
And  hearts  that  long  were  soft,  grow  strong, 

The  bivouac-fire  before. 

And  if  my  breast,  in  some  wild  charge, 

Should  meet  the  deadly  ball ; 
My  mates  will  spread  my  soldier's  bed. 

And  lay  mo  where  I  fall. 

My  blood  will  be  my  epitaph. 

That  marks  my  jacket  blue ; 
Bead  it  with  pride!'  he  lived,  he  died, 

For  country,  home,  and  you. 
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UNTO  THE  END. 


BY  MARaARET  HUNTER  GRANT. 

(Concluded  from  page  543.) 


About  this  time  I  grew  dimly  conscious  that 
a  change  had  come  over  the  little  party  at  the 
parsonage.  Jack  Bell  had  gone  hack  to  Lon- 
don, and  things  had  seemingly  settled  hack 
into  the  old  ways,  but  -still  the  shadow  lingered. 
Ethel  was  appai-ently  the  same — cool,  gay, 
impenetrable  ;  her  manner  had  lost  none  of 
its  old,  subtle  sweetness  that,  like  the  tiger's 
bright  barred  hide,  covered  with  a  garb  of 
beauty  a  cruel,  selfish,  remorseless  nature. 
In  Earl,  perhaps,  the  change  seemed  greatest ; 
not  that  he  was  not  always  kind  and  cheer- 
ful, but  the  merry  light  had  gone  out  of  his 
blue  eyes,  the  old  sparkle  froin  his  smile,  and 
his  rich,  ringing  laugh  came  more  seldom. 
His  frank,  joj'-ous  nature  seemed  changed ; 
there  was  an  impalpable  reserve  even  in  his 
kindness,  and  an  absence  of  all  the  little 
teasing  ways  and  quaint  pet  names  he  had 
bestowed  on  me  in  happier  days. 

* '  Yes, ' '  I  thought,  bitterly,  ' '  he  is  hoarding 
his  love  for  Ethel  as  a  miser  does  his  gold — 
false,  cruel  Ethel,  who  could  not  understand 
his  warm,  generous  nature,  his  pure  truth 
and  honor — whose  base  soul  could  not  breathe 
in  the  fine  air  he  dwelt  in."  The  anger  of 
Impulsive,  passionate  natures,  though  fierce 
as  a  roused  lion,  is  not  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  slowly  aroused  and  long  enduring 
hatred  of  a  quiet,  unimpassioned  nature ;  it 
is  deep  and  deadly,  seldom  changing  with 
life,  while  a  more  impetuous  temperament 
magnifies  the  reality,  and  is  exhausted  by  its 
own  intensity. 

With  this  deep^  silent,  life-long  hatred,  I 
hated  Ethel  Brand.  Her  stealthy  soul  had 
crept  into  my  secret  only  to  make  it  her  own, 
and  now  I  must  take  Earl's  every  look  and 
word  of  tenderness  as  a  free  gift  and  not  of 
right,  like  a  beggar  taking  shining  coin  from 
the  hand  that  has  impoverished  him.  And 
why  was  Earl  so  changed  ?  he  who  had  won 
the  crowning  of  his  dearest  hopes.  Where 
was  the  exultant  joy  of  a  conqueror?  Was 
his  silent  sadness,  his  grave,  unwonted  man- 
ner the  palms  of  victory  and  the  songs  of 
triumph  ?     It  was  all  a  mystery. 

Jocelyn,    too,    was    changed.     The    sweet 
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evenness  of  manner,  the  calm  peace  of  his 
expression,  was  broken  by  bursts  of  almost 
hilarious  joy  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature,  and 
a  gloomy  sadness  equally  strange.  He  was 
more  restless  and  fitful  in  his  moods  than  I  had 
ever  known  him,  sometimes  staying  shut  up 
in  his  room  for  days  at  a  time,  only  meeting 
us  at  meals,  sometimes  wandering  for  hours 
among  the  woods  and  hills. 

I,  too,  was  conscious  that  I  was  not  like  my 
own  old  self,  though  outwardly  the  same.  I 
was  pained  and  perplexed  by  the  surrounding 
mystery,  and  I  carried  in  my  heart  a  dull, 
gnawing  ache  that  I  could  not  forget  or  stifle. 

It  was  a  warm,  bright  afternoon,  and  I  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  breakfast-room  when 
Jocelyn  came  in,  some  sharp,  crushing  agony 
in  his  white  face  and  staggering  step.  He 
passed  by  me,  evidently  not  seeing  me,  and 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  though 
his  feet  would  not  carry  him  further. 

"Oh,  Jocelyn,  what  has  happened?  In 
Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter?"  I 
sprang  to  him  ;  he  did  not  answer  me,  but 
looked  at  me  in  a  strange,  bewildered  way. 
"Jocelyn,  tell  me,"  I  repeated,  "are  you  ill  ? 
Sit  down  and  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
you  are  ill,  very  ill." 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  that,"  he  said,  slowly, 
in  a  hoarse,  altered  voice.  "Ethel" — and 
then  stopped. 

"Oh,  Jocelyn,  nothing  has  happened  to 
her?" 

"Agnes,  Agnes,"  he  said,  "something  has 
happened  to  me." 

There  come  moments  to  every  deep,  earnest 
nature  when  the  presence  of  some  strong  in- 
ward agony  forces  its  way,  lava-like,  through 
the  barriers  of  self-control,  habitual  reticence, 
and  natural  reserve.  Such  a  moment  had 
come  to  Jocelyn,  and  he  spoke  passionately, 
wringing  my  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"Agnes,  Ethel  has  betrayed  me,  stained 
her  own  soul  with  falsehood  ;  she  is  false,  un- 
truthful; she  is  base,  and  utterly  unworthy." 
I  knew  it  was  some  deep  injury  that  had  stung 
him  into  such  fierce  resentment,  he  who  was 
so  gentle  and  patient  towards  the  failings  of 
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others,  but  surprise  grew  into  anger  as  ho 
went  on  more  calmly  :  *'  You  know,  you  must 
have  seen,  that  I  have  given  that  girl  the  best 
love  I  have  to  offer  any  woman.  She  is  the 
only  woman  I  have  ever  loved,  and  my  love 
shall  go  down  with  her  to  the  grave."  He 
struggled  with  himself  a  moment,  and  went 
on:  "This  love  has  been  no  secret  to  her, 
and  she  has  given  me  every  assurance  to  hope 
it  was  returned.  I  am  not  vain  ;  I  know  my 
own  worthlessness,  how  far,  far  short  I  come  of 
the  Divine  example  ;  but,  Agues,  I  was  true, 
I  am  true,  and  should  have  been  treated  with 
truthfulness.  It  may  have  been  presump- 
tion, it  was  blindness,  madness,  and  I  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  my  folly ;  but  I  gave  her 
openly  and  honorably  the  best  love  of  my 
heart.  I  have  struggled  with  doubt  and  bat- 
tled against  conviction ;  I  have  believed  her 
true  in  spite  of  evidence,  and  thought  her  per- 
fect in  the  face  of  glaring  inconsistencies,  and 
now,  now  I  am  undeceived."  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  shud- 
dering voice.  "No  one  can  know,  no  .one 
butGrod,  what  I  have  suffered  all  this  summer, 
trying  to  believe  her  pure  and  true  when  I 
felt  her  to  be  false,  in  spite  of  her  tender 
words  and  fascinating  smiles.  For  her  I  have 
forgotten  my  pride,  my  manhood,  my  sacred 
calling;  I  have  sought  her  smiles  before  the 
favor  of  my  God  ;  I  have  neglected  the  service 
of  my  Master,  and  I  am  justly  punished." 

I  knelt  down  beside  him,  weeping  passion- 
ately, and  took  both  his  hands  in  mine.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  shadow  fell  across  my  iace, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Earl  Hathaway  at  the 
open  window,  looking  at  us  with  the  same 
look  on  his  face  it  had  worn  that  morning  on 
Storm  Crags.  In  a  moment  he  was  gone.,  and 
I  thought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I  re- 
membered it  afterwards. 

"Dear  Jocelyn,  perhaps  it  maybe  helped." 
1  should  have  known  him  better  than  to 
offer  him  this  barren  mockery  of  consola- 
tion. 

"  No,  Agnes,  I  do  not  wish  it ;  it  is  better 
so.  I  do  not  blame  her  ;  I  forgive  her  freely 
as  I  myself  hope  for  forgiveness ;  but  she  is 
not  worthy  of  my  love,  nor  am  I  worthy  to 
accept  it  were  it  in  my  grasp.  I  have  loved 
and  worshipped  her,  paying  her  the  homage 
that  was  due  only  to  my  King,  and  I  thank 
God  that  my  idol  has  been  taken  from  me, 
that  I  may  see  Him  and  only  Him." 

There  was  something  so  grand,  so  lofty  in 


this  sublime  self-abnegation,  this  tender  child- 
like humility,  this  large  forgiveness  and  un- 
wavering faith  in  God's  great  love,  that  awed 
me  like  some  actual  presence  from  a  better 
world. 

"  0  Jocelyn  !  dear,  dear  brother  !"  It  was 
all  the  comfort  I  could  give  him.  "Jocelyn, 
are  you  sure  ?" 

"Yes,  Agnes,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  I 
have  hoped  against  reason,  and  forced  belief 
in  the  midst  of  doubts,  but  now  I  know  all. 
I  had  been  over  to  the  hills  in  search  of  some 
late  wild  flowers  for  her,  and  as  I  came  through 
the  garden  I  saw  her  walking  with  Earl  in  the 
fields  beyond.  Agnes,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
you,  but  I  paused  behind  the  hedge,  and 
listened  for  a  moment,  only  a  moment ;  but  I 
heard  him  say  :  *  There,  take  it,  Ethel ;  wear 
it  and  happiness  together  till  I  claim  it  from 
you.'  And,  looking  through  the  hedge,  I 
saw  him  slip  his  ring  from  off  his  finger  and 
place  it  on  her  hand." 

His  words  fell  on  me  like  a  shower  of  fire, 
scorching  heart  and  brain ;  his  face  swam 
before  me  through  a  mist,  and  his  voice 
sounded  indistinct  and  far-off  as  he  went  on : — 

"Thus  has  ended  forever  my  first,  last,  only 
dream  of  woman's  love  ;  there  is  no  more  of 
that  for  me,  but,  thank  God !  all  is  not  lost 
yet.  Every  high  purpose,  every  noble  aim, 
all  that  is  good  and  true  and  holy,  all  that  is 
worth  living  for  is  left  to  me  yet ;  only  the 
base  and  false  has  perished  in  this  wreck. 
And  I  will  strive  henceforth  to  live  for  this 
alone,  trusting  in  His  strength  to  help  mc  bear 
this  bitter  trial  He  has  sent." 

Just  .then  Ethel  came  in  singing  from  the 
garden.  She  nodded  to  us  gayly,  and  com- 
menced arranging  some  late  autumn  flowers 
and  leaves  in  a  small  vase  on  the  table,  sing- 
ing all  the  while.  She  looked  more  danger- 
ously beautiful  than  I  had  ever  known  her. 
The  triumph  of  conquest  thrilled  in  every 
look  and  tone ;  it  flushed  through  the  clear 
crimson  of  her  cheek,  and  shone  in  the  purple 
splendor  of  her  luminous  eyes  ;  it  rang  in  the 
electric  thrill  of  the  music  that  throbbed 
through  the  still  room,  like  an  immaterial 
j)resence  apart  from  herself.  It  was  an  old 
Spanish  song  her  mother  had  taught  her, 
where  the  flashing  rivers  leap  into  the  light 
under  the  clear  skies  of  her  native  land,  and 
the  unfamiliar  words  mingled  with  the  quaint 
rhythm  of  the  melody  like  the  chiming  of 
far-off  bells.     I  realized  how  tlie  Sirens  sing, 
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sitting  on  their  gray  rocks  by  the  sea-shore, 
timing  their  strains  to  the  cadence  of  the 
tides.  The  unearthly  sweetness  of  her  sing- 
ing oppressed  me  like  the  stifling  sweetness 
Off  some  tropical  blossom  that  intoxicates  and 
poisons  while  it  entrances  the  senses  with  a 
delirium  of  j  oy.  On  her  hand  was  Earl' s  ring, 
a  heavy,  curiously-wrought  band  of  gold,  cen- 
ti-ed  with  a  single  garnet,  delicately  cut  into 
tlie  armorial  devices  of  the  Delancys,  for  his 
mother  was  of  gentle  blood. 

Jocelyn  took  up  a  delicate  spray  of  golden- 
tliroated  crimson  blossoms,  and  laid  it  on  the 
lustrous  darkness  of  her  hair.  False  as  she 
■was,  yet  radiant  with  the  flush  of  a  base  tri- 
umph, she  could  not  wear  Jocelyn's  flowers  ; 
she  took  them  off  with  a  quick  breath  and 
laid  them  in  his  hand,  not  daring  to  meet  his 
cool,  clear,  searching  eyes.  I  stole  away 
quietly,  my  heart  quivering  and  bleeding 
with  the  sharpness  of  its  agony,  leaving  them 
alone  together.  What  Jocelyn  said  to  her  I 
never  knew  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not  scathe 
lier  with  one  harsh  or  bitter  word,  and  an 
hour  later,  when  he  passed  up  to  his  own 
room,  his  face  was  calm  and  holy  as  one  who 
had  passed  through  the  flames  of  a  sublime 
self-sacrifice,  and  attained  the  deep  peace  that 
lies  beyond. 

9?he  days  glided  quietly  away  until  the 
sharp  winds  of  November  had  seared  the 
ground,  and  stripped  the  last  fluttering  leaf 
from  the  poplars. 

I  had  never  lifted  the  treacherous  mask  of 
seeming  calmness  and  content  through  whose 
iron  bars  my  soul  looked  out  with  the  grim, 
silent  strength  of  despair.  Through  faith  and 
hope  and  trial,  noble,  patient  Jocelyn  had^ 
won  peace,  and  that  deep,  blessed  rest  that  is 
born  of  victory,  so  different  from  my  mockery 
of  content. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  busy  in  the  garden, 
I  saw  Earl  riding  swiftly  down  the  road  on 
his  black  Arabian  ;  but,  instead  of  halting  at 
tlie  accustomed  place,  he  passed  the  gate 
without  slackening  his  speed,  or  answering 
my  cheerful  "good-morning,"  and  dashed 
down  the  road  leading  to  the  shore.  He  had 
been  growing  stranger,  more  gloomy  and 
restless  as  the  days  went  on ;  but  this  new 
rudeness  was  something  still  more  strange, 
and  most  unlike  our  gentle,  courteous  Earl. 
I  watched  him  till  he  disappeared  behind  the 
ti'ees,  and  went  into  the  house  with  a  vague 
pa?<^entiment.of  some  impending  evil  I  could  not 


shake  off.  It  clung  about  me  like  the  dampness 
of  a  grave,  and  I  went  about  the  familiar  rou- 
tine of  daily  duties  with  that  terrible,  indefi- 
nable sense  we  sometimes  feel  on  the  eve  of 
great  calamities,  that,  before  we  are  next 
called  to  perform  those  duties,  all  things  will 
be  changed  to  us. 

Towards  evening,  a  servant  from  the  Oaks 
rode  over  to  inquire  if  Earl  were  at  the  par- 
sonage ;  he  had  left  home  that  morning  for  a 
gallop  on  the  sands,  and  had  not  returned, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom.  No  alarm  was 
felt,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  with  us  ;  but 
when  the  servant  learned  he  had  not  been  at 
the  parsonage  all  day,  he  rode  back  with  a 
grave  face  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  his 
master. 

Amid  the  burst  of  surprised  conjecture  that 
followed,  I  stole  away  and  hurried  down  the 
road  I  had  seen  Earl  take  that  morning.  It 
had  rained  heavily  the  night  before,  and  the 
ground  was  still  moist,  and  I  could  easily 
distinguish  the  smaller  and  more  dainty  foot- 
prints of  the  Arabian  among  the  crowded  hoof- 
marks  on  the  public  road.  Just  below  the 
parsonage,  a  narrow,  winding  road  branched 
off  from  the  highway,  and  gradually  lost 
itself  in  the  pathless  sweep  of  the  shore. 
Here  the  track  lay  plainer ;  no  horse  or 
vehicle  had  passed  that  way  since  the  rain 
had  fallen,  and  I  followed  the  hoof-prints, 
through  the  windings  of  the  lane,  out  into  the 
open  stretch  of  the  wide,  silent  sands.  Here 
the  marks  grew  farther  apart  and  more  ir- 
regular, as  of  a  horse  urged  to  its  utmost 
speed,  a  little  pool  of  water  standing  in  each 
deep,  circular  dent.  A  long,  level  reach  of 
smooth  sand  lay  before  me,  and  beyond  that, 
the  ground  grew  rough  and  broken,  piled 
with  scattered  rocks,  shingled  with  sharp 
ledges  of  stone,  and  scarred  by  deep  cracks 
and  gullies,  growing  wilder  and  more  rocky 
until  it  rose  into  the  frowning  cliffs  and 
barren  peaks  of  the  Storm  Crags. 

At  low  tide  a  narrow  path  wound  among  the 
rocks  and  fissures  at  its  base,  not  absolutely 
unsafe  for  a  practised  rider  at  a  cautious  pace  ; 
but  the  wild,  irregular  beat  of  the  hoof-marks 
never  slackened,  and  I  followed  them  breath- 
less with  a  sick  terror  as  I  noticed  they  all 
pointed  forward — there  were  no  returning  steps. 
I  crept  trembling  over  the  narrow  edge  of 
sand  and  rock  between  the  sea  and  the  dizzy- 
ing cliffs  above.  The  air  was  damp  with 
spray,  and  a  raw,  penetrating  wind  sent  the 
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heavy,  ragged  masses  of  cloud  flying  across 
the  sky  ; 

"  The  old,  old  sea,  as  one  in  pain, 
Came  murmuring  with  its  foamy  lips," 

rolling  and  heaving  in  long,  sullen  swells. 
Turning  a  sudden  corner  of  the  cliflf,  I  saw 
the  beautiful  Arabian  stretched  lifeless  among 
the  stones,  his  slender  limbs  stiffened  in 
death,  his  glossy  flanks  flecked  with  blood 
and  foam,  his  head  doubled  under  him,  and 
liis  heavy  black  mane  slowly  lifted  by  the 
first  wash  of  the  incoming  tide.  He  had 
evidently  leaped  the  rocky  gully  by  which  he 
lay,  and  missing  his  footing  among  the  loose 
stones  and  crumbling  sand,  had  stumbled 
and  fallen  lifeless  on  the  farther  edge. 

A  little  beyond,  half  sheltered  by  a  rock. 
Lay  Earl  Hathaway.  I  sprang  to  him  with  a 
cry  of  pain  that  made  the  rocks  ring.  *'0, 
Karl,  mri  Earl ! "  I  did  not  think  of  the  past, 
of  Ethel,  of  anything  ;  I  only  felt  that  he  was 
dying,  my  love,  my  own  Earl.  I  knelt  down 
beside  him  and  drew  his  head  into  my  lap. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  ;  I  have  been 
watching  for  you,  Agnes,"  he  said.  "Agnes, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  many  things  as  I  lay 
here,  hour  after  hour,  alone  with  death  ;  I 
have  been  thinking  over  all  the  past,  and  I 
see  clearly  now  a  great  deal  that  was  darkness 
and  mystery  before." 

'^0  Earl,  Earl!"  I  broke  out  passionately, 
tlie  anguish  of  that  one  word  shutting  out  his 
meaning,  "you  must  not  talk  so;  you  must 
not  speak  of  death.  I  will  gp  and  get  help  ; 
I  will  go  instantly  and  send  some  one  to  you  ; 
you  are  faint,  bad'ly  hurt,  perhaps,  but  not 
dying.     Oh  no,  Earl,  not  that  1" 

He  smiled  a  faint,  sweet  smile,  and,  taking 
both  my  hands  in  his,  said,  softly  : — 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  little  Agnes  ; 
I  shall  never  see  this  tide  go  out.  Do  not 
leave  me  ;  help  is  useless,  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  before  I  leave  you.  If  you 
love  me,  you  will  stay  with  me  and  listen  to 
me  calmly,  and  not  break  my  heart  by  sob- 
bing so  ;  be  quiet,  darling." 

"But,  Earl,  I  cannot  see  you  dying  here 
and  make  no  effort  to  save  you  ;  let  me  go 
and  send  help,  or  at  least  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened. ' '  ' 

"  I  was  trying  to  drown  thought  in  a  mad 
gallop  along  the  lonely  beach.  I  was  careless, 
I  suppose,  reckless  of  danger  or  fear,  and 
among  these  stony  gullies  my  horse  stumbled 
and  fell  upon  me ;  and  I  tell  you,  truly,  Agnes, 


help  is  useless  ;  only  do  not  leave  me  ;  I  must 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  say  before  it  is  too 
late." 

So  I  kept  back  my  sobs  and  listened. 

"  As  I  lay  here  alone,  I  have  been  living 
over  the  past,  and  as  I  drew  nearer  to  death, 
the  mists  seemed  to  clear  away,  and  every- 
thing grew  plain  to  me.  I  have  been  blinded 
all  this  miserable  summer,  bulf,  thank  God,  I 
see  at  last.  Agnes,  I  was  mad  to  doubt  your 
truth  and  love  ;  for  you  do  love  me,  little 
Agnes,  my  love,  my  darling  !  0  tell  me  I  am 
right.  Answer  me,  truly,  now  in  this  last 
honr  of  my  life,  my  Agnes,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

Sea  a,nd  sky  swam  before  me  in  a  whirl  of 
wild,  tumultuous  joy,  as  I  answered: — 

"  I  have  loved  you  always." 

His  face  flushed  and  kindled  as  with  the 
brightness  of  a  new  life,  the  frank  joyousness 
of  old  came  back  to  his  blue  eyes,  his  own 
bright  smile  to  his  lips,  and  there  was  a  new, 
sweet  touch  of  tenderness  in  his  voice,  as  he 
murmured,  fondly  :  "  My  own  darling  !"  He 
tried  to  draw  me  to  him,  but  his  nerveless 
arm  sank  powerless  by  his  side.  I  understood 
his  wish,  and  bent  down  and  kissed  his  lips, 
and  then  laid  my  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

As  I  sat  there,  all  thought  of  the  past,  the 
future,  of  Ethel,  life,  death,  separation,  floated 
from  me  like  the  broken  fragments  of  a  dream ; 
every  thought  and  feeling  was  absorbed  in  the 
one  strong,  thrilling  consciousness  that  stood 
out  firm  and  clear,  like  a  rock  in  a  river  cur- 
rent, amid  the  confused  and  rapid  rush  of 
crowding  emotions,  he  was  mine,  my  own 
through  all  eternity,  nothing  could  part  us 
now. 

"Agnes,"  he  whispered,  calling  me  back 
with  a  throb  of  pain  to  a  remembrance  of  the 
present,  and  the  life  that  was  slowly  ebbing 
from  the  heart  that  beat  beneath  my  cheek, 
"  can  you  forgive  mo  for  the  suffering  I  have 
caused  you,  though  Heaven  knows  how  un- 
wittingly, by  my  blind  distrust  ?  And  I  have 
suffered,  too,  perhaps,  not  less  than  you. 
Oh  those  dreadful  days  of  doubt  and  sorrow  ! 
How  dark  they  were  when  I  thought  you 
lost  to  me  forever,  and  no  hope  or  comfort 
left!" 

"  And  Ethel  ?"  I  said,  with  a  sudden  thought 
of  her. 

Earl  looked  at  me  with  a  long,  searching 
look  that  read  my  very  soul. 

"Agnes,  did  you  ever  think  I  loved  her?" 

I  could   not   answer  ;  in   the.  blessed  cer- 
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^aintj  of  tlie  present,  it  seemed  so  strange  a 
tiling  that  I  liad  ever  thought  so. 

'*  I  am  dying,  and  I  would  not  pass  from 
earth  with  one  word  of  blame  upon  my  lips 
toward  any  one  ;  hut  oh,  Agnes,  she  has  come 
between  us  like  an  evil  presence  from  the 
first.  Do  you  remember  that  evening,  so  long 
ago,  when  we  stood  together  on  Black  Rock, 
and  I  took  ycflir  hand  in  mine  and  called  yon 
my  little  sea-queen  ?  I  loved  you  then,  and  I 
believed  that  I  had  read  your  answering  love 
in  every  look  and  tone.  I  thought  we  knew 
each  other's  secret,  and  that  spoken  words 
could  scarcely  make  the  bond  more  sure.*  I 
meant  to  tell  you  of  it  then,  and  ask  you  for 
some  certain,  sweet  assurance  of  your  love; 
but  just  then  Ethel  called  us,  and  I  left  the 
■words  unsaid.  From  that  time  she  began  to 
throw  out  hints  of  an  attachment  between 
you  and  Jocelyn  Thorne  ;  she  pointed  out  his 
numerous  attentions,  and  dwelt  upon  your 
evident  pleasure  in  his  society,  misconstruing 
and  falsifying  the  simplest  actions  till  she 
made  me  believe  that  I  had  built  my  hopes 
on  air — that  -you  were  plighted  to  another. 
Believing  this,  my  pride,  my  honor  shrank 
from  forcing  my  attentions  on  you,  or  urging 
any  claim  beyond  a  brother's.  I  believed  he 
loved  you,  and  had  won  you  fairly,  and  I 
could  not  wrong  my  own  soul  by  a  base  at- 
tempt to  win  your  love  away  from  him,  even 
dough  my  heart  broke  in  the  struggle  to 
keep  silence." 

''  And  while  you  were  suffering  with  the 
tliought  that  Jocelyn  possessed  my  love,  I 
have  been  doubting  you,  believing  you  loved 
Ethel.  Oh,  Earl,  it  has  all  been  a  miserable 
mistake  !  "We  have  both  been  blind  ;  we  have 
both  been  cruelly,  wickedly  deceived  !" 

And  then  I  told  him  the  story  of  Jocelyn' s 
love,  of  his  generous  trust,  his  hope  amidst 
despair,  and  of  the  day  when  he  had  proved 
her  false  and  unworthy — of  how  I  knelt  to 
comfort  him  with  a  sister's  sympathy,  and  of 
his  brave,  unselfish  forgiveness  of  the  misery 
she  had  brought  him. 

I  saw  her  motives  clearly  now.  Heartless, 
selfish,  and  treacherous,  she  had  wrought 
upon  Earl's  simple,  honest  nature  to  make 
him  think  me  pledged  to  another,  knowing 
his  high  honor  would  scorn  to  wrong  a  friend 
by  seeking  to  win  my  love.  By  artful  ma- 
noeuvres and  half-uttered  hints  she  had  led 
me  to  believe  Earl's  love  was  hers,  lest  I,  by 
any  chance,  should  make  some  passing  word 


of  his  the  key  to  explanation  and  unlock  his 
secret.  Earl  Hathaway  was  young,  rich,  hand- 
some, and  in  my  bitterness  I  thought  that' 
these  advantages  alone  had  tempted  her  to 
this  course  of  crime.  Poor  Jocelyn  !  too  gene- 
rous and  pure-hearted  to  suspect  deceit  in 
others,  had  been  the  dupe  and  victim  of  her 
wiles,  thrown  aside  now  that  the  success  of 
her  schemes  seemed  apparent. 

Now  I  understood  Earl's  moody  restless- 
ness— the  strange,  stony  look  his  face  had 
worn  that  morning  on  the  cliffs,  when  Jocelyn 
snatched  me  back  to  life — the  same  look  I 
had  seen  as  he  gazed  in  on  me  kneeling  before 
Jocelyn,  as  I  wept  in  sorrow  over  his  great 
grief:  all  these  things  had  been  to  Earl  tor- 
turing confirmations  of  the  doubts  she  had 
sown  in  his  soul ;  and  looking  back  over  the 
deep-laid  and  half  successful  plots  of  the  sum- 
mer, my  heart  throbbed  with  a  fiery  scorn  as 
I  cried,  fiercely,  "I  never  can  forgive  her ;  I 
cannot  do  it ;  I  hate  her  !" 

"Hush,  darling,  hush!  We  have  not  suf- 
fered alone,  and  we  must'forgive  her,  bitterly 
as  she  has  wronged  us,  even  as  Jocelyn  did, 
freely  and  fully.  But  oh,  Agnes,  if  I  had  never 
known  this  !  if  I  had  died  believing  you  were 
Jocelyn's!"  He  tried  to  clasp  me  closer  to 
him.  * '  0  my  darling !  my  darling !  it  is  hard, 
hard  to  part  with  you  now  ;  but  how  much 
better  is  it  than  if  death  had  put  his  seal  of 
eternal  silence  upon  this  mystery  !  Promise 
me  you  will  forgive  her,  Agnes,  and  then 
let  us  think  of  her  no  more.  My  love,  my 
thoughts  are  yours  alone^  and  ever  were.  I 
never  loved  her  for  an  hour,  or  ever  gave  her 
cause  to  think  herself  beloved,  by  word  or 
act." 

"And  your  ring  ?" 

"She  took  it  from  me  in  a  playful  mood, 
one  afternoon  as  we  were  walking  in  the  par- 
sonage garden.  She  had  been  admiring  the 
delicate  carving  of  the  garnet  crest,  and  laugli- 
ingly  declared  the  pretty  bauble  was  too 
dainty  for  a  man's  hand ;  so  I  slipped  it  on 
her  finger  with  a  merry  wish,  and  she  jest- 
ingly declared  it  should  stay  where  I  had 
placed  it  till  my  wish  was  fulfilled.  So  I  let 
her  keep  it,  thinking  it  an  innocent  girlish 
freak,  never  dreaming  she  would  wear  it  as  a 
sign  to  seal  her  triumph  in  your  eyes.  It  is 
an  old  family  keepsake,  handed  down  through 
the  Delancys,  father  and  son,  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to 
me  to  see  her  wear  it :  so  last  night  I  made 
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some  playful  excuse  to  take  it  back,  and  it  is 
here." 

•  He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  little  cirque  of 
gold,  with  its  solitary  gem  gleaming  and 
glowing  in  the  changeful  light  like  a  spark  of 
crimson  flame,  and  slipped  it  on  my  hand,  say- 
ing, solemnly,  "With  this  ring  I  wed  thee, 
Agnes  Fanshaw,  my  own  in  life  and  death,  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  through  all  eternity." 

"  Thine  own  forever." 

''Yes,  Agnes,  we  are  truly  wedded  before 
God,  and  in  heaven  I  shall  claim  yow  as  my 
own  true  wife.  Not  even  death  can  part  us 
now ;  our  vows  are  plighted  on  the  very 
tiireshold  of  immortality,  and  in  Eternity  is 
their  fulfilment.  And  though  I  leave  you  for 
a  time,  you  will  come  to  me,  Agnes,  my  own 
wife,  where  I  shall  wait  for  you  beyond  the 
stars."  He  was  growing  rapidly  weaker,  and 
I  could  scarcely  catch  the  murmured  words. 
"Agnes,  dearest,"  he  whispered,  "my  own 
sweet  Agnes,  put  my  arm  about  your  neck, 
so  I  can  touch  your  hair  ;"  and  then  his  hand 
wandered  over  my  smooth  braids  with  a  ten- 
der, fluttering  touch,  which  was  his  favorite 
caress. 

Then  there  was  a  long,  long  silence.  The 
heavy  waves  broke  sullenly  upon  the  shelv- 
ing beach,  slipping  back  in  great  sheets  of 
white,  hissing  foam,  and  the  wild,  weird 
music  of  the  tides  sobbed  and  sang  among  the 
hollow  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Storm  Crags  ; 
but  I  heard  them  as  in  a  dream,  as  I  sat  there 
in  a  thoughtless,  painless  trance,  every  feeling 
arwed  into  silence  in  that  rapt  listening  for 
tlie  chariot- wheels  of  death. 

Suddenly  he  said,  in  his  own  firm,  clear 
voice:  "Agnes,  my  own  in  life  and  death." 
Tlie  hand  that  held  mine  relaxed  its  clasp — 
tlie  light  went  out  of  his  glad,  blue  eyes — 
the  look  that  comes  but  once  crept  slowly 
over  his  face ;  and  with  one  long,  sobbing 
breath  the  pure  soul  of  Earl  Hathaway 
passed  through  the  shining  portals  of  death's 
mystery  into  the  morning-land  of  God. 

So  the  life  went  out  of  the  bravest,  truest 
lieart  that  ever  beat,  and  I  was  left  alone 
upon  the  wide,  wet  sands,  with  storm  and 
darkness  sweeping  up  the  waste. 

There  tliey  found  me  hours  afterward, 
when  anxious  servants  and  neighbors,  in  their 
search  for  the  young  heir  of  the  Oaks,  found 
and  followed,  as  I  had  done,  the  track  of  his 
Arabian's  flying  feet.  I  followed  them  in 
tearless  and  pangless  silence,  as  they  slowly 


bore  him  over  the  sodden  fields  and  through  the 
deserted  roads  in  the  dull  gleam  of  a  Novenv- 
ber  twilight,  and  laid  him  in  the  little  par- 
sonage parlor,  while  a  weeping  mes%sengcT  rode 
swiftly  to  the  Oaks. 

The  sight  of  Ethel  roused  me  and  brought 
back  the  past,  the  intolerable  pressure  of  the 
present,  and  the  black,  utter  desolation  of  the 
future.  She  was  watching  for  us  at  the  gate, 
and  as  they  laid  him  heavily  on  the  sofa,  she 
flung  herself  passionately  on  the  floor  beside 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  mighty,  overwhelm- 
ing woe  of  her  soul,  that  scorned  the  barriers 
of  restraint  and  mocked  at  the  hope  of  conso- 
lation. Her  cool,  evenly-balanced  soul  was 
unarmored  of  its  icy  self-control,  and  she 
writhed  and  cowered  beside  him  in  the  terrible 
anguish  of  a  thoroughly  selfish  nature  stung 
in  its  one  vital  spot.  Then  I  knew  that  she 
had  loved  him  with  all  the  hidden  strength  of 
her  soul,  and  looking  on  the  white  face  of  the 
dead,  I  forgave  her  freely,  even  as  he  had 
done.  She  had  wronged  me  basely  and  self- 
ishly, but  she  had  loved  him,  and  therefore 
had  she  done  this  sin  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  love,  though  selfish  in  its  nature  and 
cruel  in  its  consequences,  and  for  the  sake  of 
her  bitter  sufi'ering.  I  forgave  her  all. 

The  year  that  followed  Earl  Hathaway 's 
death  is  little  better  than  a  blank  to  me. 
No  one  guessed  my  secret,  and  my  broken 
health  and  spirits  were  attributed  to  the  shock 
of  the  sudden  and  tragic  lo^s  of  an  old  play- 
mate and  dear  friend,  and  I  was  sent  to  a 
relative  in  London,  that  change  of  scene  and 
association  might  restore  me  to  my  wonted 
balance.  While  there  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ethel.  "I  am  going  to  be  married  to  my 
cousin  Jack  Bell  in  September,"  she  wrote, 
"  and  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  wedding. 
I  expect  it  will  be  quite  a  gay  aflTair,  as  his 
sister  Margaret,  and  the  Howards,  and  Jack's 
cousins,  the  Bells  from  Clancy  Castle,  are 
coming  down.  Jack  is  devotion  itself,  and 
has  given  me  the  loveliest  set  of  pearls ;  he 
has  bought  a  splendid  phaeton  and  pair,  and 
is  having  his  house  in  Madison  Square  su- 
perbly fitted  up,  consulting  my  taste  in  every- 
thing. But  I  must  close,  hoping  to  sec  3'ou 
soon  at  Lynne.     Your  cousin,  Ethel  Brand." 

The  brilliant  bridal  party  whirled  up  to 
London,  where  the  beauty  of  Jack  Bell's 
foreign-looking  bird  was  the  sensation  of  the 
season.  A  month  later,  our  sweet  Maud  stood 
by  the  side  of  Jocelyn  Thorne  before  the  altar 
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of  the  little  low-roofed  churcli  at  Lynne,  and 
repeated  the  solemn  words  that  bound  two 
happy  lives  in  one.  Behind  the  veiling  lace 
I  wept  happy  tears  that  the  bitterness  and 
sorrow  had  gone  out  of  Jocelyn's  life,  and 
that  in  the  deep,  womanly  love  of  our  pure, 
sunny  Maud,  his  noble  soul  had  found  a  rest 
and  a  reward  after  the  stormy  trials  of  the 
past. 

I  saw  Ethel  last  year,  and  I  do  not  envy 
her  the  lot  she  has  chosen ;  the  splendors  of 
her  fashionable  home,  her  handsome,  dissi- 
pated husband,  her  carriage,  her  servants, 
and  her  diamonds  ;  for  I  know  the  avenging 
spectre  that  haunts  her  in  the  midst  of  re- 
velry, sits  at  her  feasts  an  unbidden  guest, 
and  goes  up  and  down  with  her  as  she 
wanders  through  her  splendid  rooms,  a  pale, 
remorseless  woman,  poor  in  the  midst  of 
wealth,  sad  in  the  midst  of  laught.er,  yi  suf- 
fering and  repentance  atoning  for  the  past. 

As  for  me,  I  shall  never  marry  now.  I  am 
truly  married  in  the  sight  of  God  to  him 
whose  ring  I  wear,  and  his  ever-present  mem- 
ory is  more  to  me  than  any  living  love  could 
be.  And  some  happy  morning,  as  the  white 
mists  roll  up  past  the  poplars  from  the  empty, 
desolate  marshes,  I  shall  fold  up  the  garments 
of  my  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  hear  him  wel- 
come me  in  heaven,  ' '  Faithful  unto  the  end ! ' ' 


THE  FAMILY  DRAWING  MASTER. 

IN  A  SERIES  OP  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS. 

LINES  AND  ANGLES.     {Continued.) 

P.  Well,  Ion.  It  is  some  time  since  we  had 
a  drawing  lesson.  Have  you  forgotten  what 
you  have  learned  ? 

Ion.  No,  papa.  Will  you  hear  how  much  I 
oan  recollect  ?  1st.  We  learned  five  things  to 
be  remembered  in  making  lines.  2d.  We 
learned  the  different  positions  of  lines.  Per- 
pendicular, horizontal,  oblique,  and  parallel. 
Then  we  learned  how  to  make  angles.  Then, 
the  different  sizes  of  angles :  the  small  sharp 
angles  called  acute;  the  square,  middle-sized 
angles  called  right  angles ;  and  the  large  blunt 
angles  called  obtuse  angles;  and  then  Lucy 
finished  the  lesson  by  biting  a  right  angle  out 
of  her  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 

P.  Very  good.  Ion.  Now,  before  learning 
any  new  names,  we  will  make  some  drawings 
with  these  lines  and  angles.     I  '11  give  you  a 


drawing  to  copy,  which  shall  contain  a  per- 
pendicular, horizontal,  and  oblique  line ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  shall  have  a  right  angle, 
an  acute,  and  an  obtuse  angle  in  it.  Here  is 
the  perpendicular  line.  I  have  marked  it  No. 
1.  When  you  draw  it,  it  must  be  quite  ux3- 
right  and  straight. 


No.  1. 


No. 


TO  BATH. 


Ion.  Yes  ;  not  any  shaky  marks  in  it. 

P.  You  may  next  copy  No.  2.  I  have  joined 
an  horizontal  and  an  oblique  line  to  it. 

Jon.  And  you  have  formed  two  right  angles, 
an  acute,  and  an  obtuse  angle.  It  looks  some- 
thing like  a  finger-post,  papa ;  only  it  does  not 
say  where  it  is  pointing  to. 

P.  Yes.  I  will  make  another  line  of  each 
kind,  so  as  to  have  some  parallel  lines  ;  and — 
there  it  is,  you  see,  it  has  become  a  finger- 
post !  This  afternoon  you  may  set  to  work 
and  copy  this  drawing;  but  not  until  you 
have  drawn  Nos.  1  and  2  correctly ;  because 
it  will  take  you  a  long  time — perhaps  an 
hour — to  do  them  carefully. 

Ion.  I  have  made  another  drawing,  papa, 
with  two  perpendicular  and  two  oblique  lines. 
Here  it  is. 
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L.  And  it  has  tliree  obtuse  angles  in  it. 
Ion.  Now,  if  you  will  let  me  print  on  it,  and 


XV 

MILES 

TO 

LONDON 

will  give  me  a  ground  line — there,  you  see 
that  it  has  made  a  mile-stone. 

L.  And  see  what  I  have  made.  With  only 
three  lines  for  eacTi  I  have  made  a  chair  and  a 
stool ;  and  with  four  lines  I  have  drawn  a 
table.  And  they  are  only  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  lines. 


yet  ought  to  be  well  known  and  well  weighed 
before  sentence,  with  any  justice,  can  be 
passed  upon  him.  A  man  may  have  different 
views,' and  a  different  sense  of  things,  from 
what  his  judges  have ;  and  what  he  under- 
stands and  feels,  and  what  passes  within  him, 
may  be  a  secret  treasured  up  deeply  there  for 
ever.  A  man,  through  bodily  infirmity,  or 
some  complexional  defect,  which  perhaps  is 
not  in  his  power  to  correct,  may  be  subject  to 
inadvertencies,  to  starts,  and  unhappy  turns 
of  temper ;  he,  may  lie  open  to  snares  he  is 
not  always  aware  of ;  or,  through  ignorance 
and  want  of  information  and  proi^er  helps,  he 
may  labor  in  the  dark  ;  in  all  which  cases  he 
may  do  many  things  which  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  yet  be  innocent ;  at  least  an 
object  rather  to  be  pitied  than  censured  with 
ill-will  and  severity.  These  are  difficulties 
which  stand  in  every  one's  way  in  the  forming 
a  judgment  of  others. 

Let  us  judge  others  as  we  would  be  tried 
ourselves. 


P.  I  shall  not  make  drawings  of  these  things 
for  you,  but,  when  you  can  copy  the  finger- 
post and  the  mile-stone  properly,  you  will  be 
able  to  make  the  lines  necessary  for  these  ob- 
jects. You  may  then  go  into  the  kitchen,  get 
a  wooden  chair,  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  draw 
from  the  things  themselves. 


NOT  TO  BE  TOO  HASTY  IN  OUR  OPINIONS. 

There  are  numbers  of  circumstances  attend- 
ing every  action  of  a  man's  life  which  can 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 


DOMESTIC  DUTIES  OF  FEMALES. 

Every  mother  ought  to  teach  her  daughter 
practically  how  to  keep  her  house  in  order  ; 
how  to  make  bread,  and  do  all  kinds  of  cook- 
ing ;  how  to  economize,  so  as  to  make  a  little 
go  a  great  way  ;  how  to  spread  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  over  her 
household  ;  how  to  make 
and  mend  her  husband's 
clothes  ;  in  a  word,  how  to 
to  be  a  good  housekeeper. 
Then,  if  she  has  no  dome^ 
tics,  she  can  make  her  fa- 
I  mily  happy  without  them  ; 

1 l.__    if  she  has   domestics,   she 

can  effectually  teach  them  to  do  things  as  they 
ought  to  be  done,  and  make  them  obey  her. 
She  can  then  direct  her  domestic  affairs,  and 
be  mistress  of  her  own  house  ;  which,  sad  to 
say,  too  many  in  these  times  are  not.  Do- 
mestics soon  ascertain  whether  their  mistress 
knows  how  to  do  things  ;  and  if  she  does  not, 
they  have  her  in  their  power,  and  almost 
always  take  advantage  of  it.  But  the  domes- 
tic virtues  of  a  woman  need  not,  by  any  means, 
preclude  the  highest  and  most  accomplished 
education.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent,  re- 
fined, and  finished  ladies  in  the  laud,  have 
been  the  most  excellent  housekeepers. 
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{See  Steel  Plate.) 

BY    PATIENCE   PERKINS    (lATE    PRICE), 


I  LIKE  music.  And  yet  among  the  manj 
tilings  for  which  I  am  profoundly  grateful,  is 
the  blessing  that  I  have  not  a  musical  ear. 
As  the  epicure  turns  in  disgust  from  a  whole- 
some dish  which  would  satisfy  a  reasonable 
appetite,  so  your  finical  amateurs  are  horrified 
at  popular  music,  and  ready  to  die  of  a  dis- 
cord. Their  fastidious  ears  are  only  a  vexation 
to  them.  I  like  music,  and  am  thankful  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  tune  comes  amiss  ; 
the  calathumpians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
operatic  miracles  on  the  other,  only  excepted. 
A  good  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Sam.  Johnson.  He 
had  listened,  without  appreciation,  to  a  very 
scientific  performance.  Somebody,  to  call  up 
the  Dr.'s  enthusiasm,  ventured  to  say,  "Sir, 
that  was  a  very  difiicult  performance. "  "  Ma- 
dam," he  retorted,  "I  wish  it  were  impos- 
sible !"  The  Western  critic,  too,  was  a  man 
after  my  own  heart.  He  had  yawned  through 
an  hour  of  Sivori,  or  Ole  Bull — I  forget  which. 
"When,"  he  groaned  out  at  last,  "when  is 
that  fellow  going  to  stop  chuning  his  fiddle, 
and  give  us  some  music  ?" 

So  you  understand,  Mr.  Godey,  that  I  even 
like  to  hear  Yankee  Doodle !  My  oldest 
daughter,  my  oion  daughter  tells  me  I  have 
no  taste  !  I  say  my  own  daughter,  because 
there  are  in  the  house,  and  scattered  abroad, 
a  family  of  surreptitious  children  of  mine — 
Perkins's  children.  I  love  them  all  more  than 
enough  ;  but  they  are  not  my  children.  They 
are  Perkins's.'  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten 
me,  Mr.  Godey.  I  was  Patience  Price,  and 
I  married,  ever  so  many  years  ago,  a  widower 
with  ten  children.  My  first  introduction  to 
fame,  trans-atlantic  and  cis-atlantic,  in  your 
columns,  was  due  to  "My  Brother  Tom," 
whose  marriage  impelled  me  into  matrimony. 
"If  I  must  nurse  babies,"  I  said,  "let  it  be 
as  their  mother,  and  not  their  aunt."  And 
so  I  recommend  all  girls  to  do,  if  they  can. 

A  greal  deal  is  said,  in  this  talking  world, 
about  stepmothers  and  stepchildren.  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that,  in  the  matter  of 
teasing  a  body,  one's  own  are  as  two  to  one. 
If  a  child  may  not  torment  her  natural  parent, 
whom  may  she  teaze  ?     Your  own  flesh  and 
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blood  will  take  more  liberties  with  you  than 
another  woman's  child  would  dare  to  do,  or 
think  of  doing.  So  my  own  child  says, 
"Mother,  you  have  no  taste  !"  And  Perkins's 
children  cry  out,  "  For  shame  !"  But  to  my 
story. 

I  begin  to  bo  reminded  that  I  am  growing 
old.  It  is  not  that  my  hair  is  gray,  for  in 
these  days  of  scientific  progress,  men  and 
women  who  wear  gray  hair  must  do  so  be- 
cause they  like  it.  Nor  is  it  because  mj 
teeth  are  gone  ;  for  "  substitutes"  for  teeth, 
which  have  not  escaped  the  dentist's  draft, 
are  as  readily  bought  as  substitutes  for  sol- 
diers. And  you  are  sure  of  your  teeth  when 
you  have  paid  for  them,  which  is  more  than 
the  provost  marshal  can  say  of  bounty-jump- 
ers. But  I  have  such  a  family  of  children ! 
They  do  make  one  feel  old,  though  they  would 
gladly — the  girls  especially — persuade  you  to 
look  young. 

When  I  was  a  girl.  I  saw  the  illumination 
for  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  end 
of  what  is  justly  called  our  second  war  for 
Independence.  Illuminations  were  difi'erent 
affairs  in  those  days  from  what  they  now  are. 
The  tinman's  craft  was  in  request,  and  little 
triangular  bits  of  the  sharp  metal  were  con- 
trived to  stick  in  the  window  sashes  and  hold 
tallow  candles.  Or,  in  default  of  tin,  forks 
were  pressed  into  the  service  and  the  sash. 
There  were  no  gas  jets,  and  such  mechanical 
and  formal  appliances.  The  forks  were  reg- 
ular two  prongers,  for  "split  spoons,"  as 
Handy  Andy  calls  them,  had  not  come  in. 
And  if  they  had,  such  forks  would  not  have 
served  the  purpose.  Neither  were  there 
"  lucifers"  and  loco-foco  matches.  The  first 
box  of  these  I  ever  had  I  paid  a  quarter  for. 
An  illumination  in  those  primitive  days  was 
an  interesting  impromptu,  makeshift,  de- 
lightful, domestic  set-to,  when  the  lord  of 
misrule  was  paramount.  It  was  ten  times  as 
exciting  as  the  present  fashions,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  greasy  !  The  window  seats 
and  floors,  the  carpets  even,  were  "  sights  to 
behold  I "  I  recollect  my  mother  protesting — 
she  is  living  yet,  and  loyal— that  no  matter 
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how  often  peace  was  declared,  such  a  tallow 
candle  carnival  should  never  be  in  her  house 
again  !  It  need  not.  She  can  light  up  with 
gas  now,  and  will,  when  the  restored  Union 
makes  us  all  happy  again  in  honorable  peace. 

And  when  I  was  a  girl,  we  used  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July.  It  was  no  '-constructive 
celebration,"  as  they  call  it  when  municipal 
bodies  pass  resolutions  which  they  do  not  carry 
out.  The  military  gave  themselves  to  the 
work,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  and  heavy 
artillery.  The  children  went  into  it  heels 
over  head,  and  the  elders  were  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  children.  There  was  reason  in  this  ; 
for  the  men  and  women  were  fresh  from  the 
actual  work  of  two  wars.  We  have  now  less 
than  a  dozen  revolutionary  patriots.  There 
were  then  thousands.  They  were  competitors 
for  civil  offices,  candidates  for  popular  honors  ; 
fr^e  of  all  public  favor,  and  the  especial 
objects  of  notice  and  approval.  For  to  dis- 
honor them,  was  to  dishonor  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  labored. 

The  Fourth  of  July  brought  them  into 
especial  prominence.  They  were  the  distin- 
guished part  of  every  procession.  When  they 
could  walk  they  carried  their  honors  as 
proudly  as  their  knapsacks  had  been  carried, 
at  the  last  review  before  their  discharge. 
Those  who  have  held  commissions,  rode  ca- 
parisoned, and  those  who  were  disabled  were 
drawn  in  open  carriages.  Their  deeds  were 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  he  was  worse  than 
jin  infidel  who  dared  to  disparage  them.  As 
years  went  by,  like  the  Sibylline  leaves  the 
patriots  grew  in  honor  as  they  diminished  in 
number.  It  made  me  feel  like  a  girl  again 
when  the  present  Congress  passed  a  law  in- 
creasing the  pensions  of  the  few  who  remain. 
Only  one  fault  is  to  be  found  with  that  increase. 
It  is  not  half  enough!  One  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  when  a  contractor  can  make  more  in 
fifteen  minutes  ! 

At  the  delivery  of  the  oration  the  veterans 
were  always  placed  where  the  eye  of  the 
orator  could  accidentally  fall  upon  them,  and 
give  him  the  apostrophe  to  the  venerable 
men ;  the  impromptu  apostrophe,  which  was 
carefully  written  in  when  the  oration  was 
composed.  But  that  is  uncharitable.  Don't 
you  think  we  all  have  gr'Dwn  too  careless  and 
too  apt  to  speak  lightly  of  what  our  fathers 
felt  deeply  ?  This  war  is  bringing  us  to  our 
senses,  and  teaching  us  to  feel  what  our 
fathers  felt ;  the  value  of  tlie  liberty  which 


their  toil  purchased ;  the  price  of  the  blood 
of  the  men  who  fell  that  we  might  bo  free. 

There  was  one  among  those  pensioners, 
old  Andrew  Strong,  whom  I«an  see  now  as 
vividly  as  when  in  my  girlhood  I  used  to 
meet  him.  He  seemed  almost,  to  my  childish 
imagination,  a  being  from  another  world. 
If  he  had  lived  among  the  Mussulmans,  he 
would  have  been  treated  as  such ;  for  he  had 
lost  his  reason;  he  glided  silently  along  the 
streets  and  lanes,  his  eyes  downcast,  and 
not  a  limb  in  motion  save  his  feet :  for  his 
arms  were  always  still,  and  his  head  turned 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  Only  his  lips  moved 
in  incessant,  inaudible  mutterings.  Speak  to 
him,  and  he  would  look  up  for  an  instant, 
and  then  hurry  on  without  an  answer,  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  too  busy  to  descend  to  the 
common  themes  of  life  ;  too  much  occupied 
in  the  past  to  recognize  the  present.  Indeed, 
the  past  was  his  present. 

Poor  fellow  !  His  story  was  a  sad  one,  and 
may  be  that  of  many  who  are  now  in  arms  for 
our  defence,  to  protect  us  in  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  In  serving  his  country  he  was  forced 
to  neglect  his  own  home  ;  and  almost  literally 
to  leave  "the  bride  at  the  altar."  And 
when,  at  the  close  of  his  service,  he  returned, 
full  of  hope,  and  ready  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  privations  and  perils  in  the  home  he  had 
defended,  it  was  to  find  his  friends  and 
neig*>bors  assembled  to  pay  the  last  rites  of 
afi'ectiuu  to  the  cold  remains  of  the  wife  of  his 
youth. 

The  sad  truth  was  as  gently  broken  to  him 
as  the  tell-tale  preparations  would  permit. 
He  made  no  answer,  and  silently  took  the 
place  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
melancholy  group.  Not  a  cry,  not  a  tear 
escaped  him,  though  all  around  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  wept.  He  gazed  upon  the 
corpse  with  a  face  as  marble-cold  and  blank 
as  the  dead.  He  took  his  place  in  the  line  of 
mourners ;  and  when  the  grave  was  filled  in 
looked  round  with  a  face  of  disturbed  inquiry. 
*'  Where  is  the  squad,"  he  asked,  "  to  fire  the 
minute  guns?" 

It  was  the  first  word  he  had  spoken,  and 
his  friends  found  a  living  grief  in  the  disco- 
very that  the  bereaved  soldier  was  a  maniac. 
And  so  he  remained.  He  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  little  child  who  looked 
up  at  him  with  fear  and  wonder  was  his 
daughter.  He  took,  henceforth,  no  interest  in 
passing  events  ;  and  knew  not  that  he  lived 
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upon  the  government  pension,  and  tlie  care 
of  the  humane  and  public  spirited.  Once 
only,  in  many  years,  did  I  see  him  awakened 
to  something  like  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing.  But  the  light  was  momentary,  like 
a  sun-gleam  through  gloomy  clouds  followed 
by  a  thicker  darkness. 

It  was  during  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  to  the  United  States  in  1824.  The 
last  surviving  Major  Greneral  of  the  Revolution, 
his  progress  through  the  country  brought  out 
all  the  old  soldiers  who  remained,  and  to 
many  of  them  the  gallant  Frenchman  was 
personally  known.  Hearty  was  the  greeting 
which  met  him  everywhere,  and  various  were 
the  patriotic  devices  to  tender  him  the  wel- 
come which  the  heart  of  the  people  prepared 
for  hira.  I  was  one  of  the  young  girls  who 
were  dressed  in  "  blue  spencers"  to  sing  a  song 
of  greeting  and  to  strew  his  path  with  flowers. 

Old  Andrew  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  was  desired  of  him,  or  to  take  his 
place  with  the  other  veterans.  The  cortege 
of  the  Marquis  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in 
the  village  to  receive  the  formal  expression  of 
the  oflicials.  The  address  was  spoken  and 
responded  to.  The  driver  of  the  general's 
carriage  had  gathered  his  reins  and  brandished 
his  whip,  when  a  word  from  the  Marquis 
delayed  the  movement.  I  looked  round  and 
saw  Old  Andrew  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd 
standing  up  straight  and  manly  to  give  the 
military  salute.  "Nearer,  old  comrade!" 
cried  the  Marquis.  The  way  was  opened,  and 
the  old  pensioner  marched  up  to  the  carriage. 
There  was  a  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  a 
respectful  exchange  of  adieux.  The  horses 
pranced  off,  and  the  welkin  rang  with  cheer 
upon  cheer.  Before  the  echo  was  over,  old 
Andrew  glided  away,  alone  and  silent.  And 
he  never  could  be  recalled  to  the  recollection 
of  the  incident. 

His  daughter  grew  up,  ' '  a  thing  of  beauty. ' ' 
She  was  beloved  and  well  cared  for  by  her 
father's  connections,  and  all  the  world  besides 
loved  Nettie  Strong  ;  for  who  could  help  it  ? 
I  have  heard  of  "  daughters  of  the  regiment." 
Nettie  was  the  ^et  and  charge  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Oh,  it  was  touching  to  see  her 
vain  efforts  to  bring  her  father  to  some  appre- 
ciation of  their  near  relationship.  She  only 
succeeded  in  causing-  his  face  to  light  up  for 
her,  as  it  never  did  for  another.  But  she 
could  not  make  him  comprehend  that  he  was 
her  father.     And  if  he   spake  of  his  wife,  it 


was  as  of  one  whom  he  should  see  "  when  the 
war  was  over  ;"  for  to  him,  the  term  of  his 
enlistment  never  ceased.  We  could  gather 
from  snatches  of  his  incoherent  talk  that  he 
still  considered  himself  a  soldier  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.  The  awful  surprise  on  his  return 
from  the  war  had  never  made  a  lodgment  in 
his  memory.  His  mind  could  not  and  did  not 
receive  it.  And  still  he  dreamed  on ;  harm- 
less, and  sometimes  it  seemed  almost  happy. 
In  the  camp  we  were  told  that  he  was  the  life 
of  his  regiment ;  ready  for  duty,  and  none  the 
less  ready  for  such  amusement  as  could  be 
improvised  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
soldier's  life.  There  was  a  tradition  that  he 
was  a  good  musician.  Sometimes  he  would 
stop  near  the  door  of  the  village  tavern,  when 
Indepcnionce  or  Thanksgiving  day  called  into 
exercise  the  bow-arm  of  the  dusky  fiddler. 
But  the  boys  were  troublesome,  and  the  com- 
pany in  such  places  too  rude  and  boisterous 
in  what  was  intended  as  kindness.  Andrew 
had  no  fancy  for  such  noise.  It  confused  him, 
and  after  listening  to  a  bar  or  two,  he  would 
glide  away,  fonder  of  his  own  thoughts  than 
of  any  society.  Nevertheless  it  was  observed 
that  "Yankee  Doodle,"  once  played  by  British, 
bands  in  derision,  and  afterward  adopted  as 
the  national  air,  could  stay  old  Andrew  longer 
than  any  other  air.  Once  or  twice  he  even 
tried  to  get  hold  of  the  instrument.  Some  of 
his  contemporaries  pleaded  for  him,  that  if  he 
could  be  suffered  to  try,  he  could  discourse 
better  music  than  even  the  dusky  Apollo. 
But  the  village  fiddler  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed to  trust  his  darling  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  crazy  pensioner. 

Nettie  came  to  years  of  womanhood  and  was 
married.  Her  father  learned  to  make  her 
house  one  of  his  homes,  for  he  was  free  of 
many.  Still,  no  light  broke  upon  his  dark- 
ness. Children  were  born,  but  while  they 
w-on  upon  his  kindness,  it  was  only  as  so  many 
kittens  might  have  done.  They  viewed  their 
fitful  grandfather  with  a  kind  of  affectionate 
awe  ;  always  studied  his  whims  and  wishes, 
and  in  their  childish  way  avoided  what  they 
perceived  annoyed  him. 

So,  many  years  passed  on.  Old  Andrew's 
gait  grew  slower,  and  hi%  lips  more  quiet. 
People  said  he  was  wearing  out,  and  finding 
rest,  as  he  grew  older.  Others,  who  remem- 
bered the  shock  that  unseated  his  reason, 
fancied  that  the  force  of  the  blow  was  spent 
at  last,  and  that  he  would  gently  pass  away 
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in  unconsciousness  of  his  great   grief,  to  the 
place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

It  was  pleasant  to  notice  the  growing  in- 
terest which  the  veteran  seemed  to  take  in 
his  grandchildren.  His  wandering  walks  were 
more  seldom  taken,  and  he  delighted  to  sit 
and  watch  them  at  their  lessons,  or  their  play. 
Fine  children  they  had  become,  too,  and  the 
boys,  like  all  boys  when  I  was  young,  were 
full  of  love  of  country  and  of  noise.  They  all 
like  noise  still.  Nettie  was  almost  angry  when 
her  husband  presented  one  of  the  lads  with  a 
violin.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  when 
the  dreaded  present  was  brought  home.  When 
Nettie  objected,  her  husband  told  her  that  the 
fiddle  was  a  compromise  for  a  drum.  He  would 
get  that,  if  she  preferred ;  but  the  boys  must 
have  something  with  which  to  disturb  the 
peace.  Of  the  two  evils  she  consented  to  the 
less. 

The  glorious  Fourth  opened  with  grand 
eclat.  The  boys,  who  had  no  inkling  of  what 
was  in  reserve  for  them,  began  the  day  with 
squibs  and  crackers.  A  fizz  and  a  bounce 
started  old  Andrew  early  from  his  slumbers  ; 
and  the  same  sort  of  thing  waked  everybody 
else  too,  under  whose  roof  those  pestilent 
beings  called  boys  were  harbored.  The  first 
intimation  which  the  lads  had  of  their  mu- 
sical present  was  in  the  serious  presentation, 
across  the  breakfast-table,  of  a  sheet  of  music. 
Freddy,  delighted,  read  with  a  shout — 

''Yankee  Doodle!" 

"Bully!"  cried  little  Harry,  at  whose  side 
already  swung  his  good  broadsword.  The 
weapon,  terrible  to  see,  would  have  charmed 
Ngai-jin,  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Board 
of  War.  It  made  up  in  breadth  of  blade 
what  it  lacked  in  edge,  and  in  formidable  size 
what  it  wanted  in  weight. 

"Why,  Harry!'-  expostulated  his  eldest 
sister,  "how  can  you  make  such  exclama- 
tions?" 

"Such  what?"  inquired  Freddy.  "Sister 
of  ours,  it  is  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  we  are 
bound  to  have  free  speech." 

"Bally  !"  cried  Harry  again.  "  But  I  say, 
Fred,  what  good  will  Yankee  Doodle  do  with- 
out a  drum  ?  And  what  do  you  know  about 
printed  music  ?"    ' 

This  was  a  difficulty.  Hut  when  the  fiddle, 
a  real  fiddle,  was  produced,  the  boys  would 
have  undertaken  the  opera  of  Norma.  Break- 
fast was  soon  despatched,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  a  now  delight  was  found  for  the  young 


patriots  in  a  fiag,  a  real  flag.  At  once  the 
young  party  adjourned  to  the  porch,  and  im- 
provised a  music-stool  upon  a  hen-coop. 

Nettie  and  her  husband  sat  still  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Presently  there  came  through 
the  window  the  admonitory  squeak,  squeak, 
scrape,  scrape,  with  which  violinists  torture 
you  before  they  launch  forth.  "Is  it  possible," 
said  the  father,  listening;  "that  those  chil- 
dren know  anything  of  tuning  a  fiddle  ?" 

^"Is  it  possible,"  cried  Nettie,  "that  they 
can  play  a  tune?"  For  now  Yankee  Doodle 
rung  out  on  the  morning  air,  and  no  mistake  ; 
the  very  air  which  came  into  camp,  in  the  old 
French  war,  when  continentalers  and  Britishers 
fought  side  by  side.  Shaky  and  faint  the 
first  notes  sounded,  like  the  uncertain  strug- 
gles of  memory.  Pretty  soon,  full,  free, 
jubilant,  and  frisky,  the  old  tune  sounded  as 
if  played  con-amore. 

Out  hurried  father  and  mother,  and  found 
old  Andrew  lost  in  a  musical  ecstasy,  and  the 
children  in  admiration.  The  veteran's  thoughts 
ran  back  to  the  time  when  the  tune  was 
played  by  Royalists  in  derision,  to  be  taken 
up  by  Republicans  in  earnest.  He  played  as 
he  felt,  and,  to  play,  one  must  feel.  What  is 
not  in  a  man,  he  cannot  express.  Many  a 
musician  of  greater  pretensions  might  learn  a 
lesson  of  old  Andrew.  I  like  Yankee  Doodle, 
Mr.  Godey,  and  I  don't  like  the  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  love  it  for  its  associations, 
whatever  they  may  say  of  its  musical  claims. 
So  I  said  to  my  daughter  when  I  told  her  this 
story.  I  even  like  John  Bull  for  liking  his 
national  anthem  ! 

Confound  their  politics 
who  can't  be  moved  by  a  national  air ! 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks 
who  put  the  whims  of  the  dilettanti  above  the 
honor  of  their  country.     Give  me  the  music 
that  stirs  the  popular  heart,  and  go  to  the 

opera  house   with   your  crotchets,   and 

quavers,  and  demi  quavers  I 

Nettie  stood  amazed  and  awestruck  as  her 
father's  face  kindled  more  and  more,  and  his 
white  hair  fairly  danced  with  excitement. 
She  pressed  forward.  Her  husband  checked 
her.  "I  must  speak  to  him!"  she  cried. 
^^  Father !  don't  you  know  your  daughter  ?" 

Still  he  plied  vigorously  the  bow,  and  then, 
after  a  moment  or  two,  fell  into  some  plaintive 
"air  of  other  days."  "Father!"  cried  Net- 
tie again,  "don't  you  know  your  child  ?" 

The  old  man  placed  his  hand  on  the  head 
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of  the  least  of  the  group,  the  little  girl, 
whose  age  was  that  of  his  only  child  when 
Andrew  came  home  frpm  the  battle  fields  of 
the  Revolution. 

"No,  no,  dear  father!  Say  that  you  know 
me  at  last !" 

But  the  violin  had  fallen  from  his  hand, 
and  he  sunk  back,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his 
pulses  stilL 

It  was  high  noon  when  he  awakened. 
The  bells  were  ringing  out  the  nation's  jubilee, 
and  a  salvo  of  artillery  shook  the  air  with  its 
harmless  thunder. 


Not  yet  could  they  tell  him  all.  It  was 
many  days  before  his  mind  came  out  of  its 
long  sleep  ;  but  it  did  revive.  And  he  joyed 
like  a  child  on  the  freedom  of  his  country. 
As  the  sun  went  down  ckiar,  on  a  beautiful 
day  in  the  Spring,  the  light  of  life  went  out, 
and  the  unclouded  mind  of  the  pensioner 
rejoiced  in  the  evening  of  death,  in  the  hope 
of  a  happy  morning. 

And  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumpter 
broke  in  upon  the  mourning  of  Nettie  for  her 
father,  she  thanked  God  that  the  old  hero  had 
passed  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 
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THIRD  EVENING.     {Continued.) 
An  Impromptu  Charade. 

TiNG-A-LiNG-A-LiNG  !  souuded  the  little  bell 
just  as  Miss  Pundaway  gave  the  finishing  bang 
to  her  overture — and  the  doors  slid  quickly 
open,  disclosing  Teresa  Adams,  solus,  in  Doc- 
tor's study,  pensively  regarding  a  carfe-iie-i'/sj^e 
which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

Biddy's  voice  was  heard  outside.  "I  tell 
ye  me  young  lady's  out,  sur  ;  them  's  the  Doc- 
ther's  orders.     Arrali !  bad  luck  to — 

Enter  Adolphus,  closely  followed  by  the  virate 
Biddy. 

Adolphus.  Angelina,  my  darling,  I  saw  the 
Doctor  enter  the  medical  college,  and  I  knew 
that  at  least  one  hour  of  bliss  was  before  us. 
You  will  surely  forgive  this  intrusion  ? 

Angelina.  Ah,  dearest !  how  can  I  do  other- 
wise ?  But  how  fearfully  imprudent,  dear 
Adolphus  !  My  guardian  may  return  at  any 
moment. 

(Adolphus  motions  significantly  to  Biddy,  at 
the  same  time  dropping  a  hank  note  upon  the  floor.) 

Biddy  {aside,  picking  up  the  bill).  Ah,  it's 
himself  that's  the  gentleman,  shure  !  (Aloud.) 
Never  fear,  but  I  '11  give  yez  full  warnin'.  Miss  ; 
only  ye  '11  plaize  not  kape  me  too  long  from 
me  ironing.  {Exit. 

These  last  words  were  apparently  lost  upon 
the  lovers,  who  were  whispering  together  in 
most  approved  courtship  style.  Finally  Adol- 
phus, in  soft,  persuasive  accents,  exclaims — 

Adolphus.  Ah,  Angelina  !  why  must  we  suf- 
fer tliese  torments  ?  Why  not  fly  from  this 
cruel  tyranny  ? 

6* 


Angelina.  But  my  fortune,  Adolphus  !  It  is 
all  in  my  guardian's  hands,  you  know.  I 
forfeit  it  if  I  disobey  him. 

Adolphus  (with  great  emotion).  Never,  dear- 
est, allude  to  your  fortune  again.  What  is 
base  lucre  to  love  like  ours !  But  no,  I  can- 
not ask  you  to  break  your  poor  old  guardian's 
heart. 

[A  bell  rings. 

Biddy  (bursting  into  the  room,  with  an  iron  in 
one  hand  and. a  pillow-case  in  the  other).  Och  ! 
where  's  yer  ears.  Miss  ?  Don't  yez  hear  the 
Docther  ringing  the  door-bell?  Lucky  he 's 
lost  his  kay.  Shure  I  clane  forgot  that  he 
expicts  a  def  and  dumb  gintleman  here  from 
the  counthry  this  blissed  mornin',  that  he  's 
never  seen.  Miss.  (Bell  rings  violently.  Mean- 
while Angelina  and  Adolphus  evince  great  trepi- 
dation.) Dear,  dear,  I'll  lose  me  place,  all 
for  lettin'  you  up,  sur !  Lor'  !  won't  the  doc- 
ther rave.  Miss,  if  he  finds  yez  two  convarsing 
here,  and  it  agin  his  perticular  orders,  Miss, 
for  ye  to  see  company  afore  you  're  eighteen ! 
[Loud-ringing  and  knocking. 

Adolphus  (nervously).  Can't  I  go  out  by  the 
back  way  ? 

Biddy.  0  murther  !  but  the  bull  dog  'd  tear 
ye  ter  pieces,  sur ;  he  's  loose  since  the  day- 
light !      (Runs  out.) 

Adolphus  (very  nervously).  0 — oh! 

Angelina  (clasping  her  hands,  while  Adolphus 
frantically  tries  to  fhid  a  hiding-place  in  the  apart- 
ment). 0  Adolphus!  He's  coming!  Be  the 
def  man,  do;  there's  an  angel!  (Doctor's 
voice  is  heard  in  the  hall.)  0  Adolphus  1  if  yow 
love  me,  let  not  a  sound  escape  you  I 
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Enter  Doctor  grumbling.     Adolphus  is  crouching 
behind  the  arm-chaii . 

Doctor.  Confound  that  Biddy !  Ah,  Ange- 
lina (Jiercelt/,  as  he  discovers  Adolphus,  who 
rises  with  an  absurd  bow)  ! 

Angelina.  A — a  def  gentleman,  I  think,  sir. 
He  has  been  waiting  for  some  time  ;  he — he 
can't  sj)eak  {looking  signijicantly  at  Adolpuus). 
He  's  a  perfect  mute,  I  'm  sure. 

Doctor  (rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee).  Ah. 
ha !  I  see !  My  new  patient.  Slightly  de- 
ranged, too,  I  should  surmise  ;  hut  that  is  of 
no  consequence.  {Motions  him  to  a  seat.)  Now 
for  a  trial  of  my  glorious  system !  That  by 
operating  upon  certain  nerves,  through  the 
medium  of  extreme  terror  I  can  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  voice  and  ear,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Indeed,  Eusebius  himself  hints  at 
such  a  possibility,  though  it  has  remained  for 
me  to  develop  the  noble  conception.  Now, 
Angelina,  you  shall  behold  the  greatest  medi- 
co-moral triumph  of  the  age.  {Takes  dress- 
ing-gown from  chair  near  the  table  and  hurriedly 
puts  it  on.  Then  seizes  book  after  book  from  the 
table,  looking  up  tertain  passages  and  mumbling 
them  in  great  excitement.)  {Aloud.)  Yes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it  !  the  testimony  of  ages 
sustains  my  convictions  !  {Rushes  to  the  door^ 
calling)   Biddy  ! 

(Biddy  enters,  apologizing  and  almost  weeping.) 
Indade,  sur,  it  wasn't  me  fault  at  all,  at  all. 
He  rooshed  past  me,  up  the  stairs  like  one 
mad,  sur.     Let  me  up  !  sez  he. 

(Adolphus  shakes  his  fist  at  her  behind  the 
Doctor^s  back.     Angelina  exclaims) — 

Biddy !  I  smell  something  burning  down 
stairs.     Quick  !   it 's  the  soup  ! 

Doctor  {sharply,  turning  towards  Biddy). 
What 's  that  ?  Why,  the  man  's  a  mute,  you 
scallawaps  ! 

Biddy  {taking  the  idea,  resumes).  Let  me  up, 
sez  he,  wid  his  glarin'  -eyes,  just  as  plain  as  if 
he  spoke  the  words,  sur,  and — 

Doctor  {impatiently).  Well,  there  's  no  harm 
done.  Go  bring  me  my  sword,  and  a  club,  a 
l)el],  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water — hurry  up  ! 
{Exit  Biddy.)     Now  for  it. 

(He  opens  his  bundle  of  instruments,  dis- 
closing knives,  corkscrews,  curling-tongs,  and 
•all  sorts  of  queer  implements,  stolen  from 
kitchen  and  tool-drawer,  runs  his  fingers 
through  his. hair  until  it  stands  out  wildly  in 
•all  directions,  assumes  an  aspect  of  savage 
rfcrocity,  and  brandishing  a  huge  carving- 
knife  and  patent  nut-cracker  in  either  hand 


makes  a  frantic  rush  at  Adolphub^.     Meanwhile 
enter  Biddy  with  her  arms  fall.) 

The  saints  protect  us !  Is  it  murthering 
the  crayture  you  are,  sur  ? 

Doctor  {still  making  furious  charges  at  his  pa- 
tient, who  has  risen  and  is  vainly  trying  to  escape 
him).  Silence,  thou  ignorant  maid  of  all  work  ! 
What  dost  thou  know  of  the  sublimity  of  a 
thought  like  this  ? 

(He  snatches  the  sword  and  club  from  Bid- 
dy's arms,  and  frantically  pursues  Adolphus 
around  the  apartment.) 

"Doctor!  Doctor  !"  screams  Angelina,  "for 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  harm  him  !" 

Doctor  {angrily,  still  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
further terr if yADO-LPUus).  Why  not,  girl?  What 
is  an  accidental  gash  or  two,  or  a  fractured 
limb,  compared  to  the  blessings  of  hearing  and 
speech.  {Makes  a  thrust  at  Adolphus,  ivho 
stumbles  and  falls  at  Angelina's  feet.)  The 
bell!  the  bell !  shouts  the  Doctor,  snatching 
it  from  the  astonished  Biddy,  and  ringing  it 
violently  close  to  his  victim's  ear.  The  coun- 
tenance of  Adolphus  is  seen  to  express  some 
natural  distress  at  the  continued  din. 

Doctor  {wildly).  Ha  !  he  hears  !  he  hears  I 
Give  me  the  boiling  water  !  {Seizes  tea-kettle 
and  rushes  toivards  Adolphus.)  Now  for  a 
stieam  of  this  upon  his  head  ;  only  one  more 
shock  is  needed  !  We  will  have  speech  soon, 
Angelina,  we  will  have  speech ! 

Adolphus  {springing  away  from  him  exclaims) 
By  Jove  !   this  is  unbearable  ! 

Doctor  {drops  the  tea-kettle,  and  gazing  aloft, 
with  upraised  hands,  gasps  out)  Spirit  of  Galen  I 
I  have  succeeded!      {Ealls  in  a  swoon.) 

(Adolphus  and  Angelina  embrace.  Biddy 
bends  over  the  prostrate  Doctor,  and  the  doors  are 
closed.) 

Scene  II. 

Large  white  drugget  or  sheet  spread  upon 
the  fioor  ;  three  or  four  common  chairs  dis- 
tributed stiffly  around  it.  Enter  a  travelling 
party,  composed  of  two  ladies,  one  gentleman, 
and  an  overgrown  boy. 

First  Lady  (Mary  Glidden).  Boy's  mam- 
ma. Attired  in  travelling  hat  and  mantle, 
small  satchel  and  parasol  in  her  hands. 

Second  Lady  (Teresa  Adams).  An  eccen- 
tric female.  Spectacles,  outlandish  bonnet, 
faded  shawl — minus  hoops — dress  pinned  up 
to  a  suitable  shortness,  a  number  of  guide 
books  and  a  large  portfolio  under  lier  arm. 
Face  made  to  look  sentimentally  gaunt  by 
means  of  burnt  cork  markings  under  the 
eyes,  arch  of  eyebrows  much  brightened,  and 
shadows  to  indicate  hollow  cheeks — lips  pursed 
affectedly. 
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Gentleman  (Lieut.  Hunter).  An  American 
jmter  faimlias.  Loose  coat,  stuffed  by  means 
of  cushions,  etc.,  into  a  tight  rotundity,  huge 
muffler  around  the  throat,  and  full  beard  im- 
provised of  curU-id  horse-hair  {to  hide  his 
moustache).  He  bears  a  huge  umbrella,  a 
valise,  and  a  travelling  shawl. 

Infant  Prodigy  (Ben  Stykes).  Attired  in 
lady's  short  sack  (in  lieu  of  a  coat),  confined 
at  waist  by  a  broad  belt  of  black  muslin  ; 
child's  cap  tied  on  with  broad  ribbons  {to 
conceal  side  whiskers),  small,  gay  shawl,  crossed 
in  front  and  tied  in  a  knot  behind  his  arms  ; 
a  white  paper  ruffle  pinned  about  his  neck, 
secured  with  bright  ribbon  bow  ;  pantaloons 
rolled  under  until  rather  short ;  child's  toy 
in  one  hand,  piece  of  cake  or  stick  of  candy  in 
the  other. 

Pater  familias  settles  down  to  his  newspaper. 

Mamma  loquetur  (looking  about  her).  What 
a  barn  of  a  room !  That  is  the  worst  part  of 
travelling  out  of  America.  No  fine  public 
parlors  ;  but  the  moment  one  enters  a  hotel 
one  must  be  banished  to  an  upper  room  like 
a  child  in  disgrace. 

Infant  Prodigy  (sobbing).  I  ain't  a  child 
in  disgrace,  boo  !  hoo  ! 

Mamma  {tenderly  patting  him).  No,  no, 
dear  one,  mamma  didn't  mean  you,  poor 
little  darling.  0,  Stephania  {turning  to  her 
lady  companion,  pathetically),  did  jOMever  know 
of  such  a  delicate  organization  ? 

Steph.  {clasping  her  hands).  Never!  He  is 
scarcely  human ;  such  exquisite  susceptibility 
should  belong  to  some  rare  flower,  some 
shrinking  mimosa  !  some — 

Papa  {looking  up,  sternly).  A  shrinking 
booby — a  calf,  you  might  better  say.  You 
two  women  will  spoil  that  boy.  Stop  your 
blubbering  and  come  here,  sir  ! 

Boy  {still  sobbing  and  clinging  to  mammals 
skirts).  I — I  don't  w-w-a-n-t  to,  I  wa-ant  to 
sta-ay  with  my  ma  ! 

Papa  {fiercely).     Come  here,  I  say! 

(  Child  cries  and  coughs  together,  holds  his  breath 
and  bends  over  in  apparent  agony.) 

Mamma.  Mercy  on  us!  he's  choking! 
{Both  women  slap  him  violently  between  his  shoul- 
ders). Oh,  husband,  liow  could  you  scold  liim 
when  you  knew  his  mouth  was  full  of  cake  ! 

Husband  {gruffly).  His  mouth  always  is  full 
of  cake  ! 

Steph.  {aside).     Oh,  what  a  horrid  brute  ! 

Infant  prodigy  recovers  after  long  and 
alarming  paroxysms  of  holding  his  breath, 
and  whines  piteously :  "I  want  a  drink  of 
water  !"  Both  women  rush  frantically  to  the 
door. 


Husband  {in  a  terrible  voice).  Eliza!  Miss 
Scrimpkins!  Come  back  instantly!  {they  re- 
turn). Is  the  boy  an  idiot  or  a  cripple  ?  Let 
him  wait  upon  himself! 

Mamma.  Oh,  husband,  how  you  talk  !  How 
can  the  poor  child  get  a  drink  all  alone  ? 

Pater  familias.  Why,  let  him  go  down  and 
ask  for  it  in  the  bar-room,  of  course.  {Both 
women  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror.) 

Miss  Scrimpkins.  What,  send  the  dear 
child  all  alone  to  that  den  of  infamy  ? 

Mamma.  Better,  far  better  send  him  to  the 
fountain  in  the  crowded  square,  than  run  the 
risk  of  his  falling  under  such  influences  ! 

husband.  Pooh  !  pooh  !  stuff  and  nonsense  I 
Well,  let  him  go  down  to  the  street  and  get  a 
drink  ;  but  go  he  must ! 

Infant  Prodigy  {sobbing).  I — I  don't  want 
no  water. . 

Mamma.  Dear  angel !  He  doesn't  want 
any  water  you  see,  husband,  after  all ! 

Husband  {in  a  passion,  stamping  his  foot).  I 
know  better.     Go  at  once,  sir  !     Do  you  hear  ? 

Mapima  and  Miss  Scrimpkins,  giving  up  in 
despair,  adjust  boy's  shawl,  and  pour  a  dozen 
injunctions  into  his  ear;  not  to  stay  too  long, 
not  to  tumble  down  stairs,  not  to  go  near  any 
rude  boys,  etc.  etc. 

Exit  Infant  Prodigy  {whose  gait  is  childish  and 
unequel)  rubbing  his  eyes  on  his  sleeves. 

Pater  familias  resumes  his  paper.  The  two 
ladies  condole  with  each  other  in  whispers  a 
few  moments. 

Enter  Infant  Prodigy,  loith  a  very  black  eye — ■ 
crying  violently. 

*'0-ooh  ooh!" 

Ladies  {rushing  up  to  him).  Speak,  darling. 
What  is  it  ?     What  has  happened  to  you  ? 

Papa.  What 's  the  matter  now? 

Infant  Prodigy.  A  great  b-big  boy  h-i-t  me 
with  his  fist,  boo !  hoo  !  an'  I  wasn't  doin' 
nothin'  to  him  only  p-pulling  the  c-cup  away 
from  him.    Oh  o-oh  !    It  hurts  me  so-o  much  ! 

Mamma  {weeping) .  The  great  ruffian  !  Oh, 
my  beautiful  boy  !  He  will  be  disfigured  for 
a  month  !  0,  Miss  Scrimpkins,  what  if  his 
precious  eye  had  been  put  out  forever  ? 

Miss  Scrimpkins  utters  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  and  looks  daggers  a,i  pater  familias. 

Papa  disgusted  generally.  Grand  tableau  ! 
Doors  close.* 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plot  of  this  sccae  is  difi'iTout 
from  that  proposed  by  Beu  ;  but  such  chaugos  are  by  uo 
means  unusual  in  impromptu  charades.  K.  L. 
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Scene  III.     ^l  Tableau  Vicante. 

Ax  old  lady  with  workstand  beside  lier, 
toftchiiig  her  grandchild  to  knit. 

The  GriRL  (Mary  Gliddon's  little  cousin)  is 
attired  in  a  simple  muslin,  with  long  blue 
sash.  Long,  gloss}^  curls  fall  about  her 
shoulders,  and  as  she  sits  gracefully  upon  a 
footstool  at  grandmother's  knee,  her  bright 
eyes  are  fixed  intently  upon  the  mysterious 
stitch.  "Oh,  grandma,'.'  she  seems  to  say, 
*'  can  I  ever  learn  to  do  it  ?" 

Grandmother  is  seated  in  comfortable  arm- 
chair, and  bends  placidly  towards  her  little 
pupil.  She  is  attired  in  a  neat  black  silk 
dress,  and  long  white  apron  ;  a  thin  white 
kerchief  is  disposed  in  voluminous  folds  across 
her  bosom.  Her  gray  hair  lying  softly  over 
her  brow,  still  retains  some  reminiscence  of 
early  curls,  while  her  spectacled  eyes  and 
slightly  wrinkled  brow,  as  they  bend  over  the 
gleaming  needles,  are  serene  with  happy  old 


It  is  a  quiet  picture,  and  a  relief  to  the 
audience  after  the  bursts  of  merriment  caused 
by  the  previous  scenes.  "How  lovely  the 
child  was  !"  some  exclaimed,  when  the  doors 
were  closed.  Others,  at  once  had  discovered 
her  grandmother  ta  be  no  less  a  personage 
than  Benjamin  Stykes  himself.  "But  how 
capital !  no  one  would  ever  suspect  such  a 
thing  but  for  the  size  of  his  hands  ! ' ' 

In  the  meantime,  poor  Ben  was  in  the 
dressing-room  busily  engaged  over  the  wash 
basin ;  outwardly,  washing  the  flour  out  of 
his  forelocks,  and  the  cork' d  wrinkles  from  his 
face,  and  inwardly,  wondering  how  he  could 
have  been  able  to  act  at  all  during  the  even- 
ing, while  his  heart  was  so  heavy  with  his 
double  discovery  of  Mary's  engagement  with 
the  Lieutenant,  and  his  own  deep  love  for  her. 
Pacing  up  and  down  the  dressing-room  with 
long  strides,  coatless  and  collarless,  holding 
the  towel  in  both  hands  and  rubbing  face  and 
head  more  or  less  furiously  according  to  the 
flow  of  his  emotions,  he  presented  a  sorry 
picture.  He  had  evidently  forgotten  his 
sweet  little  grandchild  already. 

The  remainder  of  the  dramatic  or  Charadic 
Corps  (who  had  dressed  during  the  tableau 
scene)  were  now  down  stairs  attending  to — 

Scene  IV.      Whole  Word. 

Floor  covered  in  centre  with  green  baize  or 
wrong  side  of  an  old  quilt  (to  imitate  poor 
carpet).  Small  wooden  table  in  centi-e,  with 
work  basket  on  it,  kitchen  chair  on  either 
side.  Neat  looking  woman  (Mary  Gliddon), 
in  cap,   and  clean,  short   sack  and  apron,    a 


calico  skirt  pinned  up  in  front.  She  is  kneeL 
ing  near  the  table  with  her  bare  arms  im- 
mersed in  a  pail.  Wrings  out  cloth  and  gives 
the  legs  of  the  table  a  final  wipe.  A  knock  is 
heard. 

Woman  (^rising  hurriedly,  wiping  her  arms  and 
setting  the  pail  aside).  Mercy  on  us!  who's 
that  ?  (^She  opens  the  door).  Ah,  good-morn- 
ing, Miss  Agnes  ;  I  'm  sure  you  're  very  wel- 
come. Miss.  It  does  my  eyes  good  to  see  you 
again.     Take  a  seat.  Miss. 

Agnes  (Teresa  Adams  in  simple  walJcing 
dress).  And  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  i/ou,  Hannah, 
and  (^looking  about  the  apartment)  to  see  you 
so  comfortably  settled  too.  But  you  must 
know,  Hannah  (^ivith  some  embarrassment),  I'm 
not  Miss  Agnes  any  longer,  I  've  followed  your 
example — 

Hannah.  Lor,  Miss,  you  ain't  been  an'  gone 
an' got  married ! 

Agnes.  Yes  I  have,  and  what  is  more,  I 
have  commenced  housekeeping ;  and  now, 
Hannah,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  called  to 
see  you  this  morning.  The  fact  is,  I  don't 
know  quite  as  much  as  I  ought  to  about 
making  pies  and  cakes  and  such  things,  and 
I  'm  going  to  have  my  first  company  to-morrow. 
I  remember  how  nicely  you  used  to  make 
such  things  when  poor,  dear  mother  was  alive 
and  you  lived  with  us  ;  and  I  was  a  trouble- 
some little  girl,  and  you  were  so  patient  and 
good  always. 

//.  (^wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron).  Oh,  don't, 
Miss ! 

A.  Well,  Hannah,  I  '11  come  to  the  point  at 
once.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  exactly  how  you 
made  your  Charlotte  de  Russe,  and  your 
sponge  cake,  and  your  jelly  cake,  and — and 
that  elegant  fruit  cake,  you  know,  you  used 
to  make. 

//.  Lor,  Miss,  you  fairly  take  my  breath 
away.     I  don't  know  where  to  begin — 

A.  Well,  commence  with  the  sponge  cake, 
there  's  a  good  soul !  You  see  I  have  brought 
my  receipt  book  (flakes  a  pencil  and  book  from 
her  pocket  and  opens  latter  upon  the  table  ready 
to  write).     Now — 

//.  (speaking  rapidly).  Sponge  cake — well, 
let  me  see.  First,  I  take  my  yolks  and  beat 
them  to  a  feather,  then  I  put  in  my  sugar 
and  my  flavoring.  Then  beat  up  wliites  till 
they  stand  up  crisp!  then  I  stir  'em  in  and 
sprinkle  in  my  flour — all  has  to  be  done  like  a 
flash,  and  musn't  have  your  oven  too  hot. 

^1.    (flaying  doion  pencil  in   despair).     Good-      ifl 
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iiess,  Hannali !     Please  don't  speak  so  fast ! 
How  many  eggs  did  you  say  ? 

//.  Tends  altogether  upon  how  much  cake 
you  want,  Miss.  I  gen'rally  used  to  take 
fifteen  to  a  batch. 

A.  Fifteen,  eh !  {lorites  it  down),  and  how 
mucli  sugar  ? 

II.  Sugar  ?  Let 's  see  ;  well,  a  few  handfuls 
about ;  you  want  sponge  cake  pretty  sweet. 

A.  Is  it  a  pound,  or  twenty  pounds,  Han- 
nah ?  Do  try,  that  's  a  dear,  and  be  a  little 
exact.     I  want  definite  quantities,  you  know — 

H.  Somewhere,  I  guess,  'tween  one  or  two 
pounds.  Won't  that  do  ?  Well,  as  for  es- 
sence, of  course  you  don't  want  no  special 
directions  there. 

A.  But  the  flour  ? 

//.  Oh  yes,  that 's  a  fact ;  you  mustn't  get 
too  much  flour  in  sponge  cake  or  it's  all  up 
with  you.  Let  's  see  (reflects — Agnes  eagerly 
takes  up  her  pencil) ,  well,  you  jest  keep  stirrin' 
it  in  till  it 's  the  right  consistency.  Can't  tell 
you  no  plainer  than  that,  Miss,  for  the  life  o' 
me  ;  no  one  could. 

A.  {in  a  tone  of  despair).  Never  mind  the 
sponge  cake,  Hannah.  Let 's  have  the  Char- 
lotte de  Russe,  please. 

H.  Certainly,  Miss  ;  but  don't  interrupt  me, 
for  I  can't  remember  nothing,  it  kind  of  puts 
me  all  out.  Well  {speaking  quickly  again  and 
tapping  palm  of  left  hand  with  forefinger  of  right), 
first,  you  take  some  milk  and  three  eggs  ;  put 
that  down,  Miss,  only  the  yolks,  and  bile  'em 
like  a  custard  ;  boil  a  little  isinglass  and  put 
it  with  it ;  then  let  it  cool,  and  whip  up  your 
cream  ;  then  flavor  the  other  stuff  and  stir  all 
togetlier,  and  put  your  cakes  (ladies'  fingers 
is  best)  along  the  inside  of  your  mould  and 
pour  in  your  Charlotte  and  set  it  on  the  ice, 
that's  all.  It's  nothing  to  make  when  onct 
you  know. 

A.  0  dear,  dear!  I  can't  write  down  any- 
thing from'  that;  canU  you  be  a  little  more 
precise,  Hannah?  that's  a  darling,  do. 

H.  More  precise  than  that,  Miss.  (I  beg 
pardon,  ma'am,  it  seems  as  if  I  must  call  you 
Miss  yet.)  Why,  no  human  bein'  could. 
The  fact  is,  Miss — ma'am — it's  more  knack 
than  measurement  after  all.  I  don't  never 
want  no  quart  measures  nor  scales,  and,  savin' 
your  presence.  Miss,  I  'd  like  to  know  who 
turns  out  better  cake  than  J  can. 

(The  door  open's,  a  dishevelled  masculine 
head  is  thrust  in  and  withdrawn,  and  door 
quickly  closed.) 


II.  {laughing).  That's  my  John;  he's  the 
timidest  man  you  ever  see.     Come  in,  John. 

John's  voice  {outside).  Come  here,  Hannah. 
I  want  ter  speak  ter  yer. 

H.  {laughing).  Oh  come  in  yerself,  John; 
it  's  nobody  here  will  hurt  ye  !  {Aside  to  Ag- 
nes.) He  's  just  the  easiest  scared  man  ye 
ever  did  see. 

John's  voice  {rather  agitated).  Come  out,  will 
yer  ;  I  hain't  got  a  minute.  {Hannah  goes  out 
for  a  minute  and  returns  weeping.) 

A.  {tenderly).  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor 
Hannah  ? 

//.  {crying  behind  her  apron).  Oh,  oh,  John's 
listed  !  He  's  gone  to  the  war  for  three  months. 
Miss,  that  's  what  he  is !  0  deary  me  !  deary 
me !  what  shall  I  do  with  myself  without 
him  ? 

A.  I  '11  tell  you,  Hannah.  Come,  stay  with 
me  while  he  's  away.  It  won't  be  long,  you 
know,  and  you  shall  have  the  head  of  the 
kitchen,  and  be  as  happy  as  a  queen. 

//.  {looking  up  brightly).  Could  I,  Miss?  I 
mean  ma'am.  Indeed  it  would  cheer  me  up 
mightily.  And  then.  Miss,  you  know  you 
could  watch  me  make  the  cakes  and  things, 
and  measure  the  exact  quantities  after  me, 
you  know.  0  dear  !  Odear!  but  I  shall  mis3 
John  so  much.  {Sobs.  Agnes  tries  to  comfort 
her.  In  a  few  moments  door  opens  again,  voice 
calls) — 

Hannah,  woman,  come  out  here  ! 
H.  {calls).  Ah,  come  in,  John,  and  see  the 
lady  I  'm  a  going  to  stop  with  while  you're 
off  to  the  war.      {Sobs.) 

John  {outside).  Don't  go  on  so!  I  can't  go 
after  all,  old  woman.  I've  just  been  around 
and  they  won't  enter  me,  coz  my  legs  is  too 
crooked.  Good-by,  I  must  run  back  to  my 
work. 

//.  {springs  up  indignantly).  Humph,  jest 
like  their  impudence!  but  I'm  mighty  glad 
of  it,  John.  And  for  you.  Miss,  I  '11  come  an' 
stop  a  v^^'eek  with  ye  anyhow  till  yer  get  that 
book  full.  I  shall  feel  better  now  that  I  know 
for  certain  my  man  ain't  going  to  the  war. 
It  's  been  hanging  over  me  like  for  some  time. 
A.  Couldn't  you  come  to-morrow,  Hannah, 
and  help  me  with  the  supper  ? 

H.  Can't  tell  for  certain.  Miss.  Mebbe  I 
can,  mebbe  I  can't ;  it  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  John.     We  '11  see  to-morrow,  ma'am. 

A.  Ah,  Hannah,  that  won't  do.  I  must 
have  a  definite  answer. 

II.  Bless  you,  Miss,  how  much  your  ways 
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is  like  your  dear  ma's.     Well,  I  guess  I  '11  say 
i/es  then,  for  certaiu. 

Tliey  shake  hands.     Doors  close. 

A  loud  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of 
"Definite!"  "Definite!"  from  the  audience 
followed  the  close  of  the  last  scene.  Not  that 
the  right  solution  of  the  charade  was  arrived 
at  simultaneously  by  the  entire  party  ;  on  the 
contrary,  some,  even  after  hearing  the  an- 
nouncement from  others,  would  look  blankly 
about  them  with  "  Why,  where  was  the  '  fi  ?'  " 
"Where  was  the  'def?'  "  "The  'knit'  was 
plain  enough,  wasn't  it?"  And  the  shrewd 
ones  would  eagerly  insist,  "  Why,  don't  you 
remember  the  c?eq/' man?"  "Don't  you  re- 
member the  spoiled  boy  getting  a  black  e?/e  ?" 
"  Wasn't  that  boy  capital,  though  ?"  "  Mr. 
Stykes  is  a  real  genius  !"  etc.  etc. 

Just  as  Ben  was  bidding  Mary  a  constrained 
"Good-evening,"  strangely  in  contrast  with 
his  usual  heartiness,  Mr.  Simmons,  under  Mrs. 
S.'s  directions,  of  course,  ajiproached  him  to 
ask  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  escort  his 
wife's  sister,  Miss  Scinwig,  home  ? 

Now,  Miss  Scinwig  was  older  far  than  her 
portly  married  sister,  and  lean  in  proportion 
to  the  other's  pinquitude  ;  but  Benjamin  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  measure  woman's 
worth  by  the  pound  avoirdupois.  Little  thought 
he,  as  he  gently  led  her  down  the  stone  steps 
and  took  her  lank  arm  within  his  own,  that 
her  first  remark  on  their  way  home  would 
save  him  a  sleepless  night,  and  make  all 
nature  seem  joyous  to  him  the  next  morning. 

"What  a  very  handsome  man  that  step- 
brother of  Mary  Gliddon's  is  !" 


WANT  OF  ENERGY. 
Want  of  energy  is  a  great  and  common 
cause  of  the  want  of  domestic  comfort.  As 
the  best  laid  fire  can  give  no  heat  and  cook 
no  food  unless  it  is  lighted,  so  the  clearest 
ideas  and  purest  intentions  will  produce  no 
corresponding  actions  without  that  energy 
which  gives  power  to  all  that  is  of  value,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  of  life,  and  which 
is  never  more  necessary  or  available  than  in 
the  mistress  and  mother  of  a  family.  Those 
who  have  it  not — and  many  are  constitution- 
ally destitute  of  it — would  do  well  to  inquire 
of  their  experience  and  their  conscience  what 
compensating  virtues  they  can  bring  into  the 
marriage  state  to  justify  them  in  entering  on 


its  duties  without  that  which  is  so  essential 
to  their  performance.  They  should  consider 
that  the  pretty  face  and  graceful  languor, 
which,  as  it  is  often  especially  attractive  to 
the  most  impetuous  of  the  other  sex,  gained 
them  ardent  lovers,  will  not  enable  them  to 
satisfy  the  innumerable  requisitions  and  se- 
cure the  social  happiness  of  the  fidgety  and 
exacting  husbands,  into  which  characters  ardent 
and  impetuous  lovers  are  generally  trans- 
formed. 


A  VIOLET. 

BY   MRS.    SARA  WOLVERTON, 

Dost  ever  sit  at  twilight's  hour, 

And  meditate  alone, 
And  think  how  many,  many  friends 

From  life's  long  way  have  gone  ? 

Dost  ever  see  thy  childhood's  friends 

Within  that  shadowed  light, 
And  list  them  tell  the  olden  tales — 

See  olden  pictures  hi'ight  ? 

And  then  the  friend  of  girlhood's  years, 

You  used  to  love  so  well, 
Whose  ever  ready  ear  was  lent 

To  list  what  you  would  tell? 

And  then  that  other,  dearer  friend, 
Whose  hand  enclasps  your  own, 

Who  whispered  words  so  very  low, 
None  heard  but  you  alone  ? 

And  then  the  friends  of  later  years, 
Who  round  your  hearthstone  came, 

And  taught  you  friendship  oft  can  boast 
Of  else  beside  a  name '? 

And  then  the  years  that  came  between 

And  blotted  all  away  ? 
Some  lights  went  out,  but  some  in  heaven 

Still  burn  with  steadfast  ray  ! 

The  backward  path  I  love  to  tread, 

Its  j  oys  are  ever  mine  ; 
The  future  may  be  rayless  night. 

The  past  through  it  shall  shine. 


DEW-DROPS. 

BY    SELMA. 

Ton  dew-drops  sparkling  on  the  bough, 
Fit  emblems  of  our  lives  are  they, 

Which  next  shall  lose  its  trembling  hold. 
What  mortal  tongue  may  say  ? 

Which  next  the  hand,  now  fondly  clasped, 

Shall  lose  its  trembling  hold  ; 
Which  of  the  hearts  now  fondly  loved, 

Shall  next  in  death  grow  cold  ? 

None— none  may  tell,  so  frail  the  grasp, 

Of  all  on  earth  we  love; 
Then  lot  us  clar.p  with  stronger  faith 

Our  Father's  hand  above. 
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BONNETS,  BABY'S  HOOD,  ETC.  ETC. 

Fig. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1  is  a  "bonnet  of  rose-colored  crepe,  with 
curtain  of  the  same.  Near  the  front  edge  is  a 
narrow  band  of  the  crepe,  edged  bj  a  white 
lace  ;  at  the  top  of  front  is  a  group  of  roses 
and  rose-buds,  mixed  with  fullings  of  lace  or 
blonde  ;  from  beneath  the  group,  and  passing 
down  the  back  of  crown,  is  a  falling  of  tulle 
edged  with  narrow  lace ;  at  the  back  of  cur- 
tain is  a  small  rose-bud  with  leaves,  from 
under  which,  falling  over  the  curtain,  is  a 
broad  lappet  of  tulle  edged  with  white  lace. 
The  strings  are  of  pink  silk. 


Fig.  2  is  a  dress  bonnet  of  white  tulle  ; 
down  the  front  edge  is  a  fulling  of  tulle,  and 
at  the  top  of  front  is  a  plume  of  white  feathers. 
The  top  and  crown  of  bonnet  are  covered  by  a 
square  of  white  lace,  edged  with  small  white 
silk  ball  fringe  ;  at  the  bottom  edge  of  this 
square  is  a  deep  flounce  of  white  lace,  edged 
with  ball  fringe.  The  strings  are  of  white 
silk,  and  the  cap  has  a  few  small  pink  flowers 
at  the  top. 

Fig.  3  is  a  bonnet  of  white  crape,  with  cur- 
tain and  strings  of  green  silk.     At  the  top  of 
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front  is  an  ornament,  composed  of  a  piece  of 
green  silk  edged  with  broad  black  lace,  and 
having  on  the  left  side  a  tuft  of  black  feathers. 

Fig.  4  is  a  bonnet  composed  entirely  of  full-* 
ings  of  white  tulle.  The  curtain  and  strings 
are  of  violet  silk.  At  the  top  of  front  is  a 
group  of  violet  feathers,  and  in  the  cap  are 
some  bows  of  violet  ribbon  and  a  few  violet 
flowers. 

Fier.   5  is   an  elegant  bonnet  of  white  silk 


The  top  of  bonnet  is  formed  of  a  half  diamond 
shaped  piece  of  Ophelia  crepe,  edged  round 
with  black  lace  ;  at  the  left  side  of  this  are 
three  white  roses  and  a  few  fuchsias  in  black 
velvet.  The  loose  crown  is  of  white  spotted 
muslin,  and  the  curtain  is  of  Ophelia  crepe. 
The  strings,  instead  of  starting  only  from  the 
ears,  pass  along  the  front  edge  of  bonnet  ; 
they  are  of  white  satin  edged  with  quillings  of 
Ophelia  crepe. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


edged  with  blue  silk,  and  having  a  curtain 
and  strings  of  the  same.  At  the  top,  rather 
towards  the  left  side,  is  a  cockade  of  blue 
satin,  with  a  mother  of  pearl  centre  and  a  few 
short  white  feathers.  Blonde  cap,  having  at 
the  top  a  few  bows  of  blue  ribbon,  with  a  rose 
and  some  buds. 

Fig.  6  is  a  bonnet  of  the  Marie  Stuart  form. 


Fig.  7  is  a  Mousquetaire  hat  of  drab  straw. 
trimmed  by  two  narrow  bands  of  scarlet  velvet. 
and  having  in  front  a  plume  of  black  and  red 
feathers,  and  one  large  ostrich  feather. 

Fig.  8  is  a  bonnet  o*f  green  crepe ;  at  the  toi> 
of  crown  is  a  group  of  lilac  flowers.  All  round 
the  front  edge  is  a  narrow  garland  of  lilac, 
covered  by  fullings  of  tulle  ;   the  space   be- 
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Fig.  10. 


tween  the  garland  and  tlie  crown  is  covered 
by  narrow  fullings  of  tulle.  The  .curtain  is 
partly  covered  by  a  deep  white  lace  flounce, 
and  the  strings  are  of  green  ribbon. 

Fig.  9. — White  muslin  Garibaldi  waist, 
braided  with  black  braid. 

Fig.  10. — Fancy  chemise,   with  yoke   and 


formed  of  rows  of  insertion.  The 
edges  are  finished  with  a  French  worked  ruffle, 
and  between  these  ruffles  and  the  insertion  is 
a  beading,  or  an  insertion  with  holes,  through 
which  is  run  either  a  black  velvet  or  a  colored 
ribbon. 

Fig.  11. — Summer  Balmoral,  made  of  striped 


Fig.  11. 


muslin  or  twilled  cottonr ;  plaited  ruffle  on  the 
bottom,  and  bands  of  trimmings  put  on  in 
squares.  The  top  is  finished  with  a  pointed 
yoke. 

VOL,  LXTX. — 7 


Fig.  12. — Baby's  hood.  This  hood  is  Tiiade 
in  bright  pink  cashmere,  braided  in  white, 
and  edged  with  a  quilling  of  white  silk.  It  is-, 
lined  and  quilted  in  white  silk.     A  bow  of 
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Fig.  12. 


Pig.  13. 


Fig.  U. 
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ribbon  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  strings  to 
match. 

Fig.  13. — Simple  breakfast-cap,  made  of 
white  muslin,  and  scalloped  with  black  silk. 

Fig.  14. — One  of  the  most  fashionable  styles 
of  linen  cuffs. 

Fig.  15. — Hair  net  with  ribbon  coronet. 

The  materials  are  very  fine  sewing  silk ; 
Fig.  15. 


1  yard  7  inches  of  ribbon,  3  inches  wide  ;  one- 
half  a  yard  of  silk  elastic  ;  3  gimp  ornaments  ; 
a  little  black  velvet ;  a  wooden  mesh. 

The  foundation  is  netted  in  silk  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  hair,  or  else  of  any  bright  color. 
Cast  on  33  stitches,  and  net  34  rows,  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Around  this  square 
work  17  rows  ;  in  the  first  of  these  17  rows 
net  2  stitches  in  each  stitch  at  the  corners. 
Gather  the  piece  of  netting  all  round,  work  a 
small  hem  round  the  edge,  and  run  through 
it  a  piece  of  silk  elastic,  and  sew  the  ends 
together.  To  trim  the  net,  first  make  with 
stiff  black  net  a  circle,  not  closed,  about  12 
inches  long  and  one-half  an  inch  wide.  Run 
some  fine  wire  into  each  edge  of  this  circle ; 
bind  it  with  a  strip  of  black  velvet,  cut  on  the 
cross  2^  inches  wide,  and  sewn  on  so  that  it 
may  be  turned  back  on  the  outside  over  the 
trimming  to  hide  the  seam. 


The  trimming  is  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
diadem ;  it  is  finished  in  a  point  at  each  side, 
and  forms  five  double  pleats  in  front,  each 
about  1^  inch  wide.  On  each  side  of  these 
five  pleats  three  plain  ones  are  made,  folded 
towards  the  back ;  the  pleats  should  cease 
about  3^  inches  from  the  end  of  the  ribbon, 
at  which  place  the  ribbon  is  folded  on  the 
cross  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  point.  Place 
this  diadem  on  the  edge  of  the  circle,  be- 
tween the  wire  and  the  velvet,  which  turn 
back  and  sew  on  the  ribbon.  Round  the 
inside  of  the  circle  sew  the  net,  plain,  and 
even  stretched  a  little,  so  that  it  may  set 
well  to  the  head.  On  the  three  middle 
pleats  fasten  three  gimp  ornaments  ;  these 
may  be  omitted  if  the  net  is  preferred  more 
simple. 


NETTED  MITTEN. 

{See  Plate  printed  in  Colors,  in  front.) 
Moierials. — 3  skeins  of  fine  black  purse  silk  ;  16  skeips 
of  black  sewing  silk  ;  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  elastic ; 
3  different  sized  meshes. 

Ix  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  few  of 
our  correspondents,  we  have  had  engraved  a 
pretty  mitten  pattern,  a  pair  of  which  makes 
a  very  suitable  present  to  an  elderly  person. 
The  mitten  is  arranged  with  two  puffs  and  ^ 
frill,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  is  worked  in 
round  dots.  The  mitten  is  drawn  full  size,  so 
the  width  of  the  meshes  can  be  determined  by 
referring  to  the  illustration.  With  the  second 
sized  mesh  make  a  foundation  of  45  stitches, 
and  join  round.  This  row  forms  the  runner 
for  the  Elastic  round  the  wrist.  Now  take  the 
smallest  mesh,  and  net  5  rows.  In  the  7th  row,  ^ 
the  increasing  for  the  thumb  must  be  com-| 
menced  by  netting  2  stitches  into  1  twice, 
netting  5  plain  between  the  two  increased 
stitches.  The  stitches  are  increased  in  this 
manner  every  3d  row,  netting  2  plain  rows 
between.  When  the  netting  has  been  in- 
creased 7  times,  and  there  are  26  rows  netted, 
the  thumb  and  the  portion  for  the  fingers 
must  be  worked  separately.  Commence  from 
the  first  line  of  increased  stitches,  net  2 
stitches  into  1  four  times,  and  miss  over  all  the 
thumb  portion,  netting  the  next  stitch  into 
the  stitch  close  to  the  2d  line  of  increased 
stitches.  Two  openings  are  now  made ;  one 
for  the  hand  and  the  other  for  the  thumb. 
18  rows  should  be  netted  round  the  large 
opening  with  the  smallest  mesh,  then  1  row 
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with  the  second  sized  mesh,  and  the  next  row 
with  the  largest  mesh.  This  row  is  worked 
in  the  following  manner  :  Net  1,  miss  1,  net  1, 
then  net  the  stitch  that  was  missed.  Continue 
in  this  manner  to  the  end  of  the  row.  With 
the  smallest  mesh  3  rows  should  be  netted, 
ftnd  the  hand  will  be  complete.  For  the 
thumb,  the  silk  should  be  joined  on  to  the  1st 
of  the  4  newly  made  stitches,  and  worked 
round.  In  returning  to  the  4  stitches,  the  2 
middle  ones  must  be  netted  together,  to  de- 
crease them.  These  4  stitches  assist  to  form 
the  spring  for  the  thumb.  The  same  number  of 
rows  should  be  netted  as  for  the  hand,  and 
the  same  finish  at  the  top  should  be  worked. 
For  the  puffs,  commence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  foundation  row,  and  with  the  smallest 
mesh  net  3  plain  rows.  Now  take  a  needle 
threaded  with  double  sewing  silk,  and  with 
the  second  sized  mesh  net  9  rows,  then  3 
rows  with  the  purse  silk  and  smallest  mesh. 
This  completes  the  1st  puif.  The  2d  puff  is 
netted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
Tst,  only  that  the  last  row  forms  the  runner 
for  the  elastic,  and  consequently  makes  it 
look  smaller.  At  the  top  of  the  last  puff,  3 
plain  rows  should  be  netted,  and  the  lace 
commenced,  which  is  all  worked  in  double 
sewing  silk.  1st  row,  with  the  largest  mesh 
naiss  1,  *  net  3  stitches- into  1,  miss  1,  repeat 
from  *.  2d  and  3d  rows,  with  the  smallest 
mesh,  plain  netting.  4th  row,  with  the  same 
mesh  net  every  alternate  stitch.  The  embroi- 
dery on  the  back  of  the  mitten  is  sewn  over  and 
aver^  the  silk  being  then  run  round  the  dot  and 
carried  on  to  the  next  dot.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  executed  in  double  sewing  silk. 


NETTED  WINDOW-CURTAINS. 
{See  engraving ,  page  23.) 
The  design  we  are  now  giving  for  netted 
window-curtains  is  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
diamond  pattern.  To  ladies  not  thoroughly 
well  versed  in  this  pretty  sort  of  work  we 
strongly  recommend  practising  on  a  small 
piece  until  they  have  conquered  any  little 
difficulty,  and  are  able  to  enter  on  the  larger 
undertaking  without  fear  of  mistakes,  which 
in  this  sort  of  netting  must  entirely  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  effect.  This  small  piece  will 
also  be  useful  as  a  means  of  calculating  the 
width  of  the  curtain,  which  should  be  on  a 
somewhat  larger  mesh  if  coarser  cotton  should 
be  preferred.     Whether  the  window  be  small 


or  large,  the  proper  dimensions  can  be  easily 
ascertained  from  the  few  inches  produced  by 
practising  the  stitch.  Having  decided  upon 
the  number  of  loops,  make  a  foundation  of 
two  or  three  rows  on  some  mesh  of  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  then  proceed  to  the  first  row 
of  the  pattern.  Before  commencing  be  careful 
to  remember  that  a  long  loop  does  not  mean 
one  with  the  cotton  passed  more  than  once 
round  the  mesh,  but  a  loop  in  which  the  knot 
is  tied  to  the  loop  above,  leaving  the  loop  it- 
self long  enough  to  range  with  the  long  loops 
already  netted.  This  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  observing  that  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  first  and  last  rows  of  the  pattern  there 
are  always  an  upper  and  a  lower  tier  of  net- 
ting being  worked  in  the  same  row,  which  is 
done  by  putting  the  mesh  alternately  in  the 
upper  or  lower  tier  according  to  the  changes 
of  the  pattern.  Commence  netting  one  loop 
with  the  cotton  three  times  round  the  mesh  ; 
then  net  six  plain  and  repeat  to  the  end  of 
the  row,  leaving  off  with  a  loop,  having  tlie 
cotton  three  times  round  the  mesh.  2d  row. 
Commence  with  a  long  loop  (that  is,  leave  the 
cotton  long  enough  for  the  loop  you  are  net- 
ting to  range  with  the  one  of  the  last  row  in 
which  the  cotton  has  been  passed  three  times 
round  the  mesh)  ;  net  a  second  long  loop, 
withdraw  the  mesh  and  net  five  plain,  with- 
draw the  mesh  and  replace  it  in  the  last  long 
loops,  and  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
3d.  Net  one  plain  loop,  one  long  loo^,  witl> 
draw  the  mesh,  and  net  four  plain,  withdraw 
the  mesh  and  replace  it  in  the  last  long  loops 
and  net  one  long  loop.  Repeat.  Ath.  Net 
two  plain  loops,  one  long  loop,  withdraw  the 
mesh,  and  net  three  plain  loops  ;  replace  the 
mesh  in  the  long  loops,  net  one  long  loop  and 
repeat.  5th.  Net  two  plain,  one  long,  with- 
draw the  mesh,  net  two  plain,  replace  the 
mesh  in  the  long  loops  and  net  one  long,  one 
plain.  Repeat.  6th.  Net  three  plain,  one 
long,  withdraw  the  mesh,  net  one  plain,  re- 
place the  mesh  in  the  long  loops,  net  one  long, 
one  plain,  and  repeat.  *7th.  This  row  is  net- 
ted without  withdrawing  the  mesh,  the  long 
stitches  forming  themselves  at  the  point  of  the  . 
diamond  of  tlie  last  row.  Sth.  Net  four,  pass 
the  cotton  three  times  round  the  mesh,  and  ^ 
net  one,  net  two  plain.  9th.  Net  three  plain,  ' " 
withdraw  the  mesh  and  net  two  long  ;  with- 
draw mesh,  and  net  two  plain.  Repeat.  10th. 
Net  three  plain,  withdraw  the  mesh,  net  one 
long,  one  i>lain,  one  long,  withdraw  the  mesh, 
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net  one  plain.  Repeat,  lltk.  Net  two  plain, 
withdraw  the  mesh  ;  net  one  long,  two  plain  ; 
withdraw  the  mesh,  one  long,  one  plain.  Re- 
peat. 12th.  Two  plain,  withdraw  the  mesh ; 
one  long,  three  plain,  one  long.  Repeat.  13th. 
One  plain,  withdraw  the  mesh  ;  one  long,  four 
plain,  one  long.  14th.  Commence  with  two 
long  loops,  and  net  the  whole  of  the  row  with- 
out withdrawing  the  mesh. 

The  cotton  proper  for  these  curtains  will  be 


Nos.  8  or  10  of  crochet,  and  No.  10  of  knitting 
cotton  for  darning  the  patterns  in  the  dia- 
monds. 


FANCY  TATTING  FOR  A  CHEMISE   BAND. 


NEW  EMBROIDERY  AND  BRAIDINQ  PATTERNS. 

PREPARED    AT   THE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF    W.    CAMERON, 

No.  228  North  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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GENTLEMAN'S    DRESSING   OR  LOUNGING 
BOOT. 

Before  commencing  to  work  this  "boot, 
Trhich  is  warm,  comfortable,  and  more  elegant 
than  a  slipper,  the  proper  measures  should 
he  taken  by  a  shoemaker,  who  should  be  told 
the  dimensions  the  boot  should  be,  so  as  to 
leave  sufficient  space,  free  of  embroidery^  for 
making  it  up.     Our  pattern  is  made  of  brown 


cloth,  embroidered  in  two  shades  of  brown 
silk,  lighter  than  the  cloth.  Both  shades  are 
clearly  marked  in  the  separate  illustration  we 
give  of  "^lie  pattern  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot ;  the  same  pattern  is  repeated  on  the  leg. 
This  pattern  may  be  worked  either  in  herring- 
bone, in  chain  stitch,  or  braiding.  In  the  two 
last  cases,  a  double  row  should  be  worked  ; 
these  rows  may  be  either  of  two  different 
colors,  or  of  two  distinct  shades  of  the  same 
color. 


KNITTED  STAYS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Materials. — One-quarter  pound  of  No.  6  throe-thread 
Knitting  Cotton,  and  2  pins  No.  15. 

I  Cast  on  64  stitches,  slip  the  first  stitch  of 
every  row ;  the  whole  is  done  in  plain  knitting. 
Knit  92  rows.  93c?.  Cast  off  6  stitches,  knit 
the  remainder.  ^4dh.  Plain.  95</i.  Cast  off 
2  stitches,  knit  the  remainder.  ^Qth.  Plain. 
97?A.  Cast  off  2  stitches,  knit  the  remainder. 
98fA.  Plain.  99</i.  Slip  1,  knit  2  together, 
knit  the  remainder  plain,  100th.  Plain,  re- 
peat the  last  2  rows  6  times  more,  knit  10 
plain  rows,  then  knit  only  33  stitches,  turn 


back  and  knit  to  the  end,  next  row  knit  only 
32  stitches,  then  knit  to  the  end.  Knit  2 
stitches  less  in  every  alternate  row  till  only  2 


remain ;  this  is  to  form  a  gore  ;  then  knit 
the  whole  number  of  stitches  for  11  rows,  then 
make  a  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  every  alter- 
nate row  till  7  increasings  are  made,  knit  a 
plain  row  after  the  one  with  the  last  increase, 
then  cast  on  6  stitches,  *  knit  12  rows,  de- 
crease 1  stitch  at  the  top,  repeat  from  *  5 
times  more,  knit  28  rows^  *  then  increase  1 
stitch  at  the  top,  knit  12  rows,  repeat  from  * 
5  times  more,  then  repeat  from  the  93d  row 
till  the  6  stitches  are  cast  on,  knit  92  plain 
rows,  and  cast  off.  These  stays  are  much  ap- 
proved for  children,  as  they  combine  the 
necessary  support  with  great  elasticity ;  but 
the  knitting  must  be  tightly  done  to  prevent 
its  being  too  elastic  ;  the  shoulder-straps  are 
generally  made  of  tape,  but  if  knitting  is  pre- 
ferred, cast  on  5  stitches,  slip  1,  seam  1,  knit 
1,  seam  1,  knit  1.  Every  row  is  alike.  Con- 
tinue this  till  you  have  the  length  you  require 
for  the  shoulder-strap.  The  size  given  is  for 
ft  child  about  3  years  old,  but  the  same  rule 
maybe  applied  for  larger  stays  by  adding  a. 
few  more  stitches  in  the  casting  on,  and  knit- 
ting a  few  more  rows  in  the  width. 
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ICE  CREAM  AND  CREAM  FREEZERS. 

As  the  season  for  ice  cream  and  water  ices  is  upon  us, 
many  inquiries  are  naturally  made  in  regard  to  the  best 
►method  of  making  these  almost  necessary  luxuries  of  life, 
and  the  implements  best  adapted  to  that  purpose.  "We 
Lave,  therefore,  thrown  together  a  few  hints  on  this  sub- 
ject, furnished  us  by  one  well  posted  in  these  matters. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  to  produce  a 
superior  quality  of  ice  cream,  the  materials,  especially  the 
cream  used,  should  be  of  good  quality,  although  a  desi- 
rable article  may  be  made  from  inferior  cream,  or  even 
milk,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  arrowroot. 

Some  confectioners  add  more  sugar  to  their  cream  and 
milk,  to  give  it  richness  and  consistency.  The  usual 
quantity  is  about  eight  ounces  to  the  quart,  though  some 
use  only  six,  while  others  go  as  high  as  ten,  and  even 
twelve  ounces  to  the  quart,  when  milk  or  thin  cream  is 
used. 

The  following  receipt,  as  a  substitute  for  pure  cream, 
has  been  successfully  used : — ■ 

Two  quarts  good  rich  milk,  four  fresh  eggs,  three-quar- 
fers  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  six  teaspoons  of  Bermuda 
arrowrcJot.  Rub  the  arrowroot  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  together,  bring  the  milk  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  stir  in  the  arrowroot,  remove  it 
then  from  the  fire  and  immediately  add  the  eggs  and 
sugar,  stirring  briskly  to  keep  the  eggs  from  cooking,  then 
set  aside  to  cool.  If  flavored  with  exti-acts,  let  it  be  done 
just  before  putting  it  in  the  freezer.  If  the  vanilla  bean  is 
used,  it  should  be  boiled  in  a  little  milk  or  water. 

As  this  article  has  greatly  advanced  in  price,  we 
suggest  the  followi-ng  method  of  preparing  it,  by  which, 
perhaps,  50  per  cent,  more  of  the  extract  can  be  obtained, 
and  which  also  commends  itself,  for  its  convenience  in 
■ase. 

Boil  the  beans,  say  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  in  a 
close  vessel.  The  beans,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  maybe  put  into  a  bottle  or  jug,  closely  corked,  and 
the  vessel  kept  immersed  in  hot  wa'ter  for  a  day  or  two  ; 
sugar  may  then  be  added  to  form  a  syrup  strong  enough 
to  keep  it,  which  can  be  used  at  pleasure.  After  this  is 
used,  a  second  decoction  may  be  made  of  the  same  beans, 
in  the  same  way. 

For  orange  or  pine-apple  cream,  ciit  the  fruit  in  thin 
slices,  and  cover  the  same  with  plenty  of  fine  or  pulver- 
ized white  sugar.  After  standing  a  few  hours,  the  syrup 
can  be  drawn  ofif  and  used  for  flavoring  the  cream  as  above 
described.  The  flavor  of  other  fruits  can  be  extracted  and 
used  in  a  similar  way. 

•For  orange  or  lemon  water  ices,  grate  on  a  fine  grate, 
or  what  is  better,  on  the  head  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of 
two  or  three  good  oranges  or  lemons,  and  to  each  quart  of 
water  add  the  above,  with  the  juice,  and  a  pound  of  white 
sugar  to  sweeten  the  same.  The  white  of  one  or  two  eggs 
beaten  up  light,  to  every  quart,  should  be  added  to  give 
it  consistency. 

Roman  Punch  is  nothing  more  than  the  lemon  mixture 
above,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rum  or  Jamaica  spirits.. 

Frozen  Custard. — Take  one  quart  of  milk,  five  eggs, 
and  a  half  pound  of  sugar.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar 
togetlier.  Boil  the  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the  eggs  and 
sugar,  beating  it  at  the  same  time.  Pat  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  keep  stirring  to  prevent  its  burning.  As  soon 
as  it  thickens,  take  it  off  and  strain  it  through  a  hair 
sieve.  When  cool  add  the  flavor,  and  it  is  ready  for 
freezing. 

In  regard  to  the  implements  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  might  say  that  an  experienced  person  can  make 
good  ice  cream  in  almost  any  freezer  by  dint  of  labor  and 
good  mana:j:ement.  But  some  six  years  ago,  a  revolution 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  was  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  "Masser's  Patent  Freezer,"  which  so 
simplified  the  operation  that  a  mere  novice  could  make 


an  excellent  article.  The  great  success  of  the  invention 
has  had  the  efi"ect  to  bring  a  number  of  patent  freezers 
before  the  public,  all  more  or  less  copies  of  the  great 
original.  Some  of  these  freezers  possess  certain  good 
points  ;  but  Masser's  freezers  stand  unrivalled  as  the  only 
freezer  yet  before  the  public,  which  has  two  separate  and 
independent  motions,  which,  by  simply  turning  tbe 
crank  backward  or  forward,  revolves  the  can  alone,  or 
revolves  the  beater  only,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  importance  of  these  separate  motions  will  be  under- 
stood, when  we  say  that  the  frozen  mixture  is  liable  to 
become  buttery  or  granulated,  if  beaten  when  too  stiff, 
which  is  often  the  case  with  freezers  differently  constructed, 
and  which  have  not  the  reverse  or  separate  motions,  es- 
pecially in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons.  Mr. 
Masser,  in  a  small  treatise  on  this  subject,  elucidates  this 
matter  so  clearly,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  copy 
the  following  extract. 

Many  persons  entertain  an  erroneous  idea,  that  freezing 
cream  too  rapidly,  or  beating  it  too  soon,  causes  it  to 
become  buttery.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  production  of 
granulated  cream,  filled  with  small  particles  of  butter,  is 
almost  always  owing  to  opposite  causes ;  namely,  the 
beating  of  the  cream  when  too  hard  or  stiff.  The  philos- 
ophy of  this  is  apparent.  Cream,  it  is  well  known,  is 
composed  of  minute  globules  which  contain  the  butter. 
To  make  butter,  these  globules  must  be  crushed  or  broken, 
which  is  usually  done  by  the  action  of  the  dash  in  the 
churn,  or  by  grinding  it  between  two  surfaces,  or  any 
other  of  the  various  modes  of  concussion  or  friction 
adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  called  churning.  To  con- 
vert cream,  in  a  liquid  state,  into  butter,  it  requires  the 
necessary  concussion  or  friction  to  break  the  globules,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  fifty-five  degrees,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  a  Cream  Freezer.  But  when  the  cream  has  become 
stiffened  by  freezing,  these  globules  are  broken  by  the 
friction  of  the  paddle  or  beater,  caused  by  the  resistance 
of  the  frozen  mixture,  and  which  increases  as  it  grows 
stiffer.  In  this  way,  the  butter,  separated  in  small  par- 
ticles, is  diffused  throughout  the  mixture,  which  is,  in 
fact,  no  longer  frozen  cream,  but  frozen  buttermilk,  inter- 
mixed with  minute  particles  of  butter,  and  has  neither  the 
richness  or  consistence  of  well-made  cream. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING, 

PoTTEB  Salmon. — Scale  and  wipe  a  large  piece,  but  do 
not  wash  it ;  salt  well ;  drain  the  salt  from  it  when  ail 
melted,  season  with  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper  ;  put 
the  fish  into  a  pan  with  a  few  bay-leaves,  cover  it  with 
butter,  and  bake.  "When  thoroughly  done,  place  it  to 
drain  for  a  while,  pot  it,  and  when  cold,  cover  with 
clarified  butter. 

Veal  Sausages. — Chop  fat  bacon  and  lean  veal  in  equal 
quantities,  with  a  handful  of  sage,  a  little  salt,  pepper, 
and,  if  at  hand,  an  anchovy.  It  should  be  chopped  and 
beaten  well  together,  rolled,  and  fried. 

Spinach. — "When  carefully  washed  and  picked,  place  in 
a  saucepan  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  sprinkle  it  with 
a  little  salt,  and  cover  close.  Shake  well  while  on  the 
fire.  "When  done,  beat  up  the  spinach  with  a  piece  of 
butter.     A  spoonful  of  cream  improves  the  flavor. 

Snowballs. — Place  some  rice  in  milk  to  swell ;  strain 
it  off;  put  the  rice  round  apples  pared  and  cored,  with  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  clove,  and  a  piece  of  cinnamon  in 
each  ;  tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  well. 

Scolloped  Tomatoes. — Take  fine,  large  tomatoes,  per- 
fectly ripe.  Scald  them  to  loosen  the  skins,  and  then  peal 
them.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish  thickly  with  grated 
bread-crums,  adding  a  few  bits  of  fresh  butter.  Then  put 
in  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  seasoned  slightly  with  a  litte  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  some  powdered  mace  or  nutmeg.  Cover 
them  with  another  layer  of  bread-crums  and  butter. 
Then  another  layer  of  seasoned  tomatoes ;  and  proceed 
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thus  till  the  dish  is  full,  finishing  at  the  top  with  bread- 
cnims.  Set  the  dish  into  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  it 
near  three  hours.  Tomatoes  require  long  cooking,  other- 
wise they  will  have  a  raw  taste,  that  to  most  persons  is 
unpleasant. 

Young  Corx  Omelet. — To  a  dozen  ears  of  fine  young 
Indian  corn  allow  five  eggs.  Boil  the  corn  a  quarter  of 
au  hour;  and  then,  with  a  large  grater,  grate  it  down 
from  the  cob.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  then  stir 
gradually  the  grated  corn  into  the  pan  of  eggs.  Add  a 
small  salt-spoon  of  salt,  and  a  very  little  cayenne.  Put 
into  a  hot  frying-pan  equal  quantities  of  lard  and  fresh 
butter,  and  stir  them  well  together,  over  the  fire.  When 
they  boil,  put  in  the  mixture  thick,  and  fry  it ;  afterwards 
browning  the  top  with  a  red-hot  shovel,  or  a  salamander. 
Transfer  it,  when  done,  to  a  heated  dish,  but  do  not  fold 
it  over.  It  will  be  found  excellent.  This  is  a  good  way 
of  using  boiled  corn  that  has  been  left  from  dinner  the 
preceding  day. 

To  Stew  Carrots. — Half  boil  the  carrots ;  then  scrape 
them  nicely,  and  cut  them  into  thick  slices.  Put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  as  much  milk  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  a  very  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  sprig  or  two  of 
chopped  parsley.  Simmer  them  till  they  are  perfectly 
tender,  but  not  broken.  "When  nearly  done,  add  a  piece 
of  fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Send  them  to  table  hot. 
Carrots  require  long  cooking. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  may  be  stewed  in  the  above  man- 
ner, substituting  a  little  chopped  celery  for  the  parsley. 

Lamb  Cutlets  (a  French  disli).—Cxii  a  loin  of  lamb  into 
chops.  Eemove  all  the  fat,  trim  them  nicely,  scrape  the 
bone,  and  see  that  it  is  the  same  length  in  all  the  cutlets. 
Lay  them  in  a  deep  dish,  and  cover  them  with  salad  oil. 
Let  them  steep  in  the  oil  for  an  hour.  Mix  together  a 
sufliciency  of  finely  grated  bread  crums,  and  a  little 
minced  parsley,  seasoned  with  a  very  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  Having  drained  the 
cutlets  from  the  oil,  cover  them  with  the  mixture,  and 
broil  them  over  a  bed  of  hot,  live  coals,  on  a  previously 
heated  gridiron,  the  bars  of  which  have  been  rubbed  with 
chalk.  The  cutlets  must  be  thoroughly  cooked.  When 
half  done,  turn  them  carefully.  You  may  bake  them  in  a 
dutch-oven,  instead  of  broiling  them.  Have  ready  some 
boiled  potatoes,  mashed  smooth  and  stifi"  with  cream  or 
butter.  Heap  the  mashed  potatoes  high  on  a  heated  dish, 
and  make  it  into  the  form  of  a  dome  or  a  bee-hive.  Smooth 
it  over  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  an^  place  the  lamb 
cutlets  all  round  it,  so  that  they  stand  up  and  lean  against 
it,  with  the  broad  end  of  each  cutlet  downward.  In  the 
top  of  the  dome  of  potatoes,  stick  a  handsome  bunch  of 
curled  parsley. 

TpNGUE  Toast. — Take  a  cold  smoked  tongue  that  has 
been  well  boiled  ;  mince  it  fine.  Mix  it  with  cream  and 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  give  it  a  simmer  over  the  fire. 
Having  first  cut  off  all  the  crust,  toast  very  nicely  some 
slices  of  bread,  and  then  butter  them  very  slightly.  Lay 
them  in  a  flat  dish  that  has  been  heated  before  the  fire; 
and  cover  each  slice  of  toast  thickly  with  the  tongue- 
mixture,  spread  on  hot ;  send  them  to  table  covered. 
This  is  a  nice  breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

Pork  Olives. — Cut  slices  from  a  fillet  or  leg  of  cold  fresh 
pork.  Make  a  force-meat  in  the  usual  manner,  only  sub- 
stituting for  sweet  herbs  some  sage-leaves  chopped  fine. 
When  the  slices  are  covered  with  the  force-meat,  and 
rolled  up  and  tied  round,  stew  them  slowly  either  in  cold 
gravy  left  of  the  pork,  or  in  fresh  lard.  Drain  them  well 
before  they  go  to  table.    Serve  them  up  on  a  bed  of  mashed 


turnips  or  potatoes,  or  of  mashed  sweet  potatoes,  if  in 


Maccaroni  Pudding  to  be  made  op  Cooked  Meat  — 
Take  an  equal  quantity  of  ham  and  chicken  mixed,  and 
mince  them  small.  Then  weigh  out  half  the  quantity  of 
maccaroni,  which  must  be  previously  boiled  tender  in 
broth,  two  eggs,  beaten  well,  one  ounce  of  butter,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt  to  taste  ;  all  these  ingredients  to  be 
mixed  thoroughly  together.  Put  into  a  mould  or  basin,* 
and  to  be  boiled  for  two  hours.  The  maccaroni  must  be 
kept  in  as  long  pieces  as  possible. 

A  Cheese  Omelet. — It  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  small 
frying-pan  to  have  good  omelets,  for  if  a  large  one  is  used, 
the  ingredients  will  spread  over  it  and  become  thin  ;  and 
another  rule  to  observe  is,  that  omelets  should  be  fried 
only  on  one  side.  Use  from  five  to  ten  eggs,  according  to 
the  sized  dish  required ;  break  them  up  singly  and  care- 
fully, each  one  to  be  well  and  separately  beaten  or 
whisked  :  add  to  them  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  the  quan- 
tity must  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  eggs 
used — three  ounces  go  to  four  eggs  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  the 
taste.  Dissolve  in  a  small,  clean  frying-pan  two  or  throe 
ounces  of  butter,  pour  in  the  ingredients,  and  as  soon  as 
the  omelet  is  well  risen  and  appears  quite  firm,  slide  it 
carefully  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and  do  not  let  it  stand  before 
serving.  From  five  to  seven  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to 
cook  it,  provided  there  be  a  clear,  brisk  fire. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. — If  you  want  to  make  a  two 
quart  basinful  of  pudding,  make  with  milk  and  sifted 
meal  a  pint  of  tolerably  thick  mush.  Let  it  boil  till 
thoroughly  scalded,  and  set  it  away  to  cool ;  when  cool, 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a  small  cup  of  sugar,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  half  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  a  little  salt. 
Fill  up  your  basin  with  cold  milk,  and  with  your  hand 
mix  well ;  set  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  well  ci-usted 
.over,  stir  the  crust  in,  adding  a  few  raisins,  a  piece  of 
butter  half  the  size  of  aji  Ggg.  Send  it  to  the  table  with  a 
dressing  of  butter  and  sugar,  flavored  with  nutmeg. 

SAUCES. 

Fish  Sauce. — To  about  four  ounces  of  melted  butter,  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  catchup,  a  tablespoonfnl 
of  essence  of  anchovies,  a  tablespoonfnl  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  some  cayenne,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  soy. 

Oyster  Sauce. — The  oysters  are  to  be  bearded  and 
scalded,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter,  adding  lemon  juice  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  ;  heat  the  oysters 
well  in  this  mixture,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ;  some 
persons  add  spices  in  making  oyster  sauce,  in  which  case 
it  must  be  left  longer  on  the  fire,  simmering  gently,  but 
never  being  allowed  to  boil. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — Take  some  shrimps,  and  when  you  have 
picked  them  from  the  shell  as  much  as  you  can  without 
breaking  them,  put  them  into  some  good  melted  butter 
which  you  have  previously  prepared  ;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  pickle  ;  heat  well  and  serve. 

Mint  Sauce. — This  sauce  is  seldom  used  but  with  roast 
lamb  ;  to  prepare  it,  pick,  wash,  and  chop  fine  some  green 
spearmint ;  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  minced  leav^R, 
put  eight  of  vinegar,  adding  a  little  brown  sugar ;  serve 
cold  in  a  sauce  tureen. 

Bread  Sauce. — Boil  the  cmm  of  bread  with  a  minced 
onion  and  some  whole  white  pepper  ;  when  the  onion  is 
cooked,  take  it  out,  a<!  also  the  peppercorns,  and  put  tho 
bread,  carefully  crushed  through  a  sieve,  into  a  saucepan 
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with  cream,  a  little  butter  aud  salt,  stirring  it  carefully 
till  it  boils. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Imitate  Ground  Glass. — Dab  the  glass  over  with  a 
lump  of  glaziers'  putty,  carefully  and  uniformly,  until  the 
surface  is  equally  covered.  This  is  an  excellent  imitation 
of  ground  glass,  aud  is  not  disturbed  by  rain  or  damp  air, 
aud  is  very  useful  for  kitchen  windows,  for  ofiSces,  glass- 
doors,  etc. 

To  Wash  in  Sea-water. — Take  a  strong  solution  of  soda 
or  potash,  with  an  equal  weight  of  China-clay  ;  mix  them 
into  a  thick  paste,  one  pound  of  which  is  enough  to  soften 
four  gallons  of  sea-water. 

A  Strong  Paste  for  Paper.— To  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
flour  put  as  much  powdered  rosin  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling  ; 
mix  with  as  much  strong  beer  as  will  make  it  of  a  due 
consistence,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Let  it  be  cold  before 
it  is  used. 

How  TO  Make  Blacking. — Three  and  a-half  pounds  of 
ivory  black ;  four  and  a-half  pounds  of  treacle ;  half- 
ounce  of  Prussian  blue  ;  two  ounces  of  white  gum  arabic  ; 
one  gill  of  linseed  oil,  and  one  pound  of  vitriol.  Mix  and 
stir  the  vitriol  with  great  care. 

Another. — Four  ounces  of  ivory  black ;  four  ounces  of 
sugar  candy,  or  coarse  sugar  ;  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  a  tablespoonful  of  oil.  Mix  the  vitriol  with  the 
ivory  black  till  all  the  lumps  disappear,  then  add  the 
sugar  and  oil,  and  rub  them  well  for  some  time,  then  add, 
by  degrees,  a  quart  of  vinegar. 

Raspberry  Wine. — Bruise  the  finest  ripe  raspberries 
with  the  back  of  a  spoon  ;  strain  them  through  a  flannel 
bag  into  a  stone  jar;  allow  one  pound  of  fine  powdered  loaf 
sugar  to  one  quart  of  juice  ;  stir  these  well  together,  and 
cuver  the  jar  closely.  Let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  up 
the  mixture  every  day  ;  then  pour'ofi"  the  clear  liquid,  and 
put  two  quarts  of  sherry  to  each  quart  of  juice  or  liquid. 
Bottle  it  ofif,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  fortnight.  By 
adding  Cognac  brandy,  instead  of  sherry,  the  mixture 
will  be  raspberry  brandy. 

To  Keep  Rooms  Cool  in  Summer. — A  flat  vessel  filled  with 
water,  on  which  are  floated  branches  of  trees  covered  with 
green  leaves,  is  a  very  pleasant  and  efiicacious  means,  and 
is  much  employed  in  Germany.  The  suspension  of  In- 
dian matting,  previously  damped,  at  the  open  window, 
tends  much  to  diminish  the  heat.  This  matting  may  be 
imitated  by  any  kind  of  plaited  grass. 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  following: — 

To  Cure  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. — Take  immediately 
warm  vinegar,  or  tepid  water,  and  wash  the  wound  very 
clean  ;  then  dry  it,  and  pour  upon  the  wound  a  few  drops 
of  muriatic  acid.  Mineral  acids  destroy  the  poison  of  the 
saliva,  and  its  evil  efi'ect  is  neutralized. 

To  Clean  Transparent  Tortoiseshell. — The  best  plan 
for  cleaning  it  when  transparent  is  simply  to  wash  it 
with  cold  water  and  polish  it  afterwards  with  soft  wash- 
leather. 

Another. — Put  on  tortoiseshell  ornaments  one  drop  or 
two  of  sweet  oil  and  rub  it  well  in  with  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  until  all  greasiness  disappears  ;  a  brilliant  polish 
will  thus  be  produced,  and  afterwards,  if  such  friction 
with  the  hand  be  frequently  used,  the  bright  appearance 
of  the  tortoiseshell  may  be  easily  preserved. 

Patent  Leather  Restorer. — It  may  be  difficult  to 
restore  the  proper  gloss  to  patent  leather  when  it  has 
once  lost  it,  but  to  retain  it  from  the  first  is  a  very  easy 


matter.  The  blacking  brush  should  never  touch  it.  The 
mud  must  be  well  sponged  off  with  plain  water,  and  the 
boot  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  A  little  cream,  or  in 
default  of  that  luxury,  a  small  quantity  of  salad  oil,  put 
on  the  boot  and  rubbed  in  also  with  a  cloth  will  complete 
the  process,  and  keep  up  the  brightness  of  the  leather. 
The  ed,'e  of  the  sole  may  be  blacked  very  carefully,  not 
allowing  the  brush  to  come  in  contact  with  the  polished 
leather. 

To  Clean  Gloves. — As  I  know  of  a  very  simple  and 
successful  method  of  cleaning  gloves,  I  think  some  of  the 
lady  readers  of  the  Lady's  Book  will  find  it  useful,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  for  their  benefit.  Have  a 
little  milk  in  a  saucer,  and  a  piece  of  common  yellow 
soap.  Wrap  round  the  forefinger  a  piece  of  flannel,  and 
dip  it  into  the  milk,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  flannel 
very  wet  ;  rub  it  on  the  yellow  soap,  and  afterwards  pass 
it  up  and  down  the  glove  until  all  the  dirt  be  removed. 
This  will  be  very  quickly  done ,  and  the  most  delicate 
colors  may  be  safely  cleaned  by  this  easy  process. 


CONTRIBUTED   RECEIPTS. 

Molasses  Cup  Cake. — Take  one  cup  of  molasses  (very 
nice  sorgheim  is  the  best),  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup 
of  butter,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  flour  to 
make  it  sufiiciently  thick,  bake  in  a  tolerably  hot  oven. 

Sugar  Cake. — One  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar.  Roll  them  and 
bake  on  buttered  pans. 

Spring  Roll. — Four  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
flour,  half  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  of  cream  of 
tartar,  add  any  flavor  to  suit  the  taste.  Stir  well,  and 
spread  thin  on  bread  pans ;  bake  quickly,  and  when 
thoroughly  baked  turn  it  out  on  a  cloth,  and  spread  with 
jelly  and  roll  it  up. 

Sweet  Apple  Pie. — Take  sweet  apples,  grate  them  fine, 
mix  with  sweet  milk.  Add  a  teacup  of  sweet  cream  and 
one  egg  to  each  pie ;  season  it  with  nutmeg  .or  cinnamon, 
and  bake  with  one  crust,  and  you  will  have  a  simple  but 
delicious  pie. 

Light  Cake.— Take  one  cup  of  butter,  work  it  till  soft, 
add  two  cups  of  sugar  worked  in  the  butter,  six  eggs 
beaten  separate  ;  put  the  yolks  in  the  sugar,  add  one  cup 
of  sweet  milk  with  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  the  milk„ 
four  cups  of  flour,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar> 
mix  well,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Another. — ^Take  a  pint  cup  full  and  a  half  of  sugar;  one 
and  a  half  of  butter,  rub  in  two  pints  of  flour,  two  eups  of 
sour  cream,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  tablespoonfu4  of.  rose; 
water,  four  eggs  beaten  very  light. 

Soda  Jelly  Cake. — One  cup  sweet  cream,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  one  of  soda,  two 
eggs ;  spread  them  on  tins ;  when  done,  spread  Jelly 
between  each  layer.  A  few  drops  of  winter  green  esseuce 
added  to  the  jelly,  improves  it  very  much. 

Nice  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar,  one  and  a  half  cup.^ 
butter,  three  eggs,  cream  tartar  and  soda,  one  cup  luke- 
warm water,  three  cups  of  flour,  half  teaspoonful  essence,, 
<5r  extract  of  lemon  ;  beat  quite  to  a  white. 

Citron  Puddings. — Flour,  one  spoonful;  sugar,  two- 
ounces  ;  citron  peel,  two  ounces  ;  a  little  nutmeg  ;  cream, 
half  pint.  Mix  them  together  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  put  them  in  teacups  and  bake  them,  in  a  q,,uic5fi 
oven. 
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>  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICA. 

That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones,  pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a  palace. 

Psalms  cxliv.  12. 

How  carefully  the  royal  Psalmist  has,  in  this  burst  of 
sacred  song,  marked  the  specific  differences  in  the  sexes ! 
Guided  by  Divine  Inspiration,  he  has  not  only  delineated 
the  characteristics  of  man  and  woman,  he  has,  also,  by  a 
flash  from  the  Fountain  of  Light,  embodied,  as  in  a 
photograph,  their  destiny  and  duties. 

"  Our  sows"  are  "  to  subdue  the  earth."  Thus  intended 
for  the  world's  work  and  use,  they  grow  stronger  in  the 
storms  of  life;  springing  up,  seemingly,  by  their  own 
volition  wherever  planted,  rough,  gnarled,  and  knotted 
tiiough.  they  may  be,  yet  struggling  heavenward,  and 
ruling  over  earth,  they  show  bravely  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  And  yet  they  are  never  able  to  reach  the 
perfectness  of  sacred  truth,  which  their  reason  seeks  to 
know,  because  their  worldly  wisdom,  darkened  by  the 
fall,  has  its  roots,  spreading  like  the  Banyan,  too  widely 
and  persistently  in  the  earth,  dragging  the  soul  that 
should  lift  its  aspirations  like  the  reaching  palm  on 
high,  downward,  to  seek  its  pleasures  in  earthly  things, 
and  thus  buries  its  strength  in  the  dust  from  which  man 
■was  formed. 

"Our  daugMers,^^  never  soiled  with  the  dust  of  earth, 
(woman  was  fashioned  from  the  living  substance  of  the 
man  "made  in  the  image  of  God,)"  are  represented  by 
"corner-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 
Is  not  this  description  emblematical  of  moral  strength, 
aijd  that  innate  sense  of  the  beauty  of  goodness,  conferred 
on  woman  by  the  grace  of  God,  when,  after  the  Fall,  He 
declared  to  the  old  Serpent  or  Satan — '^  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  andthe  woman .?  " — also  to  her  was  given  the 
promise  of  salvation  through  her  "  Seed." 

Woman's  spiritual  strength  seems  perfected  in  her 
physical  weakness,  by  the  gift  of  intuitive  sympathy* 
with  the  Divine  Goodness,  which,  after  the  Fall,  merci- 
fully exalted  her  sex  to  conserve  the  moral  virtues  of 
humanity,  and  thus  become  "the  glory  of  the  man;" 
which  living  truth  he  has  never  yet  understood  or  accepted. 

The  daughters  of  America  have  enj  oyed  privileges  above 
the  women  of  other  Christian  lands.  Still  feminine  educa- 
tion has  been  very  defective  in  our  Republic,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  educated  women  of  using  their  abilities 
have  been  limited  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  hindered  from 
activity  in  offices  that  Bible  authority  confers  on  them. 
The  offices  which  give  women  care  of  their  own  sex  and  of 
children,  in  particular,  that  of  Deaconess  in  the  church, 
midwifery  or  doctress  in  social  life,  and  Christian  teach- 
ers for  "the  young  women,"  are  duties  which  God  has 
assigned  them. 

We  rejoice  to  add  that  there  are  indications  of  better 
things  in  store  forthe  "coming"  young  ladies  of  America. 
Vassar  College  and  its  uplifting  influences  promise  a  new 
era  in  feminine  culture  and  excellence.  The  Founder  has 
given  his  wealth  and  pledged  his  word  that  woman  shall 


*  The  "woman  of  Canaan"  and  "  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria" are  instances  of  this  intuitive  sympathy  with  the 
Divine  Saviour. 
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have  her  opportunity  of  education.  The  Trustees  seem 
ready  to  allow  the  highest  aspirations  of  Genius  to  find 
fit  means  of  culture  and  enjoyment  in  this  wonderful 
college.  Our  greatest  anxiety  now  arises  from  the  fear 
that  where  so  much  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
ladies  too  much  may  be  expected  from  the  results. 

It  must  take  years  of  artistic  training  and  earnest  study 
to  raise  the  public  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  one  feature 
only,  as  this  is  described  in  "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,"  by  the  writer  who  we  are  sure  will 
assist  in  realizing  what  he  so  magnificently  portrays. 

THE  ART  GALLERY  OF  VASSAR  COLLEGE.* 
The  great  philanthropic  enterprise  of  the  age,  an  en- 
dowed Institution  for  the  future  mothers  of  our  Republic, 
bids  fair  to  become  the  glory  of  genius.  The  Art  Gallery, 
projected  by  the  liberal  directors,  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
the  originating  mind  so  peculiarly  American,  which 
shows  itself  in  painting  and  sculpture  as  well  as  in  me- 
chanical inventions.  And  for  those  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  creative  powers  in  the  beautiful  arts,  such  a 
gallery  is  even  more  necessary ;  by  it,  dormant  tastes  are 
awakened,  and  life  assumes  a  new  and  refined  aspect. 
The  richness  and  beauty  of  nature  are  seen  and  sought  for  ; 
the  mind  must  go  from  "nature  tip  to  nature's  God." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  truly  said  that  whatever  takes  us  from 
the  present  into  the  past,  the  distant  and  the  future,  raises 
us  in  the  rank  of  thinking  beings.  Therefore,  this  Art 
Gallery  assumes  vast  importance  in  the  plan  of  woman's 
liberal  and  thorough  culture.  We  wish  our  readers  could 
study  the  "Report"  in  full;  here,  instead  of  a  synopsis, 
we  will  give  the  conclusion  in  the  words  of  the  elegant 
writer,  who  eloquently  and  beautifully  set  forth  the  design. 

"  Oil  paintings. — First  of  all,  we  must  have  at  least  one 
hundred  oil  paintings,  by  as  many  different  masters  as 
possible,  and  so  diversified  in  subject  and  treatment  as  to 
exemplify  every  feature  of  earth,  water,  and  sky,  in  all 
seasons  and  every  light.  Twenty  of  these  may  be  choice 
s^)ecimens  of  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish art,  and  twenty  more  may  be  figure  subjects.  But, 
at  least  sixty,  must  be  first  rate  transcripts  of  American 
landscape,  mainly  along  the  Hudson,  Lake  George,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

"  Water-color  pictures. — Then,  at  least  another  hundred 
water-color  pictures  would  be  required.  First,  because, 
out  of  America,  that  is  the  best  art  intrinsically,  and,  for 
feminine  culture,  it  is  the  best  everywhere.  The  great 
monuments  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Paris,  and 
London  ;  historical  ruins  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and 
all  thrilling  localities,  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  Stouehengo  ; 
castles  with  turreted  majesty,  and  abbeys  in  ivied  soli- 
tude ;  heroes  in  every  guise ;  and  battle-fields  of  every 
autagouism  ;  a  glowing  commentary  on  each  lesson  ;  and 
a  blessed  hook  of  association  for  all  fundamental  thoughts, 
should  be  there. 

"  Armor  and  relics. — In  this  connection,  forget  not  how 
much  martial  imagery  and  feudal  elements  figure  in  past 
civilization.  Armor,  therefore,  the  real  stufi"  that  has 
clashed  through  dark  ages  and  cutout  light  for  us,  should 
be  in  our  collection.  Etruscan  remains,  Roman  relics, 
and  ancient  coins,  well  authenticated,  should  likewise 
form  component  part?-. 

^'■Illustrated  works. — We  must  not  only  have  the  best 
written  works,  on  engraving  and  printing,  but  original 
illustrations  of  the  same.  A  few  choice  impressions,  the 
first  ever  etched  or  printed,  should  be  in  hand  on  the 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Art  Gallery  of  Vas- 
sal College,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon,  D.D. 
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graphic  side,  and  a  corresponding  series  of  missals,  to 
show  the  origin  of  typography. 

"  Ai'chitecture  implies  all  other  arts,  is  moral,  and  the 
grandest  monument  of  man.  From  the  first  inscription  in 
the  Christian  catacombs,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  ought  to  have  an  unbroken  series,  including  every 
edifice  of  historical  interest  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  British  Islands.  All  the  graver  has  cut,  or 
the  pen  traced,  to  describe  events,  or  portray  scenes  con- 
nected with  progressive  culture,  should  be  arranged  in 
volumes,  uniformly  bound,  and  throwing  light  with  un- 
ending variety,  on  all  science,  literature,  and  art. 

"^  Engravings,  monographs,  etc. — Lowest  in  range, 
and  yet  indispensable  to  a  grand  combination  of  educating 
forces,  of  which  vital  creativeness  in  artistic  forms  is  the 
primal  power,  the  great  galleries  of  Eome,  Vienna,  Dres- 
den, Florence,  Paris,  and  London,  must  he  had  engraved. 
Other  works  of  kindred  character  are  not  less  to'be  coveted. 
Martin's  elephant  folio,  on  the  painted  glass  in  Bourges 
Cathedral,  and  a  hundred  other  such  masterly  mono- 
graphs, as  only  Gruner  or  Euskin  can  produce.  Let  us 
have  something  that  will  startle  the  Old  World  into 
wonder,  and  regenerate  the  New." 

"  The  Gallery,  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  would  not 
only  be  the  innermost  shrine  of  purest  incentive  and  most 
graceful  refinement,  but  it  would  be  also  the  most  afiluent 
and  healthful  outward  attraction. 

"  Let  the  collection,  sketched  above,  be  catalogued,  and 
opened  under  proper  supervision,  and  an  influence  for 
good  Avould  thence  emanate  to  the  boundaries  of  lofty 
culture  everywhere.  Friends  of  the  pupils  would  therein 
find  absorbing  delight  and  topics  of  unwasting  interest 
when  away.  The  great  cities  of  our  land  would  send 
pilgrims  thither  perpetually ;  and  visitors  from  abroad, 
among  other  notable  things  about  Vassar  College,  would 
feel  that  by  no  means  least  fascinating  are  its  treasures  of 
original  art. 

"J?i  conclusion,  your  committee  would  remind  the 
Board,  that  no  worthy  monument  was  ever  built,  or 
enduring  thought  conceived,  that  was  not  inspired  by  and 
dedicated  to  woman — Minerva  or  Mary.  But  let  us 
remember  that  the  former  sprang  fi'om  the  brain  of  Jove, 
not  from  his  belly ;  moreover,  that  she  came  clad  in 
armor,  and  not  in  crinoline.  Marble  jjolished,*  and  not 
mere  polishings,  we  need  in  the  structure  of  the  social 
edifice  ;  and  your  college  will  attain  the  end  desired,  only 
by  such  educating  force  as  strength,  clothed  in  beauty, 
can  employ. 

"At  the  creation,  God  gave  His  image  to  man  ;  in  Ee- 
demption  woman  gave  her  image  to  God.  Let  us,  with 
.sagacious  zeal,  repeat  the  process  of  Godhead,  and, 
thi'ough  virginal  purity,  exalt  mankind. 

E.  L.  Magoon.     1 

S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

B.  J.  LossiNG.      y Committee." 

John  Thompson. 


ION.  I 


J.  G.  Vassar 


THE  IMEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN. 

An  American  gentleman  writing  from  England  says: — 

"  A  lady  was  admitted  to  full  practice  in  the  medical 
profession  this  week,  she  having  passed  her  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall  with  great  success.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

So  the  good  work  progresses.  The  two  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  seem  now  agreed  in  the  attempt  to  restore  woman 
the  office  which  nature  and  nature's  God  give  to  her — 
Ilidwifery.*  How  strange  that  only  in  these  two  Pro- 
testant nations,  which  have  the  Bible  in  their  households, 
this  ofiice,  that  God's  Word  gives  to  the  gentle  sex, 
should  have  been  clq,imed  by  men  !  Perhaps,  when  they 
restore  it,  she  will  find  her  recompense  in  the  more  tho- 
roagh  medical  education  she  will  be  obliged  to  attain  ;  thus 
good  will  come  out  of  what  has  been  the  source  of  great 
sufi'erings  and  evils. 

England  has  not  led  the  way  in  this  good  work,  she 

*  We  have  .put  in  italics  three  words  that  seem  to  refer 
to  the  description  of  the  Psalmist.  Did  Mr.  Magoon  intend 
this  reference?  We  will  hero  say,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends  who  are  eager  to  know  the  arrangements  of  Vas- 
sar College,  that  it  is  now  intended  to  open  in  the  mouth 
of  September.  Those  who  desire  further  information  can 
address  Hon.  Matthew  Vassar,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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has  only  followed  America.  About  fourteen  years  ago  a 
Medical  College  for  Women  was  established  in  Philadel- 
l^hia,  and  soon  after  another  was  chartered  in  Boston. 
Both  colleges  have  now  a  firm  hold  on  public  sympathy. 
Other  colleges  have  received  young  ladies,  and,  probably, 
there  is  now  as  many  as  three  hundred  graduates  with 
the  full  honors  of  M.  D.  among  the  noble  womanhood  of 
our  Eepublic. 

We  hope,  for  the  honor  of  our  sex,  that  these  gentle 
M.  D.'s  will  insist  on  retaining  their  womanhood  in  their 
profession,  and  never  assume  the  style  and  title  of  man  as 
Doctor,  when  their  own  Dpctress  is  better  and  more  ele- 
gant, being  delicate,  definite,  and  dignified.  All  assump- 
tions are  mean  because  they  are  false  or  frivolous.  We 
do  not  want /emaZe  physicians,  that  compound  term  sig- 
nifying an  animal  man ;  we  want  cultivated,  refined 
feminine  physicians,  known  as  Doctresses  for  their  own 
sex  and  children,  and  conservers  of  domestic  health  and 
happiness. 

The  New  England  College  has  wisely  adopted  the  femi- 
nine termination  in  their  diplomas  ;  their  graduates  style 
themselves  Doctress,  writing  the  title  Brss.— so  that  they 
will  not  need  an  explanation  or  circumlocution  to  express 
their  womanhood.  One  tnith  is  sure  ;  a  lady  can  never 
elevate  herself  by  becoming  manlike  or  making  pretences 
to  be  so.  She  must  keep  her  own  place,  cultivate  her  own 
garden  of  home.  Eve  was  created  in  Eden,  Adam  in  the 
outside  world.  The  daughters  of  America  must  guard 
their  Eden  name  and  its  equivalents,  and  make  these  sig- 
nificant of  grace,  goodness,  and  glory,  or  they  will  never 
reach  the  perfection  of  their  nature  as  "polished  stones" 
in  the  grand  edifice  of  Christian  Nationalities. 

VALEDICTOEY  ADDEESS 

to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege for  Women  ;  March  16,  1864  ;  by  Ann  Preston,  M.  D. 
This  graduating  class  numbered  in  its  record  young 
ladies  whose  families  are  among  the  eminent  of  the  land, 
thus  showing  that  the  profession  is  becoming  honorable 
and  being  sought  by  those  who  might  live  at  ease  if  duty 
had  not  impelled  them  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  feminine 
sufi'erings  and  wrongs.  The  Address  is  proof  of  the  high 
standard  of  talent  and  wise  judgment  of  woman.  Doc- 
tress Preston  is  an  honor  to  the  womanhood  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  the  extracts  from  this  beautiful  Valedictory 
will  prove.  We  have  room  for  only  a  few  detached  para- 
graphs, but  hope  these  will  induce  our  readers  to  send  for 
this  admirable  Address.* 

"From  year  to  year  the  number  of  ladies  engaged  in^ 
the  study  of  medicine  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
from  various  towns  and  cities  we  are  frequently  receiv- 
ing the* inquiry,  'Can  you  not  seud  us  a  reliable  lady 
physician?'  So,  ladies,  in  the  fulness  of  time  you  are 
here.  From  homes  in  crowded  cities  and  in  quiet  country 
places,  from  difi'erent  States,  and  from  under  the  influence 
of  various  religious  denominations,  you  have  been  brought 
by  one  common  impulse." 
******** 
"  As  an  advance  towai'ds  a  higher  and  purer  condition 
of  society,  this  movement  has  been  hailed  by  noble  minds, 
not  only  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  in  Eu- 
rope. Sir  John  Bowring— in  a  letter  to  a  relative  and 
correspondent  in  this  country,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
the  extract — echoes  the  sentiment  of  others,  when  he  says, 
'  Your  American  women  are  pioneering  into  many  regions 
where  they  will  fix  their  standard  with  honor  to  them- 
selves and  benefit  to  their  race.  This  medical  movement 
of  theirs  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and  will,  I  hope, 
be  crowned  with  abundant  success.  It  is  a  step  not  from, 
but  towards  decency  and  decorum.'  " 

*  Information  respecting  this  College  may  be  had  from 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  Women's  Hospital,  North 
College  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


"The  virtues,  affections,  and  graces  of  the  true  woman 
■will  find  beautiful  scope  and  culture  in  the  enlarged 
sphere  of  your  daily  activities.  From  the  nature  of  your 
professional  relations  your  pathway  cannot  be  isolated. 
The  intelligent  and  refined  will  be  your  associates,  and 
among  those  wlio  confide  in  you  and  sustain  you ;  and 
the  trust  and  afiection  of  those  whom  you  may  benefit, 
will  feed  and  warm  your  own  hearts." 

******** 
"The  purity,  gentleness,  dignity,  and  courtesy  of  the 
Christian  woman,  united  witli  that  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man organization,  and  of  the  influence  of  daily  habits  and 
surroundings  upon  tlie  health  of  the  body  and  mind,  pos- 
sessed by  tiie  accomplished  physician,  will  insure  atten- 
tion to  your  suggestions  in  regard  to  practical  and  personal 
details  ;  and  these  suggestions,  ^doubtless,  will  often  prove 
to  those  who  consult  you,  the  most  important  part  of 
your  professional  services. ' ' 
******** 
"As  women,  you  will  occupy  peculiar  and  close  rela- 
tions to  the  rest  of  your  sex.  The  difiiculty  of  communi- 
cating freely  in  regard  to  symptoms,  has  often  prevented 
sufi"ering  women  from  availing  themselves  successfully  of 
the  skill  of  medical  men.  In  your  case,  this  impediment 
will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  you  increased  success  in  the  treatment  of  some 
classes  of  diseases." 
******** 
"Entering  the  sanctuaries  of  families,  ministering  at 
the  sacred  altars  of  life,  knowing  the  secrets  of  sad  hearts, 
and  the  needs  of  yearning  humanity,  we  can  ask  for  you 
no  deeper  blessing  than  that  you  may  prove  equal  to  the 
glorious  opportunities,  'to  do  good  and  to  communicate,' 
which  are  opening  before  you. ' ' 

True  Love  in  its  Heroism  and  Humility. — The  age  of 
chivalry  rarely  furnished  a  better  illustration  of  the  deli- 
cate devotion  which  a  true  knight  of  the  olden  time  dis- 
played towards  his  lady  love  than  was  lately  told  us  of 
an  American  lover.  In  one  of  our  western  cities  lives  a 
physician  of  wonderful  skill  as  an  oculist.  He  was  con- 
sulted by  a  young  lady  whose  complaint  was  the  mortify- 
ing deformity  of  being  cross-eyed.  The  physician  thought 
he  could  remedy  the  defect  by  an  operation;  the  lady 
agreed  to  submit  to  it,  but  she  did  not  keep  her  appoint- 
ment. The  mystery  was  afterwards  explained.  The 
young  lady  had  a  lover :  when  he  learned  she  was  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  her  eyes  he  refused  to 
permit  it,  remarking  that  "  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
whilst  she  was  cross-eyed,  and  he  did  not  wish  her  ex- 
pression changed,  as  she  pleased  him  just  as  she  was." 

"There  was  poetry  in  that  love,  was  there  not?"  asks 
a  lady. 

Certainly,  a  whole  lyric,  and  something  better.  There 
•was  the  self-sacrificing  affection  of  true  and  noble  hearts 
in  both  man  and  woman :  the  lover  would  not  permit  his 
betrothed  to  suffer  pain  and  danger  to  please  his  taste ; 
the  lady  was  willing  to  bear  her  defect  rather  than  offend 
her  lover's  judgment.  There  must  be  both  heroism  and 
humility,  fortitude  and  faith  in  the  souls  that  can  thus 
take  thought  for  each  other's  happiness. 

The  Best  Beautifier. — A  cheerful  heart  is  the  best  cos- 
metic for  improving  the  complexion  ;  it  keeps  the  blood 
warm,  the  forehead  smooth,  and  the  eye  bright.  Health 
is  commonly  called  a  beautifier  ;  and  so  it  is  ;  but  health 
itself  is,  in  a  good  degree,  dependent  on  the  cheerful  spirit 
that  can,  in  the  wintry  storm,  look  an  east  wind  in  the 
face  without  scowling.  The  cheerful  face  is  never  without 
a  charm;  like  music,  its  influence  makes  us  better  and 
happier.  Cheerfulness  seems  spiritual  beauty  made  pal- 
pable to  sight. 


The  Autograph  Bedquilt. — Those  who  read  the  April 
number  will  remember  our  description  of  the  curious 
bedquilt  preparing  by  a  young  lady  of  Rhode  Island.   We 


have  had  numerous  inquiries  about  this  new  way  of  il- 
lustrating the  needlework  of  ladies,  and  making  our  bed- 
covers serve  as  autograph  collections.  To  make  the  plan 
so  plain  that  it  can  be  followed  without  failure  by  any 
lady  who  wishes  to  emulate  the  example  of  Miss  Harris, 
we  now  giveau  engraving  showing  the  manner  of  joining 
the  pieces.     (See  page  80.) 

Deaconesses. — We  have  sent  the  "  Eeport  of  the  Episco-  ' 
pal  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  on  organizing  the  services 
of  Christian  women,"  etc.,  to  every  person  who  has  re- 
quested the  work.  These  applications  have  come  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Clergymen  and  ladies 
who  have  thus  obtained  these  interesting  pamphlets  will 
confer  a  pei'sonal  favor  on  us  by  making  known  the  con- 
tents to  their  friends,  and,  if  possible,  giving  some  notices 
of  this  valuable  Eeport  in  the  religious  and  secular  news- 
papers. We  have  a  few  copies  on  hand  to  send  if  wanted. 

Dress  :  A  Eecipe  to  give  it  Health. — A  movement  is 
in  progress  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  toilets  of  American 
ladies.  Dr.  Hall,  in  one  of  his  admirable  "  Health 
Tracts,"  furnishes  a  recipe  for  retrenchment  which  seems 
to  us  more  exalting  to  feminine  character  and  more  likely 
to  be  permanently  beneficial  to  the  health  of  domestic 
life  and  to  the  "constitution"  of  our  country  than  any 
solemn  covenant  of  three  yeai's'  abstinence  from  extrava- 
gancies in  dress  will  ever  prove. 

The  Recijye. — "  My  dear  wife,  I  am  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt," said  a  merchant  when  he  entered  his  fine  mansion, 
at  the  close  of  a  day,  all  fruitless  in  his  endeavor  to  save 
himself  when  men  were  crashing  around  him  in  every 
direction.  "Tell  me  the  particulars,  dearest,"  said  his 
wife,  calmly.  On  hearing  them  and  his  wants  to  save 
him,  "Is  that  all?"  and  absenting  herself  a  moment, 
returned  with  a  book,  from  between  the  leaves  of  which 
she  took  out  bank-note  after  bank-note,  until  enough  was 
counted  to  fully  meet  all  her  husband's  requirements. 
"This,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  his  mingled  look  of  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  "is  what  I  have  saved,  for  such  a 
possible  day  as  this,  from  your  princely  allowance  for 
dressing  myself,  since  we  were  married." 

Self-adjusting  Hoop  Skirts. — The  hoop  skirt,  when 
moderate  in  size,  is  necessary  to  a  lady's  health,  comfort, 
and  comeliness.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  new  improve- 
ment seems  likely  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  wearer ; 
the  self-adjuster  keeps  the  skirt  in  its  place  and  shape. 
The  agent  is  Mrs.  Allen,  Eighth  Street,  two  doors  below 
Chestnut. 

To  our  CoRRESPONDENTS.^The  following  articles  are 
accepted :  "Little  Sarah" — "  To  my  Mother" — "  Maggie's 
Stratagem" — "  Memory's  Graves" — "Dear  Little  Nellie" 
—and  "Out  of  Doubt." 

These  manuscripts  we  must  decline:  "At  Eventide"— 
"Lines  (by  S.  V.  M.)"— "Our  Fred"— "Song"  — "Un- 
sought Genius"— "Extracts  from  the  Philosophy  of  the 
'Beautiful,'  by  Cousin"  (we  thank  M.,  but  prefer  to  make 
our  own  selections) — "In  the  Army' — "At  the  Eleventh 
Hour" — " Mabel  Foster's  Visit" — "Choosing  Partners" — 
"Acrostic" — "  A  Venerable  Eelic" — "Poems,  by  an  un- 
known author"—"  Readings"—"  The  Flower  beneath  the 
Snow"  (the  poem  has  some  beautiful  lines,  but  is  defective 
in  rhythm  and  measure  ;  the  writer  can  improve) — "  Life" 
—  "Indifference"  (we  have  no  room)  —  "Spring"  (too 
late) — "Flora" — "Rest"  (we  are  sorry  that  we  have  not 
room  for  the  favors  of  our  friends)—"  A  Warning"— "  Too 
Familiar" — and  "Gone Forever."  Wehave  not  room  for 
the  "  Sonnets,"  nor  for  the  favor  of  F.  F.  These  would 
do  well  for  a  newspaper. 

Manuscripts  now  on  hand  will  be  reported  next  month. 


LITERAKY    NOTICES. 
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From  LippiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia : — 
NOTES  OF  HOSPITAL  LIFE,  from  November,  1861,  to 
August,  1S64.  "We  have  turned,  with  the  deepest  interest, 
the  leaves  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
lady,  who  details  her  individual  experience  in  the  wards 
of  one  of  our  city  hospitals,  and  it  will  excite  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  who  read  it,  in  behalf  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers. 

FIRST  AND  LAST.  A  Poem  ;  intended  to  Illicstraie 
the  Ways  of  God  to  Man.  This  poem  treats  of  the  Creation 
and  subsequent  events  to  the  death  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Its 
religious  sentiment  is  excellent,  and  its  literary  merits 
fair,  though  it  has  no  remarkable  traits,  and  indulges  in 
no  aspiring  flights  of  imagination. 

From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

FAMILY  PRIDE.  By  the  author  of  "  Pique."  This  is 
a  well-written  and  quietly  told  story  of  English  life,  which 
will  engage  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  leave  him  with  all  his  nobler  sentiments  exalted. 

THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.  This  volume  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  life 
of  our  President,  together  with  his  speeches,  proclama- 
tions, acts,  and  services  during  his  term  of  office  up  to  the 
present  time. 

THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  MEADE.  A  popular  history  of  Major-General 
Meade,  with  his  official  reports  in  the  war  department, 
speeches,  orders,  etc. 

From  G.  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  NATIONAL  ALMANAC  and  ANNUAL  RECORD 
for  1864.  This  book,  of  more  than  six  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  is  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  information 
concerning  the  past  year.  Every  important  fact  concern- 
ing the  States  and  Territories,  their  local  institutions, 
governments,  etc.,  is  here  set  down.  There  is  copious  in- 
formation concerning  the  armies  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  almost  every  question  that  can  be  asked 
about  officers,  finances,  elections,  education,  commerce, 
navigation,  or  any  other  public  aflfair,  at  home  or  abroad, 
is  answered  in  its  pages.  It  presents  also  a  valuable 
record  of  the  present  rebellion,  giving  first  the  operations 
of  each  of  the  two  great  armies,  and  afterwards  noting  the 
events  in  their  chronological  order.  It  is  an  invaluable 
book  of  reference. 

From  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia : — 

THE  GOLDEN  CENSER:  Tlioughts  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  This  little  book 
dwells  pleasingly  and  profitably  on  the  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  That  simplest  and  grandest 
of  all  forms  of  petition  will  be  better  comprehended  and 
more  fully  appreciated  after  the  perusal  of  a  work  like 
this. 

From  Fisher  &  Brother,  Philadelphia : — 
SLATE  DRAWING  BOOKS.  We  think  these  gentlemen 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  excellent  books  for 
beginners.  We  know  of  no  books  of  drawing  that  we 
would  as  readily  put  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner  as  these 
useful  little  works. 


From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOURCE 
OF  THE  NILE.  By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  H.  M. 
Indian  Army,  etc.  With  Maps  and  Portraits  and  nume- 
rous Illustrations,  chiefly  from  drawings  by  Captain 
Grant.  Books  of  African  travel  and  adventure  are  always 
warmly  welcomed  and  eagerly  read  by  the  intelligent 
public.  The  present  work  has  been  for  some  time  pro- 
mised and  anxiously  waited  for;  and  none  of  the  same 
character  which  have  preceded  it  were  so  gladly  received 
as  this  will  be.  The  question  it  definitely  settles— so  long 
a  source  of  doubt  and  ignorance — concerning  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  has  been  one  of  great  interest  to  the  civilized 
world ;  and  all  the  details,  incidents,  and  adventures  of 
the  tedious  and  sometimes  perilous  journeyings  will 
bring  ample  compensation  to  the  reader  for  its  perusal. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A  Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  author  of  "  Orley  Farm,"  "Framley 
Parsonage,"  etc.  With  illustrations.  The  more  we  read 
of  Trollope,  the  better  we  like  him,  and  each  work  in  our 
opinion  is  better  than  the  last.  The  inmates  of  the  small 
house  at  Allington  will  especially  interest  the  reader ; 
contempt  for  Crosbie  will  be  modified  by  pity :  while  we 
doubt  that  John  Fames,  after  he  shall  have  somewhat 
passed  his  hobadahoyhood,  will  be  the  favorite.  The  old 
earl  is  a  character  in  his  way  ;  so  is  Amelia  Roper  in  her 
way.  Those  who  have  read  "The  Warden,"  "Barches- 
ter  Towers,"  and  "Framley  Parsonage,"  will  be  pleased 
to  find  some  of  the  characters  of  those  books  figuring  inci- 
dentally in  the  present  volume. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmead 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia : — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 
By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Vol.  III.  This  volume  takes  up  the 
thread  of  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  It 
recounts  the  struggle  for  ascendency  between  Antonius 
and  Octavius :  the  success  of  the  latter,  and  the  suicide  of 
the  former ;  the  establishment  of  the  empire  with  Octa- 
vius under  the  title  of  Augustus,  with  all  the  glory  and 
eclat  which  followed  his  reign.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  Roman  history,  when  the  new  em- 
pire is  laying  the  foundations  of  its  future  splendor. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  STEEL.  By  George  Ede ;  em- 
ployed at  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  Establishment,  Wool- 
wich Arsenal.  This  little  work  includes  the  forging, 
hardening,  tempering,  annealing,  shrinking,  and  expan- 
sion ;  also  the  case-hardening  of  iron. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York : — 

THE  PHILANTHROPIC  RESULTS  OP  THE  WAR  IN 
AMERICA.  By  an  American  Citizen.  This  book  gathers 
together  facts  and  statistics  relating  principally  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair. 

From  A.  J.  Davis,  New  York  : — 

WOMAN  AND  HER  ERA.    By  Eliza  W.  Farnham.    In 

two  volumes.  This  book  has  been  the  result  of  matured 
thought  and  observation.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  earnest, 
conscientious  woman,  who,  by  its  means,  has  tried  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  womanhood,  and  to  teach-to  woman 
herself  her  own  great  needs  and  capabilities.  It  has  been 
a  work  of  love,  we  doubt  not ;  and  blessings  will  go  with 
it.     As  far  as  we  can  go  with  her,  we  appreciate  her  idea 
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of  noble  womanhood  ;  beyond  that,  though  not  perfectly 
agreeing,  we  yet  respect  her  for  her  good  intentions. 

From  Carletox,  New  York,  through  Peterson  &  Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia: — 

NEPENTHE.  ^  iN'bveZ.  By  the  author  of  "  Olie."  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  literary  merits  of  this  book. 
It  is  well  written,  perhaps  a  little  too  high-flown  in  style. 
The  writer  shows  talent,  cultivated  taste,  and  a  well-in- 
formed mind.  But  she — undoubtedly  it  is  a  woman — has 
evidently  studied  her  characters  from  books  alone,  and 
displays  little  knowledge  of  life  except  as  depicted  in 
romances.  It  is  seldom,  except  in  second  rate  novels, 
that  simple  and  ignorant  women  talk,  whenever  occasion 
offers,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  fine  words  of  a  poet  or 
an  orator;  while  a, heroine  who  writes  a  novel  is,  to  say 
the  least,  no  original  idea  in  literature,  if  it  be  not  a  some- 
what hackneyed  one. 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York : — 

THE  OUTCASTS :  or,  The  Brand  of  Society.  By  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon,  author  of  "  Aurora  Floyd,"  "Three  Times 
Dead,"  etc.  If  this  be  Miss  Braddon's  latest  work,  we 
regret  to  notice  that  she  is  deteriorating.  The  present 
work,  similar  in  character  to  "Three  Times  Dead,"  is  in- 
ferior to  that ;  utterly  improbable,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  "Eleanor's  "Victory,"  or  "John  Marchmont's  Le- 
gacy. ' '  The  portion  of  its  pages  where  the  detective  ofiicer 
figures,  is  the  best  and  most  entertaining,  and  perhaps 
atones  for  the  rest. 

PARLOR  THEATEICALS ;  or,  Winter  Evenings'  En- 
tertainment. Containing  Acting  Proverbs,  Dramatic  Cha- 
rades, Tableaux  Yivants,  etc.  etc.  Illustrated  with  de- 
scriptive engravings  and  diagrams. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  and  Alfred  Martien,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  CEDAR  CHRISTIAN,  and  other  Practical  Papers 
and  Personal  Sketches.  By  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Pastor 
of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn.  An  excel- 
lent book,  that  will  interest  its  many  readers;  all  the 
friends  of  this  popular  clergyman  will  want  the  work. 
Its  piety  is  fervent  and  genial.  The  sketches  of  European 
travel  and  notices  of  literary  celebrities  are  given  in  a 
graphic  and  pleasant  style  that  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
reader.    The  fault  of  the  book  is  its  brevity. 

NED'S  MOTTO ;  or,  Little  by  Little.  By  the  author  of 
"Faithful  and  True,"  etc.  The  motto  which  is  trium- 
phantly sustained  in  the  last  chapter,  with  the  merry 
party  and  sweet  song,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
thus  impressed  on  childhood's  memory. 

THE  SILVER  CASKET ;  or,  the  World  and  its  Wiles. 

THE  BAGS  OF  GOLD  ;  or,  Christian  Conquests. 

FALSELY  ACCUSED  ;  or.  Christian  Conquests. 

ESTHER  PARSONS  ;  or.  Try  Again,  and  otlier  stories. 

PAYING  DEAR,  and  other  stories. 

STORIES  FROM  JEWISH  HISTORY.  From  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus. 

These  sixbodks  are  by  the  same  authoress,  the  wonder- 
ful writer  whose  initials,  A.  L.  0.  E.,  stamp  every  pro- 
duction with  a  moral  value  above  rubies.  This  lady  has 
not  only  the  talent  of  a  ready  writer,  she  has  also  the 
gift  of  remarkable  genius,  uniting  imagination  and  judg- 
ment in  her  narratives  for  the  young,  with  an  earnest 
faith  that  sympathizes  in  the  happiness  of  childhood,  aud 
thus  seems  to  keep  her  owu  heart,  soul,  and  mind  in 
perpetual  youth  and  activity  in  doing  good.  She  has 
also  an  unbounded  variety  of  illustrations  and  incidents 


in  her  resources.  She  rarely  repeats  an  event  or  imitates 
a  character.  This  variety  keeps  each  book,  as  it  comes 
out,  new  and  interesting.  Read  over  the  first  five  of  tho 
above  series,  all  stories,  all  teaching  the  need  of  faith,  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  and  the  nobleness  of  truth  ;  yet  each 
original  in  its  plan  and  distinct  in  its  characters.  Such  a 
writer  must  be  popular.  She  does  not  weary  her  readers. 
The  stories  of  tho  Jews  are  excellent,  a  complete  epitomo 
of  their  history  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  of  their 
national  life. 

From  GocTLD  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  through  Smith,  E^a- 
LisH,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 

CHRISTIAN  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  WAR  ;  or.  Scenes 
and  Incidents  illustrative  of  Religious  Faith  and  Prin- 
ciple, Patriotism,  and  Bravery  in  our  Army.  With 
Historical  Notes.  By  Horatio  B.  Haskell,  Professor  of 
Biblical  /iterature  and  interpretation  in  Newton  Theolo- 
gical Institute,  author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  etc. 
A  book  of  thrilling  interest,  and  comforting  examples  of 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  sketches  will  give 
consolation  to  many  mourners  whose  dear  ones  have 
fallen  in  this  "cruel  war."  Every  reader  will  feel  that 
Christ  is  the  Helper  of  the  sufi'ering,  the  Hope  of  the 
dying,  and  that  He  is  ever  present  with  those  who  call  on 
Him.  If  He  was  with  your  husband,  brother,  sou,  all  is 
well  with  them.    Read  the  work ;  it  is  good. 

From  LoRiNG,  Boston,  through  Ashmead  &  Evans,  Phi- 
ladelphia : — 

MAINSTONE'S  HOUSEKEEPER.  By  Eliza  Meteyard. 
("Silver-pen.")  A  well-written  story  of  English  country 
life,  whose  heroine  is,  perhaps,  almost  too  perfect ;  and 
whose  closing  chapter  is  so  much  like  a  Watteau  picture 
or  a  scene  in  Arcadia,  as  to  almost  cloy  the  reader.  The 
strife  between  the  housekeeper  and  Mrs.  Jack  is  very 
amusing. 

From  TicKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

SERIMONS,  preached  at  Trinity  Cliapel,  Brighton.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  the  Incum- 
bent. .  Fifth  Series.  This  volume  completes  this  series  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  Sermons.  "It  consists,"  says  the  pre- 
face, "in  part,  of  sermons  more  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete than  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes." 
A  book  is  promised  presently  entitled  "Pulpit  Notes," 
which  will  consist  of  the  skeleton  or  outline  which  Mr. 
Robertson  prepared  before  delivering  his  sermons. 

From  William  Y.  Spencer,  Boston : — 

HONOR  ;  or.  The  Slavedealer's  Daughter.  By  Stephen 
G.  Bulfinch.  This  is  a  book  intended  to  suit  the  times. 
The  author  declares  that  "while  the  tale,  as  a  whole,  is 
fictitious,  the  sketches  of  southern  scenery,  life,  and  man- 
ners, are  derived  from  a  residence  of  many  years  in  that 
section  of  our  country."    It  will  find  many  readers. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  SOLDIER  BOY ;  or,  Tom  Somers  in  the  Army. 
A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Oliver  Optic,  author 
of  "The  Riverdale  Story  Books,"  etc.  •  A  spirited  story 
for  lads,  which  will  arouse  all  their  patriotism. 

From  0.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  Hartford:— 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  OF  AMERICAN  CONFLICT.  These 
are  beautiful  pages  of  a  well  gotten  up  book.  The  editor 
is  Horace  Greeley.  The  title-page  contains  twelve  por- 
traits, is  admirably  executed,  and  the  likenesses  arc  good. 
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JULY,  1864. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF   THE   SIXTY-NINTH  VOLUME. 

A  "Hurra"  numbei*.  We  first  publish  a  plate  entitled 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for 
Godey,  and  we  follow  it  up  with,  one  entitled  "  Fourth  of 
July" — that  glorious  day.  We  refer  to  the  admirable 
story  illustrative  of  "  Yankee  Doodle."  We  do  not  know 
which  is  the  best,  the  engraving  or  the  story. 

This  will  be  the  409th  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  we 
have  published,  and  during  that  time,  409  months,  not  a 
number  has  gone  to  press  that  the  publisher  has  not  been 
present.  Probably  there  is  no  similar  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  publishing  in  this  country. 

We  have  said  that  this  is  a  "  Hurra"  number.  Let  us 
enumei-ate :  An  original  patriotic  design  for  our  steel  en- 
graving (we  have  never  heard  of  any  other  magazine 
giving  an  original  design) ;  a  Pashion-plate,  containing 
six  colored  figures,  such  as  we  are  sure  that  no  other 
magazine  gives  ;  a  Netted  Mitten,  printed  in  tint ;  another 
patriotic  design,  "Fourth  of  July;"  four  fashions  from 
the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  obtainable  only  in  Godey  ;  four  patterns 
for  bathing  dresses  ;  one  of  the  celebrated  Brodie's  pat- 
terns, and  other  articles  too  numerous  for  us  to  enume- 
rate. Stories  by  Marion  Harland,  Miss  Janvrin,  and 
others,  make  a  most  agreeable  literary  melange. 

By  the  arrangement  with  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  we  bring  down  our  fashions  to  the  latest 
dates.    This  is  a  most  decided  advantage  the  Lady's  Book 


Our  new  Music.  This  is  a  specialty  of  Godey.  Every 
other  magazine  gets  their  music  from  the  stores,  and  they 
are  very  sure  not  to  give  them  anything  until  the  popu- 
larity of  the  sale  is  over.  Our  subscribers  receive  their 
music  before  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and 
they  have  the  precedence  over  all  others.  The  music  for 
Godey  is  expressly  composed  for  it. 

Our  Drawing  Lessons  is  another  feature  of  the  Lady's 
Book.     No  other  magazine  gives  them. 

Our  Model  Cottages,  also,  are  designed  expressly  for 
Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

Children's  Fashions. — Our  June  number  was  mostly 
devoted  in  its  illusti-ative  department  to  this  subject.  Our 
plan  has  been  very  highly  commended. 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.— We  again  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  heads  of  this  great  establishment 
for  their  latest  fashions;  and  also  to  G.  Brodie,  for  his 
contribution  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  July  number. 

A  Postmaster  in  Missouri  sent  us  a  letter  making  a 
demand  on  the  Continental  Hotel,  in  this  city,  for  clothes 
lost.  The  letter  was  pi-esented  at  the  hotel,  and  payment 
promised  ;  but  now,  neither  monej'-  or  letter  can  be  pro- 
cured. If  this  reaches  the  eye  of  the  postmaster,  will  he 
send  us  a  duplicate  of  his  letter,  with  power  to  commence 
an  action  against  the  proprietors  ? 

Ice  Cream  and  the  Philosophy  op  its  Manufacture. — 
A  small  treatise  with  valuable  receipts  on  this  subject, 
will  be  sent  free,  by  mail,  to  persons  who  will  send  their 
address  to  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  289  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 
Opera  for  the  Sanitary  Comraission. — As  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Great  Central  Fair,  in  this  city,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  short  season  of 
Opera,  etc.,  at  the  Academy,  deserves  a  notice  in  our 
"Column."  Several  representations  of  Wm.  Henry  Fry's 
new  Grand  Opera,  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  were  given,  and 
in  a  style  of  unequalled  grandeur  and  beauty.  Even  in 
Paris  or  London  no  opera  was  ever  produced  in  more 
magnificent  style.  With  an  orchestra  and  military  band 
of  more  than  one  hundred  performers,  a  chorus  of  the 
same  number,  and  other  auxiliaries  to  double  the  number, 
as  many  as  four  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
representation  of  some  of  the  scenes ;  and  for  the  very 
first  time  in  listening  to  an  opera  we  felt  that  in  these 
respects,  at  least,  nothing  was  wanting.  As  a  work  of 
art,  Notre  Dame  will  rank  with  Norma,  or  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Verdi  and  Rossini.  The  instrumentation  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  in  choral  effects,  and  concentrated 
harmony,  as  well  as  in  those  simpler  melodies  that  soonest 
touch  the  popular  heart,  it  will  compare  with  any  opera 
on  the  stage.  We  are  proud  of  Mr.  Fry  as  a  townsman, 
and  of  his  work  for  the  new  monument  it  will  rear  to  the 
national  name. 

The  Musical  Monthly,  for  July. — One  of  Oesten's 
most  delightful  new  pieces  is  given  in  the  July  number  of 
our  popular  Monthly,  together  with  other  music,  including 
a  beautiful  new  arrangement  of  Tennyson's  always  mu- 
sical Bugle  Song, 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 
from  the  Princess,  composed  for  the  3Ionthly  by  Karl 
Hohlweg.  These  exquisite  verses  have  never  before  been 
so  felicitously  adapted.  The  song  is  everyway  a  gem 
and  worth  the  price  of  the  Monthly.  Every  day  adds  to 
our  list  of  subscribers.  Few  that  see  the  work  fail  to 
appreciate  it.  The  style  of  publication,  the  numerous 
handsome  engraved  title-pages,  with  other  features  to 
make  its  identity  with  sheet  music  perfect,  are  well 
understood  by  the  musical  public.  We  can  still  supply  a 
few  sets  of  the  back  numbers  from  January,  a  small 
edition  of  which  we  have  again  reprinted  for  new  subscri- 
bers ;  but  all  will  have  to  send  in  early  who  wish  the 
volume  complete.  Terms  $3  per  annum.  Four  copies 
one  year  $10.  Let  every  piano  player  in  the  country 
send  $1  50  for  the  first  six  numbers,  including  the  Janu- 
ary double  number,  with  eighteen  cents  to  prepay  pos- 
tage. Address  J.  Starr  Holloway,  Publisher  Musical 
Monthly,  Box  Post  Ofiice,  Philadelphia. 

New  Sheet  Music. — Kindly  Words  and  Smiling  Faces  is 
a  sweet  new  ballad,  by  the  author  of  Annie  of  the  Vale, 
30  cents.  The  Bow  of  Promise,  by  the  same  author,  has 
a  charming  lithographic  title,  50.  All  Day  Long  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  Foster's  very  popular  ballads,  30. 
The  Flowers  are  asleep  in  the  Dew  is  a  beautiful  serenade 
sung  by  Buckley's  Troupe,  25.  Mother  waiting  for  the 
News,  is  a  touching  song  and  chorus  in  the  style  of  Who 
Will  Care  for  Mother  Now,  and  equally  pretty,  25.  In 
the  Starlight,  the  very  best  of  Glover's  popular  duets,  40. 
How  are  You,  Telegraph  ?  comic  song,  25.  No  Irish  need 
Apply,  25.     New  songs  for  the  Times,  each  25. 

Also,  The  Puritan's  Daughter,  new  transcription  by 
Brinley  Richards,  35.  The  First  Violet,  by  Jungmann,  30. 
The  Rose  in  the  Bud,  song  without  words,  25.  Cavalry 
Quickstep,  Glover,  35.  Moss  Basket  Waltz,  25.  Sent  free 
on  receipt  of  price.  Also  our  new  catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp.     Address  as  above, 

J.  Starr  Hollow  ay. 
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YANKEE  DOODLE.  A  BALLAD. 

NOT   FOCXD   ENTIRE   IN   PERCY'S   RELIQUES. 

With  iVo^&s,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

BY   EZEKIEL   JONES,    ESQ. 

PART  I. 

JIow  Jonathan  learned  Yankee  Boodle. 

For  centuries  two  neighbors  fought, 

John  Bjill  and  Johnny  Crapaud, 
Just  because  the  Frenchman  would 
Call  a  hat  a  chapeau.* 

Chorus  :  Yankee  doodle,  doodle,  do, 
Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Jonathan  got  in  the  fight, 

Didn't  want  to  dew  ic, 
But  felt  bound  in  honor,  tew 

See  his  daddy  through  it. 

Jonathan  had  for  his  pains, 

Not  so  much  as  thank'ee  ; 
Bull  was  always  poking  fun 

At  the  tarnal  Yankee. 

Jonathan  they  say  is  sharp 
(Perhaps  you  'd  better  try  it)— 

So  he  is,  and  from  his  dad 
Honestly  comes  by  it. 

John  Bull  is  amazin'  cute, 
And  when  he  wants  to  do  one, 

Will  pass  the  old  off  for  the  new, 
Or  call  the  old  a  new  one. 

"Here,  my  boy,"  says  Father  Bull, 
"This  netv  tune  can  you  carry  ?" 

(When  he  knew  the  thing  was  old, 
Old  as — ancient  Harry.  )| 

Jonathan  jumped  at  the  bait, 

And  the  rattling  music 
Drummed  on  Continental  drums, 

Till  the  ear  was  too  sick. 


PART  n. 
The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

In  the  medieval  past 
Flourished  Lucy  Locket ; 

In  a  rainy  shower  the  maid 
Chanced  to  lose  her  pocket. 

Forthwith  moved  a  nimble  swain, 

Gayly  to  run  arter  it ; 
He  found  the  pocket  in  an  hour, 

Lucky  Peter  Carteret !+ 

Peter  rode  into  the  town 

On  a  little  pony. 
Stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

And  called  it  maccaroni. 

Maccaroni  was  a  word 
Which  came  pat  and  handy, 

To  the  ancient  Britishers 
When  they  meant  "  the  dandy." 

This  event  to  music  was 
Wedded  by  some  noudle; 

Thus  from  Lucy's  pocket  grew 
Glorious  Yankee  Doodle. 

A  Mother  Goose's  melody 

Is  the  ancient  ditty  ; 
Thus  often  we  find  music  spoiled 

By  nonsense,  more's  the  pity  ! 


*  This  verse  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  French 
song,  "Jeannette  and  Jeannot."  The  spirit  is  certainly 
similar. 

t  A  fact.  The  air  was  given  to  the  Yankee  fifers  by  the 
British  musicians,  when  the  British  in  the  colonies 'were 
supported  against  the  French  by  continental  regiments. 

t  This  passage,  very  ancient,  is  found  in  Percy's  Re- 
liques,  or  if  not,  should  be. 

§  The  original  dandies  were  Italians,  who  still  consider 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  barbarians.  Hence  they  were 
called  Maccaroni. 


Better  though  is  Mother  Goose, 
Since  no  brains  It  addles, 

Than  the  stuff  our  daughters  sing, 
Love-sick  fiddle  faddles. 


PART  in. 
What  Jonathan  did  with  Yankee  Doodle. 

John  Bull's  luck  was  very  great 
At  catching  sleeping  weasels. 

The  new  tune,  on  the  Yankee  fifes, 
Broke  out,  like  the  measles. 

When  you  find  that  you  are  "  done," 

Cry  out,  nothing  daunted. 
That  the  thing  you  're  hocussed  with. 

Is  just  the  thing  you  wanted  ! 

That  is  the  way  that  Jonathan 

Did  with  daddy's  take  in  : 
He  plays  the  tune  at  such  a  rate 

As  keeps  the  world  a  shakin  ! 

"  Jonathan,"  he  says,  says  he, 

"  This  tune  I  do  delight  in, 
It 's  good  to  whistle,  sing,  and  dance, 

And  just  the  tune  for  fiVhtiu!"* 

Yankee  boys  have  their  own  fun, 

On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Fizz  and  smoke,  and  crack,  and  bounce ! 

Yankee  Doodle,  truly. 

Good  luck  to  the  bouncing  boys. 
And  to  the  girls,  moreover — 

May  never  lad  a  lassie  want, 
And  never  maid  a  lover  ! 


Music  Received.— We  have  received  the  following  from 
Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York,  and  O.  Ditson 
&  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. : — 

The  Little  Ballad  Girl.     By  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

The  Dying  Drummer.     By  Mrs.  Parkhurst. 

This  Hand  never  struck  me,  Mother.  By  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst. 

Les  Lanciers.     Dance  music. 

The  Tender  Glance.     Schottische.     By  Mrs.  Parkhurst. 

Leave  me  with  my  Mother.     By  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

Waltz.     Music  from  Faust. 

From  W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  Ohio  :— 

Hard  Times  in  Dixie. 

Medina.     Words  by  Mrs.  Pierson. 

The  Patriot's  Grave.     Words  by  Mrs.  Pierson. 

From  John  Church,  Jr.,  66  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati:— 

Yes,  our  Flag  is  still  Advancing. 

Abraham  the  Great,  and  General  Grant. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  according  to  the  late  law 
passed  last  winter. 

Section  36.— Postage  on  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  24  cent."? 
a  year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  Post-office  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News  dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the  same 
rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  magazine,  and 
may  pay  separately  for  each  package  as  received. 

"Lover  going  to  the  war,  and  the  loved  one  going  for 
a  hospital  nurse."  The  subject  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
we  approve  of  it.  It  is  very  proper  in  reality,  and  not 
bad  in  a  story — that  is,  in  one  story  ;  but  when  you  take 
up  a  dozen  MSS.  f,nd  read  the  same  thing,  it  is  rather  too 
much.  The  boys  would  say  it  was  "  played  out."  Why 
will  our  writers  show  such  a  paucity  of  invention?  At 
one  time,  all  the  young  heroines  go  to  school-keeping,  or, 
very  fortunately,  obtain  the  situation  of  governess,  more 
fortunate  in  stories  than  in  reality.  Now  they  all  go  as 
hospital  nurses.     Toujours  pedrix  ! 

An  advertiser  in  one  of  the  papers  says,  he  has  a  cottage 
to  let  containing  eight  rooms  and  an  acre  of  land. 

*  This  stanza  is  found  in  many  versions  of  the  ballad. 
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ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

It  affords  us  much  gratification  to  notice  by  the  report 
of  this  company  that  its  affairs  are  in  a  condition  which 
fully  realizes  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  predicted  by 
the  friends  of  this  great  and  magnificent  enterprise.  It 
noAV  stands  charged  with  a  capital,  in  stock  and  bonds,  of 
$31,500,000.  It  has  cash  assets,  after  paying  the  Feb- 
ruary dividend,  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  over 
$1,000,000  are  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States ; 
$600,000  in  supplies  for  working  the  way  ;  the  balance, 
of  over  $300,000,  is  in  cash. 

Dui-ing  the  past  year,  the  Company  have  added  750 
ears  and  10  locomotive  engines  to  its  rolling  stock.  The 
Company's  shops  are  still  actively  at  work  upon  new 
cars.     It  has  also  contracted  for  a  large  number  of  engines. 

The  gross  earnings  from  traflic  the  past  year  exceeds 
$1,500,000,  of  which  $2,100,000  was  net ;  equ^l  to  7  per 
cent,  upon  the  present  cost  of  the  road  to  the  shareholders, 

LAJJD  DEPARTMENT. 

But  this  great  concern  has  the  singular  advantage  over 
aay  other  railway  in  this  country,  in  the  rapid  extinguish- 
ment of  its  cost  from  a  source  of  income  independent  of 
4ts  trafiic — that  derived  from  the  sales  of  its  lands.  The 
original  grant  was  2,595,000  acres.  Of  this  vast  domain, 
1,300^000  acres  have  been  sold,  at  a  price  exceeding 
$16,000,000.  From  such  sales,  the  Company  have  already 
collected  over  $6,000,000,  in  cash;  the  collection  from 
lands  the  past  year  were  $1,400,000.  The  sales  for  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  were  equal  to  221,800.  Cash  collections  for 
the  month,  $118,274. 

The  amount  due  from  lands  sold  is  $10,000,000  ;  value 
of  unsold  lands,  1,290,000  acres,  at  $10  per  acre,  $12,900, 
000  ;  total  value  of  landed  estate,  $22,900,000,  or  $700,000 
more  than  the  entire  debt  of  the  company.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  company,  added 
to  its  accumulated  cash  surplus,  is  within  $7,000,000  of 
the  total  amount  of  its  stock,  capital,  and  debt.  In  1853, 
the  shares  commanded  48  per  cent,  premium  before  a  rail 
had  been  laid.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  hazard  the  assertion 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  stock  will  command  a 
higher  premium,  even  with  a  gold  basis  for  our  currency, 
for  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  Com- 
pany's lands  will,  with  the  increase  of  value  given  to 
them  by  the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the 
State,  bring  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  the  300,000 
acres  already  sold.  Never  before  was  there  such  an  active 
inquiry  for  its  lands,  and  never  before  were  payments 
made  with  such  promptness,  nor  in  such  large  amounts. 

Two  elegant  little  volumes  for  ladies  are  just  published 
"by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $1  50  each. 
Illustrated  in  the  style  of  their  "Art  Recreations." 

Wax  Flowers  :  How  to  make  them.  With  new  meth- 
ods of  Sheeting  Wax,  Modelling  Fruit,  etc. 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers.  A  complete 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Production  of  these  beautiful 
Transformations.  Also,  Directions  for  Preserving  Natural 
Flowers  in  their  fresh  be£luty." 

Buttre's  Portrait  of  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.— We 
have  received  a  copy  of  this  splendid  picture,  engraved  in 
the  best  style  of  this  eminent  artist.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  10  by  14 ;  size  of  paper  19  by  24  ;  just  the  dimen- 
sions for  framing.  The  likeness  is  undoubted,  as  it  is 
copied  from  a  late  photograph.  Price  only  $1  per  copy. 
Sent  by  mail,  free  of  expense.  The  emblematic  margin 
round  the  portrait  is  alone  worth  the  price.  Address 
J.  C.  Buttre,  48  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


JUVENILE    DEPARTMENT. 


LOVE  THE  BIBLE. 


Oh,  love  the  blessed  Book, 

To  wandering  sinners  given, 
To  teach  them  all  about  the  road 

That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

It  tells  of  Him  who  died, 

Our  peace  with  God  to  make  ; 
It  shows  how  God  is  satisfied 

With  sinners  for  His  sake. 

It  shows  us  what  to  do, 
If  we  with  Christ  would  dwell. 

So  plainly,  that  a  child  may  know, 
Who  only  reads  it  well. 

Mr.  Godet:  I  have  no  "good  jokes"  about  servants  ; 
but  our  little,  blue-eyed  Carrie  often  amuses  us  by  her 
witty  sayings  and  grave  comparisons.  For  instance,  a 
few  days  ago,  she  came  to  me  to  tell  me  the  story  of 
"Joseph,"  which  some  one  had  been  relating  to  her. 
She  succeeded  very  well  until  she  reached  the  part  where 
the  wicked  brothers  put  Joseph  in  the  pit.  She  had 
forgotten  the  word  pit,  but  expressed  the  idea  in  these 
words:  "Then  the  bad  old  brothers  put  sweet  little 
Joseph  down  in  a  deep  cistern  what  had  the  pump  tooked 
out." 

Last  summer  her  papa  had  several  workmen  employed 
about  the  house.  One  of  the  men  wore  what  Carrie  con- 
sidered his  Sunday  clothes,  to  wit,  black  cloth  coat  and 
pantaloons,  black  satin  vest,  brightly  polished  boots,  and 
a  felt  hat.  Carrie  was  playing  about  in  the  garden,  when 
she  espied  the  man  pulling  a  few  cherries.  She  ran  into 
the  house,  exclaiming,  "  O,  Papa!  one  of  them  man's 
been  stealing  some  of  your  cherries.  I  saw  him  pull  a 
big  handful,  and  put  'em  in  his  mouth,  and  swallow  'em 
right  quick  so  nobody  would  see  him. ' '  Her  papa  pretend- 
ing to  be  very  much  interested  in  what  she  was  saying, 
asked  her  what  man  it  was.  "Why,  papa,  it  was  the 
Sundayest  man,"  said  she,  pointing  out  the  one  in  his 
Sunday  clothes.  Mollie. 

The  following  order  verbatim  et  literatim,  is  said  '^ 
have  been  received  by  an  undertaker  from  an  affiictcd 
widower:  "Sur — my  Waif  is  ded,  and  Wonts  to  be 
berried  to-moroo.  At  wonnur  klok.  U  nose  wair  too  dig 
the  Hole — bi  the  said  Of  my  too  Uther  waifs— Let  it  be 
deep," 
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COUNTRY  RESIDENCE. 
Designed  ea-presshj  for  Godey^s  Lady's  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW. 


The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  some  of  the  more  recently 
constructed  farmhouses  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  Their 
beauty  and  comfort  are  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  effect 
which  magazines  have  had  upon  the  tastes  of  those  having 


buildings  erected  ;  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  some  to  give  a  description  of  the  farm  of  our  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Adolph 
Hugel,  with  its  varied  uses  and  different  appointments. 
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The  farm  consists  of  106  acres,  t\ro-thirds  grazing,  one- 
third  grain  and  woodland  ;  has  barns  and  farm  stables, 
sheep-pens,  ice  and  smoke-house,  a  private  carriage-house, 
and  stables  for  seven  horses,  with  box-stall ;  sustains 
some  two  hundred  head  of  sheep  and  twenty  horses,  which 
latter  are  of  the  most  celebrated  stock,  comprising  the 
well-known  horse  "Edwin  Booth,"  the  mares  "Marcoe," 
"Peerless,'"  and  "Princess,"  mostly  the  property  of  Wm. 
Eotch  Augier,  Esq.,  and  John  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  close  'proximity,  and  in  full  view  from  the 
piazzas,  extends  Conesus  Lake,  ten  miles  in  length,  one  of 
those  lovely  sheets  of  water  so  frequent  in  New  York 
State.  The  surrounding  country  presents  to  the  eye  that 
beauty  of  landscape  which  characterizes  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Genesee. 

Description  of  Plan.  First  Story. — A  pal-lor,  13  by  16 ; 
B  dining-room,  13  by  16  ;  C  bedroom,  12  by  16  ;  D  sitting- 
room,  10  by  12  ;  E  kitchen,  2S  by  16  ;  F  hall,  8  feet  wide  ; 
G  pantry,  16  by  S  ;  I  wood-shed,  16  by  16  ;  K  porches. 

The  second  story  contains  five  chambers  of  comfortable 
dimensions,     N  porch  roofs  ;  0  roof  of  back  building. 

J.  E.  Dillingham,  of  12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  sends 
us  the  following  "Rules  for  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth": — 

1st.  Let  care  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  children.  Decid- 
uous teeth  (flr.st  set)  may  be  extracted  too  soon,  or  left  too 
long .  If  the  fangs  of  the  first  teeth  are  absorbed,  drop  out, 
and  give  place  to  the  second,  all  will  be  well.  But  if 
they  appear  on  either  side  of  the  arch,  lose  no  time  in 
applying  to  a  good  dentist. 

2d.  When  a  concretion  of  tartar  collects  upon  the  teeth 
of  a  person  of  any  age  or  sex,  lose  no  time  in  applying  to 
a  dentist  for  its  removal.  Many  lament  the  loss  of  a 
whole  set  of  teeth  from  this  concretion  alone. 

3d.  When  a  tooth  becomes  sensitive  from  taking  cold  or 
warm  drinks,  or  a  cavity  appeai-s  ever  so  small,  lose  no 
time  in  applying  to  a  judicious  dentist,  as  many  teeth  are 
totally  lost  by  not  being  timely  filled  'with  metal.  But 
when  filled  with  proper  materials,  and  by  a  skilful 
dentist,  it  will  preserve  them,  not  for  a  few  months  only, 
tut  for  a  whole  life.  The  bad  efi'ects  produced  by  bad 
"breath,  occasioned  by  one  or  more  diseased  teeth,  are  not 
of  small  consideration.  If  the  effects  produced  by  such 
"breath  be  so  exti-emely  unpleasant  to  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  other  Individuals,  what  must  be  the  efl"ect  upon  the 
delicate  tissues  of  our  own  lung.s? 

4th.  All  teeth  too  much  decayed  to  be  saved  by  plug- 
ging, and  all  roots,  should  be  extracted,  lest  they  injure 
the  health  of  the  general  system. 

6th.  Lost  teeth  should  be  artificially  restored,  since  they 
are  rendered  at  once  permanent,  beautiful,  and  answer  all 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  patient  as  regards  articula- 
tion, mastication,  and  natural  appearance. 

Our  Needles. — New  subscribers  are  informed  that  we 
furnish  100  of  the  best  needles  of  all  sizes  for  30  cents,  and 
a  three  cent  stamp  to  pay  return  postage.  We  have  sold 
millions  of  these  needles,  and  ihey  have  given  great  satis- 
faction. They  are  the  diamond  drilled-eyed  needles,  and 
of  the  best  English  manufacture. 

Cooling  Mixtures.— -The  Ledger  of  this  city  has  been 
furnished  by  a  correspondent  with  the  following: — 

Messrs,  Editors  : — Gentlemen — As  much  has  of  late 
"been  said  about  the  scarcity  of  ice,  by  various  newspapers, 
I  herewith  give  to  the  public,  through  your  valuable 
paper,  the  names,  quantities,  etc.,  of  such  materials  as 
will  cool  water,  or  any  article  of  food,  to  thirty-two  (32) 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  freezing  point : — 

Take  Hydrochloi-ate  of  Ammonia,  "V.  (5)  parts. 
Nitrate  of  Potassse  (nitre,)  "V.  (5)  parts. 
Cold  Water,  XVI.  (16)  parts.     Mix. 

By  adding  Glauber  salts  "VlII  (8)  parts,  to  the  above 
mixture,  the  cooling  operation  will  be  much  expedited. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  cool  water  or  an  axticle  of  food, 
the  vessel  containing  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  mixture,  and 
if  the  vessel  be  of  pewter  or  tin  the  contents  cool  most 
rapidly. 

By  the  proper  use  of  the  above  materials,  water-ices  or 
cream  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes.     Yours,  etc., 

R.  McC, 

A  MAN  who  had  been  married  twice  to  ladies  both  named 
Catharine,  advised  his  friends  against  taking  dupli-Kates, 


A  Word  to  Writers. — The  great  length  of  many  of  the 
articles  on  hand  prevents  our  giving  them  an  early  inser- 
tion. If  writers  would  give  us  short  articles,  they  would 
be  published  much  sooner.  Racy  and  to  the  point,  not 
abounding  in  description  about  the  beauty  of  the  parties, 
which  most  persons  skip,  but  go  into  the  story  at  once, 
and,  if  possible,  avoid  making  the  heroine  a  school-teacher 
or  a  governess. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-ofiice  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks, 

Mrs,  W,  H,  W. — Sent  pattern  and  needles  April  16th. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  W.— Sent  embroidery,  16th. 

E.  D.  C— Sent  pattern  16th. 

M.  E.  W.— Sent  pattern  16th. 

Miss  M.  L.  S. — Sent  leaden  comb,  16th. 

Mrs.  H.  R.— -Sent  pattern  18th. 

Miss  M.  T.  0.— Sent  pattern  18th. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  D.— Sent  pattern  18th.  ' 

Miss  E.  T.  W.— Sent  articles  20th. 

Mrs.  J.  J.— Sent  articles  20th. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  E.— Sent  golden  cord,  20th. 

J.  H.  Jr.— Sent  ring  20th, 

Miss  M.  S.— Sent  hair  ring  22d. 

H.  W.  L.— Sent  hair  ring  22d. 

Miss  L.  McM. — Sent  hair  ring  and  needles  22d, 

Miss  V.  U  D,— Sent  dress  shields  22d. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A. — Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  22d. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  R.— Sent  bonnet  in  box  by  express  22d. 

Miss  E.  C.  G.— Sent  pattern  22d. 

Miss  A.  W.  C— Sent  pattern  22d. 

J.  H.— Sent  pattern  22d. 

Miss  M.  W.  J.— Sent  pattern  22d. 

Mrs.  W.  S.— Sent  pattern  22d, 

Mrs.  E.  K.  P.— Sent  pattern  22d. 

Miss  L.  B.— Sent  pattern  22d, 

M.  J.  V. — Sent  pattern  25th. 

Miss  J.  E.  S.— Sent  net  25th. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  M.— Sent  hair  fob  chain  25th. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  R. — Sent  hair  ring  25th. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  C— Sent  hair  fob  chain  25th. 

Mrs.  S.— Sent  articles  25th. 

Mrs.  W.  A.— Sent  pattern  26th. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  B.— Sent  India-rubber  gloves  26th. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  B.— Sent  hair  charms  28th. 

Miss  C.  R.  B.— Sent  dress  shields  2Sth. 

Mrs-.  R.  R.— Sent  embroidery  cotton  2Sth. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.— Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  23th. 

Mrs.  C.  B.— Sent  pattern  29th. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  S.— Sent  pattern  29th. 

L.  A.  TJ.— Sent  lead  comb  29th. 

Dr.  Wm.  C. — Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  30th, ' 

Mrs.  M.  A.  S.— Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  30th. 

L.  B.— Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  30th. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H. — Sent  pattern  May  3d. 

G.  R.  S.  &  Co.— Sent  pattern  3d. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  D.— Sent  pattern  3d. 

E.  McL.— Sent  pattern  3d. 

E.  E.  P.— Sent  pattern  3d. 

Mrs.  G.  H.— Sent  lead  comb  3d. 

E.  S.— Sent  hair  crimper.?  by  express  3d, 

M,  A.  C— Sent  pattern  6th, 
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H.  U. — Sent  ludia-rubber  gloves  6th. 

J.  B.  L.— Sent  box  of  articles  by  express  6th. 

M.  C.  N. — Sent  silk  circular  by  express  Gth. 

Mrs.  E.  M — Sent  hair  pins  by  express  Tth. 

B.  F.  W.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

Miss  L.  W.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

Mrs.  McC. — Sent  lead  comb  7th. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  D.— Sent  pattern  9th. 

J.  W.— Sent  pattern  9th. 

Miss  M.  M. — Sent  pattern  9th. 

A.  P.— Sent  pattern  9th. 

Miss  H.  E.  W.— Sent'  pattern  9th. 

M.  J.  D. — Sent  box  by  express  11th. 

S.  W.  E.— Sent  dress  shields  11th. 

E.  A.  P. — Sent  India-rubber  gloves  11th. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  W.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Mrs.  G.  &  M.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  N.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

M.  E.  P.— Sent  pattern  16th. 

A.  M.  R.— Sent  silk  lace  16th. 

A.  M.  M.— Sent  pattern  16th. 

J.  F.  X.— Sent  articles  16th. 

P.  M.-^ent  pattern  16th. 

J.  L.  M.— Sent  comb  16th. 

A.  E.  T. — We  decline  offering  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  * 

Miss  J.  H. — We  do  not  know  of  any  "cutting  remark" 
that  woiild  be  applicable. 

Mrs.  V.  L.  T. — If  the  gentleman's  head  is  "greasy  with 
pomatum,"  I  would  respectfully  remind  him  that  it  will 
spoil  the  covering  of  your  sofa. 

Miss  A.  E. — We  have  known  such  things  in  former 
days,  but  we  doubt  if  at  this  time  any  gentleman  wears 
stays. 

B.  S.  T.— We  do  not  republish  stories  or  poetry. 

S. — "Two  offers."  And  you  ask  us  to  decida  How 
0,^11  we  ?    We  can  only  say, 

"  How  happy  could  you  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away." 

M.  E. — We  have  no  regular  scale  of  prices.  In  fact,  we 
Bave  several  thousand  dollars  invested  in  MSS.,  which 
we  have  little  chance  of  using,  such  is  the  demand  made 
upon  our  columns  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  make  their 
bow  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of  the  Lady's 
Book. 

Juliet.— Wetting  and  plaiting  the  hair  in  three  before 
going  to  bed,  produces  a  very  pretty  wave,  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  crimping. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  E.— Pull  it  twice,  and  then  if  it  is  not  an- 
swered, ring  until  it  is. 

Miss  R.  B.— An  engagement  must  be  mutual,  and  then 
an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  lady's  parents. 

Mrs.  G.  H..R. — In  our  next  number.  But  we  think  you 
could  find  what  you  want  in  the  June  number. 

Miss  L.  V.  S. — We  have  heard  of  the  ceremony  being 
performed  in  that  way.  Certainly  old  chronicles  mention 
"jumping  over  a  broomstick,"  but  never  by  the  twirling 
of  a  plate. 

Miss  T.  A. — Do  not  send  your  photograph ;  an  improper 
use  may  be  made  of  it. 

Miss  G.  H.— We  believe  that  most  of  the  advertisements 
inserted  in  our  papers  are  what  is  familiarly  termed  bogus. 
If  a  man  wants  a  wife,  or  a  woman  a  husband,  it  is  not 
necessary  ta  advertise  for  them. 

Mits  J.  A.  B.— Do  not  call  any  gentleman  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  unless  years  of  sanctioned  intimacy  warrant  it 

A.  B.  and  C.  D.— Whatnots  are  simply  shelves  to  pile 
books  or  fancy  articles  on.    Instead  of  being  hung  up  as 


the  old-fashioned  book  racks,  they  are  on  feet,  and  can 
stand  in  a  corner,  etc.  The  spools  are  used  to  divide  the 
shelves,  fastened  by  a  wire  passed  through  them,  as  you 
can  see  by  reference  to  the  book.  The  shelves  are  gradu- 
ated, the  largest  of  course  being  at  the  bottom. 

Autograph.— We  can  only  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
officer  explaining  your  motives,  and  not  one  will  refuse. 

E.  R.  P. — "  A  Party,  and  what  came  of  it,"  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  1863.     We  are  of  your  opinion. 

A  Subscriber,  Mansfield,  Ohio. — It  would  require  too 
much  space  to  give  the  directions  for  an  Afghan  here. 
The  Fashion  editress  will  furnish  directions  for  knitting 
or  crocheting  one  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 

A  Crochet  Tidy.— Please  address  Fashion  editress. 

"A  Subscriber  for  over  twenty  years"  cannot  have  ob- 
served our  book  very  closely,  or  she  would  have  seen 
that  we  published  several  receipts  for  making  "Phantom 
Flowers"  in  some  of  the  numbers  for  last  year.  Certainly 
three  or  four.     See  advertisement  of  Tilton  &  Co.,  page  91. 

E.  M. — We  have  frequently  stated  that  we  will  not  fur- 
nish any  receipt  for  removing  superfluous  hair. 

Authors  do  not  place  the  title  of  their  stories  at  the  top 
of  every  page. 

One  of  your  Readers. — Address  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  They  have  published  a  book  on  that  and  other 
kindred  subjects. 

M.  J. — By  inch  of  candle  was  the  old  style.  We  cannot 
tell  when  "going,"  "going,"  "gone,"  come  in. 
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NOTICE   TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  c6uptry.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  rdtended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  account' 
able  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Boo^  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son  ;  dry  goods  of  any  kind  from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  New  York;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from 
Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the 
most  celebrated  establishments  ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens 
&  Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
JULY. 

Fig.  1. — ^White  grenadine  dress,  trimmed  with  gradit- 
ated  ruffles  edged  with  a  fancy  gimp.  Puffs  of  violet  silk 
cross  the  ruffles  at  intervals.  The  corsage  is  in  the  Pom- 
padour style,  and  trimmed  with  a  puff  of  violet  silk  and 
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narrow  graduated  ruffles.  A  very  narrow  scarf  mantle, 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  is  trimmed  to  match. 
The  hat  is  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  violet  and  white 
plumes. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  huff  silk,  trimmed  on  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  with  a  box-plaited  ruffle,  which  is  ornamented  with 
quite  large  black  chenille  drop  buttons.  The  corsage  is 
low,  with  a  short  puffed  sleeve.  The  guimpe  is  of  black 
spotted  net,  finished  with  narrow  thread  lace.  The  corselet 
is  of  a  new  style,  made  of  black  silk,  and  ornamented 
by  chenille  tassels  and  drop  buttons.  The  hair  is  very 
heavily  crimped  and  rolled.  The  coiffui-e  is  composed  of 
loops  of  scaiiet  and  black  ribbon. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  of  white  alpaca,  trimmed  with  a  brilliant 
bias  plaid  silk.  The  corsage  is  cut  in  tuiTets  at  the  waist, 
and  made  precisely  the  same  in  front  as  at  the  back.  Eice 
straw  hat,  trimmed  with  plaid  to  match  the  dress.  The 
hair  is  waved  by  being  plaited  over  night,  and  then 
combed  out. 

Fig.  4. — Dress  of  French  muslin.  The  skirt  is  formed 
of  graduated  puffs,  separated  by  bands  of  insertion.  On 
the  edge  of  the  skirt  is  an  elegantly  worked  raffle.  The 
Zouave  is  trimmed  with  puffs,  insertion,  and  ruffles.  The 
vest  is  of  rich  blue  silk.  The  hair  is  rolled  off  the  face, 
and  an  Alexandra  curl  falls  over  the  left  shoulder. 

Fig,  5. — Dress  of  pink  percale,  printed  in  a  design  to 
resemble  lace.  The  pattern  on  the  skirt  is  linked  dia- 
monds, the  same  as  on  the  sleeves,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  white  underwaist  is  formed  of  small  puffs.  Straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  green  velvet  and  white  plumes. 

Fig.  6. — Ball  dress.  The  underskirt  is  of  rich  white 
glace  silk,  trimmed  with  a  point  lace  ruffle  and  black  lace 
leaves.  The  overdress  is  of  green  silk,  made  in  the  Euge- 
nie style,  and  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  black  thread 
lace  leaves.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  front  in  the  Eussian 
style,  and  arranged  at  the  back  in  a  double  waterfall. 

BATHING  DEESSES. 
{See  engraving,  page  21.) 

Fig.  1. — Turkish  pants  of  a  gray  and  white  striped  ma- 
terial, fastened  at  the  ankle  with  an  elastic  cord.  PaletCt 
dress  of  a  dark  blue  and  black  flannel,  made  with  a  small 
cape,  and  trimmed  with  black  mohair  braid.  Oil  silk  hat, 
bound  and  trimmed  with  scarlet  binding. 

Fig.  2. — Suit  of  pearl-colored  flannel,  trimmed  with 
dark  blue  flannel,  and  braided  in  a  plain  Grecian  pattern 
with  narrow  blue  braid.  Cap  of  oil  silk,  trimmed  with 
dark  blue  flannel. 

Fig.  3.— Suit  of  black  cloth,  bound  with  scarlet  flannel. 
The  collar  is  of  scarlet  flannel,  also  the  cap,  which  is 
ti-immed  with  black  braid  and  a  long  black  tassel. 

Fig.  4. — Suit  of  scarlet  flannel,  trimmed  with  wide  and 
narr(5w  black  braid.  The  dress  is  decorated  with,  appli- 
cations of  black  cloth,  cut  in  the  shape  of  anchors.  The 
hat  is  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  TOEK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOE  JULY. 

The  various  wraps  to  be  found  at  the  establishment  of 
Brodie  in  New  York  are  perfect  marvels  of  taste  and  art. 
The  silks  are  of  the  stand  alone  quality,  and  the  shapes 
and  trimmings  the  most  elegant  we  have  seen. 

Many  are  of  the  circular  shape,  trimmed  with  gimp 
ornaments  and  chenille  tassels.  Directly  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  a  Louis  13th  bow  of  the  silk,  with  long  ends 
richly  trimmed. 

Another  style,  both  for  cloth  and  silk,  is  a  basque  with 


three  tails  at  the  back  and  a  skirt  attached.  This  style  is 
rather  novel ;  but  prettier  in  silk  than  cloth. 

Paletots  cut  slightly  into  the  figure  are  among  the 
favorites.  Many  of  these  Are  slashed  at  the  back  and  on 
each  side,  the  slashes  being  caught  together  with  gimp 
straps  and  ornaments,  and  richly  trimmed  with  lace. 
This  style  of  wrap  has  pockets  in  front  covered  with 
either  lace  or  gimp.  Some  have  gimp  epaulettes  which 
extend  down  the  back  below  the  waist.  Others  are  made 
double-breasted  with  revers  lined  with  white  silk. 

"We  have  seen  another  style  with  a  stuffed  crescent- 
shaped  epaulette,  of  the  silk  trimmed  with  very  large  jet 
drop  buttons,  which  was  exceedingly  stylish. 

The  jaunty  little  jackets  which  are  so  much  worn  by 
misses,  are  made  of  all  materials  ;  some  are  trimmed  with 
a  box-plaited  ruffle,  edged  with  a  narrow  fringe,  and  the 
effect  is  exceedingly  pretty.  Indeed,  they  are  all  trimmed 
with  irreproachable  taste. 

Checked,  striped,  and  plain  cloth  circles  of  all  the  new 
and  indescribable  shades,  are  generally  finished  with  a 
woollen  chenille  fringe.  As  we  are  not  indebted  to  our 
foreign  neighbors  for  this  triipming,  it  being  made  both  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  match  is  generally 
perfect. 

Though  these  silk  and  woollen  garments  are  requisite 
during  the  entire  summer,  lighter  tissues  are  also  needed. 
We  would,  therefore,  call  attention  to  the  fresh  attractive 
barige  wraps,  so  pretty  and  convenient  for  warm  weather. 
These  are  trimmed  with  flutings,  narrow  velvets,  quil- 
lings, and  bows.  Of  the  latter  style,  we  give  an  admirable 
illustration  in  the  present  number.  Besides  these  inex- 
pensive barige  wraps,  are  the  ever  fashionable  real  lace 
points,  and  a  great  variety  of  both  black  and  white 
mohair  mantles  and  shawls. 

The  Oriental  looking  scarlet  cloak  is  still  worn  at 
watering-places,  also  white  cashmere  and  silk  mantles 
trimmed  with  black  insertion  and  chicoree  ruches. 

Thin  muslin  mantles  lined  with  colored  silk,  and  the 
hood  formed  of  mnslin  and  Valenciennes  insertion,  are 
very  elegant  and  dressy.  Indeed,  such  is  the  bewildering 
variety  to  be  found  at  Mr.  Brodie's  establishment,  that 
choice  is  really  embarrassing. 

On  lately  visiting  the  distinguished  fleuriste,  Mme. 
Tilman,  of  148  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  Ave  were 
shown  many  beautiful  things,  though  ther6  seems  to  ba 
rather  a  lull  in  the  production  of  novelties  ;  owing,  we 
suppose,  to  the  little  demand  for  them,  the  warm  weather 
having  driven  the  fashionable  world  to  the  various 
watering-places.  However,  at  this  hothouse  of  elegance 
there  is  always  something  pretty  to  be  seen. 

Conspicuous  for  simple  elegance  among  the  bonnets 
was  one  of  rice  straw.  It  was  trimmed  with  nai-row 
bands  of  sea-green  velvet  and  a  marabout  feather,  tipped 
all  over  with  tiny  particles  of  mother-of-pearl,  which, 
cameleon-like,  changed  color  with  the  slightest  movement. 
The  inside  trimming  was  a  ruching  of  green  crepe  lisse, 
and  almost  fragrant  roses. 

For  young  ladies,  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  va- 
porous-looking tulle  bonnets  with  falling  crowns.  These 
are  trimmed  with  violets,  rose-buds,  or  lilies  of  the 
valley. 

Another  pretty  style  is  a  pressed  er'pe,  spotted  over 
with  beads  resembling  water  drops. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  hat  had  a  bird  of  Paradise 
feather  fastened  in  front  and  passing  over  the  crown.  A 
very  small  circular  veil,  formed  of  figured  net  edged  with 
a  narrow  thread  lace,  was  fastened  in  with  the  crown 
lining,  which  caused  it  to  fit  closely  to  the  face  iu  the 
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mask  style.  Spun  glass  is  but  little  used  by  Mme.  T. ; 
iudeed,  we  saw  it  but  on  one  hat.  It  was,  however,  of 
such  exquisite  fineness,  and  arranged  so  charmingly  with 
scarlet  velvet  and  fine  grass,  tUat  the  effect  was  exquisite. 

Another  iiretty  hat  had  iu  front  a  peacock  with  its 
beautifully  crested  head.  It  was  small,  and  fitted  very 
closely  to  the  hat,  the  tail  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
the  crown.  This  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  peacock  trim- 
ming we  have  seen,  for,  generally,  the  feathers  are  too 
large  and  sprawling. 

Buff  and  salmon  are  very  much  used  for  the  trimming 
of  both  bonnets  and  hats.  On  many  of  tlie  bonnets  a 
single  flower  is  arranged  on  the  outside.  For  instance,  a 
water-lily,  the  leaves  glistening  with  dew-drops.  Or  the 
bright  tinted  tulip.  Of  the  latter  flower  we  have  seen 
many  elegant  specimens.  Feathery,  silvery,, pearl,  and 
silk  grasses  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  moutt>,res 
for  bonnets  and  headdresses.  Upon  examining  the  ele- 
gant, wavering  grasses,  we  found  the  hundreds  of  little 
spikelets  to  be  formed  of  mother-of-pearl  and  steel ;  but 
so  tiny  and  delicate,  that  the  least  breath  would  set  them 
in  motion  ;  and  the  various  lights  thrown  on  them  caused 
them  to  glitter  almost  like  jewels. 

Large,  fancy  wheat  ears  in  salmon  or  buff  crepe,  with 
long  silky  beards,  form  a  very  stylish  trimming  for  a 
black  horse-hair  bonnet. 

Much  artistic  skill  is  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
headdresses,  though  there  is  but  little  change  in  the 
style ;  nor  will  there  be,  until  there  is  a  decided  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

Bprays  of  pink  coral,  scarcely  to  be  detected  from  the 
real  article,  arranged  with  gi-asses  and  shells,  form  a 
charming  coiffure.  Marie  Antoinette  tufts  of  the  rarest 
flowers,  and  of  the  most  graceful  coloring,  are  to  be  found 
at  Mme.  Tilman's.  Of  the  tufts  and  half  wreaths  of 
which  we  have,  spoken  in  a  previous  article,  we  shall 
shortly  give  illustrations.  Many  other  beautiful  fanta- 
sies we  could  mention  ;  but  we  must  also  speak  of  chil- 
dren's hats. 

For  information  we  visited  Mr.  Genin's  establishment, 
613  Broadway,  New  York.  Among  the  newest  and  most 
becoming  styles,  are  the  Arion,  Casquet,  and  Armenia. 
The  former  has  the  crown  tapering  in  front,  and  rounding 
at  the  back.  The  brim  is  narrow  in  front,  runs  to  a  point 
behind,  and  the  edges  are  curled.  The  Casquet  resembles 
the  Arion,  only  that  the  brim  is  narrower  and  not  curled. 
The  Armenia  has  a  high  straight  crown,  narrow  brim, 
which  forms  a  curve  both  front  and  back,  the  sides  being 
perfectly  straight.  In  some  of  the  models,  the  brim  at 
the  side  consists  merely  of  a  tiny  roll  of  velvet. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  styles  there  are  many 
others;  but  the  three  we  have  named  seem  to  be  the 
favorites,  and  are  to  be  had  in  all  sizes  from  ladies  lo 
infants. 

Some  of  the  dress  hats  have  the  brim  entirely  covered 
with  velvet.  The  principal  trimmings  for  ladies  and 
misses  are  feathers  and  velvet.  All  kinds  of  feathers  are 
brought  into  requisition— peacock's,  heron,  king  fisher's, 
cock's,  and  even  eagle  plumes. 

For  children,  flowers,  shells,  wheat  ears,  and  ribbons, 
are  the  accepted  trimmings.  Straw  ribbons  and  tassels 
arranged  with  high  colored  velvets,  are  very  dressy. 

For  school  hats,  the  different  shades  of  gray  or  cuir,  and 
the  mixed  straws,  are  the  most  suitable  both  for  misses 
and  boys.  Tlie  turban  and  Scotch  styles,  though  old,  are 
very  much  adopted,  and  with  the  mask  veil  and  tlie  hair 
arranged  en  Grecque,  present  quite  a  jaunty  and  pretty 
appearance.    They  are  suitable,  however,  only  for  misses. 


Where  ribbon  is  used,  it  generally  terminates  in  long 
streamers  at  the  back.  Frequently,  however,  narrow 
ribbon  velvet  is  laid  in  deep  points  round  the  crown 
fastening  underneath,  a  tuft  of  feathers  or  flowers  in  front. 

A  di'awn  rosette  of  salmon-colored  cr'pe  lisse,  with  a 
scarf  of  the  same,  edged  with  a  delicate  straw  fringe, 
forms  a  very  light  and  pretty  trimming  for  a  hat. 

For  little  boys,  there  are  numerous  styles  ;  some  have  a 
round  crown,  with  rolled  brim.  These  are  generally 
of  a  plain  colored  straw,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  blue  or 
brown  ribbon,  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  pearl  clasp. 
More  fanciful  shapes  are  trimmed  with  an  aigrette,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  rosette  of  peacock's  feathers,  from 
which  spring  three  straight  feathers  or  a  wing.  The 
sailor-shaped  hat  is  also  fashionable. 

Infants'  hats  are  generally  of  white  straw,  bound  with 
velvet,  either  a  bright  blue,  lilac,  or  cherry.  Narrow 
bands  of  the  same  encircle  the  crown,  and,  in  front,  a  short 
white  plume  is  caught  with  a  bow  of  white  ribbon.  For 
a  boy  the  plume  passes  over  the  crown,  for  a  girl  it  falls 
at  the  side. 

We  can  but  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
worn  in  our  principal  cities.  So  varied  are  the  styles  and 
trimmings  of  Mr.  Geniu's  hats,  that  full  opportunity  is 
given  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  them. 

As  the  warm  weather  is  hurrying  persons  to  the  sea- 
side, a  few  hints  on  bathing  dresses  may  be  acceptable. 

There  is  no  dress  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  a  neat, 
tasteful,  and  comfortable  bathing  dress ;  and  yet,  some- 
times, when  watching  bathers  at  the  sea-side,  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  .such  an  achievement  impossible. 

Instead  of  the  usual  flannel,  Mme.  Demorest  is  making 
bathing  dresses  of  moreen,  and  considers  this  material 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  a  strong,  firm 
texture ;  not  too  heavy,  does  not  cling  to  the  person  after 
being  in  the  water,  as  it  immediately  drains  off. 

A  very  handsome  suit  just  finished  at  her  establishment, 
No.  473  Broadway,  was  of  drab  moreen,  the  waist  plaited 
to  a  yoke,  and  into  a  belt  at  the  back,  the  front  left  loose 
and  belted  in  like  a  morning  wrapper.  The  skirt  not  too 
short,  about  half  way  below  the  knee,  and  plaited  at  the 
back  in  large  box  plaits ;  the  sleeves  full,  and  fastened  by 
a  close  band  at  the  wrist ;  a  small  round  collar  of  tlve 
same  material  give  a  neat  finish  to  the  throat.  The 
trimmings  consist  of  a  band  of  scarlet  cloth,  one  inch 
wide,  stitched  all  round  the  skirt,  a  short  distance  from 
the  edge ;  the  same  on  cuffs,  collar,  and  belt.  Bloomer 
pants,  fastened  into  a  band  of  scarlet  cloth  at  the  ankle, 
completes  the  dress.  This  suit  should  of  course  be  lined, 
except  the  skirt,  and  was,  in  this  instance,  neatly  done 
with  a  very  thin  muslin,  with  just  sufiicient  texture  to 
make  it  smooth  ;  and  the  seams  were  covered  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  double  gown.  • 

Another  of  the  same  goods  cut  like  a  circular,  only 
joined  on  the  shoulders,  was  nearly  finished  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  The  skirt  being  very  full,  with  full 
sleeves  and  pants,  and  dark  blue  trimmings  instead  of 
scarlet,  made  a  very  tasteful  suit. 

But  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  any  but  a  genius  at  the 
work  attempting  to  cut  it.  However,  we  remember  that  a 
duplicate  pattern  may  be  had  from  this  establishment  of 
any  and  everything  desirable  in  the  dress  department. 

By  the  way,  why  does  not  some  leader  of  fashion  at 
Newport  or  Cape  May  introduce  the  havelock  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  lady's  bathing  hat?  It  is  so  disagreeable  to 
have  the  sun  beating  down  on  one's  neck,  which  it  will 
do,  iu  spite  of  the  wido-brjmmed  hats.  We  merely  throw 
out  the  suggestion.  Fashion, 
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A  wreath  of  roses  forms  the  coiffure. 
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THE  ESTRAMADURA. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Bbodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual  articles 

of  coetume.] 


The  style  presented  this  month  shows  that  in  the  mntation  of  fashion  the  mantilla  i*?  again  in  the  ascendant.  For 
the  early  portion  of  the  season  they  are  worn  in  heavy  taffetas,  but  later  in  velvet.  The  ornament  consists  of  massy 
crochet  headed  fringe.     Thia  characler  of  trimming  will  probably  be  exceedingly  fashionable  tlnoughout  the  winter. 
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HOME  JACKET. 

(Fro'iit  view.) 


This  jacket  can  he  made  of  any  mat(^ial,  but  for  tho  present  season  silk  or  piquf  is  the  most  suitable.  It  fits  the 
figure  quite  closely,  and  is  niiule  with  a  roat  sleeve.  The  braiding  can  be  done  with  either  silk  or  mohair  braid, 
and  the  jacket  is  edged  with  a  narrow  fluted  ruffle. 
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HOME  JACKET. 

(Side  view.) 
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FASHIONABLE  BONNETS— (*^ee  Description,  Fashion  Department) 
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SILK  PALETOT  FOR  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

{Front  and  Back  views.) 


Trimmed  with  rich  gimp  and  bugle  trimming.     This  style  is  also  very  suitable  lor  cloth. 
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INITIAL  LETTERS,  FOR  MARKING. 
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BBAISING  FATTEHN. 


EMBROIDERY  PATTERN  FOR  THE  END  OF  A  SCARF. 

SUITABLE  FOR  MERINO,  SILK,  OR  MUSLIN. 
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^'TAKING  BOAEDEES  EOE  COMPANY." 

A  STORY  OF  THE  "HEATED  TERM,"  A^D  CONTAINING  MORE  TRUTH  THAN  ROMANCE. 

BY    MARION    HAKLAND. 

I 

[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1864,  by  Louis  A.  Godet,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued  from  page  124.) 


CHAPTER  II.   {Concluded.) 

Hats  and  wrappings  were  hastily  collected  ; 
tlie  sobbing  infants  sliouldered  by  the  much- 
enduring  Milesians,  and  the  party  defiled  up 
a  steep,  narrow  staircase  into  an  upper  hall, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rows  of  doors  lead- 
ing into  what  might  have  been  closets,  so  near 
were  the  portals  together. 

"  Mrs.  Bell's  apartment !"  announced  Miss 
Saccharissa,  engagingly,  throwing  wide  one 
of  these.  "Your  sister's  room  adjoins  it  on 
the  left.  Mrs.  Earle's  is  just  opposite.  By 
leaving  the  doors  of  both  rooms  open,  you  can 
always  have  a  delicious  draught  of  air  through ; 
need  never  suffer  from  the  heat.  You  will 
find  cool,  fresh  water,  clean  towels,  and  lights 
in  each  chamber.  I  trust  that  .everything  is 
arranged  to  your  satisfaction.  Supper  will  be 
served  up  in  fifteen  minutes." 

She  said  all  this  with  the  air  of  a  princess 
welcoming  titled  guests  to  her  palace,  and 
bowing  at  the  close  of  her  speech,  went 
smiling  down  the  staircase,  doubtless  to  finish 
the  love-  scene,  in  which  she  had  borne  so 
spirited  a  part. 

The  Bells — father,  mother,  three  children, 
and  nurse — crowded  into  the  "apartment" 
allotted  them,  and  gazed  first  around  them, 
and  then  at  one  another  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. A  small,  low-browed  room,  hardly  ten 
feet   long  and   eight   broad,   with   a   sloping 
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ceiling  descending  to  within  three  feet  of  the 
floor  on  one  side,  was  ventilated  (?)  by  two 
tiny  windows  one  pane  deep  and  four  in 
width.  There  were  two  narrow  bedsteads  in 
opposite  corners,  covered  with  patch-work 
quilts,  neither  new  nor  bright ;  between  these 
was  a  pine  washstand,  painted  red,  supporting 
a  small  basin  and  a  handleless  ewer  of  differ- 
ent patterns.  Two  dingy  towels  were  hung 
on  the  back  of  the  stand,  and  above  it  was 
suspended  a  cheap  cracked  mirror.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  woollen  carpet,  faded  and 
patched ;  a  table  of  the  same  material  as  the 
washstand,  and  even  more  diminutive  pro- 
portions, with  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs, 
completed  the  list  of  furniture.  Upon  the 
table  flared  and  smoked  a  tallow  dip  candle, 
set  in  a  tin  candlestick. 

Harry  was  the  first  to  find  his  tongue. 

"Why,  mamma,  this  must  be  Mary's  and 
Norah's  chamber!  We  can't  all  sleep  in 
here !  There  doesn't  begin  to  be  room  for 
us!"  ^   . 

Poor  Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  been  growing  hys- 
terical for  the  last  hour,  could  now  have  sunk 
upon  the  uninviting  bed  and  cried  heartily 
with  chagrin  and  mortification.  A  passionate 
petition,  born  of  intense  homesickness,  was 
already  upon  her  lips — an  entreaty  to  her  in- 
dulgent and  sympathizing  husband  to  take 
her  back  to  the  city  on  the  morrow ;  but,  at 
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that  instant,  there  came  across  the  hall  a 
roar — a  shout  of  familiar  laughter.  She  knew 
as  well  as  if  she  had  seen  him  with  her  bodily 
eyes  how  Tom  Earle  was  stamping  about  the 
contemptible  little  chamber  assigned  to  him 
and  his  family,  holding  his  sides,  rocking  and 
reeling  in  noisy  merriment  at  his  wife's  dis- 
appointment and  surprised  observations  upon 
their  quarters. 

A  glow  arose  to  Mrs.  Bell's  cheek  that  dried 
the  springing  tears. 

"  I  have  lodged  in  smaller  rooms  than  this, 
my  son,  at  watering-places  that  were  crowded 
every  year,  and  which  maintained  a  high 
reputation  for  fashion.  Instead  of  complain- 
ing, let  us  make  the  best  of  matters." 

' '  Bravo  ! ' '  said  her  even-tempered  husband, 
deceived  by  what  he  considered  her  cheerful 
philosophy,  whereas,  it  was  a  flashing  up  of 
womanly  spirit  or  fepite — whichever  it  might 
be  called.  "That  is  sensible!  We  won't 
trust  to  first  impressions,  especially  as  we  are 
unexpected  "guests.  Things  may  look  very 
different  to-morrow." 

"  They  shall !"  responded  Mrs.  Bell,  cour- 
ageously, and,  following  out  the  principle  she 
had  laid  down,  she  removed  her  hat  and 
mantle,  and,  seating  herself  in  one  of  the  hard 
chairs,  took  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  sent 
Mary  down  in  quest  of  milk  for  the  famished 
innocent. 

Baby  Florence  leaned  her  head  against  her 
mother's  shoulder  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
undressed,  only  an  occasional  sobbing  sigh 
testifying  that  the  limit  of  her  slender  stock  of 
endurance  was  nearly  reached.  Mary  was  brave 
and  shrewd  beyond  the  generality  of  her 
class ;  so  ready  of  wit  and  prompt  in  action, 
that  her  mistress  marvelled  at  her  prolonged 
absence.  The  summons  to  supper  had  sounded, 
and  Mr.  Bell,  like  a  good  husband  and  efficient 
assistant  in  the  necessary  nursery-work  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  meal  could  be  par- 
taken of,  had  found  brushes,  combs,  and  soap 
in  the  travelling-bag;  washed  little  Annie's 
face  and  hands  and  smoothed  her  tumbled 
curls  ;  then,  having  performed  the  like  offices 
for  himself,  and  superintended  Harry's  efforts 
at  imitation,  he  took  Florence,  who  was  by 
this  time  arrayed  for  bed,  upon  his  arm,  and, 
stalking  back  and  forth  in  the  short  alley 
between  the  bedsteads,  sang  the  enlivening 
ballad  of — 

"  IIov,  diddle,  diddlo, 
Tlio  cat  urul  the  liidlo." 


Mrs.  Bell  had  arranged  her  own  hair  and 
dress,  when  Mary  re-entered  with  a  mug  of 
milk  in  her  hand. 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  the 
kitchen,  Mary?"  inquired  her  mistress,  not 
noticing  her  heightened  color  and  worried  ex- 
pression.     ' '  I  began  to  be  uneasy  about  you. ' ' 

The  girl  was  uniformly  good-natured  and 
respectful ;  but  the  native  vehemence  broke 
bounds  now  in  the  exclamation — ' '  No  throuble 
at  all  in  finding  it,  ma'am;  but  throuble 
enough  afther  I  got  there  !" 

Then  ensued  a  burning  account  of  her  griev- 
ances, Mrs.  Bell  being  too  much  astonished 
at  the  unprecedented  rush  of  fiery  words  to 
check  her  at  once.  Mary  had  applied  to  Miss 
Jemima — "the  ould  young  leddy,"  as  she 
designated  her — for  the  milk,  and  this  person- 
age had  sent  a  small  bound  girl,  the  sole  hired 
waitress  of  the  establishment,  down  cellar  for 
the  desired  nourishment.  Discovering,  by 
the  combined  aid  of  smell  and  taste,  that  it 
was  sour,  Mary  had  very  respectfully  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen. 

"  'And,'  sez  she,  ma'am.  'Ah!'  sez  she. 
'It's  the  thunder  this  afternoon  that  has 
turned  it,  shure !  It  ginerally  does!'  And 
wid  that,  she  wint  on  wid  her  work,  leavin' 
me  a-sthandin'  there  wid  the  cup  in  me  hand." 
Mary  always  became  intensely  Irish  in  her 
speech  when  excited.  "  And,  sez  I,  prisently, 
makin'  bould  to  spake  for  the  sake  of  the 
stharvin'  darlint  that  was  fair  breakiu'  ita 
heart  for  the  lack  of  somethin'  to  ate.  Sez  I, 
'Will  you  be  so  kind,  ma'am,  as  to  tell  ma 
where  I  '11  get  a  dlirop  of  swate  milk,  for  it 's 
sore  hungry  the  poor  baby  is  ! '  Faith,  ma'am, 
and  she  sthared  at  me  as  if  I  had  sivin  heads, 
and  sez  she,  raal  scornful-like,  sez  she — '  Do 
you  always  git  fresh  milk  in  the  city,  or  shalk 
and  water?'*  'Pure,  swate  milk!'  said  I. 
'Well,'  sez  she,  'I  wish  you  to  understhand 
for  the  future,  that 's  against  our  rule  to  dis- 
turb the  night's  milk  afther  the  crame  has 
begun  to  rise;  but  seein'  you  are  just  come, 
I'll  oblige  your  misthress  for  this  once.' 
Wid  that,  she  took  the  cup  herself  and  wint 
off  down  cellar,  and  when  she  brought  up  the 
cup,  I  '11  be  blamed,  ma'am,  if  it  wasn't  half 
water !  But  what  could  I  do  but  howld  my 
tongue  and  jest  stay  to  warm  it  the  least  bit 
over  the  fire,  and  put  a  grain  of  sugar  in  ? 
'Don't  ye  put  hot  wather  in?'  sez  she. 
'  That 's  too  rich  for  a  baby's  stomach  !'  '  In 
general,  I  put  oiie-thiid  hot  wather,'  sez  I; 
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'but  I'm  afraid  it  miglit  waken  tJiis  too 
mucli.'  And  as  I  come  out,  I  heard  her  rail 
at  me  to  her  sisters  and  the  black- whiskered 
man  for  an  impudent  Irish  hussey  !" 

"There,  there,  Mary,  say  no  more  about  it 
now  !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bell,  hurrying  Harry 
and  Annie  from  the  room,  an  order  they 
obeyed  with  reluctance,  so  interested  were 
they  in  Mary's  narrative. 

Their  father  accompanied  them  down  stairs, 
Mrs.  Bell  lingering  behind  for  a  moment  to 
give  instructions  as  to  Florence's  resting-place, 
and  as  Mary  cooled  down  from  her  white  heat, 
to  administer  a  few  judicious  words  of  mingled 
reproof  and  consolation.  She  then  summoned 
Tip  the  most  cheerful  look  at  her  command, 
which,  she  was  nevertheless  aware,  was  a 
poor  counterfeit,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  the  dining-room. 

This  ' '  apartment' ' — to  borrow  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Misses  Ketchum — was  according  to 
the  pattern  of  Barbara  Allen's  death-couch,  as 
oi-dered  by  that  remorseful  maiden — "long 
and  narrow."  There  was  barely  room  for  a 
single  person  to  pass  between  the  wall  and. 
the  row  of  .chairs  packed  closely  together 
around  the  table.  On  one  end  of  this  was 
spread  a  tablecloth  of  doubtful  purity — leav- 
ing exposed  a  cheerless  stretch  of  pine  boards, 
stained  and  spotted  by  spilled  liquids  and  hot 
dishes.  A  kerosene  lamp,  whose  villanous 
odor  was  peculiarly  penetrating  on  this  hot, 
still  night,  illumined  the  feast.  This  consisted 
first  of  two  plates  of  bread — rye  and  wheat. 
Both  were  hard  and  both  were  heavy  ;  but 
the  rye  was  sticky  and  the  wheat  dry  and 
sour,  so  there  was  variety  in  that  portion  of 
the  fare.  These  flanked  a  plate  of  butter — 
very  oily,  notwithstanding  the  well-stocked 
ice-house,  and  which,  before  the  meal  was  dis- 
patched, was  dotted  over  with  greedy  flies  and 
tlie  lifeless  remains  of  rash  candle-bugs  ;  vari- 
ety there  also,  you  perceive  !  Then  came  a  dish 
of  boiled  eggs,  eight  in  number — exactly  one 
apiece  for  the  party — tea,  remarkable  neither 
for  strength  nor  heat,  and  having  the  unmis- 
takable wishy-washy  flavor  that  betrays  the 
haste  or  negligence  of  the  maker  in  not  allow- 
ing the  water  to  boil ;  a  saltcellar  and  castor, 
and  nothing  more  ! 

The  three  sisters  were  in  obsequious  atten- 
dance ;  likewise  the  man  whom  the  guests  had 
seen  in  the  parlor.  He  made  himself  princi- 
pally useful  by  replenishing  the  teapot  from 
a  kettle  which  he  brought  from  the  adjoining 


kitchen,  and  alternately  screwing  np  and 
screwing  down  the  kerosene  lamp,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  agreeable  variation  of  light  from 
glare  to  gloom.  The  lamps  were,  it  soon 
appeared,  Miss  Saccharissa's  care,  and  she 
made  his  ofSiciousness  in  this  respect  the 
foundation  of  another  coquettish  complaint. 

"Be  still,  Saccharissa ;  you  forget  your 
position!"  said  Miss  Jemima,  sharply. 

"Mr.  Burley,  let  me^introduce  you  to  the 
new  members  of  our  happy  household.  Mrs.' 
Earle,  Mrs.  Bell,  Miss  Rose,  Mr.  Earle,  Mr. 
Bell !  This  is  Mr.  Burley,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men !  A  most  important  and  valuable  ingre- 
dient of  our  social  composition ;  I  really  do 
not  know  what  we  should  do  without  him. 
Have  you  brothers,  Mrs.  Earle  ?" 

Mrs.  Earle  replied  simply  "Yes,"  not  caring 
to  remind  the  querist  of  her  relationship  to 
Mr.  Bell.  She  was  both  weary  and  disgusted, 
and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  woefully  out  of 
spirits. 

"Jemima,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!"  interposed 
Horteusia.  "Mr.  Bell  is  her  brother!  How 
forgetful  you  are  growing  ! ' ' 

"If  you  had  one-tenth  on  your  mind  that  I 
have,  Miss,  yon  would  let  a  trifle  slip  from 
your  memory,  once  in  a  while  !"  snapped  the 
elder ;  then,  mollifying  her  tone  into  one-  of 
pensive  sentimentality,  she  pursued — "You 
can  hardly  imagine.  Miss  Earle,  how  very 
desolate  we  felt  away  up  here,  in  the  clouds, 
as  one  may  say,  with  no  guide  and  protector, 
after  being  accustomed  to  the  society  and 
care  of  our  two  brothers.  When  the  elder 
left  us  for  Washington,  it  was  a  fearful  blow  ; 
but  when  he  accepted  the  foreign  appointment, 
I  thought  that  I  could  not  survive  it.  I  kept 
my  bed  for  a  week.  Indeed,  my  nerves  have 
never  recovered  from  the  shock.  But  we 
ought  to  be  more  patriotic,  I  know  ;  ought  to 
find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  he  is 
serving  his  country.  Patriotism  is  a  great 
virtue,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Bell?" 

"It  is,  certainly!"  The  unfortunate  re- 
spondent looked  as  if  he  thought  that  another 
egg  would  be  a  more  desirable  thing  in  the 
then  state  of  his  physical  system ;  but  Miss 
Jemima  was  obtuse  to  such  untimely  hints. 

"Oh,  I  fairly  dote  upon  patriotism!  So, 
when  Mr.  Burley  came  to  us,  it  was  like  a  gift 
from  Heaven.  He  seems  just  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  place  in  our  home  and  hearts.  I 
never  saw  another  man  with  such  versatility  of 
talent.     He  can  do  anything.     He  made  us  a 
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splendid  pudding  yesterday,  and  some  superb 
ice-cream  to-day.     He  is  a  genuine  treasure." 

"  Have  some  more  bread,  Miss  Rose  ?  I  had 
a  baud  in  that,  too!"  simpered  Mr.  Burle}'-, 
who  was  evidently  used  to  this  barefaced 
jjraise,  and  relished  it  amazingl3^ 

Georgie  declined  the  offered  plate  as  coldly 
as  was  consistent  with  common  civility.  She 
had  conceived  an  intense  dislike  for  the  man, 
heightened  during  every  minute  spent  in  his 
presence  by  the  bold  regards  he  fixed  upon 
herself.  He  doubtless  meant  this  for  admira- 
tion ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  offensive  on 
this  account. 

"A  vulgar,  forward  fellow  I"  she  said, 
mentally,  and  forgetting  that  they  had,  by 
coming  hither,  enrolled  themselves  as  Miss 
Jemima's  friends  and  equals,  she  added,  in- 
dignantly, *'  What  right  has  she  to  force  her 
underbred  admirers  upon  our  acquaintance  ?" 

"Jemima,  Miss  Rose  will  take  another  cup 
of  tea!"  was  his  next  advance. 

Georgie  prevented  him  by  a  haughty  ges- 
ture, when  he  would  have  removed  her  cup. 

"No,  thank  you,  Miss  Ketchum !"  she 
answered,  as  if  the  proposition  had  emanated 
from  that  lady. 

Mr.  Burley  understood  her,  for  he  reddened 
and  frowned ;  then  leaning,  in  an  attitude 
meant  for  negligent  grace,  against  the  wall 
near  Miss  Rose's  seat,  he  talked  with  Miss 
Saccharissa,  in  a  pretended  "aside"  that  was 
distinctly  audible  to  all  present.  The  half- 
gallant,  half-teasing  strain  was  interrupted 
by  the  rising  of  the  company  from  table. 

"  Will  you  accompany  me  into  the  pa.rlor 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  fellow- 
visitors  ?"  inquired  Miss  Jemima.  "  We  have 
some  delightful  people  here  ;  some  fine  con- 
versationalists and  excellent  musicians.  Our 
evenings  are  very  gay,  positively  festive  1 
You  are  a  musician,  of  course,  Miss  Rose  ?" 

"I  am  sure  she  is  !  She  looks  thoroughly 
accomi)lished  !"  said  Miss  Hortensia. 

*' And  such  a  musical  face,"  observed  Miss 
Saccharissa,  dulcetly.  "  We  can  promise  you 
an  appreciative  auditory." 

^^ Do  come!"  cried  they  all,  surrounding 
Georgie,  and  moving  towards  the  open  door  of 
the  parlor. 

"Mr.  Norris!"  hailed  Miss  Jemima's  shrill 
tones  to  a  gentleman,  who  just  then  entered 
the  hall  from  the  piazza,  "we  have  secured 
such  a  prize  to  our  musical  circle  1  Miss 
Rose,  Mr.  Norris  1" 


"Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  Earle!"  put  in  Miss  Sao* 
charissa. 

"Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  Bell!"  finished  Miss  Hor- 
tensia. 

"Do  join  us  in  persuading  Miss  Rose  to 
indulge  us  with  some  divine  strains!"  cho- 
rused the  three. 

Georgie  felt  like"  a  haunted,  worried  fawn 
encompassed  by  a  pack  of  hounds.  So  rapid 
and  clamorous  was  the  attack,  that  she  nor 
her  friends  had  found  space  to  utter  a  word, 
although  both  the  matrons  had  striven  to 
interfere  in  her  behalf.  At  the  appeal  to  the 
passer-by,  her  anger  reached  its  height.  "I 
may  prepare  for  fresh  insult!"  she  thought, 
and  her  every  feature  expressed  her  deter- 
mination to  resist  it  by  the  most  lofty  dignity. 

She  stood,  pale  and  apparently  calm  in  her 
disdain,  not  moving  to  shake  off  the  hand 
Miss  Saccharissa  had  laid  upon  her  shoulder, 
or  vouchsafing  a  glance  at  the  referee.  How 
soothingly  fell  the  clear,  deep  accents  upon 
her  throbbing  pulses  1  The  voice  was  that  of 
a  gentleman,  and  the  words  suited  it. 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Ketchum !  Such  impor- 
tunity from  me  would  be  unwarrantable  im- 
pertinence." Exchanging  his  cold  tone  for 
one  of  cordial  respect,  he  said  :  "  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  have  met  before,  Mr.  Earle !" 

"We  have!"  exclaimed  Tom,  delightedly, 
returning  the  grasp  of  the  other's  hand. 

"My  dear" — to  his  wife — "you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  Mr.  Norris,  one  of  my  companions 
on  that  trip  to  the  Adirondacks,  last  year. 
This  is  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  right  glad  to 
meet  him  again." 

* '  What  a  charming  coincidence  ! ' '  began 
the  sisters. 

Georgie  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Profiting 
by  this  tempting  diversion  of  attention  from 
herself,  she  glided,  unperceived,  from  the 
group  and  vanished  up  the  stairway,  nor  did 
she  reappear  below  that  night. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  sun  was  redly  visible  above  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  next  morning — a  rayless  ball 
through  the  dim  mist  that  still  enwrapped 
the  valley,  when  Georgie  and  her  niece  Annie, 
who  had  shared  her  chamber,  descended 
to  the  piazza.  There  was  little  temptation, 
even  to  tired  travellers,  to  play  the  slug- 
gard upon  the  lumpy  husk  mattress  and 
Lilliputian  pillows  that   had   composed   her 
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coucli.  Moreover,  the  air  of  her  bed-closet 
was  close  to  stilling,  and  had  these  things 
been  different,  the  incessant  gabbling  in  the 
passages  and  lower  rooms  wguld  have  put  to 
flight  all  thoughts  of  sleep  that  might  have 
visited  her  after  five  o'clock.  The  unseason- 
able uproar  was  the  clatter,  not  murmur  of 
three  treble  voices — Miss  Jemima's  loudest 
and  most  piercing,  and  a  base,  which  Georgie 
knew  for  Mr.  Burley's.  Her  room  had  a 
window  near  the  ceiling — a  square  aperture, 
without  sash  or  shutter,  designed  as  a  venti- 
lator, and  opening  directlj  above  the  staircase. 
Judging  from  the  sounds  that  ascended  through 
this,  she  surmised  that  the  invaluable  Burley 
was  assisting  his  inamorata  in  sweeping  and 
dusting  the  first  floor — stairs  and  piazza  includ- 
ed. Finding  sleep  to  be  an  impracticability, 
and  discovering  that  Annie  was  as  wakeful  as 
herself,  Georgie  arose,  dressed  herself  and  the 
child,  and,  when  the  voices  of  the  quartette 
died  away  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  she 
ventured  to  leave  her  cell. 

She  was  not  the  earliest,  even  of  her  party, 
on  the  ground,  for,  seated  comfortably  upon 
a  bench  in  the  piazza,  was  Mr.  Earle,  in  close 
confabulation  with  a  young  gentleman  of  deci- 
dedly prepossessing  appearance.  This,  Georgie 
felt  sure,  was  Mr.  Norris,  although  she  had  not 
seen  him  the  preceding  evening.  She  made 
amends  for  her  former  discourtesy  by  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes,  now,  as  her  brother-in- 
law  named  him  ;  acknowledging  secretly,  as 
she  did  so,  that  his  face  was  as  full  of  char- 
acter and  refinement  as  his  voice.  His  coun- 
tenance brightened  visibly  as  he  was  presented 
to  her  ;  but  it  was  only  the  expression  of 
pleasure  one  might  feel  at  the  introduction  to 
a  friend's  friend.  There  was  not  a  sign  that 
he  retained  any  memory  of  the  disagreeable 
incident  connected  with  their  former  meeting. 
The  hot  flush  passed  from  Georgie' s  cheeks, 
as  she  noticed  this,  and,  she  responded  readily 
and  gracefully  to  his  efforts  to  engage  her  in 
conversation.  This  was  his  second  visit  to 
the  Ketchum  farm-house,  she  learned,  and 
while  he  could  not  control  the  amused  look 
that  answered  hers  of  inquiry,  he  yet  spoke 
guardedly  of  the  indifferent  accommodations, 
and  the  very  objectionable  triumvirate  that 
ruled  the  premises.  There  were  pleasant 
walks  in  the  woods  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  he  stated,  and  tolerable  fishing  at 
certain  points  on  the  river.  The  hunting  was 
not  so  good;  as  to  the  trout,  ho  was  ratlier 
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sceptical ;  but  Mr.  Earle  and  himself  had  just 
been  arranging  the  details  of  an  expedition 
that  should  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
that  theory  very  shortl3^ 

Meanwhile,  Annie  Bell  had  climbed  to  her 
uncle's  knee,  and,  too  w^ll  trained  to  inter- 
rupt the  talk  of  older  people,  silently  occupied 
herself  in  rubbing  numerous  fiery  spots  sprin- 
kled over  her  plump  arms.  Mr.  Earle,  chanc- 
ing to  glance  down  at  her,  perceived  these. 

'•'What  does  this  mean?"  he  interrogated, 
taking  one  of  the  inflamed  members  in  his 
hand. 

' '  They  are  mosquito  bites, ' '  replied  Georgie. 
''  Our  room  was  full  of  them.  Were  you  not 
troubled  in  the  same  way  ?" 

"They  never  trouble  me,  individually. 
They  like  me  not,"  said  Mr.  Earle.  "  Soho, 
mosquitoes  !  Why,  MissFol-de-rol,  the  eldest 
sister,  wrote  to  us  that  there  never  had  been 
a  mosquito  seen  within  ten  miles  of  Roaring 
River." 

"You  were  correctly  informed,  sir!"  said 
a  pompous  voice  behind  him.  It  came  from 
Mr.  Burley,  who  now  thrust  his  head  and 
shoulders  out  of.  the  parlor  window,  lounging 
easily  upon  the  sill,  as  he  continued  his 
remarks.  "That  nuisance  is  confined  to  the 
low  countries  and  the  sea-coast.  The  crea- 
ture is  a  lusus  naturcE  hereabouts.  The  eruption 
upon- your  niece's  arms  and  face  is  a  species 
of  rash  that  often  appears  upon  the  skin  when 
one  exchanges  an  unhealthy  for  a  pure  air. 
It  is  Nature's  effort  to  throw  off  the  evil  hu- 
mors of  the  system.  I  notice  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  same  breaking  out  upon 
your  forehead,  Miss  Rose." 

Georgie  looked  down  in  dignified  silence. 
Mr.  Norris  took  care  that  she  should  not  b© 
obliged  to  speak. 

"That  is  a  reasonable  theory,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Burley,"  he  responded,  smiling;  "but,  like 
many  other  theories,  it  is  unfortunately  at 
variance  with  facts."  He  plucked  a  leaf  from 
a  tree  overhanging  the  porch.  "What  title 
do  you  bestow  upon  this  insect,  in  the  moun- 
tains ?  If  I  had  met  him  in  the  less  favored 
Lowlands,  I  should  not  have  to  apply  to  you 
for  information." 

Mr.  Earle's  laugh  was  echoed  by  Mr.  Bell's, 
he  having  just  then  emerged  from  the  house. 

' '  /  should  call  that  a  well-gorged  mosqui- 
to!" said  the  former,  getting  up  to  inspoufc 
the. hapless  creature,  which  Norris  held  by  tho 
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*'I  killed  twenty-five  of  his  comrades,  all 
as  comfortably  filled,  before  I  left  my  cham- 
ber," observed  Mr.  Bell.  "  The  i)Oor  baby  is 
terribly  peppered.  I  had  forgotten  what  a 
rare  species  they  are  in  these  parts,  or  I  would 
have  captured  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  largest 
alive,  and  brought  them  down  for  exhibition." 

This  raillery  was  received  by  Mr.  Burley 
with  sulky  effrontery.  Deigning  no  reply,  he 
disappeared  from  the  window,  and,  about  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  came  out  upon  the  piazza, 
his  hands  full  of  flowers — pinks,  larkspur, 
and  lavender,  dripping  with  moisture.  Walk- 
ing up  to  Georgie,  he  offered  her  a  bunch  of 
these — as  stiff  and  tasteless  a  group  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  "We  are  all  devotees  of 
Flora,  here,  Miss  Rose." 

Completely  taken  by  surprise,  Georgie  ac- 
cepted the  bouquet,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
did.  Recollecting  herself  the  next  second, 
she  dropped  it  into  Annie's  lap,  transferring 
it  with  a  daintily  contemptuous  gesture  of  her 
pretty  fingers  that  made  Norris  smile.  It  was 
certain  that  he  liked  her  none  the  less  for  it. 

''Is  that  the  major-domo  of  the  establish- 
ment?" queried  Mr.  Bell,  looking  after  the 
retreating  Burley,  as  he  obeyed  a  call  from 
the  interior  of  the  mansion. 

* '  I  have  a  fancy  that  he  will  become  a 
partner  one  of  these  days,"  answered  Norris. 
''His  present  position  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous." 

Mrs.  Earle  came  down,  heavy-eyed  and 
pale,  at  the  sound  of  the  breakfast-bell,  and 
close  behind  her  was  Mrs.  Bell. 

"I  did  not  sleep  well,  and  have  a  wretched 
headache  this  morning,"  she  said,  in  reply 
to  Georgie's  affectionate  inquiries.  "But  I 
am  not  disheartened.  When  our  trunks  come, 
we  can  arrange  matters  to  suit  ourselves.  I 
have  baby's  crib-net  among  my  things.  It  is 
three  times  larger  than  she  needs,  and  I  have 
calculated  that,  by  cutting  it  up,  we  can  fur- 
nish all  our  windows  with  mosquito-bars."  • 

"  I  always  said  that  you  would  be  a  famous 
manager  in  the  back  woods,"  rejoined  her 
husband,  patting  her  shoulder. 

Spunky  little  woman !  She  had  reviewed 
the  whole  "  situation"  in  her  restless  brain, 
during  the  tedious  hours  of  that  damp,  breath- 
less night,  as  she  lay,  in  compulsory  quiet  of 
body,  upon  the  unyielding,  uneven  flock 
mattress,  holding  Baby  Florence  tightly  in 
her  arms,  lest  she  should  roll  from  the  tall, 
narrow    couch   to   the    flaor.      Mr.    Boll    and 


Harry  had  possession  of  the  other  bed.  One 
of  Mrs.  Bell's  main  resolutions  was  that, 
since  the  ladies  of  the  two  families  had  been 
most  eager  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  summer 
at  Roaring  River,  they  should  not  be  the  first 
to  complain.  Like  most  other  spirited  dames 
she  dreaded  ridicule  more  than  physical  in- 
convenience, and  she  foresaw  that  an  early 
and  ignominious  abandonment  of  a  scheme 
she  had  been  so  forward  in  advocating  would 
furnish  Tom  Earle  with  perpetvial  material 
for  teasing.  In  imagination,  she  heard  the 
whole  story  talked  over  among  the  acquain- 
tances to  whom  they  had  described,  in  glow- 
ing terms,  their  contemplated  retreat,  beheld 
herself  and  fellow-sufferers  the  mark  for  abun- 
dant jests  and  unbearable  pity,  and  she  raised 
her  little  hand  in  a  vow  that,  while  flesh  and 
blood  could  endure,  she  would,  and  that  with- 
out a  murmur.  Furthermore,  her  sisters 
should  do  likewise  ! 

By  some  telegraphical  communication,  ha- 
bitual to  the  sex,  these  two  were  notified  of 
her  determination,  and  signified  their  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  with  her,  ere  they  reached 
the  breakfast-table.  If  the  gentlemen  chose 
to  declare  their  circumstances  unbearable, 
upon  them  should  rest  the  responsibility  of 
changing  these,  and  the  jeers  of  the  public. 
Most  women  could  he  martyrs  in  a  cause  like 
this,  and  all  three  of  our  fair  friends  had 
rather  more  than  the  .average  amount  of  wit 
and  spirit.  So  each  called  up  a  smile  that 
looked  agreeable  and  natural,  in  return  for 
the  profuse  salutations  of  the  Misses  Ketchum. 
These  stood  just  within  the  dining-room  door, 
en  deshabille  i"n  calico  wrappers  ;  en  grande  toi- 
lette as  to  their  hair,  Miss  Jemima's  being 
puffed  over  her  ears.  Miss  Saccharissa's  curled, 
and  Miss  Hortensia's  frizzed.  Each  wore  one 
of  Mr.  Burley' s  bouquets.  Miss  Jemima's 
was  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Miss  Saccharissa's 
above  the  left  temple,  while  Miss  Hortensia's 
crowned  the  frizzled  and  pomatumed  pile  on 
the  very  top  of  her  cranium.  As  the  other 
boarders — guests,  I  should  say — entered,  they 
were  presented  with  much  pomp  of  language, 
if  not  of  circumstance,  to  the  later  comers. 
They  were,  taken  as  a  whole,  an  attractive 
looking  company.  There  were  half-a-dozcn 
ladies  besitles  those  of  our  party,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  gentlemen  and  children, 
and  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Burley,  had  the  appearance  and  maiine|^  of 
well-bred  people. 
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This  last-named  personage  did  not  sit  with 
the  rest ;  but  carved  at  a  side-table,  dispens- 
ing amazinglj  small  strips  of  a  tough,  leath- 
ery substance,  complimented  bj  the  name  of 
' '  steak. ' '  There  were,  besides  this  chief  viand, 
two  large  soup  plates  of  a  mixture,  suspicious 
in  looks  and  odor,  called  "hash  ;"  two  others 
of  stewed  potatoes,  hard,  grayish,  a,nd  waxy  ; 
two  parts  of  butter,  and  four  piles  of  bread, 
exactly  similar  in  appearance  and  character  to 
that  served  up  to  the  hungry  travellers  the 
night  before.  Bessie  Earle,  a  fastidious  miss 
of  six  summers,  turned  up  her  nose  at  the 
hash,  and  after  a  futile  effort  to  masticate  the 
steak,  furtively  withdrew  the  gristly  morsel 
from  her  mouth,  and  depositing  it  upon  the 
side  of  her  plate  declared  to  her  mother  that 
she  did  '"'not  feel  like  eating,  somehow!" 
Distressed  at  this  failure  of  appetite,  Mrs. 
Earle  turned  to  Miss  Sacoharissa,  who  stood 
nearest  her  chair,  and  asked,  politely,  if  the 
child  could  have  an  egg. 

''Certainly!  I  hope  you  will  never  feel 
any  hesitation  in  asking  for  what  you  wish  !" 
replied  that  young  lady,  benignly,  and  with- 
drew from  the  room  to  see  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  request. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  was  back  again,  and 
leaning  over  Mrs.  Earle' s  shoulder,  with  un- 
ruffled urbanity  of  visage  and  manner  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that  there  was  not  an  egg 
in  the  house.  The  last  had  been  boiled  for 
the  late  supper  of  the  previous  evening. 

"How  then  did  they  clear  the  coffee?" 
wondered  Mrs.  Bell,  who  always  drank  tea.' 

A  glance  at  the  muddy  liquid  in  her  hus- 
band's cup  laid  this  thought  to  rest. 

"Eggs  are  awfully  scarce,  frightfully  dear ! " 
said  Miss  Jemima,  who  had  overheard  the 
petition  and  reply.  "And  in  a  family  like 
ours  we  use  an  immense  quantity.  But  I 
think  it  is  sinful  to  murmur:  My  brother 
writes  me  from  the  city  that  they  are  selling 
in  their  market  for  thirty  cents  a  dozen.  Oh, 
oh,  oii-h !  isn't  that  dreadful  I  Just  think 
how  the  poor  must  suffer  in  those  large  towns  ! 
And  even  the  middle  and  wealthy  classes 
have  to  submit  to  privations  that  we  happy 
country  people  never  dream  of.  When  I 
reflect  how  many  of  my  fellow-creatures  sub- 
sist upon  swill  milk,  stale  vegetables,  and  taste- 
less baker's  bread,  I  am  moved  to  thankful- 
ness that  my  lines  were  cast  in  such  pleasant 
places.  Have  you  ever  visited  Washington, 
Mr.  Norris  ?" 


"  I  have,  madam." 

"The  fare  in  the  hotels  there  is  abominable, 
isn't  it?" 

"  It  did  not  strike  me  as  being  unbearable." 

"  Didn't  it  ?  I  passed  one  winter  in  Wil- 
lard's,  while  my  brother  was  in  Congress. 
0,  what  a  gay  time  I  had !  I  so  enjoyed 
meeting  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day  ! 
My  brother's  parlor  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
such  statesmen  as  Clay,  Crittenden,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun.  I  became  very  intimate  with 
them." 

"Indeed!  I  had  not  supposed  that  your 
brother  was  a  Congressman  so  long  ago," 
rejoined  Norris,  with  admirable  gravity.  "  I 
thought  him  comparatively  a  young  man, 
your  junior,  in  fact.  I  never  imagined  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Calhoun." 

"Is  there  nothing  which  that  sweet  child 
will  eat,  Mrs.  Ea-rle  ?"  Miss  Jemima  became 
suddenly  very  solicitous  for  Bessie's  comfort. 
"  We  have  such  a  variety  that  something 
must  surely  tempt  her.  We  always  study  to 
set  a  varied  and  appetizing  assortment  of 
eatables  before  our  friends." 

"  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  glass  of  new  milk 
and  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  if  you  please. 
She  is  not  very  well  this  morning,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Earle,  in  her  gentle,  lady-like  way. 

"  Hortensia,  give  the  order!"  said  Miss 
Jemima,  briskly. 

The  milk  was  brought  pretty  soon,  and  re- 
membering Mary's  story,  Mrs.  Earle  raised 
the  glass  to  her  own  lips  before  giving  it  to 
Bessie.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  quality 
of  the  beverage.  It  had  been  both  skimmed 
and  watered.  It  did  not  even  leave  a  white 
trace  on  the  side  of  the  tumbler  as  it  regained 
its  level. 

"  I  am  very  sorry" — this  tinie  it  was  Miss 
Hortensia' s  turn  to  be  affably  apologetic  at 
Mrs.  Earle' s  ear — "  but  the  kitchen  fire  is  so 
low  that  the  cook  says  she  cannot  possibly 
toast  a  slice  of  bread  over  it." 

This  general  lowness  of  condition  was,  by 
the  way,  as  all  the  boarders  speedily  discov- 
ered, a  chronic  complaint  of  the  kitchen-fire. 

"It  is  so  hot  that  we  only  kindle  it  up  to 
prepare  the  regular  meals,"  Miss  Jemima  ex- 
plained. "  We  could  not  work  in  the  room 
where  a  constant  fire  was  kept." 

Mrs.  Earle  had  a  queer  sensation  in  her 
throat  as  she  broke  up  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
into  Bessie's  milk,  and  saw  her  try,  dutifully, 
in  obedience  to  her  injunction,  to  swallow  it. 
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gopey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


She  recollected,  as  a  morsel  of  consolation, 
that  she  had  that  morning  found  still  re- 
maining in  the  luncheon-basket  a  store  of 
biscuits  and  sandwiches.  How  little  she  had 
known  of  their  real  value  when  she  provided 
so  liberally  for  their  journey  I  She  was  glad 
to  think,  moreover,  that  there  were  a  box  of 
crackers  ;  a  fine  old  English  cheese  ;  cakes, 
sugar,  lemons,  wine,  and  wax  candles  among 
the  baggage  which  would  probably  reach  them 
before  night-fall.  Crusoe,  on  his  desert  island, 
did  not  overhaul  the  chest  cast  ashore  with 
more  trembling  hope  and  anxiety  than  did 
this  thrifty  housewife  and  tender  mother 
rehearse  menially  the  contents  of  the  precious 
boxes — yet  undelivered. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  sun  gave  promise  of 
throwing  aside  the  envious  mantle  of  cloud, 
and  the  ladies  caught,  with  avidity,  at  a  pro- 
position broached  by  Mr.  Bell,  that  they 
should  don  hats  and  overshoes  and  walk  to  a 
neighboring  eminence,  said  to  command  a  fine 
view.  The  grass  was  high  and  wet  in  the 
orchard  through  which  their  way  lay,  and  the 
trees  loaded  with  rain  drops  ;  but  they  were 
not  to  be  turned  back  by  these  trifles,  remem- 
bering the  ennui  that  awaited  them  in  the 
house  they  left  behind.  After  ten  minutes' 
tramp,  they  stood  upon  "Prospect  Hill." 
It  overlooked  meadow  lands  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  in  one  direction  ;  the  Ketchum  farm 
buildings  in  another ;  the  view  was  bounded 
abruptly  upon  two  others  by  a  range  of  pro- 
saic, monotonous  mountains,  with  no  partic- 
ular beauty  of  outline  ;  not  high  enough  to 
be  grand,  nor  was  the  forest  that  formed  their 
scanty  covering  noteworthy  for  aught  except 
the  frequent  black  patches  that  interrupted 
the  green,  and  the  curling  smoke,  that  beto- 
kened these  to  be  the  work  of  charcoal-burners . 
The  river  was,  at  its  broadest  part,  half  a  mile 
in  width  ;  a  muddy,  sluggish  stream,  wallow- 
ing between  reedy  and  marshjf  banks. 

Georgie  exclaimed  with  disappointment — 
then,  remembering  the  feminine  compact, 
tried  to  divert  her  escort's  attention  from  her 
indiscretion. 

"Why  'Roaring  River  ?'  "  she  asked.  "It 
is  quiet  enough  here." 

"  There  is  a  tale  to  the  efl'ect  that  it  is  a 
turbulent  rivulet  near  its  mountain  source," 
replied  Mr.  Norris.  "The  Misses  Ketchum 
are  eloquent  in  their  description  of  the  grand 
cascade  to  be  found  by  diligent  search  about 
twenty  miles  up  the  stream.     If  you  remain 


here  until  clear  weather,  Mrs.  Bell,  we  can 
make  up  a  party  to  visit  it.  At  this  point,  I 
grant  you,  Miss  Rose,  that  it  '  roars  you  soft 
as  any  sucking  dove.'  " 

Mr.  Earle  ejaculated  a  monosyllable  in  his 
wife's  ear,  as,  warned  by  the  darkening  hea- 
vens that  another  shower  was  at  hand,  they 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat  from  their  post  of 
observation. 

"Bosh!"  he  said,  emphatically,  and  she 
knew  that  the  scenery  and  the  indoor  accom- 
modations were  alike  written  down  in  his 
books  as  a  "  sell." 

It  rained  so  persistently,  for  three  days 
more,  that  the  question  was  gravely  mooted 
whether  the  sun  were  here,  as  in  the  polar 
regions,  invisible  for  half  the  year.  The  first 
day  and  a  half  were  consumed  by  the  Bell 
party  in  unpacking  trunks  and  contriving 
ways  and  means  to  convert  their  cells  into 
tenable  habitations.  "  Stow  close"  was  here, 
as  at  sea,  the  imperative  maxim.  Trunks 
were  summarily  banished  to  the  hall,  even  at 
the  risk  of  torn  dresses  and  bruised  shins. 
Under  Mrs.  Bell's  strait,  slender-limbed  bed- 
stead were  packed,  with  due  regard  to  order, 
first,  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  and  as  many 
of  porter,  laid  in  rows  upon  their  sides  ;  then 
came  a  square  tin  box  of  crackers — s^veet, 
Graham,  and  butter — and  a  round,  wooden 
one  of  cheese ;  next,  a  leather  case  of  boots 
and  shoes  ;  and  nearest  the  foot  a  covered 
clothes-basket.  No  decent  mechanic  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  her  native  city  would  have 
endured  to  live  in  such  a  fashion ;  but  the 
brave-souled  matron  said  to  herself  and  others 
that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  the  comforts 
of  home  anywhere  except  at  home,  and  made 
a  heroic  display  of  merriment  over  the  shifts 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  resort  in  order 
to  move  and  breathe. 

She  was  not  singular  in  her  philosophical 
principles  and  attempted  practice  of  the  same. 
Yet  the  feeble  show  of  jollity  that  reigned 
nightly  in  the  parlor  which  Miss  Jemima 
described  as  "the  home  of  social  mirth  and 
intellectual  converse,"  deceived  none  of  the 
participants  therein  into  a  belief  of  its  reality. 
The  ladies  crocheted  and  sewed  about  the  cen- 
tre-table, conversing  in  subdued  tones ;  the 
gentlemen,  having  discussed  their  cigars  in  the 
damp  piazza,  sauntered  in,  one  by  one,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  set  down  to  whist ; 
submitted  to  be  talked  to  by  one  or  the  other, 
often  by  all  the  Misses  Ketchum,  or  sat  gloomily 
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apart,  poring  over  newspapers  three  days  old  ; 
for,  among  the  advantages  of  the  place  which 
Miss  Jemima  had  accidentally  omitted  to 
mention,  was  a  semi-weekly,  instead  of  a 
daily  mail.  The  triad  of  sisters  were,  we 
may  safely  say,  the  only  ones  who  really  en- 
joyed ther  pet  ''evening  reunions."  The 
domestic  duties  of  the  day  were  over ;  the 
feeble  kitchen  fire  allowed  to  perish  peace- 
fully. Assisted  by  Mr.  Burley,  Miss  Saccha- 
rissa  had  washed  and  wiped  the  dishes  ;  Miss 
Jemima  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  break- 
fast and  stored  the  day's  scraps  ;"  Miss  Hor- 
tensia  scolded,  while  she  helped  the  bound- 
girl  to  put  water  in  every  room  and  towels 
where  they  were  due  ;  for  these  indispensable 
articles  were,  like  the  mail,  distributed  but 
twice  a  week,  and  then  only  one  or  two  to 
each  room.  And,  decked  in  other  and  gayer 
robes  than  they  had  worn  through  the  hours 
of  daylight,  the  Misses  Ketchum  appeared  in 
the  state  apartment  and  addressed  themselves 
to  the  work  of  entertaining  their  **  friends." 
Not:.that  what  Mr.  Earle  rudely,  but  confiden- 
tially anathematized  as  their  "  confounded 
clock,"  was  more  incessant  then  than  at  other 
times.  All  three  talked  continually,  Miss 
Jemima  especially.  Sweeping,  dusting,  cook- 
ing, serving,  or  waiting,  heu-  tongue  was  a 
terrible  confirmation  of  St.  James'  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  gentler  portion  of  mankind, 
when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  an  ''unruly  evil, 
which  no  man  can  tame." 

But,  in  the  social  gathering  after  tea,  the 
hostesses  sank  the  kitchen  and  chamberwork. 
Belles  lettres,  the  fine  arts,  fashions  and  flir- 
tations were  matters  to  which  they  did  there 
most  seriously  incline.  Then  would  Miss 
Jemima  beg  leave  to  delight  th6  company  with 
"the  sweetest  thing"  from  Tupper  or  Willis, 
and  enunciate  astounding  bits  of  information 
concerning  this  or  that  author,  generally  a  frag- 
ment of  personal  history,  she  vouching  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  story  upon  the  strength  of 
an  acquaintanceship  with  the  notability  under 
discussion,  formed  "in  my  brother's  parlor  in 
Washington,  while  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress." The  parlors,  so  often  aforesaid,  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  omnium  gatherum  of 
celebrities,  since  there  was  scarcely  one  be- 
longing to  this  century  whom  she  had  not  met 
within  its  charmed  precincts  during  that 
* '  heavenly  winter  in  the  capital. ' '  Miss  Jemima  , 
was  strong  upon  adjectives. 

During  these  three  days  and   nights,   the 


most  powerful  emotion  of  our  city  party, 
mastering  even  their  extreme  sense  of  discom- 
fort, and  soreness  of  acknowledgment  that 
they  were  the  victims  of  an  egregious  and 
barefaced  imposition — was  a  feeling  of  over- 
whelming wonderment  at  volubility  so  amaz- 
ing—  to  them  unprecedented  and  terrific. 
The  marvel  was  that  the  woman's  vocal  appa- 
ratus did  not  absolutely  wear  out. 

"Sheet  iron  and  steel  springs  would  have 
gone  to  wreck  long  ago,  with  one-half  the 
friction,"  said  Mr.  Earle.  "But  gabbling  is 
Jemima's  normal  state.  She  does  violence  to 
her  whole    nature   whenever  she    shuts    her 

mouth." 

(To  te  continued.) 


WAIT ! 

BT    J.     H.     G. 

Voyager  on  life's  billowy  main !  Is  thy 
sky  overcast  ?  Does  the  storm  gather  ?  Art 
thou  dashing  upon  the  rocks  ?  Do  the  surges 
rise,  threatening  e\eTj  moment  to  engulf 
thee  ?  Dost  thou  feel  thy  heart  sinking,  thy 
courage  failing,  and  all  ready  to  sink  down  in 
despair  ?  Wait !  Yes,  voyager,  wait.  The 
storm  cannot  always  rage  ;  the  tempest  must 
spend  its  fury ;  and  the  fiercer  the  elements 
rage,  the  sooner  must  the  storm  pass.  So 
surely  as  we  have  the  assurance  from  Grod 
himself  that  there  shall  be  no  more  flood,  and 
we  behold  his  pledge  in  the  heavens  after  the 
descending  shower,  just  so  surely  will  the  tem- 
pest cease,  and  a  blessed  calm  and  sunshine 
follow. 

Life  has  its  Marahs  of  sorrow  and  sufi'ering  ; 
but  there  never  was  a  night  so  dark  and  cheer- 
less but  there  followed  a  morning,  and  sorrow 
taken  in  a  right  spirit  cannot  fail  to  beautify, 
enlarge,  and  ennoble  the  soul,  and  make  one 
more  spiritual.  And  He  who  once  on  Geth- 
semane's  sea  bade  the  raging  waters  "Be 
still!"  can  speak  to  thy  soul,  voyager,  peace, 
and  bid  thee  icait,  and  in  his  own  good  time, 
if  thou  walkest  worthy  of  it,  the  reward  shall 
follow ;  perhaps  not  while  a  partaker  of  the 
changes  of  time,  but  will  it  be  any  the  less 
welcome  because  an  eternal  reward  ?  Add 
to  thy  faith  patience,  and  bide  the  time. 

Wait,  voyager,  wait. 


Praise  and  Blame. — Praise,  when  the  rea- 
sons for  it  are  given,  is  double  praise  ;  censure, 
without  the  reasons  for  it,  is  only  half  censui;e. 


EEL  DANA'S   TEMPTATIOI^. 


FRANK    ENOS. 


Had  ever  a  woman  sucli  wooing  ?  Ever 
since  Mother  Eve,  for  the  want  of  some  other 
occupation  probably,  went  flirting  with  tlie 
wily  old  serpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  seemed  woman's 
especial  prerogative  to  be  forever  putting  her 
foot  into  some  unfortunate  affair. 

Now,  if  Eve  must  taste  from  the  forbidden 
tree,  why  need  all  her  many  daughters  go 
reaching  for  the  tempting  fruit  that  turns  to 
ashes  on  the  lips  ?  It  was  a  great  temptation, 
greater  than  Bel  Dana  could  withstand — she 
whose  young  head  was  overflowing  with  all 
manner  of  romancing  nonsense ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  her  first  offer — and  who  ever  heard  of  a 
woman  saying  "Yes"  to  that,  or  owning  to 
it  if  she  did  ?  So  the  forbidden  tree  in  Bel 
Dana's  Eden  looked  very  temptingly  that 
summer's  day,  and  the  serpent  coiled  in  its 
branches,  winked  its  bright  eyes,  and  -seemed 
to  whisper  "Pluck  and  eat."  So  the 'little 
"No"  hovered  for  an  instant  only  on  her  lips, 
and  then  was  spoken. 

Now,  Bel  Dana  had  always  thought  of  lovers 
that  should  come  sighing  and  trembling  to 
her  feet,  asking  but  to  touch  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  and  be  forever  transported  to  re- 
gions of  perfect  bliss  ;  and  that  she  could  say 
*'  No,"  and  "  Never,"  in  terrible  disdain,  and 
still  hold  them  willing  captives  until  such 
time  as  she  was  tired  of  conquest,  and  then 
smile  radiantly  upon  the  most  eligible  of  them 
all,  and  see  the  others  expire  with  envy,  or 
grow  wild  with  despair. 

But  romance  is  one  thing,  and  reality  is 
decidedly  another ;  and  how  her  romance 
suffered  that  afternoon  when  Fred  Leighton, 
instead  of  crouching  at  her  feet  like  a  whipped 
spaniel,  or  rolling  his  eyes  like  a  love-lorn 
Romeo,  paused  in  the  interesting  occupation 
of  mending  his  fishing-line,  and  said,  without 
preface  or  preamble,  "Bel  Dana,  you  are  the 
dearest  girl  in  all  this  world ;  will  you  marry 
me?" 

Oh  what  a  fall  was  there  t  Airy  castles, 
that  for  years  had  been  looming  up  in  the 
glowing  future — that  beautiful  Utopia  of  girl- 
hood— how  they  tottered  and  fell  in  that  one 
little  moment,  and  all  Bel  Dana's  bright 
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dreams  and  romancing  lay  deep  down  under 
the  ruins. 

It  was  a  rude  awakening,  and  if  it  had  come 
from  any  other  lips  than  Fred  Leighton' s  she 
could  have  borne  it  better,  for,  truth  to  tell, 
all  Bel  Dana's  heroes  were  vastly  like  Fred. 
No  matter  how  she  disguised  them  under  fierce 
moustaches,  or  sent  them  galloping  away  on 
fiery  chargers,  with  "sword  and  pistols  by 
their  sides,"  they  were  sure  to  turn  back 
somewhere  in  the  plot,  with  a  gesture  or  a 
speech  so  exactly  like  Fred  Leighton' s  that 
even  the  little  dreamer  herself  could  not  fail 
to  see  who  was  the  hero.  But  never  in  her 
wildest  dreaming  had  she  ever  imagined  a 
lover  making  love  to  her  in  the  broad  glare  of 
a  June  afternoon,  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
green  bank  of  a  brawling  brook,  while  he 
angled  for  trout  or  mended  his  fishing-line. 

Bel  Dana's  face  grew  very  red  at  first,  and 
then  white,  and  her  short  upper  lip  took  an 
extra  curve,  as  she  bent  low  over  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline"  that  lay  idly  on  her  lap;  but 
she  could  not  read,  no,  not  if  the  whole  world 
had  been  gained  thereby. 

The  line  was  mended,  and  a  brilliant  fly  at 
the  end  danced  merrily  on  the  sun-lit  water, 
when  Fred  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and 
said — "Why  don't  you  speak  to  me,  Bel  ?" 

This  was  the  moment  of  temptation.  Should 
she  come  down  meekly  from  her  pedestal  of 
pride,  and  say,  humbly,  "Yes,"  like  any  com- 
mon maiden  ?  t)r  should  she  teach  Frederick 
Leighton  that  the  man  that  won  her  heart  could 
not  do  it  so  easily  as  he  could' draw  a  shining 
trout  from  the  water  ?  How  the  old  serpent 
writhed,  and  twisted,  and  coiled  in  and  out 
among  the  green  leaves,  and  hissed,  "Be  not 
lightly  won  ;  a  heart  that  is  worth  the  asking 
is  worth  a  world  of  trouble  to  obtain."  It 
wt)uld  be  a  splendid  triumph  to  bring  this 
saucy  independent  Fred  Leighton  sighing  to 
her  feet ;  and  so  Bel  Dana  pursed  up  her 
mouth,  tossed  her  head,  and  said,  emphat- 
ically, "No!" 

"Oh,  Bel,  what  a  beauty  I  look,  quick!" 
and  a  little  crimson-speckled  trout  swung 
back  and  forth  in  the  bright  sunshine,  high 
over  her  head.     "Just  come  and  see  if  he 
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isn't  a  beauty,  Bel,  and  tLe  largest  of  tlie 
lot;"  and  Fred  laid  all  liis  shining  treasures, 
one  hy  one,  down  on  the  bank  to  compare 
with  it. 

Bel  curled  her  lip,  and  looked  supremely 
indifferent  to  all  kinds  of  fish  or  fishermen, 
and  thought,  "  Is  that  the  man  that  five  min- 
utes ago  asked  me  to  marry  him  ?"  So  she 
leaned  quietly  back  against  the  old  apple- 
tree,  and  tried  to  follow  meek-eyed  Evangeline 
in  her  lonely  journeying  after  her  lost  lover. 
But  the  charm  was  broken ;  her  eyes  would 
wander  away  to  the  fleecy  white  clouds  sail- 
ing so  lazily  along  on  the  faintest  of  all  rose- 
scented  June  breezes,  or  listen  to  the  rippling 
music  of  the  water  as  it  danced  away  over  the 
smooth  pebbles  in  the  soft  sunshine.  0  it 
was  a  glorious  afternoon  !  filled  with  the 
young  summer's  freshest  beauty,  vocal  with 
bird-songs,  and  heavy  with  fragrance.  One 
hour  before  Bel  Dana  would  have  gazed  en- 
tranced upon  such  a  scene  as  lay  before  her; 
but  now,  she  could  see  nothing  of  all  this 
beauty  ;  know  nothing,  but  that  Fred  Leigh- 
ton  lay  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
apple-tree,  watching  the  sparkling  water, 
while  the  soft  wind  tossed  the  hair  back  from 
his  white  forehead,  utterly  oblivious  to  all 
things.  It  seemed  an  age  since  that  little 
word  had  slipped  over  her  lips,  that  she  had 
uttered  in  such  pride,  but  somehow  she  felt 
none  of  the  promised  pleasure  that  she  had 
expected  ;  she  had  tasted  from  her  forbidden 
tree,  and  found  it  very,  very  bitter. 

A  motherly  robin  sat  in  her  nest  up  in  the 
apple-tree  branches,  and  tipped  her  head  at 
Bel,  and  winked  and  blinked  in  such  a  know- 
ing way,  while  the  yellow-breasted  husband 
went  dashing  in  and  out,  piping  his  shrill 
song,  or  bringing  a  delicate  supper  for  his 
faithful  spouse  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  full 
four  inches  long.  Little  innocent  things,  how 
happy  they  are  !  thought  Bel,  bringing  her 
eyes  down  from  the  tree  at  last  to  eee  Fred 
reeling  in  his  line,  while  he  whistled  merrily, 
looking  anything  but  a  disconsolate,  aiscarded 
lover. 

'*Ma  belle!  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
'  No'  to  me  this  afternoon  ?"  he  said,  at  length, 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  soft  turf,  in 
the  deepest  shadow,  and  looking  over  to 
where  Bel  was  sitting. 

"I  said  it." 

"And  what  could  have  tempted  you  to  re- 
fuse such  a  splendid  husband  as  I  shall  make, 


Bel  Dana?  I  am  afraid  you  will  regret  it;" 
and  Fred  laughed  that  peculiar  chuckling 
laugh  of  his  that  always  made  Bel  think  of 
bubbling  water. 

"Because  I  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Leighton. 
I  think  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should 
not  marry  you." 

"  Not  love  me  ?  Why,  little  Bel,  you  have 
loved  me  ever  since  you  were  so  high.  Not 
love  me,  indeed  !  well,  that  is  rich  ;"  and  Fred 
lay  back  on  the  grass  and  laughed  until  the 
old  robin  on  her  nest  quaked  with  fright. 

"I  do  not  love  you,  Fred  Leighton,  and 
what  is  still  more  to'  the  purpose,  I  hate  you 
desperately."  This  was  said  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  while  her  face  went  crimson, 
and  tears  started  into  her  flashing  eyes.  "Love 
you,  indeed !  I  should  scorn  myself  if  I 
thought  it." 

"Little  ]3et,  then  why  did  you  not  go  with 
all  the  others  to  Beresford  Abbey  to-day, 
when  Colby  Vincent  went  down  on  his  knees 
to  you  almost  to  make  you  consent  to  go, 
and  proud  Clevo  Terry  even  turned  back  to 
see  if  you  had  not  changed  your  mind  at  the 
last  moment?  I  think  the  other  girls  must 
have  felt  the- compliment.  Two  lackadaisical 
swains,  looking  as  though  they  were  going  to 
the  stake,  instead  of  joining  a  brilliant  picnic 
party — and  all  because  Lady  Bel  Dana  refused 
to  lend  the  sunshine  of  her  presence  on  the 
occasion.  Ha,  ha  !  Own  up  to  me  now,  Bel ; 
you  thought  of  the  cool  shadow  of  this  glorious 
old  apple-tree,  when  you  said  '  No'  to  them, 
didn't  you  ?  and  you  knew  I  would  come  here 
and  fish — and — and  you  didn't  hate  me  then, 
did  you,  Bel?" 

"Then,  now,  and  forever!"  And  Bel  Dana 
swept  past  him  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy 
queen,  only  that  she  was  so  very  petite  the 
effect  was  quite  spoiled.  She  made  one  think 
of  an  enraged  little  wren. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Fred  Leighton  came 
whistling  along  through  the  orchard,  bringing 
his  fishing  implements  and  flinging  them  down 
in  the  back  piazza,  while  he  displayed  his 
finny  treasures  to  Kitty,  who  promised  to  have 
them  instantly  made  ready  for, supper.  After 
that,  Bel  heard  him  come  up  to  his  room  and 
go  down  again,  and  then  she  heard  him  sing- 
ing in  the  parlor  snatches  of  that  beautiful 
duet  they  had  practised  together  that  morn- 
ing, and  then  playing  over  all  those  delicious 
waltzes  until  her  very  brain  went  wild  hearing 
him. 
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The  sun  went  down  toward  the  amber- 
clouded  west,  and  the  first  pale  star  peeped 
forth,  and  still  Bel  Dana  sat  thinking — "you 
have  loved  me  ever  since  you  were  so  high." 
Ah,  that  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  How 
dare  he  say  it  ?  And  was  it  not  true  ?  Years 
ago,  almost  as  far  hack  as  she  could  remem- 
ber, Hal  Dana  and  Fred  Leighton  had  been 
like  brothers.  Every  summer  vacation  was 
spent  by  them  at  the  old  farm-house,  and 
since  they  had  gone  into  business,  the  old 
time  pleasures  could  not  all  be  given  up,-  so 
every  few  weeks,  all  through  the  summer,  they, 
together  with  several  of  their  friends,  man- 
aged to  spend  a  few  days  among  the  cool 
shadows  at  the  farm. 

And  so,  Bel  Dana  grew  up  to  girlhood, 
thinking  of  the  pleasant  days  when  Hal  and 
Fred  were  home,  and  growing  to  think  at  last 
that  they  were  the  only  pleasant  days  that 
came  in  all  the  long,  bright  year. 

The  last  fold  in  the  red  banner  that  draped 
the  west  had  faded,  other  stars  came  out  in 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  young  moon's  pale 
crescent  yet  lingered  over  the  old  pine  woods, 
when  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  along  the 
smooth  road  announced  the  "coming  home." 
Rose  Vincent  came  first,  with  Hal ;  Bel  could 
hear  her  sweet  voice  laughing  as  they  came, 
ringing  out  on  the  clear  evening  air  like  music. 
May  Terry  came  meekly  along  under  the 
awful  shadow  of  her  brother's  wing  ;  while 
▼oung  Vincent  managed  to  ride  very  close  on 
the  other  side. 

Bel  Dana  had  settled  it  in  her  own  mind, 
some  months  before,  that  beautiful  Rose  Vin- 
cent was  to  be  her  sister,  sooner  or  later,  so, 
when  she  crept  softly  up  to  her  room  not  long 
after,  with  her  riding-skirt  over  her  arm, 
and  the  plumes  of  her  hat  drooping  over  her 
dark  curls,  and  bent  down  over  Bel's  chair, 
and  whispered  "Sister,"  she  folded  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  cried  ;  whether  for  joy 
at  Rose's  hajjpiness,  or  she  found  tears  a 
convenient  escape-valve  for  her  own  jn-ivate 
wretchedness. 

Bel  excused  herself  from  going  down  to 
tea,  and  so  all  that  evening  merry  voices  came 
up  from  the  piazza,  and  she  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  hearing  Rose  Vincent  singing 
her  part  in  the  new  duet,  and  over  and  above 
all  the  rest  came  Fred  Leighton's  laughter, 
happy  and  gay.  It  must  have  been  late  when 
they  separated  for  the  night,  for  B(il  had 
been    dozing  a  long  time  when  ]\Iay  Tori-v's 


soft  lips  touched  her  cheek  and  said  "Good- 
night." 

"  You  will  be  well  enough  to  go  to-morrow, 
won't  you,  Bel?  Cleve  has  looked  dismal 
enough  to-day,  and  I  know  it's  because  you 
were  not  with  us.  Do  you  know,  Bel,  I  think 
he  loves  you  ?" 

"Oh.  dear  me  !  No,  don't  let  him,  May  !" 
and  Bel  sat  bolt  upright,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  looking  the  very  picture  of  despair. 
' '  What  shall  I  do  ?  Tell  him  he  must  not,  May ; 
never,  never  in  the  world.  Will  you.  May, 
promise  me  ?"  and  Bel,  with  her  great  fright- 
ened eyes,  and  disordered  hair,  looked  wild 
enough. 

"  Is  he  so  very  disagreeable  then,  Bel  ?•" 

"Oil,  no,  not  that,  dear  May;  but  I  don't 
love  him,  and  I  can't  tell  him,  it  would  seem 
so — so — " 

"  Well,  never  mind  ;  perhaps  I  'm  mistaken 
after  all,  Bell  ;  don't  think  anymore  about  it, 
dear;  good-night;"  and  May  Terry  went  out, 
and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her. 

The  morning  sun  had  but  just  peeped  over 
the  eastern  hills  when  merry  voices  broke  in 
upon  Bel  Dana's  slumbers,  and  the  girls  en- 
tered her  room  ready  for  the  day's  excursion. 

Half  an  hour  after  they  were  all  en  roufe 
for  the  gypsy  encampment,  lying  down  the 
valley  some  dozen  miles.  Cleve  Terry  con- 
stituted himself  Bel's  particular  cavalier,  and 
Fred  Leighton  took  timid  little  May  under  his 
special  guardianship,  while  Mr.  Vincent  was 
forced  into  escorting  one  of  the  dashing  Len- 
oxes. They  were  a  gay  party ;  but  still'  poor 
Bel  Dana,  how  miserably  jealous  she  felt 
seeing  May  Terry's  pale  cheeks  grow  crimson, 
her  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  light  laughter  ripple 
back  on  the  swift  wings  of  the  morning  wind, 
mingling  with  Fred's  ! 

Oh,  had  ever  a  woman  a  lover  like  that  ? 
The  shining  old  serpent,  now  trailing  over  all 
the  flowers,  that  so  short  a  time  ago  were 
filling  hfr  Eden  with  beauty,  hissed  again — 
"Flirt  with  Clevp  Terry  ;  don't  let  a  lover  see 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  you  mis- 
erable. Flirt,  flirt  with  Cleve  Terry!"  But 
that  idea  was  too  ridiculous,  had  poor  heart- 
sick Bel  felt  ever  so  much  inclined,  for  one 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  coquetting  with 
an  iceberg  as  Cleve  Terry,  who  never  was  known 
to  descend  from  his  rigid  perpendicularity. 
"Oh,  wo  to  the  angel  in  woman's  guise," 
thought  Bell,  "  that  dares  trouble  the  waters 
ill  that  placid  pool'." 
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Little,  indeed,  did  Bel  Danca  tliink,  riding 
swiftly  along  on  that  beautiful  morning,  think* 
ing  onlj  of  her  own  troubles,  that  the  angel 
had  already  disturbed,  the  deep  waters  in  the 
heart  of  Cleve  Terry,  and  they  were  at  that 
very  moment  swelling  and  surging,  making 
the  strong  man  a  very  child.  Before  the  day 
was  over,  however,  she  knew  it  all.  He  had 
not  intended  it ;  but  it  came  so  naturally,  so 
easily,  riding  back  in  the  gathering  darkness 
of  the  coming  night,  and  Bel  beside  him,  so 
still  and  quiet,  so  unlike  her  .usual  brilliant 
spirits  that  he  felt  his  heart  go  out  towards 
her  in  sympathy,  and  he  longed  to  fold  her  in 
his  arms,  and  keep  her  quiet,  still,  peaceful, 
all  her  life. 

It  had  been  a  miserable  day  to  Bel,  and  she 
was  going  home  now,  feeling  so  lonely,  so 
wretched,  that  the  tears  would  sometimes 
force  themselves  from  under  the  closed  eye- 
lids, no  matter  how  hard  she  tried  to  keep 
them  back,  and  trickle  down  over  her  burn- 
ing cheeks.  0  how  beautiful  the  glittering 
fruit  on  the  tree  of  temptation,  little  Bel !  but 
how  bitter,  how  accursed  when  plucked  and 
tasted.  It  was  a  very  gentle  hand  laid  on 
Bel  Dana's  bridal  rein,  and  a  low,  kind  voice 
that  said:  "Bell,  you  are  unhappy;  what 
troubles  you  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  evade  the 
question,  and  go  faster  ;  her  horse  was  under 
a  firmer  hand  than  hers  now,  so,  no  matter 
how  wildly  her  chafed  spirit  Longed  to  escape, 
she  must  sit  quietly  and  hear  it  all. 

"Tell  me,  Bel,  what  troubles  you?"  he 
said,  again  feeling  the  hand  that  he  was  half 
crushing  in  his  tremble. 

' '  Why  do  you  think  me  troubled,  Mr.  Terry  ? 
Surjely  a  woman  can  stop  talking  without 
trouble,  can't  she?"  and  Bel  tried  to  laugh, 
but  it  sounded  strangely  foi^ced  and  unnatural. 

"I  tliink  not,  Bel.  Certainly,  not  you,  for 
it  is  as  hard  for  you  to  stop  talking  as  for  a 
bright  little  running  brook  to  stop  singing. 
Listen  to  me,  Bel.  I  must  tell  you,  to-night, 
though  I  have  vowed  a  thousand  times  not  to. 
Hove  you,  Bel  Dana,  dearly,  dearly  !  Can  you 
love  me  ?" 

0  how  the  blear-eyed  old  serpent  of  a  few 
moments  ago  now  sparkled  and  shone  !  The 
eyes  were  glittering  like  a  thousand  stars, 
and  the  forked  tongue  hissed,  "This  is  indeed 
revenge.  Show  him  that  the  heart  he  treats 
but  lightly,  another  stoops  to  win  ;  say  yes — 
yes — yes." 
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"Bel,  darling,  can  you  love  me?"  Ho\7 
tenderlj;  the  little  half-crushed  hand  was 
pressed  and  carried  up  to  the  lips  asking  for 
love  !  How  the  sick  heart,  throbbing  in  Bel 
Dana's  bosom,  whispered,  "Surely,  this  is 
love  !  I  will  try — I  '11  think  no  more  of  one 
that— that"— 

"Speak  to  me,  Bel,  just  one  word;  do  you 
love  me  ?" 

Out  on  the  tip  end  of  the  highest  branch  on 
the  tree  of  temptation  hung  this  golden,  glit- 
tering apple,  higher,  higher,  and  higher ;  still 
Bel  Dana  reached  her  hands  to  grasp  it,  but 
every  light  breeze  blew  it  just  a  little  breath 
beyond — and,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  tremulous,  fluttering  heart,  the  little 
answer  struggled,  and  the  old  serpent  hissed, 
' '  Now,  take  it, ' '  and  into  her  open  hands 
drifted  the  golden  fruit,  ^nd  over  the  white 
lips  drifted  the  low-breathed  "Yes." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  Bel's  feet,  it 
could  not  have  startled  her  more  than  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  speaking  what  she 
knew  was,  in  the  sight  of  high  Heaven,  the 
blackest  falsehood.  But  she  had  said  it,  and 
her  half-palsied  tongue  refused  to  take  it 
back  ;  so  she  sat  mute  and  statue-like,  while 
Cleve  Terry  told  her  how  she  had  made  his 
loveless  life  beautiful — how  henceforth  she  was 
to  be  his,  his  only,  brightest  and  best  beloved. 

How  all  that  long  night  Bel  Dana  tossed 
upon  her  restless  pillow  !  how  dark  life  looked 
to  her  !  Where  now  was  the  glittering-eyed 
tempter?  where  now  the  promisor  of  a  sweet 
revenge  ?  Hidden  down  under  all  the  bright- 
est dreams  in  this  young  life,  watching  how 
well  his  work  had  been  done.  All  the  next 
day  she  lay  in  her  darkened  room,  refusing 
entrance  to  all  but  her  mother.  Even  Mr. 
Terry  turned  away  from  the  door  unanswered, 
and  went  silently  down  the  stairs.  She  heard 
Fred  Leighton's  voice  in  the  hall,  once  or 
twice,  speaking  gently,  and  from  that  she 
turned  wearily  away,  letting  the  tears  flow 
softly  down.     0,  revenge  is  swee.t ! 

It  was  near  evening  ;  the  soft  wind  swept 
the  rose-leaves  clustering  around  the  window 
into  little  pink  drifts  on  the  couch  where  she 
lay,  looking  out  into  the  stillness  beyond. 
How  quiet  everything  was !  only  the  last 
sweet  songs  of  the  birds  flitting  home  to  their 
nests,  or  the  lowing  of  cattle  on  the  far-off' 
hillsides — these  were  all  the  sounds  to  be 
heard,  and  over  all  went  the  golden  sheen  of 
the  setting  sun.     O,  this  world  is  beautiful ! 
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Pity  that  there  should  come  sin  or  sorrow, 
heartbreakings  and  weariness,  and  at  last 
dying. 

There  came  a  firm  step  on  the  stairs,  a  low 
knock  on  the  door,  and  immediately  after 
Hal  Dana  entered  the  room. 

"Bel,  child,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"Oh,  Harry" — and  she  turned  her  pale  face 
down  to  the  pillow — "I  am  so  wretched  !  you 
don't  know." 

"No,  to  be  sure  I  don't  know;  and  it's 
just  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out 
that  I  am  here ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
instantly  all  about  it.  There  's  Cleve  Terry 
down  stairs  deserves  a  strait-jacket — walking 
up  and  down  incessantly,  refusing  to  eat 
or  to  sleep,  and  is  making  a  fool  of  himself 
generally  ;  and  as  for  Fred,  something's  wrong 
with  him,  too — he  sits  with  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  and  glares  at  Cleve  like  a 
wild  beast,  and  never  speaks  ;  and  if  you  '11 
believe  it,  actually  refused  a  cigar  not  fifteen 
minutes  ago.  Now,  you  may  rest  assured, 
something's  up  with  him,  and  it  must  be 
something  awful!  It 's  a  good  thing  the  Len- 
oxes have  taken  the  girls  ofi";  they  'd  have  a 
precious  time  here  with  things  in  this  state. 
Mother's  snivelling  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
father's  stared  at  the  Christian  Observer  for 
two  long  hours,  and  it's  bottom  side  up  all 
the  while.  Heavens  and  earth,  it's  enough 
to  make  a  man  go  distracted!" 

"Harry,  dear,  don't  be  cross  to  me.  I  am 
so  miserable." 

"Well,  child,  what  makes  you  so?  what's 
the  fuss  ?"  And  Hal  drew  his  chair  up  to  his 
sister' s  sofa.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Bel ;  that 's 
a  good  girl ;  I  'm  not  going  to  be  cross,  not  at 
all." 

After  many  tears  and  breakings  down,  it 
was  told  at  last,  told  between  sobs  and  Har- 
ry's ramping  up  and  down  the  chamber  like  a 
caged  lion,  and  denying  all  tlie  while  that  ho 
wasn't  as  cool  as  an  icicle — told  in  a  voice 
choking  with  tears,  but  fold  wholly  without 
the  slightest  concealment — and  Bel  felt  better. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  what  must  be  done." 
This  was  said  emphatically,  and  the  tear- 
stained  face  looked  anxiously  up.  "Bel,  you 
must  tell  Cleve  Terry  this  story  from  beginning 
to  end." 

"0  Harry,  dear  Harry!  I  cannot;  anything 
but  that" — and  she  buried  her  head  in  the 
pillows. 


"  Then  you  are  no  sister  of  mine,  Bel  Dana. 
Am  I  to  have  two*of  my  dearest  friends  made 
fools  of  just  for  your  silly  caprice  ?  No,  Bel, 
in  justice  to  yourself  do  this  ;  it  's  the  only 
honorable  way ;  you  must  know,  child,  this 
is  no  light  matter.  Look  at  Cleve  Terry's 
face  to-day,  and  tell  me  then  if  you  think  it 
child's  play.  Oh,  Bel,  would  to  Heaven  you 
had  never  done  this  !" 

A  stifled  groan  was  his  only  answer. 

"I  don't  say  that  Fred  hasn't  done  wrong, 
too,  Bell ;  but  you  ought  to  know  him  by  this 
time.  Why,  little  sister,  he  has  loved  you  as 
man  loves  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Years  ago, 
Bel,  when  you  were  sick,  and  we  all  thought 
you  were  going  to  die,  he  loved  you  then, 
and  what  do  you  think  it  must  be,  living  on 
till  now  ?  Oh,  Bel,  you  had  nearly  cast  away 
a  priceless  treasure,  a  loving  heart !" 

Another  little  groan  and  shiver  was  his 
answer. 

"  Come,  Bel,  don't  lie  there  and  cry  ;  make 
yourself  ready,  and  come  down.  I  will  go  and 
tell  Cleve  that  you  wish  to  speak  with  him  in 
the  parlor.  Come ;  I  will  give  you  twenty 
minutes." 

"I  cannot;  never,  never.  Oh,  Harry,  will 
nothing  else  do  ?" 

"Nothing,  my  dear  sister;  your  lips  have 
deceived  him,  and  they  must  undeceive. 
Think  of  him,  Bell,  if  l^e  loves  you,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  does — what  will  this  be  to  him. 
Coming  even  from  your  lips  it  will  be  wretch- 
edness, and  from  any  other's  it  would  be  an 
insult  as  well.  Come,  don't  be  selfish  ;  poor 
child,  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;"  and  Harry  Dana 
put  his  arms  around  his  sister,  and  kissed  her 
flushed  cheeks,  and  went  out,  leaving  her 
alone. 

Half  an  hour  after  a  little  trembling  figure 
crept  stealthily  into  the  parlor,  in  the  gray 
twilight,  with  eyes  swollen  with  tears,  and  a 
face  as  white  as  her  dress. 

"Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Bel?"  and 
Cleve  Terry  came  forward  to  meet  her.  "Are 
you  better,  Bel?"  he  asked,  tenderly,  seating 
her  on  a  couch  by  the  window. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  answer,  and  a  longer 
time  still  to  tell  him  why  she  came  to  him  ; 
but  it  was  all  over  at  last ;  and  all  the  bright 
hopes  that  had  buoyed  him  up  in  this  new 
found  world  of  bliss  went  drifting  slowly 
awaj,  and  he  was  again  afloat  in  the  old 
ocean  of  loneliness,  now  darker  and  drearier 
than  ever. 
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**And  are  you  sure  you  love  him  now, 
Bel  ?"  he  asked,  at  length,  thinking  of  Fred. 

"Yes.  I  love  him.  I  l^ave  loved  him  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  child."  She  said  it  softly 
and  low.  "But  I  did  not  know  how  much 
until  I  promised  to  love  you,  and  then,  look- 
ing into  my  own  heart,  I  saw  how  utterly  and 
basely  I  had  wronged  you,  and  so — and  so  I 
came  to  see  how  much  I  loved  him." 

"  And  he  loves  you  ?  God  bless  you  both, 
good- by;"  and  before  Bel  Dana  could  realize 
it,  a  swift  kiss  had  descended  upon  her 
upturned  forehead,  and  her  hands  had  been 
clasped  in  his,  and  then  she  was  alone. 

The  room  was  quite  dark  now,  only  the 
pale  moonlight  lay  without  soft  and  still. 
Presently  a  footstep  sounded  at  the  door,  and 
soon  after,  a  gentle  voice  whispered — "For- 
give me,  darling ;  I  had  not  dreamed  that  I 
couZc? lose  you."  Surely  Bell  Dana's  hate  was 
not  very  desperate,  sitting  there  in  the  cool 
stillness  of  the  summer's  night,  listening  to 
words  spoken  so  low  that  not  even  the  light- 
winged  zephyr,  floating  in  through  the  vine- 
draped  window,  could  catch  the  faintest 
whisper. 

This  beautiful  summer  finds  a  gay  party 
with  Fred  Leighton  and  his  wife  enjoying  the 
cool  breezes  at  the  old  farm. 

Cleve  Terry  lives  abroad ;  Harry  and  Rose 
saw  him  often  on  their  wedding-tour,  and  hint 
of  a  "dark-eyed  ladie"  that  he  will  probably 
bring  home  with  him  when  he  comes. 

The  flowers  in  Bel  Leighton' s  Eden  are  all 
fresh  and  fragrant  to-day.  No  glittering 
temptation  woos  her  from  the  beautiful  path 
where  she  walks  uprightly,  no  reaching  forth 
to  grasp  at  fancied  pleasure  that  fades  while 
yet  your  hands  are  clasping  it,  for  she  learned 
long  years  ago,  that  * '  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
was  over  it  all !" 


WANTS  AND  WISHES. 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  is  a 
somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  expression. 
For  who  can  determine  the  exact  limits  of 
man's  needs,  or  fix  a  boundary  to  his  require- 
ments ? 

It  is  not  what  are  termed  the  bare  necessa- 
ries of  life,  the  plain  food  and  simple  raiment, 
which  can  in  all  cases  be  designated  as  wants, 
and  everything  beyond  as  superfluities. 

The  same  things  which  in  one  state  of 
society  assume  the  nature  of  superfluities  will 


become  real  needs  in  another.  It  was  re- 
marked by  Sydney  Smith  that  all  degrees  of 
nations  begin  by  living  in  pig-sties.  "The 
king  or  the  priest  first  gets  out  of  them,  then 
the  noble,  then  the  pauper  ;  in  proportion  as 
each  class  becomes  more  opulent.  Better 
tastes  arise  from  better  circumstances,  and 
the  luxury  of  one  period  is  the  wretchedness 
of  another." 

We  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  comforts 
many  of  those  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life 
which  long  usage  has  rendered  so  familiar, 
that  to  be  deprived  of  such  would  be  felt  as 
hardships. 

The  mind  becomes  so  familiarized  with  the 
surroundings  of  daily  existence,  that  the  very 
objects  which  at  first  seem  magnificent  and 
luxurious  will  gradually,  and  by  constant 
association,  form  a  part  of  our  ordinary  re- 
quirements, and  be  sought  for  as  such.  If  a 
dozen  persons  were  asked  to  give  an  example 
of  a  luxury,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at 
least  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  would  bring 
forward  something,  the  enjoyment  or  use  of 
which  they,  seldom  or  ever  experience.  Thus 
individual  habits  and  social  customs  are 
amongst  the  most  authoritative  dictators  as  to 
what  we  must  have,  and  what  we  can  do 
without.  And  it  is  a  common  and  true  remark 
that  if  we  do  not  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
use  of  such  and  such  things,  we  shall  never  feel 
the  want  of  them,  if  we  are  deprived  of  them. 

Life  is  a  season  of  anticipation ;  full  of 
hopes,  expectations,  and  desires.  There  are 
few  whose  thoughts  are  so  completely  absorbed 
in  the  time  being,  the  occupations  and  events 
of  the  passing  hour,  as  to  be  quite  free  from 
all  speculations  as  to  the  future.  None  can 
be  said  to  live  strictly  in  the  present ;  all  are 
more  or  less  prone  to  indulge  in  schemes  for 
future  carrying  out,  to  planning  for  the  time  to 
come,  as  best  suits  their  ideas  of  happiness. 
Thought,  reason,  the  reflective  faculties,  while 
they  lead  us  in  a  retrospective  direction,  alike 
encourage  a  prospective  range  of  fancy.  To 
rise  above  mere  animal  instinct,  to  aspire  to 
something  beyond  mere  animal  enjoyments, 
is  both  the  privilege  and  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  understanding,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  culture  which  the  mental  organ- 
ization is  brought  to  sustain,  so  will  these 
aspirations  ascend  in  the  intellectual  scale. 
"  It  is  only  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people," 
says  Sydney  Smith,  "that  can  ever  be  occu- 
pied by  the  necessaries  of  life  alone." 
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Thus  it  is  that  civilization  produces  wants 
which  savage  life  cannot  even  anticipate  ;  and 
when  we  read  or  hear  of  the  aborigines  of 
any  country  we  intuitively  form  an  opinion 
how  far  they  are  removed  from  barbarism 
according  to  the  knowledge  we  have  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  conveniences 
of  civilized  life.  The  improvements,  inven- 
tions, and  discoveries  ever  going  on  in  a  highly 
civilized  state  not  only  increase  the  number, 
but  materially  alter  the  character  of  what  is 
considered  as  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Lord  Macaulay '  s  ' '  William 
and  Mary"  very  significant,  as  illustrating  the 
different  estimation  in  which  the  same  quali- 
fication, or  rather  the  absence  of  a  qualification 
is  held  at  different  periods,  or  in  v  various 
stages  of  society. 

In  alluding  to  the  two  antagonistic  com- 
manders of  the  battle  of  Landen,  the  great 
historian  says:  "Never  perhaps  was  the 
change  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
produced  in  the  art  of  war  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  on  that  day.  At  Landen  two 
poor  sickly  beings,  who  in  a  rude  state  of 
society  would  have  been  regarded  as  too  puny 
to  bear  any  part  in  combat,  were  the  souls  of 
two  great  armies.  In  some  heathen  countries 
they  would  have  been  exposed  while  infants. 
In  Christendom,  they  would  six  hundred 
years  earlier  have  been  sent  to  some  quiet 
cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time 
when  men  had  discovered  that  the  strength 
of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
strength  of  the  mind." 

Yet  none  will  regard  this  triumph  of  the 
mental  over  the  physical  as  owing  solely  to 
the  intrinsic?  value  of  the  former,  but  to  its 
adaptation  to  existing  circumstances.  When 
bodily  vigor  was  in  the  ascendant,  it  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  the  mode 
of  warfare  then  existing  ;  then  the  force  of 
the  human  arm  was  indispensable  in  wielding 
the  huge  weapons  of  warfare,  which  had  not 
yet  given  place  to  the  firearms  of  modern 
tknes,  and  for  which  something  besides  simple 
imiscular  strength  is  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cessful using. 

As  in  the  art  of  war,  so  also  in  every  other 
department  of  human  affairs,  progress  every- 
wliere  brings  about  an  alteration  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age. 

Progress,  which  is  the  gradual  advancement 
step  by  step  towards  the  summit  of  perfection, 
tramples  under  feet  as  useless  many  qualifi- 


cations formerly  deemed  of  high  value,  while 
it  picks  uj)  others,  and  by  the  aid  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  transforms  their  nature, 
or  rather  alters  their  appear^ince,  so  as  to 
assume  a  different  style  of  character  and 
feature ;  for  progressive  advancement  is  an 
improvement  on  a  former  or  existing  system  ; 
inventions  and  discoveries  being  agents  in 
carrying  on  the  work. 

Thus  the  character  and  extent  of  the  wants 
of  any  period  are  regulated  and  determined 
by  those  surrounding  circiimstances  over 
which  mankind  in  an  individual  capacity  can 
have  no  control.  And  it  is  remarkable  how 
readily  individual  tastes  and  inclinations  will 
assimilate  with  prevailing  customs,  and  become 
naturalized  to  habits  most  alien. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  consider 
the  gratification  of  every  individual  inclination 
as  necessary  indulgence,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  fix  the  standard  of  our  wants  by  our  wishes. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  great  distinction, 
for  there  are  many  people  who  in  reality  want 
for  nothing,  and  have  enough  and  to  spare ; 
who  if  their  wishes  were  to  be  taken  as  re- 
quirements would  be  in  want  of  many  things  ; 
while  others  less  favored  by  fortune  and  cir- 
cumstances evince  the  utmost  satisfaction 
with  their  condition,  and  remain  content  with 
such  things  as  they  have,  seeing  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  procure  more  or  better.  Does 
it  require  a  moment's  consideration  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  states  of  feeling  is  the 
most  happy  and  desirable  ? 

"If  you  would  have  your  desires  always 
effectual,  place  them  on  things  which  are  in 
your  power  to  obtain,"  was  the  advice  of  one 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  And  this  is  the 
way  to  regulate  our  wishes  according  to  our 
wants. 


MY   THEME. 


BY    HENRY     ASTEX. 


My  theme  was  Love,  still  new,  though  old  as  Time, 

Aud  with  the  royal  word  I  crowued  the  page, 
But  theu  the  dainty  aud  coquettish  rhyme 

Would  not  be  caiight,  aud  so  I  in  a  rage 
Threw  down  my  pen..    When  like  a  mother's  kiss 

Upou  my  brow  her  gentle  hand  did  rest. 
And  these  her  words :  "  Your  theme  is  not  amiss  ; 

I  'd  only  hint  how  it  should  be  expressed, 
To  bring  you  golden  fame.     The  ouly  way 

The  seeds  of  immortality  to  give  it, 
Is  not  to  sing  (let  those  do  that  who  may), 

Lut  live  your  poem,  darling  ;  try  to  live  it !" 


CINDERELLA;  OE,  THE  LITTLE  GLASS  SLIPPER.^- 


y   S.    ANNIE   FROST. 


Characters. 

I;ORD  Easygoing,  an  old  man,  childish  and  hen- 
pecked. 
Lady  Disdain,  his  wife. 

Charlotte,  )  j^^^^  Disdain's  daughters. 

Annabelle,  )  -^ 

Cinderella,  Lord  Easygoing 's  daughter. 

Prince  Amour. 

Fantasia,  Cinderella's /a? r_y  god-mother. 

Bully  Tin,  the  Prince's  herald. 

King,  Queen,  and  Courtiers. 

Costumes. 

Lord  Easygoing.  Scene  1st.  White  wig  and 
"beard,  dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  velvet  cap, 
cane  and  snuffbox.  Scenes  2d,  3c?,  and  4th. 
Black  velvet  suit. 

Lady  Disdain,  dress  of  gay  silk  with  a  long 
train,  satin  petticoat,  powdered  hair  and 
feathers. 

Charlotte.  Scene  1st.  A  dress  of  rich  blue 
silk,  white  satin  petticoat,  and  lace  kerchief 
over  the  head.  Scene  2d  and  2>d.  Ball-dress 
of  white  tarletan  over  pink  silk,  trimmed  with 
roses,  trainof  white  spangled  jewels  and  flowers 
in  the  hair.     Scene  4th  same  as  Scene  1st. 

Annabelle.  Scene  1st.  Dress  of  yellow 
silk  over  a  white  silk  petticoat,  lace  kerchief 
over  the  head.  Scene  2d  and  3d.  Crimson 
velvet  dress  and  train  over  white  satin  skirt. 
Hair  dressed  with  jewels  and  flowers.  Sce7ie 
4th  same  as  1st. 

Cinderella.  A  long,  loose  dress  of  gray 
cotton,  made  to  fall  straight  and  full  over  the 
whole  figure,  high  in  the  neck  with  long 
sleeves  ;  patches  and  darns  of  every  shape, 
size,  and  color'  all  over  the  dress.  Hair  cov- 
ered with  a  faded  cotton  kerchief  (this  dress 
must  be  made  to  completely  cover  the  figure, 
as  for  rapid  change  the  ball-dress  must  be 
worn  under  it  ;  by  fastening  it  with  one  button 
on  a  band  at  the  throat,  it  will  fall  off  instantly 
when  unbuttoned).  Scene,  2d.  Same  as  l.s^ 
until  transformation,  then,  ball-dress  of  white 


*  The  love  for  private  theatricals,  cliai-ades,  and  pro- 
verbs beini^  this  winter  the  ruling  power  in  almost  every 
social  gathering,  it  seems  to  us  but  fair  that  the  little 
folks  should  have  the  opportunity  to  try  their  talents  and 
amuse  their  frienils.  The  usual  performances  are  voted 
6tui)id  by  more  than  one-half  the  juveniles,  who  want  to 
cut  out  all  the  long  speeches  and  reduce  tlie  four-syllabled 
words  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  We  are  sure,  then, 
that  the  parties  for  whom  the  present  series  of  little  dramas 
were  written,  will  greet  their  old  friends,  Cinderella  &  Co., 
with  a  warm  welcome.  The  achool-room,  parlor,  or 
nursery  may  be  turned  into  a  theatre,  and  older  folks 
must  submit  to  have  their  finery  reduced  by  busy  little 
fingers  till  royal  robes  and  ball  dresses  fit  little  forms. 
The  .speeches  are  not  too  long  for  quick  little  brains  to 
master,  and  U'e  are  certain  that  such  old  and  dear  friends 
as  the  book  of  fairy  tales  offers  will  never  have  any 
trouble  in  finding  a  personator  in  the  juvenile  department. 
Hoping  that  the  present  sca'^on's  demand  will  give  her 
efforts  a  welcome,  the  author  hazards  the  first  of  her 
"Fairy  Tale  Dramas." 
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lace  over  white  silk,  richly  spangled  and 
trimmed  ;  train  of  spangled  white  lace  ;  hair 
dressed  with  white  flowers  and  pearls  ;  slip- 
pers of  white  satin,  thickly  covered  with 
transparent  glass  beads.  Scene  3d.  Ball- 
dress.  Long  veil  of  white  lace  thrown  over 
face  and  head,  and  falling  over  the  figure. 
Under  the  veil  a  small  coronet  of  pearls.  Scene 
4th  same  as  1st  and  2d. 

Prince  Amour.  Dress  of  blue  velvet,  slashed 
with  white  satin  and  trimmed  with  silver. 
White  lace  collar  and  cravat.  White  silk 
stockings,  blue  velvet  slippers  with  lace  and 
silver  bows.  Cap  of  blue  velvet  with  white 
feather  and  silver  clasp. 

Fantasia.  Dress  of  dark  blue  stuff ;  scarlet 
cloak  with  hood  ;  high-heeled  shoes  with  large 
'buckles;  clocked  stockings;  white  cap  and 
crutch. 

Bully  Tin.  Dress  of  scarlet  and  white  ; 
high  boots  with  gold  tassels,  scarlet  cap  with 
white  feather,  horn  with  scarlet  hangings  and 
ribbons. 

King,  Queen,  and  Courtiers  in  rich,  old- 
fashioned  dresses,  trains,  feathers,  powder, 
and  large  fans. 

Scene  L  Dressing-room  of  Lady  Disdain.  A 
table  in  centre  of  room  supports  a  mirror,  pin- 
cushion, and  a  lot  of  finery,  flovjers,  gloves, 
ribbons,  fans,  and  jewels.  Upon  the  sofa  and 
chairs  are  thrown  shawls  and  dresses  of  gay 
colors.  Curtain  rises  discovering  Cinderella 
arranging  the  room. 

Cin.  {yawning).  My  sisters  are  just  up; 
but  I  feel  as  if  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Oh, 
how  tired  I  am !  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
since  the  first  peep  of  dawn  ;  yet  not  half  my 
day's  labor  is  finished.  I  've  swept,  dusted, 
and  scoured,  washed,  ironed,  and  baked,  made 
fires  and  sifted  cinders  enough  to  earn  the 
name  my  sisters  give  me.  Two  little  years 
to-day  since  my  own  dear  mother  died  !  Two 
years  only  since  I  was  the  pet  and  darling  of 
this  house,  wore  fine  dresses,  had  my  own 
maid  to  wait  upon  me,  slept  on  a  down  bed 
under  silk  quilts,  feasted  upon  pastry  and 
bonbons,  and  now,  rags  and  a  crust  are  all 
that  poor  Cinderella  may  have.  Heighho  ! 
Everybody  is  out  {sits  down)  ;  my  step-mother 
and  sisters  have  gone  to  buy  blue  satin  for  a 
new  petticoat  for  Charlotte  {lays  her  head  dovm 
on  table),  and  I— I — {yawning),  am  so  tired — 
and — sleepy.  I  {closes  her  eyes)  think — I  '11 
take  a  nap.     {Sleeps.) 
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Enter  Fantasia,  in  a  rage. 

Fan.  Here  's  a  pretty  mess,  upon  my  word. 
Alter  working  for  five  hundred  years  without 
any  rest  to  try  and  get  my  realms  in  perfect 
order,  I  can't  turn  in  for  a  little  nap  of  a 
couple  of  years  without  the  whole  of  my 
speciul  charge  being  upset.  Now  in  this  one 
family,  where  my  pretty  darling  god-child 
lives,  what  a  revolution  they  have  made  here. 
My  Lord  Easygoing  must  get  him  a  new  wife, 
with  two  fine  daughters,  and  these  three 
vixens  make  a  slave  of  my  pet !  If  this  is  the 
way  things  go  on  when  I  take  a  nap,  I  '11 
never  sleep  another  wink  !  I  '11  not  return  to 
fairy  land  till  tiiere  is  some  change  for  the 
better  !  Ha !  whom  have  we  here  ?  the  kitchen 
maid !  (Peeps  into  Cinderella^ s  face.)  No  !  my 
god-child,  as  I  live,  and  fast  asleep.  What  a 
disgusting  dress !  So  my  pretty  messenger 
from  fairy  land  told  me  no  lies  !  Oh,  my  fine 
Lady  Disdain,  you  've  heated  a  pretty  kettle 
of  hot  water  here,  and  I  '11  see  that  you  get 
your  full  share  upon  your  own  head.  Where 
is  Lord  Easygoing  ?  I  '11  find  him  and  see 
what  he  has  got  to  say  for  himself. 

lExit  Fantasia. 

Enter  Lady  Disdain,  Charlotte,  and  Axna- 

BELLE. 

Lady  D.  Was  it  not  lucky  we  heard  the 
news  of  Prince  Amour's  ball  here,  at  the  very 
gate  ?  We  might  have  been  out  when  the 
herald  came  ;  but  now — 

Char.  We  can  discuss  our  dress  and  jewels. 

Anna.  And  try  what  color  suits  us  best  by 
night. 

Lady  D.  (seefj^^r  Cinderella).  Heyday!  A 
lazy  idler!  {Shakes  her.)  Wake  up!  A  pretty 
time  of  day  for  napping ! 

Cin.  (rubbing  her  eyes).  Are  you  back  al- 
ready ? 

Char.  So  this  is  the  way  you  mind  your 
work  when  we  are  out  ?  Pray,  since  you  have 
so  much  time  to  sleep,  are  all  your  tasks  ac- 
complished ?     My  laces  washed  ? 

Anna.  My  slippers  trimmed  ? 

Lady  D.  The  dinner  cooked  ? 

Char.  The  pastry  baked  ? 

Anna.  My  ribbons  scoured  1 

Ijady  D.  The  beds  all  made  ? 

Char,  The  rooms  in  order  ? 

Anna.  The  floors  all  swept  ? 

Cin.  (running  from  one  to  the  other).  0  pray 
forgive  me  !  all  shall  yet  be  done. 


Char,  (pushing  her) .  Go,  then,  and  do  it ! 

Anna,  (striking  her)^  Don't  be  idling  here! 

Lady .D.  (shaking  her).  And  no  more  sleep- 
ing in  the  daytime,  Miss  !  (  They  all  push  her 
about,  and  strike  her.     Loud  knocking.) 

Char.  Go  to  the  gate,  and  see  who  knocks 
so  loudly.  lExit  Cinderella. 

Lady  D.  No  doubt  it  is  Prince  Amour's 
herald  I 

Anna.  Come  to  invite  us  to  the  ball. 

Char.  0  how  delightful ! 

Enter  Cinderella. 

Cin.  A  herald  from  the  court  of  Prince 
Amour,  who  asks  to  see  the  ladies. 

Char.   Show  him  up.      \_Exit  Cinderella. 

Anna.  I  'm  all  impatience  till  the  hax)py 
night. 

Enter  Cinderella  and  the  Herald,  Bully  Tin. 

Bidly  Tin  (boioing).  Fair  ladies.  Prince 
Amour  designs  to  give  a  ball  to-morrow  night, 
and  begs  that  you  will  grace  it  by  your  pre- 
sence. 

Lady  D.  Say  to  the  Prince  that  we,  with 
pleasure,  will  obey  his  summons. 

\_Exit  Bully  Tin. 

Char.  To-morrow  night!  We  have  but  lit- 
tle time  to  give  to  any  thought  but  dress, 
before  the  hour.  I  shall  wear  white  over 
pink  ;  it  suits  my  hair  and  eyes. 

Anna.  And  I  my  crimson  velvet  over  white 
satin.  My  diamonds,  too,  shall  do  honor  to 
this  great  occasion,  for — in  solemn  secrecy — 
they  say  the  Prince  will  make  this  the  excuse 
for  bringing  all  the  beauties  of  his  realm  be- 
fore him,  that  from  the  fair  assembly  he  may 
choose  a  bride.  (Sweeps  up  the  room.)  No  one 
yet  can  say  what  lovely  girl  will  be  his  choice  ! 

Char,  (aside).  Conceited  piece  !  As  if  my 
chance  were  not  as  good  as  hers  ;  brunettes 
are  always  more  attractive  than  these  insipid 
blondes. 

Lady  D.  The  carriage  is  still  waiting  ;  shrill 
we  go  now  to  select  the  dresses  for  to-morrow  ? 

Char.  At  once ! 

Anna.  Without  delay ! 

Lady  D.  And  for  you.  Miss,  see  that  when 
we  return  we  do  not  catch  you  napping. 

{^Exeunt  Lady  Disdain,  Charlotte,  and 
Annabelle. 

Cin.  And  I  am  not  invited.  Yet  I  am  Lord 
Easygoing's  only  child,  and  they  are  but — 
Tut !  tut !  what  am  I  saying?  Am  I  becomiiip: 
envious    and    spiteful,    grudging   my    sisters 
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pleasure  because  I  do  not  sliare  it  ?     I  trust 
not! 

Enter  Lord  Easygoing. 

Lord  E.  Where  's  my  bird  ? 

Cin.  {cheer fully) .   Here  I  am,  papa. 

Lord  E.  (aside).  Fantasia  says  I  'm  an  old 
fool ;  but  I  guess  if  sbe  bad  my  Lady  Disdain 
to  deal  with  she  'd  find  submission  was  the 
only  course  for  peace* 

Cin.  Why  what  a  long  face,  papa  ! 

Lord  E.  Why,  yes  ;  bring  me  a  chair,  dear. 
(  Sits  doiun. )  Your  godmamma  has  been  here, 
dear. 

Cin.  What,  the  darling  little  old  woman 
who  used  to  come  to  see  mamma  ? 

Lord  E.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  she  says  you  are  ill 
treated,  my  love.   {Crying.) 

Cin.,(coaxingly).  And  has  she  been  teasing 
you? 

Lord  E.  (sobbing).  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  your 
stepmother  won't  let  me  interfere. 

Cin.  There,  dear,  don't  cry  !  Some  of  these 
days  you  and  I  will  run  off  to  a  place  where 
the  beds  make  themselves,  and  joints  come 
from  market  ready  cooked. 

Lord  E.  (brightly).  So  we  will! 

Cin.  There,  you  sit  still,  and  I  will  go  find 
you  a  cake  or  piece  of  pie. 

[Exit  Cinderella. 

Lord  E.  I  am  sure  Fantasia  must  be  mis- 
taken about  her  being  unhappy.  Pretty 
birdie  !  Anyhow  there  's  no  use  in  trying  to 
do  anything  my  Lady  Disdain  forbids,  and  she 
rules  this  house  completely.  I  can't  out- 
scold,  out-fight,  out-argue,  or  outdo  her ;  so 
I  just  go  along  as  easy  as  I  can. 

[  Curtain  falls. 

Scene  II,  same  as  Scene  I. —  Curtain  rises,  dis- 
covering Charlotte  and  Annabelle  -dressing 

for  the  ball.  Charlotte  stands  in  front  of 
mirror  arranging  her  headdress ;  Annabelle 
walks  up  and  down  admiring  her  dress ;  Lady 
Disdain  seated  upon  a  sofa  in  background; 
Cinderella,  kneeling,  arranges  Charlotte's 
train ;  Lord  Easygoing  in  an  armchair  by  the 

fire. 

Lady  D.  A  little  more  to  the  right,  Cinde- 
rella !     So !  that  fold  is  perfect ! 

Cin.  (rising).  Now  your  train  falls  grace- 
fully, sister. 

Char.  Indee'd  !  With  my  figure  it  must  be 
graceful.   ■ 

Anna.  I  suppose  the  conceited  little  thing 
thinks  it  Is  all  her  taste. 


Lord  E.  I  am  sure,  Annabelle,  it  hung 
vilely  before  Ella  touched  it. 

Lady  D.  (scornfuily).  Men  are  great  judges, 
indeed. 

Lord  E.  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  I  only 
said — 

Lady  D.  I  heard  you.  Cinderella,  make 
Annabelle' s  feather  droop  a  little  more  to  the^ 
right. 

Cin.    (arranging feather).   So? 

Lord  E.  And  then  run  and  put  on  your 
own  ball-dress.  You  are  giving  all  your  time 
to  your  sisters,  and  will  never  be  ready  your- 
self. 


Cin.  Oh,  I  am  not  to 


go 


Char,  (scornfully).  You  go  !  A  cinder-sifter 
in  a  ball-room. 

Anna.  The  idea!  (Laughs.)  Fancy  that 
figure  in  a  palace. 

Lord  E.  But  I  want  her  to  go. 

Lady  D.  She  is  not  going.  Say  no  more 
about  it. 

Lord  E.  But,  my  dear — 

Lady  D.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  rule  this  house, 
or  I  ?  If  I  am  not  to  have  my  own  way  about 
everything,  I  had  better  leave.  Cinderella,  see 
if  the  carriage  waits.  [Exit  Cinderella. 

T^ord  E.  Poor  little  birdie  ! 

Lady  D,  I  wish  you  would  not  put  such 
ideas  into  the  child's  head.  It  does  not  suit 
me  to  have  three  daughters  to  take  about, 
and  Cinderella  is  content  to  stay  at  home,  if 
you  don't  make  her  wish  to  go. 

Enter  Cinderella. 

Cin.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door. 

Lady  D.  Come,  my  dears.  My  lord,  you 
must  ride  upon  the  box  ;  you  would  crumple 
my  darling's  dresses  inside. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Disdain,  Charlotte,  and 
Annabelle. 

Lord  E.  Good-night,  my  pet.  I  wish  you 
were  going. 

Cin.  (cheerfully).  0  never  mind  me,  papa. 
I  shall  do  very  well,  indeed.     Good-night ! 

Lord  E.  (kissing  her) .  Good-niglit,  my  pretty 
pet. 

Lady  D.  (behind  the  scenes).  Are  you  going 
to  keep  us  waiting  all  night  ? 

Lord  E.  I  am  coming,  my  dear.  I  am 
coming.  [Exit  hastily. 

Cin.  What  a  fine  time  they  will  all  have  ! 
Music,  dancing — I  wonder  if  I  have  forgotten 
how  to  dance  (tries  a  few  steps  and  loses  an  old 
shoe).     Tliere,  my  shoe  is  off  (kicks  off  the  other 
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one)  ;  I  can  dance  now !  {Sings  a  few  notes, 
dancing  to  the  tune.)  Ah,  they  will  dance  to 
grand  music.  Everybody  will  be  gay  there; 
and  here  (weeping)  it  is  x^ry  dull.  The  Prince, 
too,  they  say,  is  so  handsome  and  good.  How 
I  should  like  to  see  him!  {Sobbing.)  It  is 
\eYy  hard — I  never  go  anywhere  1 

Enter  Fantasia. 

Fan.  (aside).  Alone,  and  in  tears.  "Where  is 
the  cheerfulness  her  father  talks  about  ? 
(Aloud.)   What  is  the  matter,  my  pretty  dear  ? 

Cin.  (starting  up).  My  godmother  ! 

Fan.  Yes,  my  dear.  No.  you  needn't  kiss 
me,  because  I  have  just  lunched  on  toad- 
stools, and  they  might  disagree  with  you. 
What  were  you  crying  about? 

Cin.  (sobbing).   I  was — wishing — that — 

Fan.  That  you  might  go  to  Prince  Amour's 
ball  ?     Was  not  that  it  ? 

Cin.  Yes. 

Fan.  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ?  Your  father 
promised  me  to  take  you. 

Cin.  But  Lady  Disdain  would  not  let  me  go. 

Fan.  Well,  I  intend  you  shall  go.  First, 
we  must  provide  a  coach.  Go  to  the  yard, 
and  touch  a  pumpkin  with  my  crutch,  then 
touch  the  mouse-trap  and  the  rat-trap ;  behind 
the  watering-pot  you  '11  find  six  lizards ;  these, 
too,  you  must  rap  smartly,  then  return  here 
to  me. 

Cin.  (talcing  the  crutch).   I  fly  to  obey  you. 
[Exit  Cinderella. 

Fan.  What 's  this  ?  The  child's  old  shoes, 
as  I'm  a  fairy  (puts  them  in  her  pocket).  So, 
my  Lady  Disdain  won't  let  her  go!  We'll 
see  whether  she  or  I  am  the  strongest. 

Enter  Cinderella. 

Fan.  Well,  my  dear,  did  you  obey  me? 

Cin.  0  my  dear  godmother!  never  was  seen 
such  a  change.  The  pumpkin  to  a  fine  gilt 
coach  is  turned,  the  mice  to  horses,  the  rat 
to  a  driver,  while  the  six  lizards  are  most 
splendid  footmen. 

Fan.  W^ell,  my  dear,  why  do  you  wait  ?  Is 
not  this  such  an  equipage  as  you  wish  to  take 
you  to  the  ball  ? 

Cin.  Yes,  dear  godmother — but — but — must 
I  go  in  this  dress  ? 

Fan.  (touching  her  dress).  Look  in  the  mirror. 

Cin.  (shaldng  off  the  grag  dress,  which  is  pu/ted 
off  the  stage  bg  a  string).  O  what  a  lovely  dress  ! 
(  Takes  the  kerchief  off  her  head. )  And  my  hair 
all  arranged — thank  you  a  thousand  times. 


Fan.  Go  now,  then. 

Cin.  (hesitating).  I — I — have  lost  my  shoes. 

Fan.  (taking  the  glass  slippers  from  her  pocket). 
Why  these  too  have  touched  the  crutch.  Put 
them  on,  my  dear,  and  then  away. 

Cin.  (putting  on  slippers).  How  charmingly 
they  fit  me ! 

Fan.  And  as  they  are  fairy  shoes,  they  will 
fit  no  one  else.  Now,  my  dear,  listen  to  me. 
You  must  leave  the  ball  before  midnight ! 
Remember  !  If  you  are  there  but  one  minute  J 
after  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  your  gay  dress  1 
will  become  rags,  your  coach  a  pumpkin, 
your  horses  mice,  your  driver  a  rat,  and  your 
footmen  lizards.     Will  you.  be  careful? 

Cin.  I  will  return  in  time. 

Fan.  Go,  then !  Good-night !  Remember, 
twelve  o'clock.  \_Exit  Cinderella. 

Fan,  Now  for  the  palace.          [Curtain falls. 


Scene  III. — Ball-room  in  Prince  Amour' s/^aZoce. 
Upon  a  raised  throne,  in  centre  of  background, 
are  seated  the  King  and  Queen.  Courtiers 
are  standing  round  them  ;  others  walking  about 
the  room.  Prince  Amoue  standing  near  right 
of  foreground. 

Prince  A.  Choose  a  wife  from  these  fair 
ladies  of  my  father's  kingdom  ?  Such  are  the 
royal  commands  to  me  this  morning,  but  as 
yet  I  have  seen  none  to  please  my  taste. 
They  say  the  daughters  of  my  Lady  Disdain 
are  beautiful  (musingly).  Perhapj — I — well, 
well,  choose  I  must  to-night,  and  the  kind 
fairies  guide  me  to  a  good  selection! 

Enter  Bully  Tin. 

Prince  A.  Another  arrival !  The  palace  bids 
fair  to  be  crowded. 

Bullg  Tin.  Lord  Easygoing,  Lady  Disdain, 
and  the  Ladies  Charlotte  and  Annabelle. 

Prince  A.  Ah,  the  rival  belles  ! 

Enter  Lord  Easygoing,  Lady 'Disdain,  Char- 
lotte, and  Annabelle, 

Prince  A.  (aside).  What  overdressed,  con- 
ceited-looking girls  ! 

(Lord  Easygoing  and  party  advance  to  the 
throne  and  make  a  deep  reverence,  which  the  Kino 
and.  Queen  return.) 

Prince  A.  (advancing  to  them).  We  thank 
you,  sir,  that  you  allow  our  court  to  be  de- 
lighted by  the  presence  of  so  much  grace  and 
beauty  (offers  his  hand  to  Charlotte)  ;  permit 
me  to  find  you  a  partner  for  the  dance  (iniro- 
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duces  her  to  one  of  the  courtiers,  who  walks  with 
her). 

Anna,  (aside).  How  handsome  and  graceful ! 
He  lias  found  Charlotte  another  partner ; 
surely  he  intends  himself  to  dance  with  me. 

Enter  Bully  Tijt. 

Bully  Tin  (bowing  to  Prince  Amour).  Most 
gracious  Prince ! 

Prince  A.  I  listen,  my  good  herald.  What 
weighty  news  sits  now  upon  your  brow  ? 

BuUi/  Tin.  An  unknown  princes^  has  driven 
into  the  court.  Her  coach  of  finest  gold  glit- 
ters with  jewels  ;  six  footmen  stand  erect  be- 
hind ;  while  six  gray  horses  of  the  rarest 
breed  prance  on  before.  She  sends  word  that, 
passing  through  the  country,  she  has  heard 
of  your  festivities,  and  asks  the  privilege  of 
joining  you. 

Prince  A.  I  will,  myself,  bid  her  alight. 

[Exit,  preceded  by  Bully  Tin,  who  walks 
backward,  bowing. 

Anna.  Rude  fellow !  Papa,  do  you  know 
no  one  here  ? 

Lord  E.  Why,  yes,  my  love.  (Introduces 
Annabelle  to  one  of  the  courtiers,  then  returns 
and  seats  himself  and  Lady  Disdain.) 

Lady  D.  (discontentedly).  Prince  Amour  is 
not  too  polite  to  my  dear  daughters. 

Enter  Prince  Amoue,  leading  in  Cinderella, 
veiled. 

Prince  A.  Before  you  greet  my  royal  parents, 
permit  me  to  remove  this  envious  veil,  which 
hides  the  charms  I  burn  to  see  revealed. 
(Removes  the  veil,  handing  it  to  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers. ) 

Cin.  You  honor  my  poor  self  too  highly. 

Prince  A.  (bowing  low).  Such  charms  cannot 
be  too  much  honored.  Allow  me,  fair  prin- 
cess, to  lead  you.  to  the  throne.  (  They  advance 
to  the  throne,  Cinderella  kneels,  the  King  rises.) 

Prince  A.  A  foreign  princess,  sire,  who 
craves  permission  to  greet  your  majesty. 

King  (extending  his  hand).  We  would  extend 
our  most  cordial  welcome  to  such  loveliness. 

Cin.  (kissing  theKiTfiG^s  hand).  I  thank  your 
majesty  for  so  much  graciousness. 

King  (raising  her).  Our  Queen  would  bid 
you  welcome. 

Queen  (giving  her  hand  to  Cinderella,  who 
kisses  it).  It  is  our  thanks  which  are  due, 
that  you  have  deigned  to  honor  us.  Our  sou 
will  show  our  pleasure.  Amour,  we  charge 
you  that  our  fair  guest  suffers  from  no  neglect. 


Prince  A.  Madam,  it  shall  be  my  delightful 
task  to  do  the  honors  of  the  palace.  What 
ho  !  Music  there  !  We  would  dance.  (Leads 
Cinderella  to  the  floor.  Annabelle  and  part- 
ner, Charlotte  and  partner,  and  another  couple 
from  the  courtiers  form  a  quadrille  set,  and  dance 
any  cotillon.  The  following  dialogue  should  be 
carried  on  during  the  dance,  or  by  those  dancing, 
in  the  pauses. ) 

Lord  E.  My  dear,  my  dear,  this  princess — 

Lady  D.  Did  you  ever  see  such  pearls  ? 

Lord  E.  But,  my  dear,  she — don't  you  see 
it  ? — she  is  the  very  picture  of  our  Ella. 

Lady  D.  (contemptuously).  The  picture  of 
your  Ella  !  Ha  !  ha  !  what  an  absurd  idea  ! 
Compare  a  cinder  wench  to  this  radiant  crea- 
ture ! 

Lord  E.  But,  my  love,  the  eyes,  the  smile — 
look  at  her  now. 

Lady  D.  I  see  her  plainly.  You  must  be 
purblind.     Like  Cinderella  indeed  ! 

Anna,  (to  partner).  I  never  saw  such  lace. 
Who  can  she  be  ? 

Char,  (to partner).  How  gracefully  the  prin- 
cess moves  ! 

Prince  A.  How  has  it  happened  that  such 
loveliness  could  exist,  and  I  so  wretched  as  to 
remain  so  long  in  ignorance  of  it.  ! 

Cin.  My  realms  are  far  removed  from  yours, 
my  prince.  Where  I  live  your  foot  has  never 
trodden,  my  subjects  are  out  of  your  know- 
ledge, and  my  daily  scenes  beyond  your  imagi- 
nation. 

Prince  A.  And  may  I  not  hope  that  at  some 
future  tinie  you  will  extend  the  hospitality 
of  your  domain  to  your  unworthy  slave  ? 

Cin.  Nay,  my  prince,  you  would  scarcely 
deign  to  visit  so  poor  a  realm  as  mine.  (The 
dance  ceases.) 

Prince  A.  Let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat  and 
find  you  refreshment.  (Leads  her  to  a  seat, 
and  exit.) 

Cin.  (to  Annabelle  and  Charlotte).  Will 
you  not  share  my  seat  ? 

Anna.  You  honor  us  too  highly.   (Sits  down. ) 

Char,  (aside).  I  am  dying  with  envy.  (Sits 
down.) 

Enter  Prince  Amour  with  a  plate  of  sioeetmeats, 
ivhich  he  holds,  kneeling,  before  Cinderella. 
llie  courtiers  waltz  in  the  room  during  the  follow- 
ing dialogue. 

Cin.  You  will  allow  me,  Prince,  to  share 
your  favors.  (Offers  sweetmeats  to  Annabellk 
and  Charlotte.) 
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Prince  A.  If  jou  will  touch  your  ruby  lips 
to  one,  you  honor  me. 

Cin.  You  have  a  fair  assemblage  here. 
Pray  tell  me,  as  a  stranger,  what  occasion  'tis 
they  honor.    . 

Prince  A.  My  birthday,  fairest  princess,  on 
which,  having  seen  your  face,  I  first  begin  to 
,  live. 

Courtier  {to  Annabelle).  Will  you  honor 
me,  fair  lady?     {They  waltz.) 

Cin.  Your  birthday  ?  And  I,  unfortunate, 
have  brought  no  offering. 

Prince  A.  One  flower  from  the  knot  upon 
your  bosom. 

Courtier  (to  Charlotte).  Fair  lady,  may  I 
dare  to  hope  that  you  will  waltz  with  me  ? 
(They  loaltz.) 

Cin.  (giving  flower).  If  so  poor  an  offering 
may  dare  to  hope  for  your  acceptance — 

Prince  A.  (kissing  the  flower).  It  shall  never 
leave  my  heart!  (Fastens  it  to  his  breast.) 
If  you  are  not  fatigued,  will  you  allow  me  to 
lead  you  to  the  dance  ? 

(They  waltz.  After  a  few  turns  a  clock  strikes 
twelve.  At  the  flrst  stroke  Cinderella  stops 
dancing  to  listen  ;  at  the  last  she  rushes  hastily 
from  the  room.  All  the  courtiers  rise ;  the  music 
ceases. ) 

Prince  A.  Gone,  my  love,  my  princess ! 
What  ho  !  without  there  !  Let  no  one  pass. 
Send  me  a  herald. 

Enter  Bully  Tm. 

Bully  Tin.  I  am  here,  my  prince. 

Prince  A.  Fly  like  the  wind  and  bid  the 
guards  arrest  the  princess's  coach — or  no,  that 
were  discourteous !  Follow  it,  my  herald. 
Take  the  fleetest  horse  now  in  the  royal  stable, 
and  follow  the  carriage.  [Exit  Bully  Tix. 

King  (coining  forward).  You  have  other 
guests,  my  son. 

Prince  A.  1  care  not  now !  My  star,  my 
love. 

(The  guests  one  after  another  bow  and  retire.) 

Lord  E.  Come,  my  love.  Annabelle,  Char- 
lotte, come.      (Lady  D.  and  party  retire.) 

Enter  Bully  Tin. 

Prince  A.  What  news?  Speak  quickly! 
She  has  returned  ! 

Bully  Tin.  The  guards,  my  prince,  declare 
that  no  one  has  passed  the  gates  but  a  dirty 
little  kitchen  girl.  We  searched  the  court- 
yard, but  found  only  an  immense  pumpkin  and 


this  !      (Kneels  and  hands  Prince  Amour  one  of 
Cinderella's  slippers.) 

Prince  A.  Gone !  No  word  of  parting  I 
Oh,  my  fair  love,  this  breaks  my  heart  ! 
(Turns  away  sadly.) 

Queen.  Doubtless,  my  son,  this  lovely  stran- 
ger will  return. 

Prince  A.  Alas,  I  fear !  I  fear  she  is  lost 
forever!  (Kissing  the  slipper.)  This  little 
token  is  my  sole  comfort. 

King.  What  a  wee  token  !  A  fairy  slipper  ! 
Surely  there  is  not  another  such  tiny  foot  in 
the  world. 

Prince  A.  Ha  !  What  say  you  ?  This  slen- 
der hope  inspires  me  !     My  herald. 

Bully  Tin   (advancing).   Here,  my  prince. 

Prince  A.  My  faithful  Bully  Tin,  hear  the 
royal  will.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  our  realm,  send  forth  your  messengers 
this  proclamation  to  announce.  Whomsoever 
this  slipper  fits.  Prince  Amour  weds !  This 
night  I  was  to  select  my  bride,  and  thus  I  do 
it.  (Places  the  slipper  upon  a  table.)  Hasten, 
good  Bully  Tin,  that  ere  the  morrow  dawn  our 
subjects  know  our  resolution  ! 

[Exit  Bully  Tin. 

King.  My  son,  suppose  some  peasant  girl 
should  chance  to  have  a  pretty  foot  ? 

Queen.  That  is  a  charming  prospect ! 

Prince  A.  I  must  keep  my  word.  The  kind 
fairies  speed  my  errand  ! 

[Exit  King  and  Queen. 

Prince  A.  (gazing  sadly  at  slipper).  She  will 
see  the  proclamation,  read  my  love !  She 
will  return  !  If  not,  it  matters  little  who  is 
made  my  bride,  for,  broken-hearted.  Prince 
Amour  will  die  !  [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  IV.  Same  as  SceiK  Zd.  Curtain  rises 
discovering  the  stage  as  opening  of  Scene  3d. 
A  large  chair  stands  centre  of  stage,  facing 
audience. '  Prince  Amour  leans  sadly  on  the  back 
of  it,  while  one  after  another  the  ladies  try  on 
the  slipper^  Bully  Tin,  kneeling,  puts  it  upon 
each ;  but  all  rise,  disappointed. 

Enter  Fantasia. 

Fan.  (aside,  coming  forward).  I  begin  to 
think  my  little  plot  is  coming  to  a  close,  and 
my  god-child  will  meet  the  reward  of  her 
patient  suffering.  I  bade  her  come  here  to- 
day, and  if  I  mistake  not  her  lady  stepmother 
and  haughty  sisters  are  already  on  tjie  way. 
How  sad  iny  prince  looks !  (Advancing  to 
chair).     Lot  me  try  ! 
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Bulhj  Tin.  You  old  hag  1  'Tis  but  the 
youug  and  fair  who  try  their  fate  here. 

Fan.  The  proclamation  is  not  worded  so. 
{Strikes  his  arm  with  her  crutch.^ 

Bully  Tin.  Oh,  the  old  hag  !  she  has  broken 
ray  arm. 

Prince  A.  And  if  she  had,  it  would  have 
been  most  just.  (Sternli/.)  How  dare  you, 
sir,  insult  old  age  within  my  realm  ?  Let  the 
lady  try.  Madam,  allow  me  to  hand  you  to 
the  chair.  (Bows,  and  hands  Fantasia  to  the 
seat. ) 

Fan.  (aside  to  Prince  Amour).  Courage, 
my  prince  !  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  and  by  a 
fairy  power  predict  that  all  your  dearest  wishes 
shall  be  crowned.  Nay!  I  will  follow  Bully 
Tin's  advice,  and  leave  the  slipper  to  younger 
feet.  (3Iixes  with  the  crowd  who  have  tried  the 
slipper.) 

Enter  Lady  Disdain,  Annabelle,  and  Char- 
lotte. 

Lady  D.  (courtesy ing  low  to  Prince  Amour). 
My  daughters,  sir,  would  try  their  fate.  (An- 
nabelle goes  to  the  chair,  tries  on  slipper,  and 
rises. ) 

Char,  (aside).  I  '11  pull  it  on,  if  I  pull  it  all 
to  pieces.  (  Goes  to  chair  and  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  put  on  the  slipper  hut  fails,  and  rises.) 

Fan.  (aside  to  Fringe  Amovr).  Ask  her  why 
her  other  daughter  does  not  come. 

Prince  A,  She  has  no  other. 

Fan.  Ay,  but  her  husband  has.  Trust  to 
me,  Pi'ince  ! 

Prince  A.  I  will!  (To  Lady  Disdain.) 
Madam,  your  other  daughter  will  surely  deign 
to  honor  us  by  a  trial. 

Lady  D.  A  mere  child,  prince — not  worthy 
to — (aside)  what  shall  I  say  ? 

Prince  A.  You  will  allow  me  to  insist. 
Bully  Tin,  dispatch  a  herald  to  Lord  Easy- 
going's,  and  say  Prince  Amour  requests  his 
daughter  to  appear  before  him. 

[Exit  Bully  Tin. 

Lady  D.  (aside).  Confusion.  They  will 
discover  how  she  is  treated  !  I  shall  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  land. 

Char,  (to  Annabelle).  What  can  he  want 
of  our  cinder  sifter? 

A7ina.  Oh  how  did  he  ever  hear  of  her  ? 

Enter  Bully  Tin. 

Bully  Tin.  Lord  Easygoing  and  his  daughter 
wait  without. 

Prince  A.   Show  them  in.     {Exit  Bully  Tin  ; 


re-entering,  conducting  Lord  Easygoing  and  Cin- 
derella, who  wears  a  large  cloak  over  her  dusty 
dress,  the  hood  drawn  up  over  her  head.  She 
wears  no  shoes.) 

Prince  A.  (to  Fantasia).  You  mock  me! 
This  little  kitchen  girl  can  never  wear  that 
fairy  slipper. 

Fan.   Let  her  try. 

(Cinderella  sits  down,  puts  on  the  slipper,  and 
draioing  the  other  one  from  under  her  cloak,  slips 
that  on  too.) 

All.  It  fits.  Hail  to  Prince  Amour's  bride  I 
(Laugh  mockingly.) 

Prince  A.  (fiercehj).  This  is  ?/o?<r  work  ! 

Fan.  Patience  awhile,  my  prince.  Little 
one,  come  here. 

Cinderella  advances  timidly. 

Lady  D.  I  am  choking  with  rage  ! 

Char.  I  shall  die  of  spite  ! 

Anna.  Oh,  I  shall  never  survive  this  morti- 
fication ! 

Fan.  (taking  Cinderella's  hand).  My  Prince ! 
I  give  your  bride  to  you  richly  dowered.  A 
meek,  patient  spirit,  humility,  modesty,  and 
grace  she  bears  to*  you.  My  realms  afford  a 
dowry  that  an  emperor  could  not  bring,  and 
(touching  the  cloak  and  dress,  which  fall  and  ar^' 
dragged  away  as  in  Scene  2d)  to  your  love  I 
trust  for  her  happiness. 

All.  The  foreign  princess  ! 

Prince  A.  (kneeling).  Dare  I  believe  sncli 
ecstasy  is  mine  ? 

Fan.  The  odious  nickname  she  has  borno 
shall  be  her  pride  now,  for  every  cinder  that 
her  hand  has  touched  shall  be  returned  hero 
a  glowing  diamond,  and  Princess  Cinderella 
shall  become  a  name  known  in  all  ages. 

(Prince  Amour  leads  Cinderella  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  who  greet  her  kindly.) 

Lord  E.  I  said  she  looked  like  our  Ella  ! 

Lady  D.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ! 

Fan.  Having  rewarded,  it  is  now  my  task 
to  punish.  Lady  Disdain  and  you,  Charlotte 
and  Annabella. 

Cin.  (coming  hastily  forward).  No!  for  mj 
sake,  dear  godmother,  forgive  them  ! 

Fan.  (grumbling).  For  your  sake  it  is  I  pun- 
ish them. 

Cin.  Plead  with  me,  my  Prince.  (They 
kneel  to  Fantasia.) 

Fan.  Well,  for  your  sakes,  then,  they  are 
forgiven. 

Char,  and  Anna,  (to  Cinderella  as  she  riser). 
Can  you,  sister,  forgive  us  ? 
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Cin.   (kissing  them).  With  all  my  lieart. 

And  I  nursed  the  fire  within  it. 

Pri7ice  A.  Roll  the  chair  back,   Bully  Tin, 

Fanned  the  tiny,  living  spark 

Till  it  brightened  all  my  bosom 

and  bid  the  band  strike  up  a  waltz.     We  '11 

And  dispelled  the  clouds  so  dark. 

show  our  gladness  by  festivities  ! 

With  a  hopeful  heart  I  sent  it 

(The  ?nusic  begins,  and  all  select  partners  and 
vHiltz;  Lord  EASYGoi>fG  and  Fantasia  dancing 

Up  again  to  seek  the  heaven. 

But  the  rude  winds  blew  it  earthward. 
And  for  naught  my  care  was  given. 

together  in  a  corner.)                         [^Curtain  falls. 

Once,  I  cherished,  like  "Maud  Muller," 

A  vague  longing  in  my  breast. 

, 

And  the  nameless  aspiration 

Filled  me  with  a  sweet  unrest 

ASPHODEL  FLOWERS. 

Like  a  tangled  thread  of  silver, 

BY    MINNIE    WILLIS    BANES. 

Or  the  stream  of  paradise 

Once  I  had  a  little  brother, 

(When  the  trembling,  golden  shadows 

Crowned  with  ringlets,  brown  and  soft, 

On  its  bosom  fall  and  rise) 

And  his  eyes  were  like  the  nightshade 

Was  the  river— flow  of  longing 

Poets  tell  us  of  so  oft- 

For  a  nobler,  higher  goal. 

Pale  and  blue,  with  golden  flashes 

Winding,  in  its  wayward  progress, 

Shining  from  their  depths  serene— 

Through  the  channels  of  my  soul. 

Ix'ow,  he  sleepeth  'neath  the  cypress, 

And  the  tropic-hearted  summer. 

Eosemary  his  clasp  within. 

With  its  music  and  its  flowers. 

Oh,  I  loved  my  little  brother. 

With  its  passion  and  its  moonlight, 

Fondly  cherished  him  and  well, 

With  its  rosy-tinted  hours. 

But  upon  his  grave  I  planted 

With  its  soft  and  misty  mantle 

Only  flowers  of  Asphodel. 

'Eound  its  burning  bosom  thrown. 

Once  I  had  a  hope  that  blossomed 

Died  amid  the  morning  twilight 

.  From  the  wreck  of  joys  decayed. 

Of  another  season's  dawn. 

And  the  brightness  of  its  beauty 

With  the  summer  died  my  brother. 

Then  I  thought  would  never  fade. 

For  my  hope  I  then  did  weep, 

Lived  I  in  its  gladsome  visions — 

And  the  friend  who  talked  of  Jesus 

Soft  and  dreamy  grew  my  eyes, 

With  its  beauty  fell  asleep. 

But  upon  the  rocks  'twas  stranded, 

.    It  was  when  the  flowers  were  fading, 

Sank  there  never  more  to  rise. 

And  the  zephyrs  colder  grew^ 

On  a  tablet  white  is  graven : 

That  my  brilliant  aspirations 

"In  Meinoriam!"     Farewell, 

And  ray  longings  faded  too. 

Oh  my  hope,  that  sank,  in  shadows, 

All  are  buried  with  the  summer 

To  the  land  of  Asphodel. 

That  the  red  leaves  covered  up, 

Once  I  had  a  friend  whose  presence 

And  I  tasted,  then,  the  fennel 

Ciianned  away  the  darkest  care, 

That  embittered  life's  sweet  cup. 

For  her  voice  was  soft  and  gentle, 

But  I  know  that,  with  the  summer. 

Silver-mingled  was  her  hair ; 

I  shall  find  them  all  again. 

And  her  heart  was  calm  and  peaceful 

For  the  autumn  winds  blow  never 

As  a  sleeping,  moonlit  lake ; 

On  eternity's  bright  plain. 

And  she  talked  to  me  of  Jesus — 

He  who  suffered  for  my  sake  ; 

While  her  voice  grew  low  and  tender. 

And  her  fingers,  o'er  my  hair. 

Love. — This  passion  is,  in   honest  minds, 

Wandered  with  caressing  motion 

the   strongest   incentive  that  can   move  the 

Like  the  tropic  summer  air. 

soul  of  man  to  laudable  accomplishment.     Is 

Now  she  walketh  by  the  margin 

a  man  just?  let  him  fall  in  love,  and  grow 

Of  a  life — immortal  stream. 

generous.     Is  a  man  good-natured  ?  let  him 

Whose  soft  waves  are  glinted  over 

love,  and  grow  public  spirited.     It  immedi- 

With  a  glorious,  heavenly  gleam. 

But  to  me,  who  knew  and  loved  her 

ately  makes  the  good  which  is  in  him  shine 

In  her  mortal,  earthly  hours. 

'  forth  in  new  excellencies,  and  the  ill  vanish 

Sadder  are  Eolus'  whispers. 

away  without  the  pain  of  contrition,  but  with 

And  less  beautiful  the  flowers. 

a  sudden  amendment  of  heart. 

Since  she  went  away  and  left  me 

In  her  Saviour's  courts  to  dwell, 

Sacrifices.  —  It   is   easy   enough  to   make 

And  they  laid  her,  one  sad  morning, 

sacrifices  for  those  we  love,  but  for  our  enemy 

In  the  field  of  Asphodel. 

we  have  to  struggle  and  overcome  self.    Such 

Once  I  had  an  aspiration, 

a  victory  is  noble. 

Which  had  caught  the  sunbeam's  hue, 

Wafted  down  by  winged  angels. 

— The  more  we  help  others  to  bear  their 

Fallen  with  the  silver  dew  ; 

burdens,  the  lighter  our  own  will  be. 

JOHN  STEELE'S  DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Y   C  A  n  li  0  L  L  WES 


Everybody  knew  that  John  Sterne  had  had 
a  disappointment.  It  accounted  for  anything, 
or  everything,  in  his  character  and  manner 
different  from  every-day  men.  Young  ladies 
openly  admired  him ;  fearless,  because  he 
was  so  indifferent  and  apparently  so  blind  to 
their  admiration.  Because  he  invariably  re- 
fused invitations,  his  society  was  the  more 
eagerly  sought ;  because  he  seemed  not  to 
notice  whether  any  were  offended,  none  were 
offended.  Whether  social  or  silent,  civil  or 
cynical,  for  he  was  all  by  turns,  he  seemed 
equally  charming  ;  and  his  coldest,  most 
reserved  mood  only  brought  out  new  allusions 
to  that  secret  grief  which  cast  such  a  halo  of 
romance  around  his  most  ordinary  deed. 
Nothing  makes  a  young  man  more  interesting, 
in  the  opinion  of  gentle-minded  women,  than 
that  he  is  a  sufferer  provided  always  that 
that  suffering  be  not  caused  by  hunger,  po- 
verty, sickness,  or  any  other  commonplace 
adversit}^,  but  by  love.  Consequently,  it 
was  not  strange  that  John  Sterne  was  a  hero 
in  H . 

Any  one  would  have  told  you,  had  you 
asked,  that  many  years  ago  he  was  engaged 
to  Minna  Walton,  a  girl  of  unusual  beauty, 
sprightly,  witty,  and  bewitching,  fitted  both 
by  intelligence  and  grace  of  manner  to  fill  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  an  orphan  depen- 
dent upon  the  reluctant  bounty  of  a  miserably 
tempered  aunt.  She  had  not  a  few  admirers  ; 
but  John  Sterne,  not  then  twenty  years  old, 
only  starting  in  business,  and  so  altogether 
different  in  temperament  and  manner  from 
herself,  proved  the  favorite.  They  were  cer- 
tainly engaged,  and  as  certain  it  was  that 
while  he  was  gone  to  the  far  West  to  gain  the 
wherewith  to  live  upon,  she  suddenly  returned 
from  a  visit  in  the  city  with  diamonds  on  her 
taper  fingers  ;  and  before  the  good  people  had 
recovered  from  that  surprise,  she  added  another 
by  marrying,  with  great  display  of  trousseau 
and  bridal  gifts,  a  Mr.  Harding  ;  wealthy — as 
all  Southerners  had  the  reputation  of  being  at 
that  day — which  made  it,  of  course,  of  not 
the  slightest  consequence  that  he  was  old, 
and  his  children  nearly  her  own  age. 

She  had  not  been  go]ie  to  her  plantation 
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two  years,  when  John  Sterne  returned.  He 
was  eyed  closely  and  curiously,  pronounced 
changed,  and  variously  commented  upon.  But 
whether  he  pleased  the  commenters  altogether 
or  not,  he  was  in  all  eyes  a  man  of  note,  since 
he  was  no  longer  working  his  own  way  in  the 
world  ;  but  a  man  of  leisure,  retired  from 
business  with  a  fair  share  of  wealth.  He 
bought  a  small  but  tasteful  country  seat, 
where  he  resided  alone  for  a  few  years.  Then 
came  a  change.  His  stepmother — a  widow 
at  the  time  of  her  death — left  to  his  care  her 
two  children,  Philip,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years, 
and  Amy,  not  quite  fifteen.  So,  occasionally, 
the  fine  house  wore  a  look  of  life.  The  doors 
stood  in  the  long  summer  vacations  invitingly 
open  ;  but,  though  merry  laughter  rang  out, 
it  seldom  checked,  in  his  monotonous  walk 
to  and  fro  on  the  long  veranda,  the  sedate 
man  whose  thoughts  seemed  only  on  his 
cigar.  Nor  in  the  winter,  though  fires  blazed 
and  lights  gleamed  throughout  the  house, 
when  the  young  people  came  home  from 
college  and  seminary,  did  the  steady  light 
vanish  from  the  small  library  where  the  bach- 
elor-master sat  nntil  midnight.  Kind  he  was 
invariably,  and  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to 
make  these  orphans  happy  and  at  home  ;  and 
theugh  they  were  aware  that  they  were  en- 
tirely de^jendent  upon  him  for  everything, 
they  were  truly  so. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  vaca- 
tions, which  were  such  delight  to  them,  were 
rather  dreaded  by  John  Sterne.  They  seemed 
to  revive  painful  memories  ;  and  generally 
the  midnight  vigils  in  the  quiet  library  were 
more  hours  of  deep  thought  than  his  ordinary 
ones  of  study.  Such  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving.  For  the  children — as  he  still 
called  them,  notwithstanding  Philip  was  twen- 
ty now,  and  next  summer  would  graduate, 
while  Amy  at  Christmas  would  leave  her 
boarding-school  forever — were  at  home,  having 
arrived  that  very  evening,  and  being  at  this  late 
hour  sound  asleep,  their  young  heads  filled 
with  bright  visions  of  the  happy  morrow. 

He  sat  alone.  An  arm-chair,  pulled  before 
a  fire  on  the  hearth,  held  him  in  a  lounging, 
yet  not  indolent  position.     One  elbow  leaned 
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on  a  small  table  covered  with  papers  and 
books  ;  between  his  fingers  the  inevitable 
cigar,  gone  out ;  hisJiead  thrown  back  against 
the  chair,  his  eyes  intent  on  the  fire's  flicker- 
ing blaze,  and  a  sad  expression  displacing  the 
usual  sternness  of  faultless  lips.  A  disap- 
pointed man  !  And  it  was  of  this  he  was 
thinking. 

Amy's  half-earnest  words  as  she  bade  him 
'*  Good-night,"  adding  *' To-morrow  is  Thanks- 
giving, and  to-morrow  Mara  will  come  ;  but  if 
she  shouldn't,  it  would  be  the  disappointment 
of  my  life,"  still  rang  in  his  ears.  A  girl 
f:fiend,  one  of  those  proverbially  fleeting 
friendships  formed  at  school,  be  able  to  prove 
the  disappointment  of  a  life  ! 

School-girl  sentiment  and  school-girl  exag- 
geration I  Bah  !  and  the  haughty  lips  took  a 
contemptuous  curve.  But  here  his  thoughts 
ran  in  a  graver  and,  therein,  more  charitable 
channel.  Perhaps  a  school-girl  disappoint- 
ment was  as  real  and  deep  in  its  way  as  his 
once  had  been.  What  more  was  he  then  than 
almost  a  school-boy,  for  all  his  nineteen 
years  ? 

"  Once  had  been  !"  Did  he  then  acknow- 
ledge it  no  longer  one  ?  Yes,  in  the  calmness 
of  his  forty  years,  he  could  see  that  great  as 
his  love  had  been,  cruel  as  had  been  the  blow 
which  wounded  and  stifled  it  forever,  deep 
as  had  been  his  anger,  his  pride,  his  loss  of 
hope,  these  things  were  past.  It  had  left  its 
scars — what  fierce  battle  does  not  ?  He  could 
see  them  in  the  reserve,  the  underaonstrative- 
ness,  the  lack  of  sympathy  which  people 
called  coldness  in  him,  because  they  could 
not  understand  it  was  grief,  and  pride  hiding 
grief.  But  this  was  oyer.  He  was  past  such 
things — the  folly  of  his  life  !  And  yet — yet 
the  sweetest  dream  of  his  life  ! 

And  then  memory  carried  him  back  to  those 
early  days.  Again  he  walked  with  Minna  to 
school,  pleased  at  carrying  her  books,  and 
better  pleased  that  they  were  heavy  for  even 
him.  Again  they  met  in  long  twilight  walks, 
and  he  told  her  of  his  deep  true  love,  and 
trembled  that  he  had  dared  kiss  those  tiny 
hands  fluttering  like  little  birds  within  his 
own.  How  he  listened  once  more  to  her  sweet 
responses,  and  blessed  the  blushes  which 
made  her  even  more  lovely!  Once  more  he 
stood  upon  the  little  bridge,  watching  her 
white  dress  and  floating  ringlets  as  she  crossed 
the  meadow,  his  heart  filled  with  pure  hope 
and  firm  resolve  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 


her,  to  be  a  man  !  earning  respect  as  well  as 
love  for  her  dear  sake.  What  days  these 
were,  in  spite  of  depressing  poverty  daunting 
his  young  ambition ;  in  spite  of  opposition 
from  a  mercenary  aunt !  He  loved  her,  trusted 
her  with  the  completeness  of  idolatry  !  And 
therein  met  his  punishment !  Memory  grew  - 
stern  as  these  pictures  of  the  past  were  re- 
newed. 

They  were  engaged,  solemnly,  sacredly ; 
'twas  so  he  considered  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage. They  might  have  to  wait  many  years, 
but  in  the  end  they  should  belong  to  each 
other.  "Never  to  any  one  else,"  he  passion- 
ately exclaimed ;  and  she  re-echoed  the  vow 
of  "  Never."  This  made  him  bold  and  brave' 
to  start  out,  a  mere  youth,  alone  in  a  strange 
country,  to  make  that  wealth  which  was  to  bo 
laid  at  her  feet.  This  made  him  cheerful  in 
bearing  the  heavy  cross  of  separation  from 
her.  This  made  him  calm  and  hopeful  in 
their  parting,  and  forgetful  of  his  own  suffer- 
ing in  soothing  hers.  She,  wild  with  grief 
and  tears,  implored  him  to  remain.  "  Think 
of  my  unhappiness  with  my  aunt, ' '  she  urged ; 
"and  then  never  to  have  any  change  from 
the  dulness  there.  Other  young  girls  go  into 
the  world,  and  I  cannot."  She  had  darling 
visions  of  shining  in  that  world,  as  yet  un- 
known. Her  ambition  centered  in  herself; 
his  in  her.  Still,  had  she  asked  even  more 
than  a  gay  social  world  to  play  the  belle  in, 
John  would  have  longed  to  possess  the  power 
of  giving  it  her.  He  would  have  thought  of 
little  else,  toiled  for  little  else,  till  it  was  won. 

"  Dear' Minna,"  he  said,  "  if  by  my  exer- 
tions you  may  reach  the  fulfilment  of  those 
hopes,  you  shall !  Meanwhile  we  must  wait, 
wait  with  patience  until  I  win  such  means  of 
supporting  you  as  my  wife,  as  will  satisfy 
your  aunt  and  make  her  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage. Work  will  not  be  work  with  such  an 
end  in  view.  You  know  you  may  trust  me  ; 
you  know,  come  what  may,  I  shall  remain 
true  !     And  you,  Minna  ?" 

She  repeated  her  vows  of  constancy.  Life, 
nor  death,  nor  anything  should  shake  her  love 
and  truth. 

And  so  they  parted.  And  he,  upheld  by 
thoughts  of  her  love,  miles  away  toiled  early 
and  late  ;  no  ambition  but  to  be  great  for  her 
sake,  who  loved  greatness.  Her  letters  were 
his  solace  ;  his  dreams  of  her  his  recreation  ; 
all  else  was  wearying  labor.  That  he  was 
successful    in   business  was  of  little  worth, 
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except  that  it  brought  the  longed-for  day  of 
his  marriage  nearer.  And  while  he  gave  him- 
self no  rest  by  day,  his  nights  were  spent  in 
persevering  study,  that  he  might  be  fitted  for 
the  position  his  hoped-for  wealth  would  give 
him. 

While  patience  and  time  were  changing  the 
mulberry  leaf  into  satin,  making  of  the  plain 
bashful  youth  a  man  of  talent  and  cultivation, 
as  great  a  change  was  being  wrought  in  Minna. 
Time  but  increased  her  beauty,  and  with  it 
increased  that  restless  consciousness  of  it, 
which  re-excited  her  ambition  made  her 
uneasy  under  her  fate — poor  herself,  and  en- 
gaged to  a  poor  young  man  with  neither  for- 
tune nor  a  name.  It  seemed  to  her,  at  times, 
quite  useless  that  she  was  given  beauty,  if  it 
were  never  to  be  seen,  never  to  bring  her  the 
adulation  she  secretly  envied  the  heroines  of 
novels  for  receiving.  Not  that  she  did  not 
love  John  Sterne.  She  did,  wildly  at  times  ; 
and  then  again  visions  of  what  might  have 
been  had  she  only  riches  shook  her  affections, 
and  her  feeling  towards  him  was  one  of  con- 
descension and  self-sa(5rifice,  instead  of  a  love 
that  looked  upward  to  its  object.  Whether 
she  confessed  it  to  herself,  she  felt  she  was 
quite  conferring  a  favor  on  John  to  love  him, 
which  the  truest  love  never  feels. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  singular,  therefore, 
that  in  time  her  aunt's  continued  fretting  at 
her  for  remaining  a  burden  on  her  hands, 
"  for  the  sake  of  a  silly  boy,  who  would  soon 
forget  her  for  some  richer  girl,"  should  have 
its  effect.  Temptation  came  in  her  way  in  the 
form  of  a  wealthy  widower  ;  and  the  few  days 
of  remorse  that  followed — after  she  had  be- 
come his  fiancee,  and  written  John  Sterne  an 
impetuous  farewell  of  mingled  regret  and  ex- 
cuses, to  which  she  received  not  one  word  of 
reply — were  soon  ended  by  the  new  scenes  of 
worldly  delight,  the  jewels,  and  personal 
adornments  she  had  coveted. 

And  he  had  never  met  her  again,  never 
even  heard  whether  she  lived.  To  him  she 
was  dead  ;  a  death  so  dark  with  lost  hope  and 
faith  that  for  it  there  was  no  resurrection. 
Recalling  all  this,  he  rose,  approached  a  desk, 
unlocked  it,  and  was  about  opening  a  little 
velvet  case  therein,  when  his  resolution  fal- 
tered, his  fingers  nervously  thrust  back  the 
picture  and  turned  the  key. 

'*I  am  weak,"  he  said;  "weak  after  all 
these  years,  if  I  dare  not  look  at  that  face  yet. 
I  said  I  would  when  I  had  conquered  all  that 


old  feeling.  I  know  it  is  conquered  ;  and  yet 
I  hesitate  to  recall  that  Thanksgiving-eve  so 
long  ago,  when  she  laid  this  miniature  in  my 
hand,  by  opening  it  now.  No,  I  will  not  re- 
call it ;  'twas  she  cast  a  blight  upon  all  future 
Thanksgivings  for  me,  and  I  will  not  forget — 
I  will  not  forgive  the  wrong  she  did  rfie.  Until 
I  can  do  both,  I  will  not  open  the  miniature^; 
let  that  end  the  matter ! ' '  And  his  cigar  went 
impetuously  in  its  unfinished  state  into  the 
deadened  ashes,  and  the  library  was  deserted. 

Thanksgiving  morning  came,  bright,  clear, 
cold,  as  it  ought  to  be — as  it  is  always  intended 
in  Connecticut  it  shall  be.  Ample  were  the 
preparations  in  Dinah's  kitchen  for  this  great- 
est of  New  England  days  ;  and  when  Amy,  in 
her  frequent  running  in  and  out,  suggested 
one  thing  or  another  as  "so  delicious  a  des- 
sert," she  met  with  a  very  decided  opinion 
from  the  head  of  those  regions  that  that  was 
all  very  well  for  such  places  as  New  York 
and  boarding-school,  but  wouldn't  do  there. 
"Guessed  she  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and 
wa'n't  goin'  to  spile  Thanksgivin'  by  making 
up  things  for  dinner  Mr.  John  mightn't  like." 

"  But  John  isn't  company,  and  he  ought  to 
have  what  his  company  like  !" 

"I  must  do  my  duty.  Miss  Amy,"  said 
Spartan  Dinah.  "I  never  see  Thanksgivin' 
yet,  since  yourbrother  John  was  a  young  boy, 
and  used  to  come  where  I  lived  with  an  old 
widow  to  see  her  niece — you  see  they  were 
sort  a'  took  with  one  another,  though  they 
was  nothing  more  'n  almost  children  then  ; 
well,  I  never  see  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  with- 
out the  four  regular  kinds  of  pies — mince-pie, 
one  ;  apple-pie,  two  ;  pumpkin-pie,  three  ; 
custard-pie" — 

"But,"  interrupted  Amy,  dabbling  her  fin- 
gers in  a  dish  of  flour,  "who  was  the  niece  ? 
And  is  that  why  he  will  not  go  out,  and  is  an 
old  bachelor?" 

"I  can't  say,"  with  a  wise  shake  of  .the 
head  that  contradicted  her  statement.  ' '  Only 
help  ain't  blind  more  'n  their  betters  ;  and 
she  married  an  awful  rich  old  fellow,  and  some 
says  as  John  Sterne  was  disapp'inted.  'Tain't 
for  me  to  say,  though  ! ' ' 

"Amy,"  said  a  quiet,  unmoved  voice,  just 
within  the  kitchen  door,  "  the  bell  is  tolling 
for  church.  Put  on  your  bonnet,  for  it  is 
late  ;  I  have  been  waiting  some  time  for  you 
as  it  is !" 

As  she  hastened  away,  vainly  trying  to 
brush  off  the  flour  scattered  over  her  merino, 
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lie  turned  to  the  confused  Dinah:  "I  do  not 
wish  Amy  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
«arly  days,  Dinah.  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
had  ever  lived  with  Miss  Walton's  aunt.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  forget,  in 
this  house,  that  you  have  ever  done  so." 

Which  high  and  mighty  manner  had  ex- 
actly the  contrary  eflect  intended,  for  at  the 
very  first  importunity  for  "the  rest  of  the 
atory  about  John,"  she  told  Amy  and  her  girl- 
friend— with  the  exception  that  she  withheld 
the  names  of  all  parties — everything  she  had 
ever  known,  through  seeing  or  hearing,  about 
John  Sterne's  disappointment. 

Before  noon  the  longed-for  Mara  actually 
arrived ;  Philip  playing  the  attentive,  as  an 
escort  should,  by  carrying  her  satchel,  her 
shawl,  and  the  novel  which  had  beguiled  the 
tiresome  hours  of  railway  travel. 

Ecstatic  expressions  of  delight  at  her  arrival 
being  exhausted,  and  a  change  of  costume 
accomplished,  the  young  girls  left  their  snug 
apartment  for  the  drawing-room,  where  every- 
thing looked  cheerful  and  mindful  of  the  day, 
from  the  crackling  of  the  fire  to  Philip's  ani- 
mated face  ;  everything  except  the  counte- 
nance of  the  owner  of  all,  as  he  sat  on  a  sofa 
distant  from  the  door  apparently  deep  in  the 
last  Atlantic.     That  was  dark  and  moody. 

But  a  sudden  change  came  over  it,  as  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  young  stranger  just  enter- 
ing with  his  sister.  He  was  sorely  perplexed. 
He  had  never  met  her,  and  yet  she  seemed  so 
familiar  to  him ;  her  very  voice  was  well 
known.  Where  had  he  seen  her  ?  Yet  she 
was  not  at  all  remarkable,  so  that  having  seen 
her  once  he  should  remember  her  again. 

She  was  one  of  those  child-like  persons  who 
ever  look  younger  than  they  are.  A  face  not 
really  pretty,  except  in  expression,  though 
large  blue  eyes  redeemed  it  from  positive 
plainness,  and  clustering  curls  of  a  brown 
hue  shaded  and  softened  a  complexion  already 
fair.  A  figure  round  with  plumpness,  yet 
light  and  graceful.  A  little  creature,  as  if 
born  for  petting ;  with  a  manner  such  a  mix- 
ture of  simplicity  and  sense,  vivacity  and 
earnestness  as  to  be  ever  new,  never  wearying 
with  sameness- 

Sho  attracted  the  blase  man  of  the  world 
with  her  pure  freshness  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and,  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  was 
listening  for  her  frankly  uttered  opinions,  and 
soon  had  formed  one  of  their  party  before  the 
fire. 


Dinner  seemed  almost  an  interruption, 
Thanksgiving,  though  it  was ;  yet  it  too 
became  a  time  of  unusual  merriment.  John 
Sterne  thought  he  was  making  an  effort  to  be 
cheerful  on  account  of  the  children,  when,  in 
fact,  it  was  no  efibrt,  Mara  having  led  him 
by  gradual  steps  out  of  himself  and  into  their 
interests. 

He — this  man  indifferent  to  everything — 
actually  let  Thanksgiving  midnight  find  him 
wondering  what  had  made  the  day  so  short, 
and  what  amusements  he  could  procure  in 
addition  to  their  own  arrangements. 

So  passed  many  days — they  happy  in  the 
pleasures  he  provided  for  them,  and  he  hap- 
pier than  he  had  been  in  years  in  seeing  their 
enjoyment.  His  quiet  library  was  invaded  at 
any  and  all  times  ;  where  Amy,  and  even 
Philip,  had  entered  with  hesitation,  M^ara  led 
the  way  fearlessly.  Sometimes  her  errand, 
"  I  want  paper  or  pens  ;"  but  oftener,  of  late, 
"  I  want  you  1"  Philip  and  Amy  forgot  their 
former  awe  of  their  stern  brother.  They  spoke 
of  him  as  *' old  and  queer;"  but  he  was 
nearer  than  he  ever  had  been.  And  he  was 
forgetting  the  miniature  that  lay  unopened  in 
his  desk. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December.  Amy  had 
gone  to  see  a  sick  child  at  some  distance,  and 
Philip,  who  had  grown  fitful  and  restless  of 
late,  had  gone  of£  on  a  wild  gallop  on  his  horse. 
Mara,  tired  of  the  piano  and  books,  tired  of 
the  steady  snow  which  fell  drearily,  making 
the  day  gloomy,  strangely  out  of  spirits  and 
humor  with  herself,  was  in  the  large  hall  try- 
ing the  virtues  of  battledoor  and  shuttlecock. 
"Sixty,  seventy,  ninety,  one,  two,  nearly  a 
hundred,"  when  the  pretty  plaything  struck 
against  the  library  door,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  opened  by  the  smiling  occupant. 

"I  was  so  tired,"  she  said,  "and  had 
nothing  to  do !  Did  I  disturb  you  ?  I  am 
sorry  !  I  did  not  remember  that  Amy  has 
said  you  were  displeased  at  being  disturbed  !'' 

"  Amy  is  mistaken  sometimes.  Any  waj', 
this  is  not  a  disturbance.  They  are  not  very 
polite  to  leave  you  to  your  own  devices. 
Master  Phil  has  grown  fond  of  riding  in  bad 
weather  of  late.  I  think  the  boy  must  be 
pining  for  his  college-mates.  But  come  in  ;  let 
me  play  host." 

She  amused  herself — child  as  she  was — 
taking  a  survey  of  the  room  ;  stuck  her  tiny 
feet  into  his  embroidered  slippers,  tried  on  his 
smoking-cap,  admired  and  polished  his  silver- 
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topped  meerschaum,  lost  the  markers  out  of 
his  books,  scribbled  over  his  paper,  and 
spoiled  his  best  pen ;  and  finally  stopped  at 
his  locked  desk. 

"  Fastened  1"  she  said;  "sol  can't  upset 
the  contents  !  There  must  be  gold  or  precious 
stones,  or  letters,  perhaps  love-letters  there- 
in !  It  is  sure  to  have  a  story,  locked  so  mys- 
teriously. My  fingers  ache  to  break  the 
lock." 

'*  They  need  not.  There  is  but  little  of  any 
worth  in  it.  I  will  show  you  all  there  is  some 
day ;  some  day  when  I  can  tell  you  the  story ! ' ' 

"Tell  me  now.  I  like  stories,  and  I've 
nothing  else  to  do  !"  and  she  drew  a  footstool 
near  the  hearth  and  sat  on  it,  looking  up  at 
him  expectant. 

"No,  not  now!     Not  now,  indeed!" 

"When  then?  this  evening?  to-morrow? 
and  may  Amy  know  it,  too  ?"  and  quickly 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  tale  Dinah  had 
told  their  romance-loving  ears,  of  why  John 
Sterne  was  an  old  bachelor. 

"  No  ;  Amy  may  not  know  !  I  will  tell  you 
alone.  But  not  now.  I  have  something  else 
to  tell  you  too,  some  day,  and  then  you  shall 
know  all!" 

"But  I  shall  be  going  soon,  you  know,  too 
soon,  time  flies  so.  When  shall  it  be  ?  Not  on 
Christmas.  I  shall  have  enough  besides  to 
please  me  that  day  !" 

"On  Christmas  Eve  then!"  he  said;  and 
strode  to  the  window,  looking,  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing,  down  the  avenue. 

"  And  that  is  a  week  to-day  !  I  shall  die  of 
curiosity  meanwhile." 

No  reply  from  him.  But  he  turned  and 
gazed  at  her.  Her  brown  curls  rested  on  her 
hand— a  small  hand  made  whiter  by  the  soft 
blue  dress  she  wore ;  her  eyes  were  fastened 
with  an  intentness  and  unwonted  sobriety 
upon  the  dancing  flames  before  her.  Her 
slippers  peeping  from  beneath  her  dress  dis- 
played two  buckles  of  cut  steel  which  shone 
in  the  fire-light,  betraying  every  restless  move- 
ment of  the  feet  within.  They  seemed  mark- 
ing time  to  some  tune  sounding  only  in  her 
brain,  and  presently  that  "Annie  Laurie" 
was  her  thought  became  revealed  by  her  voice 
breaking  out  in  snatches  of  the  song — low  and 
sad,  as  if  unconscious  that  she  sang — 

"  Gave  me  her  promise  true ; 
And  ne'er  forget  will  I. 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I  'd  lay  me  down  and  die." 
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Strangely  and  sadly  familiar  her  voice  and 
that  song — the  old  signal  to  Mima  that  it  was 
he  passing  under  her  window  !  It  pained  him, 
and  yet  there  was  not  the  old  soreness  in  the 
pain.  "Why?"  he  asked  himself;  but  her 
voice  dispelled  his  reverie. 

"  Do  they  ever  die  of  such  a  cause  ?  because 
the  one  they  have  proves  inconstant,  I  mean." 

"Never  !  Never  a  woman,  I  'm  very  sure ! 
They  have  a  happy  faculty  of  forgetting.  And 
seldom  a  man.  If  they  don't  forget,  they 
pretend  to.  But  in  most  cases  either  side 
finds  consolation  in  marrying  some  one  else  I" 

"  Or  marry  some  one  else,  and  become  con- 
scious of  their  sin  through  suffering,  mamm-a 
once  told  me.  I  don't  know,  but  I  've  some- 
times thought  that  mamma  did  not  care  for 
my  father  as  much  as  she  had  some  time  in 
her  life  for  some  other  person.  She  used  to 
speak  so  sadly  of  young  people  loving,  and  of 
proving  false,  and  the  wickedness  of  marriage 
without  love.  And  my  papa  was  so  much 
older  than  my  mother.  He  died  when  I  was 
so  young  I  never  knew  him.  He  left  her  all 
his  Southern  property — useless  now  since  the 
war ;  so,  if  she  had  lived,  we  should  have 
used  together  the  great  fortune  my  great- 
aunt  left  me.  Poor  mamma  !  in  nearly  her 
last  breath  she  was  imploring  forgiveness  of 
some  early  friend  she  fancied  near  her." 

"Your  mother  then  is  dead  ?" 

"Yes,  three  years  ago.  And  when  the  war 
broke  out  I  think  the  Northern  blood  in  my 
veins  grew  restless  for  a  Northern  home.  '  My 
step-sisters  advised  the  step,  and  I  have  lived 
since  at  the  seminary  where  Amy  and  I 
became  friends.     I  have  no  other  home  now." 

He  sat  himself  down  in  the  arm-chair  near 
which  she  sat  on  her  low  footstool.  Her  hand 
rested  on  the  arm  of  it,  and  he  took  it  gently 
up  within  his  own,  yet  his  own  trembled  as  it 
lay  there.  Hers  was  very  still ;  she  seemed 
hardly  conscious  it  was  there  ;  but  still  gazed 
on  absently  into  the  fire. 

"Mara,"  he  said,  "Mara,  that  means  'bit- 
terness.'    You  are  wrongly  named!" 

"  Dear  mamma  named  me  so.  My  name  is 
really  hers — Marian  ;  but  I  think  she  must 
have  had  a  bitter  cup  to  drink  when  she  could 
call  me,  her  only  child,  'Mara.'  Yot,  since 
she  named  it  so,  I  would  not  change  it  for  a 
sweeter  one." 

"What  matters  the  name,  dear  child?"  a 
strange  warmth  making  bright  his  eyes.  "  It 
is  already  sweet  to  me  ;  too  sweet,  too  sweet  /" 
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ho    murmured,    pressing    liis    lips    upon    the 
Ixand  within  liis  own. 

Philip,  with  some  thought  weighing  too 
heavily  on  liis  mind,  and  with  the  restlessness 
of  one  unused  to  grief,  had  striven  to  forget 
mental  pain  in  bodily  fatigue.  For  miles  had 
he  ridden  in  the  storm,  impetuously  on,  as  if 
he  could  escape  self;  impetuously  back,  self 
and  his  new  perplexities  still,  like  Sinbad's 
old  man  of  the  sea,  clinging  to  him.  He  had 
resolved  to  go  quietly,  unheard  by  Amy  or 
Mara,  to  his  brother's  library,  tell  him  all  the 
thoughts  within  his  heart,  and  abide  by  his 
advice.  What  if  he  advised — what  seemed 
but  common  sense  perhaps  to  a  man  of  his 
years,  outgrown  youthful  feeling — an  aban- 
donment of  this  dear  hope  !  He  was  penniless 
and  dependent,  and  if  he  acted  contrary  to 
his  wishes,  could  he  expect  his  assistance  in 
life  ?  And  how  else  could  he  hope  to  win  her  ? 
Yet  he  loved  her,  and  he  could  not  give  her 
up  !  But  he  would  not  even  ask  if  her  love 
was  his  in  return  till  he  had  frankly  confessed 
all  to  his  brother. 

Poor  Philip  !  He  had  quietly  opened  the 
library  door.  He  stood  within  it  and  heard 
his  brother's  murmuring  tone,  saw  the  fer- 
"vrency  with  which  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
fingers.  "What  he,  he  supplant  me!  He, 
cold  and  haughty,  to  win  her,  and  break  her 
heart  with  his  coldness !  He,  his  age,  to 
take  her  from  me  !  He  shall  not,  he  cannot ! 
And  yet  he  will,  he  can  ;  he  has  wealth  to 
support  her ;  I  am  a  beggar,  and  worse  than 
beggared  since  I  have  lost  that  hope."  Again 
he  rushed  out  into  the  storm,  again  mounted 
his  horse  and  sped  away,  though  twilight  was 
fast  coming  on. 

They  had  not  seen  Philip.  Each  seemed 
]?ost  in  thought,  and  twilight  stole  on  them 
unawares,  while  only  the  bright  firelight 
lighted  up  the  room  by  fitful  gleams.  She 
had  looked  at  him  wonderingly  when  he 
kissed  her  hand.  She  looked  so  again,  when, 
after  the  long  silence,  he  added  :  — 

"Shall  you  care  to  hear,  little  Mara,  the 
story  I  promised  to  tell  you  on  Christmas 
Eve  ?  What  interest  will  your  pure  fresh 
heart  take  in  the  story  of  a  sad-worn  man, 
long  past  youth  ?  And  yet  if  you  do  not,  if 
you  do  not,  Mara" — he  leaned  back,  his  face 
turned  from  her  still  wondering  eyes.  There 
was  the  coldness  of  repressed  feeling  in  his 
tone,  as  he  resumed:  "My  story  you  shall 
hear  as  promised,  if  you  will  listen.     Yes,  and 


more  ;  only  first  the  story  of  my  life,  for  in 
nothing  would  I  deceive  you,  Mara.  Let  it 
be  fairly  won,  if  it  is  at  all !" 

"  Let  what  be  fairly  ?"  she  said. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  presently,  twining 
her  brown  curls  in  her  fingers,  he  said :  "  To- 
night let  me  hear  of  your  own  life." 

"There  is  but  little  to  tell,"  she  said.  "I 
was  born  in  Georgia  eighteen  years  ago.  I 
was  my  mother's  only  child  ;  but  when  my 
father  married  her  his  first  wife's  children 
were  nearly  her  age.  My  name  is  Marian 
Ellis  ;  not  that  Ellis  is  really  my  surname, 
but  an  old  rich  aunt  of  mamma's,  upon  whom 
she  was  dependent  in  her  girlhood,  left  me  all 
her  possessions  upon  condition  I  took  her 
name.  I  never  saw  her,  nor  do  I  even  remem- 
ber where  she  lived ;  indeed,  I  think,  for 
some  reason  connected  with  her  early  life, 
mamma  did  not  wish  me  to  know.  I  do  not 
believe  she  was  very  kind  to  mamma.  How- 
ever, she  left  me  her  money,  for  which  I  thank 
her  of  course  ;  it  is  nice  to  be  rich  !"  and  she 
laughed  merrily. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

Troubled  at  his  manner,  she  still  obeyed. 

"  My  own  name  by  birth  is  Harding.  My 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Walton — Minna 
Walton.  She  was  a  Northerner ;  and  0  so 
lovely,  so  beautiful,  she  must  have  been  !  for 
she  was  still  beautiful  when  she  died,  but  oh, 
so  sad !  Papa  had  been  dead  many  years.  I 
think,  from  what  I  overheard  my  stepsisters 
say  one  day,  after  papa's  death,  when  they 
were  angry — for  they  were  not  kind  to  her — 
that  she  had  loved  another  before  she  met 
papa,  and  better  than  she  ever  had  him.  Oh, 
I  cannot  forget  how,  in  the  delirium  of  her 
last  moments,  she  seized  my  hands  and  im- 
plored my  forgiveness.  She  mistook  me  for 
him  she  had  loved.  '  I  will  wait, '  she  would 
cry  ;  '  I  will  be  patient,  and  faithful,  and  true 
till  you  return,  and  take  me  into  the  world  ; 
I  want  to  see  the  world!'  I  think  she  could 
not  have  kept  her  promise,  for  her  self-re- 
proach was  as  fearful  as  her  cries  for  his  par- 
don. Poor  mamma,  dear  mamma!"  and  the 
little  head  bowed  sadly  into  her  hands,  and 
she  wept  bitterly. 

He  groaned  aloud :  "0  Marian,  lost  Marian  ! 
I  can  forgive,  I  can  forget  I  In  your  child  I 
hold  you  ;  mine — my  Marian  again  !" 

If  she  heard  him  she  did  not  heed.  He 
lifted  her  from  her  low  seat — "Mara,  Mara, 
darling,  do  not  weep.     God  has  Bent  you  to 
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me,  sweetest !  Marian,  can  you  see  tliis  ? 
Will  you  be  happier  up  in  heaven,  Minna,  to 
see  your  child  with  him  who  loved  you  ?  Do 
you  know  this,  Mara?  do  you  know  how  pas- 
sionately I  idolized  your  mother,  and  that  I 
am  he  whom  she  loved  ?" 

She  understood  all  now.  Dinah's  story  of 
his  disappointment,  and  her  mother's  words, 
together,  made  all  plain.  She  upraised  her 
face,  smiling  through  her  tears,  and  putting 
her  hands  within  his  :  ''  It  makes  you  nearer 
to  me  ! ' '  she  said.  ' '  I  feel  not  nearly  so  alone 
now.  And  because  she  was  not  true  you  will 
not  like  me  less  ?  Forgive  her  !  she  was  so 
sad,  and  she  loved  you  !" 

Burning  words  of  love  on  his  lips  struggled 
for  utterance.  Better  than  he  had  ever  loved 
the  mother  loved  he  now  her  daughter  !  Still 
not  a  word  had  escaped  him  ;  he  only  held  her 
close  within  his  arms,  when  the  fierce  gal- 
loping of  a  horse  was  heard,  and  frightful 
screams  hurried  both  apart  and  to  the  outer 
door. 

Philip  on  the  ground  insensible,  and  Amy, 
pallid  with  terror,  leaning  over  him. 

John's  strong  arms  bore  him  to  his  own 
room  adjoining  the  library.  It  seemed  ages 
before  the  village  doctor  arrived,  and  the 
wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  to  reveal  in 
their  dull  heaviness  the  sad  truth  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  all  around  him. 

At  length  Amy  was  enabled  to  say  that  as 
she  entered  the  avenue,  Philip's  horse,  just 
in  advance  of  her,  seemed  suddenly  startled, 
ran,  and  as  they  neared  the  house,  threw 
Philip,  his  head  falling  on  the  sharp  stone 
steps.  What  had  kept  him  out  so  late  was 
still  a  mystery. 

Tenderly  did  calm  and  quiet  John  dismiss 
the  two  trembling  girls,  assuring  them  he 
should  not  leave  poor  Phil  ;  and  they  must 
rest,  that  they  might  take  his  place  as  nurse 
on  the  morrow.  Upon  this  plea  he  succeeded ; 
and  the  hours  fJassed  heavily,  drearily,  de- 
spairingly, but  that,  in  spite  of  grief,  he  could 
not  shut  out  his  new  joy  in  loving  Mara. 

Days  passed,  yvith  anxiety  pressing  more 
heavily  upon  them.  Philip,  and  the  frail 
chance  for  his  life,  was  the  only  aj^parent 
thought  of  all. 

Christmas  eve,  the  time  so  joyfully  antici- 
pated a  week  before,  came  saddest  of  all. 
Merrily  j^ealed  the  church-bells,  and  brightly 
ghone  lights  from  the  church  windows,  making 
visible  to  the  outsider  the  festoons  and  gar- 


lands of  evergreen  within.  But  they  who 
had  thought  to  enter  together  that  little 
church,  and  together  rejoice  that  a  Saviour 
was  born,  were  gathered  around  the  bed  of 
suffering.  The  crisis  had  come,  and  the  phy- 
sician gave  them  no  hope.  Death  was  very 
near  them,  and  they  watched  each  breath, 
noted  each  movement,  feeling  it  was  the  last. 
John's  strong  arms  upheld  Philip  ;  his  whole 
voice  and  manner  gentle  as  a  woman's,  all 
sternness  and  coldness  gone  from  his  face, 
only  a  great  tenderness,  a  great  love  shining 
there.  Amy  knelt  beside  the  bed,  her  arm 
thrown  over  her  dying  brother,  her  whole 
frame  racked  with  sobs.  But  Mara  stood 
tearless,  and  so  changed  from  the  untroubled 
girl  to  the  despairing  woman  that  death 
seemed  sweeter  far  than  life. 

How  he  raved  in  his  delirium !  how  he 
called  on  Amy,  on  John,  on  his  dead  mother 
to  come  to  him  and  unbind  that  burning  band 
about  his  head  ;  but  most  of  all  on  Mara. 

"  Come  to  me,  little  innocent  Mara.     Why 
will  you  stay  away  when  I  call  you,  cruel  Mara  ? 
Oh,  you  are  with  John!     I  know,  I  see;  the 
library  holds  you  two  alone.     He  kiss  your 
hand,  Mara,  and  I  may  not,  I  dare  not !     He 
shall  not,  shall  not  win  you !  and  yet  I  cannot ! 
I  am   poor  ;   do  you  mind  being   poor  ?     We 
might  be  happy,  Mara ;  I  would  try  to  make 
you  so.     Hark,  the  bells  are  tolling  !  do  they 
know  the  age  to  toll  ?     I  am  young  to  give  up 
life  yet.     I  hoped  to  live  for  you — for  you  ! 
lost  to  me  forever,  Mara !     Amy,  do  not  tell 
her,  dearest,  that  I  love  her  so  !     You  will  not 
miss  me  when  you  have  her  here  with  John 
forever ;  and  I  cannot,  will  not  even  try  to  stand 
between  John  and   his  hax^piness !     He   has 
been  so  kind  to   us.   Amy,   poor   motherless 
ones,  and  he  has  had  no  joy  in  life.  Amy!" 
His  voice   sank   into  a  whisper.  ■   No    sound 
throughout  the  dimly-lighted  room   but  his 
moans   and  murmurs   of  the  beloved  name, 
mingling  with  the  bereaved  one's  bitter  cries. 
A  strange  pallor  and  coldness  seized  John  ; 
his  limbs  trembled,  and  the 'room  grew  close 
and  suffocating.    Quietly  he  placed  his  brother 
back  upon  his  pillows,  and  stepped  just  with- 
out the  window  upon  the  veranda.     The  cold 
winter  air  restored  him.     He  gazed  up  at  the 
stars,  and  in  a  passion  of  grief  beat  his  hand 
upon  his  breast.     "  God  have  pity  !"  was  his 
agonized  cry.     "A  second  time  in  life  this 
cruel  stroke  !" 

Philip's  voice  rang  upon  his  ear:     "John, 
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John,  I  had  rather  you  killed  me  than  taken 
her  from  me  !  Oh,  Mara,  why  could  you  not 
have  loved  me,  Mara?" 

She  seized  his  hand  ;  she  raised  his  head 
on  her  arm,  and  pressed  her  lips  again  and 
again  to  his  chilly  brow.  •'  What  can  I  say  ! 
0  Philip!  precious  Philip!"  she  cried,  ap- 
pealingly. 

"Tell  him  the  truth!"  said  John's  deep 
voice  beside  her,  and  his  head  rested  heavily 
on  her  shoulder.  "The  truth!  but  gently, 
gently,  Mara;  he  is  reviving,  he  knows  you, 
thank  Heaven! 

The  form,  but  tossing  now  in  pain,  was 
stiller,  and  his  eyes  opened  slowly,  steadily, 
but  with  a  light  that  showed  intelligence  had 
returned.  They  sought  John,  growing  sadder 
as  they  gazed  ;  then  wonderingly  rested  on 
her  who  held  his  head,  and  pain  and  darkness 
settled  again  in  his  face. 

Midnight  tolled  out  from  the  church  tower, 
and  then  the  room  was  hushed  again.  John's 
voice  broke  the  silence. 

"  Mara  has  something  to  say  to  you.  Will 
you  hear  her  ?  You  have  asked  her  why  she 
did  not  love  you.  Philip,  she  does  love 
you  !" 

"Mara!"  and  Philip's  eyes  fastened  upon 
her. 

"I  do,  Philip!  God  knows  I  do,  with  my 
very  soul !  Live  for  my  sake  ;  I  cannot  have 
you  die  ! ' ' 

"  And  John  ?"  asked  Philip,  faintly. 

John  Sterne's  lips  quivered,  and  then  a 
calm  sorrow  settled  down  upon  them,  that 
they  who  met  him  a  year  after  on  the  battle- 
field, and  saw  him  die  a  brave  patriot's  death, 
never  saw  removed. 

"And  John,  "he  said,  "  says  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  children,  and  make  you  ever  happy 
in  each  other !  This  shall  be  your  home  ; 
but  you  will  let  me  stay  with  you  a  little 
while.  You  two  must  take  care  of  all  my 
possessions  while  I  go  to  the  war,  and  give  a 
home  to  Amy.  They  will  all  be  yours  and 
Amy's  afttr  I  am  gone,  you  know!" 

It  was  Amy  who  clung  to  him,  kissing  him, 
and  weeping  now  for  joy  as  she  had  wept  for 
grief.  Mara,  whom  he  loved  better  than  life, 
saw  him  not.  Philip,  for  whom  he  had  given 
more  than  life,  saw  her  only. 

Then  he  grew  himself  again,  the  unweary- 
ing, care-al  nurse  ;  and  leading  the  two  girls 
out  into  the  hall — "Go,"  he  said,  "and  rest, 
my  children.     Philip  will  live  1     Thank  God 


for  this,   and  pray  Him  have  pity   upon  the 
souls  of  the  desolate  !" 

And  alone,  beside  the  sweetly  sleeping  man, 
restored  through  love  to  life,  sat  John  Sterne, 
his  hand  tightly  clasping  the  miniature  of  his 
first-loved  Marian,  as  his  heart  held  the  image 
of  the  second.  Little  ever  knew  the  world 
which  had  professed  all  knowledge  concerning 
his  life-history,  that  though  through  the  first 
came  the  bitterest  grief  of  youth,  yet  not  till 
manhood's  prime,  and  through  the  second, 
fell  sorely,  crushingly,  and  without  cure  the 
heavy  weight  of  John  Sterne's  disappoint- 
ment. 


LITTLE  SARAH. 

BY    FLORENCE    HAUTLAND. 

Wreathe  the  pale  flowers  round  her  gently  ; 

Lay  them  on  the  cofiin-lid  ; 
Soon  that  form  so  fair  and  saintly 

'Neath. the  grave-clods  will  bo  hid. 

Smooth  the  hair  down  reverently 

From  that  marble  brow  ; 
Kiss  the  dead  lips,  cold  and  icy  ; 

Speak  in  whispers  low. 

Weeping  ?     No,  oh  no  !  too  grandly 

Her  young  spirit  left  the  earth, 
For  a  single  stain  of  sorrow 

To  imprint  its  heavenly  birth ! 

Weeping,  that  another  angel 

Swells  the  pealing  choir  of  heaven  ? 

Weeping,  that  another  spirit 

Has  a  radiant  crown  been  given? 

Would  you  call  a  shining  seraph 
From  its  blissful  heavenly  home? 

Would  you  claim  your  vanished  treasure, 
Once  again  on  earth  to  roam  ? 

Nay,  remember  that  your  jewel 

Is  not  lost,  but  only  flown 
From  its  frail  and  shattered  casket 

Bright  to  gleam  in  Jesus'  crown ! 

And  methinks  I  see  her  standing 

In  that  far-otf  happy  land. 
Waiting  till,  when  Death  shall  claim  you, 

She  shall  clasp  again  youi^iaud. 

Then  the  wild,  wild,  bitter  yearning 

To  behold  her  shall  be  o'er  ; 
In  your  arms  you  shall  enfold  her, 

To  be  parted — nevermore  I 


Another's  Merit. — We  had  rather  do  any- 
thing than  acknowledge  the  merit  of  another, 
if  we  can  help  it.  We  cannot  bear  a  superior 
or  an  equal.  Hence,  ridicule  is  sure  to  pre- 
vail over  truth,  for  the  malice  of  mankind 
thrown  into  a  &calo  gives  the  casting  weight. 
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THE  FAMILY  DRAWING  MASTER. 

IN  A  SERIES  OP  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS. 

TRIANGLES.     (  Continued. ) 

P.  Before  I  give  you  a  drawing  to  copy  to- 
day, yon  shall  see  a  new  triangle.  Here  is 
an  angle. 


Ion.  That  is  a  right  angle,  papa. 
P.  Now  I  will  make  it  a  triangle. 


W.  I  should  call  that  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle. That  would  be  better  than  giving  it  a 
Greek  name. 

P.  That  is  its  name. 

Ion.  And  a  very  good  thing  too  that  it  has  a 
different  name.  I  have  hard  work  to  keep 
the  names  of  the  others  in  my  mind.  I  will 
repeat  them  again. 

Triangles,  with  all  their  sides  equal,  are 
called  Equilateral  Triangles. 

With  two  sides  equal,  they  are  called  Isos- 
celes Triangles. 

With  no  sides  equal,  they  are  called  Scalene 
Triangles,  and, 

A  triangle,  with  a  right  angle  in  it,  is  called 
a  Right-angled  Triangle. 

P.  I  will  to-day  give  you  some  right-angled 
triangles  to  draw  ;  and  when  you  can  do  them 
properly,  you  shall  make  some  drawings  from 
them. 


second  drawing  I  have  added  two  perpendicu- 
lar lines  ;  then  a  ground  line,  and  a  parallel 
line  for  a  roof. 


Ion.  And  so,  papa,  it  has  grown  into  a  shed! 
P.    Here  is  another  right-angled    triangle. 


Now  I  will  join  some  perpendicular  and  paral- 
lel lines  to  it. 


P.   When  you  can  draw  this,  here  is  an 
isosceles  triangle  to  copy. 


The    first   drawing   is   a   triangle.     In   the 


Ion.  Why  have  you  drawn  its  base  with 
dots,  papa  ? 

P.  Because  in  the  drawing  which  I  am 
going  to  make,  this  part  of  the  triangle  will 
not  be  required. 
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Now  I  will  make  the  drawing.  There  is  the 
shed,  the  gate. 

W.  Only  you  have  put  three  palings  be- 
tween them. 

P.  I  have  drawn  the  isosceles  triangle  in 
the  distance ;  and  now  you  have  a  picture 
something  like  one  of  the  little  drawings  I 
made  for  you  in  your  j&rst  month's  lessons. 

P.  Before  you  begin  to  draw,  point  out  to 
me  again  the  two  right-angled  triangles,  and 
the  isosceles  triangle.  Do  not  forget,  in 
drawing  it,  to  make  a  light  line  through  the 
middle  of  the  isosceles  triangle,  to  see  if  it  is 
correct.  And  the  other  lines,  if  they  are  not 
quite  perpendicular,  and  quite  horizontal,  will 
be  wrong  in  their  direction. 

L.  And  the  lines  of  the  isosceles  triangle 
must  be  very  light  lines,  or  else  they  will  be 
wrong  in  shade. 

W.  And  the  house  will  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  distance. 

L.  We  are  going  to  draw  it  this  afternoon, 
papa.     Which  part  shall  we  begin  first  ? 

P:  I  should  advise  you  to  draw,  at  first, 
with  verij  light  lines,  the  right-angled  triangle 
in  the  shed.  Secondly,  I  would  make  the 
ground  line  at  the  proper  distance  from  it. 
Thirdly,  I  would  join  it  to  the  ground  line  by 
the  two  perpendicular  lines  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  shed.  I  would  then,  fourthly, 
draw  the  gate  at  the  proper  distance  from  it, 
and  would  compare  its  height  with  the  height 
of  the  shed.     How  high  is  it  ? 

L.  Rather  more  than  half  as  high,  papa. 


P.  When  I  had  thus  drawn 
the  gate  and  palings  in  light 
lines,  I  would  then,  fifthly, 
draw  the  isosceles  triangle, 
and  would  make  the  parallel 
lines  outside  it,  for  the  roof 
of  the  house. 

Ion.  But  why,  papa,  are 
we  to  draw  all  this  with 
light  lines  ? 

W.  I  can  tell :  because, 
if  you  should  make  a  mis- 
take, you  could  then  rub  it 
out  easily. 

P.  That  is  the  reason. 
You  cannot  rub  out  daric 
lines  easily.  When  you 
have  drawn  the  principal 
parts  with  light  lines,  and 
feel  sure  that  they  are  cor- 
rect, you  may  make  th-e 
afraid  of 


dark  lines  on  them  without  bein 
making  a  mistake. 


SHADOWS  AND  SUNSHINE. 

BY    ALMA    A.    CRAWFOIID. 

The  rose  whose  head  is  bowed 
Beneath  the  passing  shower 

Hangs  from  her  trembling  stem 
A  burdened,  drooping  flower. 

She  tries  in  vain  to  rise, 

To  lift  her  rosy  crown — 
And,  weeping,  bends  her  head 

By  crystal  drops  weighed  down. 

But  when  some  liindly  breeze 
Sweeps  o'er  each  burdened  leaf. 

Or  gentle,  passing  hand 
Shakes  oflf  her  weight  of  grief, 

Freed  from  her  load  of  tears, 
She  lifts  her  queenly  form, 

More  beautiful  than  e'en 
Before  the  passing  storm. 

Thus  many  a  child  of  earth. 
Whose  head  and  heart  are  bowed, 

Longs  for  some  kindly  voice 
To  chase  away  the  cloud : 

Or  gentle  hand  to  take 

From  off  their  burdened  heart 
The  weary,  troublous  load 

That  has  become  their  part. 

And  when  from  sorrow's  cloud 
Their  fettered  hearts  are  free, 

Far  purer  fo?  the  storm 
Their  chastened  souls  will  bo. 

Bless'd  be  the  gentle  hand, 
The  kindly,  cheering  voice, 

That  lifts  the  weary  load, 
And  bids  the  heart  rejoice. 
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WANTED,  A  COMPANIOK 


!T   MARY  FORMAN. 


"  Wanted  ;  a  companion  for  an  elderlj  in- 
valid lady.     Apply  at  No.  27 Street." 

It  was  a  brief  notice,  yet  there  were  woven 
into  the  few  words  hours  of  anxious  thought, 
long,  restless  nights,  and  painful  misgivings. 
I  was,  in  a  manner,  throwing  down  a  glove 
for  all  my  numerous  relatives,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  gladly  spared  me  a  child  or 
liave  come  herself  to  tend  my  illness,  comfort 
ray  pain,  drive  back  my  loneliness,  for  I  was 
rich,  widowed,  and  childless-.  I  well  knew 
that  Marian  my  niece,  whose  son  was  my 
chosen  heir,  would  have  faithfully  devoted 
her  life  to  me,  and  if  I  could  have  overlooked 
such  trifling  peculiarities  as  an  utter  selfish- 
ness, grasping  avarice,  and  entire  heartless- 
ness,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  gone  peacefully 
together  through  the  short  journey  that 
seemed  to  lie  between  me  and  the  grave. 
But  I  wanted  a  companion  whose  services, 
being  liberally  rewarded,  might  be  mine  at 
will.  I  had  no  intention  of  overtasking  my 
reader  and  amanuensis  ;  but  I  wanted  to  feel 
at  perfect  liberty  to  call  upon  her  at  any  hour. 
Then,  too,  phihxnthropic  schemes  of  giving  a 
pleasant  home  to  some  poor  struggling  woman, 
whose  health,  education,  or  delicacy  made  her 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  rude  world,  floated 
through  my  brain. 

I  soon  found  my  ofiice  as  selector  was  no 
sinecure.  All  day  the  stream  of  applicants 
l^oured  in,  till  my  heart  ached  for  the  many 
who  were  thrown  upon  the  world  poor  and 
friendless,  grasping  at  every  opportunity  for 
honorable  employment.  Yet,  of  all  the  vast 
throng,  not  one  suited  me.  Some  were  merely 
servants,  fully  competent  to  make  my  bed  or 
sweep  my  room,  but  I  did  not  want  a  servant ; 
some  had  vast  ideas  of  salary  and  privileges, 
totally  impossible  to  meet ;  some  were  learned, 
and  proposed  to  put  my  seventy  years  aside 
and  commence  my  education  ;  some  painted, 
and  would  fill  my  room  with  copies  of  the 
great  masters,  for  a  trifling  addition  to  their 
salary ;  some  wanted  one  perquisite,  some 
another,  till,  exhausted  and  bewildered,  I 
dismissed  all,  promising  to  grant  another 
interview  the  next  day. 

I  thought  all  had  gone,  and  lay  back  in  my 


chair  weary  and  disappointed,  closing  my 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  brilliant  parterre  of  gay 
shawls  and  overpowering  bonnets.  I  am 
sure  I  looked  pale,  for  a  soft  little  hand  fell 
gently  upon  my  forehead,  and  a  voice  clear 
and  sweet  said  : — 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  so  tired.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  before  I  go?" 

Something  in  the  low  musical  voice,  tinged 
as  it  was  with  sadness,  roused  again  my  failing 
interest.  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  a  small 
child-like  figure  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  a 
fair,  sweet  face  whose  large  hazel  eyes  were 
full  of  that  tender  longing  depth  we  see 
sometimes  in  the  babies  early  called  home. 
A  face  to  waken  love  and  tenderness,  a  figure 
drooping  and  delicate,  to  call  forth  all  the 
X)rotecting  care  of  any  kind  heart.  She  stood 
quietly  beside  me  as  I  scrutinized  her  closely, 
her  eyes  looking  frankly  into  mine,  her  soft, 
cool  hand  still  on  my  brow. 

"You  came  to  apply  for  a  situation?"  I 
said,  at  length. 

"Yes;  I  have  been  here  all  the  afternoon 
in  that  corner  ;  but  I  shall  not  suit.  I  thought 
at  first  I  might,  but  so  many  far  superior  have 
failed,  that  I  have  given  up  the  hope." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  very  little.  I  could  read. 
Papa  used  to  like  to  hear  me  read,  and  I 
could  write  your  notes ;  but  you  are  very 
particular  about  reference,  and  I  have  none." 

"None!" 

"No.  There  is  no  one  in  the  city  who 
knows  me,  and  I  brought  nothing  from  my 
old  home." 

"Can  I  not  write?" 

The  hand  on  my  forehead  grew  very  cold, 
and  the  sweet  face  very  pale,  as  she  said, 
steadily  : — • 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  wide  world  to  give 
me  one  word  of  recommendation." 

I  was  puzzled.  Here  was  the  very  com- 
panion for  whom  I  longed.  Some  one  to 
cherish  and  protect,  in  return  for  their  ser- 
vices to  me  ;  but  there  was  something  start- 
ling in  this  assertion  of  utter  friendlessness, 
coming  from  the  lips   of  such  a  child.     My 
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tliouglits  formed  must  uncoasciou.slj,  at,  the 
abrupt  question — 

''Have  jou  done  anything  wrong  to  forfeit 
your  friends'  affection'!"' 

I  repented  the  question  while  I  asked  it. 
The  rich  crimson  blood  dyed  both  cheeks, 
but  the  true,  fearless  eye  never  wavered  as 
.she  answered  :  — 

"No.  I  am  unfortunate,  poor,  friendless, 
and  unhapj)y  ;  but  I  have  no  sin  to  carry,  no 
guilt  to  crush  me  down.  I  know  it  seems 
strange  that  a  girl  of  nineteen  (I  had  thought 
sixteen  the  utmost  limit  for  her  age)  should 
be  thus  lonely ;  but  it  is  sorrow,  not  sin,  that 
has  thrown  me  out  of  home  and  companion- 
ship. You  are  better  now,  are  you  not  ?" 
"Yes;  not  so  tired." 

"Then  I  will  bid  you  good-night."  And 
she  bent  with  a  graceful  salutation,  and  turned 
to  leave  me. 

"Stay,"  I  said.      "  What  is  your  name  ?" 
"Alice." 
"Alice  what  ?" 
"I  have  no  other  name." 
Another  enigma.     I  could  not  let  her  go. 
"If  you    stay   with    me,    Alice,"    I    said, 
taking  her  hand  in  mine,  *  '■  I  hope  some  day 
to  win  your   confidence  and  know  what  sad 
story  has  blighted  your  youth.     I  believe  you 
when  you  tell  me  there  is  no  sin  connected 
with  it,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  come  to- 
morrow for  a  short  visit,  we  can  see  if  we  suit 
each  other  for  a  longer  companionship." 

"I  will  come,"  she  said,  with  a  trembling 
'voice,  and  bending  down,  she  left  a  kiss  and 
a  hot  tear  upon  my  withered  hand,  and  was 
gone. 

I  am  afraid  my  readers  would  set  me  down 
for  a  romantic  old  fool  if  I  told  them  all  the 
stories  I  framed  that  night  for  my  heroine. 
The  pale,  pure  face  with  its  delicate  features, 
golden  hair,  and  large,  child-like  eyes,  fairly 
haunted  me.  The  tiny  hands  had  evidently 
never  known  labor  ;  the  sweet,  clear  voice  was 
modulated  by  the  education  of  a  lady ;  the 
graceful  little  figure,  with  its  modest  bearing, 
had  no  cringing  in  its  attitude.  At  least  there 
was  a  new  interest  for  my  lonely  life  ;  and  if 
my  new  study  proved  an  impostor,  there  was 
no  one  but  myself  to  be  injured,  no  children 
to  be  trained  in  error,  no  young  mind  to 
receive  poisonous  doctrine;  and  in  view  of 
all  these  negatives  I  felt  satisfied  with  my 
acquisition. 

Looking   back  now,   with  the  love  of  my 


prol(f(jee  making  the  music  of  my  life,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  recall  the  impressions  of  the  first 
few  days  ;  but  a  few  words  about  myself  may 
show  my  reader  what  my  companion  was  to 
me. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  past  seventy  years  ; 
but  had  been,  until  within  a  few  months, 
in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty,  and 
unusually  active  and  energetic  for  my  years. 
Possessed  of  vast  wealth,  I  had  tried,  with 
sincerity,  to  remember  that  I  was  the  Lord's 
steward ;  and  if  my  name  but  seldom  figured 
upon  the  pompous  lists  of  public  charities,  I 
trust  that  the  courts  and  alleys  where  my  old 
face  was  so  cordially  welcomed,  the  children 
snatched  from  low  haunts  of  misery,  the 
industrious  supplied  with  work,  the  energetic 
little  boys  "set  up"  in  the  shoe-black  or 
newspaper  business,  the  dying  from  whose 
bed  the  sting  of  want  was  swept  away,  the 
aged  whose  helpless  hands  were  filled,  and 
the  erring  who  found  an  avenue  opened  for 
honorable  labor,  will  bear  me  witness  that  I 
have  earnestly  endeavored  to  be  a  just  al- 
moner. Six  months  previous  to  the  day 
when  my  daring  advertisement  appeared,  my 
physician  had  passed  my  doom  of  future  help- 
lessness. A  severe  cold,  contracted  by  some 
unconscious  exposure,  had  settled  in  my  limbs, 
and  produced  such  results  as  left  me  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life  hopelessly  crippled, 
having  no  power  to  move  my  body  below  the 
waist. 

My  nurse,  a  strong  good-hearted  woman, 
fully  capable  of  lifting,  dressing,  and  tending 
me,  at  once  accepted  the  post  of  permanent 
attendant,  with  some  of  the  housekeeping 
cares.  I  had  servants  for  every  lower  branch 
in  the  domestic  department,  but  I  pined  for  a 
friend.  There  were  plenty  to  call  upon  me, 
to  send  me  dainty  dishes,  perfumed  notes, 
choice  flowers  ;  but  none  upon  whom  I  could 
call  for  constant  attendance.  My  relatives  all 
resided  in  a  distant  city,  and  there  was  not 
one  amongst  them  for  whose  constant  society 
I  felt  any  desire.  ■ 

In  this  lonely,  helpless  life  my  companion  fl 
came  to  cheer  and  comfort  me.  I  cannot 
tell  the  thousand  loving  graces  by  which  she 
■  won  my  love,  and  commanded  my  esteem. 
The  yearning,  childlike  pity  for  my  age  and 
helplessness  expressed  itself  in  every  tone  of 
her  sweet  voice,  in  her  quick,  gentle  movements 
round  my  chair,  her  ready  comprehension  of 
every    want,    her   tender    touch    and    almost 
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reverential  respect.  There  was  uo  thought  of 
my  wealth  or  possible  generosity  in  her  heart, 
only  such  13 1'otecting,  yet  deferential  affection  as 
helpless  age  calls  for  from  fresh,  pure-hearted 
youth.  She  read  beautifully,  with  an  evident 
cultivation  of  her  clear  voice,  and  when  in 
some  stirring  passage,  I  have  marked  her 
large  eyes  kindle,  her  cheek  glow,  and  voice 
rise  into  clear  clarion-like  tones  of  enthusiasm. 
I  have  forgotten  all  suffering  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  her  to  the  pleasant  lands  of  ideality 
and  romance.  Love  for  literature,  elocution, 
and  poetry  had  been  one  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sions of  my  life,  and  it  soon  became  one  of 
the  delights  of  my  imprisonment  to  open  for 
Alice  the  portals  of  history,  imagination, 
science,  and  classics,  and  watch  the  eager  en- 
thusiasm with  which  she  entered  the  enchanted 
realms.  I  smile  now  to  think  of  the  hours 
we  passed  over  our  favorite  authors ;  she 
seated  on  a  low  chair  at  my  side,  my  hand 
often  resting  on  the  glossy  braids  of  her  golden 
hair,  while  my  pain  and  her  sorrows  floated 
oS  into  a  misty  background  to  give  place  to 
the  spirit  of  our  volume.  Her  sweet  voice, 
rising  in  passionate  cadences  of  fancied  woe, 
sinking  to  love's  tenderest  intonations,  march- 
ing forward  to  a  martial  strain  in  steady, 
measured  tones,  or  wailing  with  despairing 
grief,  carried  ihy  old  heart  far  back  to  the 
days  when  this  was  to  me  also  an  inner  life, 
a  resting-place  from  hard  realities  or  every- 
day monotonies. 

She  grew  happier,  too,  in  our  daily  inter- 
course. The  heavy  grief  in  her  dark  eyes 
grew  softened  into  a  quiet  resignation,  and 
the  slow,  weary  footfall  grew  more  elastic  and 
buoyant  as  she  became  assured  of  my  love  for 
her,  my  pleasure  in  her  society.  She  had 
been  with  me  nearly  two  months,  when  one 
day,  leaning  her  cheek  against  the  arm  of  my 
chair,  and  looking  up  into  my  face,  she  said : 

''  Do  you  care  for  music  ?" 

I  told  her  truly  how  I  loved  it. 

"When  the  sorrows  of  my  life  fell  upon 
me,"  she  said,  mournfully,  "I  said  there 
could  be  no  more  music  for  me  ;  my  heart  felt 
darkened  and  desolate  ;  but  you  have  flooded 
it  with  love  and  light,  and  I  can  sing  again." 

And  without  further  preface,  still  seated  at 
my  feet,  her  eyes  still  raised  to  mine,  she 
began  to  sing. 

I  had  often  marked,  while  she  read,   the 
musical  intonations  of  her  voice  when  it  rose 
above  a  monotone  ;  but  I  had  never  dreamed 
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of  its  wealth  and  power  until  I  heard  it  ia 
song.  The  perfection  of  cultivation  which 
had  evidently  been  lavished  upon  it  had  had 
no  power  to  crush  out  its  natural  purity  and 
sweetness  ;  the  elaborate  trills  and  wonderful 
scales  fell  with  such  easy  grace  that  they 
seemed  more  the  spontaneous  embroidery  of 
a  bird  than  the  result  of  science  ;  and  when 
she  sang  ballads,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
style  seemed  more  like  the  heartfelt  warbling 
of  a  cottage  girl  than  the  marvellous  finish 
of  the  artist.  For  nearly  two  hours  she  sang, 
uninterrupted,  her  dark  eyes  looking  forward, 
filled  with  rapt  ecstas}^,  her  form  entirely 
motionless,  the  light  striking  upon  her  lovely 
face  and  mourning  robes,  framing  a  model  for 
a  St.  Cecilia,  and  I  wondering  that  I  had 
never  before  read  the  music  in  her  brow, 
eyes,  and  lips. 

At  last  the  flood  of  melody  sank  slowly, 
gradually  in  fainting  sweetness  into  silence. 
She  sat  still,  utterly  motionless  for  a  few 
moments,  the  high  inspiration  dying  out  from 
her  face,  the  old  depth  of  grief  creeping 
slowly  into  her  eyes,  till,  suddenly,  with  a 
bitter  cry  of — "How  can  I  bear  it!"  she 
broke  into  passionate  sobbing.  I  had  never 
seen  her  violently  agitated  before.  She  was 
always  so  calm,  so  self-possessed,  that  this 
sudden  burst  of  despairing  sorrow  alarmed  me. 
For  some  moments  my  voice  was -unheeded  ; 
but  I  leaned  forward  and  placed  my  hand  on 
the  bent  head,  saying:  "Alice,  my  child! 
Let  me  share  your  grief  or  comfort  it." 

She  heard  me  then,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see 
how  she  struggled  for  composure.  The  little 
white  fingers,  laced  together  as  her  arms  were 
raised  over  her  head,  now  moved  restlessly, 
nervously  seeking  their  place ;  the  slight 
figure  convulsed  by  bitter  sobbing  trembled  as 
she  strove  to  check  the  sounds  of  woe ;  and 
when  at  last  the  sweet  face  was  raised  to  mine, 
its  pale  lips,  swollen  eyelids,  and  yearning, 
questioning  gaze  touched  me  to  the  very 
heart. 

"Surely  you  can  trust  me,"  I  said,  in. 
answer  to  that  look.  "  Toll  me  your  trouble. 
Perhaps  I  can  lighten  the  burden.  I  am  rich, 
you  know." 

"Money  will  not  help  me.  If  it  would,  I 
should  never  tell  you  ;"  and  the  head  was 
raised  with  a  proud  erectness  it  had  never 
borne  in  my  presence  before.  Soon,  however, 
it  drooped  back  to  the  old  place  on  the  arm  of. 
my  chair,  and  she  said : — 
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*' You  cannot  lielp  me  ;  but  you  have  been 
so  kind  that  it  seems  wrong  to  keep  a  secret 
from  you.  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have 
lived  in  such  a  house  as  this,  surrounded  by 
every  luxury,  the  petted  darling  of  the  owner. 
Dr.  Greyson,  my  dear  father,  made  my  happi- 
ness the  object  of  his  life ;  he  cultivated 
every  talent  he  thought  he  found  in  me, 
making  study  delicious  by  his  own  advice  and 
companionship.  I  had  masters  for  English, 
French,  German,  and  above  all  music,  and 
every  day's  study  was  rewarded  by  his  praise 
and  encouragement  in  the  long  delightful 
evenings  we  spent  together.  He  was  very 
wealthy,  and  I  had  not  a  caprice  ungratified, 
while  his  steady  judgment  kept  my  wayward 
fancies  in  control ;  my  whims  were  analyzed 
till  they  melted  into  air,  or  became  solid  foun- 
dations for  virtue  or  improvement.  Two 
years  ago,  my  father  took  a  pupil  into  his 
office,  a  gentleman  some  four  or  five  years 
older  than  myself,  the  son  of  a  widow  lady 
who  resided  in  P .  It  will  scarcely  in- 
terest you  to  tell  you  my  love-story,  for  I  soon 
learned  to  love  this  new  member  of  our  home 
circle.  Evening  after  evening,  when  his  study 
for  the  day  was  over,  he  would  linger  in  our 
sitting-room,  talking,  reading,  or  joining  his 
voice  to  mine  in  a  thousand  vagaries  of  sound 
that  spring  spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  music 
lovers." 

She  was  looking  intently  forward,  as  the 
narrative  fell  from  her  lips,  her  voice  sunk  to 
monotone,  her  words  set  and  studied  as  if  she 
were  reading  the  tale  from  some  book,  instead 
of  probing  her  own  heart,  while  the  rigid 
erectness  of  her  frame,  the  steady  clasp  of 
her  hands,  one  within  the  other,  told  of  the 
strain  for  composure,  the  forced  calmness. 

"We  became  very  dear  to  each  other, 
Horace  and  I,  lovers  from  similarity  of  taste, 
his  noble,  true  nature  absorbing  mine,  till  I 
would  have  been  content  to  be  his  servant  to 
live  near  him  and  feel  the  sunlight  of  his 
presence.  At  last  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and  earth  held  no  greater  happiness  for  my 
future  life.  He  had  won  my  father's  consent 
before  he  asked  mine,  and  we  were  betrothed, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy,  happy  mar- 
riage. Yet,  though  he  had  given  a  free, 
willing  consent  to  our  engagement,  my  father 
seemed  reluctant  to  hasten  the  wedding.  We 
had  been  so  long  dependent  each  upon  the 
other  for  society,  that  even  though  his  house 
was  still  to  be  our  home,  he  seemed  to  dread 


the  change  my  marriage  might  make.  We 
had  been  engaged,  Horace  and  I,  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  some  business  called  my  lover 
from  home  for  a  month,  and  my  father  prom- 
ised that  upon  his  return  the  wedding  prepa- 
rations should  begin. 

"  The  day  after  he  left,  I  was  sitting  in  my 
own  room  when  my  dear  father  came  up 
stairs,  and,  after  a  long,  loving  conversation, 
placed  in  my  hand  a  note  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  to  buy,  he  said,  the  wedding  finery, 
and  then,  with  something  like  a  tear  in  his 
eyes,  he  kissed  his  darling  for  the  last  time  ! 
The  last  time  !  He  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  an  hour  later,  and  brought  home^ 
dead!" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in 
the  same  steady  monotone  that  covered  so 
much  agony,  she  recommenced  her  narrative. 

' '  He  had  been  dead  three  days  when  his 
lawyer  called  upon  me  to  tell  me  that  Dr. 
Greyson  was  not  my  father.  I  was  a  foundling, 
a  child  whom  he  had  found  neglected  and 
abused  in  some  low  haunt  where  his  charity 
had  taken  him  for  professional  service,  and  in 
his  boundless  goodness  he  had  taken  me  to 
his  home.  He  had  always  intended  to  make 
me  his  heiress,  but  had  died  without  making 
a  will.  I  was  still  sitting  trying  to  realize  this 
stunning  truth,  when  another  visitor  entered, 
unannounced,  Horace's  mother." 

Involuntarily  I  drew  the  child  nearer  tome. 
Well  could  I  understand  the  bitterness  of  that 
interview  ! 

"  She  came  to  beg  me  to  release  her  son. 
She  told  me  that  in  his  Quixotic  generosity 
he  would  doubtless  hasten  to  me,  and  make 
me  his  wife  ;  but  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
utterly  destroy  his  own  prospects.  No  one 
would  employ  a  physician  who  so  violated 
prejudice  as  to  marry  a  woman  of  no  birth  or 
name,  and  his  aunt,  whose  death  was  to  make 
him  wealthy,  was  proud  and  aristocratic,  and 
would  surely  spurn  the  husband  of  a  woman 
who  was  picked  up,  nobody  knew  where. 
My  father  (I  can  never  think  of  him  by  any 
colder  name)  was  but  a  few  hours  buried,  the 
news  of  my  birth  just  told  me,  and  so,  crushed 
by  the  double  sorrow,  the  future  looked  dark 
enough  for  me  to  think  lightly  of  one  more 
pang.-  She  won  my  consent  to  a  disappear- 
ance,   and   before  night   I  had  left  P 

without  one  word  to  Horace  or  any  old  friend 
of  my  intentions.  My  father's  present  on  the 
morning  of  his  death  I  took  with  me,  leaving 
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everything  else  for  the  heir-at-law.  I  had 
been  here  but  a  few  days,  lodging  with  a 
woman  to  whom  Mrs.  Martyn  sent  a  letter  by 
me,  when  your  advertisement  attracted  me, 
and  I  ventured  here.  Need  I  tell  you  of  my 
gratitude  for  all  your  kindness,  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  your  goodness  ?  I  can  never  tell 
you.  You  must  feel  it,  for  no  words  of  mine 
can  give  it  utterance." 

"Suppose!"  I  said,  watching  her  keenly, 
"you  go  to  this  proud  aunt  and  tell  your 
story ;  she  may  not  be  so  cruel  as  she  is  re- 
presented." 

"No.  I  promised  to  give  him  up,  and  I 
cannot  in  honor  try  to  win  a  consent  opposed 
to  that  of  his  mother." 

"Who  is  this  aunt  ?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Horace  often  spoke  of  a 
dear  aunt  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  never  mentioned 
himself  as  her  heir,  or  indeed  mentioned  her 
money  at  all.  He  seemed  to  love  her  very 
dearly ;  but  she  may  not  be  the  one  his 
mother  referred  to.  I  do  not  know  her  last 
name." 

"Alice!"  I  said,  gently,  "do  you  know 
who  sends  affliction,  and  why  He  sends  it  ?" 

The  pure  face  lighted  with  a  holy  fervor  as 
she  said,  softly — 

"Those  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
teneth.     His  will  be  done." 

I  was  satisfied.  I  had  never  been  attracted 
by  the  religion  worn  upon  the  sleeve,  the 
cant  springing  upon  trivial  occasions  to  the 
lips,  the  Scripture  phrases  hackneyed  till 
they  revolted  against  one's  reverence  ;  but 
there  was  a  quiet,  holy  form  of  life,  a  patient 
resignation,  a  deep  silent  Christianity  that 
more  truly  betokeii^d  the  pure,  holy  fervor  of 
tried  religion,  and  these  Alice  held  surely, 
clasping  the  Comforter  closely  to  her  heart, 
letting  not  her  right  hand  see  her  left  move, 
praying  secretly  and  living  her  piety,  instead 
of  crying  it  from  the  housetops. 

I  think  she  felt  happier  after  her  confession 
to  me.  There  were  words  of  sympathy  which 
I  could  give  now,  that  seemed  to  comfort  her, 
and  it  was  evidently  a  relief  to  speak  freely  of 
her  adopted  father.  Each  day's  intercourse 
brought  our  hearts  nearer  together,  till,  like 
that  father,  I  shuddered  over  the  thought  of 
losing  her,  even  for  her  own  happiness. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  old  place  at  my  feet, 
one  morning,  her  hand  clasped  in  mine,  read- 
ing one  of  Miss  Landon's  passionate  love 
poems.     As  she  let  the  last  word  fall  from  her 


lip,  she  looked  into  my  face  with  a  sad, 
earnest  gaze,  that  touched  me  deeply. 

"  You  have  so  loved,"  I  said,  gently. 

"  I  have  so  loved,  so  lost  my  love.  Can  we 
ever  forget !  With  duty,  resignation,  and 
submission  all  pointing  to  oblivion,  can  we 
ever  forget  !" 

She  often  expressed  her  thoughts  in  this 
metrical  form  ;  but  it  was,  I  think,  the  result 
of  close  study,  intercourse  with  manly  intel- 
lect and  reading,  more  than  any  aflfectation. 

"Why  should  you  forget?"  I  said;  "it  is 
unnatural  to  cramp  and  starve  your  young 
heart  to  fill  the  caprice  of  avarice.  Horace 
is  true.  Horace  knew  of  your  obscure  birth 
before  he  asked  you  to  be  his  wife  ;  knew  it 
from  Dr.  Greyson's  lips." 

She  was  listening  with  suspended  breath 
and  dilated  eyes. 

"  His  aunt  is  ready  to  give  her  consent.  Do 
you  not  guess  ?  Alice,  my  child,  Horace 
Martyn  is  my  nephew  and  heir,  and — " 

Did  she  guess,  or  was  his  movement  for- 
ward too  eager  ?  I  only  know  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  turned,  and  was  clasped  fast  in  her 
lover's  arms,  her  true,  noble-hearted  lover, 
who  has  sought  her  with  a  breaking  heart, 
and  come  post  haste  in  answer  to  my  letter  of 
summons. 

My  large  house  is  none  too  big  for  the  little 
restless  feet  that  patter  up  and  down  the 
broad  entries,  the  little  voices  that  waken  its 
echoes,  while  my  heart  is  freshened,  my  youth 
renewed,  my  whole  life  encircled  by  the  love 
of  my  nephew,  Alice,  and  their  three  wee 
children. 


DOMESTIC  HELP. 


Y    MRS.     CHAT  WITT. 


The  want  of  good  domestic  help  in  the 
United  States  is  a  great  evil,  and  one  which 
daily  increases ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  I  do  not  know  but  necessity 
would  drive  all  housekeepers  to  some  great 
boarding-house  system,  thus  banishing  the 
holiest  of  all  places — our  homes  and  our  pri. 
vate  firesides. 

No  one  can  travel  through  our  country 
towns,  especially  of  the  Free  States  of  the 
West,  without  being  struck  with  the  careworn, 
faded  expression  of  women  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  the  merest  glimpse  at  their 
cares  and   duties,  and   the  hard  work   that 
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inevitably  falls  to  their  share,  shows  plainly 
lohy  they  are  broken  down  ere  they  are  in  their 
prime ;  shows  why  there  are  so  many  mother- 
less children;  why  there  are  so  many  men 
mourning  over  the  beloved  of  their  youth,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  their  household  ties  ;  why 
there  are  so  many  with  second  and  third  wives. 

Look  at  a  young  girl  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  matrimony,  loving  and  beloved,  and 
anxious  to  fulfil  her  domestic  and  social  duties. 
Watch  her  year  by  year  until  a  little  family 
have  clustered  around  her;  see  with  what 
energy  and  amiability  she  has  striven  against 
sickness,  poor  help,  and  all  the  thousand 
trials  and  perplexities  that  no  one  but  Ameri- 
can housekeepers  can  understand.  With  an 
infant  in  her  arms  and  an  inexperienced  girl  to 
help  her,  she  superintends  her  housekeeping, 
receives  company,  nurses  her  children,  acts  the 
seamstress,  and  strives  for  her  husband's  com- 
fort; and  often  her  miserable  help  deserts  her 
when  she  can  least  do  without.  What  wonder 
health  and  beauty  give  way!  And  she  could 
not  retain  her  spirits,  and  hope  against  hope 
that  she  will  be  relieved  in  time  to  recruit  her 
failing  health  and  energies,  but  for  that  calm 
trust,  which  I  glory  in  saying  most  of  my 
countrywomen  possess,  in  an  all-wise  Creator, 
an  overruling  Providence,  and  a  kind  Hea- 
venly Father.  Yet,  though  God  overrules 
all  things.  He  does  not  wish  us  to  fold  our 
hands  over  this  evil ;  even  with  faith  in  Him, 
we  must  endeavor  to  remove  it,  and  look  to 
Him  to  bless  our  efforts,  not  our  passiveness. 
What  can  be  done?  Will  not  some  one  take 
up  a  pen,  and  tell  us  what  is  practicable  ? — not 
theories  ;  something  practical  ? 

One  thing,  as  a  partial  alleviation,  I  would 
suggest,  returning  to  one  of  the  good  old 
customs  of  our  New  England  grandmothers, 
which,  amid  all  the  fashions,  and,  as  they 
would  have  said,  ''new-fangled  notions"  of 
the  day,  seems  to  have  grown  nearly  obsolete. 
They  used,  when  first  married,  to  go  quietly 
to  housekeeping  (and  they  had  been  taught 
domestic  duties  better,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
than  girls  are  now  taught);  they  used  to  take 
a  little  girl  to  bring  up,  often  an  orphan,  or 
some  poor  child  whose  parents  were  glad  to 
part  with  her  if  she  found  a  good  home,  so 
that  it  was  a  double  kindness.  And,  as  ladies 
did  not  then  disdain  attending  to  some  part  of 
their  domestic  duties  from  choice,  the  child 
was  personally  taught  and  superintended,  and 
affectionately    treated.       Thus    situated,    she 


loved  and  respected  her  protectors,  so  when 
the  time  of  trial  came  they  had  one  hand  at 
least  upon  whom  they  could  rely — one  who  felt 
an  interest  that  domestic  matters  should  go 
right,  and  the  wheels  of  the  household  roll  on 
smoothly — one  who  every  year  would  be  of 
more  use  and  more  of  a  friend,  morally  trained, 
and  trained  as  a  good  housekeeper ;  and  when 
her  time  came  to  take  charge  of  a  family,  she 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  lady  w^ho  had  brought 
her  up,  and  a  blessing  to  her  own  family. 
Many  might  object  to  this  as  being  so  much 
trouble.  And  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  trouble  that 
pays,  to  use  a  popular,  though  not  very  elegant, 
expression. 

It  is  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  to 
train  a  child,  to  have  patience  with  its  way- 
wardness, and  forbearance  with  its  failings, 
and  forgiveness  for  its  faults ;  but  there  is 
nothing  worth  having  in  this  life  that  is  not 
some  trouble  ;  and  this  taking  some  of  the 
labor  from  our  hands,  taking  some  of  the  steps 
for  the  wearied  feet,  disciplining  the  heart  in 
patient  virtues,  is  trouble  that  will  repay. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  recommend  bring- 
ing up  a  child  as  a  drudge,  making  her  feel 
herself  inferior,  and  dwarfing  her  in  mind 
and  body  by  harsh  usage  and  hard  work.  No 
truly  thoughtful  Christian  woman  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  this,  and  she  who  would  use  a 
dependant  thus  does  not  know  the  kindly 
feelings  of  a  follower  of  the  Saviour  of  love 
and  mercy,  and  (harsh  as  it  may  sound)  is 
not  fit  to  bring  up  her  own  children. 

But  what  is  the  trouble  compared  to  the 
trouble  of  continual  change  from  one  ignorant 
servant  girl  to  another  ?  Need  I  go  through 
the  list  ?  Not  this  time.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  trouble  of  bringing  up  a  child,  to  have 
her  assistance,  love,  and  respect  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  or  perhaps  more,  hardly  contrast, 
and  there  are  hundreds  in  our  crowded  cities 
who  would  be  a  blessing  to  as  many  house- 
keepers, if  they  would  only  think  they  could  v 
take  the  trouble  to  bring  them  up.  Who  will  fl| 
try  the  experiment  ? 

Any  one  who  reads  this  article  will  readily 
understand  that  I  refer  more  particularly  to 
housekeepers  in  country  towns  as  being  so 
situated  as  to  try  this  experiment  to  the  best 
advantage. 


— If  you  would   not  have  affliction  to  visit 
you  twice,  listen  at  once  to  what  it  teaches. 


A  FEW  FRIE:tTDS. 


BY    KORMAH     LYNN, 


FIFTH  EVENINCt. 

At  tlie  fifth  meeting  of  the  •  ■  Few  Friends," 
held  at  Mrs.  Adams's  tasteful  residence,  Teresa 
exhibited  to  her  delighted  guests  an  impro- 
vised kaleidoscope,  which  was  unanimously 
pronounced  to  be  the  very  palace  of  that  realm 
of  dazzling  changes  of  which  every  child  has 
had  a  faint  glimpse  through  the  common 
kaleidoscope  of  the  toy-shops.  Indeed,  so 
gorgeous  and  varied  were  the  effects,  and  on 
so  large  a  scale,  that  even  the  staidest  of  the 
members  gave  vent  to  an  undignified  "0!" 
while  gazing.  Form,  color,  light,  and  shade 
were  blended  in  the  most  exquisitely  symmet- 
rical disorder.  Sometimes  they  saw  a  plain 
field  of  crimson,  over  which  golden  flashes 
passed  and  repassed  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning ;  next,  flowers  in  wild  profusion  seemed 
to  bud  and  bloom  before  their  'eyes  until 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  glowing  pulsing  loveli- 
ness could  be  seen.  Then  a  gleam  of  emerald 
darted  through  its  midst,  and,  like  the  touch 
of  a  fairy  wand,  transfigured  everything  it 
touched  into  new  forms  of  beauty.  Soon, 
across  a  plain  of  dazzling  white,  ran  quick, 
rippling  circles  of  blue  and  crimson ;  then  the 
fairy  wand  again,  and  watches,  rings,  brace- 
lets, and  ribbons  crowded  into  view,  only  to 
melt  away  in  a  wheel  of  limpid  water,  never 
breaking,  though  it  revolved  as  if  speeding  on 
some  mad  errand.  This  vanishing,  a  hideous 
face  with  its  dozens  of  eyes,  now  scowling, 
now  staring,  now  villanously  winking,  startled 
the  spectators,  who,  applaud  as  they  might, 
could  never  win  an  encore,  for  the  spirit  of 
change  ruled  supreme. 

As  each  guest  in  turn  looked  in  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  ever  varied  forms,  now 
laughing,  as  something  "  so  funny"  appeared, 
or  hastily  stepping  aside  to  allow  the  others 
to  see  some  exquisite  effect  before  it  vanished, 
one  would  have  thought  that  their  days  of 
childish  frolic  had  returned.  And,  indeed, 
children  of  a  larger  growth  they  were,  though 
rather  indignant  children,  when  Teresa,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  moved  the  screen  that  had 
hidden  her  from  the  spectators  and  showed  to 
them  the  materials  with  which  she  had  wrought 
such  wondrous  effects. 
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Alas,  the  fairy-wand  was  but  a  glass  pen- 
handle  !  The  garlands  of  flowers  that  had 
seemed  so  fresh  and  beautiful  were  but  a 
handful  of  tumbled  enormities  from  cast-off 
bonnets.  The  crystal  lights  came  from  an 
old  bead-basket ;  and,  for  the  rest,  lamp- 
mats,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  ribbons,  jewelry, 
and  gilt-edged  books  had  served  their  delusive 
purpose.  The  hideous  face  was  Teresa's  own, 
as  fresh  and  sweet  a  countenance,  my  good- 
looking  reader,  as  shall  ever  bend  over  these 
pages,  and  that  wondrous  water-wheel  had 
been  made  by  simply  pouring  a  small  stream 
of  water  into  a  pewter-mug. 

And  now,  as  others  may  wish  some  time  to 
conjure  up  similar  fairy-like  effects  from 
equally  slender  means,  I  will,  confidentially, 
give  them  Teresa's  modus  operandi. 

In  the  first  place,  her  piano-forte,  standing 
at  one  end  of  the  long  parlor,  had  been 
screened  from  the  audience  by  a  flowing  white 
purtain  {i.  e.  two  sheets  suspended  gracefully 
over  a  big  clothes-horse).  Then,  after  re- 
moving the  cloth  from  the  highly  polished 
instrument,  she  had  opened  it  in  the  usual 
way  as  if  for  playing  upon  it.  This  of  course 
caused  a  portion  of  the  front  i6  lie  back  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  instrument.  Raising 
this  reversed  part  up  about  nine  inches  (so 
that,  at  the  ends,  the  open  section  presented 
an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees)  she  supported 
it  by  means  of  a  pile  of  books  at  each  end  ; 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  let  them  project 
under  the  elevated  portion  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  support.  This  left  a 
triangular  opening  at  either  end,  and  by 
throwing  a  heavy  shawl  or  cover  across  the 
entire  length  to  shut  out  the  light  from  the 
side,  the  kaleidoscope  was  complete — taking 
much  less  time  to  perform  the  work  than  it 
has  required  to  describe  it.  The  only  thing 
then  needed,  to  produce  the  full  kaleidoscopic 
effect,  was  to  throw  a  strong  light  across  the 
end  away  from  the  audience,  and  to  shake 
bright-colored  objects  a  few  inches  from  it, 
while  the  spectator  looked  in  at  the  other 
extremity.  "When  everything  was  ready,  the 
curtain,  which  had  hung  close  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  at  right  angles  to  it,  was  parted  in 
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the  middle  just  enough  to  leave  the  eye-end 
of  the  kaleidoscope  open  to  the  audience,  al- 
lowing nothing  to  he  seen  of  the  movements 
hehind  the  curtain. 

Thus,  while  the  ''Few  Friends"  had  been 
enjoying  what  seemed  to  them  the  most 
magical  effects,  Mary  Gliddon  and  Teresa  had 
been  quietly  presenting,  shaking,  changing, 
and  swinging  their  stock  of  commonplace 
articles  at  the  other  end — taking  care  that  a 
strong  light  should  fall  upon  the  colors,  or, 
when  transparent  articles  were  used,  allowing 
the  light  to  fall  through  them.  Any  person 
having  a  piano,  the  top  of  which  opens  lid- 
like, can,  after  a  little  experimenting,  produce 
truly  remarkable  effects  in  this  way. 

Before  the  clothes-horse  was  removed  from 
the  apartment,  Benjamin  Stykes,  who  of 
course  was  present,  begged  leave  to  intro- 
duce, "for  fun's  sake,"  a  new  pastime  which 
he  insisted  had  lately  been  introduced  into 
the  country  by  an  Egyptian.  The  only  pre- 
paration required  was  to  cut  a  few  oval  holes 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  sixteen 
inches  apart,  in  a  couple  of  large  newspapers. 
These  were  fastened  across  the  clothes-horse, 
while  the  space  between  papers  and  floor  was 
filled  by  one  of  the  aforesaid  sheets. 

"Now,"  quoth  Ben,  with  an  inquiring  look 
around  the  room,  * '  we  certainly  are  all  familiar 
with  each  other's  countenances  by  this  time  ?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  replied  a  chorus  of 
voices,  promptly. 

"And  we  would  of  course  recognize  every 
eye  in  the  room  if  allowed  time  for  careful 
inspection  ?" 

Nearly  all  assented  to  this  proposition. 

'"Well,  we  will  test  the  fact,"  said  Ben. 
'"Half  a  dozen  of  us  will  step  behind  the 
:Screen  and  look  with  our  right  eyes  through 
the  holes,  which  you  see  are  sufficiently  large 
to  afford  you  a  full  exhibition.  I  will  guarantee 
that  not  one  of  the  rest  can  name  correctly 
the  respective  owners  of  the  six  eyes." 

Thus  challenged,  all  were  of  course  eager 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried.  Ben, 
Lieutenant  Hunter  (Ben's  quondam  rival), 
'Teresa  Adams,  Mr.  Pipes,  Mr.  Simmons,  and 
Miss  Scinwig  were  selected  to  go  behind  the 
:screen. 

Alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  predic- 
tion !  not  one  of  the  discriminating  friends 
could  name  correctly  the  owners  of  the  queer- 
looking  optical  mirrors  now  glaring  upon 
them.      Not    even    when    the    eyes    twinkled 


with  laughter  at  the  queer  mistakes  made, 
was  the  task  of  recognition  rendered  easier. 
A  certain  full  gray  orb  in  the  corner  (belong- 
ing to  one  Benjamin)  looked  expressively  at 
Mary  Gliddon,  only  to  be  passed  by  as  hope- 
less, while  it  almost  shed  a  natural  tear  when 
its  owner  heard  the  grizzly  green  eye  of  Miss 
Scinwig,  in  the  opposite  corner,  designated  by 
Mary  in  good  faith  as  pertaining  to  Mr.  Stykes. 

Numberless  were  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
guessers  as  other  eyes  were  placed  under  in- 
spection. They  could  generally  recognize  the 
weary  eye  of  poor  Mr.  Simmons,  or  the  softly- 
cushioned  little  bit  of  jet  through  which  his 
comfortable  spouse  had  so  far  seen  the  world ; 
but  the  visual  organs  of  the  others,  though 
strongly  individualized  enough  when  seen  "in 
the  flesh,"  became  utterly  unrecognizable 
in  a  newspaper  setting.  The  less  important 
features,  j^clept  eyes  and  nose,  met  with  little 
better  fate  when  the  holes  in  the  paper  had 
been  enlarged  to  give  them  a  trial. 

When  Ben  attempted  gently  to  reproach 
Mary  for  her  sad  mistake,  the  saucy  creature 
declared  she  was  glad  he  had  informed  her  of 
it,  for  she  certainly  owed  Miss  Scinwig  an 
apology,  and  must  attend  to  it  forthwith — 
which  she  accordingly  did,  leaving  Master  Ben 
a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions.  Like  Viola, 
the  poor  fellow  had  "never  told  his  love," 
and  sadly  did  he  suffer  for  his  lack  of  courage. 
"If,"  thought  he,  "I  could  but  get  just  one 
encouraging  glance — such  as  Teresa  Adams 
has  cast  upon  me  often — I  might  venture.  It 
is  true  her  eye  kindled  when  we  spoke  toge- 
ther the  other  night  as  I  have  never  seen  it 
kindle  before ;  but  we  were  discussing  the 
war.  And  this  very  evening  she  blushed 
when  I  quoted  those  expi'essive  lines  from 
Tennyson  ;  but  she  complained  the  very  next 
moment  that  the  room  was  excessively  warm  ; 
so  how  can  a  fellow  tell.  If  that  step-brotKer 
of  hers  were  not  so  confoundedly  filial  and 
attentive,  one  might  escort  her  home  some- 
times, and  gain  an  opportunity  of  exchanging 
sentiments.  Heigh-ho!  how  beautiful  she  is! 
And  how  good,  too  !  I  would  stake  my  very 
life  upon  it." 

Just  then  the  grand  aria  from  Don  Giovana 
with  which  Mr.  Pipes  (accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Miss  Pundaway)  had  for  a  few 
moments  past  been  regaling  the  company 
swelled  to  such  magnitude  that  Ben  was  star- 
tled from  his  meditations.  To  tell  the  truth, 
our  hero  was  not   over  musical  in  liis  tastes, 
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and  entertained  sentiments  anything  but  gal- 
lant toward  that  now  old  maid  of  whose 
younger  days, 

"While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung," 

Collins  has  discoursed  so  eloquently.    At  last, 

"Silence,  like  a  poultice,  came 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound." 

Mr.  Pipes'  voice  exploded  on  the  last  bar 
(or  so  it  seemed  to  Ben);  with  a  smiling,  yet 
modest  consciousness  of  having  done  his  best, 
lie  received  the  congratulations  of  his  admirers, 
descending  from  Italian  to  the  vernacular  with 
wonderful  ease  and  condescension. 

While  the  finale  was  still  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  chairman  Stykes,  he  was  startled  by  an 
unexpected  whisper  from  the  lieutenant. 

"  Come  out  in  the  hall." 

Half  expecting  a  challenge  from  the  young 
soldier  for  daring  even  in  thought  to  aspire  to 
the  love  of  his  step-sister,  Ben  obeyed.  To 
his  great  relief,  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the 
parlor  door  behind  him,  he  was  touched  mys- 
teriously on  the  shoulder  by  the  lieutenant, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  a  smile  struggling  through 
the  hirsute  thicket  on  the  latter' s  face. 

''Let's  give  them  a  touch  of  Dumb  Ora- 
tor," said  the  lieutenant. 

"Wliat's  that?"  inquired  Ben.  "I  have 
never  heard  of  it." 

"Why,  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  we  are,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "yet  a  great  many  peojDle,  I  find, 
have  never  heard  of  it.  One  person  makes  a 
speech  of  some  kind,  or  recites  something, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  while  another, 
upon  whose  lap  he  is  seated,  lends  him  arms, 
making  all  the  gestures  for  him." 

"  Capital !     But  who  '11  make  the  speech  ?" 

*'You  must,  because  /  have  the  longest 
arms.  With  the  aid  of  a  cloak,  I  can  manage 
to  hide  myself,  you  know.  What  will  you 
speak?" 

"Will  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  do  ?" 

"Admirably." 

The  young  men  then  shut  themselves  in  the 
"third  parlor,"  and,  with  a  little  aid  from 
Teresa,  soon  completed  their  arrangements. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  guests,  when  the 
doors  were  rolled  back,  my  lord  Hamlet  was 
seen  seated  in  comfortable  style,  with  hat 
and  falling  plume  (borrowed  from  Teresa's 
riding  outfit),  and  his  cloak  flung  gracefully 
back  from  his  shoulders. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be,"  etc.  Never  were 
those  well-known  words  rolled  more  magnifi- 


cently from  human  lips  ;  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  style  of  action  was  not  exactly 
what  co^^ld  be  called  Booth-ian,  unless  Booth 
has  recently  used  a  highly-colored  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  part ;  taken  snufF  from 
a  silver  box  during  certain  passages  ;  sneezed 
^accordingly ;  stood  his  hair  out  on  end  with 
nimble  fingers  while  exclaiming 
"To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream;  aye,  there's  the  rub!" 
put  on  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  while  allud- 
ing to  the  "pale  cast  of  thought ;"  and  twirled 
his  thumbs  at  the  finale 

"And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

Still  the  soliloquy  was  received  with  great 
laughter  and  applause ;  and  being,  as  we 
know,  a  partnership  concern,  Ben  appropriated 
the  applause  and  the  lieutenant  the  laughter, 
and  both  were  satisfied. 

Just  as  Ben  was  on  the  'point  of  offering  to 
escort  Mary  Gliddon  home,  Mrs.  Simmons 
slowly  approached  him. 

"As  we  are  neighbors,  Mr.  Stykes,  may  I 
ask  the  protection  of  your  arm  on  my  way 
home  ?  Our  Stevy  is  not  quite  well,  and  I 
had  to  send  Mr.  Simmons  home  in  advance 
this  evening." 

"With  pleasure,  madam,"  was  the  cour-  ^ 
teous  reply.  And  the  saintly  smile  with 
which  Ben  relinquished  the  damsel's  company, 
and  gave  his  protecting  arm  to  the  precious 
three-hundred-weight  beside  him,  was  beau- 
tiful to  behold. 


The  Force  of  Habit. — We  find  people  appa- 
rently easy  in  the  midst  of  great  dangers  ; 
nay,  we  know  that  mankind  show  the  same 
indifi"erence  in  cities  where  the  Emperor  or 
the  Bashaw  amuses  himself  from  time  to  time 
in  cutting  ofi"  the  heads  of  those  he  happens 
to  meet  with  in  his  walks  ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  if  it  were  usual  for  the  earth  to 
open  and  swallow  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
every  day,  mankind  would  behold  this  with 
as  much  coolness  as  at  present  they  read  the 
bills  of  mortality.  Such  is  the  efi'ect  of  habit 
on  the  human  mind,  and  so  wonderfully  does 
it  accommodate  itself  to  those  evils  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy. 

Genius. — The  man  of  genius  is  not  master  of 
the  power  that  is  in  him  ;  it  is  by  the  ardent, 
irresistible  need  of  expressing  what  he  feels 
that  he  is  a  man  of  genius. 
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THE  CASKET  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.     PABOK. 

{Pearl  the  Ninth.) 

THE  TEMPERANCE  BATTLE. 

{As  recited  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Central  Parle,  New 
York  City) 

The  battles  of  the  world  are  not  alone 

Where  men  meet  men  to  throw  and  be  o'erthrown  ; 

Where  cannons  belch  their  thunder  through  the  air, 
And  scatter  desolation  everywhere. 
And  not  where  rifle  click  and  sabre  clash 
Bespeak  a  conflict  and  a  battle  crash, 
Alone,  are  fields  where  foe  with  foemen  meet 
To  battle  for  a  victory  or  defeat. 

For  we  are  conscious  of  a  war  within, 

Whose  tocsin  sounds  above  the  smoke  and  din 

Of  nations  battling  for  their  altar  fires. 

Or  for  the  birthright  of  their  patriot  sires  ; 

Opposing  elements  are  these,  that  start 

In  the  fair  valley  of  tke  human  heart ; 

And  where  the  river  of  repose  should  run, 

A  life  is  lost  or  life's  disgrace  is  won : 

Lost  to  all  happiness,  all  peace,  all  hope 

That  linger  still  on  earth's  rose-laden  slope  ; 

Won  to  a  fate  forever  sad  and  drear. 

That  knows  no  respite,  solace,  choice,  or  cheer  ; 

Lost  to  the  memories  that  bloom  beside 

The  banks  where  flows  contentment's  sunny  tide  ; 

Won  to  that  sorrow  and  to  that  despair 

That  carry  death  and  darkness  everywhere. 

And  over  all  there  hover  for  their  loss 

Visions  of  crowns  they  win  who  bear  the  cross  ; 

And  over  all  a  sense  of  sweetness  sweeps 

Where  love's  elysium  to  its  boundaiy  leaps. 

But  pleasures  such  as  this  they  may  not  reach  ; 

Only  the  lessons  that  their  failures  teach ; 

Only  the  bitterness,  the  pain,  the  wo 

Are  theirs,  or  they  can  ever,  ever  know. 

0  soldiers  of  the  Flag  !  to  you  I  teach 

A  truth  as  true  as  mind  of  man  can  reach. 

0  soldiers  of  the  Flag  !  that  flag  whose  bars, 
Whose  field  of  azure,  and  whose  wealth  of  stars 
Your  right  arms  have  defended,  unto  you 

1  teach  this  lesson !  to  yourself  be  true. 

As  ye  have  for  your  country  stood,  so  stand 

As  brave  and  fearless  in  the  temperance  band. 

O  soldiers  of  the  Flag  !  your  hearts  can  know 

No  deeper  traitor  and  no  deadlier  foe 

Than  lingers  in  the  wine's  empurpled  sleep  ; 

No  poisoned  bullet  ever  goes  so  deep ; 

No  sabre  stroke  can  cleave  so  near  the  heart. 

Or  sever  links  that  love  would  never  part. 

0  soldiers  of  the  Flag  !  do  you  not  know 

You  have  lost  battles  through  this  very  foe? 

When  they  who  led  you  had  their  senses  steeped 

With  wine,  what  wonder  that  to  death  you  leaped 

In  charges  fatal,  as,  in  England's  song, 

Such  charge  as  Balaklava  doth  belong  ! 


O  soldiers  of  the  Flagl  for  you  can  come 

No  foe  so  fatal  as  this  foe  of  rum ! 

For  not  alone  by  you  is  felt  its  sting — 

It  sends  its  venom  where  your  memories  cling  ; 

It  gathers  wife  and  children  in  its  gloom. 

And  sends  heart-broken  mothers  to  the  tomb. 

Who  fall  in  battle,  fall  as  heroes  fall ! 

For  them  the  victor's  wreath,  and  bier,  and  pall, 

A  nation's  grateful  incense,  and  a  name 

Recorded  on  her  muster-roll  of  fame. 

Who  fall  by  reason  of  the  wine-cup  fall 

To  a  disgrace  from  which  there  's  no  recall. 

The  roster  of  such  company  must  be, 

Though  sad  to  write,  more  sad  to  hear  or  sec ; 

And  lips  that  might  make  music  on  the  march 

Yield  only  venom  for  the  hearts  that  parch 

For  some  small  token  from  afar,  to  yield 

A  grateful  memory  from  life's  battle-field. 

0  soldiers  of  the  Flag  !  once  more,  once  more, 

By  hopes  you  cherish,  ills  that  you  deplore, 

By  memories  of  battle-fields  well  fought, 

By  memories  that  home  and  love  have  taught, 

Be  warned  in  time,  or  in  the  battle  hour, 

A  sense  of  weakness  shall  exhaust  your  power. 

And,  falling  in  the  ranks  before  the  foe, 

You  reach  a  Libby  Prison  house  of  wo  ; 

Environed  by  an  enemy  far  worse 

Than  gray-clad  minions  who  their  country  curse. 


The  Two  Sexes. — There  is  nearly  always 
something  of  nature's  own  gentility  in  all 
young  women  (except,  indeed,  when  they  get 
together  and  fall  a  giggling).  It  shames  us 
men  to  see  how  much  sooner  they  are  polished 
into  conventional  shape  than  our  rough  mas- 
culine angles.  A  vulgar  boy  requires  Heaven 
knows  what  assiduity  to  move  three  steps,  we 
do  not  say  like  a  gentleman,  but  like  a  boy 
with  a  soul  in  him;  but  give  the  least  advan- 
tage of  society  or  tuition  to  a  peasant  girl,  and 
a  hundred  to  one  but  she  will  glide  into  re- 
finement before  the  boy  can  make  a  bow  with- 
out upsetting  the  table.  There  is  sentiment 
in  all  women ;  and  that  gives  delicacy  to 
thought  and  taste  to  manner ;  with  men  it  is 
generally  acquired  ;  an  offspring  of  the  intel- 
lectual quality  ;  not,  as  with  the  other  sex,  of 
the  moral. 

— With  a  double  vigilance  should  we  watch 
our  actions,  when  we  reflect  that  good  and 
bad  ones  are  never  childless  ;  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  offspring  goes  beyond  the 
parent — every  good  begetting  a  better,  every 
bad  a  worse. 

— Love  is  like  honesty — much  talked  about, 
and  but  little  understood. 


NOYELTIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


COIFFURES,  SLEEVES,  DRESSES,  ETC.  ETC. 


Fig.  1. — Ball  coiflfnre.  The  hair  is  arranged 
in  curls  and  plaits,  and  falls  very  low  on  the 
neck  at  the  back. 

Fie.  1. 


Fig.  6. — A  salmon-colored  merino  dress, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and  quilled  salmon- 
colored  ribbon. 


Fis.  2. 


Fig.  2. — A  Marie  Antoinette  tuft,  composed 
of  light  white  feathers,  frosted  leaves,  and  a 
gilt  butterfly,  which  is  attached  by  a  fine  wire. 

Fig.  3. — Fancy  coiffure,-  composed  of  sea- 
green  velvet,  black  lace,  and  pink  roses. 

Fig.  4. — Muslin  sleeve,  trimmed  with  fluted 
muslin  ruffles  and  Valenciennes  lace. 

Fig.  5. — Lace  sleeve,  trimmed  round  the 
wrist,  and  up  to  the  elbow  with  point  lace 
and  insertion. 


Pig.  7. — Pink  merino  dress,  braided  with 
black.  This  style  of  dress  is  suitable  for  a 
boy  or  girl  of  two  years. 

Fig.  8. — Breakfast-cap  of  dotted  muslin, 
trimmed  with  very  narrow  black  velvet. 

Fig.  9. — White  muslin  apron,  for  a  little 
girl  six  years  old.  The  bretelles  are  trimmed 
with  an  embroidered  ruffle,  and  the  front  of 
the  corsage  is  formed  of  three  rows  of  insert- 
ing, trimmed  with  ruffling.     The  same  pattern 
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Fig.  9. 


makes  iip  prettily  in  silk,  substituting  quilled 
ribbon,  or  bead  trimming  for  the  inserting, 
and  forming  the  bretelles  of  fluted  silk. 

Fig.  10. — Fancy  comb  of  gilt,  elegantly  or- 
namented with  black  enamel. 


Fig.  10. 


BRAIDINa  PATTERN  FOR  A  PmCUSHION. 
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RUSTIC  FRAMES. 

BY   U.    C.    B. 

Procure  a  frame  of  the  shape  your  fancy 
may  dictate ;  oval  is,  however,  the  prettiest 
for  this  kiud  of  work. 

Have  the  frame  made  of  wood,  entirely  free 
from  paint,  oil,  or  varnish  ;  it  should  be  as 
thick  as  frames  usually  are,  sloping  on  the 
outside  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  edge  ;  a 
bevel  should  be  made  on  the  wrong  side  in 
which  to  put  the  picture  and  glass,  also  rings 
by  which  it  is  to  be  suspended.  Make  your 
collection  of  materials,  which  should  consist 
of  acorns,  some  entire,  but  especially  the  sau- 
cers ;  of  these  yoit  will  need  a  good  many, 
say  a  pint  of  the  small  deep  ones.  A  few  of 
every  variety  of  nuts  which  are  not  larger 
than  a  common  walnut.  I  know  of  no  nut 
which  is  not  pretty  in  this  work.  All  the 
little  nuts  and  burrs  found  in  the  woods  which 
are  hard  and  durable  are  useful,  yellow  corn, 
colored  beans,  cloves,  coffee,  green  and  brown- 
ed. The  kernels  out  of  fruit  are  beautiful, 
especially  peach-stones.  Clean  butternuts  are 
very  pretty.  You  will  also  need  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  lampblack,  about  the  same 
of  gum  shellac,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common 
glue  (not  Spaulding's,  for  it  is  too  thin  for 
most  of  the  work),  some  Demar  varnish,  a 
tablespoonful  of  yellow  mustard  seed,  two 
ounces  of  alcohol,  and  a  couple  of  common 
hog-hair  brushes. 

Wet  the  lampblack  with  alcohol  until  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of  cream,  thick  enough 
at  least  to  cover  the  wood  and  make  it  black ; 
with  the  brush  give  the  face  and  edge  a  tho- 
rough coat.  Let  it  dry  ;  wash  the  brush.  Have 
your  glue  melted  and  pretty  thick ;  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  keep  it  warm. 


And  now,  for  the  easier  direction  of  the 
ladies,  I  will  describe  a  frame  which  hangs 
before  me,  naming  the  articles  as  they  are 
arranged  upon  it ;  but,  of  course,  this  may  be 
varied,  as  the  taste  may  dictate.  First,  with 
the  coffee  commence  upon  the  inner  edge,  put 
on  a  little  glue  about  two  inches  along,  wide 
as  a  grain  of  coffee,  and  then  place  the  grains 
all  around  the  edge,  the  end  to  the  edge,  a 
green  and  browned  one  alternately.  Find  the 
middle  of  the  frame,  and  in  the  same  way 
glue  the  acorn  saucers  all  about  the  outer 
edge,  letting  them  rest  somewhat  on  the  side 
so  as  to  droop  gracefully  down  each  way. 

Form  groups  of  nuts  at  the  top,  bottom,  and 
sides,  the  side  groups  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  frame  before  me  has  in  the  centre  a  flat 
pine  burr,  on  the  right  of  it,  the  half  of  an 
English  w'alnut,  a  filbert,  and  a  pea-nut,  also 
some  little  burrs,  beans,  and  nobs  dropped  in 
to  fill  up  the  crevices,  on  the  right  a  cream 
nut,  acorn,  and  pea-nut,  burrs,  beans,  etc.  At 
the  bottom,  in  the  centre,  a  graceful  group  of 
three  almonds ;  extending  upon  each  side  are 
a  cream-nut  and  filbert,  with  the  little  things 
to  fill  vip  the  crevices.  On  the  right  side  is  a 
group  of  two  almonds,  a  peach  stone  ;  on  the 
left,  half  of  a  butternut,  a  filbert,  and  a 
couple  of  date  stones :  these  groups,  filled  in  as 
the  others,  will  complete  the  nut  work,  with- 
out the  fancy  should  dictate  very  small  inter- 
mediate bunches.  Then  have  your  glue  very 
thin  (Spaulding's  would  do  for  this),  put  on  a 
coat  of  it  upon  the  bare  part  of  the  frame,  and 
sprinkle  some  mustard  seed  upon  it,  not  so 
thick  as  to  entirely  hide  the  black  ground 
work.  Fill  up  all  the  vacancies  in  this  way, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  firm,  give 
it  a  good  coat  of  the  shellac,  and  Avhen  that  is 
dry,  a  couple  of  coats  of  Demar  varnish. 


EMBROIDERY. 


DAR^'ING  PATTERN  FOR  NETTING  WORK,   SUITABLE  FOR  TIDIES,  BEDSPREADS,  OR  TABLE  COVERS. 
■  BBSSNB&JS^iiBBHHBBtlBIHBHBaBDHBBBHBBHHBIBBHBaBIIBiBlliaHBHHIHHB' 


.„ janHBBBDBHHBaGBHflnHGHnaDBBHBBDnilOniDaBBHBBDniii 

■■BBBnnDBflBnBBBDDDDanBDBBDnDaBBBBnBBBDDGBBDBBBBGaDBBB 

■BagaaaanGGBGaBnGBBGGBBGGGBaaGBBGGGGBGGaaaBBnGGaaaana, 
■BaGBGGBBaaaBHGafflGGaBBBaaBGaGGGnBBBBaGBHaaBBaaBaaBBGG 
■BgaaBHanGaBBaGBaaGBGBBaaBGBBGaaGBGGHHGnyBBBGaaBBaaaa 
■BBaGHGaaGBBaaaBBaaGBaaaaBBaaGGGBiaGGHannGGBBBnaBaaGGB 
■aaHaaaGaBBaaaaMaBGGaBBaaaaGaaBBBaaGBGaHGGBDaiGGBnGBB 

■BBHaGGGaBBGaGHGaGfflGaBBGGaaaGBnBBBBGGGGDBaGBBBaaaaGBB 
■BBBGaBaGBBBBaaGBGaGaaBGGnGGGBBaGBBGGGBnGGGBBBaQBOaBB 
IBHBBBBBBBBBBGGBBBBBBBBBBBnGBBBBGBBBGGBBBBGBBBBnBflBB 
IBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBflBSBBBBBBflBB 
IBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBlMBBBBBSIBBBBBBBBBBBflBBaBBBBBflBBBBS 
IBBMBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBIHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBbSSbSSbS 
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SCISSORS  CASE. 

Made  of  fine   morocco,    and   braided  with 
scarlet  braid.     Tlie  edge  is  bound  with  nar- 


row braid.  Two  small  scarlet  tassels  ornament 
each  side  ;  scarlet  button  to  fasten  the  pointed 
flap  down. 


FLOWERS  IN  WOOL. 


THE  DAISY. 
McUd'lals.— White  wool,  yellow  silk,  &c. 
We  begin  by  explaining  the  heart  of  this 
flower.     It  may  be  worked  in  two  different 
ways.     First  process :    Cut  a  round  in  card- 
board about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  circum- 
ference ;  cross  it  twice  in  the  middle,  at  regular 
distances,  with  a  piece  of  wire,  the  two  ends 
VOL.  LXIX. — 21 


of  which  must  come  out  on  the  same  side ; 
twist  them  together  to  form  the  stem  ;  spread 
some  diluted  gum  on  the  surface  of  the  card- 
board, and  throw  over  it  a  little  oatmeal,  dyed 
with  saffron,  or  yellow  wool  cut 
in  very  tiny  bits.  Second  process  : 
Take  a  piece  of  wire,  fold  one  of 
its  ends  so  as  to  form  a  small 
round,  fold  back  the  other  end  of 
wire  to  form  the  stem,  and  place 
the  small  circle  exactly  over  the 
stem,  then  cover  over  the  circle 
with  yellow  silk  or  fine  wool,  al- 
ways passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  in  darning.  Roll  green 
wool  over  the  stem,  and  place 
round  the  heart  a  double  fringe  of 
white  wool,  not  cut ;  this  fringe  is 
made  on  a  mesh  about  one  inch  in 
circumference  ;  it  can  be  tied  either  with  wire 
or  white  thread.    We  will  complete  the  expla- 


nations given  above  by  describing  different 
ways  of  mounting  the  green  paper  leaves  on 
the  stem.  First  process :  Wrap  a  piece  of 
wire  longer  than  the  leaf  with  some  green  tis- 
sue paper  ;  cover  this  paper  with  a  thick  dis- 
solution of  gum  ;  press  this  stem  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  leaf  in  its  whole  length,  and  leave 
it  to  dry.  Second  process:  Place  the  wire  along 
the  leaf  on  the  wrong  side  ;  fix  it  by  gumming 
over  it  a  narrow  stripe  of  tissue  paper.  Press 
down  the  paper  very  tightly,  and  leave  it  to  dry ; 
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then  roll  green  paper  over  the  wire  and  the  stem 
of  the  flower  to  form  the  principal  stem.  If  you 
cnt  out  your  leaves  yourself,  you  should  leave 
to  each  a  small  stem  cut  out  in  the  paper. 
Third  process  :  Take  a  piece  of  wire,  fold  it  in 
two,  and  cover  a  part  of  it  with  green  silk ; 
insert  a  needle  in  the  middle  vein  of  the  leaf, 
about  half  an  inch  distant  from  its  lower  edge  ; 
draw  one  of  the  ends  of  the  wire  through,  so 
that  there  rp^y  he  one  piece  under  and  one 
piece  over  the  leaf ;  gum  over  it  a  small  strip 
of  green  paper.  This  last  process  can  only  be 
used  for  somewhat  long  leaves,  because  it 
would  not  keep  them  sufficiently  firm,  and 
would  prevent  their  being  bent  in  the  required 
direction. 

THE  VIOLET, 

Materials. — Purple  and  green  single  Berlin  wool ;  gold 
or  steel  beads. 

Each  of  the  five  petals  of  the  violet  is  made 
separately,  like  the  petals  of  the  rose,  but 
without  using  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Take  a 
piece  of  purple  wool,  arrange  it  in  a  round,  or 
rather  an  oval^  shape  by  turning  it  several 
times  ;  then  cross  it  in  both  directions  with  a 
piece  of  very  fine  purple  silk.    Our  illustration 


y 


of  the  violet  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  pe- 
tals ;  the  middle  one  of  the  lower  petals  is 
rather  longer  than  the  others.  To  form  the 
heart  of  this  flower  take  a  small  gold  bead, 
thread  it  on  a  piece  of  wire,  twist  the  ends  of 
the  wire  under  the  bead,  and  i^lace  under  the 
bead  a  small  tuft  of  <rreen  wool,  which  fasten 


round  the  wire  ;  sew  the  petals  of  the  flower 
on  to  this  tuft,  then  roll  green  wool  round 
the  ends  of  the  wire  for  the  stem. 


SIMPLE  PATTERN  IN  POINT  RUSSK 

This  stitch,  which  is  extremely  easy  to  work, 
is  especially  siiitable  for  muslin  or  cashmere 
chemisettes,  and  is  worked  in  very  fine  wool 
or  black  silk.  An  endless  variety  of  patterns 
can  be  formed  with  it,  and  all  the  work  con- 
sists, as  may  be  seen  in  our  illustration,  of  a 
double  row  of  loops.     The  first  may  be  easily 


done  from  our  illustration;  the  second  ia 
worked  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  th»s 
first,  in  the  opposite  direction,  always  taking 
care  to  insert  the  needle  exactly  in  the  same 
place  as  the  first  row,  which  produces  a  se- 
quence of  interlaced  rings  on  the  right  side,  and 
on  the  wrong  side  two  straight  stitches  close 
to  one  another  between  each  double  loop.  For 
infants'  and  children's  clothing  this  kind  of 
embroidery  is  very  suitable,  and  for  washing 
frocks  and  pelisses  might  be  done  in  very 
coarse  cotton. 


EMBROIDEKT. 
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TAPE- WORK  EDGING. 

This  edging,  which  is  very  quickly  made, 
will  be  found  extremely  durable  for  petticoats 
and  other  articles  of  underclothing.  The  van- 
dykes  are  formed  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  tape  is  folded,  tacking  it  together 


quickly  to  learn  it,  it  is  advisable  to  mark  the 
tape  with  a  pencil,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines  of  Fig.  1. 

Commence  at  the  left  corner  by  turning  the 
tape  over  in  front,  pass  it  to  the  back,  keep- 
ing it  in  the  same  position  as  the  half  of  the 
third  Vandyke ;  then    fold   the   tape  over  in 


Fig.  1. 


with  a  needle  and  thread  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds  ;  after  which  a  row  of  stitching  is  made 
down  the  centre,  which  is  easily  done  with 
any  sewing-machine.  The  width  of  the  edging 
can  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  tape. 

The  materials  are  Tape,  No.  4 ;  and  for  the 
ptitching,  sewing-machine  thread.  No.  30. 

The  illustrated  diagrams  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tape  is  folded,  and  in  order 


front,  at  the  angle  described  by  the  second 
line,  then  fold  it  over  again  at  the  first  line, 
which  forms  the  other  half  of  the  Vandyke ; 
then  turn  the  tape  down  in  front,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  right  side  of  Fig.  2,  and  repeat 
from  the  commencement.  When  the  required 
length  is  made,  the  row  of  stitching  is  to  be 
worked  along  the  centre  of  the  Vandykes,  as 
Fig.  2. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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PEN- WIPER. 

This  pen-wiper,  of  a  new  construction,  will 
be  found  to  possess  the  advantage  of  wiping 
the  pen  without  anv  risk  of  soiling  the  fingers. 
It   requires  four   thicknesses  of  fine   ladies' 


the  small  pieces  of  cloth  that  can  be  cut  off 
between  the  heels  of  a  pair  of  braided  slippers 
are  often  large  enough  for  this  article.  The 
four  thicknesses  are  stitched  together  up  both 
ends,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  tlie 
edge,  and  thus  the  sides  are  left  open  for  the 


cloth,  or  two  of  cloth  and  two  of  some  soft 
woollen  material  that  will  absorb  ink  readily. 
The  braid  pattern  should  be  of  two  contrasting 
colors.  Green  and  Magenta  on  claret  cloth 
look  wqII,  or  a  piece  of  blue  velvet  applique 
inside  the  centre  braid,  which  should  in  that 
case  be  gold,  and  the  outer  one  light  blue ; 


insertion  of  the  pen.  A  little  plaited  braid 
attached  to  one  corner  is  sometimes  conve- 
nient with  which  to  tie  it  to  the  desk,  as  they 
are  often  most  troublesome  things  in  the  way 
of  never  being  producible  at  the  moment  they 
are  required. 


INITIAL  LETTER. 


NAME  FOR  MARKING. 
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LAMP  CAP. 

These  little  articles  are  of  great  utility  in 
preserving  lamps  from  the  injurious  effect  of 
dust,  and  they  are  likewise  ornamental  when 


the  lamp  is  not  in  use.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  effect  of  this  cap  when  completed,  which 


is  very  pretty,  and  most  easy  to  make.  A 
strip  of  green  cloth  or  velvet,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  depth,  and  seven  inches  long, 
must  be  joined  up  ;  a  true  circle  must  then 
be  cut  out  the  right  size  to  fit  into  the  top,  in 
card-board ;  this  must  then  be 
covered  with  the  cloth  or  velvet, 
whichever  material  is  used,  and 
sewn  in  to  fit  neatly  ;  a  row  of 
gold  or  steel  beads  is  then  sewn 
on  all  round.  A  quilling  of  narrow 
ribbon  to  match  in  color  is  then 
carried  round  the  band,  and  the 
top  is  completed  with  a  little  bunch 
of  artificial  flowers.  A  small  deep 
rose,  with  a  bud  and  a  few  leaves, 
has  a  very  pretty  effect,  or  any 
smaller  flowers  are  equally  orna- 
mental.       * 

A  few  of  these  caps,  made  of 
different  bright  colors,  are  very 
suitable  for  presenting  to  an}^  cha- 
ritable bazaar  when  a  trifling  offer- 
ing is  wished  to  be  made,  as  on 
these  occasions  small  things  which 
have  any  purpose  are  often  sold, 

when   elaborate    and   expensive   productions 

are  sometimes  left  on  hand. 


FANCY  LETTERS  FOR  MARKING. 
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DESIGN  FOR  NAVAL  TABLE  LINEN. 

WoKKED  in  satin-stitoh,  with  Nos.   20  and 


sign  may  also  be  embroidered  in  colored  silk, 
to  form  the  centre  of  a  cushion,  or  it  may  be 
executed  on  a  small  square  of  silk  or  satin, 


30  cotton.  It  makes  a  pretty  variety  to  work 
the  name  in  scarlet  ingrain  cotton,  as  it  is 
shown  with  more  distinctness.     The  same  de- 


and  laid  on  to  the  centre  of  a  square  of  can- 
vas, the  wool  work  being  done  in  the  usual 
manner. 


EMBKOIDBRY  PATTERNS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 

Roast  Veal,  Stuffed. — A  piece  of  the  shoulder,  breast, 
or  chump-end  of  the  loia  of  veal,  is  the  cheapest  part  for 
you,  and  whichever  of  these  pieces  you  may  happen  to 
buy  should  be  seasoned  with  the  following  stuffing :  To 
eight  ounces  of  bruised  crum  of  bread  add  four  ounces  of 
chopped  suet,  shallot,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  winter  sa- 
vory, all  chopped  fine  ;  two  eggs,  pepper  and  salt  to  sea- 
son ;  mix  all  these  ingredients  into  a  firm,  compact  kind 
of  paste,  and  use  this  stuffing  to  fill  a  hole  or  pocket 
which  you  will  have  cut  with  a  knife  in  some  part  of  the 
piece  of  veal,  taking  care  to  fasten  it  in  with  a  skewer. 
A  piece  of  veal  weighing  four  pounds  would  require  rather 
more  than  an  hour  to  cook  it  thoroughly  before  a  small 
fire. 

How  TO  Boil  Beep. — Put  the  beef  into  your  three  or 
four  gallon  pot,  three  parts  filled  with  cold  water,  and  set 
it  on  the  fire  to  boil ;  remove  all  the  scum  that  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  then  let  it  boil  gently.  When  the  meat  has 
boiled  an  hour,  and  is  about  half  done,  add  the  parsnips  in 
a  net,  and  at  the  end  of  another  half  hour  put  in  the  cab- 
bages, also  in  a  net.  A  piece  of  beef  weighing  five  or  six 
pounds  will  require  about  two  hours'  gentle  boiling  to 
cook  it  thoroughly.  The  dumplings  may,  of  course,  be 
boiled  with  the  beef,  etc. 

Potato  Soup. — Peel  and  chop  four  onions,  and  put 
them  into  a  gallon  saucepan,  with  two  ounces  of  dripping 
fat,  or  butter,  or  a  bit  of  fat  bacon  ;  add  rather  better  than 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  set  the  whole  to  boil  on  the  fire 
for  ten  minutes;  then  throw  in  four  pounds  of  peeled  and 
sliced  up  potatoes,  pepper  and  salt,  and,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  stir  the  soup  on  the  fire  for  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  potatoes  will  be  done  to  a 
pulp,  and  the  soup  ready  for  dinner  or  breakfast. 

Onion  Soup. — Chop  fine  six  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a 
gallon  saucepan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping 
fat,  stirring  them  continuously  until  they  become  of  a  very 
light  color ;  then  add  six  ounces  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  and 
moisten  with  three  quarts  of  water ;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stir  the  soup  while  boiling  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  when  done,  pour  it  out  into  a  pan  or  bowl 
containing  slices  of  bread. 

EoAST  Fowl.— First,  draw  the  fowl,  reserving  the  giz- 
zard and  liver  to  be  tucked  under  the  wings ;  truss  the 
fowl  with  skewers,  and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  a  skein  of 
worsted,  which  is  to  be  fastened,  to  a  nail  stuck  in  the 
chimney-piece  so  that  the  fowl  may  dangle  rather  close 
to  the  fire,  in  order  to  roast  it.  Baste  the  fowl,  while  it  is 
being  roasted,  with  butter  or  some  kind  of  grease,  and 
when  nearly  done,  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  flour  and  salt, 
and  allow  the  fowl  to  attain  a  bright  yellow-brown  color 
before  you  take  it  up.  Then  place  it  on  its  dish,  and  pour 
some  brown  gravy  over  it. 

Brown  Gravy  for  the  Fowl.— Chop  up  an  onion,  and 
fry  it  with  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  and  when 
it  is  brown,  add  a  good  teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar  and  a 
drop  of  watei-,  and  boil  all  together  on  the  fire  until  the 
water  is  reduced,  and  the  sugar  begins  to  bake  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  It  must  then  be  stirred  on  the  fire  for  three 
minutes  longer ;  after  which  moisten  it  with  half  a  pint 
of  water ;  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  boil  all  together 
for  five  minutes,  and  strain  the  £'ravy  over  the  fowl,  etc. 


Buttered  Swedish  Turnips. — Swedish  turnips  yield 
more  substance  than  the  ordinary  turnips.  Let  them  be 
peeled,  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  when  done,  mashed 
with  a  little  milk,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Fried  Cabbage  and  Bacon. — First,  boil  the  cabbage,  and 
when  done  and  drained  free  from  water,  chop  it  up.  Next 
fry  some  rashers  of  bacon,  and  when  done,  lay  them  on  a 
plate  before  the  fire  ;  put  the  chopped  cabbage  in  the  fry- 
ing-pan, and  fry  it  with  the  fat  from  the  bacon  ;  then  put 
this  on  a  dish  with  the  rashers  upon  it. 

Oyster  Omelet. — Allow  for  every  six  large  oysters  or 
twelve  small  ones  one  egg.  Remove  the  hard  part,  and 
mince  the  remainder  of  the  oyster  very  fine ;  take,  say, 
the  yelks  of  eight  and  the  white  of  •four  eggs,  beat  them 
until  very  light,  then  mix  in  the  oysters  with  a  little  pep- 
per, and  beat  all  up  thoroughly  ;  put  in  the  frying-pan  a 
gill  of  butter,  and  move  it  about  until  it  melts  ;  when  the 
butter  boil-8  in  the  pan,  skim  it  and  turn  in  the  omelet, 
stir  it  until  it  begins  to  stiffen,  fry  it  a  light  brown,  lift  the 
edge  carefully,  and  slip  a  round-pointed  knife  under ;  do 
not  let  it  be  overdone,  but  as  soon  as  the  under  side  is  a 
light  brown  turn  it  on  to  a  very  hot  plate  ;  never  fold  this 
omelet  over;  it  will  make  it  heavy.  If  you  want  to 
brown  it  highly,  you  can  hold  a  red-hot  shovel  over  it. 

CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  ETC. 

Boston  Cream  Cakes. — Take  a  quart  of  new  milk,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Moisten  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sifted  flour  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk.  Sepa- 
rate four  eggs  and  beat  them  up  well ;  add  to  the  yelks 
five  Jieaping  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  loaf-sugar  ;  when  the 
milk  is  hot — on  the  point  of  boiling — stir  in  the  moistened 
flour;  let  it  thicken,  but  not  boil.  Now  stir  up  the  whites 
and  yelks  of  the  eggs  together ;  beat  them  up  and  stir  to 
them  a  little  of  the  hot  milk,  and  then  stir  them  into  the 
whole  quart  of  milk*  Let  it  boil  for  three  minutes,  add 
the  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  to  it,  and  set 
it  away  to  cool.  You  must  now  proceed  to  make  the  paste. 
Take  a  pint  of  sifted  flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  (fresh,  of  course) ;  place  it  over  hot  water  till  the 
butter  melts,  add  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir  in  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  flour.  Let  it  scald  through  and  become 
cold  before  you  beat  all  the  lumps  out  into  a  paste;  sepa- 
rate twelve  eggs,  beat  them,  and  stir  in  (first  the  yelks, 
and  then  the  whites)  to  the  paste.  Butter  twenty-four 
round  tin  pans,  line  and  cover  with  this  paste,  bake  tho- 
roughly ;  when  cold,  lift  the  lid,  and  fill  up  with  your 
cream  ;  put  the  edges  together,  and  wet  them  with  a  little 
egg.    They  should  be  eaten  the  day  they  are  made. 

Soft  Cookies. — Take  one  coffee-cup  of  butter,  three  of 
sugar,  one  of  thick  cream,  and  four  eggs  ;  mix  the  butter 
and  sugar,  then  add  the  eggs  and  the  cream.  Take  a  pint 
of  sifted  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  mix  well  and 
stir  in  to  the  other  ingredients  sufficient  of  it  to  make  the 
paste  or  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll  out ;  cut  it  in  squares, 
impress  with  a  fancy  mould,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
Caraway  seed  and  ground  coriander  seed  are  often  used  to 
flavor  these  biscuits  called  "cookies." 

Cakes. — One  pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter;  mix  into  a  paste;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
currants  and  one  of  sugar ;  roll  them  into  cakes,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Almond  Cakes.— One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 
loaf-sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of 
bitter  almonds,  pounded  in  a  small  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  two  eggs.  The  cakes  are  not  to  be  rolled,  but  made 
as  rough  as  possible  with  a  fork. 
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Pudding. — ^Tbc  yelks  of  three  eggs,  three  ounces  of  su- 
frar,  and  the  gratod  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Beat  them  to  a 
^olid  froth,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  bo  beaten  separately 
to  a  froth  like  snow  ;  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and 
put  these  all  together  immediately  into  a  deep  tin  pudding 
(Msh,  and  bake  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  rises  very  high, 
and  must  be  served  directly  it  is  cooked.  Pour  round  it 
the  following  sauce:  Beat  up  well  two  eggs,  one  ounce 
of  sugar,  the  juico  and  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  a 
wineglass  of  white  wiue  ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  rise,  and  pour  it  round  the  pudding  quite  hot.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pudding  get  too  deep  a  color. 
The  above  is  only  half  the  quantity  for  a  large  pudding. 

Chocolate  Cream  Custakd. — Scrape  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  be.st  chocolate,  pour  on  it  a  teacupful  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  until  it  is  all  dis- 
solved. Beat  eight  eggs  light,  omitting  the  whiles  of  two  ; 
Htir  them  by  degrees  into  a  quart  of  rich  milk  alternately 
with  the  chocolate  and  threetablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar. 
Put  the  mixture  into  cups,  and  bake  ten.  minutes. 

A  Rich  Pudding.— Stir  a  large  tablespoonful  of  fine 
flour  into  a  teacupful  of  new  milk  ;  then  add  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  well-beaten  yelks  of  five 
eggs,  and  suflicient  pounded  loaf-sugar  to  sweeten  the 
mixture,  flavoring  it  with  either  vanilla,  lemon,  or  al- 
mond, as  desired.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly  toge- 
ther, and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  at  the  side  of  the  fire  ; 
stir  continually,  and  on  no  account  allow  the  contents  to 
boil,  but  only  to  thicken.  Line  a  dish  with  puflf-paste, 
and  over  it  place  a  layer  of  preserves— apricots,  straw- 
berries, or  raspberries,  according  to  choice  ;  then  pour  in 
the  mixture.  Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  so  that  they 
may  be  ready ;  put  the  pudding  into  the  oven,  and  let  it 
.set  well,  then  pour  on  the  whites  at  the  top,  and  sift  some 
]oaf-.sugar  over  them.  Put  the  pudding  into  the  oven 
iigain,  and  let  it  bake  for  twenty  minutes.  It  should  be 
Hlightl^  brown  at  the  top  when  cooked.     It  is  eaten  hot. 

Cheesecake  to  Keep  a  Year.— Take  one  pound  of  loaf- 
sugar,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  the  juice  of  three  fine  lemons, 
the  grated  rind  of  two,  and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir 
the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  is  as  thick  as  honey. 
Put  it  into  a  jar,  and  you  will  have  it  always  at  hand  for 
making  cheesecakes,  as  it  will  last  good  a  year. 

PiCKELETS. — Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  with  your  hand.  Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast 
with  a  little  salt  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  the  flour 
into  a  light  paste.  Pour  the  milk  with  the  yeast  into  the 
middle  of  the  flour,  and  stir  a  little  of  the  flour  down  into 
it ;  then  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  work 
in  all  the  flour,  beat  it  well  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  let 
it  stand  for  an  hour,  take  it  out  with  a  large  spoon,  lay  it 
in  round  cakes  on  a  board  well  dusted  with  flour,  dredge 
flour  over  them,  pat  them  with  your  hand,  and  bake  thorn. 

EoEHAMPTON  Cakes. — Rub  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
i"nto  one  pound  of  flour ;  add  one  egg,  well  beaten,  a  table- 
Hpoonful  of  good  yeast,  as  much  new  milk  as  will  make 
it  into  a  nice  dough.  Set  it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour. 
When  made  into  cakes,  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes  to 
rise  ;  add  a  little  salt  and  loaf-sugar. 

Short-Bread. — For  making  good  Scotch  short-bread 
provide  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  four 
eggs,  and  twelve  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  powdered  very 
finely.  Rub  the  butter  and  sugar  into  the  flour  with  your 
hand,  and,  by  means  of  the  eggs,  convert  it  into  a  stiff 
paste.  This  must  be  rolled  out  to  quite  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  cut  into  square  cakes,  or  round,  if  preferred. 


The  Scotch  ones  are  generally  square,  and  six  inches  in 
size.  The  edges  should  be  pinched  up  to  the  height  of 
about  an  inch,  and  on  the  top  of  the  cake  should  be  laid 
some  slices  of  candied  peel  and  some  large  caraway  com- 
fits. These  are  slightly  pressed  down  so  as  to  imbed  about 
half  of  each  in  the  cake.  They  must  be  baked  in  a  warm 
oven  upon  iron  plates. 

SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

A  Strenothening  Drink.— Put  a  teacupful  of  pearl 
barley  into  a  saucepan  with  three  pints  of  cold  water,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon  ;  boil  tlie 
whole  gently  until  the  barley  becomes  tender  ;  then  strain 
it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  sweeten  with  treacle,  honey, 
or  sugar. 

Baked  Milk  for  Consumptive  Per-^ons. — Put  half  a  gal- 
lon of  milk  into  a  jar,  tie  it  down  with  writing-paper, 
and,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  let  it  stand  all  night  in  the 
oven  ;  the  next  morning  it  will  be  the  thickness  of  cream, 
and  may  be  drunk  as  occasion  requires. 

Coffee  Milk  for  the  Sick-Room. — Boil  a  dessertspoon- 
ful of  ground  cofi"ee  in  nearly  a  pint  of  milk  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  put  into  it  a  shaving  or  two  of  isinglass, 
and  clear  it ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  and  set  it  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  to  clarify. 

Drink  in  a  Fever. — No  drink  is  more  refreshing  in 
sickness  than  weak  green  tea,  into  which  lemon-juice  is 
infused,  instead  of  milk.  It  may  be  drunk  cither  cold  or 
hot,  but  the  latter  is  the  best. 

Barley-water  WITH  Honey. — Add  the  juice  and  rind  of 
one  lemon  to  one  tablespoonful  of  honey,  and  two  tea- 
cupfuls  of  barley  ;  put  it  into  a  jug,  and  pour  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  upon  it. 

Barley-water  with  Isinglass. — A  tablespoonful  of 
pearl  barley,  six  lumps  of  loaf-sugar,  half  a  lemon,  and 
enough  isinglass  to  clear  it.  Pour  two  quarts  of  boiling 
spring  water  on  these  ingredients,  and  let  it  stand  until 
cold. 

GLASS. 

The  most  eSectual  way  of  rendering  glass  semi-opaque 
is  with  a  little  fluoric  acid,  applied  with  a  brush  ;  this 
decomposes  the  surface,  and  should  be  washed  off  when 
the  action  has  been  carried  far  enough.  This  is  a  way 
used  by  glass  painters  to  produce  a  white  pattern  on  a 
colored  ground,  in  coated  glass  as  it  is  called,  the  coat  of 
red  or  blue  in  this  being  oniy  a  thin  surface  on  the  white 
glass,  and  therefore  quickly  eaten  away  by  the  strong 
fluoric  acid  ;  but  I  presume  your  correspondent  asks  for 
some  more  simple  means.  Fine  sharp  emory  powder  and 
water  scrubbed  about,  is  an  easy  means,  as  long  as  a  very 
finished  effect  is  not  neces.sary,  and  the  scrubbing  is  done 
with  the  flat  side  of  a  piece  of  cork :  an  old  bung  will 
answer.  A  pattern,  I  have  been  told,  can  be  easily  made 
on  this  by  painting  the  parts  wished  for  with  Canada  bal- 
sam ;  it  being  remembered  that  this  turpentiny  substance 
is  very  slow  in  becoming  hard.  The  balsam  renders  the 
glass  transparent  again  where  it  is  applied,  whilst  the 
rest  remains  semi-opaque'  A  lump  of  glaziers'  putty, 
daubed  all  over  a  sheet  of  window  glass,  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  making  it  opaque,  aud  a  light  pattern  may  be 
produced  on  this  with  a  palette  knife  or  bit  of  wedge- 
shaped  wood  to  remove  the  adhesive  putty  after  it  has 
been  stippled  all  over  with  a  hard,  bristly  paint-brush  to 
draw  the  material  into  a  variegated  state. 

If  not  required  to  be  very  permanent,  a  saturated  .solu- 
tion of  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  or  Glauber's 
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salts  (sulphate  of  soda),  brushed  on,  will  form  very  pretty 
crystallizations  and  ramifications  as  it  becomes  dry  on  the 
glass,  and  in  a  damp  place  a  little  white  mastic  varnish 
will  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  for  some 
time.  A  little  Prussian  blue,  ground  up  in  turpentine  and 
added  to  the  varnish,  would  give  a  blue  cast  to  the  glass, 
or  a  little  red  pigment  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  still  pleasanter  way  is  to  use  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper, 
from  which  some  simple  pattern  has  been  cut  out  with 
scissors  ;  stars,  at  equal  distances,  for  example  ;  and  past^ 
this  down  on  the  sheet  of  glass,  and  varnish  afterwards  or 
not,  according  to  taste  and  the  degree  of  lasting  that  is 
required.  Where  smell  is  an  objection,  the  emery  powder 
would  do  better  than  the  putty  ;  but,  as  it  requires  to  be 
rubbed  hard,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  breaking  the 
article.  If  for  a  window  where  a  second  sheet  of  glass 
was  no  objection,  it  might  be  done  in  diaphanse,  and  ap- 
plied over  the  first  permanent  sheet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Clean  Cut  Glass. — Having  washed  cut  glass  articles, 
let  them  thoroughly  dry,  and  afterwards  rub  them  with 
prepared  chalk  and  a  soft  brush,  carefully  going  into  all 
the  flutings  and  cavities. 

To  Prevent  the  Formation  of  Crust  upon  the  Inslde 
OF  Teakettles. — Put  into  the  teakettle  a  flat  oyster- 
shell,  and  keep  it  constantly  there ;  it  will  attract  the 
stony  particles  that  are  in  the  water  to  itself,  and  prevent 
their  forming  upon  the  teakettle. 

To  Eestore  Faded  Eoses. — Throw  some  sulphur  on  a 
chafing-dish  of  hot  coals,  hold  a  faded  rose  over  the  flames 
of  the  hot  sulphur,  and  it  will  become  quite  white  ;  in  this 
state  dip  it  into  water ;  put-  it  into  a  box  or  drawer  for 
three  or  four  hours  ;  when  taken  out,  it  will  be  quite  red 
again. 

Means  of  Preventing  Glass  from  Cracking  by  Heat. 
— If  the  chimney  glass  of  a  lamp  be  cut  with  a  diamond 
on  the  convex  side,  it  will  never  crack,  as  the  incision 
affords  room  for  the  expansion  produced  by  the  heat,  and 
the  glass,  after  it  is  cool,  returns  to  its  original  shape, 
with  only  a  scratch  visible  where  the  cut  is  made. 

Cure  for  Corns. — Apply  a  piece  of  linen,  saturated  in 
olive  oil,  to  the  corns  night  and  morning,  and  let  it  remain 
on  them  during  the  day  ;  it  will  be  found  to  prove  a  slow 
but  certain  cure  ;  they  will  wear  out  of  the  toe,  and  some 
of  the  corns  may  be  picked  out  after  the  oil  has  been  used 
for  a  time  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  toe. 

Another. — First  soak  the  feet  in  warm  water  ;  then,  with 
a  rough  file,  for  cutting  is  very  injurious,  remove  the  hard 
skin ;  after  this,  apply  iodine  with  a  paint  brush.  This 
should  be  repeated  till  the  patient  sees  an  impi-ovement. 

Gum  Arabic  Starch. — Get  two  ounces  of  fine  white  gum 
arable,  and  pound  it  to  powder.  Next  put  it  into  a  pitcher, 
and  pour  on  it  a  pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  according 
to  the  degree  of  strength  you  desire,  and  then,  having 
covered  it,  let  it  set  all  night.  In  the  morning,  pour  it 
carefully  from  the  dregs  into  a  clean  bottle,  cork  it  and 
keep  it  for  use.  A  tablespoonful  of  gum  water  stirred  into 
a  pint  of  starch  that  has  been  made  in  the  usual  manner, 
will  give  to  lawns,  either  white  or  printed,  a  look  of  new- 
ness to  which  nothing  else  can  restore  them  after  washing. 
It  is  also  good  (much  diluted)  for  thin  white  muslin  and 
bobbinet. 

A  Safb  Cosmetic. — There  are  so  many  preparations  now 
sold  under  the  name  of  cosmetics  which  are  certain  to 
produce  injurious  effects  that  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  using  them. 


The  following  simple  infusion  will  be  found  not  only  per- 
fectly safe,  but  really  advantageous  for  the  purpose: 
Scrape  a  root  of  horseradish  into  a  pint  of  milk,  and  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  hours  in  a  cool  oven.  Use  this  milk 
after  washing  the  face,  when  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  safest  of  cosmetics. 

Glue  for  Ready  Use. — To  any  quantity  of  glue  use 
common  whisky,  instead  of  water ;  put  both  together  in. 
a  bottle,  cork  it  tight,  and  set  it  away  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  without  the  application 
of  heat.  Glue  thus  prepared  will  keep  for  yeai-.s,  aud  it  is 
at  all  times  fit  for  use,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  when 
it  should  be  set  in  warm  water  before  using.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  the  stopper  getting  tight  by  the  glue  dry- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  use  a  tin  vessel  with  the 
cover  fitted  tight  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  spirit  by  evaporation.  A  strong  solution  of  isinglass, 
made  in  the  same  manner,  is  an  excellent  cement  for 
leather. 

For  Ginger  "Wine. — To  every  gallon  of  water  put  nearly 
three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  two  lemons,  and  two  ounces  of 
the  best  ginger,  bruised.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  for  half 
an  hour,  skimming  it ;  then  pour  it  on  the  rinds  of  the 
lemons  and  the  ginger.  When  the  liquor  is  milk-warm, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  put  in  it  a  little 
yeast  at  the  same  time.  Lpt  it  work  for  two  or  three 
days ;  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  closely  stopped,  for  six 
weeks.  Bottle  it  with  one  gallon  of  brandy  to  twelve 
gallons  of  wine.  The  pulp  of  the  ginger  and  lemons  must 
be  put  into  the  cask  with  a  little  isinglass,  to  fine  the  wine ; 
but  the  pips  and  white  part  of  the  lemons  should  be  re- 
moved, as  they  make  it  bitter. 

CONTRIBUTED   RECEIPTS. 

Nonpareil  Sticking-Plaster. — As  I  have  generally 
found  that  sticking-plaster  is  an  expensive  article  to  pur- 
chase, if  good,  and  one  which  is  in  frequent  demand  ia 
our  family  households,  I  have  been  induced  to  prepare 
some  myself  from  the  following  receipt,  and,  as  it  has 
proved  an  excellent  one,  I  send  it  with  pleasure  to  you : 
Two  spoonfuls  of  balsam  of  Pern  to  six  of  isinglass,  melted 
with  very  little  water,  and  strained.  Mix  these  well 
together  in  a  small  stone  jar  over  the  fire.  Pin  put  some 
black  Persian  or  sarsenet  on  a  board,  and,  dipping  a 
brush  into  the  mixture,  pass  it  over  the  fjilk  five  or  six 
times ;  then  hold  it  to  the  fire,  but  not  very  near,  and  it 
will  soon  become  black  and  shining.  M, 

Swiss  Cake. — Having  lately  met  with  a  very  nice  cake, 
called  Swiss  cake,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  re- 
ceipt for  making  it,  as  I  think  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Book  may  find  it  useful :  Take  butter,  flour,  and  sugar,  of 
each  the  weight  of  four  eggs.  Beat  the  yelks  with  the 
sugar  and  some  grated  lemon-peel,  or  ten  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon,  and  one  large  teaspoonful  of  rose-water  or 
orange-flower  water,  if  preferred.  Add  the  butter  just 
melted,  and  slowly  shake  in  the  flour,  beating  it  until 
well  mixed.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  mix 
the  whole  together,  and  beat  on  for  a  few  minutes  after 
the  whites  are  added.  Butter  a  tin  and  bake  the  cake  half 
an  hour.  A  Housekeeper. 

Hair-wash. — I  inclose  a  receipt  for  a  hair-wash  which 
may  be  useful  to  "A  Constant  Reader."  We  have  used  it 
for  some  years  in  our  own  family.  One  ounce  powdered 
borax,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  camphor,  one  quart  of 
boiling  water.  When  cool,  pour  into  a  bottle  for  use,  and 
clean  the  head  with  it,  applying  with  a  flannel  or  sponge 
once  a  week,  A  Constant  Reader. 
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,       THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  FAIR:  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  superb  exhibition— unsurpassed  in  America,  and 
perbaps  equal  to  anything  of  the  sort  ever  displayed  in 
Europe — must  not  be  passed  over  in  a  Philadelphia  journal 
without  notice.  As  all  our  citizens  of  every  age  and  de- 
gree seem  to  have  visited  tlie  Fair,  any  details  or  particu- 
lar descriptions  appear  supererogatory  ;  but  it  will  per- 
haps be  interesting  at  a  future  day  to  recall  what  gave  us 
so  much  gratification  during  the  June  of  '64,  and  the 
remembrance  of  what  has  been  so  nobly  done  for  our 
siek  and  wounded  soldiers  will  be  an  enduring  source  of 
satisfaction.  Our  distant  readers  will  be  not  unwilling 
to  learn  something  of  our  arrangements  in  this  matter. 
Logan  Square,  that  beautiful  park — 

•'Where  the  deer  and  the  fawn, 
Lightly  bounding  together. 
Passed  the  long  summer-day — " 

was  in  a  marvellously  short  time  covered  with  aptly  con- 
structed edifices  stored  with  avast  collection  of  beautiful, 
rare,  and  homely  objects — specimens  of  the  fine  and  use- 
ful arts  ;  everything  was  there  to  attract  the  eye,  the 
palate,  the  intellect.  The  main  entrance  led  into  Union 
Avenue ;  there  the  coup  d'oeil  was  indescribably  elegant. 
The  nave,  five  hundi'ed  feet  long,  was?  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  roof,  the  whole  length  brilliant  with  our  glorious 
stripes  and  stars  ;  groups  of  arms  and  scutcheons  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  were  interwoven  with  these  flags,  and 
the  sun  streaming  throiigh  skylights,  brightened  every 
object.  At  the  western  end  of  the  avenue  the  Germauia 
orehestra  was  placed.  From  this  elevated  spot  the  view 
of  the  ever  changing  crowds,  the  machines  working 
through  the  centre,  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  was 
soraethitig  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  beholder. 
The  departments  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  were  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  square — Delaware  to  the  north.  New 
Jersey  to  the  south.  The  beautiful  arrangements  of  the 
Horticultural  department  cannot  be  too  much  praised. 
What  a  fairy  land  it  seemed  !  The  island,  the  lake  with 
its  sparkling  jets,  the  rustic  bridge,  the  lovely  flowers, 
tbe  choice  plants !  Nobody  of  any  taste  or  sensibility 
could  fail  to  be  enchanted  there. 

In  a  corresponding  pavilion,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue,  was  the  excellent  Restaurant.  The  admirable 
manner  in  which  this  very  arduous  business  was  con- 
ducted is  moi'e  than  creditable  to  the  managers  and 
functionaries.  It  was  really  a  marvel  of  industry  and 
good  result.  The  beautiful  decorations  of  the  Restaurant 
must  not  be  passed  over.  The  canopy  of  flags,  most 
gracefully  hung,  reflected  a  brightness  all  around  that 
gave  zest  to  the  good  cheer  over  which  they  predominated. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  go  into  detail.  The 
Art  Gallery  alone  would  afford  scope  for  pages.  The 
departments  of  Trophies,  of  Relics,  the  Penn  parlor,  the 
Vase,  the  Sword,  the  Indians,  the  witty  group  at  the  Post- 
oflice,  our  friends  of  the  "Daily  Fare" — a  volume  might 
be  written  were  we  to  do  justice  to  all  these.  And  in 
that  book  we  would  find  a  corner  for  the  thousand  dollar 
dolls,  and  baby-houses,  such  as  were  never  seen  in  our 
republic  before.  But  as  wc  are  only  writing  a  sketch,  in- 
stead of  a  book,  we  must  close  our  report  by  saying  that 
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this  splendid  burst  of  benevolence  was  worthy  the  Citt 
OF  Brotherly  Love,  Wo  would  "  long  keep  its  memory 
green  in  our  souls." 

We  must  give  Chicago  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  to  step  forward  in  this  race  of  humanity  that  has 
pervaded  the  Union.  The  great  Fair  at  Chicago  opened 
September,  1863  ;  it  produced  $78,000. 

Boston  followed  in  May  ;  she  netted  $147,000. 

Brooklyn  in  October  ;  sent  in,  clear  receipts,  $400,000. 

Poughkeepsie,  a  small  city,  raised  $18,000,  which  ave- 
raged a  dollar  to  every  inhabitant. 

The  great  Metropolitan  Fair  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
December,  1863,  made  a  million  net  profit ! 

Cincinnati,  December,  1863,  produced  $230,000. 

Pittsburg,  almost  coincident  with  our  own,  $300,000. 

St.  Louis,  nearly  the  same  date,  $575,000. 

There  have  also  been  very  successful  and  spirited  Fairs 
in  Baltimore,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  but  their 
pecuniary  results  have  not  reached  us. 

Our  own  Fair  coming  after  several  of  the  others,  not 
only  was  supplied  with  emulation  by  their  example,  bui 
was  able  to  take  lessons  from  their  plans,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  in  short,  to  profit  by  their  expe- 
rience. 

We  have  had  no  accurate  estimate  of  what  we  have 
made,  but  those  who  know  most  about  the  matter,  think 
we  shall  fall  short  of  New  York  by  very  little,  even  if  we 
do  not,  of  AVhich  there  is  much  probability,  reach  her 
million. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  POJIPEII. 

The  burial  of  Pompeii  beneath  the  ashes  and  lava  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  its  disentorabraent  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
must  ever  move  that  sense  of  the  marvellous  whose  ex- 
citement inspires  in  man  a  vague  but  exquisite  pleasure. 
It  is  an  event  unique  in  the  history  of  the  race  ;  such  as, 
probably,  will  never  again  occur  in  all  the  ages  of  time. 
We  need  not  dilate  upon  this  aspect  of  the  catastrophe  ; 
what  we  here  desire  to  note  is  that,,  by  this  wonderful  oc- 
currence, we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  civilization  of 
heathenism  with  the  civilization  of  Christianity,  setting 
the  one  side  by  side  with  the  other.  We  havo  not  space 
to  enlarge  upon  this  ;  but  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
London  Quarterly,  containing  a  description  of  the  catas- 
trophe unsurpassed  in  graphic  power  even  by  the  novel 
of  Bulwer.    We  give  the  opening  paragraphs. 

"On  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.  79—178.')  years  ago— 
when  Titus  ruled  over  the  Roman  Empire,  a  town  wa- 
basking  in  the  bright  sun  upon  the  shores  of  the  lovely 
bay  of  Naples.  Its  inhabitants  were  following  their  dil- 
ferent  callings— buying  and  selling,  feasting  and  mourn- 
ing, fitting  out  their  galleyn  for  distant  seas,  bringing 
their  various  wares  to  the  crowded  markets,  and  eagerly 
preparing  for  new  shows  and  gladiatorial  fights  after  the 
lonu  interdict  aijainst  such  theatrical  amusements  under 
which  Nero  had  placed  their  town.  Wealthy  Roman 
patricians,  weary  of  the  great  city,  and  seeking  a  cooler 
and  more  wholesome  air,  were  enjoying  a  grateful  repose 
in  the  gay  villas  which  covered  a  mountain  slope  amidst 
vinevards  and  gardens,  and  which  were  so  thickly  scat- 
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tercd 
city.' 


that    they   seemed    to    form    Imt   one  continuous 


"  The  inhabitants,  moreover,  -were  engaged  in  the  strug- 
{,'%e  of  an  election  of  their  municipal  officers.  New  cedeled 
and  duumviri  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  town.  Influential 
citizens  and  voters  were  canvassing  for  their  favorite  can- 
didates, and  party  spirit  ran  high.  The  owners  of  the 
nei.;'hboring  villas  and  the  population  of  the  villages  had 
gathered  to  the  town  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  the 
moment  being  one  of  public  excitement,  the  forum,  the 
temples,  and  the  theatres  were  thronged  with  an  eager 
multitude. 

"Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  a  vast 
column  of  black  smoke  burst  from  the  overhanging  moun- 
tain. Kising  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  cloudless  sum- 
mer sky,  it  then  gradually  spread  itself  out  like  the  head 
of  some  mighty  Italian  pine,  hiding  the  sun  and  over- 
shadowing the  earth  for  many  a  league.  The  darkness 
grew  into  profound  night,  only  broken  by  the  blue  and 
sulphurous  flashes  that  darted  from  the  pitchy  cloud. 
Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin,  white  ashes,  almost  impercep- 
tible to  the  touch,  fell  upon  the  laud.  Then  quickly  suc- 
ceeded showers  of  small,  hot  stones  mingled  with  heavier 
masses,  and  emitting  stifling  mephitic  fumes.  After  a 
time  the  sound  as  of  approaching  torrents  was  heard,  and 
soon  steaming  rivers  of  dense  black  mud  poured  slowly 
but  irresistibly  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  curdled 
through  the  streets,  insidiously  creeping  into  such  recesses 
as  even  the  subtle  ashes  had  failed  to  penetrate.  There 
was  now  no  place  of  shelter  left.  No  man  could  defend 
himself  against  this  double  enemy.  It  was  too  late  for 
flight  for  such  as  had  remained  behind.  Those  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  houses,  or  in  the 
subterraneous  passages  were  closed  up  forever.  Those  who 
had  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets  were  clogged  by  the 
small,  loose  pumice-stones,  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or 
were  entangled  and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud-streams,  or 
were  struck  down  by  the  rocks  that  fell  from  the  heavens. 
If  they  escaped  these  dangers,  blinded  by  the  drifting 
ashes  and  groping  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  go,  they  were  overcome  by  the  sulphurous  vapors,  and 
sinking  on  the  highways  were  soon  buried  beneath  the 
volcanic  matter.  Even  many  who  had  gained  the  open 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  were  overtaken 
by  the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and  perished  misera- 
bly in  the  fields,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  had 
vainly  sought  the  means  of  flight. 

"In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had  disappeared.  It 
lay  beneath  a  vast,  mass  of  ashes,  pumice-stones,  and 
hardened  mud,  to  which  subsequent  eruptions,  occurring 
at  intervals  during  eighteen  centuries,  added  fresh  mate- 
rials. Gradually  above  them  there  accumulated,  from 
year  to  year,  the  rich  vegetable  mould,  formed  from  the 
volcanic  soil,  in  which  were  again  tended  the  vine  and 
the  olive  tree. 

"  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  celebrated  town,  as 
written  in  its  ruins  brought  to  light  in  our  days." 

SUFFEKINGS  OF  ENGLISH  SEWING-GIELS. 
Since  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  we  have  seen  nothing 
more  touching  in  its  graphic  power,  than  the  following 
pen-and-ink  picturings  of  the  milliners  and  dressmakers 
in  London.  The  comic  view  is  even  more  sad  than  the 
pitying  tone  of  Hood. — Eds.  Lady's  Booel 

"  Our  Suffocated  Seamstresses. — There  are  no  slaves 
in  England — oh,  dear,  no,  certainly  not.  It  is  true  we 
make  our  milliners  work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  twenty- 
four  upon  emergencies  ;  but  then  of  course  you  know 
their  labor  is  quite  voluntary.  That  is  to  say,  the  girls — 
we  beg  pardon,  the  'young  ladies'  who  slave — we  mean 
to  say,  who  serve  in  these  establishments,  are  obliged, 
that  is,  *  expected,'  to  do  what  is  required  of  them ;  and 
this  means,  as  we  have  said,  to  work  for  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  and  to  work  all  day  and  night  whenever  press  of 
business  calls  for  it.  This  is  the  trade  rule,  which  has 
but  very  few  exceptions,  and  the  slaves,  that  is,  appren- 
tices, are  'expected'  to  conform  to  it.  But  then,  of  course, 
you  know  there's  no  compulsion  in  the  matter.  This  is 
a  free  country,  and  the  '  ladies'  who  '  assist'  at  our  great 
millinery  establishments  of  course  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
loiivp  off  working  when  they  like,  only  if  they  do  so  they 


must  also  leave  their  places.  And  as  they  most  of  them 
are  orphans,  and  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  see 
no  likelihood  elsewhere  of  getting  easier  employment, 
they  seldom  find  the  courage  to  re-sort  to  this  alternative, 
and  so — quite  willingly,  of  course — they  submit  to  being 
worked  to  death  instead  of  being  starved  to  it. 

"For,  bless  you,  yes,  our  slaves — we  should  say  our 
young  ladies — have  the  best  of  food  provided  them,  and, 
as  far  as  mere  good  living  goes,  there's  no  fear  of  their 
dying.  Perhaps  they  don't  get  turtle  soup  and  venison  as 
a  rule,  but  of  wholesome  beef  and  mutton  they've  as 
much  as  they  can  eat — in  fact,  a  good  deal  more,  for  they 
have  not  much  time  for  eating.  The  only  food  they  are 
short  of  is  the  food  that  feeds  the  lungs,  and  for  want  of 
this  it  happens,  now  and  then,  that  they  are  suffocated. 
After  working  all  day  long  in  close  and  crowded  rooms, 
they  sleep  two  in  a  bed,  with  the  beds  jammed  close  toge- 
ther ;  and  so  they  should  get  used  to  stifling,  for  they 
bave  certainly  enough  of  it.  But,  somehow,  now  and 
then  they  are  found  dead  in  their  beds,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  t"hat  has  been  taken  for  their  comfort.  It  is  very 
ungrateful  of  them,  to  say  the  very  least ;  because  when 
such  mishaps  occur,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fuss  made  at  that 
stupid  coroner's  inquest.  And  then  their  dear,  good, 
kind  employers,  of  whom  they  always  speak  so  well  (as 
do  schoolboys  of  their  masters  in  the  usual  holiday  letter) 
— these  tender-hearted  Christians,  or  Hebrevcs,  it  may  be, 
are  called  all  sorts  of  horrid  names,  and  almost  accused 
of  manslaughter !  But,  poor,  dear,  injured  men,  how  can 
they  help  such  accidents?  Why,  m'm,  they  take  the 
greatest  care  of  their  young  people,  and  always  have  a 
doctor  handy  for  emei'gencies.  Yes,  m'm,  fresh  air  is  the 
thing,  but  how  are  you  to  get  it  7  Eents,  you  know,  m'm, 
is  hawful  'igh,  and  every  hinch  of  'ouseroom  is  uncom- 
mon precious.  We  do  heverything  we  can,  m'm,  we  do 
assure  you  that  we  does,  and  as  far  as  morals  go,  com- 
bined with  every  bother  luxury,  our  young  ladies  is  most 
comfortable  ;  you  may  take  our  honest  word  for  it.  But 
you  see,  m'm,  there's  a  deal  of  competition  now  in  trade, 
and  when  one  'ires  expensive  'ouses,  one  'as  to  make  the 
most  of  'em.  And  so  you  see,  m'm,  our  young  ladies 
must  sleep  pretty  thick  ;  but  for  cleanliness  and  comfort 
their  rooms  is  quite  a  pictur !" 

MY  DOVE. 

BY  MRS.   HALE. 

Be  still,  my  heart !     Why  break  with  sorrow  ? — 
White  rose-buds  kiss  his  pure,  pale  face ; 

A  little  nest  is  made — to-morrow 
My  dove  will  find  safe  resting-place. 

How  sweet  he  '11  sleep,  from  sins  unspotted, — 
Christ's  blood  hath  washed  out  Adam's  sin  ; — 

He  '11  sleep  till  the  Great  Day  allotted. 
Then  cherub  wings  will  stir  within, 

Th'  Archangel's  Trump,  the  thunder  groanings. 
Heaven's  light,  that  blackens  moon  and  sun  ; 

Stars  falling.  Nature's  fearful  meanings. 
Proclaim  that  Time  his  work  has  done ! 

The  world's  wide  field  of  graves.  Death's  prison, 
Now  yawns  and  yields  all  secrets  dread  ; 

Till  space  seems  strangled  with  the  risen. 
As  Earth  and  Sea  give  up  their  dead  ! 

Then,  my  sweet  dove,  thy  mother '11  meet  thee. 

And  see  Love's  whitest  vesture  given. 
And  hear  the  King  of  Glory  greet  thee — 

"My  own,  my  jewel,  meet  for  heaven.'* 
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EXCERPTA. 
"  A  STORY  was  set  afloat  of  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  at 
Balaklava  (whoso  mental  weakness  was  that  of  high 
birth  and  ancient  lineage)  that  she  was  once  haranguing 
one  of  her  patients  upon  the  subject  of  ancient  descent, 
when  the  conversation  waxed  fast  and  furious.  The 
patient,  very  weak  Jrom  talking,  thought  he  would  end 
the  business  by  saying  that  his  family  came  out  of  the 
ark  with  Noah.  'Oh!  did  they?'  continued  the  lady, 
'but  to  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of  my  ancestors  to 
yours,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  they  had  a  hoot  of 
tlieir  ovm  at  the  Deluge .' '  " 

"  Fob  me  I  thank  the  stars  I  am  not  great ; 
For  ifthere  ever  come  a  grief  to  me, 
I  cry  my  cry  in  silence,  and  have  done. 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought  me  good  ; 
But  even  were  the  gi-iefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this  grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  must  bear, 
That  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  cloud." 

Tenntsox. 

"  Legrand,  who  was  both  an  actor  and  an  author,  but 
a  man  of  short  and  disagreeable  figure,  after  playing  some 
tragic  part  in  which  he  had  been  ill  received,  came  for- 
ward and  addressed  the  house  thus :  '  In  short,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  you  must  see  that  it  is  easier  for  you  to  accus- 
tom yourselves  to  my  figure,  than  for  me  to  change  it.'  " 

"Owls,"  said  the  Doctor,  "can  do  nothing  but  look 
wise." 

We  are  indebted  to  The  KniclcerbocTcer  for  the  following 
handsome  compliment  to  woman.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
readers  of  the  Lady^s  Book  we  thank  the  writer  for  this 
expression  of  noble  sentiments.— Eds.  of  Lady's  Book. 

the  theory  of  small  men. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  distin- 
guished men,  whether  in  the  field,  the  cabinet,  the  ros- 
trum, the  forum,  or  in  the  illimitable  arena  of  arts  and 
sciences,  have  been  under  sized ;  few  have  been  of  lofty 
stature.  Who  can  account  for  this  but  on  the  hypothesis 
that  they  were  perfect  copies,  even  to  the  physique  of  the 
mother  nature.  A  Teuton  was  asked  how  he  came  to  have 
so  feminine  a  face?  "Because  mymoderwasa  woman," 
responded  honest  Hans. 

"  If  we  examine  the  early  histories  of  eminent  men,  we 
find  that  they  nearly  all  received  their  early  training  from 
women  ;  we'shall  find  that  the  subtle  essence  that  thrilled 
into  life  their  dormant  powers,  emanated  from  the  soul  of 
woman — mother  or  instructor.  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Au- 
gustine, Louis  IX  of  France,  and  the  Wesleys,  are  bril- 
liant specimens  of  the  mother's  training.  In  the  eyes  of 
woman  depreciators,  it  must  appear  an  odd  freak  to  con- 
stitute women  the  brain-moulders  of  monarchs  and  states- 
men ;  such,  nevertheless,  was  frequently  the  case. 

Photograph  Albums. — The  lady  who  "wishes  to  know 
where  she  can  find  the  most  elegant  photograph  albums" 
may  send  to  the  establishment  of  Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Mar- 
tien,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THINGS. 
"Dear  Brother  Glenn:  I  have  got  the  prettiest  little 
mound  of  moss  you  ever  saw,  I  guess.  You  see,  Mary 
and  I  went  out  in  the  country  this  morning  with  Aunt 
Anna,  and  brought  home  a  basket  of  such  nice  moss,  and 
it  was  a  pity  to  let  it  all  get  wasted  for  the  want  of  a  nice 
place  to  put  it.  So  I  set  mysolf  to  think  what  I  should  do 
with  it,  and  I  thought  of  the  bricks  that  lay  scattered 
around  the  back  yard  ;  so  I  fetched  ten  of  them  iu  front  of 


the  north  porcli,  and  set  them  up  on  the  side  in  a  round 
ring,  and  filled  them  with  dirt,  and  set  some  myrtle  in 
the  centre,  and  then  put  the  moss  all  over  the  dirt.  And 
then  I  went  down  cellar  and  found  some  lime,  and  I 
whitewashed  the  bricks,  and  then  strewed  white  pebbles 
over  the  top  of  the  moss  ;  and  I  am  so  proud  of  it,  because 
I  made  it  all  myself."  « 

Thus  writes  my  little  sister  Ritta,  eleven  years  old,  to 
me,  and  as  I  thought  it  must  be  very  pretty,  perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Lady's  Book  would  like  to 
make  one,  so  I  send  you  her  description  of  it. 

•  Yours  truly,  Glenn  W. 

P.  S.  I  will  send  you  extracts  from  her  letters  now  and 
then,  if  you  like.     [Send.] 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

BRONCHITIS  AND  KINDRED  DISEASES. 

By  W.  W.  Hall,  A.  M.,  M.  B.,  New  York. 

"There  is  no  necessary  reason  why  men  should  not 
generally  live  to  the  full  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
in  health  and  comfort ;  that  they  do  not  do  so  is  because 

Tliey  consume  too  much  food  and  too  little  pure  air. 

Tfiey  take  too  much  medicine  and  too  little  exercise. 
And  when,  by  inattention  to  these  things,  they  become 
diseased,  they  die  chiefly,  not  because  such  disease  is 
necessarily  fatal,  but  because  the  symptoms  which  nature 
designs  to  admoaish  of  its  presence  are  disregarded  until 
too  late  for  remedy.  And  in  no  class  of  ailments  are  de- 
lays so  uniformly  attended  with  fatal  results  as  in  aflTec- 
tions  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  However  terrible  may 
have  been  the  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  this 
country,  I  know  of  no  locality  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  it  destroyed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Yet,  taking  England  and  the  United  States  together, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  is  every  year  from  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  alone.  Amid  such  a  fearful  fatality  no 
one  dares  to  say  that  he  shall  certainly  escape,  while  every 
one,  without  exception,  will  most  assuredly  sufi"er,  either 
in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  some  one  near  and  dear  to 
him,  by  this  same  universal  scourge.  No  man,  then,  can 
take  up  these  pages  who  is  not  interested  to  the  extent  of 
life  and  death  in  the  important  inquiry:  What  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  this  great  evil  ?  It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  publication  to  answer  that  question,  but  to  act  it  out, 
and  the  first  great  essential  step  thereto  is  to  impress  upon 
the  common  mind,  in  language  adapted  to  common  read- 
ers, a  proper  understanding  of  the  first  symptoms  of  these 
ruthless  diseases." 

We  have  selected  the  above  from  HalVs  Journal  of 
Health  for  July,  in  order  to  induce  our  readers  to  examine 
the  number.  They  will  find  the  whole  subject  discussed, 
and  directions  for  treatment.  The  treatise  should  be  in 
every  mother's  hands.  Price  12  cts.  Address  Dr.  Hall, 
40,  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

To  OCR  Correspondents. — These  are  accepted :  "Lines 
addressed  to  one  who  believed  not  in  love" — "  The  Baby 
Sleepeth"  —  "Morning  Calls  Me"  —  "  Dewdrops"  —  "A 
Kissable  Face" — "My  First  Attempt"— and  "Flowera  iu 
a  Sick-room." 

We  have  no  room  for  the  following:  "When  a  Child" 
— "To  Ella"  (we  should  like  to  oblige  the  writer,  but 
cannot  spare  the  space)— "Composition  on  the  subject  of 
poetry" — "Spring" — "Retribution" — "To  Mattie  S." — 
"Farewell  Words" — "Railway  Proposal" — "A  Frag- 
ment"— "The  Dying  Soldier's  Retrospect" — "Written 
upon  seeing  the  portrait  of  a  boy  reclining  wearily  on  his 
drum"  (we  have  not  room  for  such  a  long  poem) — "A 
Reconnoisance  in  Force"  (the  Lady's  Book  is  not  the  place 
for  battles  ,  but  we  thank  "  Potomac"  for  his  compliment) 
— "Sam's  Revenge" — "Nora  Lansing"— "  Nervousness" 
—  "Mr.  Wellington's  Daughter"— "  Joy  in  Sorrow"— 
"  Models"— "  Coarae  and  Vulgar"— and  "The  Joy  to 
Come." 


LITEKARY    NOTICES. 
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From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
SELF-SACPJFICE.  By  the  author  of  "  Margaret  Mait- 
land."  One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  excellent  books. 
The  story  is  of  a  young  man  who,  to  shield  his  friend 
from  the  consequences  of  a  murder  committed  accidentally, 
takes  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  lives  an  exile,  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  for  many  years,  until  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  the  publication  of  the  truth  allow  him  to  return. 
Mrs.  Catharine  and  little  Alice  are  favorite  characters 
with  the  author,  and  we  have  seen  their  counterparts  in 
other  works  of  hers. 

From  D.  Appleton-  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmead 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia  : — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 
By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Vol.  IV.  The  excellence  and  interest 
of  this  work  do  not  diminish  as  it  progresses.  It  gives 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  political  and  social  history  of 
the  Romans  of  any  work  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  exam- 
ined. The  historical  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  con- 
cludes with  the  death  of  Augustus. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

SAVAGE  AFRICA :  Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in 
Equaiorial,  Southvjestern,  and  Northwestern  Africa.  By 
W.  Winwood  Reade,  FelloAV  of  the  Geographical  and 
Anthropological  Societies  of  London,  etc.  With  illustra- 
tions and  a  map.  All  books  relating  to  Africa  are  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  public,  who  are  earnest  to  glean  facts 
and  even  theories  relating  to  this  yet  comparatively  un- 
known country.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  deals 
plentifully  in  both  facts  and  theories.  His  book  treats  of 
the  habits  of  the  gorilla ;  on  the  existence  of  unicorns 
and  tailed  men ;  on  the  slave  trade ;  on  the  origin,  cha- 
racter, and  capabilities  of  the  negro,  and  on  the  future 
civilization  of  western  Africa.  It  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  portions  of  Africa  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  chiefly  compiled  from  letters  written  home 
at  intervals.     The  style  is  easy,  familiar,  and  lively. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND,  called 
Frederick  the  Great:  By  Thomas  Cariyle.  In  four  vols. 
Vol.  IV.  Every  one  reads  Cariyle,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  on  account  of  his  original  style  and  quaint  expres- 
sions. His  history  of  Frederick  the  Great,  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  present  volume,  is  a  valuable  work.  It  is 
full  and  accurate  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  career  of 
that  monarch,  and  its  reliability  is  vouched  for  in  the 
copious  quotations  from  every  known  authority.  This 
volume  contains  a  steel  engraving  of  Frederike  Sophie 
Wilhelmine,  Margravine  of  Baireuth. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this 
guide-book  will  be  in  great  demand  amonof  travellers 
through  the  portion  of  country  which  it  describes.  It  is 
carefully  prepared,  and  contains  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  points  of  interest.  The  publication  of  such  a  book 
is  a  happy  thought,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  other 
roads 'do  not  follow  the  example  of  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral, and  issue  (similar  volumes. 

DENIS  DUVAL.'  A  Novel.  By  W,  M.  Thackeray,  au- 
thor of  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Philip,"  etc.  With  illustra- 
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tions.  This  is  the  work  upon  which  Tu.ackeray  was  last 
engaged,  and  which  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  left 
incomplete.  It  promised  to  be  the  most  vigorous  of  his 
works,  and  unfinished  as  it  is,  its  wit,  its  wisdom,  its 
quaint  conceits,  its  kindly  sentiments,  and  its  occasional 
satire  all  have  their  worth,  so  that  it  will  not  fail  to  find 
a  place  upon  the  library  shelf  besido  the  other  works  of 
the  great  English  humorist. 

From  Carleton,  New  York,  through  Petekson  &  Bao- 
thers,  Philadelphia : — 

A  WOMAN'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WOMAN  ;  or,  Woman 
Affranchised.  An  answer  to  Michelet,  Proudhon,  Girar- 
din,  Legouv^,  Compte,  and  other  modern  innovators.  By 
Madame  D'H6ricourt.  Translated  from  the  last  Paris  edi- 
tion. One  does  not  need  to  subscribe  to  all  that  this  book 
advocates  to  enjoy  its  perusal.  Madame  D'H^ricourt  is  a 
keen,  shrewd  woman,  and  she  handles  her  opponents 
severely,  holding  up  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of 
Michelet  to  just  ridicule,  and  so  utterly  demolishing  the 
premises  of  Proudhon  that  he  is  left  no  place  to  stand. 
Much  that  she  says  relates  only  to  French  laws  and  French 
customs,  and  can  find  no  application  with  us ;  but  the 
general  principles  she  lays  down,  though  too  broad,  per- 
haps, to  meet  with  unqualified  approval,  are  yet  worthy 
of  consideration. 

OUT  IN  THE  WORLD.  By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of 
"Lighten  Shadowed  Paths,"  etc.  For  tenderness,  deli- 
cacy, and  truthfulness,  Mr.  Arthur  has  no  superior  as  an 
author.  He  is  the  most  widely  known  of  American  wri- 
ters ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  homes  in  the  land, 
whether  cottage  or  mansion,  among  whose  literary  stores 
will  not  be  found  some  touching  story  from  his  pen, 
whose  well-worn  exterior  bears  evidence  of  its  frequent 
use.  "  Out  in  the  World"  is  one  of  the  most  superior  of 
his  works,  and  is  fraught  with  lessons  of  mutual  kindness 
and  forbearance  to  husbands  and  wives. 

HOTSPUR.  A  Tale  of  the  Old  Dutch  Manor.  By 
Mausfield  T.  Walworth,  author  of  "Lulu."  We  must 
thank  the  author,  as  well  as  the  publishers,  for  a  copy  of 
this  work.  It  is  an  entertaining  story  of  American  life, 
written  in  a  highly  poetical  style,  but  with  an  exuberance 
of  imagination  and  a  redundancy  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs which  the  author,  when  time  and  practice  ^all 
have  corrected  his  faults,  will  learn  it  is  better  to  suppress  - 
somewhat. 

From  Frank  H.  Dodd,  New  York,  through  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott &  Co.,  Philadelphia; — 

TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  A  beautiful  little  edition,  in  green  and  gold,  of  a 
collection  of  tales,  based  upon  various  plays  of  Shak- 
speares',  which  has  so  long  received  the  approbation  of  the- 
reading  world  as  to  render  unnecessary  further  comment 
or  criticism  by  us.  Though  prepared  ostensibly  for  the 
young,  they  will  not  be  found  out  of  place  in  the  hands 
of  older  people. 

From  Derby  &  Miller,  New  York : — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT LINCOLN :  Inchiding  his  SpeecJtes,  Letters,  Ad- 
dresses, Proclamations,  and  Ifessages.  With  a  prelimi- 
nary sketch  of  his  life.  By  Henry  J.  Raymond.  This 
somewhat  premature  appearance  of  a  history  of  an  ad- 
ministration not  yet  ended,  maybe  accounted  for,  perhajw, 
by  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  have  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election,  it  is  a  carefully  prepared,  and  we  believe 
perfectly  reliable  account  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  and. 
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momentous  administrations  since  the  establishment  of 
our  govenimout.  The  future  biographer  of  President 
Lincoln  and  his  times  will  be  largely  indebted  to  it.  It 
is  embellished  by  an  excellent  steel  engraving  of  our 
President,  a  most  accurate  likeness,  copied  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Brady. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  throngh  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  GOLD  HUNTERS'  ADVENTURES;  or,  Life  in 
Australia.  By  a  returned  Australian.  Illustrated  by 
Champney.  We  have  read  this  book  with  great  relish. 
Our  traveller  and  his  friend  meet  with  a  great  many  peri- 
lous adventures,  and  perform  wonderful  exploits,  while 
fighting  with  bushrangers,  and  seeking  for  hidden  trea- 
sure. It  is  a  book  which  will  charm  every  one  who  has 
the  least  taste  for  traveller's  stories. 

SISTER  SUSY.  By  Sophie  May.  This  is  the  second 
book  of  the  "Little  Prudy"  series  of  children's  stories, 
and  is  eminently  suited  to  meet  the  literary  wants  of  the 
little  ones. 

From  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  through  Ashmead  & 
Evans,  Philadelphia : — 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LABORS  OF  THO- 
MAS CHALMERS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  By  Francis  Wayland. 
This  unpretending  volume  of  25S  pages  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  biography,  but  simply  to  present,  in  a  concise  and 
lucid  narrative,  the  progress  -and  results  of  his  pastoral 
and  philanthropic  labors.  It  displays  an  aspect  of  his 
character  which  Is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten in  his  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  theologian. 
From  its  size  and  price,  this  book  will  be  accessible  to 
many  whom  Dr.  Hauna's  voluminous  biography  would 
never  reach.  It  will  prove  an  invaluable  book  for  family 
reading. 

THE  MEMORIAL  HOUR ;  or,  The  Lord's  Supper,  in 
its  Relations  to  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  D.  D.  "The  design  of  this  work  is  strictly  doc- 
trinal— to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  the  readers,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Memorial 
Ordinance. "  The  name  of  the  author  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  its  success. 

LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS ;  or,  Christ  Discovered  in  His 
True  Character  hy  a  Unitarian.  A  record  of  the  expe- 
rience through  which  a  Unitarian  minister  was  led  to 
abandon  the  vague  doctrines  of  his  sect  for  the  stable 
foundations  of  orthodox  belief. 

The  paper  and  binding  of  all  are  excellent. 


iflkg's  l,rm-Cljair. 


SEPTEMBER,  1S64. 

GODET  for  September  opens  with  a  beautiful  line  en- 
graving— "Tired  Nature's  Sweet  Restorer,  Balmy  Sleep." 
A  perfect  home  picture. 

Our  Fashion-plate  contains  the  usual  six  figures  of  the 
fashions  as  they  are.  Our  Fashion  editor  discourses  upon 
the  matter  most  eloquently  in  her  department. 

Children's  dresses — always  a  pleasing  subject  for  moth- 
ers— will  be  found  in  the  commencement  of  the  number. 
Also  a  beautiful  evening-dross.  The  Home  Jacket,  front 
and  side  view  ;  Fashionable  Bonnets ;  Silk  Paletot  for  a 
young  lady,  are  also  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  number. 

Brodie  furnishes  ua  a  very  pretty  engraving  of  one  of 
Ills  peculiar  specialities. 


A  Handsome  Present.— We  are  much  indebted  to  our 
fair  friend  of  Oxford,  0.,  for  fair  she  must  be,  for  her 
present  of  two  beautiful  pocket  handkerchiefs,  with  our 
name  tastefully  marked  on  them  in  cross-stitch.  Our  lady 
folks  think  that  her  eyes  must  be  as  sharp  as  her  needle, 
to  do  cross-stitch  on  so  fine  a  material.  Why  did  she  not 
send  her  card  with  the  present  that  we  might  know  to 
whom  we  were  so  gratefully  indebted  ? 

Cape  Mat  Railroad. — The  trains  over  this  road  make 
excellent  time,  and  are  well  conducted.  The  road  is  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  one,  as  you  are  for  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  way  near  the  shore,  and  parallel  with  it. 
The  sea  breezes  from  the  Cape  can  be  felt  at  some  distance. 

TotTNQ  Ladies'  Seminary  for  Boarding  and  Dat 
Pupils.— Mrs.  Gertrude  J.  Cary,  Principal,  South-east 
corner  Sixteenth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  twentieth  session  of  this  school  will  commence  in 
September,  1864. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the  fundamen- 
tal and  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language,  and  a  resident  French  Teacher  fur- 
nishes every  facility  for  making  it  the  medium  of  daily 
intercourse.  Mrs.  Cary  gives  personal  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  her  pupils,  aided  by  experienced  lady 
teachers,  and  the  best  professional  talent  in  the  city.  It 
is  her  constant  endeavor  to  secure  an  equal  development 
of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of 
neatness  and  industry. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  Rev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J. 
Jenkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D.,  Louis 
A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia  ;  Rev.  J.  N.  Candee,  D.  D., 
Galesbnrg,  111.  ;  Louis  H.  Jenkins,  Jacksonville,  IlL  ; 
Rev.  George  Duffield,  Jr.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

"  The  Casket  OF  Temperance  :  A  Pearl  Collection.  By 
William  E.  Pabor.  This  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of 
poems  to  be  published  during  the  fall  season.  It  will 
contain  the  '  Pearls'  published  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book 
for  the  current  year,  and  be  issued  in  the  '  blue  and  gold' 
style  at  present  so  popular  with  the  public." 

We  extract  the  above  from  an  exchange,  and  we  can 
promise  the  public  a  rich  treat.  Mr.  Pabor  is  one  of  our 
rising  poets,  and  he  is  bound  to  make  his  mark. 

S.  P.  Borden's  Excelsior  Braiding  and  Embroidery 
Stamps.— We  have  so  often  called  the  attention  of  our 
readei-s  to  these  stamps  that  we  will  simply  say,  there 
should  be  a  set  in  every  town  in  the  country.  •  Ladies  will 
find  stamping  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  business, 
and  they  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  few  dozens  of  S.  P. 
Borden's  stamps.  Pattern  book,  Inking  cushion,  and  full 
printed  instructions  accompany  each  order,  free  of  charge. 
Price  $6  per  dozen. 

Address  Borden  &  Biggers,  Massillon,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  ;  or  the  following  agents:  J.  W.  Pickering,  No.  96 
West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  J.  M.  Newit,  Chico- 
pee,  Mass.  ;  A.  J.  Brooks,  No.  838  North  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Worden,  Huntington,  Ind.  ; 
Mrs.  S.  Livensperger,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  ;  Mrs.  E.  Kelly, 
No.  347  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Haw- 
kins, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Needles  —Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  price,  we  can 
no  longer  take  orders  for  needles.  The  wholesale  price 
is  now  greater  than  wo  retail  them  for.  If  they  should 
ever  get  lower,  we  will  announce  our  renewal  of  sales. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN, 

The  very  pretty  little  Home  Schottische  ■which,  we  pub- 
lish in  this  number  of  the  Book  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
original  copy,  as  we  had  not  the  room  to  publish  it  entire. 
As  will  be  seen  below,  it  is  now  published  in  sheet  form, 
complete,  and  our  friends  can  have  copies  sent  to  them  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  30  cents  each. 

New  Slieet  Mitsic. — 0.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  La 
Danza  d'Amore  (The  Dance  of  Love),  a  charming  compo- 
sition in  the  waltz  movement,  with  Italian  and  English 
words,  35  cents.  The  President's  Hymn,  by  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, and  The  Banner  of  the  Sea,  by  Covert,  two  fine 
patriotic  songs,  each  30.  Slumber  Song,  by  Taubert, 
English  and  German  words,  25.  Also  Chanson  k  Boire 
(Drinking  Song),  without  words,  by  Leybach,  for  good 
players,  50.  Cousin  et  Cousine  (The  Cousins),  Schottische 
Elegante,  by  Jules  Egghard,  40 ;  this,  especially,  is  a 
beautiful  piece,  showy  and  not  difficult,  and  calculated  to 
please  all  players.  Alexandra,  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
of  Brinley  Richards'  fine  nocturnes,  35.  Warblings  at 
Noon,  by  the  same  favorite  composer,  40  ;  this  fine  piece 
should  be  owned  by  all  who  admire  the  Warblings  at  Eve. 

Wm.  Hall  &  Son,  New  York,  publish  the  following  fine 
list  of  new  songs  and  ballads,  each  30  cents :  My  Beauti- 
ful, My  Own,  song  and  chorus,  by  Tiller.  Hy  Home  on 
the  Mountain  Side,  spirited  and  graceful  song.  Come 
Within  these  Silent  Bowers,  beautiful  song,  by  C.  Hatch 
Smith.  A  Sweet  Brier  Rose  is  my  Mollie,  written  for  and 
sung  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Kempton,  by  Holder.  Love  Brings 
Beauty  with  it,  same  compose!'.  Let  me  Die  Face  to  the 
Foe,  patriotic  song,  by  same.  The  Road  to  Richmond, 
celebrated  Plantation  Walk  'Round.  Also,  at  35  cents : 
There's  a  Knocking  at  the  Door  of  my  Heart,  beautiful 
song,  by  Watson.  0  Come  to  Me,  very  pretty  arietta,  by 
Jno.  Daniel.  The  Cottage  Rose,  by  M.  Keller,  one  of  the 
best  ballad  composers  of  the  day.  Also,  by  the  same  fine 
composer.  Thy  Boy  's  an  Angel  Now,  a  ballad  of  greater 
length  than  the  others,  40  cents. 

S.  T.  Gordon,  New  York,  publishes  several  fine  arrange- 
ments from  Gounod's  celebrated  Faust.  One  is  the  grand 
Soldier's  Chorus,  arranged  by  Brinley  Richards,  40.  An- 
other is  the  Faust  Galop,  arranged  by  Helmsmuller,  40. 
And  a  third  is  a  fine  arrangement  of  all  the  leading  airs 
in  the  opera,  for  two  performers,  60.  Also,  La  Danse  dea 
Tables,  mazourka  magnetique,  by  Revius,  50. 

D.  Lawton,  this  city,  publishes  the  Home  Schottische, 
referred  to  above,  30.     Also,  Parrot  Polka,  30. 

HoUoway's  Musical  Monthly,  for  September,  This 
number  of  the  popular  Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  yet 
issued,  containing  even  more  than  an  average  quantity  of 
music,  notwithstanding  the  continued  advance  in  price  of 
all  printing  material.  Will  our  readers  bear  in  mind 
what  we  said  last  month  upon  this  matter?  A  stugle 
trifling  song  now  costs  from  30  to  35  cents,  while  here  are 
bulky  numbers  of  the  best  sheet  music,  beautifully  printed 
and  neatly  bound  in  colored  covers,  all  for  25  cents  to 
subscribers  by  paying  $3  00  per  year.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  this  low  rate  of  subscription  can  last ;  certainly 
not  long,  unless  paper,  plates,  etc.  at  once  stop  advancing 
in  price.  Let  our  friends,  therefore,  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions immediately.  We  will  still  send  four  months' 
numbers,  or  more,  at  25  cents  each,  3  cents  per  number  to 
be  added  for  postage.  When  six  months'  numbers  are 
ordered,  and  18  cents  sent  for  postage,  the  January  double 
number,  containing  $2  worth  of  music,  may  be  included. 

Address  all  orders  for  the  Monthly,  or  the  music  named 
in  the  "Column,"  to  J.  Starr  Holloway,  Publisher,  Box 
Post  Office,  Philadelphia,  J.  Starr  Holloway. 


Dear  Godet  :  Though  I  cannot  claim  to  be  one  of  your 
correspondents,  presuming  my  mite  of  fun  will  not  be 
unacceptable,  I  send  you  the  following  little  incident :  A 
friend  of  mine  has  recently  employed  a  freshly  imported 
girl.     The  morning  after  that  event,  I  walked  round  to 

Mrs.  C 's,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  glowing  Biddy  in 

the  following  hearty  style:  "Walk  in,  ma'am;  the  mis- 
thress  has  bin  ixpectin'  yez  this  hour  gone."  Somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  my  visit  had  been  anticipated,  I 
followed  the  girl  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  affirmed  the 
"misthress"  was.  My  friend  was  not  there,  however, 
whereupon  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  no  matter"— then,  point- 
ing towards  the  laundry — "for  there  be  the  tubs  with  the 
wather  steaming  in  thim  that  the  misthress  bid  me  fill  for 
yfez."     Astonishment  kept  me  silent,  and  just  then  Mrs. 

C entered  with  a  burst  of  merriment.     "Biddy,"  she 

cried,  "this  is  my  friend  Miss  Q ."    "Oh,"  returned  the 

girl,  with  an  apologetic  smile, ' '  sure  and  I  took  ye  for  the 
washerwoman."     With  a  hearty  laugh,  we  adjourned  to 

the  parlor,  after  Mrs.  C had  explained  to  her  Biddy 

that  the  laundress  might  be  expected  through  the  back 
kitchen  door.  If  my  services  are  acceptable,  they  shall 
be  yours.  Quivis. 

I  send  this  by  way  of  postscript,  without  which,  you 
know,  dear  Godey,  my  letter  (?)  would  be  incomplete: 
"  While  walking  on  the  veranda  one  evening  with  my 
little  five-year-old  sister  Maggie,  she  suddenly  looked  up 
at  the  stars,  and  asked  me  what  they  were.  I  told  her. 
"They  are  what  the  moon  is  made  of,  ain't  they?"  was 
her  surprising  rejoinder.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  pretty 
idea, 

T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  this  city, 
have  issued  a  catalogue  of  the  works  they  have  published. 
We  advise  all  who  want  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  good 
reading  to  send  for  a  catalogue. 


That  great  moralist  "Punch,"  oi  London,  says,  in  his 
"Advice  to  Servants"  : — 

"  Never  go  into  any  place  where  a  cat  is  not  kept.  This 
useful  domestic  animal  is  the  true  servants'  friend,  ac- 
counting for  the  disappearance  of  tid-bits,  lumps  of  butter, 
and  other  odd  matters,  as  well  as  being  the  author  of  all 
mysterious  breakages.  What  the  .safety-valve  is  to  the 
steam-engine  the  cat  is  to  the  kitchen,  preventing  all  ex- 
plosions or  blowings-up  that  might  occur  in  the  best 
regulated  families." 

Two  elegant  little  volumes  for  ladies  are  just  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $2  00  each. 
Illustrated  in  the  style  of  their  "Art  Recreations." 

Wax  Flowers  :  How  to  Make  Them.  With  new  meth- 
ods of  Sheeting  Wax,  Modelling  Fruit,  etc. 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers.  A  complete 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Production  of  these  beautiful 
Transformations.  Also,  Directions  for  Preserving  Natural 
Flowers  in  their  fresh  beauty. 


Customer.  "  A  slight  mourning  hat-band,  if  you 
please." 

Hatter.  "What  relation,  sir?" 

Cu.stomer.   "  Wife's  uncle." 

Hatter.   "  Favorite  uncle,  sir  ?" 

Customer.  "Um — well,  yes." 

Hatter.  "May  I  ask,  sir,  are  you  mentioned  in  the 
will?" 

Customer.  "No  such  luck." 

Hatter  (to  his  assistant,  briskly)— "  Couple  o' inches, 
John!" 
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A  LITERARY  LIFE, 

"Ip  my  daughter  could  only  become  a  literary  charac- 
ter, how  proud  and  delighted  I  should  be!"  said  the 
mother,  looking  down  on  the  flaxen-haired  little  girl  at 
her  side,  now  in  her  ninth  year,  and  we  looked  down  too 
on  the  bright  head  of  the  little  girl  and  thought  that  if 
such  a  career  were  bound  up  in  the  future  of  her  child, 
the  mother  might  have,  after  all,  small  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. 

"We  have  learned  by  the  letters  which  we  are  constantly 
receiving  from  young  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  that  one 
great  and  serious  mistake  exists  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  literary  labor ;  and  this  is,  that  it  demands  no  long 
'apprenticeship,  no  discipline  of  the  mind  nor  cultivation 
of  one's  talents,  to  achieve  success  in  this  department  of 
mental  labor. 

And  we  always  lay  down  these  letters  with  a  sigh, 
•when  we  think  of  the  surprise  and  disappointment  which, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  must  await  the 
applicant.  People  understand  perfectly  well  that  they 
must  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  any  of  the  arts,  but  with  writing  the  prevalent 
opinion  amongst  a  large  class  of  intelligent  people  seems 
to  be  that  the  path  of  literary  fame  and  compensation  is 
a  golden  one ;  when  it  is  often  a  long,  slow,  tedious  plod- 
ding, full  of  weariness,  and  failure,  and  renewed  effort, 
even  to  those  whose  talents  in  the  end  insure  to  them 
success.  For  we  believe  that  the  ability  to  write  well  is 
a  gift,  as  music,  and  painting,  and  sculpture  are;  and 
though  it  is  certainly  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  write 
poetry,  it  is  no  honor  to  write  doggerel,  and  certainly 
wisest  not  to  attempt  it. 

Moreover,  let  no  young  girl  suppose  that  her  first  efforts 
will  be  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance  from  any  considera- 
ble editor  or  publisher,  no  matter  how  great  a  genius  her 
friends  regard  her.  The  divine  afflatus  does  not  fall  in 
any  such  miraculous  way.  The  imagination  does  not 
bear  its  blossoms  and  fruits  in  a  single  hour.  The  soil 
requires  the  early  and  later  rains,  and  the  branches  want 
the  dews,  and  the  sunshine,  and  long  and  patient  cultiva- 
tion, and  much  pruning,  before  any  gather  their  sweet 
and  mellow  fruits. 

And  how  many  young  writers,  intoxicated  with  their 
first  dreams  of  fame,  send  off  their  crude  productions,  full 
of  ardor  and  high  hopes,  to  be  mortified  and  disappointed, 
let  the  scores  of  "  Articles  Declined"  in  the  desk  of  every 
editor  make  answer. 

To  a  woman,  at  least,  literature  is  not  an  easy  profes- 
sion, one  where,  with  small  toil,  she  reaps  green  laurels 
and  golden  fruits.  The  gains  are  not  so  large,  and  the 
wox'k  is  not  so  light  as  the  uninitiated  imagine  ;  and  any 
one  who  makes  litei'ature  her  sole  work  in  life,  will  most 
invariably  find  that  she  must  pay  dearly  for  it  in  broken 
health  and  shattered  nerves.  For  every  hour  of  sitting 
and  stimulated  imagination,  she  should  have  several  of 
reactionary  outward  life — of  occupation,  of  muscular  ex- 
ercise and  work,  for  otherwise  the  constant  demand  on 
her  nervous  forces  will  sooner  or  later  exhaust  them,  and 
her  days  will  be  full  of  alternate  excitement  and  depres- 
sion. And  any  woman  who  enters  the  path  of  literature, 
with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  worldly  applause  and 
notoriety,  will  find  herself  sorely  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  end.  An  inordinate  thirst  for  notoriety  is 
a  slow  gangrene  that  cats  into  and  destroys  the  finest 
characters,  and  especially  does  it  rob  womanhood  of  its 
truth  and  graces  ;  for  the  heart  that  is  fired  with  a  desire 
for  fame  is  fed  constantly  with  unrest,  and  ambition,  and 
envy;  and  these  are  continual  woll-spriugs  of  bittcrncsij 


in  the  soul.  So,  if  a  woman  enter  the  field  of  authorship, 
let  her  do  it  always  in  that  spirit  which  seeks  for  other 
rewards  than  the  world  can  give  ;  let  her  feel  that  the 
mission  of  her  pen  is  to  elevate  and  bless  humanity — that 
she  speak  always  for  the  right,  the  true,  the  good  ;  and  by 
the  blessed  law  of  compensation,  in  blessing  others  she 
shall  herself  be  blessed. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  truth  lived  is  better  than  the  truth 
spoken,  let  all  those  women  whose  thoughts  have  never 
blossomed  in  inspired  poem  or  thrilling  tale  remember  it 
is  theirs  to  live  in  life's  secluded  places,  amid  quiet 
homes,  and  it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  daily  cares  and  self- 
sacrifices,  all  the  grand-,  heroic  truths  of  patience,  and 
forbearance,  and  love  which  their  sisters  have  sung  or 
written. 

We  would  not  underrate  the  great  work  which  the  pen 
of  woman  is  accomplishing  in  this  age— God  forbid ! 

The  words  of  true  and  noble  women,  living  what  they 
sung,  have  been  like  lamps  hung  along  the  years,  shed- 
ding their  blessed  light  about  the  altar,  the  cradle,  the 
grave ;  exalting  and  hallowing  the  names  of  wife,  and 
mother,  and  child  ;  enriching  and  anointing  ten  thousand 
homes  with  songs  which  were  .sweet  balsams  for  aching 
hearts  and  oils  of  gladness  for  those  who  rejoice. 

We  could  mention  many  whose  names  are  radiant 
jewels  in  households  throughout  the  world,  whose  genius 
has  been  consecrated  to  all  sweet,  and  pure,  and  noblo 
teachings,  and  who  by  their  living  as  well  as  their  writing 
have  exalted  and  ennobled  "a  literary  life." 

COPIES  OF  MEDALS  STRUCK  BY  COMMAND  OP  THE  EMPEROR 
VESPASIAN,  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM. 


The  strong-minded  sisterhood  onght  to  be  content  with 
the  "enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  woman"  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  hoops.  The  original 
Eve  was  Adam's  bone,  but  our  Uvea  are  whalebone. 
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PARIS  ITEMS. 

— They  have  a  cheap  system  of  nursing  here,  which  is 
amusing.  An  old  woman  is  to  be  met  with  after  11 
o'clock  busily  trotting  aJong  towards  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens, surrounded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  little  children,  aged 
from  two  or  three  years  to  seven  or  eight.  Their  parents 
pay  the  old  lady  about  ten  centimes  an  hour  to  take  their 
children  out,  and  give  them  a  walk  or  a  game  of  play  in 
the  gardens.  It  is  pretty  to  see  her  convey  her  little 
regiment  over  a  crossing  ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  old  puzzle 
of  the  fox,  the  goose,  and  the  bag  of  corn.  The  elder 
children  are  left  in  charge  on  one  side,  while  the  very 
little  ones  are  carried  over  ;  then  one  of  the  oldest  is  beck- 
oned across  and  lectured  on  her  care  of  them  while  the 
old  woman  trots  back  for  the  rest,  and  I  notice  she  is  much 
more  despotic  during  her  short  reign  of  power  than  the 
old  woman  herself.  At  length  they  are  past  all  dangers, 
and  safe  in  the  gardens,  where  they  make  dirt-pies  to  their 
heart's  content,  while  their  chaperon  takes  out  her  knit- 
ting, and  seats  herself  on  a  bench  in  their  midst.  Say  she 
has  fifteen  children,  and  keeps  them  out  for  two  hours,  it 
makes  her  a  little  income  of  half  a  crown  a  day ;  and 
maay  a  busy  mother  is  glad  that  her  child  should  have 
happy  play  and  exercise  while  she  goes  a  shopping,  or 
does  some  other  piece  of  housekeeping  work,  which  would 
prevent  her  from  attending  properly  to  her  child. 

— At  a  fancy  dress  ball  recently,  a  lady  was  seen  in  a 
very  low-necked  dress,  while  floating  and  waving  an 
abundance  of  green  gauze.  She  was  politely  asked  by  a 
gentleman  what  she  personated.  "The  sea,  monsieur." 
"At  low  tide,  then,  madame,"  observed  he. 

— A  new  style  of  coifi'ure  is  just  about  to  be  introduced, 
of  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  hear  further  details. 
The  hair  is  turned  partially  back  from  the  forehead,  and 
forms  a  heavy  roll  above  the  ears,  while  at  the  back  it  is 
dressed  in  about  ten  or  twelve  regular  stiff  curls,  main- 
tained in  their  respective  places  by  black  pins,  and  ofi"er- 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  small  bows,  fastened 
by  a  comb,  generally  richly  studded  with  diamonds  or 
other  gems.  Jewelled  combs  and  bands  of  gold  ribbon  or 
jewelry  are  to  be  worn  with  this  style  of  headdress,  in 
preference  to  flowers  or  even  feathers.  This  totally  new 
style  of  hair-dressing  is  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the 
society  I  spoke  of  to  you  last  year,  consisting  of  all  the 
coijj'eurs  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  who  meet  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  and  there  decide  the 
changes  to  be  brought  about  in  the  ensuing  year's  fashions. 
The  society  has  held  several  meetings  this  past  month, 
and  is  just  about,  as  usual,  to  close  them  by  a  large  ball 
given  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  members  of  the 
illustrious  body,  who  usually  make  their  appearance  in 
the  last  appointed  coiffure  ordered  by  this  supreme  tri- 
bunal. 

—Monsieur  Seguy  has  opened  an  establishment  in  the 
Kue  de  la  Palx  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ladies  how  to 
enamel  themselves.  In  a  scented  circular,  M.  Seguy  an- 
nounces that  he  "comes  to  open,  on  the  first  floor,  in  the 
which  he  teaches  officially  to  timid  persons  the  art  of  to 
embellish  themselves."  There  is  an  excellent  brochure  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  La  Vie  Parisienne.  A 
lady,  who  holds  the  idea  of  enamel  in  indignant  hoi-ror, 
mounts  to  this  dangerous  first  floor.  "If  madame  will 
Beat  herself  in  this  arm-chair,"  says  one  of  the  enamel- 
lesses— for  the  operators  as  well  as  the  operatees  are  all  of 
what  Mr.  Weller  calls  the  "soft  sex" — "  I  will  explain  to 
her  how  the  various  pomades — "  "I  came  here  solely 
from  curiosity,  mademoiselle,"  explains  the  lady,  "and 
have  no  intention  of — "  "I  do  not  misunderstand  the 
intentions  of  madame :  and  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
-satisfying  madame's  curiosity  that  I  propose  to  explain  to 
her  the  use  of  tlie  blanc  nymphea,  which  renders  the  skin 
silky,  preserves  it  from  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  wholesome  to  a  degree.  If  madame  will  have  the  com- 
plaisance to  take  off  her  bonnet."  "I  presume  that  you 
have  soap  and  water  here  that  I  may  remove  the  marks 
of  your  experiment."  says  the  lady.  "Will  madame  for 
one  instant  close  her  eyes?"  The  paintress  is  at  work 
with  a  perfumed  palette,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
madame  smiles  in  a  mirror  at  a  visage  that  returns  her 
smile  ;  but  it  is  not  her  face  that  is  reflected,  but  that  of  a 
very  young  lady,  with  her  features,  certainly,  but  with  a 
complexion  like  a  baby's— half  flesh,  half  fruit. 


Cartes  de  Yisite. — Our  subscribers  had  better  send  for 
a  catalogue.  We  have  already  .supplied  our  friends  with 
many  thousands  of  the  cartes,  and  in  all  cases  they  have 
given  great  satisfaction.  Our  list  embraces  nearly  600 
subjects. 
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Dining  in  the  Middle  Ages.— The  servants  of  the  hall, 
headed  by  the  steward,  or  maitre  dli'.tel,  with  his  rod  of 
ofiice,  brought  the  dishes  to  the  table  in  formal  procession. 
Their  approach  and  arrival  were  usually  announced  by 
the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  music.  Those  who  served 
at  the  table  itself,  whose  business  was  chiefly  to  carve, 
and  present  the  wine,  were  of  still  higher  rank— never 
less  than  esquires,  and  often,  in  the  halls  of  princes  and 
great  chiefs,  noble  barons.  The  meal  itself  was  con. 
ducted  with  the  same  degree  of  ceremony,  of  which  a 
vivid  picture  may  be  drawn  from  the  work  called  the 
"  Managier  de  Paris,"  composed  about  the  year  1393. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  dinner  was  ready,  the 
guests  advanced  to  the  hall,  led  cei-emoniously  by  two 
■maitres  d'hCtel,  who  showed  them  their  i)laces,  and 
served  them  with  water  to  wash  their  hands  before  they 
began.  They  found  the  tables  spread  with  fine  table- 
cloths, and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  richly  orna- 
mented plate,  consisting  of  salt-cellars,  goblets,  pots  or 
cups  for  drinking,  spoons,  &c.  At  the  high  table  the 
meats  were  eaten  from  slices  of  bread,  called  trenchers 
ifranchoirs),  which,  after  the  meats  were  eaten,  were 
thrown  into  vessels  called  couleures.  In  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  hall  stood  the  dresser  or  cupboard,  which  was 
covered  w^  vessels  of  plate,  which  two  esquires  can-ied 
thence  to  the  table  to  replace  those  which  were  emptied. 
Two  other  esquires  were  occupied  in  bringing  wine  to  the 
dresser,  from  whence  it  was  served  to  the  guests  at  the 
table. 

The  dishes,  forming  a  number  of  courses,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion,  were  brought  in  by  valets,  led  by 
two  esquires.  An  assecur,  or  placer,  took  the  dishes 
from  the  hands  of  the  valets  and  arranged  them  in  their 
places  on  the  table.  After  these  courses  fresh  table-cloths 
were  laid,  and  the  entremets  were  brought,  consisting  of 
sweets,  jellies,  &c.,  many  of  them  moulded  into  elegant 
or  fantastic  forms :  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  raised 
above  the  rest,  were  placed  a  swan,  peacocks,  or  phea- 
sants, dressed  up  in  their  feathers,  with  their  beaks  and 
feet  gilt.  In  less  sumptuous  entertainments  the  expensive 
course  of  entremets  was  usually  omitted.  Last  of  all 
came  the  dessert,  consisting  of  cheese,  confectioneries, 
fruit,  &c.,  concluded  by  what  was  called  the  mwe  (de- 
parture from  table),  consisting  of  a  draught  of  hypocras, 
and  the  bonte-hors  (turn-out),  wine  and  spices  served 
round,  which  terminated  the  repast.  The  guests  then 
washed  their  hands,  and  repaired  into  another  room, 
where  they  were  served  with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  and 
after  a  short  time  they  separated.  The  dinner,  served 
slowly  and  ceremoniously,  must  have  occupied  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.  After  the  guests  had  left  the  hall 
the  servants  and  attendants  took  their  places  at  the 
tables. 

A  Comical  Fountain  Statue  has  been  designed  by  a 
Hanover  sculptor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  representing  a  monkey 
holding  a  champagne  bottle,  of  which  he  has  imprudently 
drawn  the  cork,  and  the  contents  of  which  he  vainly  en- 
deavors to  stop.  Tlie  champagne  is  represented  by  the 
different  rays  of  the  fountain  bursting  out  in  all  direc- 
tiona. 

Conundrums:  — 

When  is  one  man,  compared  with  another,   like  the 
manager  of  a  certain  boat? 
When  he  's  a  lighter-man. 

When  may  a  man  be  said  to  have  put  his  foot  in  it  ? 
When  he  has  drawn  his  stocking  on. 
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Iced  Liquors. — ^The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  have 
their  beverajres  cooled  and  iced  in  various  ways.  Both 
Galen  and  Pliny  have  described  the  method,  which  is  still 
employed  in  tropical  climates,  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  water  by  exposing  it  to  evaporation  in  porous  vessels, 
during  the  night-time  ;  and  a  simile  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  custom  of 
preserving  snow  for  summer  use  must  have  prevailed 
among  Oriental  nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  That  it 
was  long  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  abun- 
dantly certain.  "When  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  the 
town  of  Petra,  in  India,  he  is  reported  to  have  ordered  a 
number  of  pits  to  be  dug  and  filled  with  snow,  which, 
being  covered  with  oak  branches,  remains  for  a  long  time 
undissolved.  A  similar  expedient  is  noticed  by  Plutarch, 
with  this  difference,  that  straw  and  coarse  cloths  are  re- 
commended in  place  of  oaken  boughs.  The  Romans 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  preserving  the  snow  which 
they  collected  from  the  mountains,  and  which,  in  the  time 
of  Seneca,  had  become  an  important  article  of  merchan- 
dise at  Rome,  being  sold  in  shops  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  even  hawked  about  the  streets. 

At  first  the  only  mode  of  employing  snow  was  by  fus- 
ing a  portion  of  it  in  the  wine  or  water  which  was  to  be 
cooled  ;  and  this  was  most  conveniently  effected  by  intio- 
ducing  it  into  a  strainer,  which  was  usually  made  of  sil- 
ver, and  pouring  the  liquor  over  it.  But  as  the  snow  had 
generally  contracted  some  degree  of  impurity  during  the 
carriage,  or  from  the  reservoirs  in  which  it  was  kept,  the 
solution  was  apt  to  be  dark  and  muddy,  and  to  have  an 
unpleasant  flavor  from  the  straw  ;  hence  those  of  fasti- 
dious taste  preferred  ice,  which  they  were  at  pains  to  pro- 
cure from  a  great  depth,  that  they  might  have  it  as  fresh 
as  possible. 

A  more  elegant  method  of  cooling  liquors  came  into 
vogue  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  whom  the  invention 
was  ascribed,  namely,  by  placing  water  which  had  been 
boiled  in  a  thin  glass  vessel  surrounded  with  snow,  so 
that  it  might  be  frozen  without  having  its  purity  impaired. 
It  had,  however,  been  a  long  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  ancients,  as  we  may  collect  from  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
Plutarch,  that  boiled  water  was  most  speedily  converted 
into  ice  ;  and  the  experiments  of  modern  chemists  would 
seem  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  At  all  events,  the  ice  so  obtained  would 
be  of  a  more  compact  substance  than  that  produced  from 
water  which  had  not  undergone  the  process  ;  and  this  was 
suflScient  to  justify  the  preference. 

Servant-gal-ism. — A  friend  of  ours  lately  hired  a  couple 
of  strapping  wenches.  The  girls  were  well  enough,  ex- 
cept that  one  was  always  accompanied  by  her  spiritual 
adviser.  Now  these  spiritual  advisers  are  well  enough 
in  their  place,  but  when  they  are  constantly  invading 
your  kitchen  they  become  a  nuisance.  The  cook  was 
asked  to  make  some  hot  cakes  for  breakfast,  but  they  were 
not  forthcoming  ;  but  the  lady  of  the  house  happening  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  found  the  party  there,  of  course  with 
the  spiritual  adviser,  enjoying  hot  cakes.  Upon  being 
remonstrated  with,  the  reply  was,  "  The  party  in  the  par- 
lor are  too  many  to  make  hot  cakes  for." 

We  have  received  from  the  American  Educational 
Monthly  a  copy  of  Simmons's  Zoological  Chart. 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  advertisements  for  plain 
eooks.  We  suppose  pretty  coolcs  have  no  occasion  to  ad- 
vertise at  all. 


We  give  an  extract  from  a  correspondent's  letter  from 
Paris,  giving  a  description  of  the  costumes  and  disguises 
worn  at  several  fancy  balls : — 

"At  the  Duchess  de  Bassano's  a  complete  menagerie 
appeared  to  be  present.  Animals  are  very  fashionable 
this  season. 

"At  the  Tuileries  there  was  a  majestic  llama,  a  zebra, 
and  a  white  cat ;  there  was  a  butterfly,  a  cock — and  a  very 
brilliant  one  he  proved — he  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Marquis  de  Galii. — The  Countess  de  St.  Pi — completed 
this  elegant  menagerie  as  a  beautiful  blue  bird.  Her 
skirt  was  covered  with  azure  humming-birds,  and  a  small 
half  Chinese  headdress,  with  a  blue  bird  flapping  its 
wings  and  bending  its  sapphire  throat  over  the  forehead 
of  the  youthful  countess,  completed  her  toilette. 

"  The  Duchess  de  Bassano  herself  wore  with  much  grace 
a  very  rich  Florentine  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
it  was  almost  completely  covered  with  precious  stones. 
High  fancy  dresses  were  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  but 
their  effect  was  not  good.  High  dresses  at  a  ball  always 
look  heavy ;  and  although  the  Louis  XV.  riding-habits 
and  Incroyables  of  the  Directoire  are  tasteful  costumes  in 
their  way,  they  do  not  appear  to  advantage  among  more 
brilliant,  low-bodiced  fancy  dresses. 

"  At  -Mme.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys'  ball  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were,  it  was  reported,  present,  but  concealed 
under  black  dominos,  the  only  sign  by  which  they  might 
recognize  each  other  being  a  bow  of  cerise  ribbon.  The 
marvellous  white  cat  and  the  butterfly  were  also  present 
at  the  Tuileries,  but  represented  by  different  people,  the 
first  by  a  Neapolitan  Princess,  the  second  by  a  young 
English  lady.  Miss  J — . 

"A  Pompadour  quadi'ille  attracted  universal  admira- 
tion. Mme.  Druyn  de  THuys  woi-e  a  Louis  15th  gala 
dress,  with  her  hair  powdered,  and  arranged  with  dia- 
monds in  great  profusion.  Mile.  Valentine  Haus —  was 
attired  as  a  Greek  girl,  and  allowed  her  magnificent  fair 
tresses  to  fall  unrestrained  upon  her  shoulders.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Galli — changed  his  costume  of  a  cock  for  Polichi- 
nello,  but  his  lordship  was  as  gay  and  as  full  of  vivacity 
in  one  character  as  he  was  in  the  other.  M.  de  Lut —  was 
gallantly  transformed  into  a  vendor  of  violets  ;  his  white 
satin  dress  was  covered  with  bouquets  of  violets,  and  his 
blue  satin  basket,  filled  with  bouquets,  Avas  quickly  emp- 
tied at  the  commencement  of  the  evening.  The  Duke  de 
M —  appeared  as  a  Puritan  of  the  16th  century  ;  his  dress 
was  very  sombre,  being  composed  entirely  of  black 
velvet." 


Singular  Coincidence. — 

"As  an  in-pensioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  walk- 
ing along  the  Trafalgar  road,  Greenwich,  his  foot  became 
entangled  in  the  crinoline  of  a  lady  who  was  passing. 
He  was  thrown  down,  and  the  back  of  his  head  came  in 
contact  with  the  kerbstone  and  severely  injured  his  skull. 
He  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the 
accident." 

One  evening  last  week  we  read  the  above  in  an  English 
paper.  The  same  evening  we  took  up  one  of  our  city 
papers  and  read  the  following : — 

"The  Cleveland  Herald  of  Friday  says:  'A« singular 
accident  occurred  on  Prospect  Street  this  afternoon.  An 
old  gentleman  was  passing  a  couple  of  ladies  on  the  side- 
walk, when  his  foot  caught  in  the  crinoline  of  one  of 
them,  and  he  fell  backward  striking  violently  against  the 
bottom  of  a  lamp-post,  laying  open  his  scalp  and  stunning 
him.  He  was  taken  into  a  neighboring  dwelling-house, 
and  his  wound  dressed.  It  was  feared  that  his  skull  was 
fractured  by  the  blow  ;  but  the  injuries  proved  not  to  be 
dangerous,  though,  in  view  of  his  age,  serious  results 
might  have  been  feared.  The  gentleman  is  from  Pitts- 
burg, and  on  a  visit  to  this  city.'  " 

"No  pains  will  be  spared,"  as  the  quack  said,  when 
sawing  off  a  poor  fellow's  leg  to  cure  him  of  the  rheuma- 
tism. 


Good  dinners  have  a  harmonizing  influence.  Few  dis- 
putes are  so  large  that  they  cannot  bo  covered  by  a  table 
cloth. 

'Taking  Boarder.'^  for  Company."  This  story  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  interest  and  amusemcut. 
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Epitaphs: — 

On  the  family  vault  of  the  Darts,  1632: — 

Death  shoots  sometimes,  as  archers  doe, 

One  dart  to  find  another  ; 
But  now,  by  shooting,  hath  found  four, 

And  all  lay'd  here  together. 

Severe  satires  upon  the  fair  sex  :-r 

On  this  marble  drop  a  tear. 

Here  lies  fair  Rosalind  ; 
All  mankind  was  pleased  with  her. 

And  she  with  all  mankind. 
*       .    *  *  *  *  »  * 

Her  body  was  built  of  such  superfine  clay, 
That  at  length  it  grew  brittle  for  want  of  allay; 
Her  soul  tlien  too  busie  on  some  foreign  affair, 
Of  its  own  pretty  dwelling  took  so  little  care 
That  the  tenement  fell  for  want  of  repair. 

The  following  will  remind  the  readers  of  the  famous 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  "  Cajsar  dead  and  turned  to  clay"  : — 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  old  Katherine  Gray, 
Changed  from  a  busy  life  to  lifeless  clay  ; 
By  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  delf, 
Yet  now  she  's  turned  to  earth  herself. 
Ye  weeping  friend';,  let  me  advise. 
Abate  your  grief  and  dry  your  eyes  ; 
For  what  avails  a  flood  of  teai's  ? 
Who  knows  but  in  a  run  of  years. 
In  some  tall  pitcher  or  broad  pan 
She  in  her  shop  may  be  again "? 

On  a  miser,  1605: — 

Here  lies  John  Chapman,  who,  in  doubt, 
Cried,  "  Bury  my  pelf,  but  leave  my  body  out ;" 
No  provision  made  for  chest  of  pelf. 
We  spent  the  cash  and  box'd  his  self. 

"On  my  Wife,"  1714:— 

At  marriage  she  wept  and  I  smiled, 
lu  death  she  smiled  and  I  wept. — J.  D. 


M.  Chevreul,  the  Government  Superintendent  of  the 
dyeing  department  of  the  great  Parisian  manufactory  of 
the  celebrated  Gobelin  tapestries,  has  recently  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Paris  on  coinplexion  and  colors,  full 
of  valuable  hints  to  our  ladies.     We  quote : — 

"The  pink  of  the  complexion  is  brought  out  by  a  green 
setting  in  dress  or  bonnet ;  and  any  lady  who  has  a  fair 
complexion,  that  admits  of  having  its  rose-tint  a  little 
heightened,  may  make  effective  use  of  the  green  color ; 
but  it  should  be  a  delicate  green,  since  it  is  of  importance 
tx)  preserve  harmony  of  tone.  When  there  is  in  the  face  a 
tint  of  orange  mixed  with  brown,  a  brick-red  hue  will 
result  from  the  use  of  green  ;  if  any  green  at  all  be  used 
In  such  a  case,  it  should  be  dark  But  for  the  orange 
complexion  of  a  brunette,  there  is  no  color  superior  (o 
yellow.  This  imparts  violet  to  a  fair  skin,  and  injures 
its  effect.  A  skin  more  yellow  than  orange  has  its  yellow 
neutralized  by  the  suggestion  of  the  complement,  and  a 
dull  white  effect  imparted.  The  orange  skin,  however, 
has  its  yellow  neutralized,  and  the  red  left ;  so  that  the 
freshness  of  complexion  is  increased  in  dark-haired  beau- 
ties. Blue  imparts  orange,  which  enriches  white  complex- 
Ions  and  light  fresh  tints  ;  it  also,  of  course,  improves  the 
yellow  hair  of  blondes.  Blue,  therefore,  is  the  standard 
color  for  a  blonde,  or  yellow  for  a  brunette.  But  the  bru- 
nette who  has  already  too  much  orange  in  her  face,  must 
avoid  setting  it  in  blue.  Orange  suits  nobody.  It  whitens 
a  brunette,  but  that  is  scarcely  a  desirable  effect,  and  it  is 
ugly.  Bed,  unless  when  it  is  of  a  dark  hue,  to  increase 
the  effect  of  whiteness  by  contrast  of  tone,'  is  rarely  suit- 
able in  any  close  neighborhood  to  a  lady  s  skin.  Rose 
rod  destroys  the  freshness  of  a  good  complexion  ;  it  sug- 
gests gi-een." 


In  looking  over  the  London  pictorial  papers,  we  have 
made  up  our  mind  that  we  would  not  like  to  be  Prince  of 
Wales.  Why,  the  poor  fellow  cannot  have  a  moment  to 
call  his  own.  Presiding  at  :i  dinner  here,  laying  a  corner- 
stone there,  reviewing  troops  at  another  place,  when  is 
he  at  homej^comfortable  like  a  common  man?  This  is 
purchasing  greatness  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  comfort. 


Gradations  in  Mourning. — The  Bound  Table  has  an 
admirable  article  on  the  subject  of  mourning  habiliments, 
especially  those  by  which  lady  mourners  express  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  their  sorrow,  and  of  which  means  of 
proclaiming  ours  our  sex  are  deprived.  The  writer  says 
In  a  fine  vein  of  bitter  irony: — 

"We  men  have  no  such  opportunity  to  express  a  sense 
of  our  bereavement  in  an  elaborate  way.  Our  tailors 
uniform  us  in  funereal  black,  our  chapeliers  encircle  our 
hats  with  crape,  and  there  an  end.  A  widower  cannot 
advertise  the  freshness  or  staleness  of  his  sad  condition 
by  his  clothes  ;  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  state  of  his 
feelings  from  his  hue. 

"  In  fact,  the  taste  of  mankind  in  this  country  runs  so 
generally  to  black  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  afilic- 
tion  finds  one  of  us  in  motley.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
all  we  require  to  put  us  in  full  mourning  is  a  weed  round 
the  beaver.  Cannot  this  be  remedied  ?  Why  should  there 
not  be  sorrow  stores  for  the  stupider  sex?  Is  there  any 
just  reason  why  lonely  men  should  not  be  put  through  a 
course  of  French  grays,  and  pnces,  and  lavenders  as  well 
as  women?  Do  not  our  griefs  become  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  queens  of 
creation  ?  Certainly  they  do.  Then  let  the  progress  of 
the  sequence  be  made  manifest  in  our  coats,  and  vests, 
and  pantaloons. 

"Let  us  have  the  gradations  of  faded  melancholy  de- 
noted by  our  hat  cinctures,  so  that  the  public,  and  more 
particularly  the  angelic  portion  of  it,  may  understand 
how  we  are  getting  along  with  our  tribulations.  How 
can  the  fair  creatures  know,  under  present  circumstances, 
whether  an  unfortunate  widower  has  just  been  plunged 
into  inconsolability,  or  is  emerging  from  it  in  a  lively  and 
approachable  frame  of  mind  ? 

"Who  can  say  how  many,  many  male  mourners  of 
nearly  fifty  years'  standing  may  have  missed  eligible 
offers  this  blessed  leap-year  on  account  of  the  forbidding 
character  of  their  sable  suits  and  love-i'epulsing  hat  bands  ? 
We  submit  to  society  the  propriety  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
funeral  habiliments  for  men.  Nothing  can  succeed  in  this 
world  without  advertising,  not  even  grief.  Who  will 
take  a  store  on  Broadway,  and  open  a  dry  goods  tribula- 
tion shop  for  bereaved  masculinity?" 

A  GENTLEMAN  residing  not  far  away,  who  is  very  fond  of 
singing,  likes  to  display  his  "talent"  whenever  he  can 
find  listeners. 

His  friends  are  sometimes  "brought  to  tears"  by  his 
looks  of  agony  and  his  unearthly  groans  during  his  mu- 
sical (?)  performances.  One  day,  having  a  few  invited 
guests,  he  proposed  entertaining  them  by  "  singing  a 
little  song."  The  guests  expressed  their  pleasure,  of 
course,  and  the  host  commenced  singing.  In  the  middle 
of  the  first  strain,  a  bright  little  child  of  the  company, 

quit  his  play  and  gazed  on  the  face  of  Mr. ,  the  singer, 

then  turning  to  his  mother  anxiously  asked :  "  Mamma, 
what  ails  Mr. ?"  But,  without  waiting  for  reply,  ad- 
dressed the  singer  in  a  loud  tone  with  "  Say,  Mr. ,  are 

you  dying?" 

The  gravity  of  the  company  was  upset  entirely  ;  respect 
for  their  host  could  not  keep  back  the  laughter ;  the  per- 
formance closed  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza. 

Why  do  men  who  are  about  to  fight  a  duel  generally 
choose  21.  field  for  the  place  of  action  ?  For  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  ball  to  graze. 

♦  Brooklyn,  June  30th. 

Mr.  Godet  :  In  your  Lady's  Book  of  the  month  of  June 
I  notice  "an  unfortunate,"  who  has  a  red  nose.  For  the 
benefit  of  her  or  him.  and  others  who  take  your  magazine, 
I  will  state  what  I  did  to  cure  mine.  I  left  off  eating  any- 
thing too  hot,  tea  and  coffee,  and  particularly  pastry  of 
any  kind ;  ate  the  tenderest  meats,  chewed  well;  never 
ate  between  meals,  and  have  now  as  fair  a  nose  as  you 
care  to  see.  My  grandfather  was  troubled  the  same  way, 
and  found  that  that  mode  of  living  cured  him. 

A  Constant  IlEADna. 
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OBEDIENCE  TO  PARENTS. 


When  I  my  parents  disobey 
In  spite  of  all  their  love, 

How  can  I  kneel  at  night  to  pray 
To  Him  who  reigns  above  ? 

I  dearly  love  them  both,  and  yet, 
When  evil  tempers  rise. 

Too  often  I  their  love  forget, 
And  God's  commands  despise. 

Am  I  my  Heavenly_Father's  child 
When  His  commands  I  break? 

And  can  I  sleep  unreconciled, 
And  happily  awake  ? 

I  bless  His  name,  this  need  not  be, 
For  Jesus  Christ  has  died — 

His  blood  can  plead  for  sinful  me ; 
His  blood  my  sins  can  hide. 

And  He,  if  I  am  really  His, 
Will  help  me  every  day, 

And  make  me  feel  how  sweet  it  is 
His  precepts  to  obey. 


CoRVALLis,  Oregon. 

Mr.  L.  a.  Godet— Sir  :  Knowing  that  you  are  deservedly 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  fashions,  and  not  I'emembering 
of  ever  seeing  anything  in  your  book  setting  forth  the 
following,  I  send  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  on  Long 
Tom:— 

At  a  quiet  country  cottage  on  the  banks  of  a  pleasant 
stream  known  as  Long  Tom,  there  were  several  persons 
passing  the  day,  among  whom  there  were  a  lady  and  her 
daughter  and  lover,  from  the  adjacent  city.  All  the 
company  except  the  young  lady,and  lover  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  delicious  fra- 
grance wafted  around  them  on  the  evening  breeze ;  when 
they  returned,  they  found  the  young  lady  sitting  on  an 
ottoman  at  the  gentleman's  feet,  with  her  hands  clasped 
on  his  knee,  and  her  face  in  an  oblique  position,  looking 
lovingly  into  his.  As  an  exclamation  of  surprise  came 
from  the  hostess,  such  as  "Why,  Mary  !"  the  mother  re- 
marked that  "  Aunty  wasn't  acquainted  with  tho  latest 
style." 


We  published,  some  time  since,  an  article  upon  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria  by  ice.  We  now  publish  the  fol- 
lowing. Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  we  seldom 
publish  any  receipts  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  We  make 
this  an  exception ;  but  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vise that  nothing  should  be  attempted  with- 
out the  advice  and  concurrence  of  your  physi- 
cian:— 

Treatment  op  Diphtheria  by  Ice. — The 
Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal  contains 
the  following  important  statements  concerning 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  by  ice,  which  wo 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

"Feb.  22d.— Dr.  Dorland  said  he  had  been 
requested  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Morris,  of  Charlestown, 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  society  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  by  ice,  whereby  he  firmly 
believed  this  terribly  destructive  disease  might 
be  perfectly  or  nearly  controlled. 

"  The  first  case  to  which  Dr.  Morris  was 
called  was  that  of  a  little  girl,  11  years  old,  in 
whom  the  disease  was  well  established.  He 
gave  her  brandy,  beef  soup,  a  solution  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  and  giiaiacum,  alternately,  every 
hour.  Having  heard  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  ice,  he  ordered  lumps  of  it,  inclosed  in 
muslin  bags,  to  be  held  all  the  time  in  the 
mouth.  This  patient  was  seen  in  consultation 
by  Dr.  Mason,  who  suggested  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal  application  of  the  remedy,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
filled  with  pounded  ice,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  laid 
up  against  the  throat.  This  was  continued  for  seventy- 
two  hours.  The  membranes,  which  were  very  thick, 
ceased  forming  after  the  beginning  of  the  ice  treatment, 
and  were  thrown  ofi"  at  its  termination.  The  child  is  now 
well. 

"  Dr.  Morris  was  called  to  another  patient,  and  found 
one  child  of  the  family  already  dead  from  diphtheria,  and 
laid  out  in  the  same  room  with  the  patient,  who  was 
failing  rapidly,  the  throat  being  filled  with  the  diphtheritic 
membrane.  The  ice  treatment  was  commenced  without 
delay,  and  the  child  recovered. 

"Dr.  Bickford,  who  had  seen  the  last  patient,  was  sent 
for  to  go  to  Battleboro',  to  see  a  child  of  the  engineer  of 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  He  found  the  disease  well  marked, 
and  advised  the  ice  treatment,  which  was  adopted.  The 
child  improved  so  much  on  the  second  day  that  the  treat- 
ment was  continued  by  the  friends  ;  but  on  the  third  day 
it  was  much  worse.  Dr.  B.  telegraphed  to  'go  on  with 
the  ice,  and  stick  to  it.'  This  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  patient  began. again  to  revive,  and  is  now 
well." 

There  are  several  other  cases  mentioned  where  the 
treatment  was  the  same,  and  it  proved  equally  successful. 


Clerical  Joke.— JVom  Punch. — The  Rev.  Oriel  Bland 
(who  has  come  to  perform  the  duty  for  an  absent  friend, 
at  a  small  country  church).  "I  suppose  a  hymn  is  sung 
in  the  us.ual  simple  manner." 

Clerk.  "Oh  dear,  no,  sir;  we  have  a  very  efiicient 
choir  of  singers,  besides  three  violins,  three  flutes,  a  clari- 
onet, accordion,  horn,  and  my  bass  fiddle;  and  we  sing 
four  hymns,  besides  chanting  the  Psalms  and  Litany ;  we 
know  Mozart's  Twelfth  Service,  and  to-day  we  perform 
Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  besides  our  usual  anthem ; 
and,  sir,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  read  the  Belief, 
for  we  sing  that  too  ;  and,  sir,  would  you  prefer  our  tuning 
up  for  the  last  piece  during  your  Exordium  or  at  tho 
Blessing,  for  my  bass  fiddle  will  drop  half  a  note  during 

service,  and "    [The  Rev.  0.  B.  turns  pale  and  asks  for 

a  glass  of  water.] 

If  we  were  asked  what  physician  stood  at  the  top  of  his 
profession,  we  should  say  it  was  the  gentleman  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  "patients  on  a  monument." 

Woman  has  this  great  advantage  over  man — she  proves 
her  will  in  her  lifetime,  whilst  man  is  obliged  to  wait 
till  ho  is  dead.  • 
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DESIGN  FOR  AN  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGE. 
Designed  expressly  for  Godey''s  Lady''s  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


FIRST  STORT. 

First  Story. — A  parlor,  B  porch,  C  main  hall,  D  dining- 
room,  E  breakfast-room,  F  kitchen. 

Second  Story. — G  principal  chamber,  H  I  J  chambers, 
K  roof  of  porch,  L  bay-window. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  duck  with  one  wins? 
and  a  duck  with  two?  It  is  merely  a  diffei-ence  of  a- 
pinion. 


We  have  received  froi/eorge  H.  Johnson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, two  photographs/" That  Sanitary  Sack  of  Flour," 
which  brought  so  wo^f^f^l  ^  P"Cfi.  The  photographs 
are  well  executed,  anitbe  newspaper  account  that  ac- 
companied them  is  vejamusirg. 

The  best  cough  drt  for  y^^g  ladies  is  to  drop  the 
practice  of  dressing  tlii,whf  they  go  into  the  uiglit  air. 
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The  Things  Required. — Every  one  knows  the  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  requirements  in  a  wife  given  in  "  Don  Quixote." 
An  old  bachelor  of  our  acquaintance  has  rendered  it 
according  to  his  own  notions,  and  added  a  rather  amusing 
list  of  the  contrary  requisites  of  a  young  lady.  It  is  as 
foHows : — 


WANTED  IN  A  WIFE. 

Judiciousness 

Kiudness 

Love 

Management 

Neatness 

Obedience 

Patience 

Quietness 


Amiability 

Benevolence 

Carefulness 

Diligence 

Economy 

Faithfulness 

Gentleness 

Hopefulness 

Industry 

and  Zeal  for  her  husband's  interests. 


Religion 

Steadiness 

Temperance 

Usefulness 

Virtue 

Wisdom 

Xperience 

Youthfulness 


WAJJTED    BY  A  YOUNG   LADY. 


Admiration 

Beauty 

Crinoline 

Diversion 

Excitement 

Flirtation 

Giggling 

Happiness 

Indolence 

and  Zeal  in  a  dressmaker. 


Jewelry 

Kid-gloves 

Love-letters 

Music 

Novels 

Opera-Boxes 

Pin-money 

Quarrels 


Reconciliations 
Sight-seeing 
Tea-parties 
Universal  Gaiety 
Visits 

Waste  Time 
Xtravagance 
Youth  for  ever 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 
All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.     Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 
Mrs.  D.  C— Sent  lattern  June  18th. 
Miss  H.  V.  B.— Seit  pattern  18th. 
Mrs.  J.  S.— Sent  p;ttern  18th. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  M.— Se]t  pattern  ISth. 
A.  J.  M.— Sent  patern  18th. 
Mrs.  S.  W.— Scut  iittern  18th. 
Mrs.  E.  L.— Sent  pttern  20th. 
Miss  M.  E.  D.^Sen  pattern  23d. 
M.  A.  H.— Sent  patrn  23d. 
Mrs.  H.  D.— Sent  pstern  24th. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  G.— Sentrticles  by  express  24th. 
N.  M.  L.— Sent  dresghields  28th. 
J.  M.  S.— Sent  box  I  express  30th. 
Wm.  F.  M.— Sent  ha  chain  SOth. 
Miss  N.  B.— Sent  pattn  Soth. 
Miss  S.  M.— Sent  patti^  30th. 
Mrs.  R.  R.— Sent  silk  <h. 
L.  A.  C— Sent  dress  sliids  30th. 
Mrs.  Dr.  M  — Sent  pattt  30th. 
Miss  M.  McC— Sent  patlQ  30th. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  B.— Sent  pattt  30th. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  M.— Sent  box.iy  2d, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  B.-Sent  glov*2d. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  D.— Sent  patte\2d. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  W.— Sent  raat^ig  cotton  Cth. 

M.  H.— Sent  articles  6th. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  W.— Sent  lead  co,s  6th. 

L.  G.  A.— Sent  art'clcs  by  exegs  11th, 

G.  F.  C— Sent  articles  by  expss  11th. 

A.  B.  B.— Sout  hair  trii^etts  11, 

J.  M.  II.— Sent  pattern >th. 

8.  M.  M.— Sent  hair  nng\llth. 

S.  E.  C— Sent  hair  rings  W. 


C.  F.  B.— Sent  hair  cross  11th. 

Miss  D.  B.— Sent  hair  pin  11th. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  J.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  S.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

H.  R.  G.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

M.  E.  W.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

H.  C.  D.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

C.  H.— Sent  pattern  13th. 

Miss  J.  H — Sent  pattern  13th. 

L.  C.  F.— Sent  box  by  express  16th. 

Dr.  R  M. — Sent  box  by  express  16th. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  W.— Sent  box  by  express  18th. 

Miss  H.  S. — Sent  box  by  express  18th. 

A  Perplexed  Subscriber.— Cyanurate  of  Potash  diluted. 
But  you  must  be  very  careful  with  it,  or  you  will  destroy 
the  fabric. 

E.  B. — Skeleton  Leaves,  or  Skeleton  Bouquets.  Apply 
to  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  160  Washington^  Street,  Boston. 
They  have  recently  published  an  interesting  book  on  this 
subject. 

Miss  L.  M.  C— We  can  furnish  the  two  numbers  for  50 
cents. 

A  Housekeeper. — About  two  pounds  of  coffee  equal  one 
pound  of  tea  in  household  consumption. 

Perplexity. — It  would  not  be  proper  to  show  any  recog- 
nition. If  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  procure  a  proper  introduction.  We  doubt  his  gentle- 
manly qualities,  or  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  did, 
unless  you  showed  him  great  encouragement. 

S.  M.  C. — We  think  you  had  better  suggest  something. 
You  have  mentioned  everything  we  can  think  of  except 
pincushions  and  suspenders. 

Sarah. — We  can  only  refer  you  to  the  Book,  where  WQ 
are  constantly  publishing  receipts  on  the  subject.  We  do 
not  know  that  different  kinds  of  hair  require  different 
kinds  of  treatment.  We  have  from  time  to  time  published 
about  fifty  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  the  hair. 

Mary.— Certainly  not.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  six- 
teen, what  can  a  boy  or  girl  know  of  love  ?  This  is  a  fast 
age,  we  know,  but  you  are  rather  too  young. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  E.— Ich  Dien— the  motto  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     This  is  the  explanation : — 

"  A  king  of  Bohemia,  blind  from  age,  was  led,  on  horse- 
back, between  two  knights  to  the  Battle  of  CrtJci.  When 
the  day  was  decided  against  the  French,  he  cornmauded 
his  two  conductors  to  rush,  with  him,  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  where  all  together  perished.  So  grand  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  feudal  loyalty  has  consecrated  his 
motto  'Ich  Dien'  (I  serve).  This,  accompanied  by  the 
triple  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  which  he  wore,  was  tlien 
adopted  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and,  as  we  know, 
has  been  borne  by  all  succeeding  Princes  of  Wales." 


Jfitsljions. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladie.«  living  at  a  di.-.tance,  the 
Editress  of  the.  Fashion  Dej)artrnent  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  cliarpe  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  bo  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  hy  checks  for  the  proposed  exi-jteri' 
ditnre,  to  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godn/,  Esq. 

No  order  icill.  he  attended  to  nnhss  the  money  is  first 
receired.  XfUhrr  the  Editor  nor  Puhlisher  tvill  he  account- 
able for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 
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The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  spending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  phoice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son  ;  dry  goods  of  auy  kind  from  Messrs.' A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  New  York ;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from 
Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the 
most  celebrated  establishments  ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens 
&  Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

Fig.  1. — Dress  suitable  for  a  dinner  party.  Sea-green 
silk  dress,  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  velvet.  On  these 
bands  are  diamonds  cut  out  of  white  satin  and  trimmed 
round  with  lace.  Duchess  collar  of  point  lace.  Coiffure 
of  point  lace.  The  hair  is  also  dressed  with  beads  and 
loops  of  green  velvet. 

Fig.  2. — Robe  dress  of  pearl-colored  silk,  ornamented 
with  figures  and  flowers  in  bright  colors.  Guimpe  and 
sleeves  of  white  muslin,  finished  with  a  muslin  ruching. 
Black  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  long  white  feather,  an 
aigrette  of  spun  glass,  and  small  scarlet  feather  tips. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  of  black  silk.  The  skirt  is  plain.  The 
corsage  is  in  the  coat  tail  style,  and  trimmed  with  a  nar- 
row fluted  ribbon  and  a  bead  trimming  The  vest  is  of 
Ophelia  purple  silk.  Bonnet  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with 
a  long  white  plume.  The  inside  trimming  is  of  Ophelia 
velvet. 

Fig.  4. — Dress  of  pearl-colored  poplin,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  Solferino  velvet  sewed  in  waves  around  the  edge 
of  the  skirt,  and  up  to  the  waist  on  the  right  side.  Fancy 
lace  cap,  trimmed  with  Solferino  flowers. 

Fig.  5. — Dress  of  tan-colored  poplin,  trimmed  on  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  with  a  quilling  of  the  same.  •  Above  this 
are  chenille  cords,  gracefully  festooned  and  fastened  on 
each  breadth  with  bows  and  tassels.  The  corsage  is  made 
with  a  short  basque  behind,  and  points  in  front.  The 
bonnet  is  of  Eugenie  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  a  white  lace 
veil. 

Fig.  6. — Morning-dress  of  white  alpaca,  richly  trimmed 
with  Solferino  silk.  It  is  made  short,  to  show  a  cambric 
skirt,  which  is  trimmed  with  four  fluted  ruflies.  Fancy 
lace  cap,  with  long  tabs,  which  fasten  at  the  throat  with 
a  pin,  and  take  the  place  of  a  collar. 

CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 
(See  engravings,  page  193.) 

Fig.  1. — Dress  of  Eugenie  blue  poplin,  trimmed  on  the 
skirt  with  alternate  pieces  of  black  and  white  ribbon 
sewed  on  slanting.  Zouave  trimmed  with  white  ribbon, 
black  velvet,  and  black  drop  buttons.  The  point  is  bound 
with  black  velvet.  Leghorn  hat,  corded  with  black  velvet, 
and  trimmed  with  a  blue  feather  rosette. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  black  and  white  poplin,  trimmed  with 
alternate  quillings  of  scai-let  and  black  ribbon,  half  the 
point  being  of  one  color  and  half  of  the  other  Wide  sash 
of  scarlet,  black,  and  white  ribbon.  Guimpe  and  sleeves 
of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  muslin  ruchings. 

F^g.  3. — Dress  of  white  pique,  made  squai-e  on  the  neck, 
and  with  bretelles.  It  is  braided  with  scarlet  raohair 
braid. 


Fig.  4. — Suit  of  fine  gray  cloth,  trimmed  with  a  darker 
shade.  Scarlet  neck-tie.  Polish  boots,  with  scarlet  tassels. 

Fig.  5. — Black  poplin  blouse,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  blue  silk  cord  and  tassel. 
Black  velvet  cap,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  a  white 
wing.  Polish  boots,  bound  with  blue  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  blue  chenille  tassels. 

FASHIONABLE  BONNETS. 
(See  engravings,  page  200.) 

Fig.  1. — A  dinner-cap,  formed  of  spotted  tulle,  and 
trimmed  with  a  large  pink  rose  and  bud.  A  rufiie  of  the 
tulle  with  scalloped  edge  also  trims  the  cap. 

Fig.  2. — ^Pearl-colored  er'pe  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black 
lace.  A  fan  of  pearl-colored  silk  and  white  feathers.  The 
inside  trimming  is  of  pink  ribbon  and  stiff  white  feathers. 

Fig.  3. — White  silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  violet  rib- 
bons and  pink  roses.  A  net  formed  of  ribbons  is  attached 
to  the  bonnet. 

Fig.  4. — A  Leghorn  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  salmon  and 
black  ribbon.  The  feathers  are  black.  The  inside  trim- 
ming is  composed  of  scarlet  velvet,  black  lace,  and  sal- 
mon-colored flowers. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
The  weather  continues  too  warm  to  admit  of  any  notable 
change  in  fashions  ;  we  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  variety  of  fancy  costumes. 

Gypsies,  Turkish  ladies,  Greek,  peasant,  and  flower  girls," 
powdei-ed  dames,  and  vivandieres,  appear  in  such  hordes 
at  all  the  fancy  balls  that  many  of  our  fair  ones  implore 
us  for  novelty  in  fancy  dresses.  To  gratify  them,  we 
present  the  following  costumes,  worn  at  some  of  the 
Tuileries  balls : — 

"The  Legion  of  Honor."  The  skirt  is  of  red  moiri, 
embroidered  with  gold  flowers ;  over  this  falls  a  white 
satin  tunic,  which  is  cut  in  the  form  of  the  cross.  The 
bodice  is  made  of  cloth  of  gold  in  the  style  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  that  is  to  say,  descending  below  the  waist,  and 
rounded  off  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The  cross  of 
honor  is  embroidered  upon  it  in  white  silk,  and  a  wreath 
of  laurel  leaves  around  the  lower  part  of  the  bodice. 
Upon  the  shoulders  is  fastened  an  ermine  mantle,  lined 
with  cloth  of  gold  (for  which  gold-colored  satin  may  be 
substituted).  The  headdress  is  a  small  coronet,  studded 
with  precious  stones.  In  the  hand  is  carried  an  immense 
goose-quill,  dyed  in  the  national  colors. 

"Roulette."  The  hair  should  fall  in  curls,  through 
which  are  showered  small  gilt  coins.  The  bodice  is  made 
with  a  bertha  formed  entirely  of  coins,  with  a  white  satin 
note  for  10,000  francs  fastened  to  it.  Two  small  red  fea- 
thers are  placed  in  front  of  the  head.  The  skirt  is  of  red 
silk  embroidered  to  represent  gold  coins,  and  in  the  right 
hand  is  can-ied  a  rake  such  as  the  croupiers  use  to  gather 
the  gold  at  Baden  and  Ems. 

"  Snow."  A  short  white  satin  skirt,  edged  with  swan's- 
down,  and  long  crystal  beads,  imitating  icicles.  The  low 
bodice  is  in  the  Louis  XV.  form  ;  it  is  pointed,  and  mado 
of  white  satin  crossed  with  a  band  of  swan's-down.  In 
the  centre,  as  an  emblem  of  hope  and  spring,  a  tuft  of  half 
opened  primroses  is  fastened.  The  hair  is  powdered,  and 
underneath  the  left  ear  is  fastened  another  tuft  of  prim- 
roses. A  necklace  of  large  crystal  beads,  with  long  drops 
in  the  form  of  icicles,  is  worn  round  the  throat.  The  boots 
are  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  swan's-down. 

"  The  White  Cat."  On  the  head  should  be  the  head  of  a 
white  cat,  and  round  the  throat  a  blue  velvet  collar,  upon 
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which  is  Minette,  iu  golden  letters.  A  blue  satin  bodice, 
edged  with  white  fur  and  cats'  tails  ;  a  skirt  of  blue  satin, 
also  edged  with  white  fur,  and  embroidered  in  cats'  heads. 
"The  Bird  of  Paradise."  A  blue  silk  dress,  trimmed 
with  birds  of  Paradise.  In  the  centre  of  the  forehead  is 
another  bird  of  Paradise,  with  its  tail  spread,  and  its  long, 
beautiful  leathers  falling  on  each  side  of  the  throat. 

"Eve"  is  represented  with  a  white  robe,  ornamented  with 
green  leaves.  On  each  side  of  the  skirt  is  a  pocket.  On 
one  is  written  Good ;  this  is  fastened  with  a  small  gilt 
padlock.  On  the  other  is  written  Evil,  and  from  this  comes 
a  serpent,  Avhich  is  twined  round  the  waist,  and  has  its 
uplifted  head,  with  an  apple  in  its  mouth,  resting  upon 
the  breast.     The  headdress  is  a  wreath  of  green  leaves. 

"Undine"  is  robed  in  a  cloudlike  white  dress,  trimmed 
with  shells,  sea-weed,  and  sprays  of  coral. 

Among  the  more  singular  costumes  are  "Fire,"  "A 
Game  of  Draughts,"  "The  Bluebird,"  and  "A  Basket  of 
Eoses."  We  could  mention  many  other  eflective  cos- 
tumes, but  we  have  not  room  for  so  many  lengthy  desci'ip- 
tions.  It  is  of  everyday  fashions  and  novelties  of  which 
we  must  now  speak. 

Curtainless  bonnets  are  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Paris. 
Some  are  but  mere  caps,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
flowers;  others  are  a  half  handkerchief,  with  a  small 
front ;  and  others  again  have  only  a  fall  of  lace  for  the 
crown.  In  the  next  number  we  will  give  a  very  pretty 
illustration  of  one  of  these  curtainless  bonnets,  and  the 
ladies  will  then  be  able  to  decide  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  them. 

The  coat-tail  bodices  are  now  considered  in  very  good 
taste.  Scarcely  two  are  to  be  seen  alike.  Every  dress- 
maker has  a  style  of  her  own.  They  are  rounded,  pointed, 
squared,  and  cut  in  every  imaginable  way  ;  but  still  they 
are  coat-tails,  and  decidedly  the  newest  and  most  fashion- 
able style  of  corsage. 

White  muslin  bodies  are  very  much  worn ;  indeed,  many 
persons  wear  them  during  the  entire  year,  and  a  prettier 
style  of  dress  for  a  young  person  could  not  be  worn.  Even 
white  muslin  bodies  are  made  with  coat-tails.  The  pret- 
tiest styles,  however,  for  thin  muslins  are  Garibaldies, 
trimmed  Avith  puffs,  tucks,  and  insertings.  Yokes  are 
also  very  pretty  formed  of  colored  insertings  and  puffs. 
We  particularly  admire  the  black  and  white  insertings ; 
they  are  decidedly  more  stylish  than  the  gay  colors.  The 
more  elegant  bodies  are  embroidered  with  bees,  butterflies, 
and  humming-birds. 

Elegant  sashes  are  very  much  worn,  crossed  over  the 
body  and  fastening  at  the  side.  Some  are  of  black  lace, 
others  of  black  and  white  lace  mixed,  others  again  are 
rich  silk  scarfs,  woven  for  the  purpose  with  bright  bor- 
dered and  fringed  ends.  Some  are  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
wide,  while  narrower  ones  of  the  same  style  are  made  for 
children.  These,  arranged  over  a  pretty  white  dress,  are 
perfectly  charming. 

Corsages,  corselets,  and  points  of  every  description  are 
worn.  We  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  them,  as  we 
are  constantly  giving  illustrations  of  the  newest  and  most 
attractive  styles. 

One  of  the  latest  inventions  is  tulle  flowers ;  they  are 
particularly  suited  for  tulle  ball-dresses,  opera  bonnets, 
and  wedding  wreaths. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hair  varies  but  little;  the 
adopted  style  is  to  part  the  front  hair  in  four  equal  por- 
tions. The  upper  bandeaux  on  either  side  of  the  parting 
are  rolled  over  frizottos,  and  the  lower  locks  drawn 
plainly  back.  The  back  hair  is  generally  arranged  in  a 
waterfall,  and  covered  with  an  invisible  net. 


Charming  little  caps,  or  rather  headdresses,  are  now 
worn  by  young  ladies  as  well  as  married  ones.  One  stylo 
consists  of  a  square  piece  of  tarletane,  about  eight  inches 
every  way  ;  this  is  bordered  with  a  pinked  ruche  of  the 
tarletane,  a  tulle  ruching,  or  a  quilling  of  ribbon,  and  at 
each  corner  is  a  bow  of  bright  ribbon.  It  is  arranged  in 
diamond  form  on  the  head.  The  other  style  consists  of  a 
piece  of  tarletane  or  white  muslin,  half  a  yard  long  and 
about  eight  inches  wide.  One  end  is  pointed  and  finished 
with  a  bow.  The  pointed  end  is  placed  over  the  forehead  ; 
the  other  end,  which  is  squaTe,  hangs  down  behind  ;  the 
whole  is  trimmed  with  a  fluting  or  ruching  of  muslin  or 
tarletane.  These  are  decidedly  coquettish  and  becoming 
little  afiairs. 

Festooning  the  dress  has  now  become  a  decided  fashion, 
and  we  now  rarely  see  a  dress  sweeping  up  the  streets. 
The  simplest  method  of  looping  the  dress  is  to  sew  hooks 
and  eyes  on  each  breadth  of  the  dress,  at  proper  distances. 
If  the  dress  material  is  of  double  width,  hooks  and  eyes 
will  be  required  in  the  centre  of  each  breadth. 

We  see  a  great  variety  in  muslin  skirts,  as  many  per- 
sons have  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  white  skirts, 
particularly  during  the  warm  season.  Tucks  are  de- 
cidedly in  favor,  as  they  are  easily  done  up ;  but  the 
more  elegant  skirts  are  trimmed  with  fluted  ruffles — 
sometimes  a  single  ruffle,  sometimes  three  ruffles.  The 
very  latest  style,  however,  is  to  have  the  edge  of  the  ruffle 
bound  with  either  black  or  red,  and  tassels  of  either  black 
or  red  arranged  over  the  fluted  ruffle. 

A  very  pretty  skirt  is  made  of  either  white  delaine  or 
cashmere,  trimmed  with  fluted  ruffles  bound  with  black 
velvet  or  braid,  or  else  the  skirt  can  be  trimmed  with  puffs 
of  the  material,  with  bands  of  velvet  between. 

Another  very  pretty  and  novel  style  of  .skirt  is  formed 
of  alternate  lengthwise  stripes  of  blue  and  white,  black  and 
white,  or  scarlet  and  white  cashmere.  The  lower  edge 
of  each  stripe  is  cut  in  a  sharp  point  and  bound  with 
velvet.  As  this  style  of  skirt  is  rather  troublesome  to 
make,  we  would  suggest  that  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt 
should  be  of  plain  material,  and  the  bordering  be  but  half 
a  yard  deep. 

Polish  boots  are  now  worn  both  by  young  and  old. 
They  are  generally  of  black  morocco,  laced  up  in  front 
quite  high  on  the  leg.  They  are  bound  with  scai'let  lea- 
ther, and  trimmed  with  scarlet  tassels  ;  some  are  tipped 
with  patent  leather.  Lasting  boots  are  frequently  trimmed 
with  velvet  rosettes.  Boots  matching  the  dress  are  con- 
sidered in  very  good  taste. 

Mask  veils  are  altogether  worn.  Some  are  fastened  at 
the  back  with  a  long  black  lace  barbe,  which  has  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

Bands  of  velvet  are  much  worn  round  the  throat.  Some 
are  ornamented  with  studs  of  precious  stones,  and,  though 
reminding  us  somewhat  of  a  dog-collar,  they  are  pretty. 
Three  or  four  yards  of  velvet  or  ribbon,  tied  round  the 
throat  and  the  ends  falling  at  the  back,  continue  to  bo 
worn  by  young  ladies. 

The  newest  hair  nets  are  made  of  small  shells  or  coral. 
They  are  very  pretty  and  dressy. 

Hats  are  altogether  worn  for  travelling,  and  the  favorite 
shape  is  the  turban,  with  a  mask  veil.  They  are  generally 
trimmed  with  an  aigrette  of  feather  perched  in  front,  or 
else  a  wing. 

The  latest  style  of  bridal  veil  is  a  combination  of  veil 
and  mantle.  It  encircles  the  face,  and  is  fastened  in  front 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  thus  forming  a  very  pretty  and 
buflicieut  trimming  for  the  corsage. 
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THE  MARIE  ROSE. 


Black  alpaca  dress,  triiniiiod  with  black  inoLair  lace  aud  velvet  bullous.     The  coal  is  iiiado  of  the  sauio  iiialor,al  as 
the  dreKS,  aad  trimmed  to  match. 
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THE  ARTILLEUR. 


Paletot  snitable  for  silk  or  cloth.     In  either  case  the  trimmings  should  be  of  jot  aud  crochet.     If  made  of  cloth,  the 
revers  of  the  basque  should  be  lined  with  silk. 
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THE  DINORAH. 
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Coat  paletot,  suitable  for  silk,  cloth,  or  velvet.    The  trimmiDgs  can  be  guipure  lace,  or  crochet  gimp. 
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THE  ANDALTTSIAN. 

[From  the  estiiblishmeut  of  G.  Brodii;,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voiot,  from  actual  articles 

of  costume.] 
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The  defiance  of  this  model  renders  it  certain  of  adoption  by  those  whose  figures  ju.<;tify  the  choice  It  will  ho 
porcoived  that  it  is  acombination  of  circular  and  gilet.  This  is  adjusted,  of  course,  to  the  fii,'ure.  The  mantlo,  join- 
ing the  vest,  is  a  three-quarter  circle  ;  attached  to  the  vest  just  below  the  level  of  the  .^houldor  at  the  back,  and 
sliuhtly  curving  upwards  over  their  tips  till  the  seam  terminates  at  the  fulness  of  the  breast.  The  ornaments  are 
exquisitely  designed  crochets,  and  with  crochet  fringe  complete  this  magnificent  pardessus. 

The  engraving  above  represents  a  black  velvftv.  We  have  also  seen  velvet  circulars  similarly  trimmed,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  many  rival  the  above. 
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TOILET  CUSHION. 


This  cushion  is  very  pretty  luade  of  white  piqal  and  braided  with  Ma^'iuta  luohair  braid.     The  paitoru  la  oUitablo 
liir  auy  material. 
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(Continued  from  page  213.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


At  last  the  sky  really  grew  clear,  tlie  mists 
rolled  sullenly  out  of  sight  into  their  mount- 
ain hiding-places,  and  the  Ketchum  house 
gave  up  its  prisoners.  The  children,  wild 
with  joy,  were  thickly  shod  and  permitted  to 
ramble  in  the  garden,  a  tolerably  extensive 
plot  of  vegetables,  bounded  by  currant-bushes  ; 
the  babies'  carriages  were  brought  out  into 
the  drier,  because  treeless  area  between  the 
house  and  the  barn  ;  the  gentlemen  were  busy 
with  live  bait  and  fishing-tackle  ;  the  ladies 
dispersed  in  various  directions — some  to  gather 
flowers  and  berries,  while  others  preferred 
accompanying  their  husbands  and  brothers  in 
the  excursion  upon  the  river. 

Mesdames  Bell  and  Earle  were  adjudged  by 
Mr.  Norris  to  be,  with  their  respective  lords, 
full  weight  for  the  capacious  family-boat  they 
had  engaged  for  the  season.  The  young  man 
had,  for  his  own  use,  a  tight-built,  jaunty 
little  skiff,  that  danced  on  the  water  like  a 
cork.  Would  Miss  Rose  honor  his  humble 
craft  by  becoming  his  passenger  ? 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile  that  made  her 
look  prettier  than  before,  Georgie  thanked 
him  for  the  compliment,  and  giving  him  her 
hand  stepped  lightly  into  the  boat  and  took 
her  seat  in  the  stern. 

"Why,  Mr.  Norris!"  called  out  a  sharp 
voice  that  was  only  too  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
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all.  *'  What  a  naughty  story-teller  you  are  ! 
Didn't  you  declare  to  me,  last  week,  when  I 
almost  went  down  upon  my  knees  to  you  to 
entreat  you  to  give  me  a  sail  in  your  beaute- 
ous '  Butterfly,'  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
a  lady  to  go  in  her  ?  And  here  you  are,  in- 
veigling Miss  Rose  into  danger  !  Mrs.  Bell ! 
I  wouldn't  trust  my  sister  alone  with  such  a 
wicked,  reckless  man !  Miss  Rose  !  I  warn 
you  against  his  machinations  !" 

With  a  movement  savoring  more  of  impa- 
tience than  any  other  that  Georgie  had  as  yet 
seen  in  him,  Norris  swept  the  bow  of  the  skiff 
around  by  a  stroke  of  his  oar. 

"I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  you  to  go  with  me.  Miss  Jemima. 
I  thought  so,  then — I  know  it  now!" 

Miss  Jemima  commenced  an  energetic  re- 
i:>ly — not  one  word  of  which  they  understood, 
as  they  moved  down  the  stream,  the  three 
pairs  of  oars  clicking  unnecessarily  loudly  in 
the  row-locks,  but  the  sound  of  her  unmelo- 
dious  tones  pursued  them  until  they  lost  sight 
of  her  behind  a  bend  in  the  river.  She  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  figure  as  she  stood  on  the 
bank  watching  them.  On  her  head  was  a 
wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  yellowish-brown, 
from  the  combined  influence  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine. To  the  edge  of  the  flapping  brim  was 
sewed  a  curtain  of  green  cambric,  thrown 
back  in  front ;  her  dress  was  a  faded  print, 
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tucked  up  to  avoid  draggling,  and  on  her  arm 
she  carried  a  basket,  slie  being  bound  upon  a 
berrying  expedition.  She  was  a  homely  wo- 
man at  the  best,  but,  seen  thus,  with  a  vix- 
enish look  in  her  gray  eyes,  and  a  mortifi(3d 
sneer  she  tried  vainly  to  alter  into  a  playful 
smirk,  curling  her  lip  and  lifting  her  retroussee 
nose,  she  was,  at  once,  a  ludicrous  and  an 
unlovely  spectacle.  Our  voyagers  were  human, 
and  they  united  in  a  hearty  laugh  when  she 
disappeared  from  their  view. 

"Grand  tableau  !  Dido  calling  vainly  upon 
iSneas!"  said  Mr.  Earle.  "Take  care  how 
you  handle  that  e^g-shell  of  yours,  Norris  ! 
Who  knows  but  she  may  have  cast  an  evil 
spell  upon  it ! " 

"  I  defy  her  witchcraft !"  returned  Norris, 
glancing  involuntarily  at  the  fair,  sweet  face 
of  his  "passenger" — a  look  of  unconscious 
meaning  that  seemed  to  claim  her  as  his  good 
genius,  whose  pure  influence  would  render 
all  malevolent  designs  powerless. 

' '  But  were  you  really  so  ungallant  as  to 
refuse  her  passage  in  your  fairy  barque  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Earle. 

"I  told  her  the  truth,  madam — that  it  would 
be  a  perilous  experiment  for  her  to  accompany 
me ;  that  I  thought  it  more  than  likely  that 
one  or  the  other  of  us  would  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  before  we  had  gone  a  mile.  She 
would  have  run  a  great  risk,  for  my  patience 
is  not  illimitable,  and  better  men  than  I  have 
been  driven  by  a  woman's  tongue  to  murder 
or  to  suicide.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  are 
perfectly  safe,  Miss  Rose,"  he  added,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  as  the  boats  drifted  apart. 
"The  boat  is  entirely  staunch,  and  I  am  not 
an  inexperienced  oarsman." 

"I  know  it.  I  have  not  thought  of  fear," 
was  the  simple  rejoinder,  uttered  with  an 
ingenuous  trust  that  sent  a  thrill  to  Norris's 
heart. 

"What  are  you  musing  about,  Tom?" 
asked  Mrs.  Earle,  touching  her  husband's 
arm. 

Her  own  regards  being  fixed  upon  the  hand- 
some young  couple,  and  her  mind  engrossed 
by  a  pleasant  thought  relating  to  them,  that 
had  just  entered  her  brain,  she  was  not  quite 
prepared  for  his  reply. 

"  I  was  dreaming  of  Miss  Jemima's  berry- 
basket.  I  hail  its  stained  sides  as  the  har- 
binger of  better  things  for  the  future — some- 
thing less  odious  than  the  pie-plant  stewed  in 
molasses,  with  which  she  has  physicked  us 


for  three  evenings  past.  Berries  of  any  de- 
scription, however  green  and  sour,  would  be 
an  epicurean  treat  in  comparison  with  that 
villanous  dose." 

"Why,  she  recommended  it  as  the  most 
wholesome  sweetmeat  in  the  world,  *  quite 
medicinal!'  "  returned  his  brother-in-law. 

The  two  ladies  were  instantly  and  gravely 
silent. 

"So  was  Mrs.  Squeers'  matutinal  potion  of 
brimstone  and  treacle  ! ' '  growled  Tom,  making 
a  face.  "I  should  not  be  surprised,  some 
morning,  to  find  Jemima  waiting  to  catch  us 
all  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  with  Burley 
standing  by  to  hold  the  bowl,  intent  upon 
administering  to  each  of  her  dearly  beloved 
guests  a  spoonful  of  the  delectable  compound, 
just  to  cool  the  blood  !" 

"How  fast  that  little  boat  goes!"  Mrs. 
Bell  adroitly  changed  the  subject. 

Norris  was  indeed  pulling  with  a  will,  but 
was  not  so  engrossed  in  his  work  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  the  pleasing  picture 
opposite  to  him.  Georgie  wore  a  summer 
poplin,  a  silver  gray  fabric  ;  about  her  shoul- 
ders was  cast  a  light  worsted  shawl,  chin- 
chilla and  crimson;  a  piquante  hat,  black 
straw,  with  a  drooping  black  plume,  shaded 
her  eyes.  These  were  downcast  in  modesty 
or  reverie,  and  one  delicate  hand  hung  over 
the  gunwale  into  the  water.  She  was  watching 
the  miniature  waves,  as  they  broke  up  to  her 
wrist,  and  enjoying  their  cool,  rapid  rush  be- 
tween her  fingers.  So  graceful  and  full  of 
repose  were  her  attitude  and  expression  that 
she  seemed  to  shed  peace  and  blessing  around 
her,  like  the  delicious  quiet  of  a  fragrant 
summer's  eve. 

"  Can  she  and  the  fright  we  left  screeching 
on  shore  belong  to  the  same  sex  ?"  meditated 
the  gazer. 

Great  is  the  power  of  contrast,  and  this  one 
was  too  striking  not  to  have  a  telling  effect 
upon  imagination  and  heart.  Miss  Jemima 
never  knew  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  would  not  have  gone  into  ecstasies 
of  delight  if  she  had,  but  this  unavoidable 
comparison  settled  a  momentous  question : 
showed  Mr.  James  Norris  that  Georgie  Rose 
took  rank  above  any  other  woman  in  his 
estimation  and  affections.  Miss  Jemima  had 
actually  helped  one  of  her  "friends"  to  an 
eligible  wooer  I 

The  two  boats  met  again  on  the  fishing- 
ground,    or    water.      Oars    were    drawn    in, 
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tackle  disentangled,  bait  adjusted  and  per- 
suasively lowered,  and  the  solemnly  exciting 
sport  commenced.  For  half  an  hour  all 
watched  and  waited  before  the  ball  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Earle's  capture  of  a  prodigious 
catfish.  Norris  next  secured  a  fine  silver 
perch,  and  after  that  afl'airs  assumed  a  more 
interesting  aspect.  Decidedly,  the  best  fea- 
ture of  Roaring  River  was  the  fishing.  Norris 
was  a  capital  angler,  and  evinced  such  zeal 
and  skill  in  the  amusement  that  Georgie  was 
ashamed  to  confess  how  devoid  of  attraction 
it  seemed  to  her.  She  shuddered  when  the 
barb  was  thrust  into  the  quivering,  squirming 
minnows  that  did  duty  as  bait ;  she  grew  tired 
of  staring  at  the  sun-bright  water,  that  made 
head  and  eyes  ache,  ulitil  to  her  dazzled  sight 
the  motionless  "float"  changed  from  white 
and  green  to  scarlet,  then  to  black ;  then  be- 
came utterly  invisible  for  one  blind,  dizzy 
second.  Whenever  it  really  disappeared,  she 
felt  a  nervous  shock,  although  it  was  the  very 
thing  she  was  instructed  to  expect  and  hope 
for,  and  the  chief  end  of  a  float's  creation, 
and  drew  in  her  line  so  hastily  as  usually  to 
detach  the  fish  that  had  laid  hold  of  the  hook, 
and  to  send  him  flying  back  to  his  native  ele- 
ment. She  deprecated  her  awkwardness  when 
this  happened,  and  perhaps  felt  the  mortifica- 
tion her  looks  and  language  expressed,  but 
she  inwardly  rejoiced,  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  release  of  the  writhing  innocent.  Her 
spoils  were  not  numerous,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. For  an  hour,  all  that  she  had  safely 
landed  in  the  boat  were  two  small  "  shiners," 
so  tiny  that  Norris  laughingly  seconded  her 
motion  to  return  them  to  the  river,  and  a  cat- 
fish of  decent  dimensions.  By  and  by,  Norris 
heard  her  call  in  a  half- frightened  tone,  "I 
think  that  I  must  have  hooked  Leviathan 
himself!"  and  hastening  to  her  assistance, 
found  her  tugging  desperately  at  some  heavy 
weight.  Taking  the  line  from  her,  he  hauled 
the  prize  to  the  surface  :  a  black  nose,  a  hor- 
rid, gaping  mouth,  filled  with  jagged  teeth,  a 
long,  shrivelled  neck  and  shining  shell. 
•'It  looks  like  a  walrus  !"  cried  Georgie. 
"It  is  a  monstrous  mud-turtle  !  We  have 
no  accommodations  for  his  lordship,"  re- 
turned Norris. 

Scarcely  had  the  mirth  at  her  alarm  and 
the  nature  of  her  captive  subsided  when 
Georgie  exclaimed — "This  time  it  is  the  sea- 
serpent!"  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter 
and  fear,  threw  into  the  bottom  of  the  skiff 


an  immense  eel,  twisting  and  floundering,  and 
efi"ecting  such  a  complete  tangle  of  his  own 
sinuous  length  and  the  lines  as  only  an  eel 
can  do. 

Georgie  was  really  pale  when  Norris,  with 
the  help  of  his  clasp-knife,  had  freed  the 
creature  from  the  coil  of  twine,  and,  rolling 
him  up,  unceremoniously  thrust  him  into  the 
covered  basket  x^rovided  for  their  booty.  It 
was  plain  that  she  was  too  timid  or  too  sensi- 
tive to  cultivate  the  piscatory  art  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Blaming  himself  for  not 
having  sooner  relieved  her  from  an  embarrass- 
ing position  and  distasteful  employment,  Nor- 
ris reeled  in  his  line,  and  proposed  a  row  up 
the  stream.  There  were  rocky  banks  and 
shady  coves  a  mile  further  up,  where,  the 
channel  being  more  shallow,  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  taking  such  grotesque  speci- 
mens. Georgie  consented  with  a  glad  face  that 
confirmed  his  resolve  not  to  allow  her  to  throw 
another  hook  that  day.  He  said,  moreover, 
to  himself,  that  he  admired  her  for  this  wo- 
manly shrinking  from  giving  needless  pain, 
and  from  seeing  and  handling  these  uncomely 
reptiles.  They  had  a  pleasant  pull  back,  past 
their  starting-point,  towards  the  mountain 
gorge  that  aflforded  passage  to  the  river.  At 
length,  Norris  ran  the  bows  on  shore  into  a 
thicket  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  sprang  out 
to  gather  a  bouquet  for  his  companion.  She 
watched  him  for  a  time  as  he  mounted  mossy 
rocks  and  trod  gingerly  on  marshy  ground  to 
obtain  the  bright  blossoms  that  grew  in  pro- 
fusion all  around  ;  then  quitted  the  boat  and 
joined  the  hunt.  It  was  a  delightful  ramble 
to  both,  and,  tempted  by  one  and  another 
delicate  favorite  and  brilliant  stranger,  they 
wandered  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  landing. 

In  her  purity  of  heart  and  thought,  it  never 
occurred  to  Georgie  that  there  could  be  im- 
propriety in  strolling  from  bush  to  vine  with 
her  brother's  friend,  picking  here  a  flower, 
there  a  cluster  of  berries,  or  standing,  as  they 
frequently  did,  for  whole  minutes  together, 
inhaling  the  spicy  smell  of  the  evergreens, 
admiring  the  rich  green  moss  that  draped 
every  fallen  trunk  and  stone,  enjoying  the 
pipings  and  twitterings  of  the  birds  that  flew 
above  their  heads  in  the  sunshine,  and  speaks 
ing  softly  of  these  and  other  beautiful  things. 
It  seemed  profanation  to  break  by  incautious 
tones  the  spell  of  holy  silence  natiye  had 
thrown  about  the  place. 
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Returning  in  the  direction  of  their  boat, 
they  were  awakened  from  their  midsummer 
dream  hy  a  sort  of  rhythmical  screeching 
proceeding  from  the  cove  where  their  craft 
lay.  Norris  smothered  an  exclamation  of 
petulant  disgust  as  he  stepj^ed  quickly  ahead 
of  his  fair  charge  towards  a  natural  hedge  of 
evergreen  crowning  the  little  cliff.  AfJ:er  a 
peep  through  it,  he  beckoned  silently  to 
Georgie,  his  eyes  brimful  of  fun,  and  his  lips 
apart  in  noiseless  laughter.  Right  beneath 
them,  in  the  stern  of  the  skiff,  sat  Miss  Je- 
mima, her  unique  head-covering  thrown  back 
upon  her  shoulders,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her 
eyes  upturned,  and  herself  wrapped  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  own  music. 

"  My  skiff  is  Ijy  the  shore  ; 
She's  light,  she's  free-e-e! 
To  ply  the  feathered  oar 

Is  joy  for  me-e-e! 
And,  as  we  glide  along, 
My  song  shall  he-e-e, 
My  dearest  one — I  love  but  thee  I 

Tra  la,  la,  la,  la-a-a,  la,  la,  la,  la ' 
Tra  la,  la,  la-a-a-a-e-e-e  / " 

The  cadenza  was  absolutely  frightful,  and, 
feeling  unable  to  bear  a  repetition,  Norris 
descended  the  shelving  side  of  the  rock  into 
full  view  of  the  songstress,  and  turned  to 
assist  Georgie  down. 

"I  am  making  myself  at  home,  you  per- 
ceive, Mr.  Norris,"  commenced  the  talking- 
machine,  not  offering  to  vacate  the  seat  thfit 
had  been  Georgie's.  "Oh-h-h!  I  have  had 
the  sweetest  time  here,  holding  communion 
with  nature.  I  do  so  adore  nature  !  As  the 
divine  Cowper — or  is  it  darling  Tupper  who 
says  'I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone?' 
Solitude  is  my  specialty ;  so  is  nature.  I 
feel  refreshed,  elevated,  purified  by  my  sea- 
son of  converse  with  the  holy  mother.  She 
has  few  more  devout  worshippers  than  myself. 
I  was  so  weary  !  I  have  walked  at  least  five 
miles ;  and,  chancing  to  espy  your  lovely 
Peri's  shell  lying  here,  I  formed  the  bold 
resolution  of  casting  myself  upon  your  cha- 
rity, and  begging  for  a  passage  homeward  in 
her.  See  what  splendid  berries — and  a  bas- 
ketful !  Won't  they  pay  for  my  ticket  ?  And 
your  '  Butterfly'  put  me  so  in  mind  of  that 
delicious  little  song  of  Moore's,  'Come,  0 
come  with  me,'  that  I  couldn't  help  chanting 
it,  and  we  have  had  quite  a  concert — I  and 
the  birds." 

This  was  too  much.  Norris  was  vexed  and 
Georgie  disconcerted  by  the  prospect  of  the 


addition  to  their  load,  but  both  wore  obliged 
to  laugh. 

"  Tliere  must  be  a  colony  of  crows  near 
by,"  said  the  former,  sotto  voce,  pretending  to 
pluck  a  flower  close  to  Georgie's  feet.  "The 
insult  to  the  feathered  tribe  can  be  excused 
upon  no  other  hypothesis." 

But  how  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemma 
was  a  serious  question.  The  idea  of  ending  a 
forenoon  that  had  been  elysian  in  its  delights 
by  a  row  home  with  this  bedlamite — thus  he 
termed  her  in  his  iri-itated  musings — facing 
him,  and  chattering  like  a  score  of  magpies, 
in  place  of  the  dear  and  beauteous  vision  that 
had  blessed  his  eyes,  and  the  soft,  musical 
accents  that  had  wooed  his  hearing  for  hours 
past,  was  intolerable  ;  yet  there  sat  Miss  Je- 
mima, a  stubborn  fact,  and  one  hard  to  rid 
himself  of.  For  once  her  everlasting  tongue 
furnished  him  with  a  welcome  thought. 

"I  suppose  you  were  very  successful  in 
your  fishing,  were  you  not.  Miss  Rose  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  an  adept  in  all 
descriptions  of  angling.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Norris?" — with  a  spiteful  little  laugh. 
"She  angles  well  for  hearts,  as  we  have  al- 
ready discovered.  Are  you  fond  of  water 
sports.  Miss  Rose  ?" 

"I  hardly  know,"  Georgie  answered,  not 
very  audibl\% 

It  would  not  have  signified  if  she  had  said 
nothing,  for  the  machine  was  under  a  full 
head  of  steam,  and  stayed  not  for  such  trifles 
as  replies. 

"Now,  7  dote  upon  the  water!  Oh-h-h ! 
I  think  aquatic  amusements  perfectly  magni- 
ficent !  Fishing,  bathing,  sailing,  rowing  !  I 
can  fish  like  dear  old  Izaak  Walton,  whose 
poems  we  all  admire  so  much  ;  swim  like  a 
duck  ;  sail  as  long  as  a  genuine  Jack  Tar,  and 
row  like — anytliiug !  I  have  often,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  pulled  myself  and  sisters 
three  miles  down  tlie  river  and  back,  just  for 
recreation,  on  a  moonlight  night.  Water  is 
my  specialty." 

"In  that  case,  I  am  acting  a  kindly  hospi- 
table part  in  resigning  the  '  Butterfly'  entirely 
to  you,"  said  Norris,  politely.  "Deal  gently 
with  her,  if  you  please  !  She  is  coquettish 
and  delicate,  like  her  insect  namesake.  Miss 
Rose  and  I  are  going  to  walk  through  the 
woods,  in  continuation  of  our  botanical  stu- 
dies— that  is,  unless  you  are  tired,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Georgie. 

She  answered,  rather  too  eagerly:    ^'Iso^  ii 
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the  least !  I  shall  enjoy  the  walk,  of  all 
things." 

'*I  cannot  consent,"  remonstrated  Miss  Je- 
mima, vehemently.  "I  am  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  doing  so  rude  a  thing.  There  is 
jjlenty  of  room  for  us  all.  I  am  light  as  a 
feather — positively  aerial,  and — " 

"The  last  feather  broke  the  camel's  back, 
you  remember,"  interposed  Norris.  "The 
matter  is  settled.  Miss  Jemima.  Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  pushing  you  off?" — as  cour- 
teously as  he  would  have  requested  a  part- 
ner's hand  for  a  dance. 

Not  pausing  for  a  response,  he  gave  the  boat 
a  shove  meant  to  be  gentle  but  effectual, 
which  sent  the  "Peri's  shell"  rocking  and 
pitching  into  the  middle  of  the  creek. 

"Murder!"  screamed  Miss  Jemima.  But 
she  scrambled  over  into  the  middle  seat  and 
seized  the  oars,  handling  them  like  an  expert 
in  the  business  before  her. 

^^ Bon  voyage !^^  said  Norris,  lifting  his  hat. 
And  the  pedestrians  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

A  vinegar  visage  and  a  bitter  heart  went 
down  the  muddy  stream  in  the  Butterfly. 
The  botanists  carried  smiling  faces  and  buoy- 
ant spirits  along  the  path  through  wood  and 
meadow. 

"Are  you  sure  that  I  have  not  wearied 
you?"  inquired  Norris,  as  they  reached  the 
farm-house  gate.  "Your  friends  will  scold 
me,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forgive  myself  if  this 
walk  has  been  too  much  for  your  strength." 

"The  walk!  you  must  not  think  me  such 
a  fragile  fine  lady  that  a  ramble  of  half  a  mile 
can  break  me  down,"  smiled  Georgie. 

It  was  nearer  a  mile  in  length,  as  Norris 
knew,  but  did  not  say,  however  well  pleased 
he  may  have  been  at  the  compliment  to  his 
society,  so  innocently  implied. 

In  crossing  the  lawn  they  had  to  pass  the 
door  of  the  wash-house,  a  small  building  to  the 
left  of  the  family  residence.  The  doors,  front 
and  rear,  were  open  to  secure  a  free  circulation 
of  air  ;  and  between  these,  to  get  the  benefit  of 
said  draught,  stood  Mr.  Burley,  hat  and  coat 
off,  diligently  turning  the  crank  of  a  washing- 
machine.  Outside,  Daffy,  the  small  bound 
girl,  was  stretching  wet  clothes  upon  the  line. 
Upon  a  chair  in  the  front  doorway  sat  Miss 
Saccharissa,  her  hair  in  full  curl,  and,  as 
usual,  dressed  with  Mr.  Burley's  floral  offer- 
ings, her  hands  crossed  idly,  and  her  smiling 
face  turned  bewitchingly  towards  her  stalwart 
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adorer.  It  was  a  received  principle  among 
the  Ketchums  that  smiles  were  more  easily 
given  than  shillings,  and  in  this  currency  the 
fair  Saccharissa  was  recompensing  her  washer- 
man. 

"Hercules  and  the  distaff,"  said  Georgie, 
softly. 

"Mantalini  and  the  mangle,  rather,"  was 
the  response. 

The  speaker  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
contempt  mingled  in  his  amusement,  and  Mr. 
Burley,  who  was  not  dull-witted,  detected  it. 

"You  may  consider  this  an  unmanly  occu- 
pation, Mr.  Norris,"  he  observed,  brushing 
the  soap-scented  vapor  from  his  black  mous- 
tache ;  "but  I  rise  superior  to  the  contempti- 
ble prejudice  and  false  pride  that  make  a  man 
ashamed  to  render  himself  useful  in  any  way." 

"Mr.  Burley  is  the  soul  of  gallantry,  the 
very  embodiment  of  high-souled  chivalry — a 
rare  combination  in  these  degenerate  days," 
simpered  Miss  Saccharissa,  sugaredly.  "  Daf- 
fy, lend  a  hand  at  that  clothes-ringer  I ' ' 

"  '  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues,'  " 

quoted  Norris,  involuntarily,  as  the  Hercules 
shook  out  the  wrung  tablecloth  and  tossed  it, 
with  a  trium]3hant  air,  upon  the  heap  of  wet 
clothes  in  the  basket. 

Burley  failed  to  take  in  the  exact  words, 
but  he  interpreted  their  meaning,  and  resented 
it,  after  the  manner  of  his  class,  by  a  cut  at 
the  real  offender  over  the  shoulders  of  another. 
It  was  safer  to  be  impertinent  to  a  lady  than 
insulting  to  a  full-grown,  able-bodied  man. 
Georgie' s  poplin  skirt  was  looped  above  a 
Balmoral  gray  and  crimson,  revealing  her 
high,  neatly-laced  walking-boots.  Glancing 
from  her  feet  to  her  face,  where  there  was  a 
merry  play  of  roses  and  dimples,  the  gentle- 
man (?)  asked,  in  a  rudely  familiar  tone : 
"Miss  Rose,  will  you  inform  me  what  is  the 
utility  or  beauty  of  wearing  a  skirt  so  long 
that  you  have  to  fasten  it  up  whenever  you 
put  your  foot  to  the  ground?" 

Norris  flushed  up  angrily,  and  would  have 
retorted,  but  Georgie  was  too  quick  for  him.   ■ 

"Not  being  so  thorough  a  utilitarian  as 
yourself,  Mr.  Burley,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
give  you  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  presume, 
however,  that  this  very  sensible  fashion  is 
another  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  propri- 
ety of  adaptation  to  circumstances" — 

"Don't  see  it!"  muttered  Burley,  inter- 
rupting her. 
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.  "Because  you  did  not  hear  mo  tlirougli.  I 
vras  about  to  give  an  analogous  example. 
There  are  persons  with  whom  we  feel  it  to  be 
needless  to  practise  formal  reserve,  as  my 
dress  fears  nothing  from  a  well-swept  carpet ; 
while  from  others  we  shrink  as  surely  and 
with  as  much  reason  as  I  loop  up  my  skirt 
lest  it  should  suffer  by  contact  with  the  muddy 
earth."  And,  having  said  this,  with  the 
most  innocent  air  conceivable,  she  dropped 
him  a  little  bow,  such  as  a  princess  might 
deign  to  bestow  upon  a  presuming  boot-black, 
and  walked  on  with  her  attendant.  She 
meant  to  huff  one  man — she  never  suspected 
that  she  elated  another,  but  they  both  knew 
the  double  effect  produced  by  her  repartee, 
and  so  did  Miss  Saccharissa.  It  was  hourly 
becoming  more  evident  that  our  Georgie  was 
an  incorrigible  rebel  to  the  beautiful  system 
of  social  equality  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
Eetchum  domestic  organization. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  had  already  returned 
from  the  fishing-banks,  and  she  upon  one 
bed,  he  on  the  other,  were  resting  after  the 
exertions  of  the  morning  and  preparatory  to 
dressing  for  dinner.  He  was  quite  asleep ; 
she  was  half  way  to  the  land  of  dreams,  when 
a  hubbub  in  the  direction  of  the  wash-house 
awoke  her.  Raising  herself  upon  one  elbow, 
she  peeped  through  the  window  and  beheld 
Miss  Jemima,  basket  in  hand,  her  hat  pushed 
back  from  a  very  red  face,  discoursing  exci- 
tedly to  her  sisters  and  Mr.  Burley. 

"I  never  was  so  insulted  in  all  my  born 
days  I"  was  the  first  intelligible  sentence  that 
reached  Mrs.  Earle.  "Never!  never!  never!" 
beginning  to  sob — "  and  I  '11  have  my  revenge 
upon  him,  so  I  will !  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
you,  Mr.  Burley,  that  you  will  stand  by  tamely 
and  hear  of  it — and  I  am  disgusted  with  you, 
Hortensia,  for  submitting  to  have  your  beau 
stolen  right  under  your  nose  by  a  doll-faced 
minx  like  that,  and — Saccharissa  !  if  you 
don't  stop  laughing,  I  '11  make  you  sorry  for 
it  I  Daffy !  what  are  you  doing,  standing 
there,  listening?  Off  to  the  kitchen  with  you!" 
A  cuff  upon  the  ear  enforced  this  order,  and 
the  termagant  marched  off,  driving  the  whim- 
pering handmaiden  before  her. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  supper,  that  evening,  was  marked  by 
two  interesting  features  :     First,   the  substi- 


tution of  dewberries  for  the  brownish-green 
mixture  whose  virtues  as  a  febrifuge  were 
lauded  by  the  manufacturer  thereof,  but  which 
commended  itself,  neither  by  taste,  odor,  nor 
appearance,  to  the  fancy  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  prepared  ;  secondly,  clean  nap- 
kins were  dealt  to  all  at  the  board. 

I  should  fail  in  presenting  to  my  readers  a 
true  picture  of  this  model  establishment — 
which,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  is 
painted  from  life — if  I  were  to  omit  mention 
of  the  table-napkin  system.  A  fresh  supply 
of  these  useful  squares  of  napery  was  fur- 
nished every  Wednesday  to  the  guests.  A 
slip  of  paper,  containing  the  name  of  the 
owner,  was  carefully  pinned  to  each,  and  the 
advice  of  the  proprietors  was  that  all  should 
take  their  napkins  up  to  their  bed-rooras,  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  lest  this  distin- 
guishing mark  should  become  detached  and 
unpleasant  exchanges  result  from  the  loss. 
There  was  not  one  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  this  counsel,  when  it  was  found 
that  there  would  be  no  more  clean  table-linen 
until  these  had  fulfilled  their  week.  For  two 
or  three  days,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  ab- 
surd and  increasingly  soiled  little  rolls  were 
carried  up  and  down  stairs,  one  of  the  children 
being  generally  appointed  bearer  for  each 
family ;  then,  in  very  shame  and  disgust, 
they  were  tossed  into  the  receptacle  for  dirty 
linen,  and  such  as  had  brought  napkins  c: 
their  own  along,  in  anticipation  of  picnics  in 
greenwood  and  on  river,  used  theirs,  while 
others  had  recourse  to  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

But,  to-night,  there  were  clean  napkins, 
thanks  to  Mantilini  and  the  mangle  ;  and  the 
Misses  Ketchum  felicitated  their  visitors  upon 
the  luxury.  Miss  Jemima,  who  had  been 
snappish  at  dinner-time  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  remind  each 
one  of  her  sisters  that  she  was  forgetting  her 
position,  had  cooled  down  by  sunset,  or  had 
concluded  to  bottle  her  wrath. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh-h-h!"  she  said,  over  her 
shoulder,  while  pouring  out  the  tea,  at  the 
side-table.  "  Isn't  a  washing-machine  the 
invention  of  the  age  ?  Just  think  !  we  washed 
out  all  the  towels  and  table-linen  for  the  whole 
establishment  in  one  hour  and  a  half!" 

"Mamma!"  chirped  Annie  Bell,  "see!" 
poking  five  small,  pink  fingers  through  the 
like  number  of  rents  in  her  napkin. 

Everybody  laughed,  more  heartily  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant. 
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*' Yes,  dear,"  returned  Miss  Jemima,  nowise 
abashed  ;  "1  meant  to  get  some  new  ones  this 
season,  Ijut  they  were  too  awfully  dear.  We 
ought  to  he  thankful  to  have  any.  I  know 
some  professed  hoarding-houses  where  such 
a  thing  as  a  napkin  is  never  seen  on  the  table. 
Now,  we  don't  pretend  to  keep  a  boarding- 
house,  but  we  do  give  our  friends  the  comforts 
of  a  home,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  Every- 
thing is  shockingly  expensive,  now ;  don't 
you  think  so,  Mrs.  Earle  ?  I  paid  fifteen  cents 
a  pound  for  that  very  sugar  you  are  now 
putting  into  your  cup." 

*'  Indeed  !"  answered  the  amiable  lady  ad- 
dressed, with  equal  sincerity  and  politeness, 
"I  should  not  have  supposed  that  it  cost  so 
much." 

Another,  but  a  partially  suppressed  move- 
ment of  applause.  The  guests  were  fast  learn- 
ing to  make  common  cause  against  their 
oppressors ;  a  feeling  manifested  only  by 
such  slight  and  guarded  exhibitions  of  sym- 
pathy. All  were  well-bred,  accustomed  to 
elegance,  some  to  luxuriousness  of  fare  and 
household  appointments.  How  they  bore 
their  present  mode  of  life  was  a  puzzle  even 
to  themselves.  But  there  were  various  things 
that  rendered  a  change  of  place  a  matter  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment.  It  was  now  the 
height  of  the  fashionable  season,  and  watering- 
places  and  country  boarding-houses  had  never 
been  more  crowded.  It  was  almost  hopeless 
to  think  of  securing  lodgings  for  families  at 
any  of  these,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather  forbade  a  premature  return  to  city 
life.  This  location  all  believed  to  be  healthy, 
besides  being  so  remote  from  all  public  thor- 
oughfares as  to  make  the  removal  of  baggage 
and  babies  a  serious  undertaking.  Then, 
again,  the  society  assembled  here — leaving 
out  the  Ketchums  and  their  lover-assistant — 
was  irreproachable.  Social  and  kindly,  in 
feeling  and  conduct,  the  boarders  did  much 
towards  the  relief  of  one  another  from  the 
many  disagreeable  features  of  their  situation. 
For  example — one  gentleman,  the  head  of  a 
family,  whose  arrival  had  preceded  that  of  the 
Bells  and  Earles  by  ten  days,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  scarcity  of  eggs  was,  like  the 
debility  of  the  kitchen-fire,  a  constitutional 
infirmity  of  the  menage,  visited  the  neighbor- 
ing farms  and  obtained  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  these  desirable  and  popular  edibles. 
Henceforward,  a  dish  of  them  always  graced 
the  upper  end  of  tlie  board,  where   sat  the 


purchaser,  and  three  as  invariably  found  their 
way  to  the  plates  of  Harry  and  Annie  Bell  and 
Bessie  Earle,  although  their  parents  gratefully 
declined  the  polite  ofier  of  the  delicacy  for 
their  own  use. 

For  eggs  were  delicacies  here — rare  dainties 
upon  a  breakfast-table  where,  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  the  eyes  of  wistful 
"guests"  were  never  greeted  by  a  warm  bis- 
cuit or  griddle-cake  of  any  description  ;  where 
the  article  "bread"  meant  always  the  four 
piles  of  sour  wheat  and  heavy  rye ;  where  the 
beef  was  tough  beyond  comparison,  and,  to 
use  an  expressive,  if  a  vulgar  term,  "cowey" 
to  the  smell,  giving,  as  Mr.  Earle  said,  "indu- 
bitable evidence  of  having  borne  the  yoke  in 
a  youth  that  belonged  to  the  far  past ; ' '  where 
the  ham,  that  sometimes  diversified  the  bill 
of  fare,  was  not  unfrequently  tainted ;  where 
the  potatoes  were  always  grayish  and  unpleas- 
antly glutinous  ;  above  all,  where  the  hash, 
as  was  discovered  by  the  horrified  Mary,  and 
testified  to  by  the  sickened  Norah,  was  com- 
pounded of  the  miscellaneous  fragments  of 
yesterday's  feast — in  plain  language,  such 
portions  of  the  scrapings  from  the  plates  as 
were  deemed  suitable  for  this  savory  dish ! 

"Still,"  says  some  disgusted  readei-,  "I 
cannot  comprehend  how  they  endured  it !  If 
I  had  been  in  the  place  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Bell,  I 
would  never  have  slept  a  second  night  under 
the  Ketchum  roof." 

I  dislike  to  divulge  the  fact,  since  I  fear 
that  it  will  lower  my  martyr  friends  in  the 
estimation  of  the  lovers  of  moral  courage  ; 
stamp  them  as  arrant  cowards  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  never  been  so  unlucky  as  to 
taste  of  similar  experiences  ;  but,  as  a  vera- 
cious chronicler,  I  cannot  withhold  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  most  powerful  dissuasives 
to  the  immediate  and  indignant  departure  of 
the  dupes  was  the  fear  of  Miss  Jemima's 
tongue  !  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  pusilla-: 
nimity  of  this  course,  my  dear  sir  ;  my  dearest 
madam,  I  grant  you  that  it  was  a  miserable 
baseness  of  spirit,  unworthy  of  grown-up  men 
and  women ;  but,  respected  sir  and  madam, 
you  never  heard  Miss  Jemima  talk !  Espe- 
cially (and  I  write  it  with  groanings  of  spirit  in 
the  retrospect)  you  never  heard  her  talk  with 
a  sister  at  each  side,  on  the  alert  to  dash  in 
to  her  lielp  at  the  least  signal  of  faltering  ;  to 
cover  any  chance  opening  in  her  harness 
caused  by  a  momentary  and  providential  ex- 
haustion of  the  wind  in  the  bellows  !     It  wiui 
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never  your  misfortune  to  witness  the  flash  of 
the  eye,  the  twist  of  the  mouth,  the  viragoish 
upturning  of  the  nose  tjiat  accompanied  and 
intensified  the  fulmination  of  some  ' '  stunner, ' ' 
like  that  hurled,  on  the  evening  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking,  at  Mrs.  Bonner,  a 
gentle,  lovely  lady,  wife  to  him  whom  Bessie 
Earle  gratefully  styled  "the  egg  gentleman." 
The  provocation  for  Miss  Jemima's  petard 
would  have  appeared  very  slight  to  a  disinte- 
rested looker-on.  The  hitter-sweet  spinster, 
who  was  an  inveterate  gossip,  pullmg  other 
people's  characters  into  shreds  as  publicly  as 
she  proclaimed  the  "sacred  sensibilities"  of 
her  own  refined  nature,  was  discussing  the 
manners,  appearance,  etc.  of  a  lady  who  had 
passed  a  part  of  the  preceding  summer  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Ketchum  hospitalities.  As 
it  happened,  Mrs.  Bonner  was  an  acquaintance 
of  the  party  assailed,  and  was  stirred  up  by 
the  uncharitable  and  sarcastic  remarks  of  the 
hostess  to  defend  the  absentee. 

"She  paid  her  bill,  I  presume,"  said  the 
usually  quiet  matron,  in  a  clear,  even  tone, 
but  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  kindling  eye. 

So  full  of  meaning  was  her  face  and  intona- 
tion that  all  felt  she  had  made  a  fair  hit  at 
Miss  Jemima — the  first  on  record,  except  Nor- 
ris's  telling  replies,  which,  it  was  whispered, 
the  eldest  sister  bore  with  such  singular  meek- 
ness in  the  ambitious  hope  of  securing  him  as 
a  lifelong  partner  for  Hortensia.  Jemima  was 
neither  thick-skinned  nor  thick  of  skull. 
Taken  by  surprise  she  certainly  was,  but  she 
let  no  one  perceive  this.  She  set  the  teapot 
down  with  a  thump,  and  wheeled  upon  the 
assailant. 

"  Paid  her  bill !  yes,  and  found  lots  of  fault 
while  she  did  it!  That  is  a  thing  we  don't 
allow  in  this  establishment !  a  privilege  not 
set  down  in  the  bill  of  rights!  We  don't 
invite  people  to  come  here  !  Thank  fortune, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  stoop  to  that !  We  con- 
sent to  receive  a  few  friends  who  solicit  us  to 
-do  so,  and  when  they  are  under  our  roof-tree 
"they  must  be  contented,  or  else  leave!  If 
there  is  one  vice  upon  earth  that  I  can't, 
sha'n't,  and  won't  tolerate,  it  is  grumbling! 
My  rule  is  to  put  it  down,  instanter!" 

Everybody  made  a  mighty  show  of  being 
l:>usy  with  his  or  her  supper.  Mrs.  Bonner 
■was  intimidated.  Being  a  lady  by  nature  and 
breeding,  she  was  unfit  to  contend  with  a  loud- 
tongued  shrew.  The  rest  of  the  company  felt, 
And   despised    themselves    for   mean-spirited 


cravens  while  they  did  so,  that  she,  Mrs.  Bon- 
ner, was  efi'ectually  "put  down,"  and  that  he 
must,  in  truth,  be  a  valiant  man  of  war  who 
should  attempt,  after  this  volley,  to  grumble 
in  Miss  Jemima's  hearing. 

The  latter  part  of  that  July  and  the  first 
week  in  August  were  known  throughout  the 
country  as  "the  heated  term."  The  news- 
papers teemed  with  stories  of  the  extreme 
heat  in  the  cities  ;  how  the  thermometer  stood 
at  100  in  the  shade,  and  eggs  were  baked  by 
the  sunbeams,  and  men  fell  by  the  score  in 
the  scorching  streets,  dying  or  dead  from  sun- 
stroke. The  Ketchum  sisters  were  profuse 
and  clamorous  in  their  congratulations  to  their 
captives  upon  their  immunity  from  these  and 
the  host  of  kindred  disasters  incident  to  a 
sojourn  in  the  "horrid,  unhealthy  town," 
and  enumerated  almost  ad  infinitum,  quite 
ad  nauseam,  the  manifold  blessings  they  had 
purchased  by  a  judicious  flight  to  this  delecta- 
ble refuge.  And  the  unhappy  twenty  panted 
through  the  breezeless  nights,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  hot  roof,  vainly  fanning  the  damp 
or  fevered  faces  resting  on  the  coarse  cotton 
pillow-slips,  hardly  able  to  endure  the  weight 
even  of  the  scanty  sheets  ;  leaving  their  doors 
wide  open  until  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
hum  and  sting  of  ravenous  mosquitoes,  then 
shutting  themselves  in  and  a  few  hundred  of 
their  tormenters  out,  until,  again  urged  to 
extremity  by  suffocation,  they  admitted  all 
who  chose  to  come. 

Mem.  Mosquitoes  never  molested  Miss  Je- 
mima. Tom  Earle  said — "  It  was  no  wonder. 
He  was  not  so  harsh  in  his  judgment,  even  of 
these  pests,  as  to  suspect  them  of  the  depra- 
vity of  taste  that  would  lead  them  to  bite  Aer.'" 

Heavy-eyed  and  spiritless,  the  boarders  met 
at  breakfast,  and  ate,  as  well  as  they  could 
force  themselves  to  do,  of  the  stereotyped 
abominations  offered  and  commended  to  their 
attention,  airily  and  pitilessly,  by  the  trio  of 
Graces — or  Fates  ;  this  work  accomplished, 
they  dispersed  to  seek  a  fresher  atmosphere 
and  quiet,  if  not  refreshment,  in  orchard, 
meadow,  or  wood.  Community  of  suffering  is 
a  sure  bond  of  hearts,  and  in  a  marvellously 
short  time  the  victims  became  warmly  attached 
to  each  other,  and  formed  a  mutual  aid  society. 

"But  for  our  luncheons,  we  must  have 
starved,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  feelingly,  in  later 
months,  when  the  thin  veil  of  moderate  con- 
tentment with  the  **  establishment"  was  rent 
away. 
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*'Ah,  those  luncheons!"  responded  her 
sister.  "  Do  you  remember  how  Tom,  Ronald, 
and  Mr.  Bonner  took  turns  in  going  down  to 
the  city  for  supplies,  and  the  jubilee  that  en- 
sued upon  their  return — the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  all  that  ?  Those  charming  fttes  chaiapetre  ! 
Shall  we  ever  forget  them  ?" 

Mrs.  Bell  had  a  covered  hand-basket ;  Mrs. 
Bonner  ditto  ;  ditto  Mrs.  Earle.  The  place  of 
rendezvous  was  a  large,  flat  stone  on  a  hill- 
side, distance  from  the  house  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  shaded  by  chestnuts  and  hemlocks, 
and  beneath  the  boughs  one  had  a  tolerable 
prospect  of  river  and  low  grounds.  Here,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  were  collected  the  three 
Ladies  Bountiful.  Napkins — private  proper- 
ty, you  may  be  sure,  since  they  were  damask, 
and  clear  white — covered  the  rough  face  of  the 
rock;  crackers,  cakes,  cheese,  nuts,  apples,  figs 
were  set  out  in  tempting  array ;  a  spring,  hard 
by,  was  the  wine-cooler,  for  it  was  "against 
the  rules"  for  visitors  to  invade  the  ice-house. 

'*The  water  from  our  well  is  so  deliciously 
cool  that  ice  really  spoils  it,"  Miss  Jemima 
was  wont  to  remark. 

Hither  also  came  punctually  the  hungry- 
eyed  children,  who,  to  the  delight  of  their 
parents,  seemed  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  bad 
fare,  close  bedrooms,  heat,  and  mosquitoes,  to 
thrive  in  the  country,  and  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  out-door  life.  No  royal  banquet  could  ever 
bring  to  the  partakers  thereof  one  tithe  of  the 
happiness  or  inspire  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  admiration  that  these  simple  repasts  ex- 
cited in  the  breasts  of  the  little  creatures. 
Hither  came,  on  most  days,  the  husbands  of 
the  entertainers,  hot  and  thirsty  after  the 
chase  or  angling ;  sometimes  with  spoils, 
oftenest,  when  their  quest  had  been  conducted 
on  dry  land,  empty-handed  ;  for  a  fortnight's 
diligent  beating  of  every  available  cover  within 
a  radius  of  six  miles  resolved  the  interesting 
story  of  the  abundant  game  of  the  region  into 
* — as  Mr.  Earle  conveyed  the  verdict  of  the 
hunting  committee — "  bosh. ' '  Last,  not  least, 
here  met  Norris  and  Georgie,  if,  indeed,  they 
did  not  make  their  appearance  in  company, 
with  glowing  reports  of  a  sail  up  to  the  head 
of  navigation  or  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 

Lounging  on  the  grass,  eating  biscuits, 
gingerbread,  and  cheese,  with  an  avidity  they 
had  never  felt  at  any  more  sumptuous  board, 
sipping  wine,  porter,  and  ale  from  drinking 
vessels  of  divers  patterns  and  dimensions, 
from  the  babies'  silver  mugs  to  a  huge  yellow 


earthenware  bowl,  borrowed,secretly  by  Mary 
from  the  nominal  cook,  the  real  scullion  of 
the  house,  a  raw  Hibernian,  whose  one  recom- 
mendation was  her  exceeding  good  nature, 
the  revellers  told  stories,  cracked  jokes  at 
and  with  one  another,  and  enjoyed  the  sylvan 
fete  until  the  sun,  striking  through  the  leafy 
canopy  at  the  westerly  side,  warned  them  of 
the  approaching  dinner-hour ;  likewise  that 
punctuality  was  one  of  Miss  Jemima's  innu- 
merable "specialties." 

It  need  not  be  said,  after  describing  the 
scene  at  luncheon  time,  that  the  participants 
in  the  private  collation  brought  slender  appe- 
tites to  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in-doors. 
It  was  well  that  they  were  not  voraciously 
inclined,  for  the  bill  of  fare  corresponded  well 
with  that  of  the  breakfast-table.  More  or  less 
could  hardly  be  said  of  either.  Tough  beef,  or 
underdone  mutton,  dubbed,  par  complaisance, 
"lamb,"  formed  the  chief  dish,  and  was 
carved  by  Mr.  Burley  at  the  side  table,  with 
a  just  regard  to  the  number  of  moiiths  to  be 
provided  for.  By  the  time  it  came  to  the 
children's  turn,  a  triangular  lump  of  tallow  or 
a  half  denuded  bone  was  all  that  was  left  for 
each.  Soaked  potatoes,  that  stuck  viciously 
in  one's  teeth,  and  oppressed  the  stomach 
like  hot  lead  ;  string  beans  that  deserved  their 
appellation,  greasy  and  imperfectly  drained  ; 
now  and  then  a  mess  of  onions,  discolored  by 
being  cooked  in  an  iron  pot,  and  guiltless  of 
butter  or  cream ;  these  were  the  vegetables. 
As  to  fish,  of  which  there  were  several  excel- 
lent varieties  in  the  river,  it  was  an  inscrutable 
mystery  what  became  of  the  quantities  brought 
in  daily  by  the  amateur  anglers,  until  Master 
Harry  solved  the  riddle  by  reporting  that  so 
long  as  there  was  a  fish  on  the  premises  the 
farm  hands  never  tasted  meat  at  their  meals, 
except,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  the  salt  pork  used 
for  frying  the  finny  tribe. 

Harry  was  likely  to  become  what  the  French 
call  V enfant  terrible  to  the  hostesses.  lie  it 
was  who  soonest  possessed  himself  of  the'  de- 
tails they  would  have  kept  secret  pertaining 
to  the  interior  machinery  of  their  vaunted 
housewifery;  dragged  to  light,  with  boyish 
wonder  and  mischievous  exultation,  many  a 
mean  pretence  and  stingy  cheat.  For  exam- 
ple, it  was  reserved  for  him  to  walk  boldly 
into  the  kitchen,  one  evening,  soon  after 
"milking  time,"  and  detect  Miss  Saccharissa 
in  the  very  act  of  watering  the  foamy,  white 
contents  of  the  pails,  just  set  down  by  Daffy. 
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*'Why  do  jou  do  that?"  he  asked,  directly. 
*'  Don't  it  spoil  the  milk  ?" 

From  Miss  Jemima  he  might  have  caught  a 
scolding,  if  not  a  push  or  tweak  of  the  ear. 
Miss  Saccharissa  reddened  visibly,  but  re- 
sponded sweetly:  **It  cools  it  a  little,  my 
darling,  before  it  goes  on  the  table.  The  la- 
dies don't  like  milk  warm  from  the  cow.  It 
is  very  ungenteel.  But  little  boys  cannot 
understand  these  matters." 

''Why  don't  you  put  ice  in  it,  instead  ?" 

''Why,  my  dear,  that  would  both  waste 
the  ice  and  dilute  the  milk.    Don't  you  see  ?" 

The  poultry  promised  by  Miss  Jemima  in 
her  written  t>ill  of  fare  w^s  very  slow  in  com- 
ing. For  three  mortal  weeks  a  crew  of  chat- 
tering hens,  lordly  roosters,  and  saucily  piping 
chickens  strutted  and  strolled  unmolested  in 
the  barnyard,  before  the  covetous  eyes  of  the 
visitors,  while  upon  the  side-table  ox  relieved 
sheep,  and  the  porcine  species  contributed  an 
occasional  rasher  or  an  unctuous  chunk  from 
the  barrel  of  pickle  in  the  cellar.  But  at 
length,  impatient  waiting  had  its  reward ; 
the  day  arrived  when  olfactories  joyfully  in- 
haled the  savor  of  roast  fowl,  and  visual  or- 
gans feasted  upon  the  remembered  outlines  of 
a  goodly-sized  bird,  lying,  with  trussed  legs 
and  folded  wings,  in  the  centre  of  the  side- 
table  dish.  The  children  tiptoed,  pointed, 
and  whispered  gigglingly  in  their  delight ; 
those  of  a  larger  growth  could  not  restrain 
an  exchange  of  amused  yet  congratulatory 
glances.  Harry  alone  remained  phlegmatic, 
and  his  mother  noted  this  with  the  more  sur- 
prise because  his  fondness  for  poultry  was 
proverbial  in  the  home- circle.  Her  amaze- 
ment increased  when,  in  reply  to  Miss  Je- 
mima's business-like  query,  "Pork  or  fowl, 
Master  Harry?"  he  said,  very  decidedly, 
"Pork,  if  you  please." 

Miss  Jemima  eyed  him  sharply  as  she  passed 
him  a  plate  containing  an  oleaginous  morsel ; 
but  he  held  his  peace,  and  attacked  the  fatty 
slice  with  such  energy  as  to  consume  nearly 
a  half  of  the  same. 

There  was  only  one  fowl,  but  Mr.  Burley 
was  at  the  helm — to  wit,  the  carving-knife — 
and  it  "went  around."  Wee  Annie  only  got 
a  merrythought  with  a  dry  piece  of  white 
meat  adhering  to  it ;  but  her  mother  changed 
her  look  of  disappointment  into  a  smile  of 
grateful  pleasure  by  transferring  the  second 
joint — her  share  of  the  spoils — to  the  little 
girl's  plate,  really  enjoying  her  own  dinner  of 


dressing  and  gravy,  while  her  child  eagerly 
devoured  the  tidbit. 

"  We  have  a  royal  dinner  to-day,  positively 
a  sumptuous  banquet!"  said  Miss  Jemima, 
when  the  plates  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  dessert.  This  was  also  dispensed  from 
the  convenient  side-table,  the  dishes  of  vege- 
tables being  left  upon  the  main  board  for  the 
family  dinner,  a  labor-saving  plan  that  was 
not  very  appetizing  to  the  guests.  "Fowl 
and  huckleberry  pie!  Just  think  of  it!" 
continued  Miss  Jemima,  rapturously. 

Lest  they  should  not  think  enough  of  it, 
she  actually  cut  a  triangle  out  of  the  pie  and 
ate  it,  as  she  stood  in  the  sight  of  all  present, 
before  she  offered  to  help  a  single  other  person. 

"Jemima,"  said  Hortensia,  distressedly, 
"  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !" 

"I  don't  care  if  you  are,  miss,"  rejoined 
the  spunky  elder.  "  Huckleberry  pie  is  my 
specialty,  and,  for  fear  of  accidents,  I  mean  to 
make  sure  of  one  piece." 

The  huckleberries  were  sweetened  with 
molasses,  as  had  been  the  long  series  of  dried 
apple  and  rhubarb  tarts  that  had  preceded 
this  tempting  dessert.  Nevertheless,  the 
change  of  fare  was  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise,  and  the  eaters  would  have  over- 
looked the  treacle  flavor,  if  the  pies  had  not 
"given  out"  before  all  were  supplied.  Five 
or  six  were  compelled  to  partake  of  a  tasteless 
rice  pudding,  or  go  without  any  nominally 
sweet  conclusion  to  the  "sumptuous  ban- 
quet." Miss  Jemima,  as  was  now  apparent, 
had  foreseen  this  shortcoming,  and,  with  ha- 
bitual shrewdness,  looked  out  for  Number  1. 

"  The  chicken  was  not  very  tender,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Bell,  on  the  piazza,  after  dinner. 
"  Still,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  and  taste  poul- 
try once  again.  I  hope  this  is  a  beginning  of 
better  days." 

"  That  means  a  little  more  of  the  same  sort, 
doesn't  it?"  queried  her  son,  with  comical 
gravity. 

"Yes,  my  dear.  We  would  not  object  to 
the  like  every  day." 

Hearing  this.  Harry  roared  out  laughing. 

"Mamma!  mamma!  you  will  be  the  death 
of  me  !  If  you  just  knew  all  I  do  !  Ho  !  ho ! 
ho!"  placing  both  hands  on  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  with  an  indescribable  contortion  of 
countenance. 

"  "^j^ell  us  what  you  do  know,  you  vicious 
young  monkey  1"  said  Mr.  Earle,  laying  hold 
of  him. 
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"Yes,  my  man;  if  there  is  a  laugh  in  it, 
let  us  have  it !"  added  his  father. 

"Maybe  you  won't  feel  like  laughing  when 
you  hear  it,  papa.  But  I  don't  mind  telling, 
now  that  none  of  them" — nodding  towards 
the  dining-room,  which  was  kept  jealously 
closed  while  "the  family"  ate — "are  by  to 
hear.  You  must  know  that  that  fat  old  white 
hen  laid  down  and  died  yesterday,  with  the 
pip,  or  colic,  or  dropsy,  or  something.  Joe 
Bonner  and  I  came  upon  her  just  as  she  was 
giving  her  last  kick  out  there  behind  the  pig- 
sty, and  we  ran  to  call  Miss  Jemima.  She 
and  Mr.  Burley  came  out  and  looked  at  her, 
and  wondered  what  had  ailed  her,  and  said 
what  a  loss  she  was,  and  we — Joe  and  I — 
poked  at  her  with  sticks,  just  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  a  sure-enough  'goner,'  until 
Mr.  Burley  picked  her  up  and  threw  her  high 
up  upon  the  top  of  the  ice-house,  and  told  us 
to  let  her  alone.  I  saw  her  lying  up  there,  as 
stiff  as  a  poker,  early  this  morning,  and  then 
I  forgot  all  about  her  until  I  saw  that  we  had 
fowl  for  dinner.  While  the,  rest  of  you  were 
taking  your  seats,  I  slipped  out  of  the  dining- 
room  and  ran  to  look  for  her.  There  was  not 
a  sign  of  her  on  the  top  of  the  ice-house  ;  but 
on  my  way  back,  I  saw  a  heap  of  white  and 
speckled  feathers  in  a  basket  just  outside  the 
kitchen-door,  and  as  sure  as  I  am  a  live  boy, 
there  lay  Old  Whitey's  head  right  in  the 
mid<st  of  them  !  I  knew  it  by  the  top-knot. 
So  I  rather  thought  I  wouldn't  eat  fowl  to- 
day— there,  mamma !  I  knew  you  would  feel 
sick!"  Mrs.  Bell  had  arisen  hastily,  looking 
very  white — "but  papa  and  Uncle  Earle 
would  have  the  whole  story  !" 

(Conclusion  next  month.) 


AN  ITEM  WHICH  EVERY  MAN  SHOULD 
READ. 
We  have  probably  all  of  us  met  with  in- 
stances in  which  a  word  heedlessly  spoken 
against  the  reputation  of  a  female  has  been 
magnified  by  malicious  minds  until  the  cloud 
has  become  dark  enough  to  overshadow  her 
whole  existence.  To  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed— not  necessarily  from  bad  motives,  but 
from  thoughtlessness  —  to  speak  lightly  of 
females,  we  recommend  these  "hints"  as 
worthy  of  consideration  : — 

"Never  use  a  lady's  name  in  an  improper 
place,  at  an  improper  time,  or  in  mixed  com- 
pany.    Never  make  assertions  about  her  that 


you  think  are  untrue,  or  allusions  that  you 
feel  she  herself  would  blush  to  hear.  When 
yo'u  meet  with  men  who  do  not  scruple  to 
make  use  of  a  woman's  name  in  a  reckless 
and  unprincipled  manner,  shun  them,  for 
they  are  the  very  worst  members  of  the  com- 
munity— men  lost  to  every  sense  of  honor, 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  Many  a  good  and 
worthy  woman's  character  has  been  forever 
ruined  and  her  heart  broken  by  a  lie,  manu- 
factured by  some  villain,  and  repeated  where 
it  should  not  have  been,  and  in  the  presence 
of  those  whose  little  judgment  could  not 
deter  them  from  circulating  the  foul  and  brag- 
ging report.  A  slander  is  soon  propagated, 
and  the  smallest  thing  derogatory  to  a  wo- 
man's character  will  fly  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  magnify  as  it  circulates  until  its 
monstrous  weight  crushes  the  poor  uncon- 
scious victim.  Respect  the  name  of  woman, 
for  your  mother  and  sisters  are  women ;  and  as 
you  would  have  their  fair  name  untarnished, 
and  their  lives  unembittered  by  the  slander- 
er's biting  tongue,  heed  the  ill  that  your  own 
words  may  bring  upon  the  mother,  the  sister, 
or  the  wife  of  some  fellow-creature." 
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(Mrs.  Susan  W.  Crosby  died  in  Brunswick,  Missouri, 
February  13,  1864.) 

BY  E.    CROSBY. 

0  FAIR  and  lovely !     They,  whose  eyes 

Had  rested  on  thy  face, 
Not  soon  forget  that  radiant  smilo 

Of  gentleness  and  grace. 
0  fair  and  lovely !    They,  who  heard 

Thy  words  of  truth  refined, 
Forget  the  beauty  of  the  brow 

In  beauty  of  the  mind. 

0  fair  and  lovely  !    Many  a  heart 
With  grateful  warmth  retains 

The  record  of  thy  liberal  deeds 

That  soothed  their  wants  and  pain. 
But  all  the  charms  that  cheered  our  home 

To  me  were  only  known — 
And  all  the  inner  life  of  love 

Reserved  for  me  alone. 
So  is  my  grief  unfathomed  still 

By  those  who  but  beheld 
The  polished  surface  of  the  gem 

That  heaven's  own  spirit  held. 
And  yet,  remembering  how  thy  breast 

Was  on  the  Saviour  staid, 
And  how  His  arm  embraced  thy  soul 

In  the  dark  valley's  shade — 
Remembering  that  the  pure  in  heart 

God's  glorious  face  shall  see — 

1  kneel  amid  my  tearS;  and  pour 
A  hymn  of  praise  for  thee  ! 
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To  be  the  minister's  wife  is  the  very  ne  plus 
ultra  of  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  a  village 
maiden,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States. 
No  one  can  deny  that;  and,  knowing  this  to 
be  the  case,  no  one  can  wonder  that  a  single 
man  is  generally  exceedingly  successful  in  a 
rural  district,  while  a  married  clergyman  finds 
it  far  more  difficult  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression under  the  argus  eyes  perpetually 
fixed  upon  himself  and  his  spouse,  who  never, 
in  any  case,  comports  herself  in  a  manner 
which  quite  tallies  with  the  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  spinsters  in  her  husband's  congregation 
as  to  what  the  clergyman's  wife  ought  to  be. 

The  gentlemen -who  had  successively,  but, 
alas  !  not  successfully,  filled  the  pastorate  of 
Appleblow,  had  good  reason  to  learn  this  les- 
son by  heart.  They  had  all  been  married 
men;  they  had  all  had  large  families  and 
small  salaries,  principally  paid  in  what  was 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  ''green  truck" 
and  "garden  sass,"  and  had  never  given 
satisfaction.  After  the  first  few  months,  the 
trustees  groaned  over  the  salary.  The  elders 
began  to  wonder  whether  Brother  A.  was  quite 
right  on  ''  them  there  doctrinal  p'ints."  The 
congregation  complained  of  not  being  visited 
enough,  of  not  being  sufficiently  edified.  A 
few  influential  personages  gave  up  their  pews, 
and  travelled  miles  every  Sunday  to  a  church 
in  another  village  where  they  were  better 
pleased,  even  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the 
fourth  commandment  with  regard  to  the 
' '  cattle' '  and  the  ' '  man-servant. ' '  And  finally 
matters  came  to  a  crisis,  and  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  Appleblow  pulpit,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  young  ministers  and  old,  who 
preached  "by  request,"  and  generally  made 
a  favorable  impression.  And  finally  another 
call  was  made,  another  pastor  came,  was  wel- 
comed, fSted,  treated  to  donation  parties, 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  popular  favor  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  descended  as  ra- 
pidly, until  his  light  died  out  in  darkness. 

Appleblow  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
this  respect ;  it  was,  in  fact,  famed  for  its 
dismission  of  pastors  without  peculiar  provo- 
cation. Clergymen,  so  to  speak,  ' '  fought  shy' ' 
of  the  pretty  village  with  the  white  spire  in 
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the  middle  of  it,  and  declined  calls  thereunto  ; 
and  many  a  grave  middle-aged  man  gave  good 
advice  to  Walter  Redlaw,  the  newly-fledged 
clergyman  who  at  last  proclaimed  himself 
willing  to  be  installed  as  pastor  of  Appleblow. 
Men  of  more  experience,  men  old  enough  to 
be  Redlaw's  grandfather,  had  failed  there — 
able  men,  too,  whose  orthodoxy  could  not  be 
questioned.  Redlaw  was  a  man  of  promise — 
why  should  he  doom  himself  to  certain  dis- 
appointment at  the  outset  of  his  career? 
Nobody  approved  of  the  act ;  but  Redlaw, 
ardent,  hopeful,  and  not  twenty-five,  was  all 
the  more  resolved  to  accept  the  call.  To  suc- 
ceed where  no  one  else  had  ever  succeeded 
before  him,  to  do  good,  to  become^beloved,  to 
see  his  congregation  grow  about  him,  and  to 
end  his  days  at  last  where  he  had  begun  his 
life  of  pastor,  wept  for  by  old  and  young,  and 
humbly  looking  forward  for  reward  in  heaven 
for  the  good  he  (as  an  instrument  in  his 
Maker's  hands)  had  done  amongst  his  flock — 
a  pure  and  beautiful  ambition,  albeit  worldly 
men  might  smile  at  it  as  being  very  humble. 

So  Walter  Redlaw  came  to  Appleblow,  and 
stood  before  the  pulpit  during  the  ceremony 
of  installation  one  evening,  and  received  the 
charge  from  the  presbytery  with  an  humble 
determination  (Grod  helping  him)  to  obey  it ; 
and  the  next  Sabbath  stood  in  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  unto  the  people. 

There  are  some  very  few  young  men  who 
have  all  a  woman's  beauty  without  being 
effeminate.  Walter  Redlaw  was  one  of  these. 
He  had  soft  golden-brown  hair,  which  could 
not  be  dubbed  "red"  by  his  greatest  enemy. 
A  broad,  high  forehead,  white  as  flesh  and 
blood  could  be,  regular  features,  pearly  teeth, 
and  a  color  that  came  and  went — now  the 
faintest  tinge  of  rose-leaf,  now  deepest  carna- 
tion. Moreover,  he  was  neither  puny  nor 
ungraceful,  stood  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
had  a  voice  clear  and  musical,  and  powerful 
enough  to  fill  the  church  without  an  eflfort, 
and  give  old  Deacon  Pugsby  for  the  first  time 
no  chance  to  deliver  himself  of  his  well  worn 
jest — "Dominie  hadn't  nuthin'  to  say  t'  us  to- 
day, so  he  thort  he  'd  mumble  on't,  so  'st  we 
shouldn't  know  it." 
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Village  girls,  with  bright  round  eyes  and 
cheeks  into  which  the  peony-red  seemed  burnt 
as  are  the  hues  of  porcelain,  wondered  at  the 
delicate  and  aristocratic  beauty  of  his  face. 
Even  the  maiden  lady  who  had  played  the 
organ  in  the  gallery  for  fifteen  years  turned 
around  on  her  stool,  and  looked  down  upon 
him  with  a  sort  of  sad  regret  in  her  poor  old 
heart  that  she  had  not  married  in  her  girl- 
hood, and  had  not  now  a  son  like  this,  as  she 
might,  if — ah,  if!  But  there  had  been  a  quar- 
rel, and  a  return  of  rings,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  was  no  use  thinking  of  it  now, 
only  that  boy's  mother  must  be  proud  of  him. 
And  the  old  maid  turned  toward  the  organ 
and  Old  Hundred  again. 

That  day  bright  eyes  looked  up  at  the  young 
minister ;  and  many  a  girl,  if  the  truth  were 
but  known,  thought  more  of  his  fair  face  than 
of  his  sermon ;  and  he,  preaching  with  all 
liis  soul  in  the  words  he  uttered,  thought  not 
at  all  of  any  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  quite  understand  this, 
for  that  night,  when  family  prayers  were  over, 
and  shutters  closed  and  barred,  and  old  folks 
snoring  in  their  beds,  more  than  one  girl  in 
the  snug  little  village  of  Appleblow  stood  be- 
fore her  glass  and  wondered  how  she  would 
look  in  white  muslin,  and  orange-flowers,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  bride  ;  or  in  black 
silk  dress,  and  broche  shawl,  and  straw  bonnet 
trimmed  with  white  ribbon  (Appleblow  fash- 
ions were  yet  primitive),  sailing  slowly  up 
the  aisle  of  the  little  church  some  Sunday, 
while  envious  maidens  gazed,  and  whispered 
"There  goes  the  minister's  wife." 

And,  at  the  same  moment,  Walter  Redlaw, 
sitting  at  his  desk,  traced,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  long  and  loving  letter,  the  words — "My 
dearest  Rosa." 

No,  we  are  not  going  to  be  so  treacherous 
as  to  give  that  letter  to  our  readers.  SuiSce 
it  to  say  that  it  would  have  nipped  the  budding 
hopes  of  maiden  Appleblow  with  an  untimely 
frost. 

Sewing-societies,  fairs,  tea-drinkings,  mer- 
ry-makings of  all  kinds  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Appleblow,  so  to  speak, 
caroused,  though  in  a  genteel  and  virtuous 
fashion,  for  the  next  three  months,  and  Miss 
Pinchemall,  the  dressmaker,  took  a  new  ap- 
prentice, and  superintended  the  fitting  de- 
partment herself,  leaving  the  needle  to  vulgar 
hands,  so  great  was  the  demand  upon  her 
skill.  New  bonnets,  too,  purchased  in  "the 
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city,"  came  by  express  to  Appleblow,  and  the 
nine  Misses  Fish  excited  envy  unparalleled  by 
appearing  in  the  first  bodices  ever  seen  in  the 
village,  all  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with 
scarlet. 

Successful !  there  had  never  been  such  a 
success  before ;  nobody  dared  to  find  fault 
with  Walter  Redlaw,  upheld  by  all  the  wo- 
mankind of  Appleblow — maid  and  matron, 
young  and  old,  grandmothers,  granddaugh- 
ters, mammas,  spinsters,  aunts,  and  school- 
girls yet  in  pantalettes  with  frills. 

By  and  by  whispered  rumors  were  set 
afloat.  The  young  minister  had  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  Miss  Smith,  he  was  seen  out 
walking  with  Miss  Brown,  he  had  taken  tea 
thrice  with  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  two  unmar- 
ried daughters  ;  in  fact,  he  was  engaged  in 
turn  to  every  single  lady  in  the  village,  if 
report  said  truly ;  though,  on  the  statement 
being  made  over  the  teacups,  some  one  was 
always  found  to  aver,  with  downcast  looks  and 
conscious  blushes,  that  she  had  "particular 
reasons  for  knowing  the  rumor  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  the  slightest  foundation." 

Then  "dearest  friends"  became  rivals,  and 
feminine  Damons  and  Pythiases  "didn't 
speak,"  and  young  farmers,  tradesmen,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  doctor  were  jilted,  one 
and  all,  in  the  most  ruthless  manner,  for  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  young  pastor,  who  had 
no  more  thought  of  aspiring  to  be  king  of 
hearts  in  Appleblow  than  he  had  of  attempt- 
ing to  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  who,  gentle  and  amiable  in  thought 
and  manner,  liked  all  women,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  them  to  encourage  all  those  foolish 
ideas  which  came  into  their  heads  of  their  own 
accord,  and  would  not  be  driven  out  again. 

And  so  the  days  passed  on.  Spring  van- 
ished, summer  followed  in  her  steps,  autumn 
came,  and  every  grapevine  in  Appleblow  hung 
heavy  with  their  purple  fruitage  ;  and  amidst 
its  balmiest  days,  when  a  golden  haze  hung 
over  everything,  and  russets  were  more  glo- 
rious, and  the  moon  seemingly  rounder  and 
more  brilliant  than  it  ever  was  before,  Walter 
Redlaw  took  the  train  to  New  York  one  eve- 
ning, and  it  was  known  that  there  was  to  be 
a  strange  face  in  the  pulpit  on  the  next  Sab- 
bath. 

There  was  a  special  tea-drinking  at  Deacon 
Yarrow's  to  discuss  the  cause  of  this  ;  and 
stories,  hatched  no  one  knew  how  or  by  whom, 
were  circulated. 
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Mr.  Redlaw's  mothex-  was  ill.  No,  that 
could  not  be,  for  Miss  Browu  knew,  "  lor  cer- 
tain sure,"  that  he  lost  his  mother  in  infancy. 

"His  sister  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
he  was  to  perform  the  coremonj."  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris had  this  from  good  authority,  but  better 
contradicted  her.  Mr.  Redlaw  was  an  only 
child,  and  consequently  had  no  sister  to  be 
given  in  marriage. 

Somebody  had  told  Deacon  Yarrow  that  a 
maiden  aunt  had  died,  leaving  the  minister  a 
large  fortune  in  real  estate.  This  was  very 
favorably  received,  and  gained  universal  be- 
lief. It  would  have  been  firmly  established, 
but  for  a  suggestion  of  old  Aunty  Brown,  who 
had.  neither  daughter  nor  granddaughter  her- 
self, and  who  threw  cold  water  on  the  air- 
castles  of  maids  and  matrons  by  saying,  with 
a  solemn  shake  of  her  head,  "  Mebbe  minis- 
ter 's  gone  tu  git  married  himself." 

Aunty  Brown  was  sent  to  Coventry  at  once  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  her  suggestion  made  an 
impression  even  on  those  who  averred  most 
loudly  that  it  "couldn't  possibly  be  so." 

It  was  not  the  reputation  of  the  Rev.  Silas 
Orrasby  that  drew  so  largo  an  attendance  at  the 
little  church  on  the  next  Sabbath.  Curiosity 
led  most  of  those  who  wore  bonnets  and  crino- 
line thither,  and  it  was  gratified  to  the  utmost, 
for  in  his  very  first  prayer  the  old  gentleman 
littered  a  devout  and  earnest  supplication  for 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation,  who  at  that 
very  moment,  perhaps,  took  upon  himself  the 
solemn  obligations  of  married  life.  Might  Hea- 
ven give  him  strength,  and  bless  him  and  his 
young  and  pious  wife,  etc.  It  was  a  prayer 
worth  listening  to,  but  the  ladies  of  Apple- 
blow  heard  nothing  after  the  word  wife.  They 
were  lost  in  astonishment ;  and  hurried  out 
of  church,  after  the  benediction,  with  indecent 
haste,  to  discuss  the  affair  by  their  own  fire- 
sides. And  on  Monday,  when  it  was  known 
by  all  that  black  Betty,  the  charwoman  of  the 
place,  was  engaged  to  scrub  and  scour  the  par- 
sonage ;  that  an  ingrain  carpet  had  been  sent 
down  from  New  York  for  the  parlor  floor,  and 
that  a  tea-set  had  atrived  in  a  box,  marked 
"this  side  up,  with  care,"  the  certainty  of  the 
astonishing  fact  became  established,  and  Ap- 
pleblow  joined  in  denouncing  Mr.  Redlaw  as  a 
despicable  flirt.  "And,"  said  the  plump 
mamma  of  the  nine  scraggy  Misses  Fish,  "of 
all  men,  a  minister  should  blush  to  earn  such 
a  reputation.  Nobody  would  believe  the  at- 
tention he  has  paid  my  girls.     I  couldn't  tell 


which  one  of  'em  he  wanted,  he  was  so  par- 
ticular to  all  of  'em." 

Other  mammas  said  much  the  same,  and 
during  the  afternoon  a  procession  of  "help" 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  cottage,  carrying  white  paper  parcels  con 
taining  principally  small  volumes — ' '  Practical 
Piety,"  "Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,"  tracts,  and 
hymn-books,  presents  from  Walter  Redlaw  to 
the  sisters  of  his  flock,  now  returned  with  indig- 
nation. The  excitement  lasted  all  the  week, 
and  was  still  strong  on  the  next  Sabbath  when 
the  minister  walked  up  the  church  aisle  with 
a  beautiful  girl  upon  his  arm,  and  the  Apple- 
blow  girls  looked  upon  a  face  so  exquisite  that 
none  of  them  could  resort  to  the  usual  course 
of  declaring  her  "not  the  least  good-looking." 

They  were  decorous  and  prudent  in  Apple- 
blow,  and  all  the  forms  of  courtesy  were  gone 
through  with.  The  new  minister's  wife  was 
invited  out  to  tea,  was  called  upon  by  all  the 
ladies  of  her  flock,  and  was  favored  with  a 
donation  party ;  nevertheless,  there  was  lit- 
tle cordial  feeling  in  Appleblow.  The  ladies 
did  not  take  kindly  to  their  pastor's  wife,  and 
soon  the  clouds  began  to  gather.  At  first,  in 
secret  whispers,  Mrs.  Redlaw's  bonnet  was  too 
gay,  she  was  frivolous,  not  a  good  house- 
keeper, not  zealous  in  good  works.  By  and 
by  louder,  more  serious  fault-finding,  not 
only  with  the  minister's  wife,  but  with  the 
minister  himself. 

The  women  began  it ;  the  men  were  talked 
over  by  their  wives  ;  finally  the  first  step  was 
taken.  'Squire  Gorse  and  his  family  gave  up 
their  pew,  and  found  themselves  more  edified 
by  the  Baptist  clergyman  in  the  next  village ; 
others  followed  their  example.  The  fault- 
finding and  slander  reached  the  parsonage 
itself,  and  little  Rosa  Redlaw,  with  her  head 
upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  sobbed :  "What 
shall  I  do,  Walter  ?  I  meant  to  help  you,  and  to 
make  them  all  like  me,  and  you  see  how  it  is." 

And  the  young  clergyman  soothed  his  weep- 
ing wife,  and  bade  her  have  good  cheer,  for 
matters  would  mend,  and  all  would  be  right 
again.  He  was  mistaken ;  matters  did  not 
mend ;  they  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and,  a 
year  from  the  date  of  his  marriage,  came  to  a 
climax.  A  bevy  of  trustees  waited  upon  him 
in  his  study,  and  bemoaned  their  wrongs. 
They  paid  a  large  salary  ;  they  expected  the 
pastor  to  do  his  part,  and  he  lost  them  money 
— absolutely  had  emptied  the  church,  instead 
of  filling  it.     Besides,   his  wife  should  have 
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been  instructed  in  lier  duty.  She  had  made 
herself  generally  disliked  ;  if  the  minister's 
wife  were  not  popular,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant 
thing.     Could  he  explain  ? 

Of  course  the  visit  ended  as  they  expected ; 
there  was  but  one  consummation  possible ; 
Appleblow  knew,  in  a  day  or  so,  that  their 
pastor  was  about  to  leave  the  place  forever. 

The  winter  had  set  in — an  unhealthy  win- 
ter, warm  and  moist,  instead  of  cold  and 
bracing.  Rumors  of  prevailing  ill  health 
spread  over  Appleblow,  and  the  minister, 
packing  his  books  in  his  study,  came  to  hear 
of  them.  They  grew  louder.  Whole  families 
of  children  sickened-  and  lay  low  ;  and  a  dread 
cry  arose — "It  is  the  smallpox  !" 

One  day  Walter  Redlaw  left  his  home  to 
perform  the  burial  service  over  the  graves  of 
three  children  of  one  family.  The  next  their 
mother  called  him  to  the  bedside  of  her  hus- 
band, to  see  him  also  die.  And  with  these 
deaths  the  horrors  of  that  time,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  dwelt  there  then,  began 
in  earnest. 

Men,  women,  and  children  sickened  with 
the  loathsome  pestilence.  Horror  seized  those 
yet  unsmitten,  and  they  fled.  Appleblow  be- 
came a  great  lazar-house,  and  Walter  Redlaw 
said  to  his  young  wife  :  "Let  us  go  quickly, 
dear  one,  before  the  scourge  falls  upon  our 
household." 

But  she,  as  he  spoke,  left  her  seat,  and 
knelt  before  him,  resting  her  head  upon  his 
breast,  as  he  still  sat  before  their  evening  fire, 
in  a  child-like  fashion,  all  her  own,  and,  as  he 
sheltered  her  upon  his  bosom,  whispered: 
"My  husband,  do  not  bid  me  go,  for  I  must 
stay  here  and  do  all  I  can — watch  with  them, 
nurse  them,  strive  to  comfort  the  bereaved.  I 
should  indeed  be  all  they  think  me,  if  I,  their 
pastor's  wife,  fled  at  such  an  hour." 

The  man  listened  at  first  unconvinced.  ' '  We 
owe  them  nothing,"  he  said.;  "they  have  used 
us  shamefully.  Remember,  I  am  actually  their 
pastor  no  longer." 

But  his  wife  gently  pleaded  ;  pleaded  to  stay 
amidst  the  danger,  to  aid  him  in  the  duties 
which  would  fall  to  him  amidst  the  sick  and 
dying  ;  and,  touching  his  heart  and  soul  by 
her  sweet  Christian  spirit,  brought  him  at  last 
to  say:  "You  shall  have  it  as  you  choose, 
Rosa  ;  we  will  stay  amidst  this  hard  heathen- 
hearted  people  in  their  hour  of  trial ;  but, 
God  sparing  us,  we  will  leave  them  when  it  is 
over,  and  go  elsewhere." 


And  Rosa  Redlaw  rejoiced  and  thanked  him. 
But  by  and  by  a  natural  womanly  dread  came 
into  her  heart,  and  %he  looked  at  him  with 
tears  in  her  dark  eyes.  "  Walter,"  she  whis- 
pered, blushing  as  she  spoke,  "you  have  often 
called  me  beautiful.  Should  I  lose  that  beauty, 
could  you  love  me  still  ?  Should  this  pesti- 
lence, falling  upon  me,  scar  and  mar  my  face, 
would  I  be  as  dear  to  you  ?  Speak  truly, 
darling." 

But  he  had  no  need  to  speak,  for  she  read 
the  constancy  and  purity  of  his  love  in  the 
one  long  look  he  gave  her,  and  sobbed  upon 
his  shoulder — "Nay,  then,  I  shall  have  no 
fear." 

At  dawn  the  two  went  forth  upon  their 
mission. 

In  their  selfish  horror,  kinsfolk  fled  from 
each  other.  Sisters  shrunk  from  those  who 
had  been  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  children 
deserted  their  parents,  friends  grew  brutal  to 
each  other ;  but  those  two  young  creatures 
never  swerved  from  their  appointed  task  ;  like 
ministering  angels,  they  went  from  house  to 
house,  aiding  the  overtasked  physician,  sup- 
porting the  mother's  failing  courage,  coming 
to  the  lonely  and  deserted  in  their  greatest 
need.  Sometimes  they  were  tog-ether,  but 
more  frequently  apart,  there  was  so  much  to 
do.  When  they  could,  they  met  at  night  in 
the  old  parsonage  ;  but  often  dying  couches 
or  sick  beds,  where  lives  hung  in  the  balance, 
kept  them  separated  for  several  days.  But 
their  hearts  and  prayers  followed  each  other 
always. 

It  was  a  trying  time,  but  they  were  very 
brave  and  faithful.  Some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  cruel  to  Rosa  Redlaw  were  her  pa- 
tients now,  and  lay  helpless  as  infants  while 
she  fanned  the  flickering  flame  of  life  within 
their  bosoms. 

When,  save  for  her,  no  friend  had  watched 
beside  the  couch  of  loathsome  disease  ;  when 
in  the  death  room,  pestilence-haunted,  she 
sat  all  night  and  watched ;  when  her  own 
hands  robed  the  dead  infant  for  its  last  sleep, 
and  it  was  known  to  all  what  mission  she  had 
taken  upon  herself,  wonder  filled  the  village, 
and  in  a  little  while  there  arose  to  Heaven  so 
many  prayers  for  Rosa  Redlaw  and  her  hus- 
band that,  had  the  Mohammedan  belief  been 
true,  they  need  have  had  no  dread  of  the 
"burning  path,"  it  must  have  been  paved  so 
thickly. 

And  in  time,  though  that  day  was  slow  in 
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coming,  the  pestilence  began  to  abate,  and 
health  came  to  Appleblovv  again,  with  the 
sharp  frosts  and  keen  oold  air  of  the  Christ- 
mas time.  On  Christmas  day  joy-bells  were 
rung  from  the  steeples  in  Api)leblow,  to  tell 
the  people  that  the  rod  was  lifted. 

But  before  night  sad  news  ran  through  the 
village.  She  who  had  watched  with  them, 
who  had  been  so  tender  and  so  faithful,  who 
had  passed  through  those  fearful  scenes  when 
the  pestilence  was  at  its  worst  as  though  she 
bore  a  charmed  life,  was  smitten,  now  that 
she  was  no  longer  needed. 

The  shutters  of  the  parsonage  were  closed, 
the  windows  darkened,  silence  as  of  death 
reigned  throughout  its  rooms,  for  the  angel  of 
the  house  lay  trembling  on  the  margin  of  the 
grave.  Another  pastor  preached  this  Sabbath 
in  Appleblow,  and  all  knew  well  why  he  was 
there.  Walter  Eedlaw  watched  beside  his 
darling's  bed,  and  never  left  it  day  or  night. 

Penitential  tears  fell  in  Appleblow  that  Sab- 
bath ;  prayers  went  up  to  Heaven  for  the  pas- 
tor's fair  young  wife,  and  the  angels  heard 
them,  and  heard  also  those  of  the  young 
husband,  and  bore  them  through  the  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  sang  them  to  celestial  music  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne,  telling  how  good  she 
was,  and  how  true,  and  so  fit  for  heaven  that 
it.  were  a  mercy  to  less  perfect  mortals  to  let 
her  stay  on  earth. 

And  the  Most  High  listened.  The  death 
angel's  wings  flung  their  shadow  on  the  portal 
of  the  parsonage,  but  did  not  pass  it ;  and, 
pale  and  feeble,  but  with  life  still  strong  in 
her  young  breast,  for  she  clung  to  her  husband 
with  all  a  woman's  earnestness,  and  loved 
earth  for  his  sake.  Rose  Redlaw  lay  at  last 
free  from  the  burning  fever,  certain  to  live — 
so  the  old  doctor  said,  with  tears  in  his  gray 
eyes. 

But  was  she  sure  of  her  soft,  childlike 
beauty,  of  her  pearly  skin,  of  her  golden  hair, 
of  her  bright  blue  eyes  ?  God  alone  could 
tell.  But  Walter,  bending  over  her,  thought 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  her  on  the  day 
when  she  entered  on  her  task  of  peril  and 
self-denial,  and  knew,  knowing  how  dear  she 
was  to  him,  that  no  change  in  his  darling's 
beauty  could  change  his  love. 

And  into  the  darkened  room  health  came, 
bringing  balm  ;  and  the  sun  shone  in  again, 
and  the  soft  air  breathed  through  the  lattice, 
and  the  birds  sang  in  their  golden  cages  and 
the    housemaid    in    her    kitchen,    where    she 


made  dainty  messes  for  the  convalescent ;  and 
there  came  a  Sabbath  at  last  when  Rose  was 
well  enough  to  go  to  church  with  her  hus- 
band. 

Appleblow  knew  it,  and  the  church  was  full, 
and  out  upon  the  grass  in  the  church-yard 
groups  were  gathered,  girls  and  boys,  young 
married  couples,  old  folks  who  had  seen  their 
grandchildren  grow  to  be  men  and  women  and 
die.  And,  waiting  in  the  morning  sunlight  of  a 
pleasant  winter  day.  they  saw  their  pastor  com- 
ing along  the  frost-hardened  road  with  his  wife 
upon  his  arm.  They  came  nearer,  and  they  saw 
how  frail  her  form  had  grown ;  but  still  her  veil 
was  down,  and  they  could  not  see  her  face 
until,  standing  amongst  them,  she  put  it  back, 
and  then — yes,  breaths  were  held,  and  all 
eyes  riveted  upon  those  features  ;  and  there 
was  a  hush,  unbroken,  until  a  child's  voice, 
clear  as  dropping  silver,  arose  upon  the  air ; 
"Oil,  mother,  look;  the  lady  is  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever."  And  then,  though  it  was 
Sunday,  and  in  New  England,  and  beside  a 
church,  a  cheer  arose  upon  the  air,  and  men 
tossed  their  caps  on  high,  and  women  sobbed  ; 
she  sobbed  also,  beautiful  Rose  Redlaw,  thank- 
ing God  for  all  this  love,  and  thanking  Him 
also,  as  a  woman  must,  that  He  had  not  taken 
from  her  the  charms  in  which  her  husband 
took  such  tender  pride,  and  of  which,  for 
his  sake  more  than  for  her  own,  she  was  also 
just  a  little  proud,  though  she  had  laid  that 
pride  aside,  knowing  well  her  danger,  when 
she  went  forth  upon  her  mission.  M 

They  never  spoke  against  the  minister's 
wife  after  that  in  Appleblow.  Amongst  them 
she  lived  and  moved  as  might  some  loving 
queen,  and  dwelt  in  the  old  parsonage,  beau- 
tified as  the  temple  of  some  saint  might  have  |JU 
been,  until  her  youth  changed  to  maturity  tR 
and  her  maturity  to  age  ;  and  there  you  may 
see  her  yet,  and  her  husband  also,  though  his 
hair,  like  hers,  is  of  frosted  silver.  And  his 
grandson  fills  the  pulpit,  for  Appleblow  loves 
the  race  of  Redlaw,  and  will  not  part  with 
them.  M 


Contentment. — He  is  happier  who  has  little, 
and  with  that  little  is  content,  than  he  who 
has  much,  and  with  it  impatience  for  more. 

Speech  and  Silence. — With  your  friend 
speech  and  silence  are  one,  for  a  communion 
mysterious  and  intangible  reaches  from  heart 
to  heart. 
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Characters. 

Banquerupt,  a  retired  merchant. 

Selim, 

Conrad,   >  Ins  three  sons. 

Casper, 


Selim,      ^ 
Conrad,   >  his  tit 
Z!asper,  y 
Helena,     '\ 
Marietta,  > 
Beauty,      y 


his  three  daughters. 


Prince  Virtuous,  the  Beast,  afterwards  a  hand- 
some prince. 
Golden  Wings,  a  fairy. 

Costumes. 

Banquerupt.  Scene  1st.  A  farmer's  dress. 
Scene  2d.  Rich  dress  of  velvet.  Scene  5th. 
Dressing-gowu  and  slippers.  Scene  6th  same 
as  Scene  2d. 

Selim.  Scene  1st  and  2d.  A  farmer's  dress. 
Scene  M  and  6th.  A  scholar's  dress  of  black 
silk,  with  a  square  cap. 

Conrad  and  Casper.  Scene  1st  and  2d.  A 
farmer's  dress.  Scene  'dd  and  6th.  A  captain's 
uniform. 

Helena  and  Marietta.  Scene  1st  and  2d. 
Shabby  dresses  of  worn-out  finery,  faded  silk 
dresses,  old  satin  shoes,  and  disordered  hair. 
Scenes  M,  5th,  and  6th.  Dresses  of  rich  silk, 
with  flowers,  feathers,  and  jewels. 

Beauty.  Scenes  1st,  2d,  and  dd.  A  neat 
cottager's  dress  of  chintz.  Scenes  A.th,  5th, 
and  6th.  A  very  rich  dress  of  velvet  and  satin, 
with  jewels  on  hair,  neck,  and  arms. 

Prince  Virtuous.  Scenes  dd,  4th,  and  5th, 
part  of  6th.  A  beast's  skin,  a  head.  (This  is 
easily  procurable  at  a  costumer's,  and  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  other  dress  to 
be  worn  under  it.)  Last  dress,  a  rich  velvet 
suit,  slashed  with  satin,  jewelled  cap,  and  shoe 
buckles. 

Golden  Wings.  A  gauze  dress,  headdress 
of  fine  feathers  spangled,  white  lace  wings, 
thickly  si^angled  with  gold. 

Scene  I.  —  The  cottage  of  Banquerupt.  Curtain 
rises,  discovering  Beauty  putting  the  breakfast 
upon  the  table. 

Beau.  There  !  breakfast  is  ready,  and  I  am 
sure  ray  father  and  brothers  will  be  satisfied. 
I  was  up  before  sunrise  to  gather  the  water- 
cresses,  and  the  eggs  are  fresh  and  tempting. 
The  bread  is  my  own  baking,  and  my  butter 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  village. 
Oh,  liow  I  wisli  my  sisters  could  see  the 
pleasures  as  well  as  the  hardships  of  our  pre- 
sent life !  True,  we  have  no  luxuries,  but 
health  follows  labor,  and  content  is  the  re- 
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ward  of  industry.  I  am  sure  if  they  would 
look  for  blessings  instead  of  pain  in  our  pre- 
sent lot,  they  would  find  them  on  every  side. 
(^Goes  to  door  and  waves  her  hand,  returns  front.) 

They  see  me ! 

Enter  Banquerupt,  Selim,  Conrad,  and  Casper. 

Ban.  Breakfast  ready,  my  Beauty  ? 

Beau.  All  ready,  papa  !  (  They  all  sit  round 
the  table.) 

Sel.  (cutting  bread).  The  country  air  gives 
one  an  appetite  far  keener  than  is  felt  in  a 
student's  life  ! 

Cas.  (eating).  We've  got  the  corn  all  un- 
derground. Beauty. 

Beau.  Then  you  can  rest  to-day  ? 

Con.  No,  indeed  ;  the  other  lots  are  waiting 
for  the  plough,  seed,  and  harrow.  We  '11 
feed  on  produce  of  our  own  cultivation  this 
year. 

Ban.  With  Beauty  for  a  cook. 

Beau.  And  hunger  for  a  sauce. 

Ban.  Sisters  not  up  yet.  Beauty  ? 

Beau.  Not  yet !     They  seldom  rise  so  early. 

Ban.  Come,  lads,  we  must  not  linger,  how- 
ever tempting  Beauty  makes  her  breakfast. 
One  kiss,  little  one,  to  sweeten  to-day's  toil. 
(Kisses  her.)     And  now,  boys,  to  work  ! 

[Exit  Banquerupt. 

Sel.  Don't  work  too  hard  to-day,  Beauty. 
Anything  will  do  for  dinner,  and  you  are  too 
precious  to  be  overworked !  Good-morning, 
little  sister  !  {Exit  Selim. 

Cas.  I  'm  a  new  man,  Beauty,  after  such  a 
famous  breakfast.  [Exit  Casper. 

Con.  What  should  we  do  without  you  to 
cheer  us.  Beauty  ?  [Exit  Conrad. 

Beau.  Oh,  is  not  so  much  love  reward  for 
any  toil  ?  My  dear,  dear  father,  and  my  kind 
brothers  so  overrate  the  little  I  can  do  to  soften 
their  hard  lot,  that  my  whole  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude.  Hi  our  old  home,  before  my  father 
lost  his  princely  wealth,  we  scarcely  knew  the 
pleasures  of  afiection.  My  father  was  en- 
grossed in  business,  my  brothers  at  their  stu- 
dies, my  sisters  always  away  seeking  pleasure 
in  bails  or  parties,  while  my  masters  took 
every  hour  in  the  day  preparing  me  for  entry 
into  the  great  world  of  gayety.     But  now, 
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how  different.  This  reverse  of  fortune  which 
seemed  so  hard  to  bear  has  made  the  love 
between  my  fatlier,  brothers,  and  myself  our 
sweetest  pleasure.  Would  that  my  sisters 
joined  our  circle  ! 

Enter  Marietta  and  Helena. 
Mar.    (fretfully).    Anything    fit    to    eat   for 
♦  breakfast,  Beauty  ? 

Beau.  Indeed  there  is  !  Fresh  bread,  new 
laid  eggs,  watercresses,  and  pure  milk. 

Hel.  Faugh  !  what  trash  !  Is  there  no  sweet 
cake,  no  jam,  no  potted  meat  ? 

Beau.  You  know,  dear  sister,  these  luxu- 
ries are  now  out  of  our  reach. 

liar.  It  is  very  hard  that  we  cannot  even 
have  enough  to  eat.  Father  is  frightfully 
stingy. 

Beau.  Oh,  Marietta  !     Our  dear  father  !     He 
toils  early  and  late  to  give  us  comfort. 
Mel.  (sneering).  Comfort,  indeed! 
3Iar.  0  cruel  fortune  ! 
Beau.  Will  you  not  eat  some  breakfast  ? 
Mar.  I  have  no  appetite  for  such  rude  fare. 
Beau.  Ah,   you  should  rise  at  dawn,  spin, 
sew,   or  cook,   taste  the  fresh  air^  by  feeding 
the  poultry,  or  seeing  Mooly  get  her  break- 
fast, hunt  after  eggs  in  the  hay,  and  let  the 
sun  kiss  your  cheek  when  it  rises  !     Then  you 
would  find  the  fare  delicious. 

Hel.  And  look  as  coarse  and  blowsy  as  a 
milkmaid.     I  have  no  taste  for  such  vulgar 
pursuits ! 
Mar.   Nor  I ! 

Beau.  But  you  take  no  exercise. 
Hel.  We  have  no  carriage  ! 
Beau.  I  walk. 

Mar.  Oh,  you  are  a  paragon!  (Sneering.) 
We  do  not  aspire  to  the  virtues  of  a  milkmaid 
.  or  the  perfections  of  a  housekeeper. 

.'Enter  Banquerupt,  Selim,  Casper,  and  Conrad. 

Ban.  News  !  news  !  good  news  ! 

Hel.  0,  what  is  it  ?     Tell  it  quickly  ! 

Mar.  Have  you  regained  your  fortune  ? 

Ban.  Not  all ;  but  one  of  my  most  i-ichly 
laden  vessels,  which  was  supposed  lost,  has 
safely  arrived  at  port ! 

Sel.  Our  father's  cloak  and  hat,  dear  Beauty ; 
he  must  go  instantly  to  town.     [Exit  Beauty. 

Hel.  Dear  father,  you  will  not  forget  to  buy 
us  new  gowns  and  bonnets.  We  are  shabby 
,as  beggars. 

Mar.  And  new  jewels,  dear  father.  The 
few  .we  have  left  are  quite  out  of  date. 


Enter  Beauty,  ivith  cloak,  cane,  and  hat.     She 
assists  her  father  in  putting  them  on. 

Hel.  We  can  again  keep  a  carriage! 

Mar.  And  have  dainty  food. 

Con.  Ah,  if  my  commission  is  now  within 
my  reach ! 

Sel.  Perhaps  some  new  books  can  now  be 
purchased  ! 

Cas.  We  can  hire  laborers  for  some  of  the 
farm  work. 

Beau,  (aside).  Oh,  if  this  good  fortune  will 
only  relieve  my  dear  father  of  his  heavy  toil 
and  care  ! 

Ban.  I  must  be  off.  I  will  return  as  soon 
as  possible.     Kiss  me,  dear  children. 

Mar.  (kissing  him).  Bring  me  a  blue  silk 
dress  and  satin  cloak,  dear  father. 

Hel.  (kissing  him).  And  me  a  set  of  Orient 
pearls,  in  golden  setting,  dear  papa. 

Con.  (embracing  him).  Buy  my  captain's 
commission,  if  you  can. 

Sel.  (embracing  him).  Bring  rne  the  latest 
books  for  my  share,  father. 

Cas.  (embracing  him).  Purchase  me  ahorse. 

Beau,  (kissing  him  two  or  three  times).  Dear 
father,  return  soon  to  us.  Be  careful  not  to 
take  cold,  and,  if  you  can,  ride  home  in  the 
coach ;   it  is  a  long  walk  from  town. 

Ban.  But,  Beauty,  how  is  it  that  you  ask 
for  nothing  ?  What  can  I  bring  you,  dear 
child  ? 

Beau.  Since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  think  of 
me,  dear  fathei',  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would     ijj 
bring  me  a  rose,   for  we  have  none   in   our      ^ 
garden. 

Ban.  You  shall  have  one,  if  I  walk  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  find  it.  Good-by,  dear  !  Good- 
by,  all! 

All.  Good-by  !     Farewell ! 

[Exit  Banquerupt.      ■ 

Mar.  (sneering).  A  rose,   dear  papa!     Miss"      ' 
Modesty  ! 

Hel.  To  shame  us  for  our  paltry  requests. 
I  hate  affectation. 

Cas.,  Sel.,  and  Con.  Wo  must  return  to 
work.     Good-by,  Beauty. 

[Exeunt  Casper,  Selim,  aiid  Conrad. 

Beau.  I  fear  that  it  will  storm  to-night.     I 

hope   our   father  will   reach   the   city  safely 

(looks  out,  anxiousli/).    Heaven  guard  him  from 

all  harm  1  [  Curtain  falls. 

Scene  II.,  sa?ne  as  Scene  I. —  Curtain  rises,  dis- 
covering  Beauty  spinning,  Helena  sitting  idly 
before   the  fre,   Marietta   asleep  in   a   chairs 
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Conrad  mending  a  spade-  handle^  Casper  mak- 
ing a  net,  and  Selim  sorting  seeds. 

Beau.  It  is  surely  time  our  father  had  ar- 
rived.   I  hope  no  harm  befell  him  in  the  storm. 

Ilel.  Oh,  never  fear  ;  he  '11  come  home  safe- 
\y.  I  suppose  he  is  busily  occupied  in  invest- 
ing the  price  of  his  cargo. 

Beau,  (rising).  I  feel  very  anxious  (goes  to 
door).     Oh,  Selim,  Casper,  Conrad,  come  here ! 

Mar.  (waking  up).  What  is  the  matter? 

(All  go  to  the  door.) 

Beau.  A  great  chest,  directed  to  "  Bauque- 
rupt's  children,"  is  here  on  the  step. 

(Conrad,  Selim,  and  Casper  bring  in  the 
chest.) 

Con.  (raising  the  lid).   'Tis  full  of  gold! 

All.  Gold!      (They  crowd  round  the  box.) 

Hel.  Our  father  has  indeed  been  fortunate. 
He  has  sent  this  chest  to  herald  his  success. 

Enter  Banquerupt,  loith  roses. 

All.  Ah,  he  is  here  !  Dear  father,  welcome 
home  ! 

Ban.  (sadhj).  Poor  children ! 

Mar.  Poor  !  With  this  great  chest  of  gold, 
and  you  so  finely  dressed  ? 

Ban.  (seeing  chest).  Ah,  he  has  kept  his 
word.  (Giving  Beauty  the  roses.y^  Take  these 
roses.  Beauty ;  but  little  do  you  think  how 
dearly  they  have  cost  your  poor  father  ! 

Beau.  Oh,  father,  how  could  a  few  roses 
cost  much  ?     I  am  so  sorry  I  asked  for  them. 

Ban.  Yet  you  may  cherish  them  as  my  last 
gift.  Get  me  a  chair,  Conrad  ;  I  will  tell  you 
my  adventures.  (Conrad  gets  chair,  and  all 
sit  or  stand  near  while  he  speaks.)  Upon  my 
arrival  at  the  city,  dear  children,  I  found  that 
my  claim  upon  the  vessel  was  involved  in  a 
lawsuit,  which  was  decided  against  me,  and 
of  the  whole  cargo  I  received  only  enough  to 
hire  myself  a  horse. 

3Iar.  But  this  chest  of  gold  ? 

Ban.  Patience  ;  I  will  tell  you  all.  When 
within  a  few  miles  of  home,  thinking  of  the 
joy  I  should  have  in  again  joining  you,  my 
dear  children,  my  road  lay  through  a  thick 
forest,  and  I  lost  my  way.  It  rained  and 
snowed,  and  the  wind  was  so  high  that  I  could 
not  keep  my  seat  upon  my  horse.  Night 
came  on,  and  I  expected  nothing  but  to  die  of 
hunger,  or  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  animals. 

Con.   Poor  father ! 

Ban.  All  at  once,  when  I  was  nearly  de- 
spairing, I  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  long  row  of 
trees,  and  saw  a  light  at  the  end  of  them,  but 


it  seemed  a  great  way  off.  Leading  my  horse 
by  the  bridle,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to- 
ward it,  and  found  it  came  from  a  fine  palace, 
lighted  all  over.  I  soon  reached  the  gates, 
which  stood  open,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  no  one  in  any  of  the  yards.  My 
horse,  seeing  a  stable  door  open,  entered  it  at 
once,  and  helped  himself  to  a  fine  supply  of 
hay  and  oats  in  one  of  the  racks.  I,  mean- 
while, knocked  and  called,  but  no  one  answered 
my  summons. 

3Iar.  What  a  strange  adventure  ! 

Ban.  Tired  at  last  of  waiting,  I  entered  the 
house.  In  a  superbly  furnished  dining-room 
I  found  a  good  fire  and  a  meal  of  delicate 
dishes  spread  for  one.  Hoping  the  master  of 
the  house  would  pardon  me,  I  made  a  delicious 
supper,  dried  my  clothes,  and  sat  waiting  for 
some  one  to  appear.  At  midnight,  being 
faint  and  weary  with  my  long  ride,  I  ven- 
tured to  open  another  door ;  and,  seeing  a 
luxurious  bed,  took  courage  and  crept  into  it. 
A  profound  slumber  held  me  imtil  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  I  awoke,  to  find  my  old 
clothes  gone,  and  this  fine  suit  replacing  them. 

Beau.  Surely  this  palace  belonged  to  some 
good  fairy  who  pitied  your  misfortunes. 

Ban.  I  thought  so,  and  dressed  myself  with 
new  courage.  In  the  room  where  I  had 
supped  I  found  a  delicious  breakfast  spread 
:or  me  ;  and,  thanking  the  fairy  aloud  for  his 
kind  care  of  me,  I  prepared  to  depart.  Pass- 
ing through  the  garden,  I  found  the  snow  all 
gone,  and  bowers  of  beautiful  roses  blooming 
on  every  side.  Remembering  your  request, 
dear  Beauty,  I  gathered  a  few  to  bring  home. 
Hardly  had  I  done  so,  when  a  noise  like  thun- 
der filled  the  air,  and  a  monstrous  beast, 
armed  with  an  enormous  iron  club,  sprang 
before  me.  "Ungrateful  man!"  he  cried,  in 
a  terrible  voice,  "I  have  saved  your  life  by 
letting  you  into  my  palace,  and  in  return  you 
steal  my  roses,  which  I  value  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  belongs  to  me  !"  I  fell  upon 
my  knees  while  he  continued:  "But  you 
shall  make  amends  for  your  fault,  for  you  shall 
die  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Beau,  (kneeling  be/ore  her  father).  Oh,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me  for  having- caused  this 
terror  ? 

Con.  But  you  are  here,  safe  and  well. 

Ban.  I  implored  his  pardon,  calling  him  a 
lord,  but  he  was  angry  at  the  compliment, 
and  finally  let  me  come  home  on  condition 
that  one  of  my  daughters  returned  to  die  in 
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my  stead.  Dear  children,  no  thought  of  al- 
lowing the  sacrifice  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I 
knew,  if  I  seemed  to  accept  the  beast's  terms, 
I  could  at  least  embrace  you  all  once  more. 

Ilel.  But  this  gold.  You  have  told  us  no- 
thing of  this. 

Dan.  The  beast  made  me  promise  to  return 
myself  in  three  months,  if  my  daughters  re- 
fused, and  then  said:  "But  you  shall  not 
go  home  empty-handed.  Go  to  the  room  you 
slept  in,  and  you  will  find  a  chest  there.  Fill 
it  with  what  you  like  best,  and  I  will  get  it 
taken  to  your  house  for  you."  I  obeyed  him, 
filling  it  with  gold,  which  lay  in  heaps  around 
it,  feeling  that  if  I  must  die,  I  shall  at  least 
have  the  comfort  of  leaving  my  children  rich. 

Hel.  And  Beauty  is  the  cause  of  your  death 
(loeeping).  If  it  had  not  been  for  those  nasty 
roses,  this  generous  beast  might  have  been 
your  friend  for  life. 

Mar.  (weeping).  See  what  happens  from  the 
pride  of  the  little  wretch  ;  why  did  she  not 
ask  for  fine  things  as  we  did  ? 

Hel.  But,  to  be  sure,  Miss  will  not  be  like 
other  people. 

Mar.  Though  she  is  the  cause  of  her  father's 
death,  she  does  not  shed  one  tear. 

Beau.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  weep  for  the 
death  of  my  father,  for  he  shall  not  die  now. 
As  the  beast  will  accept  one  of  his  daughters, 
I  will  give  myself  up  to  him,  and  think  my- 
self happy  in  being  able  at  once  to  save  his 
life,  and  prove  my  love  for  the  best  of  fathers. 

Con.  No,  sister,  you  shall  not  die  ;  we  will 
go  in  search  of  this  monster,  my  brothers  ? 

Cas.  and  Sel.  At  once  ;  either  he  or  we  will 
perish. 

Ban.  Do  not  hope  to  kill  him  ;  his  power  is 
far  too  great  for  that  hope.  I  am  charmed 
with  the  kindness  of  Beauty,  but  I  will  not 
■  suffer  her  life  to  be  lost.  I  myself  am  old, 
and  cannot  expect  to  live  much  longer,  so  I 
shall  give  up  but  a  few  years  of  life,  and  only 
grieve  for  the  sake  of  my  children. 

Beau.  Never,  father,  shall  you  go  to  the 
palace  without  me  ;  for  you  cannot  hinder 
my  going  after  you  ;  though  young,  I  am  not 
over  fond  of  life,  and  I  would  much  rather  be 
eaten  up  by  this  monster  than  die  of  the  grief 
your  loss  would  give  me. 

Con.  Let  me  go,  dear  father. 

Ban.  No,  he  especially  said  a  c/awf/Zi^c?-;  but 
Beauty  shall  never  go.  I  had  rather  die  a 
thousand  times. 

Beau.  Dear  father,  you  cannot  alter  my  re- 


solve.    If  you  will  not  accompany  me,  I  will 
alone  seek  this  palace  and  find  the  monster. 

llel.  0  let  her  go,  dear  father  I  Her  life  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  yours. 

Mar.  Listen  to  us  all,  father !  Let  Beauty 
go. 

Con.  Unnatural  sisters  ! 

Ban.  Oh,  my  children,  you  tear  my  very 
heart. 

Beau.  We  have  three  months  yet  before  us, 
and  for  the  present  let  us  talk  of  other  mat- 
ters. Know,  dear  father,  that  in  your  absence 
Helena  and  Marietta  have  been  sought  by 
their  old  wooers,  Albert  and  Arthur ;  your 
consent,  and  the  dowry  this  chest  will  supply 
will  make  them  happy  wives.  Pray  let  me 
see  the  weddings  before  I  go.  Then  Conrad 
and  Casper  already  see  their  commissions  in. 
this  chest.  Is  not  this  so,  my  brothers  ?  And 
for  Selim,  we  must  find  some  professor's  chair, 
for  that  alone  will  suit  my  grave  and  studious 
brother. 

Ban.  My  precious  child !  ITvery  thought 
of  3-our  heart  is  given  to  others. 

Beau.  And  now  to  supper,  for  I  am  sure 
you  must  need  refreshment  after  your  jour- 
ney. Conrad,  Casper,  will  you  take  the  chest 
into  our  fatner's  room  ? 

\_Exeunt  Coxkad,  Casper,  and  Selim  with     \ 
the  chest. 

Ban.  Marietta  and  Helena,  come  to  my  room 
and  tell  me  more  of  these  wooers. 

\_Exeunt  Banquerupt,  Helena,  and  Ma- 
rietta. 

Beau,  {sadly).  How  happy  they  will  all  be  ! 
(  Weeps.)  Tears  ?  Shame  on  me,  when  I  can 
have  the  joy  of  saving  my  father's  life.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  in  comfort,  my  dear  father 
with  wealth  for  his  declining  years,  and  only 
my  poor  little  self  the  sacrifice.  I  will  not 
weep !       {Draws    table  forward,    and   lays   the 


cloth.) 


ICurtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — A  room  in  the  palace  af  Prixce  Vir- 
tuous. A  curtain  hanys  across  background, 
catling  oj^' part  of  the  stage.  In  the  foreground, 
a  table  is  spread  loith  fruit,  ivine,  cake,  and 
biscuit^  a  plate,  knife,  tumbler,  and  napkin  for 
tioo  people. 

Enter  Banquerupt  and  Beauty. 

Beau.  What  a  superb  palace !  Dear  father, 
all  you  have  told  us  of  its  beauties  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  I  sec. 

Ban.  (sadly).  It  is  all  very  gorgeous. 
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Beau.  And  see,  our  supper  waits  for  us. 
Come,  mj  dear  father,  eat  something. 

Ban.  Food  would  choke  me. 

Beau,  (^coaxing  him  to  sit  down).  No,  no,  you 
will  not  let  me  eat  alone  {helping  him)  ;  this 
cake  is  tempting,  and  I  know  a  glass  of  wine 
will  revive  you.  Come,  eat !  {Sits  down  at 
table.)     You  see  I  do  !   (^Eating.) 

Ban.  (trying  to.  eat).  I  cannot!  Beauty, 
my  dear,  dear  child,  I  cannot  consent  to  leave 
you  here. 

Beau,  {embracing  him).  Hush,  we  settled  all 
that  long  ago.     {A  loud  noise  behind  the  scenes.) 

Ban.  It  is  the  monster  ! 

Enter  Prince  Virtuous. 

Prince  V.  You  are  punctual !  So,  your 
daughter  is  willing  to  die  in  your  stead  ? 

Ban.  She  insists  upon  it,  my  lord. 

Prince  V.  {to  Beauty).  You  came  quite  of 
your  own  accord  ? 

Beau,    {trembling).   Y-e-e-S. 

Prince  V.  You  are  a  good  girl !  (  To  Ban- 
QUERUPT.)  My  good  man,  bid  your  daughter 
farewell.  {To  Beauty.)  I  will  return  when 
he  is  gone.  \^Exit  Prince  Virtuous. 

Ban.  {sobbing).  Oh,  Beauty,  how  can  I  say 
farewell !  I  am  half  dead  already  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  you  with  this  dreadful 
beast.  You  had  better  go  back,  and  let  me 
stay  in  your  place. 

Beau.  No  !  I  will  never  agree  to  that.  You 
must  go  home — and,  father,  you  will  not  for- 
get your  little  Beauty. 

Ban.  Never!  never!    {Embracing  her.) 

Beau.  Farewell  I  Remember,  my  sisters 
look  for  you  ! 

Ban.  Farewell ! 

\^Exit  Banquerupt,  weeping. 

Beau.  He  is  gone!  {Calling.)  Father! 
father !  No,  no,  why  call  him  back  to  renew 
the  pain  of  parting  !  (  Weeping.)  I  shall  never 
see  him  again.  {Sits  down  upon  a  sofa,  laying 
her  head  upon  the  arm.  Daring  the  singing^ 
Beauty  Jails  asleep.) 

Voices  {singing  behind  the  scenes.) 
Beauteous  lady,  dry  your  tears, 
Here  's  no  cause  for  sighs  or  fears; 
Command  as  freely  as  you  may, 
Enjoyment  still  shall  mark  your  sway. 

Enter  Golden  Wings. 

Beau,   {sleeping).     My  dear  father  ! 
Golden  Wings  (waving  her  wand).  I  am  very 
much  pleased,  dear  Beauty,  with  the  good- 


ness you  have  shown  in  being  willing  to  give 
your  life  to  save  that  of  your  father  ;  and  you 
shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Wake,  Beauty,  to 
a  life  of  hapj)iness  !  (  Going  slowly  backward  to 
door,  waving  her  wand.)  Wake,  Beauty,  wake! 
\_Exit  Golden  Wings. 
Beau,  (waking).  What  a  comforting  dream  ! 
(Looks  off  right.)  A  door,  and  upon  it  written 
Beauty's  room.  (Exit  for  a  moment,  returning.) 
And  what  a  lovely  room.  Music,  books,  flow- 
ers, "nothing  is  wanting.  If  I  were  to  die  to- 
night, would  such  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  this  place  so  charming  !  But  I  dare  not 
hope.   (Weeps.) 

Voices  (singing  behind  scenei^). 

Beauteous  lady,  dry  your  tears, 

Here  's  no  cause  for  sighs  or  fears  ; 

Command  as  freely  as  you  may, 

Enjoyment  still  shall  mark  your  sway. 

Beau.  The  voices  I  heard  in  my  dream ! 
Command  !  Alas  !  there  is  nothing  I  so  much 
desire  as  to  see  my  poor  father,  and  to  know 
what  he  is  doing  at  this  moment. 

( 27ie  curtain  across  the  stage  is  drawn  apart, 
showing  a  tableau  of  the  cottage  of  Banquerupt. 
Banquerupt  is  seated  at  a  table,  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  grief,  Conrad,  Casper,  Selim,  Marietta, 
and  Helena  grouped  around  him,  all  showinq 
deep  dejection.  After  a  moment,  the  curtain 
closes.) 

Beau.  My  poor  father  !  Could  he  but  know 
the  hope  that  fills  my  heart !      (A  loud  noise.) 

Enter  Prince  Virtuous. 

Beau.  The  beast !     I  shudder  with  fear. 

Prince  V.  Lovely  lady,  do  you  find  my 
palace  agreeable '/  Pray  command,  if  anything 
displeases  you,  and  it  shall  be  removed. 

Beau,  (trembling).  Everything  is  only  too 
beautiful. 

Prince  V.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  see 
you  sup  ? 

Beau.  That  is  as  you  please. 

Prince  V.  (offering  chair).  Not  in  the  least. 
You  alone  command  in  this  place.  If  you 
should  not  like  my  company,  you  need  only 
say  so,  and  I  will  leave  you  in  a  moment. 

Beau,  (gently).  Nay,  after  all  your  courtesy, 
I  would  regret  to  issue  such  a  command. 
Pray  join  me  at  supper. 

Prince  V.  (seating  himself  opposite  to  her). 
Allow  me  to  serve  you  (Jielps  her  to  fruit,  loine, 
and  cake);  But  tell  me,  Beauty,  do  you  not 
think  me  very  ugly  ? 

Beau,    (smiling).    Why,   yes,    for   I    cannot 
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tell  a  story ;  but  tlien  I  think  you  are  very 
good. 

Prince  V.  You  are  right.     I  am  very  ugly, « 
and  I  am  very  stupid.     I  know  very  well  that 
I  am  hut  a  beast. 

Beau.  I  think  you  cannot  be  very  stupid,  if 
you  yourself  know  this. 

Prince  V.  Pray,  let  me  see  you  eating,  and 
be  sure  you  do  not  want  for  anything  ;  all  you 
Bee  is  yours,  and  I  shall  be  grieved  if  you  are 
not  happy. 

Beau.  You  are  very  kind  !  So  kind  that  I 
shall  soon  forget  that  you  are  not  handsome. 

Prince  V.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  good-tempered ; 
still  I  am  a  monster. 

Beau.  There  are  many  men  who  are  worse 
monsters  than  you  are,  and  I  am  much  better 
pleased  with  you  in  that  form,  though  it  is  so 
ugly,  than  with  thos6  who  carry  wicked  hearts 
under  handsome  faces. 

Prince  V.  If  I  had  any  sense,  I  would  thank 
you  properly  for  what  you  have  said ;  but  I 
am  too  stupid  to  say  anything  that  would  give 
you  pleasure.  (Theij  eat  in  silence  Jor  a  mo- 
ment.) 

Prince  V.  (^suddenlij).  Beauty,  will  you  be 
my  wife  ? 

Beau,  (trembling).  N-no,  Beast. 

\^Exit  Prince  Virtuous. 

Beau.  I  have  oflfended  him,  when  he  was  so 
kind  to  me.  How  terrible  that  such  a  good 
heart  must  be  carried  iu  so  frightful  a  shape ! 

\_  Car  tain  falls. 

Scene  IV.,  same  as  III. —  Curtain  rises,  discover' 
ing  Beautij  seated  at  table. 

Beau,  {looking  at  her  watch).  Almost  nine 
o'clock;  my  dear  friend  will  soon  be  here  to 
sup  with  me.  Three  months  to-night  since  I 
came  to  live  in  this  place,  and  they  have 
passed  like  a  dream  of  delight.  My  days  are 
only  too  short  for  the  pleasures  crowded  into 
them,  and  the  evenings  spent  with  my  dear 
beast  are  delightful.  Only  one  grief  clouds 
my  pleasure — that  I  cannot  listen  to  his  con- 
stant petition,  and  be  his  wife.  Every  eve- 
ning, before  we  sup,  he  asks  the  question, 
and  I,  seeing  his  frightful  form,  cannot  say 
yes.      {A  loud  noise.) 

Enter  Prince  Virtuous. 

Prince  V.  Good-evening,  lovely  lady. 
Beau,  {jojjfulbj).  You  have  come  at  last. 
Prince  V.  Dare  I  hojje  that  you  wish  for  me  ? 
Beau.  Every  hour ! 


Prince  V.  Ah,  Beauty,  if  you  would  only  be 
my  wife  ! 

Beau.  You  vex  me  greatly  by  forcing  me  to 
refuse  you  so  often.  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
love  you  well  enough  to  consent  to  marry  yon, 
but  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  shall.  I  shall  always  be  your  friend ; 
so  try  to  let  that  make  you  easy. 

Prince  V.  1  must  needs  do  so  (sighing),  for 
I  know  well  enough  how  frightful  I  am.  But 
I  love  you  better  than  myself.  Yet  I  think  I 
am  very  lucky  in  your  being  pleased  to  stay 
with  me.  Now  jiromise  me,  Beauty,  that  you 
will  never  leave  me. 

Beau.  Alas  ! 

Prince  V.  Why  do  you  sigh,  and  turn  from 
me  ? 

Beau.  Alas  !  it  was  only  to-day  that  I  saw, 
behind  yonder  curtain,  my  dear  father,  sick, 
grieving  for  me.  My  brothers  are  away,  my 
sisters  married,  and  he  is  alone.  Only  to- 
night I  meant  to  petition  you  to  allow  me  to 
visit  him,  and  comfort  his  grief.  I  willingly 
promise  to  return  to  you  ;  but  if  you  refuse 
my  request,  I  shall  die  of  grief. 

Prince  V.  I  would  rather  die  myself.  Beauty, 
than  make  you  fret.  I  will  send  you  to  your 
father.  You  will  stay  happily  with  him, 
while  I  die  with  sorrow  for  your  loss. 

Beau.  No,  no  !  I  love  you  too  well  to  cause 
your  death.  I  promise  to  return  in  one  week. 
Let  me  stay  but  one  week. 

Prince  Y.  You  will  find  yourself  there  to- 
morrow morning.  When  you  wish  to  return, 
you  have  but  to  place  your  ring  upon  the 
table  beside  your  bed,  and  you  will  return 
here  during  the  night.  And  now,  my  Beauty, 
let  us  sup.  [Curtain  falls. 

Scene  V.,  same  as  Scene  I. —  Curtain  rises,  dis- 
covering Helena  aiid  Marietta  seated. 

Ilel.  It  is  very  stupid,  having  to  leave  all 
our  town  gayety  to  come  to  this  stupid  place, 
and  nurse  a  sick  father. 

Mar.  Yes  ;  Beauty,  the  little  wretch,  would 
have  taken  that  off  our  handji. 

Ilel.  It  is  only  fretting  for  that  child  that 
makes  him  sick.  Between  ourselves,  Mari- 
etta, I  almost  wish  I  had  never  married.  Al- 
bert is  so  handsome  that  he  will  not  bestow  a 
thought  on  anything  but  the  looking-glass, 
neglecting  me  entirely. 

Mar.  While  Arthur  is  so  absorbed  in  books 
that  he  lets  his  whole  estate  go  to  ruin,  and 
refuses  me  the  most  trifling  requeiits. 
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Enter  Beauty. 

Beau.  As  the  beast  promised,  I  awoke  in 
rx\j  old  home.  Mj  dear  sisters  {kissing  them), 
Helena  !  Marietta  !  It  is  an  unexpected  joy  to 
find  yon  here ! 

Hel.  Beauty !     Alive  ! 

Mar.  You  here  ! 

Beau.  Alive,  indeed !  Yes,  and  the  hap- 
])iest  woman  in  the  world.  You  will  be  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  this  monster  is  to  me  the 
kindest  friend.  Every  desire  of  my  heart  is 
granted.  I  live  luxuriously,  fare  sumptu- 
ously, have  a  wardrobe  like  a  queen's,  and 
every  pleasure  my  heart  can  desire.  Yester- 
day, to  crown  all,  he  gave  me  permission  to 
spend  a  whole  week  with  my  dear  father.  I 
must  find  him.  I  will  return  after  I  embrace 
him.  [Exit  Beauty. 

Ilel.  I  shall  die  of  ^vy.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  superb  dress  ? 

3Iar.  The  little  hypocrite  !  No  wonder  she 
was  so  ready  to  go.  Oh,  my  heart  is  ready 
to  burst  with  spite  ! 

Uel.  Such  lovely  jewels  ! 

Mar.  What  can  we  do  to  humble  her  ? 

Ilel.  Why  should  the  little  wretch  be  better 
off  than  we  are  ? 

Mar.  We  are  much  handsomer  than  she  is. 

Uel.  Sister,  a  thought  has  just  come  into 
my  head — let  us  try  to  keep  her  here  longer 
than  she  has  permission  to  stay.  Then  he 
will  be  angry,  and  perhaps  eat  her  up  in  a 
minute  ! 

Mar.  That  Is  well  thought  of.  But  to  do 
this  we  must  seem  very  kind  to  her. 

Enter  Banqueeupt,  supported  by  Beauty. 

Beau.  There,  dear  father  ! 

Mar.  {handing  a  chair).  Sit  here,  father. 
No  wonder  you  are  better,  with  dear  Beauty 
at  home  again. 

Hel.  Our  little  sister  cannot  guess  how  we 
liave  mourned  for  her.  What  a  lovely  neck- 
lace, Beauty ! 

Beau,  {offering  it).  You  will  wear  it  for  my 
sake,  sister,  and  Marietta  {offering  bracelet)  will 
not  refuse  this  trille. 

Mar.  Oh,  thank  you !  Your  gift,  it  will 
always  be  precious  to  me.  {Aside.)  It  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom. 

Ban.  Little  Beauty !  my  dear,  dear  child ! 
She  is  happy,  too,  she  tells  me.  Ah,  I  shall 
not  grieve,  knowing  she  is  safe  and  happy. 
I  ajn  well  already. 


Beau.  Dear  father  !  No  words  can  tell  how 
your  love  and  that  of  my  sisters  moves  my 
heart ! 

Ban.  And  you  say  the  beast  is  kind  to  you  ! 

Beau.  Always.  Nothing  can  surpass  his 
generous  care.  My  days  are  passed  with 
books,  birds,  flowers,  low  murmuring  foun- 
tains, and  delicious  music,  while  in  the  eve- 
ning his  gentle  conversation  makes  the  time  fly. 

Hel.  But,  dear  Beauty,  you  have  not  break- 
fasted. 

Mar.  You  must  let  us  wait  upon  you,  as 
you  were  wont  of  old  to  wait  on  us.  {Thoy 
draw  the  table  forward.)  [_  Curtain  falls. 

Scene  VI.,  same  as  Scene  III. —  Curtain  as  be- 
fore concealing  background. 

Enter  Beauty,  hastily. 

Beau.  I  cannot  find  him  !  I  have  searched 
the  garden,  and  in  every  room  {weeping).  Oh, 
if  my  dream  was  true,  and  I  have  killed  him! 
How  wicked  I  was  to  stay  so  long  !  But  my 
sisters  urged  it  so  strongly,  and  my  brothers' 
visit  made  home  so  charming,  that  I  forgot 
my  dear,  dear  beast !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ! 
How  ungrateful  thus  to  repay  all  his  kindness  I 
Why  will  I  not  marry  him  ?  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  more  happy  with  him  than  my 
sisters  are  with  their  husbands.  Oh,  if  I  can 
only  find  him,  he  shall  not  be  wretched  on  my 
account  any  longer.  Last  night,  I  dreamed  I 
saw  him  dying,  and  with  his  last  breath  re- 
proaching me  for  staying  from  him  I  Have  I 
indeed  killed  him  ? 

Prince  V.  {behind  the  curtain).  Beauty!  {in 
a  faint  voice)  Beauty  \ 

Beau.  Who  calls  ?    Where  are  you,  my  love  ? 

(  Curtain  is  drawn  aside,  showing  Pkince  Viii- 
tuous  extended  upon  a  sofa.) 

Prince  V.  Beauty !  you  have  come  to  say 
farewell ! 

Beau,  {kneeling  beside  him).  No,  no;  I  will 
never  leave  you ! 

Prince  V.  You  forgot  your  promise.  Beauty. 
My  grief  for  your  loss  made  me  resolve  to 
starve  myself  to  death.  But  I  die  content, 
having  once  more  seen  you. 

Beau.  No,  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die ! 
You  shall  live  to  be  my  husband.  From  this 
moment  I  am  yours,  for  I  offer  to  marxy  you. 
I  thought  my  heart  felt  only  friendship  for 
you,  but  now  my  sorrow  shows  me  tliat  I  love 
you,  and  cannot  live  without  you. 

{Music  behind  the  scenes,  and  Piunce  Yiltu- 
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ous  leaving  the  heasfs  shin  on  the  sofa^  kneels  in 
his  court  dress  at  Beauty's  feet.) 

Prince  V.  Mj  preserver  !  mj  benefactress  ! 
Mj  life  shall  be  one  long  grateful  love  for  you. 

Beati.  Prince !  my  lord !   Where  is  the  beast  ? 

Prince  V.  Here,  at  your  feet.  Long  years 
ago,  dear  Beauty,  when  I  was  a  babe,  my 
mother  offended  a  wicked  fairy.  In  anger  she 
gave  me  the  frightful  form  you  saw,  and  con- 
demned me  to  keep  it  till  a  beautiful  young 
lady  should  agree  to  marry  me.  She  ordered 
me,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  show  that  I  had 
any  sense.  (Rises  and  leads  Beauty  forward. 
T'he  curtain  closes  behind  them.)  You  alone, 
dear  Beauty,  have  kindly  judged  of  me  by 
the  goodness  of  my  heart,  and  in  return  I 
offer  you  my  hand  and  crown  ;  though  I 
know  the  reward  is  much  less  than  I  owe  you. 

Beau.  You  have  always  been  most  kind ! 

Enter  Golden  Wings. 

Golden  Wings.  Beauty,  receive  the  reward 
of  the  choice  you  have  made !  You  have 
chosen  goodness  of  heart  rather  than  sense 
and  beauty,  therefore  you  deserve  to  find  them 
all  three  joined  in  the  same  person.  You 
shall  have  your  family  to  witness  your  tri- 
umph. (  Waves  her  wand,  the  curtain  is  drawn 
hack,  and  Banquerupt,  Selim,  Conkad,  Casper, 
Marietta,  and  Helena  advance  from  behind  it.) 
Beauty  will  be  a  great  queen,  and  I  hope  a 
crown  will  not  destroy  her  modest  virtues. 
For  you,  Helena  and  Marietta,  I  have  long 
known  the  malice  of  your  hearts  and  the 
wrongs  you  have  done.  You  shall  become 
two  statues,  but  under  that  form  shall  keep 
your  reason,  and  be  fixed  at  the  gates  of  your 
sister's  palace,  and  I  will  not  pass  any  worse 
sentence  upon  you  than  to  see  her  happy. 
You  will  never  appear  in  your  own  persons 
again  till  you  are  wholly  cured  of  your  faults, 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  will  remain  statues 
forever. 

Music.  Curtain  falls. 


•  •■ »  > — 


HEROISM. 


The  age  of  heroes  is  not  dead. 

Nor  numbered  with  the  past ; 
Each  day  calls  forth  some  daring  deed, 

More  brilliant  than  the  last ; 
Each  day  some  noble  sacrifice, 

Made  in  a  glorious  cause, 
Bids  earth  to  her  foundations  shako 

With  thunders  of  applause. 


The  hero  stands,  a  derai-god, 

'Mid  the  admiring  crowd 
That  sounds  the  trumpet  of  his  fame 

In  plaudits  long  and  loud  ; 
Their  jiraise  is  music  to  his  ears. 

Yet  had  he  toiled  the  same, 
And  failure,  not  success  been  his, 

How  would  he  bear  their  blame  ? 

And  though  unmoved  where  passion  rolls 

A  fiercely  flaming  flood 
Of  strife  across  a  nation's  breast. 

That  must  be  quenched  in  blood  ; 
Though  he  the  warring  elements 

May  dare  in  deadliest  strife, 
The  hero  of  an  hour  may  be 

The  coward  of  a  life. 

But  more  heroic  is  the  soul 

That  acts  its  humble  part. 
And  malies  its  lowly  dwelling-place 

In  a  true  woman's  heart ; 
That  praise,  or  blame,  or  coward  fear 

Of  what  the  world  will  say. 
Can  never  for  a  moment  lure 

From  its  appointeci  way. 

Her  heartstrings  may  be  snapped  in  twain, 

Her  heart  itself  may  feel 
The  stab  of  countless  bitter  woes 

That  cut  more  keen  than  steel ; 
Her  dearest  treasures  may  be  on 

Some  flaming  altar  cast. 
Or  folded  in  death's  icy  arms 

Ere  youth's  bright  spring  is  past ; 

Or  worse — in  her  heart's  sanctuary 

The  idols  shrined  away. 
Unveiled  at  last  may  prove  but  clods 

Of  soulless,  heartless  clay  ; 
Yet  patient  still,  without  reward. 

She  toils  as  seasons  roll, 
Wearing  perhaps  a  careless  smile 

To  hide  a  martyr  soul. 

As  sweetly  in  some  quiet  dell 

The  violet  newly  blown, 
Breathes  fragrance  on  the  passer-by. 

Itself  unseen,  unknown; 
Distilling  balm  for  others'  woes, 

She  spends  her  quiet  days. 
Content  to  see  her  noblest  works 

Win  blame  instead  of  praise. 

The  world  may  have  no  meed  of  prai=!C, 

No  laurel  wreath  to  give 
To  those  who  daily  walk  with  death 

That  others  yet  may  live — 
Who  stanch  the  blood  that  laurelled  brows 

Have  caused  in  streams  to  flow — 
But  angels  twine  unfading  crowns 

For  those  uncrowned  below. 

The  hero  true,  forgetting  self, 

Will  ready  ever  stand 
To  live,  to  suflfer,  or  to  die 

For  God  or  native  land  ; 
But  while  ye  give  him  honor  due. 

Pass  not  unheeded  by. 
Her  whose  brave  heart  Endures  and  lives 

Where  he  could  ouly  die. 


« 


WHAT  LEONARD  WATSON  FOUND  IN  THE  POST-OFFICE. 


Y   AMY  GRAHAM. 


She  was  sitting  in  the  prettiest  of  bedrooms, 
"writing  busilj  ;  sometimes  the  blue  eyes  filled 
with  mirth,  as  the  rapid  pen  jotted  down  some 
od(i  conceit  or  queer  expression ;  again  she 
would  toss  back  her  bright  curls,  and  a  saucy 
smile  wo-uld  cross  her  little  mouth,  as  mischief 
flowed  from  the  small  golden  point  of  her 
weapon.  One  after  another,  the  little  sheets 
of  note  paper  were  filled  with  dainty  charac- 
ters, folded,  and  slipped  into  the  snowy  enve- 
lopes. Suddenly  the  pretty  writer  paused. 
Resting  her  little  dimpled  chin  on  her  hand, 
she  sank  into  reverie  ;  the  blue  eyes  lost  their 
smiling  light,  the  rosy  mouth  folded  into  a 
sweet,  earnest  gravity,  as  she  sat  buried  in 
thought. 

*'If  I  only  dared,"  she  whispered — "if  I 
only  dared."  Then,  with  a  quick  impulse, 
she  selected  a  sheet  of  paper  somewhat  larger 
than  those  she  had  been  using,  jind  began  to 
write  again,  not,  as  before,  merry  and  careless, 
but  with  deep  earnestness,  the  rapid  pen 
evidently  tracing  words  of  grave  import  and 
weight.  Once  she  paif^ed,  and,  folding  her 
little  hands,  raised  her  eyes  in  prayer.  As 
she  sealed  the  long  letter,  she  did  what  she 
had  neglected  before — directed  it,  in  a  clear, 
pretty  hand,  and  then  placed  it  carefully  in 
her  writing-desk.  Again  she  continued  her 
task,  sometimes  a  scrap  of  verse,  a  saucy 
quotation,  or  even  an  address,  filled  the  sheet, 
but  oftener  a  little  graceful  note  was  written 
and  folded.  She  was  still  busy,  when  laughing 
voices  in  the  hall  made  her  pause. 

"  Come  right  up,  girls.  I  am  in  my  room," 
she  called. 

And  in  answer  to  the  summons  four  gay 
belles  of  Claireville  came  dancing  into  the 
room,  with  "How  many  have  you  written. 
Amy?" 

"Oh,  ever  so  many !  I  don't  know.  Let 
me  see  yours." 

And  a  shower  of  snowy  billets  fell  from 
eight  white  hands  int0her  lap,  while  the  four 
^rls  eagerly  opened  and  read  the  missives 
upon  the  table. 

"  We  've  sold  every  ticket,"  cried  Leonore 
Darcy,  the  brunette,  whose  charms  had  set 
half  Claireville  in  a  ferment. 
VOL.  LXIX. — 26 


"All!"  said  Amy.  "The  hall  will  be 
packed!" 

"Yes,"  said  pretty  Mabel  Lee,  "  and  every- 
body says  the  post-office  will  be  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  our  fair.  I  am  so  glad  you 
suggested  it.  Amy.  And  if  it  was  late,  we've 
got  a  good  pile  of  letters  written." 

"There,"  said  Amy,  signing  a  note  with 
"Gabriella,"  in  the  most  minute  characters, 
"  there  's  my  last  sheet  of  paper  and  my  last 
ounce  of  brains.     I  'm  utterly  exhausted!" 

"But,  Amy,  you  won't  feel  exhausted  to- 
morrow," said  demure  Susy  Jones,  "when  we 
hand  dear  Mr.  Rivers  a  nice  sum  of  money  to 
help  him  rebuild  the  parsonage." 

"That  dreadful  fire!"  said  Amy,  shudder- 
ing. "  Mother  says  she  don't  approve  of  fairs 
generally  ;  but  when  one's  minister  is  burned 
out,  and  the  money  won't  come  in  fast  any 
other  way,  why,  she  '11  bake  cakes  and  make 
pincushions  with  the  best  of  us." 

"And  then,  you  know,"  said  Mabel,  ear- 
nestly, "there  will  be  no  rafiling  or  cheating, 
and  the  articles  are  all  pretty,  and  good  of 
their  kind." 

"Girls,  is  it  not  time  to  dress?"  said  Susy, 
consulting  a  wee  watch  at  her  belt.  "We 
open  at  seven." 

"The  tables  are  all  ready." 

"True,  but  it  is  after  five  now,  and  every- 
body want^s  time  for  at  least  one  extra  touch 
to  their  finery,  when  they  must  face  all  Claire- 
ville." 

"Scatter,  then,"  said  Amy,  laughing.. 
"Run  home,  all  of  you!  Leave  the  letters 
here  ;  I  will  take  care  of  them.  I  am  to  be 
postmistress,  you  know." 

' '  Not  a  bit  of  it, ' '  said  Leonora.  ' '  You  are 
only  to  sit  in  the  background  and  direct  the' 
envelopes,  which  I  will  deliver  to  anxious 
inquirers." 

"  Whew  !  how  important  we  are  !"  was  the 
merry  answer.  And  the  laughing  group  dis- 
pei'sed. 

The  large  hall  of  Claireville  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  when,  two  hours  later,  the  young 
girls  announced  all  in  readiness  for  opening 
the  doors.  The  pretty  tables,  tasteful  decora- 
tions,  and   groups  of  lovely  girls   made   no 
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mean  picture,  and  Claireville  walked  about, 
admired,  and,  above  all,  purchased  to  the  full 
content  of  the  fair  originators  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Hidden  away  from  sight  by  the 
full  folds  of  a  curtain,  Amy  sat  shrined  in  the 
post  office,  answering  Leonora's  call  for  letters. 
Busy  excitement  had  flushed  her  fair  cheeks, 
and,  as  her  pen  traced  familiar  names,  one 
after  another,  smiles  chased  each  other  over 
lips  and  eyes.  Suddenly  a  call  from  Nora 
made  her  turn  pale  :  her  fingers  trembled  as 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  letter  she  had 
written  with  a  prayer.  It  was  fully  directed, 
yet  she  hesitated,  holding  it  as  if  reluctant  to 
let  it  go. 

"Come,  Amy.  Is  there  nothing  for  Mr. 
Leonard  Watson?"  cried  Leonora. 
•  The  letter  was  slipped  through  the  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  curtain,  and  Amy  drew 
a  quick  breath  of  apprehension  as  she  heard 
the  manly  voice  that  said,  -'Thank  you.  Miss 
Darcy." 

"If  he  is  angry  !"  she  whispered.  "If  he 
should  be  angry !" 

But  Leonard  Watson  had  slipped  the  letter 
carelessly  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  was  sauntering  in  his  usual  lazy  manner 
down  the  hall.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
with  a  broad  forehead  and  large  eyes,  which 
spoke  well  for  his  heart  and  intellect ;  but 
with  the  blaze  air  and  debonnaire  manner  of  one 
for  whom  the  world  had  ofi"ered  its  pleasures 
to  satiety,  and  who  had  not  learned  to  look 
for  life's  purpose  in  duty.  The  little  world  of 
Claireville  spoke  well  of  Leonard  Watson. 
The  girls  admired  his  courtly  gallantry,  his 
polished  manner,  and  honeyed  words ;  the 
young  men  applauded  his  generosity,  his 
wines,  his  horses,  and  his  good  temper  ;  the 
older  heads  were  ready  to  worship  his  wealth, 
his  birth,  and  position  ;  only  here  and  there 
a  word  was  whispered  of  late  revels  at  Fair- 
bank,  of  an  occasional  lapse  into  inebriety,  or 
dropped  a  hint  that  "young  Watson  was 
living  too  fast." 

There  were  many  bright  belles  who  cherished 
a  secret  belief  of  Leonard's  marked  preference, 
yet  the  gay  heart  was  untouched,  the  travelled 
taste  unsatisfied,  and  he  was  a  free  man,  in 
word  or  thought,  as  he  sauntered  up  the  fair 
at  Claireville  with  Amy's  letter  lying  upon  his 
breast. 

It  was  night,  and  he  was  alone  in  the  library 
of  his  spacious  house  before  he  recollected 
the  missive  ;  then,  with  an  indolent  curiosity". 


he  drew  it  forth.  "Some  flat  school-girl 
verses,"  he  muttered,  "or,  worse,  a  dose  of 
flattery  veiled  by  an  incognita." 

At  first  he  read  with  a  lazy  expression  of 
mocking  upon  his  lips  ;  but,  as  the  lines  were 
traced  with  earnest  care,  so,  as  he  read,  the 
man's  soul  was  roused  to  thought  and  inte- 
rest. Hot,  angry  flushes  chased  each  other 
over  his  brow,  yet  he  did  not  flinch ;  every 
word  of  the  appeal,  though  it  stung  him  with 
its  scorching  truth  and  searching  questions, 
was  perused  faithfully,  till,  at  the  end,  the 
dainty  signature,  "Your  sincere  friend," 
found  him  serious  and  sad. 

"It  is  air  true,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
rising,  and  pacing  the  floor  with  quick  yet 
even  steps.  "  I  am  wasting  all  God's  bless- 
ings— squandering  my  wealth  foolishly ;  un- 
dermining my  health  wickedly ;  flinging  my 
best  years  away  in  folly,  if  not  vice.  How 
earnestly  she  writes  !  and  her  '  dear  brother' 
seems  from  her  very  heart.  Who  wrote  it  ? 
Ha  !  the  same  hand  on  the  envelope  as  inside, 
and  it  was  directed  by  Amy  Greyson.  Amy 
Grey  son  I  I  always  thought  her  a  merry, 
light-hearted  child ;  but  this — this  is  the  letter 
of  a  noble,  earnest  Christian  woman.  How 
beautifully  she  writes  !  Yet — yet  how  she 
despises  me  !  How  ske  lashes  my  follies  and 
vices  I  With  what  bitter  sarcasm  she  questions 
my  course !  yet  how  earnestly  she  implores 
me  to  pause  while  there  is  yet  time,  and  think 
of  where  the  path  I  tread  will  lead  me ! 
Think  !  Ah,  she  has  raised  a  train  of  thought 
now  that  will  not  die — that  I  can  never  quiet 
again !  Conscience  is  alive  now,  and  there  is 
no  more  careless  folly  for  me." 

Up  and  down,  pacing  sometimes  with  the 
slow  tread  of  earnest  thought,  again  rapidly 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  room,  his  foot 
falling  with  passionate  emphasis,  he  spent  the 
hours  till  long  after  midnight ;  and  when,  at 
last,  he  sought  his  own  room,  Leonard  Watson, 
for  the  first  time  in  long  years,  knelt  and  im- 
plored God's  blessing  on  his  resolutions  for 
the  future. 

Claireville  wondered  what  had  "come  over" 
the  young  millionaire.  Old  tenants,  who  had 
been  wont  to  look  upo|^  their  young  landlord 
as  an  easy-going  scamp,  began  to  open  their 
eyes  over  sanitary  improvements  in  their 
lowly  homes ;  charity  appeals  began  to  find  a 
ready  response  at  the  large  house ;  musty 
books,  that  had  long  given  his  office  a  name, 
now  began  to  fulfil  their  mission,  as  the  young 
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lawyer  loaded  liis  brains  for  service;  old 
friends  wondered  liow  Leonard  could  preserve 
his  genial  brightness,  his  generosity,  wit,  and 
grace,  yet  hold  the  reins  on  his  follies  with 
such  a  strong,  firm  hand  ;  new  acquaintances 
spoke  warmly  of  the  conscientious,  able  young 
advocate,  who  was  steadily  working  his  way 
to  future  eminence. 

But  in  one  house  there  were  tears  of  thanks- 
giving, prayers  of  humble  praise,  as  Amy 
Greyson  heard  from  every  tongue  of  the  re- 
form in  that  noble  young  life ;  and  when, 
after  a  year's  probation,  words  of  love  and 
petition  greeted  her  as  the  young  lawyer  im- 
plored her  to  be  his  wife — to  aid  him  by  her 
love  and  presence  in  maintaining  the  new  life 
he  owed  to  her  suggestions,  she  humbly 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  impulse  that  had 
prompted  her  to  write  the  letter  Leonard 
Watson  found  in  the  post-office  at  the  Claire- 
ville  fair. 


EARLY  RISING  AND  EXERCISE. 
Clear,  healthful,  and  invigorating  plays 
the  breeze  upon  the  cheek  these  fair  autumnal 
mornings.  Clearer,  healthier,  more  invigo- 
rating by  far  than  that  breathed  and  breathed 
again  in  chambers  closed  the  long  night 
through.  Come,  rouse  yourself  from  your 
lethargic  slumbers.  Open  your  eyes  upon 
the  new-born  day.  Get  up,  I  say.  The  first 
plunge  out  is  half  the  battle.  Come  out  ■ 
through  the  open  fields,  and  look  the  blessed 
world  face  to  face  while  the  day  is  young.. 
But  no.  You  will  not  make  the  effort ;  reso- 
lutely you  turn  away  your  drowsy  head,  and 
close  your  eyes  against  the  clear,  brilliant 
light  streaming  in  through  the  window-blinds. 
Not  yet  has  the  late  sitting-up  of  the  night 
previous  been  atoned  for  by  the  sleep  into 
broad  day.  'Tis  far  too  early  yet ;  the  morn- 
ing is  so  cold  ;  the  parlor  not  yet  worked  up 
to  steaming  heat.  What  though  the  morn  be 
slightly  clouded  or  not,  yet  do  the  sunbeams 
pierce  through  the  lower  brai^hes  ?  Come 
out  with  me  and  tread  upon  the  crisp  leaves 
falling  in  a  many-colored  shower  around. 
Look  up  at  the  glorious  hues  of  autumn — 
•birch  feathering  away  its  graceful  boughs  with 
tints  of  brilliant  red.  Scarlet  is  the  cherry's 
leaf;  brown  the  chestnut's;  yellow  is  the 
apple,  pear  and  ash-tree — from  the  latter  hang 
down  clustering  catkins,  and  mellow  fruit 
still  hang  from  the  former.     Along  the  grass 


roll  lightly  waves  of  hoar  mist,  and  from  spray 
to  spray  flits   the  confiding   robin,  cheering 
us  with  his  glorious  song  of  thanksgiving  as 
he    trills    out   the  morning's  welcome.     The 
spider's    web  —  so    mathematically   placed  — 
stands  out  boldly  on  the  brier  decked  with 
•pearly  drops  of  dew,  now  flashing  into  jewels 
of  glittering  colors  through  the  golden  light 
of  a  stray  beam  sent  from  earth's  great  burn- 
isher.    Do  not  imagine  that  the  wild  flowers 
are  all  gone  yet — not  they  ;  they  do  not  fly 
off  all  at  once,  like  friends  when  misfortunes 
come.     See  how  golden,  on  the  hillside,  blos- 
som out  the  furze  and  the  daisies — spring's 
first  offering  of  hope  spread  out  their  fan-like 
collars  on  the  sward.     The  crimson  berries  of 
the  thorn  and  ivy,  and  the  bright  green  leaves 
of  laurel  too,  make  up  a  rare  and  brilliant  bou- 
quet.    Wrapped  in  a  warm  shawl,  how  much 
healthier  and  happier  will  you  feel  out  in  the 
glad  fresh  world,    filling  the  lungs  with  the 
clear  buoyant  air,  gazing  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent picture  of  orange  and  yellow  foliage,  and 
golden    cornfields    and    green    pasture-land, 
which  Nature  has  spread  out   before  us,  in 
such  rich  and  varied  loveliness  !     Come  and 
gaze  upon  the  broad  blue  heavens,  the  waving 
fields,  the  green  and  yellow  woodlands,  over 
which  the  Great  Architect  of  the  world  has 
left  us  such  a  profusion  of  His  genius  and  fine 
conception..    0  come  and  prove  for  yourself 
how  much  healthier,  and  happier,  and  more 
contented  you  will  be,  out  among  the  glorious 
creations  of  a  wonder-working  God,  than  loll- 
ing away'the  hours  before  breakfast  in  listless, 
apathetic   indolence,  lounging    down   to   the 
breakfast  parlor  late  in  the  forenoon,  dull  and 
unrefreshed,  to  sit  before  the  strong  fire  in  an 
easy  chair,  nursing  a  sick  headache,   doors 
and  windows  closed,  blinds  carefully  drawn, 
lest  the  glad  beams  of  the  sunny  light  offend 
your  weary  eyes.     See  how  your  face  glows 
at  the  mention  of  a  ball.     With  what  alacrity 
you  go  to  your  dressmaker  ;  how  fresh  and 
strong  you  are  for  shopping  ;  but  these  things 
over,  and  the  stupid  loll,  the  fretful  sigh,  and 
the  eternal  round  of  complaining  commence 
again. 

Do  you  know  how  much  self-enjoyment  you 
are  losing  ?  Hear  Betty  singing  and  laughing 
pleasantly  in  the  kitchen.  Coarse,  ungrace- 
ful, and  ignorant  as  she  is,  God  looks  upon 
her  with  more  favor  than  upon  you.  She  is 
filling  up  the  measure  of  her  life  usefully. 
You   are  wasting   yours.     She    is    living   for 
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something — doing  good  to  somebody.  You 
are  ruining  yourself,  and  living  to  the  injury 
of  those  around  you.  Yes,  you  render  them 
'  uncomfortable  by  your  ungracious  words, 
your  gloomy  repinings,  your  moody  silence  ; 
you  damp  the  spirits  of  those  around  you  ; 
you  live  not  only  to  do  no  good,  but  to  do» 
positive  injury.  What  are  the  glad  blue 
skies,  the  green  trees,  the  wild,  dancing  winds, 
the  clear,  sparkling  waters,  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers to  such  as  you  ?  Your  mind  is  vacant — 
your  society  wearisome.  Take  exercise.  Ex- 
ercise not  only  your  limbs,  but  the  affections 
and  principles  God  has  given  you.  Set  your- 
self to  work  for  the  household  good  ;  do  some 
office  that  will  call  for  energy  and  a  little 
thought ;  don't  scruple  to  use  those  fair  hands 
of  yours,  nor  fear  that,  by  exertion,  you  will 
lose  the  distingu^  air  and  look  of  colorless 
aristocracy.  Don't  come  down  to  your  death- 
bed to  feel  that  you  are  going  before  all  heaven 
to  be  called  an  unfaithful  servant.  Happi- 
ness, like  every  other  precious  good,  must  be 
sought  for.  Some  people,  to  be  sure,  are  born 
like  sunshine — they  are  naturally  pleasant 
and  light-hearted ;  but  these  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  always  monopolized.  Emulate 
them.  Why  may  not  you  be  as  chueerful  as 
they  ?  They  have  their  trials  and  private 
annoyances  as  well  as  you,  and  with  some 
effort  you  can  cull  as  many  flowers  and  catch 
as  many  sunbeams  as  they. 

We  firmly  believe  that  many  a  case  of 
chronic  ugliness  might  be  cured  through  the 
means  of  healthy  exercise.  Get  up,  then,  and 
shake  off  your  sloth ;  send  that  dead  black 
blood  through  the  channels  of  your  body — let 
it  come  up  to  your  sallow  cheeks  in  red  waves  ; 
come  to  the  resolution  that  you  give  your 
blood  a  quicker  circulation  ;  your  hearts  will 
be  the  sooner  purified,  and  made  meet  for  tKe 
joys,  and  strong  for  the  trials  of  life. 


A  PICTURE  IN  THE  ROOM. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Writer  has  said  somewhere 
of  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  female,  with  a 
noble  countenance,'  that  it  seems  as  if  an  un- 
handsome action  would  be  impossible  in  its 
presence.  Most  men  of  any  refinement  of 
soul  must  have  felt  the  truth  and  force  of  this 
sentiment.  We  have  often  thought  that  the 
picture  of  a  beloved  mother  or  devoted  wife, 
hung   up   in  the  room  where  we  spend  our 


leisure  hours,  must  certainly  excite  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  feelings  and  thoughts. 
Cowper's  picture  of  his  mother  was  a  living 
presence,  whose  speaking  countenance  and 
beaming  eye  appealed,  as  no  living  mortal 
could,  to  his  inmost  soul,  and  stirred  its  pro- 
foundest  depths.  But  what  is  it  that  gives 
this  power  to  the  inanimate  resemblance  of 
departed  ones  ?  Their  virtues,  their  moral 
graces  and  excellencies,  as  remembered  by 
the  affectionate  survivor.  It  may  seem  an 
odd  thought,  but  we  cannot  help  suggesting 
it  to  every  female  reader — to  every  sister, 
wife,  and  mother — that  it  is  a  worthy  ambi- 
tion for  each  of  them  to  labor  to  be,  both  now 
and  when  dead,  that  picture  in  the  house  before 
which  vice  shall  stand  abashed,  confounded, 
and  in  whose  presence  every  virtuous  and 
manly  heart  shall  glow  with  every  honorable 
and  lofty  sentiment,  and  be  irresistibly  urged 
to  the  love  of  goodness  and  truth. 


THE  CASKET  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.     PABOR. 

(Pearl  the  Tenth.) 

"TOUCH  NOT  THE  CUP." 

Touch  not  the  cup,  or  it  for  thee  shall  make 

A  doom  whose  endless  dirge  shall  o'er  thee  brca,k, 

•And  surge  across  the  future's  darkened  years, 

And  ripple  o'er  a  sea  of  sighs  and  tears 

Until  it  dashes  on  th'  eternal  shore, 

And  you  are  lost,  forever,  evermore.  "" 

Touch  not  the  cup,  or  hovel  or  in  hall 

Shall  shadow  fall  on  hearthstone,  floor,  and  wall ; 

And  misery,  and  want,  and  wo,  and  crime 

On  j)assiou's  tide  sliall  sweep  the  stream  of  time! 

Touch  not  the  cup  I     You  suffer  not  alone  ! 

If  for  your  sin  you  could  yourself  atone, 

'Twere  well !  but  where  the  light  of  love  should  shiuc. 

There,  there  the  shadow  drapes  the  hallowed  shrine. 

And  there  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  lie 

The  young  and  innocent,  who  droop  and  die 

Beneath  the  curse  that  centres  in  the  cup 

And  gathers  all  the  loved  and  loving  up  ! 

Touch  not  the  cup !  else  memory  shall  make 

Your  life  more  bitter  by  the  hearts  you  break, 

The  hopes  you  crush,  the  tears  you  cause  to  tlow, 

The  agonies  the  good  and  gentle  know, 

Who,  bound  by  ties  of  kindred  to  your  fate, 

Grow  in  the  love  or  wither  in  the  hate 

Your  life  inspires  ;  and  by  this  test  alone 

The  measure  of  your  future  shall  be  known. 

Then  let  us  take  this  lesson  to  our  hearts 

And  profit  by  the  wisdom  it  imparts. 

Or  else  the  day  Avill  surely  dawn,  when  wo 

Shall  see  life's  shallop  launched  upon  the  sea 

Of  bitter  grief,  and  ou  a  tide  whose  flow 

Can  know  no  ebb,  shall  reach  the  shores  of  wo 

Where  ever  and  forever,  but  in  vain, 

We  call  for  years  that  cannot  come  again. 


THE   YEAR   1859:   A   STORY. 
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"We  are  spirits  clad  iu  veils  ; 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen  ; 
All  our  deep  communion  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen." 

There  was  "a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand"  in  the  heaven  of  the  bride's  happiness. 
For  three  weeks  it  had  been  flawless — a  se- 
rene, illimitable  expanse  ;  but  the  cloud  had 
come  —  a  small,  motionless  curl  of  vapor, 
which  a  breath  could  blow  away ;  and,  look 
which  way  she  might,  she  was  sure  to  revert 
to  that ;  when  her  glance  had  circled  the  infi- 
nite sphere,  it  rested  last  upon  that  little 
fleck.  Sitting  one  day  by  the  window  of  her 
bridal  chamber,  lost  in  delicious  retrospection, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  there  was  one 
year  of  her  husband's  past  life  of  which  she  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  She  smiled  when  she  first 
made  the  discovery ;  there  would  be  something 
new  for  them  to  talk  over  that  evening;  a 
girlish  curiosity  heightened  the  anticipated 
pleasure. 

When  Mr.  Grilbraith  came  home  to  tea,  she 
was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  she  forgot  all 
about  the  promised  novelty  ;  but  when,  later 
in  the  evening,  he  drew  her,  by  the  arm  which 
he  clasped  about  her  waist,  into  the  vacant 
parlors,  saying — "What  sweet  have  you  in 
store  to-night,  my  blossom?"  her  thought 
came  back  to  her,  and  she  answered  :  — 

•'It  is  you  who  must  furnish  the  sweet, 
John.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  your  life,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine." 

She  had  slipped  from  his  arm  as  she  spoke, 
and  stood  before  him,  directly  under  the  chan- 
delier, her  fair,  laughing  face  lifted  to  his, 
bright  with  the  expectation  of  his  surprise. 
And  truly  he  was  surprised.  A  flush  shot 
over  his  face,  succeeded  by  paleness.  His 
eyes  met  hers,  more,  it  seemed,  because  he 
could  not  move  them  than  because  he  wished 
her  to  see  the  strange  expression  which  had 
come  into  them.  Was  it  an  expression  of 
guilt  ?  The  young  wife  was  not  an  expert  in 
reading  faces  ;  but  she  was  troubled  by  that 
look;  if  she  had  seen  it  on  any  other  man's 
countenance,  she  would  have  thought  badly 
of  him.     Now  she  hastened  to  relieve  herself 
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of  the  slight  embarrassment  she  felt  by  con- 
tinuing : — 

"I  never  thought  of  it  till  this  afternoon. 
Isn't  it  singular  ?  We  have  known  each  other 
but  two  years,  yet  I  fancied  I  could  follow 
your  life  back,  step  by  step,  to  your  cradle, 
we  have  talked  it  over  so  much ;  and  here  I 
discover  a  whole  year  a  blank.  Sit  here  in 
this  window,  John,  and  fill  it  up  for  me." 
She  drew  him  towards  a  casement  in  whose 
embrasure  some  cushions  were  placed,  and 
which  opened  into  a  garden  wide  and  deep 
with  bloom  and  shadow. 

"  You  are  too  commercial ;  you  talk  like  a 
clerk,"  he  answered,  rapidly  regaining  his 
shaken  composure.  "  I  don't  feel  in  the  mood 
for  filling  blanks  to-nigh^  Lilia,  but  I  do  feel 
ravenous  for  some  music.  The  new  song  you 
sang  last  evening  has  been  ebbing  and  flowing 
all  day  through  my  being,  like  an  ethereal 
sea.  It  spoiled  me  for  business.  Burton  said 
if  the  honeymoon  lasted  much  longer,  he 
should  have  to  get  another  partner." 

"A  partner  for  life,  I  suppose  he  means. 
He  envies  us,  John — that's  all.  Tell  him 
that  our  honeymoon  will  never,  never,  never 
cease  to  shine,  so  long  as  there  's  a  heaven  in 
which  to  revolve — neither  in  this  world  nor 
the  next." 

He  kissed  the  earnest  lips,  drew  her  hand 
in  his  arm,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  noble 
length  of  the  two  rooms  twice  or  thrice, 
finally  seating  her  at  the  piano,  where  she 
sang  the  new  song  and  many  others  for  him. 

For  once  he  had  averted  the  question  which 
he  had  perhaps  hoped  would  never  be  asked. 
The  subject  was  not  referred  to ;  it  passed 
from  the  bride's  mind  until  she  found  herself 
alone  on  the  following  day.  In  the  midst  of 
her  dreams  came  back  a  vivid  wonder  at  the 
emotion  which  her  question  had  excited.  The 
year  1859  had  been  the  one  preceding  their 
own  acquaintance.  Mr.  Gilbraith  had  talked  * 
to  her  freely,  during  the  months  of  their  en- 
gagement and  the  few  swift  weeks  of  their 
marriage,  of  his  past  life,  seeming  to  wish  to 
make  her  as  familiar  with  it  as  was  his  own 
memory.  He  had  been  an  orphan  from  an 
early  age,  and  now  that  he  had  found  her 
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whom  he  loved  so  absolutely,  he  had  never 
tired  of  pouring  forth  the  hoai'ded  confidence 
and  tenderness  of  a  lifetime.  It  was  as  if  all 
that  a  mother  and  sister  would  have  shared  in 
the  past  was  given  to  her,  in  addition  to  his 
love  as  her  husband.  Many  a  time  he  had  said 
to  her — "Lilia,  you  are  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved  ;"  and  she  believed  him. 

There  had  been  nothing  novel  or  romantic 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  acquaintance, 
courtship,  and  marriage,  except  what  their 
own  hearts  had  made.  Lilia,  too,  was  an 
orphan,  the  ward  of  a  bachelor  uncle,  who 
had  approved  of  the  marriage  and  given  her 
the  beautiful  home  in  which  they  were  passing 
the  honeymoon.  •  Deep  as  death,  high  as  im- 
mortal life  was  the  love  they  bore  eacii  other ; 
it  was  intimately  blent  with  the  very  springs 
of  being.  The  absence  of  family  ties  drew 
them  into  each  other's  arms  with  a  passion  of 
devotion  which  made  of  their  marriage  an 
august  ceremony  which  swung  open  for  them 
the  gates  of  a  new  world,  clashing  together 
behind  them  with  a  golden  resonance,  and 
leaving  them  isolated  in  these  realms  of  joy. 

When  the  manner  of  passing  the  first  weeks 
of  their  union  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Gil- 
braith  had  said :  ''Let  us  stay  in  town,  and 
begin  housekeeping  immediately;  then  the 
superb  home  with  which  you  have  been  dow- 
ered will  always  be  endeared  to  us  by  the 
associations  of  this  time  ;  and,  what  is  better, 
it  is  positively  the  most  secluded  little  Eden 
in  the  land.  Our  friends,  at  this  season,  are 
away  ;  the  city  is  deserted.  As  for  watering- 
places,  they  are  the  last  resource  of  the  dis- 
«contented ;  in  the  fulness  of  our  content,  we 
'Will  stay  away  from  them.  Next  winter,  if 
'my  Lilia  pines  for  the  gay  world,  she  shall 
ihave  it ;  but  now,  for  a  few  brief  weeks,  let 
rme  have  her  to  myself.  This  era  of  our  life 
will  be  a  compression  of  all  light  into  a  dia- 
mond ;  a  concentration  of  all  sweets  into  one 
flower ;  or  no — an  expansion  of  a  bit  of  finite 
into  the  infinite."  And  of  course  the  bride 
had  approved  of  the  plan. 

Their  house  was  high  up  in  the  city,  where 
the  air  from  the  river  swept  over  the  spacious 
garden  which  girdled  it  with  bloom;  it  was 
furnished,  previous  to  the  wedding-day,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  the  expenditure 
was  lavish,  it  was  a  fine  discrimination  which 
was  apparent,  not  money.  A  detachment  of 
the  uncle's  tried,  and  trusty  corps  of  servants 
Ikept  the  machinery  of  this   "bit  of   infinite 


finite"  running  like  clockwork,  and  here  was 
the  young  couple  with  nothing  to  do  but  be 
hapi)y ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  for  three  weeks 
the  bride's  heaven  had  been  absolutely  cloud- 
less. Three  weeks  out  of  a  lifetime  !  Well, 
that  is  three  weeks  more  than  avast  majority 
of  people  ever  knew  of  perfect  content. 

Doubtless,  if  Mrs.  Gilbraith  had  had  any 
more  serious  trouble  to  ponder,  she  would  not 
have  pondered  this.  Three  or  four  times  her 
husband  had  ridden  down  to  the  office,  more 
from  habit  than  from  any  necessity  for  attend- 
ing to  duties  which  his  partner  had  remained 
in  town  to  discharge.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  absences  that  she  had,  in  dreaming  over 
her  engagement  and  marriage,  made  the  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Gilbraith's  history,  as  she  knew 
it,  had  nothing  peculiar  in  it.  He  was  bora 
in  London,  where  his  parents,  although  Ame- 
ricans, were  temporarily  residing,  *  for  the 
benefit  of  his  mother's  health,  who  died  while 
he  was  still  an  infant.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  of  liberal  means  and  education, 
whose  vessels  traded  to  many  ports,  and  who 
finally  died  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
he  went  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  his 
wife's  death.  The  devotion  of  his  parents  to 
each  other,  as  it  had  been  told  to  him,  and  as 
he  had  read  it  in  their  letters,  was  tenderly 
dwelt  upon  by  the  son,  who  had  formed  from 
it  an  exalted  estimate  of  the  relations  of  the. 
sexes.  The  orphaned  babe  had  been  sent 
home,  in  the  care  of  its  nurse,  to  the  grand- 
parents, who  resided  in  a  New  England  city. 
Here  he  had  been  reared  and  educated.  Lilia 
could  see,  in  her  mind's  eye,  the  broad  lawn 
of  the  old  Gilbraith  mansion,  the  grove  of 
chestnuts  in  which  the  boy  used  to  wander 
with  his  books,  the  stream  in  which  he  fished 
for  silvery  trout ;  she  knew  by  heart  the 
history  of  his  boyish  perils  and  miraculous 
escapes,  and  passing  troubles ;  from  what 
college  he  had  graduated,  how  he  had  stood 
among  others  there,  on  the  playground  and  in 
the  classes  (except  that  she  was  certain  Jolm 
never  rated  himself  as  high  as  the  facts  war- 
ranted); she  had  sailed  with  him,  in  fancy,  on 
his  voyage  to  Madeira,  in  the  care  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  father's,  and  ranged  with  him 
the  conntries  which  he  visited  before  returning 
home  ;  she  could  tell  his  favorite  poets  and 
his  favorite  flowers,  "his  favorite  philosophies, 
and  that,  of  the  sciences,  he  had  pursued 
chemistry  far  beyond  the  text-books.  He  had 
decided  to  study  the  law,  not  from  any  ncco- 
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sity  as  a  means  of  support,  but  because  he 
had  bee\i  told  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
dreamer,  and  was  wasting  his  talents  in  vague 
indolence.  When  he  was  ready  to  settle  down 
to  the  practice  of  it,  he  had  come  on  to  New 
York,  to  go  into  partnership  with  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  graduated  with  him  from  Har- 
vard, and  who  had  established  himself  a  cou- 
ple of  years  previous  in  a  well-to-do  office  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall.  Among  others, 
he  had  letters  of  introduction  to  her  uncle  ;  he 
met  her ;  and  from  that  moment  their  lives  had 
been  blending  into  one,  inevitably.  She  had 
his  history,  every  page  and  line  of  it,  by  heart ; 
she  thought  it  a  perfect  record,  noble,  honor- 
able, transfused  with  the  music  of  genius. 
When  she  found  these  pages  torn  out,  she  felt, 
at  first,  girlish  curiosity ;  the  pleasure  of 
something  new  and  pleasant  to  happen.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  this  curiosity  deep- 
ened into  apprehension  ;  still  later,  into  wear- 
ing anxiety,  into  doubt  and  terror. 

While  Mr.  Grilbraith  was  making  his  call 
at  the  office  the  second  day,  his  wife  was 
making  her  toilet  for  the  evening,  and  won- 
dUfing  why  he  had  appeared  so  disconcerted 
at  her  simT)le  question.  John  insisted  upon 
her  wearing  white  roses  through  the  bridal 
month,  and  she  had  just  fastened  one  in  the 
lace  and  bow  over  her  bosom,  and  another  in 
the  ringlets  of  her  golden  hair,  that  they 
might  be  fresh  and  sweet  for  his  coming, 
when  a  card  was  sent  up,  which  bore  a  name 
unknown  to  her.  They  had  received  so  few 
calls  in  the  present  deserted  state  of  the  city 
that  the  trifling  event  had  an  air  of  singularity. 
The  name — Victor  Gazavondi — must  be  French 
or  Italian  ;  word  accompanied  it  that  the  caller 
was  in  the  city  for  a  day  only,  and  had  there- 
lore  presented  himself  without  the  delay  of 
sending  first  his  address  from  his  hotel.  Pre- 
suming him  to  be  some  friend  of  her  husband' s, 
perhaps  from  Boston,  Mrs.  Grilbraith  descended 
to  the  reception-room,  where  she  met  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  a  foreigner,  of  polished 
manners,  who  bowed  over  her  hand  with 
French  impressiveness,  and  who  continued  to 
regard  her,  after  she  was  seated,  with  admira- 
tion. 

"I  sail,  indeed,  have  much  to  congratulate 
my  friend  upon  his  marriage,"  he  said,  with 
a  slight  accent.  •  "  Ze  lilies  of  France  are  not 
so  much  fair.  I  have  ze  great  hope  zat  Mr. 
Gilbi-aith  will  now  be  so  happy  as  he  deserves. 
He  had  great  trouble,  but  it  is  all  over  now,  I 


see.  He  has  told  his  bride  about  me,  his 
friend.  Monsieur  Gazavondi?" 

She  blushed  slightly,  and  hesitated  before 
framing  her  answer ;  he  seemed  so  confident 
that  she  knew  all  about  him,  and  would  give 
him  a  warm  welcome,  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  wound  him  by  confessing  her  entire  igno- 
rance. 

"He  has  talked  to  me  much  about  his 
friends,"  she  said.  *'I  seem  to  know  them 
well,  though  I  have  met  so  few  of  them." 

"It  was  in  the  year  1859  we  was  most* 
acquaint.  I  was  his  friend  in  his  trouble.  It 
is  bad  to  have  great  trouble,  in  a  strange 
countree.  as  Monsieur  Gilbraith,  he  had." 

A  strange  sensation  smote  the  bride  ;  she 
would  have  asked,  in  her  first  surprise,  if 
Mr.  Gilbraith  had  been  in  Europe  in  1859  ; 
but  swiftly  after  the  surprise  came  the  reflec- 
tion that  if  he  really  had  been  abroad  at  that 
time,  and  had  never  mentioned  it  to  her,  her 
ignorance  of  the  fact  might  compromise  her 
husband  in  some  manner,  and  the  instinct  to 
protect  his  dignity  was  uppermost.  She  was 
glad  to  hear  the  hall  door  close,  and  his  foot 
in  the  passage  ;  the  servant  must  have  told 
him  about  the  visitor,  for  he  came  directly 
into  the  room,  and  as  he  saw  his  wife  convers- 
ing with  the  stranger,  for  a  moment  he  was 
blind  and  dumb. 

"Ah,  you  have  much  surprise,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  laughing  at  his  discomfiture. 
With  a  piercing  glance  at  his  wife,  as  if  ho 
would  read  her  soul,  Mr.  Gilbraith  summoned 
back  his  self-possession  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
he  embraced  his  guest  after  the  French  fash- 
ion of  friends,  bidding  him  welcome  to  his 
house. 

"  I  can  only  stay  one  little  hour,  my  friend. 
I  must  be  to  the  steamer  for  New  Orleans  by 
eight  o'clock." 

Lilia  was  certain  her  husband  looked  re- 
lieved at  this  announcement  ;  but  then  he 
had  felt  loth  to  entertain  company  when  they 
were  so  happy  alone. 

"Will  you  tell  your  butler  that  tea  must 
be  served  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
Mrs.  Gilbraith?" 

Now  there  was  a  little  bell  at  her  hand,  and 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
room  on  errands  like  this,  with  a  servant  in 
tlie  hall,  but  she  comprehended  that  this  was 
a  request  for  her  to  leave  the  apartment ;  so 
she  conveyed  the  message,  and  was  seen  no 
more  by  the  gentlemen  until  they  took  their 
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places  at  tlie  tea-table.  By  that  time  her 
hushand  was  in  gay  spirits,  entertaining  his 
guest  with  brilliant  success,  who  regretted 
that  his  visit  was  so  brief,  but  who  made  no 
farther  allusion  to  the  past.  Of  this  Lilia  took 
note ;  for  her  attention,  having  been  so  fully 
aroused,  was  on  the  alert  for  the  explanations 
which  would  be  made,  or  at  least  for  the 
casual  remarks  which  would  be  interchanged. 

But  when  Monsieur  Gazavondi  departed 
she  knew  no  more  of  the  place  and  circum- 
stances of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Gilbraith 
than  when  he  came  ;  and  they  were  not  de- 
tailed to  her.  The  bridegroom  absorbed  her 
soul — he  was  fascinating  beyond  precedent — 
but  he  said  nothing  of  their  recent  visitor. 

Twice  that  night  she  awoke  suddenly  ;  the 
full  moon  was  shining  into  the  chamber ;  a 
molten,  motionless  zone  of  light  lay  across  the 
carpet  and  the  bed,  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
bridegroom.  Stirring  softly  on  her  pillow  she 
looked  into  the  dear  countenance ;  it  wore  a 
troubled,  restless  expression  which  she  had 
never  seen  in  his  waking  hours  ;  the  lips  com- 
pressed themselves,  the  brows  settled. into  a 
frown.  On  the  second  occasion,  while  she 
gazed,  he  murmured  fiercely,  like  a  breath  of 
fire — *'Get  me  out  of  this  !  Oh,  get  me  out !" 
while  over  her  mind  kept  rolling,  like  a  cold 
wave,  the  sentence  of  her  visitor — "  It  is  bad 
to  have  great  trouble  in  a  strange  countree, 
as  Monsieur  Gilbraith,  he  had." 

"It  is  strange  that  whatever  it  was,  he  does 
not  confide  it  to  me,"  she  thought,  and  then 
arose  the  little  "cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"  which  floated  thereafter  in  her  hori- 
zon, and  which  slowly  gathered  volume  until 
it  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  Gilbraith  home — 
over  the  flowers  and  fountains,  the  music  and 
books,  the  lofty  rooms,  the  luxurious  plenish- 
ings, and,  darkest  of  all,  over  the  heart  of  its 
mistress.  It  hung  there,  like  a  spirit,  unseen 
by  any  eye  save  hers ;  to  the  world  this 
mansion  was  the  most  graciously  lighted  of 
all  in  the  wide  bounds  of  the  metropolis  ;  it 
was  steeped  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity ; 
such  youth,  beauty,  and  love,  with  -such 
wealth  as  befitted  it,  made  it  a  pleasant  thing 
to  contemplate  ;  the  master,  himself,  reigned 
there,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Felicity,  for  ex- 
cept an  occasional  cold  breeze  out  of  the 
unseen  cloud,  he  was  unconscious  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Had  Mrs.  Gilbraith  been  guiltless  of  the 
accusation  which  her  heart  brought   against 


her  husband,  this  matter  would  never  have 
culminated  in  a  tragic  storm ;  had  she  told 
him  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  year  1859, 
he,  whatever  sorrow,  shame,  or  sin  he  had  to 
confess,  would  have  confessed  it,  rather  than 
have  any  barrier  to  the  completeness  of  their 
union  ;  but  she,  with  a  delicacy  which  would 
ha^  been  noble  in  a  better  cause,  carefully 
hid  from  him  that  she  had  ever  thought  a 
second  time  of  the  request  she  had  once 
made.  This  same  delicacy  prevented  her  from 
seeking,  from  outside  sources,-  information 
with  regard  to  what  he  did  not  choose  to  tell. 
If  any  one,  except  he,  had  come  to  her,  offer- 
ing her  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  she  would 
not  have  accepted  it. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  she  brought 
herself  to  believe  that  her  husband  had  any 
guilt  to  conceal.  He  may  have  had  adversity, 
or  been  implicated  in  the  trouble  of  some 
friend  whose  losses  or  crimes  his  generosity 
concealed — but  that  he  should  have  done 
something  which  it  was  necessary  to  hide  from 
her  contempt,  at  first  did  not  occur  to  her. 
This  conviction  came  gradually,  she  fighting 
it  back  all  the  time.  It  was  like  a  creeping 
wave,  forever  returning,  breaking  upon  the 
shore  of  faith,  and  retreating  discomfited, 
only  to  slide  up  again  with  endless  persistence. 
She  resisted  it  courageously.  The  fear  which 
beset  her  made  her  all  the  more  devoted  > 
when  he  came  into  her  presence  she  would 
fly  to  him,  shelter  herself  in  his  arms,  cling 
to  his  eyes  with  her  own  soft  looks,  to  assure 
herself  that  this  was  the  man  she  had  trusted 
so  entirely.  Her  love  had  been  so  proud  of 
the  nobility  of  its  object ;  his  truth  and  honor 
had  been  such  assurance  of  real  and  lasting 
happiness,  she  felt  that  should  any  sudden 
shock  of  betrayal  come,  it  would  kill  her. 
She  should  love  him,  always,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, but  she  should  sink  under  the 
very  misery  of  such  a  love.  Hers  was  one 
of  those  passionate  and  sensitive  natures,  so 
keenly  alive  to  both  pleasure  and  pain  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  the  exquisite 
delight  which  all  fair  and  harmonious  things 
gave  her  was  compensation  for  the  equally 
sharp  distress  which  their  opposites  inflicted. 

We  must  give  her  excuse  for  not  being  able 
to  repel  the  doubt  which  beset  her.  The 
frosts  of  autumn  had  brougM  the  migratory 
birds  of  fashion  back  to  their  home  bowers. 
Parties  were  given  for  the  bridal  pair,  who 
returned  these  courtesies  with  a  sumptuous 
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festival,  distinguished,  like  their  house,  dress, 
and  manners,  by  the  stamp  of  their  own 
minds.  In  some  kind  of  a  white  robe,  lustrous 
yet  translucent,  crowned  with  the  golden 
regality  of  her  splendid  hair,  Mrs.  Gilbraith 
moved  amidst  her  guests,  without  ornaments 
or  jewels  of  any  kind.        ' 

"  What  is  she  ?"  said  one  gentleman,  speak- 
ing with  another. 

"Ah,  ceil !  I  have  no  imagination  !  I  shall 
have  to  fall  back  upon  stereotypes  and  call 
her  a  lily." 

' '  Well,  there  is  nothing  better  of  its  kind 
than  a  lily.  Heaven  gives  us  a  few  perfect 
types.  For  flavor  we  have  the  peach,  for 
perfume  the  rose,  for  purity  the  lily,  and-r 
for  women  we  have  Mrs.  Gilbraith." 

"I  believe  you  intended  her  to  overhear 
that  flowery  flourish,"  said  the  other,  in  a 
lower  tone;  "she  is  standing  just  behind 
YOU.  I  saw  a  faint  bloom  break  out  on  her 
face  as  you  concluded  your  assertion,  though 
she  has  not  looked  this  way." 

"You  don't  think  me  guilty  of  such  a  com- 
mon-place expedient?     Has  she  gone?" 

"  She  has  moved  on  a  step,  and  is  busy  with 
that  stupid  yellow  dahlia." 

"Mrs.  Van  Zandt  ?  Then  she  will  not  hear 
MS.  Did  you  know  anything  about  Gilbraith 
before  he  came  to  New  York  ?" 

"Not  much.  He  is  of  the  Gilbraiths  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  heard  them  spoken  of 
as  rather  proud  and  exclusive — or,  rather, 
seclusive.  I  believe  the  match  gave  full  satis- 
faction to  the  bride's  uncle." 

"  I  will  wager  that  he  never  heard  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  in  Paris,  three 
years  ago." 

"What  was  it?" 

"I  wouldn't  speak  of  it  where  it  would 
reach  his  wife  any  sooner  than  I  would  thrust 
a  knife  into  her  heart.  If  I  tell  you,  remem- 
ber, it  is  between  us  two.  I  had  a  friend  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  who  told  me,  in  his  letters, 
all  about  an  affair  which  was  causing  some 
excitement  there,  f  am  certain  now  that  the 
John  Gilbraith  who  was  the  actor  in  the  afl"air 
is  this  same  Gilbraith  who  is  our  host  to- 
night." 

"  I  hope  there  was  nothing  wrong." 

"He  was  arrested  for  robbing  a  diamond 
merchant.  I  beliere  the  charge  was  never 
proved ;  but  the  shock  of  the  arrest  and  dis- 
grace broke  the  heart  of  his  first  wife,  who 
died  in  less  than  two  months." 


"  His  first  wife  !  I  never  suspected  that  he 
had  been  married  before." 

"If  this  is  the  same  person,  he  has  been. 
I  distinctly  remember  the  allusion  to  his  wife. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  on  their  bridal 
tour  ;  that  she  was  a  delicate  person,  con- 
sumptive, and  sank  under  the  shame  and 
terror  of  their  situation." 

"I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  the  same  per- 
son. Mr.  Gilbraith  has  impressed  me  as  a 
man  every  way  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  wo- 
man he  has  won.  Is  it  likely  that  Lilia's 
uncle  would  permit  her  marriage,  unless  he 
knew  the  person  thoroughly  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  repeat  the  story,  even  if  you  were 
certain  !" 

"  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  He  may  have  been 
falsely  accused  ;  such  things  occur.  I  like 
him  as  much  as  you  do;  and  for  his  wife's 
sake  I  should  say  nothing." 

The  two  friends  glanced  around  to  convince 
themselves  that  their  low-toned  conversation 
had  not  been  overheard.  Mrs.  Gilbraith  was 
still  chatting  with  the  dowager  in  yellow 
satin  as  the  gentlemen  passed  her  on  their 
way  to  another  apartment  ;  they  did  not  see 
the  pallor  of  her  face,  but  the  elderly  lady 
did.  and  rose,  urging  her  hostess  to  take  the 
seat. 

"  We  old  married  ladies  know  how  to  pity 
you, "  she  said  ;  "the  warmth  of  the  room  and 
standing  so  long  to  receive  ns  have  been  too 
much  for  you,  Mrs.  Gilbraith.  You  are  as 
white  as  your  dress.  My  dear,  are  you  going 
to  faint?" 

"No,  no;  do  not  alarm  any  one.  Just 
screen  me  a  moment,  until  I  recover.  I  feel 
better  already."  The  bride  sank  down  in  the 
arm-chair,  while  the  broad  matron  stood  be- 
fore her,  compassionating  the  supposed  caiise 
of  her  sudden  illness. 

"Here,"  she  said,  drawing  a  vinaigrette 
from  the  folds  of  her  robe  ;  "use  this.  You 
will  get  over  it  soon." 

She  inhaled  the  piercing  vapor  of  the  vin- 
aigrette, gave  it  back  with  a  word  of  thanks 
and  a  glittering  smile,  arose,  and  floated  out 
into  the  sea  of  pleasure  with  no  greater  visi- 
ble change  than  a  fixed  paleness  in  place  of  her 
usual  delicately  fluctuating  color.  Every  word 
of  the  communication  between  the  gentlemen 
had  been  overheard  by  her.  When  the  com- 
pliment of  one  of  them  fell  upon  her  ear  she  had 
moved  away  and  tried  to  hear  no  more  ;  but  a 
draugh  t  of  air  from  the  conservatory  near  which 
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they  were  standing  had  brought  the  dialogue 
directly  to  her,  and  she  was  compelled  to  listen 
against  her  will.  She  continued  to  talk  and 
smile  with  her  lips,  until  the  speakers  were 
beyond  her  observation,  not  knowing  how  her 
face  was  changing,  until  the  matron  rose  up 
alarmed. 

"They  like  him,  and  they  think  there  may 
be  a  mistake,"  was  her  thought  the  rest  of 
that  brilliant  evening;  "I  love  him,  and  I 
cannot  hope  there  is  any  mistake" — for  back 
over  her  memory  flashed  the  words  of  their 
French  visitor  to  which  she  had  now  the  key. 

The  limits  of  a  fashionable  entertainment 
were  passed  after  a  time — she  could  never 
recall  just  how  they  dragged  themselves 
away — and  the  guests  were  gone.  Mr.  Gil- 
braith  hastened  to  her,  where  she  drooped 
under  the  waning  light  of  the  argent  chan- 
delier. 

"  I  have  been  uneasy  about  you  for  hours, 
Lilia.  I  saw  that  you  were  not  well.  The 
exertion  of  this  party  has  been  too  much  for 
you.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  over.  We  will  give 
no  more — at  present." 

He  clasped  her  hand  so  tenderly,  he  looked 
at  her  so  anxiously,  his  love  would  have 
solaced  any  other  trouble.  But  to  suffer 
from  this  deadly  secret ;  and  the  more  she 
suffered  the  less  to  share  it  with  him  was  a 
pain  that  in  all  her  dread  of  future  ills  she 
had  never  contemplated.  She  tried  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  his,  to  say  something  to  divert  his 
attention  from  herself,  but  her  gaze  remained 
fixed  upon  her  wedding-ring,  and  she  could 
find  nothing  to  say. 

''Some  of"  our  most  intimate  friends  lin- 
gered to  tell  me  what  a  success  the  evening 
had  been.  Burton  said  it  surpassed  every- 
thing— that  he  should  go  right  away  and  get 
married  and  have  a  house  the  fac-simile  of 
this,  only  he  didn't  know  where  on  earth  to 
look  for  the  lady — there  were  not  two  Lilias 
in  one  world.  Wasn't  that  flattering  to  us  ? 
Just  Burton's  mind,  too,  a  fac-simile  house 
and  a  fac-simile  wife !  talented  and  sound, 
but  not  original.  Now,  if  I  had  a  house  with 
only  three  rooms,  they  shouldn't  be  the  copy 
of  somebody  else's.  I  don't  give  my  orders 
as  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  gives  hers — '  There  's  the 
parlors,  Mr.  Upholsterer;  I  don't  care  what  it 
costs,  only  so  you  fix  'em  like  the  other  houses 
in  this  row.'  I  want  what  other  people  have 
not  got,  and  that  's  the  reason  I  was  bound  to 
have    my    wife    so   much   better    than  other 


men's.  But  you  are  so  tired  you  will  not 
even  thank  me  for  that.  I  saw  just  how  ill 
you  were,  hours  ago.  I  was  watching  you 
from  afar.  That  pert  Miss  Valentine  said  I 
was  a  perfect  sun-dial.  And  now,  to  pay  for 
keeping  you  here  two  minutes  longer,  I  'ni 
going  to  carry  you  up-stairs.  You  are  not  fit 
to  walk."  He  lifted  her  in  his  firm  arms  and 
only  set  her  down  when  he  reached  her  dress- 
ing-room, when  he  confided  her  to  the  care  of 
the  maid,  while  he  gave  the  servants  direc- 
tions about  securing  the  mansion  for  the 
night. 

For  the  first  time  Lilia  wished  that  his  love 
was  not  so  observant ;  she  longed  to  escape 
from  his  tender  surveillance  ;  she  was  afraid 
that  his  penetrating  eye  would  read  her 
thoughts.  As  soon  as  possible  she  slipped 
into  bed,  pressed  her  face  down  into  her  pil- 
low, and  lay  still,  affecting  sleep. 

Her  husband,  when  he  came  in,  was  cautious 
not  to  disturb  her ;  he  was  glad  to  find  her 
resting ;  and  in  a  few  moments  was  himself 
sunk  in  the  slumber  of  health  and  peace.  Her 
brain  spun  round  like  a  wheel  of  fire.  "His 
first  wife" — "on  their  bridal  tour" — these 
were  the  words  which  rung  in  her  ears.  He 
had  told  her  so  often,  in  their  most  rapt  Snd 
solemn  moments,  that  he  had  never  loved  any 
but  her — taken  pains,  as  it  were,  to  iterate 
and  reiterate  the  assertion,  as  if  otherwise 
she  might  doubt  it — she  who  had  never 
doubted  it  nor  him  till  now.  The  robbery  of 
a  handful  of  diamonds  was  not  so  base  a  crime 
as  a  systematic,  life-long  lie  ;  he  who  could 
be  guilty  of  the  deception  John  Gilbraith  had 
practised,  could  easily  be  guilty  of  theft. 
This,  then,  was  the  kind  of  man  she  had  , 
sworn  to  honor !  The  haughty  blood  surged 
to  and  fro  through  a  frame  too  delicate  for 
such  vicissitudes  of  feeling. 

"Yet  I  do  honor  him!  0  God,  I  do  love 
and  honor  him !  If  I  must  cease  to  do  that, 
let  me  die." 

After  this  silent  cry,  she  went  more  calmly 
through  a#  review  of  tlie  testimony.  She 
looked  sharply  for  a  chance  to  falsify  it.  The 
gentleman  had  said  that  the  charge  of  robbery 
was  not  proven.  To  her  mind  there  was  little 
comfort  in  that,  for  the  charge  itself  was  one 
of  the  lightest  counts  in  her  indictment.  It 
was  his  embarrassment  when  she  chanced  to 
ask  him  the  history  of  that  year  ;  the  trepida- 
tion he  had  shown  at  the  call  of  the  French 
gentleman,  whom  he  had  evidently  requested 
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to  keep  silence  with  regard  to  tliat  time ;  the 
statement  that  he  was  on  his  wedding  tour 
when  the  affair  occurred,  and  that  his  bride 
had  faded  into  the  grave  from  its  blighting 
effects.  Was  this  studied  concealment  like 
the  open  confession  of  innocence  ?  She  felt 
that,  in  itself,  this  silence  of  his  was  the 
darkest  proof  against  him.  If,  when  he  sought 
her  hand  in  marriage,  he  had  told  her  of  this 
unfortunate  event  in  his  history ;  if  he  had 
spoken  of  his  first  love  and  the  early  death  of 
the  beloved  ;  had  confided  to  her  things  which 
it  was  so  probable  she  might  some  time  learn 
in  some  less  fortunate  way,  then  she  should 
have  trusted,  have  forgiven — had  there  been 
anything  to  forgive — and  have  accepted  him. 

The  more  she  studied  the  obscure  case,  the 
worse  it  appeared  for  her  husband.  This 
year,  in  which  he  had  been  wedded  and 
widowed,  was  the  one  previous  to  her  own 
acquaintance  with  him.  He  had  quickly  cast 
off  the  claims  of  the  past ;  he  was  too  eager 
to  begin  again  the  carnival  of  joy.  If  he  had 
indeed  deceived  her  so  much  as  to  the  fidelity 
and  crystal  truth  of  his  nature,  he  might  have 
successfully  counterfeited  other  characteris- 
tics. Deep  pity  for  the  forgotten,  the  never- 
mentioned  dead,  smote  through  her.  "  It  may 
have  been  some  sudden  discovery  like  mine 
which  broke  her  heart.  If  she  had  thought 
him  what  I  have  believed  him  to  be,  and  then 
found  him  wanting,  she  could  not  live  under 
the  change.  It  shows  that  she  loved  him. 
His  every  word,  his  every  kiss  for  me  .  is  a 
wrong  to  her." 

In  many  feminine  natures  there  is  a  blind 
clinging  to  the  object  beloved ;  it  accepts  it, 
impurities  and  all ;  all  it  asks  is  something  to 
idolize.  But  in  the  highest  natures  there  is 
discrimination  in  love.  Those  women  who 
are  capable  of  that  order  of  love  for  which  it 
is  worth  a  man's  while  to  exalt  himself  are 
not  guilty  of  a  base  fondness.  They  have  a 
sense  of  justice  which  is  too  keen  to  pervert; 
a  clear  understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
the  angels  have  ;  and  their  hearts  refuse  to 
subvert  their  reasons. 

This  was  what  made  the  wretchedness  of 
Mrs.  Gilbraith.  She  could  not  live  without 
love,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  condemn  what 
was  unworthy,  so  that  a  perpetual  struggle 
exhausted  her.  Her  health  failed  perifeptibly 
after  that  evening.  It  was  natural  that  her 
physician  should  attribute  her  state  to  another 
cause,  and  encourage  her  husband  to  think 


that,  when  this  temporary  excitement  was 
over,  her  system  would  regain  its  natural  tone. 
"Gilbraith  makes  a  fool  of  himself,"  said 
his  good-natured  neighbors.  *'  He  's  at  home 
three-quarters  of  the  time,  petting  that  dainty 
wife  of  his,  as  if  no  woman  ever  before  was 
sick." 

On  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Gilbraith  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  A  steady,  dismal  rain,  more  fit  for 
November  than  June,  poured  down  upon  the 
roses  and  shrubbery  of  the  garden;  within 
the  mansion  a  gloom  and  silence,  as  of  mid- 
night, rested  oppressively.  In  a  room  remote 
from  the  mother's  a  nurse  walked  to  and  fro 
with  a  boy  of  two  weeks  in  her  arms.  For 
hours  no  relative  had  come  to  inquire  after  the 
little  stranger ;  it  was  the  mother  who  absorbed 
all  feeling  now. 

In  his  library,  his  head  bowed  on  his  arms, 
over  her  writing-desk,  the  master  of  the  house 
was  sitting  motionless,  wrestling  with  inward 
terror  and  suspense,  when  the  voice  of  the 
physician  startled  him  to  his  feet. 

' '  Don't  look  so  utterly  despairing,  Gilbraith ; 
there  is  hope  yet — ^just  a  little.  I  came  in 
here  to  talk  with  you  about  a  matter  which 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
mental  trouble  and  not  physical  disease  which 
is  killing  your  wife." 

"Mental  trouble!"  was  the  bewildered  re- 
sponse. 

"Yes.  You  appear  surprised.  It  was  be- 
cause, from  my  knowledge  of  her  family,  her 
happy  girlish  life,  and  her  still  happier  mar- 
ried relations,  I  had  so  little  reason  to  think 
this  supposition  possible,  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  it  before.  Now,  however,  my  mind 
is  made  up.  It  is  some  disease  of  the  mind 
which  is  consuming  her,  and  I  tell  you  plainly 
I  can  do  nothing  unless  the  root  of  the  matter 
is  come  at.  If  you  value  her  life,  and  know 
anything  Which  might  produce  this  mental 
condition,  I  charge  you  to  consult  with  me 
immediately." 

"I  know  nothing." 

"You  Would  not  let  pride — ?"  suggested 
the  physician,  doubtfully. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  anything.  Dr.  Va- 
lentine, that  I  would  allow  to  stand  between 
Lilia  and  life  ?  Not  my  own,  not  this  world, 
almost,  I  feel  like  saying,  the  promise  of  the 
future.    We  love  each  other.     We  have  been 
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immeasiirablj  liappv — at  least,  I  know  that  I 
have.  The  only  shadow  has  been  her  delicate 
health,  and  that  I  hoped  was  but  temporary. 
Lilia's  soul  is  as  translucent  as  pure  water ; 
I  have  looked  through  its  inmost  depths. 
What  you  suggest  cannot  be." 

Yet,  even  as  he  made  this  assertion,  a  sud- 
den doubt  caused  his  voice  to  waver.  Once 
he  had  looked  into  his  wife's  soul  as  into  a 
calm  lake  ;  but  had  he  recently  been  sure  of 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  Was  not  the  lake 
now  always  flurried  and  rippled,  so  that  he 
could  only  guess  that  its  depths  were  as  be- 
fore ?  Her  ill-health  had  so  occupied  him,  he 
had  so  taken  every  phase  of  her  actions  and 
feelings  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  he  had 
never  looked  at  the  last  few  months  in  the 
light  which  now  flooded  over  him.  He  sank 
back  in  his  chair  again,  remaining  lost  for  a 
time  in  troubled  thought. 

"  Since  you  have  suggested  so  much,  Dr. 
Valentine,  it  has  made  me  recall  our  manner 
of  living,  and  it  may  be — I  say  it  maxj  be, 
though  God  knows  I  have  no  clue,  and  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  it— that  some  secret 
trouble  has  weighed  upon  Lilia's  thoughts, 
and  aggravated  her  illness.  It  is  impossible, 
as  yet,  to  my  belief.  If  I  were  of  your 
opinion,  I  should  be  eager  to  search  for  the 
cause." 

"She  is  of  a  nervous  temperament,  highly 
excitable,  with  a  delicate  organization,  such 
as  the  heart  (which  means  the  brain)  acts 
easily  upon.  I  see  all  the  symptoms  of  mental 
malady.  Since  you  left  her  bedside,  she  has 
become  delirious.  She  talks  a  good  deal,  and 
from  the  tenor  of  her  ravings,  which  seem  to 
have  more  consistency  thaij  usual  in  delirium, 
I  perceive  the  action  of  some  exciting  cause 
upon  her  mind.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  hear 
her,  you  would  immediately  detect  the  influ- 
ence at  work.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Gilbraith — 
excuse  me,  but  you  know  I  have  been  Lilia's 
doctor  and  friend  from  infancy — is  she  your 
second  wife  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  queried  Mr.  Gil- 
braith, in  amazement. 

"I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  that  you 
had  been  married  before.  You  are  several 
years  older  than  she,  and  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  history  previous  to  your  residence  in  our 
city.  It  just  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you." 
This  was  what  the  doctor  said,  but  what  ho 
thought  was  more  after  tliis  fashion :  "He  does 
not  answer  me  directly — he  prevaricates.    The 


scoundrel !  If  I  find  that  Lilia  has  made  a 
mistake  in  her  choice,  I  shall  just  let  her  die. 
Better  so  than  to  drag  along  a  disappointed 
life.     The  child  was  not  made  for  that." 

"This  seems  to  me  very  irrelevant,  and 
Lilia  dying,"  said  Mr.  Gilbraith,  sternly. 
"Can  I  not  go  to  her,  doctor?  It  cannot 
harm  her  to  see  me.     I  must  be  with  her." 

"I  wish  you  to  go  while  the  delirium  is 
upon  her.  Perhaps  you  will  make  up  your 
mind  what  is  the  matter,  after  you  have  heard 
her  talk.  She  will  not  know  you  nor  any 
one  else  now.  I  am  going  off  on  my  round, 
and  will  be  back  here  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

The  doctor  went  out,  and  the  husband  stole 
up  to  the  sick  chamber.  As  he  stood  by  the 
bed  Lilia  looked  up  at  him,  with  such  bloom- 
ing cheeks  and  such  bright  eyes  that  he  could 
not  realize  the  perils  of  her  condition.  Her 
glance  was  so  quiet  and  natural  that  he  spoke 
to  her  as  if  she  might  understand  him :  ' '  Alas, 
my  darling,  what  has  brought  this  upon  us  ?" 

A  little  laugh  broke  over  Lilia's  parched 
lips.     "  The  year  1859,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  vague  answer,  and  a  queer  one. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  chance  out- 
burst of  feverish  fancy  or  a  deliberate  reply  to 
his  question.  For  some  moments  he  remained 
lost  in  reflection,  then,  as  it  were  by  accident, 
the  smiling  request  of  his  bride  to  tell  her  the 
history  of  that  year,  made  so  long  ago,  came 
back  to  him.  So  successfully  had  she  con- 
cealed the  "canker  i'  the  rose"  from  him, 
that  until  this  instant  he  had  never  been  re- 
minded of  that  request,  nor  given  reason  to 
suspect  that  she  remembered  it  with  interest 
enough  to  repeat  it.  As  something  of  the 
truth  flashed  over  him,  he  groaned.  The 
startled  attendants  flew  softly  to  the  bed ; 
they  thought  the  lady  must  be  dead,  so  woful 
was  that  groan. 

It  was  not  remorse  for  past  deeds  of  his  own ; 
it  was  not  grief  for  the  imminent  danger  of 
her  whom  he  loved  better  than  life  which 
wrung  it  from  him ;  it  was  the  effect  of  his 
discovery  ;  the  instantaneous,  irrefutable  con- 
viction of  the  perishable,  the  mutable,  the 
imperfect  character  of  earthly  things.  An 
hour  before  he  would  have  staked  his  soul  on 
Lilia's  faith  in  him.  If  she  could  have  asso- 
ciated with  him  by  day,  have  lain  in  his 
bosom  at  night  for  a  year,  and  have  given  no 
sign  of  the  doubt  within  her,  of  what  worth 
was  human  love  ? 

He  could    not    boar  the  weight  which    do- 
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pressed  liim.  Even  his  wife's  death  was  to 
him  a  lesser  matter,  compared  with  this  un- 
certainty of  earthly  relations.  He  turned, 
walked  heavily  out  of  the  room,  down  into 
the  garden,  where  the  rain  beat  upon  his 
unprotected  head.  Nature,  in  her  cold  and 
dismal  mood,  seemed  to  him  then  a  truer 
friend  than  man  or  woman. 

Three  more  weeks  passed  away,  and  again 
it  was  an  anniversary — that  of  the  luckless 
day  upon  which  Mrs.  Gilbraith  had  first  thought 
of  the  sealed  pages  in  her  husband's  history. 
In  a  deep  bay  window  of  her  chamber,  over- 
looking the  garden,  the  very  spot  in  which 
the  unhappy  discovery  first  floated  before  her, 
she  reclined  in  her  husband's  arms.  She  had 
asked  to  be  carried  to  this  window,  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  delightful  hours  of  the 
preceding  summer.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
her  illness  that  she  had  looked  abroad  on  the 
outer  world,  and  it  appeared  very  lovely  to 
her,  as  she  rested  quietly  on  his  bosom,  with 
the  perfume  of  flowers  rising  from  beneath, 
and  the  warm  tints  of  sunset  making  every 
object  blush.  After  almost  feeling  the  coffin 
closing  about  her,  it  was  like  being  resur- 
rected to  a  new  life,  and  she  felt,  with  that 
added  susceptibility  which  is  the  efi"ect  of 
sickness,  as  if  she  had  arisen  to  a  new  being 
and  purpose.  The  darkness  which  had  ob- 
scured her  heaven  for  so  long  had  passed. 
She  felt  the  divine  meaning  and  worth  of 
charity,  which  is  love.  Looking  up  into  his 
face  who  held  her,  her  eyes  were  clear  and 
hopeful ;  he  searched  them  through  their 
depths,  and  found  nothing  hidden.  If  he  had 
ever  wronged  others  or  herself,  she  had  for- 
given him  all ;  love  that  accepted  only  the 
best,  and  despised  a  fault,  was  not  Christ's 
love.  Whatever  was  inscribed  on  that  page 
which  Mr.  Gilbraith  had  turned  down,  let  it 
remain  as  it  was  ;  it  should  no  longer  have 
power  to  ruin  their  happiness. 

By  the  key  which  her  delirium  had  given 
him,  he  deciphered  her  thoughts.  "Shall  I 
tell  you  a  story  to  while  away  the  hour,  my 
dear  wife?" 

"As  it  pleases  you,  John;  I  am  perfectly 
happy,  silent  or  speaking." 

"Perfectly  happy,  my  Lilia  ?  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  you  say  that !  One  year  ago  this 
night,  you  uttered  a  little  assertion  which 
remained  long  a  sweet  chord  vibrating  through 
me.  You  said — 'Tell  him  that  our  honey- 
moon will  never,  never,  never  cease  to  shine, 
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so  long  as  there  's  a  heaven  in  which  to  re- 
volve— neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next !'  " 

Her  eye  fell  beneath  his  steady  look,  which 
accused  her  of  the  emptiness  of  this  wordy 
assertion.  She  blushed,  but  presently  said, 
firmly:  "Neither  will  it,  John.  It  may  be 
obscured  by  transient  clouds,  but  it  shines 
among  the  spheres  yet,  as  brightly  as  at  first." 

"  I  remember,  too,  that  you  asked  me  for  a 
story  on  that  evening.  I  did  not  give  it  then. 
Had  I  thought  twice,  I  should  have  done  so ; 
but  the  world  was  so  beautiful  to  me  just 
then  I  was  loth  to  recall  less  happy  hours. 
You  asked  me  for  some  of  the  events  of  my 
life  for  the  year  1859.  In  May  of  that  year, 
my  beloved  friend  and  cousin,  John  Gilbraith, 
sailed  for  Europe  on  his  bridal  tour.  His  wife 
was  a  sweet,  dainty  creature,  almost  the  equal 
of  my  Lilia.  Everything  promised  for  them  a 
rare  happiness,  and  they  deserved  it,  for  they 
were  as  good  in  heart  as  they  were  accom- 
plished in  mind.  The  first  tidings  which  I 
received  of  them,  after  their  arrival  in  Paris, 
were  of  a  strange  and  terrible  character.  My 
cousin  had  been  arrested  for  robbery,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  his  poor,  helpless  wife  it  was 
who  wrote,  imploring  me  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  I  went  in  the  first  steamer  which 
sailed.  Upon  reaching  Paris  I  found  Mrs. 
Gilbraith  in  her  rooms  at  their  hotel,  ill  from 
mental  distress,  and  with  only  hired  attend- 
ance. Cousin  John  was  confined  in  prison, 
almost  insane  with  anxiety  about  his  wife, 
and  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  his  position. 
He  had  been,  with  his  wife,  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal jewelry  establishments  of  the  city, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  bracelet  for  her — a 
simple  gold  and  coral  thing,  costing  but  a  few 
pounds.  After  leaving  the  store,  and  going 
to  one  or  two  other  shops,  upon  returning  to 
their  hotel,  he  was  arrested  for  theft.  The 
diamond  merchant  had  discovered  the  loss  of. 
some  very  valuable  jewels,  and  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  American  strangers.  At  first  my 
cousin  laughed ;  then  grew  indignant ;  but 
his  feelings,  whatever  their  character,  were  of 
no  avail.  He  was  torn  from  his  weeping 
bride,  and  borne  to  prison,  while  a  guard  wa3^ 
placed  over  her  apartments.  They  happened 
to  have  no  friends  abroad  at  the  time.  His 
representations  produced  no  effect ;  he  was 
condemned,  at  the  very  least,,  to  await  the 
investigation  of  the  case.  He  understood 
from  the  lawyer  whom  he  employed,  that 
matters  looked  dark  ;  ther^  was  considerable 
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evidence  implicating  liim,  thougli  it  was  not 
decisive.  Thus  affairs  rested  when  I  reached 
them.  I  will  not  pain  your  gentle  heart, 
Lilia — you  could  not  bear  the  excitement  in 
3'our  debilitated  state — by  dwelling  upon  all 
the  details  of  the  ensuing  weeks  and  months. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  cheer  the  drooping  wife, 
the  despairing  husband,  and  to  accumulate 
negative  testimony  as  to  the  honorable  and 
irf'eproachable  standing  of  the  accused  in  his 
own  country.  The  case  was  tried ;  my  cousin, 
though  innocent,  was  the  victim  of  a  relentless 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  character,  as  represented  by 
myself,  and  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  his 
sentence  was  light,  so  the  court  said — *  three 
years'  imprisonment.'  When  the  fatal  deci- 
sion was  known,  he  rallied  his  courage  to 
meet  it,  but  bis  wife  drooped  like  a  flower 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  She  had  inherited  a 
consumptive  tendency,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  her  sufferings  were  ended ;  she  lies 
buried  in  a  foreign  land.  This  it  was,  and 
not  his  own  fate,  which  murdered  my  cousin. 
The  thought  of  her  cruel  death  wore  upon 
him.  All  this  time  I  was  fighting  for  his 
release.  The  lawyer,  whom  you  one  day  saw 
at  this  house.  Monsieur  Gazavondi,  was  one 
of  our  most  steadfast  friends.  At  last,  after 
six  months  of  untiring  exertion,  I  procured 
the  wished-for  release  ;  his  prison  doors  were 
opened,  but  they  were  opened  too  late.  Liberty 
or  life  were  of  no  worth  to  him.  He  refused 
to  be  comforted,  to  make  an  effort  to  regain 
the  tone  of  his  health  or  spirits,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  buried  him  beside  his  bride.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  year  1859,  Lilia.  I  loved 
that  cousin  like  a  brother.  Is  it  strange  that 
I  shrank  from  this  story  as  one  shrinks  from 
the  touch  of  fire  ?" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  which  was 
white  with  pain ;  his  lips  were  quivering. 
With  a  passion  of  remorse  and  regret,  she 
clasped  him,  kissing  away  the  two  hot  tears 
which  dripped  over  his  cheeks,  and  then  lay 
lier  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  sobbed  until 
lie  was  alarmed  into  making  an  effort  to  solace 
her. 


Innocent  Pleasures. — Sydney  Smith,  in  ar- 
guing against  the  horror  of  some  Christians  at 
the  thought  of  indulging  even  in  innocent 
pleasures,  speaks  of  them  as  always  trembling 
at  the  idea  of  being  entertained,  and  thinking 
no  Christian  safe  who  is  not  dull. 


THE  FAMILY  DRAWING  MASTER. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS. 

QUADRILATERAL  FIGURES. 
P.  Will  you  let  me  hear  the  names  of  the 
triangles  you  have  heard  of,  once  more,  Ion  ? 
Ion,  Yes,  papa.     We  have  learned  about  an 
Equilateral  Triangle, 
Isosceles  Triangle, 
Scalene  Triangle,  and  a 
Right-Angled  Triangle. 
P.  To-day,   we  will  learn  of  figures  with 
four  angles.     Here    are   two   different  ones. 
Who  can  describe  them  ? 


W.  I  can,  papa.  Let  me  see !  The  first 
is — a  square. 

P.  True,  Willie  ;  but  then  you  are  not  de- 
scribing it.  If  a  blind  man  were  to  bring  you 
an  animal  to  describe,  and  you  were  to  say  to 
him,  "  It  is  a  dog" — 

W.  Then  he  wouldn't  be  any  wiser.  He 
would  say:  "You  are  only  telling  me  its 
name.  Tell  me  all  about  it — what  sort  of  a 
thing  it  is." 

P.  Then,  suppose  I  am  blind  !  Now,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  the  square  is,  not  what  it 
is  called. 

W.  Well,  then,  the  square  is  a  thing — 

P.  It  is  not  exactly  a  real  thing ;  it  is  a 
shape,  a  figure. 

W.  Then  the  square  is  a  figure  with  four 
sides,  all  of  the  same.size — all  equal,  I  should 
say.  It  has  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right 
angles. 

P.  Now,  what  is  the  next  figure  ? 

W.  What  is  it  called,  papa  ? 

P.  Never  mind  its  name.     What  is  it  ? 

W.  It  is  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides.  I 
can  tell  that  without  measuring. 

P.  And  so  is  a  square. 
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W.  But  I  have  not  finished  yet,  papa.  It 
has  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles.  That 
is  it.  It  is  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  and 
two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles. 

P.  Very  good ;  but  are  you  sure  now  that 
you  have  described  it  exactly  ?  Have  you 
given  me  such  a  description  that  I  cannot 
mistake  it  for  any  other  figure  ? 

W.  I  think  so,  papa. 

P.  Perhaps  I  might  think  that  you  were 
describing  this  one  : — 


See !   It  has  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles. 

W.  Ah,  papa,  but  it  has  not  four  equal  sides! 
I  think  that,  if  you  make  a  figure  with  four 
equal  sides,  and  two  acute  and  two  obtuse 
angles,  it  must  be  like  this  one.  What  is  its 
name,  please  ? 

P.  It  is  called  a  rhomb. 

W.  Now,  I  will  give  its  description  once 
more.  A  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  and  two 
acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  is  called  a  Rhomb. 

Ion.  Or,  if  you  like,  you  may  say  with 
parallel  horizontal  sides  and  parallel  oblique 
sides. 

P.  To-day,  you  may  sit  down  and  copy  the 
square  and  the  rhomb.  When  you  have  done 
this  with   exactness,  you  can  point  out  the 


Ion.  Is  not  this  drawing  rather  difficult, 
papa  ? 

P.  No.  If  you  will  first  take  pains  to  draw 
the  square  and  rhomb  properly,  you  will  then 
find  it  very  easy  to  join  them  together,  and 
to  make  the  drawing. 


squares    and   rhombs    in   this  drawing;   and 
then  you  may  copy  it. 


GOOD  MANNERS. 

BY    REV.    F.    S.    CASSADT. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  cnstom  s^ale 
Her  infinite  variety. — Shakspearb. 

Certain  well-defined  traits  of  character 
mark  the  true  lady  or  gentleman  the  world 
over ;  and  among  these  good  manners  are 
never  wanting  in  due  prominence.  One's 
bearing  in  society  involves  his  or  her  happi- 
ness too  much,  not  to  speak  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  ever  to  be  a  matter  of  indiff"erence. 
The  relations  and  dependencies  of  life  are 
such  as  to  demand  those  courtesies  and  ame- 
nities which  give  to  the  social  circle  its  attrac- 
tion and  charm.  In  fact,  society  depends  for 
its  enjoyment,  if  not  for  its  existence,  largely 
on  the  genial  affections  of  the  heart.  "There 
is  no  society  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world," 
observes  Addison,  "without  good  nature,  or 
something  which  must  bear  its  appearance 
and  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason  man- 
kind have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of 
artificial  humanity,  whicli  is  what  we  express 
by  the  word  good-breeding." 

Good  manners  imply  more  than  mere  cere- 
mony, mere  attention  to  established  forms. 
The  habitual  observance  of  certain  conven- 
tional rules  and  usages  does  not  make  a  lady 
or  gentleman.  Some  degree  of  formality  is 
necessary  in  conducting  our  relations  and 
intercourse  one  with  another,  but  there  must 
be  with  it  some  heart,  some 
genuine,  felt  love  for  our 
kind ;  otherwise  we  can 
neither  be  the  instruments 
or  recipients  of  enjoyment  in 
the  social  circle.  To  impart 
or  receive  pleasure  in  society 
there  must  be  at  least  "the 
flow  of  soul,"  if  not  "the 
feast  of  reason."  We  may 
admire  this  or  that  person 
for  special  accomplishments 
of  manner,  style,  and  conver- 
^  sation  ;  but  if  these  are  seen 
and  felt  to  be  merely  artificial,  not  at  all  in- 
volving the  aflfections,  we  can  never  love  the 
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same.  No  gifts  of  mind,  nor  elegance  of  per- 
son, nor  propriety  of  personal  bearing,  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  heart  in  company. 
It  is  only  the  heart  that  can  touch  and  im- 
press the  heart.  A  warm,  confiding  soul  is 
the  element  of  all  enjoyment  and  pleasure  in 
the  social  world  ;  and  where  this  is  there  can 
he  no  stiffness,  no  studied  formalism  of  man- 
ner or  language.  In  his  intense  loathing  of 
empty,  heartless  forms  in  society,  the  great 
bard  has  not  untruthfully  said — 

"Ceremony 
Was  devised  at  first  to  set  a  gloss 
On  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  "there  needs  none." 

Good  manners  originate  in  good  sense  and 
good  nature.  The  one  perceives  the  obliga- 
tions we  owe  to  society,  while  the  other 
heartily  accords  and  enforces  them.  Formed 
for  society  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  na- 
ture, our  interests  and  happiness  in  life  are 
necessarily  in  what  we  contribute  to  its  aggre- 
gate good ;  hence  it  is  our  interest,  as  it 
should  be  our  pleasure,  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  promote  the  social  well-being  of  our  fellows. 
No  one  is  independent  of  society  in  the  matter 
of  his  happiness  and  comfort.  All  rational 
enjoyment  is  contingent  on  the  observance  of 
the  social  law  of  our  being  ;  for 

"Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower.-. 
Blown  in  its  native  bed.     'Tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out,  there  only  reach  their  proper  use." 

Those  who  shun  society,  or  who  fail  to  bear 
themselves  in  it  with  reference  to  its  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure,  do  so  by  default  of 
either  good  sense  or  good  nature,  or  both, 
because  they  thus  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
chief  source  of  human  enjoyment,  not  to 
speak  of  the  wrong  they  thereby  do  to  others. 
The  soul  that  feels  the  genial  touch  of  nature, 
the  stirring  of  noble  sentiments  and  feelings 
within,  acts  in  the  social  world  for  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  its  fellow  souls,  as  well  as  for 
its  own ;  hence  the  true  lady  or  gentleman  is 
always  courteous  and  pleasant,  affable  and 
kind.  Good  sense  and  good  nature  both  unite 
to  make  them  so.  "Good  manners,"  says 
Swift,  "is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Whoever 
makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best 
bred  in  company."  "Hail,  ye  small  sweet 
courtesies  of  life!"  exclaims  Sterne,  "for 
smooth  do  ye  make  the  road  of  it,  like  grace 
and  beauty,  which  beget  inclinations  to  love 


at  first  sight;  'tis  ye  who  open  the  door  and 
let  the  stranger  in."  Thompson,  in  speaking 
of  social  obligations  and  the  bearing  of  their 
observance  on  our  happiness,  sums  up  nearly 
all  the  philosophy  of  life  in  the  folloAving 
beautiful,  touching  lines  : — 

"  Hail,  social  life !  into  thy  pleasing  bound^ 
Again  I  come,  to  pay  the  common  stock 
My  share  of  service,  and,  in  glad  return, 
To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joys." 

Good  manners  constitute  the  most  valuable 
of  earthly  possessions.  All  may  have  them 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  and  none 
without  ft.  Only  for  the  few  are  learning 
and  genius,  wit  and  beauty,  wealth  and  fauui; 
but  good  manners,  with  their  dowry  of  happi- 
ness, are  for  all  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  self-culture.  That  lady  lives  not, 
whatever  her  station  in  life,  but  who  I?y 
amiable  temper,  pleasant  words,  and  kind 
acts,  may  shed  light  and  comfort  on  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  earth.  That  man  is  yet  to  "be 
born  who  may  not  possess  those  elements^  of  i^ 
power,  if  true  to  the  obligations  of  his  beiifg,  jM 
which  brighten  and  bless  human  society. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  affection  and  kindness  in 
every  human  heart,  if  properly  developed ; 
and  the  development  and  expenditure  of  the 
same  in  social  life  is  a  duty  we,  at  once,  owe 
to  ourselves  and  the  world. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  love  us, 
For  the  sake  of  God  above  us. 
Each  and  all  should  do  their  best 
To  make  music  for  the  rest." 


THE  DEW-DROP. 


BY    CORA. 

I  COME  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
A  gem  from  the  bosom  of  night ; 

And  those  who  would  see  my  adorning. 
Must  rise  with  the  morning's  first  light. 

I  come— would  you  sip  of  the  honey  ? 

'Tis  freely  and  cheerfully  given  ; 
Like  the  pearl  of  great  pi-ice,  without  money, 

Like  that — a  pure  gift  of  kind  Heaven. 

I  come — would  you  drink  at  the  fountain 
Of  innocence,  pleasure,  and  health? 

I  am  found  in  the  vale,  on  the  mountain, 
The  first  step  in  the  sure  road  to  wealth. 

I  come — would  you  share  with  the  roses 
The  nectar  spread  freely  for  all  ? 

(Save  the  sluggard  who  idly  reposes,) 
Then  come  with  the  lark  at  his  call. 

Thus  seek,  early  seek  for  this  treasure — 
The  dow-drops  of  freshness  and  truth  ; 

It  will  furnish  through  life  double  pleasure, 
And  shield  from  the  follies  of  youth. 


A  FEW  FPvIEKDS. 


Y    K  0  R  M  A  n     LYNX. 


SIXTH  EVENING. 

"  Fpjexd  Anna,"  as  we  liave  called  her  in 
tliese  chapters,  had  stated  quietly  to  the 
guests  assembled  at  Mrs.  Adams's  on  the 
"fifth  evening,"  that  she  had  no  fine  house 
in  which  to  receive  her  friends,  but  if  they 
would  come  to  her  little  "snuggery,"  which 
was  nothing  but  a  front  room  on  somebody- 
else's  third  floor,  she  would  be  delighted  to 
welcome  them.  "  You,  gentlemen,"  she  add- 
ed, pleasantly,  will  have  to  hide  your  hats 
away  under  the  sofa,  for  I  can  offer  only  one 
dressing-room — though  if  j^ou  will  all  promise 
to  be  very  agreeable  during  the  evening,  we 
ladies  will  not  be  critical  should  you  take  a 
sly  peep  now  and  then  in  my  little  convex 
mirror." 

"Wouldn't  that  make  us  feel  rather  sma/Z?" 
asked  Mr.  Stykes,  wittily. 

"It  will  make  you  look  small,  I  promise 
you,"  laughed  Anna;  "  as  for  your  feelings, 
they  will  probably  be  like  those  alluded  to  in 
the  last  novel,  '  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.'  " 

The  result  of  this  little  dialogue  was  appa- 
rent in  the  ease  and  good  humor  which  per- 
vaded the  company  assembled  a  fortnight 
afterward  in  friend  Anna's  "  snuggery." 

Ben  had  escorted  Mary  Gliddou  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  was  ecstatically  happy  in  con- 
sequence. Not  that  any  peculiarly  interesting 
conversation  between  them  had  taken  place. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  contented 
with  simply  remarking  upon  the  night,  the 
last  new  book,  and,  finally  (probably  because 
Ben  had  so  very  jnucli  on  his  mind),  they 
expatiated  upon  the  neatness  and  uniformity 
of  the  houses  as  they  passed  along.  Still,  I 
repeat,  Ben  was  ecstatic — for  he  looked  for- 
ward to  that  long  walk  home,  and  there  was 
no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Pipes  was  ecstatic,  too,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  in  time,  and  all  the  rest  seemed 
determined  to  enjoy  themselves  heartily.  To 
be  sure,  after  the  sofa  was  filled,  and  the 
three  chairs,  and  the  trunk-lounge  covered 
with  striped  chintz,  there  were  a  few  guests 
left  standing  ;  but  Anna  had  hung  so  many 
fine   engravings  and   photographs    upon  her 
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walls,  and  there  was  such  a  store  of  pretty 
knick-knacks  scattered  about  that  no  one  was 
at  a  loss.  If  not  talking,  the  by-stander  could 
at  least  fasten  his  eyes  intelligently  upon 
something,  which  is  more  than  guests  can  do 
in  many  fashionably  furnished  apartments. 

There  was,  in  fact,  so  much  gazing,  and 
chatting,  and  laughing  that  we  would  have 
had  no  game  to  record  had  not  the  man, 
whose  sole  importance  consisted  in  his  being 
able  to  convert  the  astounding  Mrs.  Simmons 
into  "a  relict,"  ventured  to  make  an  asser- 
tion. This  assertion  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  startling  and  original  remark 
that  a  story  "never  lost  anything  in  the 
telling." 

"That  is  true,"  cried  Ben,  rushing  to  the 
rescue  just  in  time  to  save  poor  Simmons  from 
an  expressive  connubial  *  Ahem  ! '  —  "  very 
true.  I  want  no  better  proof  of  that  than  the 
modern  game  called  Scandal.  Did  you  ever 
play  it  ?"  raising  his  voice  and  looking  around 
at  the  company. 

As  some  answered  "Yes,"  and  the  rest 
either  looked  blank  or  said  "No,"  Ben  pro- 
posed that  he  should  put  them  all  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  matter. 

"  You  may  play  the  game  of  Scandal  in  two 
ways,"  he  remarked,  oratorically.  "In  one 
way  it  is  a  mere  childish  farce,  amounting  to 
nothing  but  din  and  chatter ;  but  when  played 
in  the  right  manner  it  becomes  a  deep  moral 
study,  calculated,  I  tell  you,  to  make  a  man 
hold  his  breath." 

"  I  move,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  "that 
the  honored  member  be  requested  to  *  hurry 
up'  and  explain  the  process." 

Ben  regarded  him,  for  an  instant,  with  ex- 
pressive scorn,  and  resumed  : — 

"The  first  named  method  is  this:  A  num- 
ber of  people  sit  in  semicirclCj  and  No.  1 
whispers  any  vagary  that  enters  his  head  to 
No.  2.  This,  No.  2  repeats  carelessly,  the 
more  so  the  better,  to  No.  3,  and  No.  3  does 
the  same,  in  turn  to  No.  4 — so  on  until  the 
last  person  is  reached,  when  he  or  she  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  aloud  the  sentence  which 
has  just  been  communicated.  Of  course,  be- 
tween   carelessness    and    indistinctness,    the 
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original  sentence  lias  passed  tlirougli  twenty 
transformations,  and  when  compared  with  the 
final  one  is  sure  to  raise  a  laugh.  But  with 
mij  method  the  result  is  more  apt  to  raise 
sighs  than  laughter — for  it  proves  what  poor, 
unreliable  creatures  we  all  are." 

"Well,  sir?"  suggested  the  lieutenant, 
expressively. 

"Be  patient,"  responded  the  speaker,  wav- 
ing his  hand.  "  The  Vere  de  Veres  are  never 
in  a  hurry.  One  of  the  company  invents  and 
writes  down  a  short,  striking  narrative,  say 
in  about  one  dozen  lines.  This  he  reads  to 
hi«iself  carefully  and  folds  away  out  of  sight. 
He  then  calls  No.  2  to  him,  and  repeats  the 
story  to  him  as  accurately  as  he  can.  No.  2 
then  takes  No.  3  aside,  and  with  great  caution 
communicates  the  news.  No.  3  does  the  same 
with  No.  4,  and  so  on  until  all  are  possessed 
of  the  story — given  as  accurately  as  practi- 
cable, though  no  person  has  been  permitted 
to  repeat  it  twice  to  his  listener.  The  last 
person  then  recites  the  story,  and  it  is  subse- 
quently compared  with  the  original  record. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  never  the  same ! 
Played  in  any  company,  and  with  whatever 
degree  of  care,  the  story,  as  our  dear  friend 
Simmons  would  say,  always  either  loses  or 
gains  in  the  telling,  proving  thereby" — 

*  *  Proving  thereby, ' '  interrupted  the  engaged 
young  man  indignantly,  "  that  all  mankind 
twist  and  falsify.     I  will  never  admit  it !" 

"Nor  I" — "nor  I,"  insisted  several  voices. 
"  Let  us  give  the  thing  a  trial." 

"Certainly,"  said  Benjamin,  gravely. 
"There  are  just  twenty  of  us  present.  The 
lieutenant  will  please  concoct  some  news ; 
write  it  down,  and  you  will  find  that  it  cannot 
be  carried  correctly  throughout  the  circle.  As 
I  may  fall  slightly  under  suspicion,"  he  added, 
magnanimously,  "I  will  myself  stand  No.  20." 

Thereupon  the  lieutenant  solemnly  took 
pencil  and  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  after 
looking  reflectively  at  the  ceiling  for  a  mo- 
ment wrote  a  paragraph  or  so.  He  then  read 
it  over  two  or  three  times,  and,  folding  the 
paper,  called  Teresa  to  learn  its  contents.  As 
the  game  went  on  everybody  felt  and  looked 
like  a  Spartan.  They  were  not  playing  a 
childish  game— no,  indeed,  the  problem  of 
human  nature  was  being  tested;  therefore 
each  man  and  woman  grew  erect  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  Plven  Mr.  Simmons  looked 
inspired  as  he  walked  up  to  learn  the  story 
jBxacijf    from    Mr.    Pipes.     At    last    Ben    was 


reached.  He  looked  disappointed,  as  he  heard 
the  last  word. 

"I  am  afraid,  or  rather  I  hope  (ahem!) 
that  this  time  a  tale  has  been  carried  cor- 
rectly ;  it  is  certainly  very  strait,  though  not 
very  sensible  or  probable." 

Of  course  it  is  strait !"  cried  everybody.  / 
made  no  mistake!" 

"Well,  Chairman  Stykes,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, smiling  hopefully,  as  he  deliberately 
unfolded  his  paper,  "will  you  please  recite 
the  news  as  you  heard  it  ?" 

"I  was  told,"  replied  Ben,  "that 

'  All  over  Dublin  Homes  it  is  written  elo- 
quently— cross  the  Atlantic  because  a  snflfer- 
ing  soldier  is  about  to  take  the  life  of  Snobbs, 
who  has  giv^en  permission,  and  a  fortune  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.'  " 

' '  Shameful ! ' '  cried  the  lieutenant.  ' '  Now 
hear  the  original  document" — and  he  read 
aloud  : — 

"  *  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  who  has  written  so 
eloquently  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  cause  of  the 
sufiering  soldier,  is  about  to  relate  the  life  of 
Snobbs,  who  has  a  commission  and  a  fortune 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

"I  told  you  so!"  was  Ben's  triumphant 
rejoinder.  "  And  now  who  is  the  guilty  par- 
ty ?  Where  did  the  narrative  get  its  first 
twist?" 

Of  course  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  only  served  to  make  it  worse,  until 
Anna  suggested  that  by  reversing  the  process, 
and  causing  the  entire  party,  from  No.  20  back 
to  No.  1,  to  repeat  what  they  did  say,  the 
thing  might  be  arrived  at. 

Alas  for  human  nature !  this  scheme,  too, 
failed,  though  it  threw  some  little  light  upon 
the  difficulty,  especially  when  Mr.  Simmons 
declared  that  he,  for  one,  had  not  been  told 
anything  about  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  and  Mr. 
Pipes  insisted  that,  as  for  saying  "Dublin," 
such  a  thing  had  never  entered  his  head. 

Two  or  three  times  new  sentences  were 
passed  around  the  company,  and  each  time 
the  fatal  "human  nature  twist,"  as  Ben  called 
it,  was  apparent.  Even  when  the  players 
were  allowed  to  hear  the  same  scandal  twice, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  ear-mistakes,  the 
result  was  but  little  better. 

The  "Few  Friends"  became  so  thoughtful 
and  so  profound,  after  these  experiments,  and 
a  few  of  thfem  entered  into  such  solemn  dis- 
quisitions on  the  occasion,  that  the  chairman 
felt  called  upon  to  cheer  them  up  a  little. 

"My  friends,"  he  cried,  taking  the  fioor. 
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''this  will  never  do!  'The  Child-again  So- 
ciety, '  in  its  by-laws  and  regulations,  especially 
forbids  this  sort  of  thing.  Will  no  member 
come  to  the  rescue  ?" 

Mr.  Hedges,  a  pale  young  man  from  Liver- 
pool, here  suggested  that  they  should  "take 
a  turn"  at  "  Catch-me-quick  Proverbs.  They 
made  some  fun  for  us  on  ship-board,"  he 
added,  as  he  sat  down  again,  with  an  apolo- 
getic air. 

"Good!"  cried  Ben.  "'Catch-me-quick 
Proverbs'  let  it  be.  Philosophers,  sages, 
moralists,  and  disappointed  philanthropists, 
please  unbend  awhile.  Brother  Hedges  has 
the  floor." 

Brother  Hedges  briefly  stated  that  one  of  the 
party  would  be  compelled,  by  the  requirement 
of  the  game,  to  leave  the  room  ;  then  the  rest 
would  please  select  any  familiar  proverb,  and 
apportion  it,  word  by  word,  in  regular  order, 
among  themselves.  Should  the  last  word  of  the 
proverb  fall  on  No.  6,  for  instance,  they  would 
oommence  the  proverb  again,  giving  first  word 
to  No.  7,  and  so  on.  This  done,  the  banished 
member  must  be  called  in,  and  upon  dropping 
his  or  her  handkerchief  as  a  signal,  require  each 
one  to  say  his  or  her  particular  word  instantly. 
From  the  medley  of  sounds  thus  called  forth, 
the  guesser  must  detect  the  proverb  selected  ; 
and  when  successful,  may  designate  the  next 

k  person  to  go  out. 
Ben  was  exiled  first.  When  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  room,  he  looked  knowingly 
about  him,  and  dropped  his  handkerchief. 
Instantly  a  fearful  din  fell  upon  the  ears  of 
the  devoted  young  man,  followed  by  a  silence 
as  sudden. 

"Have  mercy!"  he  cried.  "I  can  make 
nothing  out  of  that  but  'fire.*  Somebody 
said  '  fire  ;'  that  is  all  I  know." 

Each  one  declared  that  the  words  were  all 
lH  uttered  with  startling  distinctness.  But  Ben 
was  given  two  more  chances.  The  last  time 
he  gave  the  signal  he  fancied  that  he  could 
detect  a  faint  "cat,"  and  a  "singed,"  and 
something  like  "dread"  floating  on  the  tor- 
rent of  sound. 

"  Aha  !"  he  cried,  joyfully,  "I  have  it.  'A 
singed  cat  dreads  the  fire.'  Lieutenant  Hun- 
ter, since  your  very  distinct  '  fire'  let  the  *  cat' 
out  of  the  bag,  I  sentence  you  to  temporary 
banishment." 

They  gave  him  "  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serves the  fair;"  and,  after  four  trials,  he 
guessed  it  by  Mr.  Simmons  fairly  screaming 


"brave"  into  his  ear.  Mr.  Simmons'  punish- 
ment was  deferred  because  Teresa's  "fair" 
had  been  nearly  as  distinct.  She  guessed 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  at  the  first 
round.  But  poor  Simmons  failed  utterly  to 
discover  his  proverb,  though  he  appeared 
rather  flattered  when  told  it  was  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss." 

The  "Child-again"  had  had  its  way;  the 
members  were  not  in  the  mood  for  any  more 
games.  Somebody  had  found  Anna's  port- 
folio, and  this  was  suflicient  to  draw  a  crowd 
into  one  corner  ;  another  was  busy  admiring 
the  Palmer  photographs  ;  another  called  two 
or  three  to  examine  Anna's  "Fern  Book,"  in 
which  no  less  than  forty  exquisite  varieties 
were  neatly  arranged ;  and  the  rest  were 
looking  at  her  skeleton  flowers. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  they  are  !"  cried  one  of 
the  ladies.  "  I  wish  I  could  do  them  as  well; 
but  it  is  such  very  disagreeable  work  that  I 
cannot  possibly  persevere  in  it  as  you  do." 

"  Perhaps  you  could,  if  you  did  it  as  I  do," 
answered  Anna,  smiling.  "I  do  not  steep 
the  leaves  and  seed-pods  for  weeks,  as  was 
formerly  the  only  known  plan,  nor  do  I  use 
powerful  acids  ;  I  simply  boil  them  gently  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  can  remove  the  tissue 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.  In  this  way 
I  have  gathered  my  specimens,  desiccated, 
bleached,  and  mounted  them  all  in  a  day ;  so 
of  course  there  are  no  disagreeable  efi'ects  to 
encounter." 

"Is  it  possible!  I  shall  certainly  try  it. 
And,  Miss  Anna,  you  must  excuse  my  curio- 
sity, but  I  really  would  like  to  know  how  this 
lovely  work-basket  is  made." 

"That  is  crochet  work,"  replied  Anna. 

"But  it  is  stifi',  and  such  a  lovely  color!" 
exclaimed  her  guest,  almost  incredulously. 

Anna  explained:  "That  is  because  it  is 
starched  and  varnished.  First  you  crochet, 
with  coarse  tidy-cotton,  a  piece  that  can  be 
drawn  over  a  basket-shaped  block  (I  used  the 
under  side  of  a  vegetable  dish)  ;  and  then, 
after  stretching  it  tightly  over  the  form,  you 
starch  it  well,  and  when  thoroughly  dried, 
varnish  it  with  gum-shellac  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol. In  a  day  or  two  it  can  be  easily  taken 
from  the  form,  and  will  then  be  a  stiff  basket, 
as  you  see.  This  one  looks  well  because  it  is 
lined  with  such  a  pretty  contrasting  color  to 
the  brown  outside.  The  flat  lace-like  border 
around  the  top  is  an  improvement,  too.  Mary 
Gliddon  made  it.     She  is  quite  a  genius,  I 
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assure  you.  She  lias  contrived  some  beautiful 
watch-cases  in  the  same  way,  and  last  summer 
she  made  some  very  pretty  table  mats." 

"  I  should  think  mats  made  like  this  would 
be  very  suitable  indeed  for  placing  under 
dishes.  They  would  certainly  look  better 
tlian  oil-cloth  or  straw,"  renvarked  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons.    "Have  you  made  any,  Miss  Anna?" 

*^  Not  exactly  made  them,"  was  the  reply; 
*'  But  I  had  a  pair  of  discolored  white  crochet 
mats,  and  I  starched  them  very  stiffly  and 
varnished  them  with  shellac.  You  have  no 
idea  how  exceedingly  pretty  they  look — so 
durable,  too." 

At  this  point,  Mary  approached  to  bid  Anna 
*  *  good-evening ; ' '  and  soon  all  the  Few  Friends 
were  quietly  wending  their  way  homeward. 
Mary  and  Mr.  Stykes  were  talking  softly  to- 
gether upon  photographs,  and  fern  leaves,  and 
such  matters,  in  the  moonlight  that  lit  the 
Second  Avenue ;  but  Mr.  Pipes,  figuratively 
in  Paradise  and  literally  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
was  whispering  "a  lovely  thing"  in  "be 
natural"  to  his  affianced  bride,  Miss  Punda- 
way. 


THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH. 

The  way  to  wealth,  observes  an  old  author, 
is  open  to  all  who  are  industrious  and  frugal, 
both  with  respect  to  their  money  and  time  ; 
for  time  well  employed  is  certain  to  bring 
money,  as  money  well  spent  is  certain  of  gain- 
ing more.  Lay  down  a  regular  estimate  of 
your  time,  and  what  you  must  do  in  every 
particular  hour  and  every  particular  day,  and 
you  will  in  one  month  acquire  habits  of  punc- 
tuality whi<3li  will  be  astonishing  even  to 
yourself,  and  which  will  gain  for  you  a  cha- 
racter for  accuracy  that  cannot  fail  to  raise 
your  credit,  the  prize  that  all  aim  at,  though 
but  few  obtain.  A  punctual  man  is  sure  to 
be  respected,  and  he  is  almost  sure  of  thriving 
and  becoming  rich,  for  punctuality  compre- 
hends industry  and  foresight,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  procuring  wealth. 

Ou  the  same  subject,  Dr.  Franklin  says : 
Remember  this — "  the  good  paymaster  is  lord 
of  another  man's  purse;"  he  that  is  known 
to  pay  punctually,  and  exactly  to  the  time  he 
promises,  may  at  any  time  and  on  any  occa- 
sion raise  all  the  money  his  friends  can  spare. 
This  is  sometimes  of  great  use.  After  indus- 
try and  frugality,   nothing  contributes  more 


to  the  raising  of  a  young  man  in  the  world 
than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  deal- 
ings ;  therefore  never  keep  borrowed  money 
an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  promised,  lesb  a 
disappointment  shut  up  your  friend's  purse 
forever. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you 
possess,  and  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mis- 
take that  many  people  who  have  credit  fall 
into.  To  prevent  this,  keep  an  exact  account, 
for  some  time,  both  of  your  expenses  and  your 
income.  If  you  take  the  pains  at  first  to 
mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
efi"ect — you  will  discover  how  wonderfully 
small  trifling  expenses  mount  up  to  large 
sums,  and  will  discern  what  might  have  been 
and  may  for  the  future  be  saved,  without 
occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire 
it,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  de- 
pends chiefly  on  two  words — industry  andyru- 
gality ;  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money ^ 
but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without 
industry  and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and 
with  them  everything.  He  that  gets  all  he 
can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  (necessary 
expenses  excepted)  will  certainly  become  richy 
if  that  Being  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom 
all  should  look  for  a  blessing  on  their  honest 
endeavors,  doth  not,  in  His  wise  providence, 
otherwise  determine. 


MINNIE. 

BY    MRS.    CLARA    B.    HEATH. 

'TwAS  when  the  early  violets  bloom'd, 

And  when  within  the  dell 
We  found  the  tiny  strawberry  flow'r 

We  always  loved  so  well ; 
'Twas  at  the  quiet  evening  hour 

I  walked  by  Minnie's  side ; 
She  said,  when  autumn  came  again, 

She  should  be  Percy's  bride. 

And  autumn  came  with  crimson  leaves 

And  gorgeous,  bright-hued  flow'rs — 
Earth  never  dons  a  lovelier  robe 

Than  in  the  autumn  hours. 
I  walked  again  within  the  dell ; 

There  was  a  new-made  mound  ; 
And,  searching  on  the  marble  stone, 

'Twas  Percy's  name  I  found. 

And  Minnie's  face  grew  very  white. 

Her  eyes  with  tears  were  dim. 
She  never  said  the  world  was  dark  ; 

She  never  spoke  of  him  ; 
Sh^only  breathed  more  mournfully 

The  sougs  she  once  had  sung. 
We  never  heard  her  gushing  laugh 

As  once  that  laugh  had  rung. 
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BONNETS,  COLLARS,  CUFF,  COIFFUEE,  WALKING  SUIT,  ETC.  ETC. 


Fig.  1. — A  white  silk  bonnet,  with  soft 
crown  of  plaid  velvet.  On  the  front  is  a  piece 
of  plaid  velvet  and  a  tuft  of  white  feathers. 


Inside  is  a  white  tulle  cap  and  scarlet  velvet 
flowers. 

Fig.  2. — The  front  is  composed  of  black  silk. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2, 


Fig.  3. 


cased.  The  crown  is  soft,  and  made  of  plaid 
silk,  so  also  is  the  cape.  A  bunch  of  varie- 
gated flowers  is  on  the  left  side.     The  inside 


trimming  is  a  ruching  of  white  tulle,  briglit 
flowers,  and  grasses. 

Fig.    3. — Bonnet    suitable    for   very    light 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


mourning.  It  is  of  cased  black  silk,  with  a 
full  piece  of  white  silk,  edged  with  lace,  laid 
on  the  bonnet  from  the  crown  to  the  front.  A 
black  feather  is  fastened  at  the  side  of  the 


crown  with  a  bow  of  white  ribbon.  The  cape 
is  of  white  silk,  edged  with  black  lace.  The 
inside  trimming  is  formed  of  violet  and  white 
velvet. 
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Fig.  4. — Cuir-colored  silk  bonnet,  with  a 
eape  of  white  crepe  covered  with  a  rich  hlonde. 
The  trimming. is  phaced  on  top  of  the  bonnet, 
and  is  formed  of  bands  of  Solferino  velvet  and 
feathers.  The  inside  trimming  is  tulle  and 
Solferino  llowers. 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  5. — Bonnet  for  light  mourning.  The 
front  is  of  black  silk,  with  a  fall  of  chenille 
fringe  drooping  over  the  front.  The  crown 
and  cape  are  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
chenille  fanchon.  The  inside  trimming  13 
white  roses,  black  grass,  and  white  tulle. 

Fig.  8. 


Fig.  6. — Bonnet  of  white  silk,  with  puffed 
front  and  cap  crown.  The  cape  is  very  short, 
and  raised  on  the  right  side  to  display  a  rose 
and  bud.  A  bunch  of  roses  with  leaves  is 
placed  over  the  crown.  Roses  and  black 
velvet  with  blonde  are  arranged  as  an  inside 
trimming. 


Fig.  7. — Curtainless  bonnet.  Gray  chip 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  scarlet  daisies.  A  fall 
of  black  lace  is  arranged  for  the  crown,  over 
which  js  a  bow  of  scarlet  velvet.  Scarlet  dai- 
sies and  black  lace  form  the  inside  trimming. 

Fig.  8. — Fancy  gray  straw  bonnet,  having 
the  crown  covered  with  blue  hanging  flowers. 


Fig.  10. 


The  cape  is  of  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  orna- 
ments of  gray  straw.  Strings  of  blue  ribbon. 
Inside  trimming  of  gray  grass  and  blue  flowers. 


Pig.  9. — White  linen  collar,  dotted 
black,  and  a  fancy  border  chain-stitched 
black  silk.     White  cambric  neck-tie. 


with 
with 
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Fig.    10.— Muslin   sleeve,    with    deep  linen 
(Miff  to  matcli  the  collar. 

Pig.    11.— Coiflfure   for    second    mourning. 

Fig.  11. 


The  coronet  is  formed  of  three  large  loops  of 
black  velvet  and  a  lavender  flower  with  leaves. 
From  the  coronet  are  sprays  of.  lavender  tiow- 

Fi-.  12. 


ers,  which  extend  to  the  back  and  just  reach 
the  large  loops  of  lavender  ribbon.  The  hair 
is  waved  in  front,  and  arranged  en  Grecque  at 
the  back. 


Fig.  12. — Polish  jacket,  made  of  black  cloth 
braided  with  white  silk  braid,  and  trimm'.-.l 
with  swan's-down. 

Fig.  13.-— Walking  suit  for  a  little  Qiil.    The 
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Fig.  14. 


Fig.  i: 


Fi£T.  1«, 


material  is  logwood-colored  poplin,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  steel  buttons.  This  is 
a  good  comfortable  style  of  dress,  intended  to 
be  worn  over  an  ordinary  home  dress. 

Fig.  14, — Half  wreath,  composed  of  black 
velvet,  roses,  and  white  flowers. 


Fig.  15.— Ze  Mateldt.  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  fashionable  styles  for  morn- 
ing collars.  It  is  of  linen,  richly  embroidered 
either  with  white  or  colored  cotton. 

Fig.  16. — Corner  for  a  handkerchieC 


EMBROIDERY. 
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KNITTED  JACKET  FOR  WEARING   UNDER 
MANTLES  OR  DRESSES. 
Materials.— TMfelyQ  ounces  of  single  -white,  pink,  or 
scarlet  wool ;  thick  steel  knitting  needles. 

This  bodice  or  jacket  can  be  woru  either 
over  the  stays  or  as  an  out-door  wrap,  and  is 
very  warm  and  elastic.  It  is  begun  at  the 
waist. 

Cast  on  108  stitches,  and  knit  the  first  two 
rows  plain,  backwards  and  farwards.  3c?  row. 
Slip  the  first  stitch,  *  throw  the  wool  forward, 
knit  2  together ;  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of 
the  row.  Coming  back,  knit  one  row  plain, 
then  knit  9  rows,  working  alternately  one 
stitch  plain  and  one  purled,   so  as   to  form 


the  3d  row  of  the  waistband ;  in  the  next 
row  knit  12  stitches,  the  12th  in  the  same  3d 
hole  of  the  open  row,  and  come  back  ;  in  the 
next,  knit  15  stitches,  the  15th  in  the  4th 
hole  of  the  open  row,  and  come  back.  In- 
crease once  more  in  the  4th  hole  of  the  open 
row,  then  work  one  row  all  round  the  waist- 
band, and  form  a  similar  pointed  piece  or  gore 
on  the  opposite  side,  coming  as  far  as  the  4th 
hole  in  the  open  row  of  the  waistband.  Gro 
on  with  the  jacket  in  plain  knitting,  always 
increasing  slantways.  After  having  thus 
knitted  4  plain  rows,  begin  the  increasings 
for  the  back.  For  this  count  23  stitches  on 
each  side,  beginning  from  the  centre,  and  in- 


narrow  ribs,  work  another  plain  row,  then 
repeat  the  third  row,  and,  coming  back,  knit 
one  row  plain.  Over  this  waistband  continue 
to  knit  in  the  following  manner :  Knit  only 
the  three  first  stitches  of  last  row,  increasing 
one  stitch  between  the  2d  and  3d,  then  in 
returning  knit  plain.  Begin  again  and  knit 
five  stitches,  increasing  between  the  4th  and 
5th,  and  return  in  plain  knitting ;  in  coming 
back  knit  7  stitches,  increasing  between  the 
6th  and  7th.  Now  begin  the  increasings  for 
the  chest  by  making  2  stitches  in  the  4th 
stitch  ;  repeat  this  increasing  in  every  fourth 
row,  but  one  stitch  further  each  time,  so  as  to 
form  a  slanting  line,  the  same  as  a  dress-pleat. 
To  prevent  repetition  we  shall  no  longer  men- 
tion this  increasing.  In  the  next  row  knit  10 
stitches,  working  the  10th  in  the  3d  hole  of 
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crease  on  each  side  of  these  46  stitches,  in 
every  2d  row,  placing  the  increasings  each 
time  two  stitches  further  on  each  side.  In 
the  56th  row  you  will  reach  the  armhole.  To 
form  this  armhole  count  47  stitches  on  each 
side  for  the  fronts,  and  74  in  the  middle  for 
the  back ;  cast  off  the  stitches  between  the 
back  and  fronts.  First  work  the  fronts,  knit- 
ting 64  rows  plain,  then  knit  on  the  side  of 
the  shoulders  the  2  stitches  together  before 
the  last,  in  every  2d  row,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  side  near  the  neck  ;  knit  7  times,  once 
in  every  row,  and  afterwards  in  every  second 
row,  the  two  stitches  before  the  last  together, 
until  no  stitches  are  left.  At  the  shoulders 
form  a  point,  by  increasing  15  stitches  from 
the  selvage  ;  begin  at  the  armhole  with  the 
two  stitches  of  the  selvage,  just  under  the 
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decreasings  for  the  shoulders.  Over  these  15 
stitches  knit  plain  along  the  armhole,  but 
knitting  together  the  two  stitches  before  the 
last  at  the  other  end  of  each  row,  until  the 
pointed  piece  is  finished.  When  the  two 
fronts  are  completed,  work  44  plain  rows  on 
the  back,  in  the  32  next  rows,  decrease  two 
stitches  at  the  end  of  each  row,  then  sew  the 
pieces  together  at  the  shoulders.  After  this, 
beginning  at  the  waist,  and  going  up  to  the 
neck,  along  the  front,  work  first  one  plain 
row,  and  then  one  row  of  open  knitting  (the 
same  as  that  round  the  waist),  then  two  more 
plain  rows,  and  cast  off  the  stitches.  The 
sleeves  are  also  knitted  plain.  They  are  begun 
at  the  top.  Cast  on  32  stitches,  and  increase 
in  each  row  one  stitch  till  you  have  68  stitches. 
Knit  9  plain  rows,  in  the  10th  knit  the  two 
last  together,  and  repeat  this  decreasing  9 
times,  knitting  9  plain  rows  between  each 
decreasing.  Then  work  2  plain  rows,  then  9 
rows,  working  alternately  2  plain  stitches  and 
2  purled,  so  as  to  form  ribs.  Work  one  plain 
row,  one  row  of  open  knitting,   three  more 


plain  rows,  and  cast  off  the  stitches.  Sew  up 
the  sleeve  and  sew  it  into  the  armhole  ;  finish 
the  jacket  by  sewing  on  buttons  and  making 
loops.  The  difference  in  figures  will  render 
several  changes  necessary  in  the  number  of 
stitches,  but  these  can  very  easily  be  made. 


NAME  FOR  MARKING. 


1.^ 


EMBROIDERY. 


BED    QUILT    PATTERN. 


WORK    DEPARTMENT. 
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BRAIDED  PATTERN  FOR  SEAT  OF  CHAIR. 

We  give  a  pattern  for  the  seat  of  a  chair 
in  braiding,  which  is  both  simple  and  effective. 


say,  for  instance,  a  rich  deep  brown.  All  the 
wider  lines,  marked  A  on  the  engraving, 
should  be  either  scarlet  or  yellow :  and  for 
the  finer  lines,  marked  B,  a  rich  green  would 


The  colors,  both  of  the  cushion  and  the  braid- 
ing, must  correspond  with  the  general  colors 
of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  must  har- 
monize with  each  other.  The  cushion  may 
be  made  of  good  kerseymere  of  any  color — 


look  remarkably  well.  The  braid  must  be 
laid  very  evenly  and  regular  in  its  curves, 
and  stitched  down  firmly,  with  all  the  ends 
fastened  off  at  the  under  side  of  the  cloth. 


FANCY  LETTERS  FOR  MARKING. 


^^Kll^m£S^Z--Z- £ 

^^^==B^a^aaBa  = 

^P^i=aaa-Baaa  =  = 

K3^BB=a=a-aa== 

O 

^^^|^aS"^""  = 

^ 

K 

■■■Kllr.ai.iin-- 

^ 

■■■■■Mtt  =  =  aar- 

H^HHV^^      _>>■•- 

m^^^M^         ■in a n  -  - 

S 

HTjI^-iaaaaBiiB? 

o 

nrD=  =  -«=r=eia; 

V2    ■■-■=B=aa=r 

■Wr-r«Br__BBBB  = 

Bfc»--BBB  =  paBB=- 

HUra-a  1=1-0== 

^nf£  =  aB-aBa- 

MBKMsM-  -  B  ■  B  c = 
Hm^HiW  -  «  ■  B  a - 
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FLOWERS  IN  WOOL. 

THE  CONVOLVULUS,   MADS  ON  WIRE. 

Material^.— White,   yellow,  and   green  Berlin  wool; 
Wire,  covered  with  white  cotton,  etc. 


Cut  nine  pieces  of  wire,  each  three  inches 
long ;  bend  them  in  the  shape  of  hair-pins 
(see  our  second  illustration)  ;  prepare  a  stem 


with  yellow  stamens ;  round   these  stamens 
arrange  the  folded  pieces  of  wire  in  a  circle, 


bending  them  slightly  backwards  :  this  forms 
a  sort  of  mould,  which  has  to  be  covered  over, 


beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  the 
narrower  part  of  the  flower.  Fasten  the  white 
wool  to  the  stem  of  the  flower,  and  pass  the 
wool  alternately  in  and  out  the  wire  shapes, 
and  in  the  next  row  turn  the  wool  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  The  wire  shapes  are  of  an 
unequal  number,  and  thus  the  work  appears 
the  same  on  both  sides.  The  wool  should 
never  be  strained,  but  the  rows  must  be  placed 
closely  together,  so  that  the  mould  of  the 
flower  is  well  covered.  When  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  wire  is  covered,  take 
the  yellow  wool  and  finish  the  convolvulus 
with  it,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  last  row,  pass 
the  wool  four  or  five  times  in  each  opening, 
wrapping  up  the  rounded  edge  entirely.  Roll 
green  wool  round  the  stem. 


DARNING  PATTERN  FOR  NETTING  WORK,   SUITABLE 
FOR  TIDIES,   BEDSPREADS,   OR  TABLE  COVERS. 

iiBiiinSaainniinicDiBg 
■■■■aQBBnGHDnnHDaaaaBH 
HHaBaBnHnDBnnnBanaBHB 


nBBannnBDDBnDi 
iBBBBBBDBBannBBaaaai 
■■anDDBnBBnni 
■■uaaaaaaBBBBnBDGDnaB 
BBnDBDDDnnBBnnnnDaaBB 
BBnnaBnBnnBnnDaBDDnaB 

■■■aDDBBDDBDBDBaaGBBD 

BBnaaaDBaDDDBBaannaBB 

BBBanilBUBaDBBaanGDBBB 
BBBEgGBDDBBOBGGGGGBBBB 
■BBBBBDGGBBGDGBBBDDBB 

BBGaaanBanBaaGBBBnr 


BBBGGGDBBGDGGBGnGBBnB 
BBGGBBBGGGnBDGGDGBGBB 
BBnnnBGnnBnGBDGGBBBBB 
BBDGBGBGDBDGGBBBflBBBB 
BBGGGBBGGGGGBGBBBBBBB 

BBBBGaaBBGBnnaaBB 
aaGGBBBBaBGaaaGBB 

naGGaBBGGGaQBBGBB 
BBGBGGBGGGBGGBGBGGGBB 
BDGGBGGBGGBDGBBGGGGBB 

-BBBaaaBGaaaaBaaanBBB 
aaBGBaaaBGBBGaaBB 

BEBBBGGBBDGBGGGGGGBBB 
BBBBBBBGBGBGGGBBBBBGB 

■BBBGaaaaaBaGDanBGaBB 

BBBGGBBGGBGBBBBGGBBBB 
BBBaGGaGCGGGGBGnaGBBB 
BBBBGGGBGGGGGGBGGBBBB 
BBBBBBBGGBGBGGGBGGBBB 
BBBBBBGBGBGGBGGGGGBBB 
BBBGGBGBGGBDBBGGGGBBB 
BBGBBGGBBGGGBBBBBBBBB 
BBGBBBBGBBBBBGGGBBBBB 

GBBGGGBGBGBBBGBBBB 

BBBGBGGDGGGGBBBBBGBBB 
BBaBBaaGDGGGGBBBaaaBB 
BBBBaaGBaGGGGBBGBGBnB 
BBBBaGGBGGGGGaBGGBBDB 
BBBBGGGGBGGBGGBBBBBBB 
BBBBGGGGBGGBGGBGGGGBB 

BBBBaaGaBGBaaBGGaaanB 

BBBBBGBGDBGHBGGGGBGDB 
BBBBBBGBBBGGGGGBBGGGB 
BaaGBGGBGGGGBaGGGBB 
GaGDGaaGBGBBGBBGGDB 
BGaGBGGGBBGaGGGGGBB 

rBBnGGGGBBaBaaaBnaGBBB 


WORK   BEPARTMEKT. 
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BRAIDING  PATTERN  FOR  CLOAKS  AND  MANTLES. 


This  pattern  should  be  drawn  on  thin  paper 
and  tacked  to  the  article  requiring  braiding, 
and  then  the  braid  laid  upon  the  drawing  and 
stitched   through   both   the   paper   and    the 

28* 


work ;  afterwards  the  paper  must  be  torn 
away  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  detach  the 
braid  in  the  least  from  the  work.  This  pat- 
tern can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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HALF  OF  A  LINEN  CUFF,  OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  STYLE. 


FANCY  LETTERS  FOR  MARKING  PILLOW-CASES. 


o 


-O 


o 


RECEIPTS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 
Cold  Meat  Broiled,  with  Poached  Eggs. — The  inside 
of  a  sirloiu  of  beef  is  best  for  this  dish,  or  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Cut  the  slices  of  even  and  equal  thickness,  and  broil  and 
brown  them  carefully  and  slightly  over  a  clear  smart  fire, 
or  in  a  Dutch  oven ;  give  those  slices  most  fire  that  are 
least  done ;  lay  them  in  a  dish  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot, 
while  you  poach  the  eggs  and  mashed  potatoes. 

To  Make  an  excellent  Ragout  of  Cold  Veal. — Either 
a  neck,  loin,  or  fillet  of  veal  will  furnish  this  excellent 
ragout  with  a  very  little  expense  or  trouble.  Cut  the 
veal  into  handsome  cutlets  ;  put  a  piece  of  butter  or  clean 
dripping  into  a  clean  frying-pan  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  hot  flour 
and  fry  the  veal  of  a  light  brown  ;  take  it  out,  and  if  you 
have  no  gravy  ready,  make  some ;  or  put  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  into  the  frying-pan,  give  it  a  boil  up  for  a  minute, 
und  strain  it  into  a  basin,  while  you  make  some  thicken- 
ing in  the  following  manner :  Put  about  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a  stewpan ;  as  soon  as  it  melts,  mix  with  it  as  much 
flour  as  will  dry  it  up;  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  gradually  add  to  it  the  gravy  you  made  in  the 
frying-pan  ;  let  them  simmer  together  for  ten  minutes 
(till  thoroughly  incorporated) ;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
a  little  mace,  and  a  wineglassful  of  mushroom  catsup,  or 
wine ;  strain  it  through  a  tamis  to  the  meat,  and  stew  very 
gently  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  warmed.  If  you  have 
any  ready-boiled  bacon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  put  it  in  to 
warm  with  the  meat. 

Relishing  Rashers  of  Bacon. — If  you  have  any  cold 
bacon,  you  may  make  a  very  nice  dish  of  it  by  cutting  it 
into  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  grate  some 
crust  of  bread,  and  powder  them  well  with  it  on  both 
sides ;  lay  the  rashers  in  a  cheese-toaster ;  they  will  be 
browned  on  one  side  in  about  three  minutes ;  turn  them, 
and  do  the  other, 

Obs. — These  are  a  delicious  accompaniment  to  poached 
or  fried  eggs.  The  bacon  having  been  boiled  first,  is  ten- 
der and  mellow.  They  are  an  excellent  garnish  round 
veal  cutlets,  or  sweet-breads,  orcalf  s-head  hash,  or  green 
peas,  or  beans,  etc. 

Toast  and  Cheese.— Cut  a  slice  of  bread  about  half  an 
inch  thick ;  pare  off"  the  crust,  and  toast  it  very  slightly 
on  one  side,  so  as  just  to  brown  it,  without  making  it 
hard,  or  burning  it.  Cut  a  slice  of  cheese  (good,  fat,  mel- 
low Cheshire  cheese,  or  double  Gloster,  is  better  than  poor, 
thin,  single  Gloster)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  not  so 
big  as  the  bread  by  half  an  inch  on  each  side ;  pare  oflf  the 
rind,  cut  off  all  the  specks  and  rotten  parts,  and  lay  it  on 
the  toasted  bread  in  a  cheese-toaster ;  carefully  watch  it 
that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir  it  with  a  spoon  to  prevent 
a  pellicle  forming  on  the  surface.  Have  ready  good  mus- 
tard, pepper,  and  salt.  If  you  observe  the  directions  here 
given,  the  cheese  will  eat  mellow,  and  will  be  uniformly 
done,  and  the  bread  crisp  and  soft,  and  will  well  deserve 
its  ancient  appellation  of  a  "rare  bit." 

Irish  Stew.— Take  a  piece  of  loin  or  back-ribs  of  mut- 
ton, and  cut  it  into  chops.  Put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  pared 
raw  potatoes,  .sliced  onions  to  taste,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  water.  Put  this  on  to  stew  slowly  for  an  hour, 
covered  very  close ;  and  shake  it  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom. 

Relish  for  Chops,  etc.— Pound  fine  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper  and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  with  an  ounce  of 


salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  scraped  horse-radish,  and  the 
same  of  eschallots,  peeled  and  quartered.  Put  these 
ingredients  into  a  pint  of  mushroom  catsup,  or  walnut 
pickle,  and  let  them  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  strain 
it.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of  this  is  generally  an  acceptable 
addition,  mixed  with  the  gravy  usually  sent  up  for  chops 
and  steaks,  or  added  to  thick  melted  butter. 

English  Stew» — English  stew  is  the  name  given  to  the 
following  excellent  preparation  of  cold  meat:  Cut  the 
meat  in  slices  ;  pepper,  salt,  and  flour  them,  and  lay  them 
in  a  dish.  Take  a  few  pickles  of  any  kind,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  pickled  cabbage,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the 
meat.  Then  take  a  teacup  half  full  of  water  ;  add  to  it  a 
small  quantity  of  the  vinegar  belonging  to  the  pickles,  a 
small  quantity  of  catsup,  if  approved  of,  and  any  gravy 
that  may  be  set  by  for  use.  Stir  all  together,  and  pour  it 
over  the  meat.  Set  the  meat  before  the  fire  with  a  tin 
behind  it,  or  put  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  in  the  oven  of  the 
kitchen  range,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  for  about  half 
an  hour  before  dinner-time.  This  is  a  cheap  and  simple 
way  of  dressing  cold  meat,  which  is  well  deserving  of 
attention. 

Dressing  for  Cabbage. — Cut  your  cabbage  fine  in  a 
dish,  and  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  it ,  take  one  egg, 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  spoonful  of  flour,  one- 
half  teacup  of  sweet  cream,  the  same  of  vinegar,  a  very 
small  piece  of  butter.  Beat  all  together,  and  let  it  boil ; 
then  pour  over  the  cabbage  while  hot. 

A  GOOD  WAT  OF  CooKiNG  EoGS. — Boil  Say  six  eggs  quite 
hard,  peel,  and  cut  in  two  lengthways  ;  put  two  ounces  of 
good  butter  in  a  saucepan  (enamelled  the  best),  boil  till 
of  a  rich  brown  ;  have  ready  to  hand  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  pour  this  mixture  into  the  boiling 
butter,  mix  well  and  pour  over  the  eggs  (which  must  be 
kept  hot)  so  that  each  poi-tion  of  egg  receives  its  share  of 
sauce ;  the  eggs  should  be  placed  on  the  dish  with  the 
yelk  part  upwards,  and  served  up  immediately,  as  hot  as 
possible;  the  sauce  must  be  well  blended,  and  for  this 
purpose  use  a  small  pastebrush  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
will  often  facilitate  the  blending.  The  same  sauce  is 
excellent  with  boiled  fish. 

CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  ETC. 

Buttermilk  Cake. — "Where  buttermilk  can  be  easily 
procured,  try  the  following  receipt,  which  makes  a  very 
good  light  cake:  Into  two  pounds  of  flour  rub  one  pound 
of  butter ;  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  one  pint  of  buttermilk,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Mix  and  beat  them  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a  tin. 

Amber  Pudding. — Line  a  pudding-dish  with  good  puff 
paste.  Take  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  half  a  pound  of 
loaf-sugar,  and  eight  eggs.  Take  the  yelks  of  the  eggs, 
mix  with  the  sugar  and  the  butter  on  the  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  but  not  boiling,  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  mix  with  the  other  when  cold.  Put  any  sort 
of  jam  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  according  to  taste,  and 
then  pour  the  mixture  of  eggs,  etc.  over  it,  and  bake  it 
half  an  hour. 

Cornucopias. -^I  presume  that  most  of  your  lady  readers 
will  have  seen  a  pretty  dish  for  the  sweet  course  composed 
of  small  cornucopias,  filled  with  whipped  cream  ;  but  as 
all  may  not  know  how  these  are  made,  I  hope  the  receipt 
for  them  may  not  be  unwelcome.  Mix  in  a  basin  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  white  sifted  sugar  and  two 
ounces  of  flour;  break  two  perfectly  fresh  eggs^to  this, 
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and  beat  it  well.  Rub  a  little  ■white  wax  on  your  baking 
sheet,  take  about  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  mixture  and 
spread  it  in  a  round  on  your  tin.  Bake  these  three 
minutes,  take  each  off  with  a  knife,  and,  as  you  do  so, 
carefully  roll  each,  at  the  oven's  mouth,  into  a  jelly  bag 
or  cornucopia  shape.  Dry  them  a  little  before  the  fire 
after  they  are  rolled,  fill  them  with  pink  or  white  whipped 
oream,  and  send  them  to  table  on  a  nicely-folded  napkin. 
They  will  keep  for  some  little  time,  if  placed  in  a  tin  box 
in  a  dry  place,  without  the  cream,  which  must  be  put  in 
fresh  when  they  are  to  be  served  up. 

Fakmer's  Pudding. — Put  the  yelks  of  four  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  with  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sifted 
sugar,  into  a  basin ;  beat  them  a  little  together  ;  add  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  melted  ;  beat  this  all  together 
till  it  is  quite  thick.  Line  a  dish  with  light  puff  paste, 
spreading  on  it  a  thick  covering  of  preserve  ;  pour  on  the 
above  mixture,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  and  simple  dish,  and  can 
be  made  at  any  time  in  the  year  when  fruit  is  scarce.  The 
French  give  it  the  poetical  name  of  fairy  bread :  Put  t\Vo 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar  into  half  a  pint  of  milk,  with  a  little 
powdered  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  ;  a  little  cream  added  is  a 
great  improvement.  Cut  two  French  rolls  into  slice.s,  and 
cover  them  with  the  milk ;  let  them  soak  for  one  hour ; 
beat  up  three  eggs,  and  carefully  pass  the  slices  of  soaked 
bread  through  the  egg  with  a  fish  slice,  so  as  not  to  break 
them.  Fry  these  in  butter  to  a  delicate  brown,  and  sprin- 
kle powdered  loaf-sugar  over  them  before  serving  up. 

Apple  Fancy. — Pare  some  good  apples,  and  take  out 
the  cores  ;  stew  them  with  sugar  and  lemon-peel ;  beat  up 
four  eggs  into  a  froth,  add  to  them  a  cupful  of  grated  bread 
cruras,  with  a  little  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Lay  the  stewed 
apples  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  and  cover  with  the  bread 
crums,  laying  a  few  pieces  of  butter  over  the  top.  Bake 
it  in  a  brisk  oven,  and  turn  it,  when  done,  upside  down 
on  a  flat  dish ;  before  serving  up,  scatter  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  over  the  apple,  which  will  be  uppermost. 

Kent  Pudding. — One  quart  of  milk,  six  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  three  eggs,  currants,  sugar,  and  spice  to  taste.  The 
milk  and  rice  should  be  boiled  over  night,  and  the  other 
ingredients  mixed  in  the  next  morning.  Stir  the  mixture 
well  before  putting  it  into  the  oven. 

Icing  for  RiCh  Cakes,  etc. — Put  the  whites  of  three  or 
four  eggs  into  a  deep  glazed  pan,  quite  free  from  the  least 
grease,  and  mix  in  gradually  one  pound  of  good  loaf- 
sugar  that  has  been  powdered  and  sifted  through  a  lawn 
sieve,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  good  rich  cream  ;  then  beat  it 
up  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  becomes  thick  ;  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  strained,  and  beat  it  again  till  it  hangs 
to  the  spoon  ;  then,  with  the  spoon,  drop  some  on  the  top 
of  the  cake,  and  with  a  clean  knife  smooth  it  well  over 
the  top  and  sides,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  then 
put  it  in  a  dry  place,  and  it  will  be  dry  in  a  few  hours. 
Ornament  it  while  wet,  if  it  is  required  to  be  ornamented, 
by  sticking  figures  of  sugar  or  plaster  on  it,  or  candied 
peel,  or  angelica. 

German  Cakes.— Beat  up  four  eggs,  beat  into  them  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  melted  until  it  becomes  liquid,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  warm  milk,  and  a  teacupful  of  yeast.  Stir 
in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  the  mixture  stiff;  then  tie 
it  loosely  in  a  cloth,  put  it  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  leave 
it  there  until  it  rises  to  the  top.  Take  the  dough  out  of 
the  cloth,  mix  with  it  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  raisins  (stoned),  chopped  lemon-peel,  citron, 
and  almonds,  and  divide  it  into  cakes  two  inches  across. 
Place  tl^se  cakes  on  tins,  and  bake  them. 


Fruit  Biscuit.— Any  fruit  will  do.  Scald  the  fruit,  and 
rub  it  through  a  sieve ;  to  every  pound  of  fruit  put  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar,  sifted  very  fine,  and  the  white  of  one 
egg  ;  beat  it  a  long  time,  until  it  is  of  a  proper  stiffness  to 
drop  on  to  a  wafer-paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven. 
The  oven  must  be  so  slow  as  to  dry  rather  than  bake  them. 

Portugal  Cakes. — The  necessary  ingredients  are  one 
pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  three  eggs,  a  little 
cream,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  some  cur- 
rants, and  the  peel  of  three  lemons.  Mix  the  flour,  half 
the  butter,  the  yelks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 
Add  sufficient  cream  to  make  it  into  a  soft  paste,  and  then 
add  the  sugar  and  the  currants,  and  grate  in  the  lemon- 
peel,  roll  out  the  paste,  putting  in  the  remainder  of  the 
butter.  Divide  it  into  little  cakes,  and  bake  them  upon 
tins. 

DRINKS  AND  BEVERAGES  FOR  THE  SICK. 

A  soft  and  fine  draught  for  those  who  are  weak  and 
have  a  cough  may  be  made  thus ;  Beat  a  fresh-laid  egg, 
and  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  warmed, 
a  large  spoonful  of  capillaire,  the  same  of  rose-water,  and 
a  little  nutmeg,  scraped.  Do  not  warm  it  after  the  egg  is 
put  in.     Take  it  the  first  and  last  thing. 

A  very  agreeable  draught  is  made  by  putting  into  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  cold  water  a  tablespoonful  of  capillaire, 
and  the  same  of  good  vinegar. 

Tamarinds,  currants,  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded  cur- 
rants or  cranberries,  make  excellent  drinks,  with  a  little 
sugar  or  not,  as  may  be  agreeable. 

Toast  Water. — Toast  slowly  a  thin  piece  of  bread  till 
extremely  brown  and  hard,  but  not  the  least  black  ;  then 
plunge  it  into  a  jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  over  an 
hour  before  used.  This  is  of  particular  use  in  weak 
bowels.     It  should  be  of  a  fine  brown  color. 

Barley  Water.— One  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  half  an 
ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  put  into  a 
jug.  Pour  upon  it  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours ;  then  strain  ofi'  the  liquor, 
adding  a  slice  of  lemon,  if  desirable.  This  infusion 
makes  a  most  delicious  and  nutritious  beverage,  and  will 
be  grateful  to  persona  who  cannot  drink  the  horrid  decoc- 
tion usually  given.  It  is  an  admirable  basis  for  lemonade, 
negus,  or  weak  punch,  a  glass  of  rum  being  the  propor- 
tion for  a  quart. 

Apple  Water  is  very  delicate.  Cut  two  large  apples  in 
slices,  and  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water  on  them  ;  or 
on  roasted  apples ;  strain  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
sweeten  lightly. 

Or:  Peel  and  quarter  four  large  acid  apples  ;  put  them 
in  one  quart  of  water,  with  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  and 
a  handful  of  washed  currants ;  let  all  boil  for  one  hour, 
then  strain  and  add  sugar  to  taste.  Let  it  remain  till  cold. 
A  little  wine  may  be  added  to  it  when  about  to  be  dinink. 

Orgeat. — Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  a  bitter  almond  or  two ; 
then  pour  one  quart  of  milk  and  water  to  the  paste. 
Sweeten  with  sugar  or  capillaire.  This  is  a  fine  drink 
for  those  who  have  a  tender  chest ;  in  the  gout  it  is  highly 
useful,  and  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  gum 
Arabic  has  been  found  to  allay  the  painfulness  of  the  at- 
tendant heat.  Half  a  glass  of  brandy  may  be  added,  if 
thought  too  cooling  in  the  latter  complaints,  and  the  glass 
of  orgeat  may  be  put  into  a  basin  of  >varm  water. 

Orangeade  or  Lemonade. — Squeeze  out  the  juice,  pour 
boiling  water  on  a  little  of  the  peel,  and  cover  close. 


RECEIPTS. 
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Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  "When 
all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup 
with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  a  rich  sherbet; 
strain  through  a  jelly-bag. 

Or:  Squeeze  out  the  juice  and  strain  it,  and  add  water 
and  capillaire.  It  is  still  better  when  made  with  the  j  nice 
of  unripe  grapes. 

The  usual  mode,  however,  of  making  Lemonade  is  to 
pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water  on  the  rinds  of  six  lemons, 
and  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  add  the  juice  of 
the  lemons  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  sim- 
mer well  and  skim ;  then  add  another  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Either  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  or  mix  a  glass 
of  calfs-foot  jelly,  which  will  make  it  rich. 

EECEIPTS  FOR  POMATUM. 

A  GOOD  pomade  for  general  use :  One  pound  of  beef  suet 
to  two  pounds  of  lard.  Care  must  be  taken  to  procure 
them  as  fresh  as  possible.  And,  after  being  separated 
from  all  skin  and  fibre,  they  must  be  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  then  placed  in  a  covered  pan  of  earthenware  or  metal. 
This  must  stand  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  until  the  fat 
slowly  becomes  liquid.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  re- 
fuse will  then  be  separated,  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  The  fat  iu  its  liquid  state  is  then  passed 
through  a  filter  (clean  flannel  is  the  best).  The  perfume 
must  now  be  added,  and  may  be  either  essence  of  lemon, 
bergamot,  or  any  other  scent  preferred ;  about  three 
drachms  will  suflice  for  the  quantity  of  fat  warmed.  After 
this,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  or  knife,  the  mixture  should 
be  continually  stirred  or  beaten  until  it  be  thoroughly 
cool. 

One  pint  of  olive  oil,  two  ounces  of  white  wax,  one 
drachm  of  tincture  of  cantharides ;  oil  of  roses,  two  drops 
(or  any  other  scent  if  preferred).  Put  the  oil  in  a  jug,  on 
a  hob,  and  dissolve  the  wax  in  it,  and  then  mix  in  the 
other  ingredients  ;  to  be  poured  into  the  pots  while  hot. 

The  following  receipt  will  furnish  an  excellent  pomade 
at  a  moderate  cost :  Two  ounces  of  castor-oil,  three  ounces 
of  best  olive-oil,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti.  Dissolve  the 
spermaceti  in  an  earthen  jar  or  pipkin  over  a  slow  fire ; 
then  add  the  castor  and  olive  oils.  When  nearly  cold, 
stir  in  a  small  quantity  of  bergamot,  with  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  almond  mixed. 

Six  ounces  of  castor-oil,  six  ounces  of  olive-oil,  four 
ounces  of  spermaceti,  two  drachms  of  oil  of  lavender,  ten 
drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  of  essence  of  ber- 
gamot, two  drachms  of  essence  of  lemon.  Melt  the  oils 
and  sperm  together,  gradually  warming  them  on  the 
stove  and  keep  stirring ;  when  nearly  cold  add  the  scent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Uses  of  the  Potato.— In  France  the  farina  is  largely 
■used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  famed  gravies,  sauces, 
and  soups  of  France  are  generally  indebted  for  their  ex- 
cellence to  that  source,  and  its  bread  and  pastry  equally 
so  ;  while  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  Cognac  imported 
from  France  is  the  produce  of  the  potato.  Throughout 
Germany,  the  same  uses  are  common  ;  and  in  Poland  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  from  the  potato  is  a  most  extensive 
trade.  "Stettin  brandy,"  well  known  in  commerce,  is 
largely  imported  into  England,  and  is  sent  thence  into 
many  foreign  countries  as  the  produce  of  the  grape,  and 
is  placed  on  many  a  table  as  the  same ;  while  the  fair 
ladies  of  our  country  perfume  themselves  with  the  spirit 
of  potato,  under  the  designation  of  Eaii  de  Cologne.  But 
there  are  other  uses  to  which  this  esculent  is  turned  abroad. 


After  extracting  the  farina,  the  pulp  is  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles,  such  as  picture-frames,  snuff-boxes, 
and  several  descriptions  of  toys ;  and  the  water  which 
runs  from  it  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  a  most  valu- 
able scourer.  For  perfectly  cleansing  woollens,  and  such 
like  articles,  it  is  the  housewife's  panacea ;  and  if  the 
washerwoman  happens  to  have  chilblains  she  becomes 
perfectly  cured  by  the  operation. 

CoLORiNo  Photographs.— Wash  the  photographs  over 
with  a  coating  of  parchment  size  made  as  follows :  Shred 
some  clean  parchment  fine,  put  about  a  teacupful  down 
to  boil  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  boil  to  a  pint,  add 
a  pinch  of  alum;  strain.  To  be  heated  as  often  as  re- 
quired to  be  used.  The  photograph  may  be  washed  over 
with  the  solution,  and  left  to  dry  till  next  day,  when  it 
will  be  ready  to  receive  water-colors.  A  weak  solution 
of  gum  tragacanth,  melted  in  boiling  water,  would  be 
found  more  agreeable  to  paint  with  than  gum  Arabic; 
the  latter  cracks  and  shines,  which  is  objectionable. 

To  Clean  Bronze.— Let  the  ornaments  be  gently  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  applied  with  a  sponge,  then  rinse 
them  in  beer.  Do  not  wipe  it  off,  or  rub  the  ornaments  at 
all,  but  place  them  in  a  warm  room  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fire,  until  they  are  quite  dry.  Use  very  little 
soap. 

Broken  China.— Should  the  china  be  of  a  dark  color,  or 
any  color  but  white,  it  can  easily  be  repaired  by  placing 
a  little  shellac  on  the  joint,  and  holding  it  to  a  lighted 
candle.  The  flame  melts  the  shellac,  and  forms  a  strong 
cement.  The  detached  portions  of  the  china  must  be  kept 
close  together  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  joint  becomes 
hard. 

How  TO  Make  Clear  Sugar.— Break  three  pounds  of  fine 
white  sugar — the  hardest  and  closest  grained  is  the  best — 
put  it  into  a  sugar-pan,  with  three  pints  of  clear  water, 
set  over  a  sharp  fire,  and  when  beginning  to  boil  place  it 
at  the  corner  to  simmer,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon ;  skim  well,  and  reduce  to  two-thirds.  It  is  then 
ready  to  use  for  jellies. 

To  Remove  Grease  from  Cloth.— Soft  soap  and  fuller's 
earth,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  beat  them  well  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  form  into  cakes.  The  spot,  first  moistened 
with  water,  is  rubbed  with  a  cake,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
when  it  is  well  rubbed  with  a  little  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  rinsed,  or  rubbed  ofi"  clean. 

Substitute  for  a  Copying-Machine. — In  the  common 
ink  used,  dissolve  lump  sugar  (one  drachm  to  an  ounce  of 
ink).  Moisten  the  copying-paper,  and  then  put  it  in  soft 
paper  to  absorb  the  superfluous  moisture.  Put  the  moist- 
ened paper  on  the  writing,  place  both  between  some  soft 
paper,  and  roll  upon  a  ruler  three  or  four  times. 

To  Remove  a  Screw  Rusted  in  the  Wood.— Heat  a 
poker  in  the  fire  red-hot,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  screw 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  take  the  screw-driver,  and  you 
wUl  easily  get  it  out  if  you  do  it  whilst  it  is  warm. 

Crystallized  Chimney  Ornaments.— Select  a  crooked 
twig  of  white  or  black  thorn  ;  wrap  some  loose  wool  or 
cotton  round  the  branches,  and  tie  it  on  with  worsted. 
Suspend  this  in  a  basin,  or  deep  jar.  Dissolve  two  pounds 
of  alum  in  a  quart  of  boiling  rain  water,  and  pour  it  over 
the  twig.  Allow  it  to  stand  twelve  hours.  Wire  baskets 
may  be  covered  in  the  same  way. 

To  Clean  Silver  Articles.— The  best  way  to  clean  sil- 
ver articles  is  to  wash  them  first  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  afterwards  polish  them  with  pure  whiting  and 
a  piece  of  leather. 


iUtflU'    %KUt. 


OUR  DWELLINGS. 

The  plans  and  descriptions  of  dwelling-houses  ■wbich 
have  appeared  in  the  Lady's  Book  have  been,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know,  an  acceptable  feature  of  our  magazine  to 
a  large  number  of  its  readers.  There  is  a  good  reason 
why  this  should  bo  so.  Almost  every  young  American 
expects,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  have  to  undertake  the 
devising  of  a  house,  or,  as  a  well-known  author  has 
happi'y  expressed  it,  "the  shaping  of  a  home."  The 
difference  between  our  country  and  those  of  the  old  world 
is  peculiarly  striking  in  this  respect.  In  Europe  people 
dwell  for  the  most  part  in  houses  built  by  past  generations. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  rural  places.  What  increase 
of  population  occurs  in  those  countries  flows  to  the  cities, 
■where  houses  are  usually  built  in  masses,  according  to 
uniform  plans,  with  which  those  who  inhabit  them  have 
little  to  do.  In  the  country,  a  youthful  couple  who  do 
not  inherit  a  dwelling  from  their  parents  expect  to  obtain 
one  by  purchase  or  lease,  and  rarely  think  of  building  for 
themselves. 

In  our  land,  as  every  one  knows,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  true  that  in  our  cities  houses  are  usually 
built  in  blocks,  as  in  Europe,  according  to  systems  de- 
vised by  architects,  without  regard  to  the  special  wishes 
and  tastes  of  those  who  are  afterwards  to  reside  in  them. 
But  the  great  mass  of  our  people  fortunately  dwell  in  the 
country,  on  scattered  farms,  or  in  rural  towns  or  villages. 
In  the  newer  States  the  farms  have  for  the  most  part  been 
laid  out  and  the  towns  and  villages  built  by  the  present 
inhabitants  ;  and  in  older  places  the  dwellings  erected  by 
the  past  generation  are  often  so  unsuited  to  the  present 
times,  or  of  such  perishable  materials,  that  young  persons, 
beginning  the  world,  soon  find  themselves,  like  the  young 
birds,  engaged  in  the  pleasing  trouble  of  fashioning  a  new 
habitation  for  themselves. 

A  great  many  useful  books  have  been  published,  of  late 
years,  by  experienced  architects,  to  afford  information  as 
to  the  best  designs  and  modes  of  building.  Several  of 
these  have  been  noticed  in  our  pages,  and  we  hope  that 
every  one  who  proposes  to  erect  a  dwelling  for  himself 
will,  before  commencing,  procure  and  study  some  ap- 
proved work  of  the  kind.  He  will  be  sure  to  find  his 
account  in  doing  so.  Our  present  object,  however,  is  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be  of  more  especial 
value  to  lady  readers  in  regard  to  the  fashioning  and 
improving  of  their  homes. 

Before  and  above  all,  we  would  urge  that  no  man  should 
choose  or  plan  a  residence  without  first  consulting  his 
wife  or  his  "intended"  in  regard  to  it,  and  every  woman 
should  study  the  plan  of  her  future  home  with  care  before 
adopting  it.  The  province  of  the  man  is  in  the  outer 
world  ;  the  dwelling  is  the  wife's  peculiar  realm,  where 
alone  she  must  reign,  and  where  nearly  all  the  days  of 
her  life  must  be  spent.  If  the  house  is  ill-arranged,  un- 
comfortable, or  unhealthy,  she  must  be  the  chief  sufferer, 
either  in  herself  or  in  the  little  ones  whom  she  loves  better 
than  herself.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why  she 
should  carefully  examine  the  plan  of  the  proposed  dwell- 
ing before  it  is  too  late  to  make  any  alterations.  A  stair- 
Way  badly  placed  or  too  steep  and  narrow,  a  cellar  ill 
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ventilated,  a  window  opening  in  a  chamber  upon  the  spot 
where  a  bed  must  stand,  may  cause  lifelong  discomfort 
and  ill-health. 

The  mere  situation  and  aspect  of  the  house  are  highly 
important.  The  rooms  which  are  most  used  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  receive  as  much  of  the  sunlight  as  possible. 
Few  persons,  except  physicians,  are  aware  how  much  the 
health  and  vigor  0|f  all  living  things  are  derived  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  our  own  experience,  we  have 
known  several  instances  of  sickly  persons  restored  to 
health  and  strength  merely  by  removing  from  a  shaded 
room  to  one  facing  the  south,  or  by  making  a  new  win- 
dow to  admit  the  sunbeams.  The  usual  sitting-room 
and  the  nursery  should  always  front  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  receive  as  much  of  the  sun  as  possible. 

As  to  ventilation,  it  might  really  seem  that  at  this  day 
it  could  not  be  necessary  to  urge  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  this  requisite  upon  any  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many,  even  among  the 
well-educated  classes,  disregard  a  matter  so  essential  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  all  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling. 
Bedrooms  with  low  ceilings,  not  provided  with  any  aper- 
ture for  the  escape  of  foul  air,  are  as  common  as  they  are 
pernicious.  Even  the  ordinary  precaution  of  having  the 
windows  so  constructed  that  the  upper  sash  can  be  low- 
ered and  kept  open  at  least  an  inch  or  two  (as  it  should 
always  be  in  a  sleeping  apartment  not  provided  with  other 
means  of  ventilation)  is  too  often  neglected.  We  hope 
that  every  lady  reader  of  our  Book  will  see  that  at  least 
this  simple  remedy  for  a  serious  evil  is  provided  forthwith 
for  every  room  occupied  by  herself  and  her  family. 

Ill-ventilated  cellars  are  certain  to  become  reservoirs  of 
noxious  gases,  which  ascend,  and  are  diffused  through 
the  house;  and  much  disease,  of  which  the  origin  is  not 
suspected,  is  due  to  this  cause.  Some  writers  on  archi- 
tecture have  been  so  much  impressed  with  a  knowledge 
of  this  evil  that  they  have  advised  us  to  dispense  with 
the  underground  cellar  altogether,  and  to  ei*ect,  in  lieu  of 
it,  a  small  building,  with  frost-proof  walls,  adjacent  to 
the  house.  Where  this  is  not  done,  care  should  at  least 
be  taken  that  the  cellar  is  not  under  any  sleeping  room, 
that  it  is  kept  well  ventilated  and  free  from  all  decaying 
vegetables,  and  a  close  double  floor  should  be  laid  between 
it  and  the  apartments  immediately  above  it. 

Storerooms,  closets,  and  cupboards  are  among  the  most 
useful  requisites  of  a  comfortable  dwelling.  Every  house- 
keeper is  aware  of  their  convenience  and  economy ;  yet 
we  have  known  many  houses  of  some  pretensions  built 
without  these  useful  adjuncts,  and  in  most  houses  they 
are  apt  to  be  too  few  and  too  small.  Every  dining-room 
should  have  its  large  and  well  arranged  china  cupboard, 
every  kitchen  its  roomy  and  convenient  pantry,  and  every 
bedroom  its  neat  clothes-closet.  The  additional  expense 
which  these  may  cause  in  building  will  soon  be  repaid 
in  the  saving  which  in  many  ways  will  result  from  them. 

The  external  appearance  of  our  houses  should  he  at- 
tended to,  not  only  for  our  own  pleasure  and  advantav'O. 
but  for  the  sake  of  our  neighbors.  An  unsightly  building 
is  a  public  nuisance;  an  elegant  one  not  only  delights 
the  eye,  but  improves  the  taste  of  all  who  see  it,  aud  Is  a 
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benefit  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed.  Beauty  costs 
little,  if  anything,  more  than  deformity.  By  some  care 
in  planning,  with  a  view  to  symmetry  and  neatness,  and 
by  a  few  touches  of  external  adornment — a  porch,  a  trel- 
lis, a  bracketed  cornice,  or  an  ornamental  verge-board — 
the  humblest  cottage  may  be  made  a  pleasing  picture. 
The  children  reared  in  such  a  dwelling  will  grow  up  with 
ideas  of  taste  and  refinement,  for  which  in  after  life  they 
will  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful. 

la  conclusion,  we  would  strongly  impress  upon  every 
one  who  contemplates  building  a  residence  the  advantage 
of  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  a  good  architect  for  pre- 
paring the  "plan  and  specifications,"  wherever  this  is 
practicable.  It  is  often  the  case,  in  country  places,  that 
the  only  person  consulted  is  the  carpenter,  whose  solo 
interest  is  in  doing  the  work  in  as  easy  and  profitable  a 
manner  for  himself  as  possible.  An  experienced  architect 
would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  furnish  many  suggestions 
of  great  usefulness  and  value,  as  regards  plan,  materials, 
and  manner  of  building.  And  his  charges  will  probably  be 
repaid  many  times  over  by  the  saving  and  improvements 
which  his  advice  will  effect.  The  classical  maxim  which 
bids  us  "  trust  every  one  in  his  own  art"  will  be  found  to 
be  of  specially  sound  application  in  this  case.  Our  coun- 
try, indeed,  owes  not  a  little  to  the  labor  of  many  archi- 
tects, eminent  for  skill  and  taste,  to  whose  exertions  and 
influence  it  is  chiefly  due  that  many  of  the  towns,  and 
villages,  and  country  houses  scattered  through  our  laud 
are  of  late  years  becoming  more  attractive  and  delightful 
abodes  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  can  display. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
"We  have  before  us  the  Circular  of  the  Trustees,  issued 
at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  January  26, 1864.  It  begins 
by  stating  that,  owing  to  the  present  derangement  in 
business  affairs,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  it  has 
been  found  best  to  postpone  the  opening  of  this  College 
until  the  autumn  of  1865.     The  Trustees  remark : — 

"The  erection  of  a  college  edifice  of  such  vast  dimen- 
sions— five  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  in  depth,  four  stories  high — embracing  five  inde- 
pendent dwelling-houses  for  resident  officers,  besides  ac- 
commodations for  the  board,  lodging,  and  study  of  three 
hundred  yoiing  ladies,  and  their  teachers,  with  full  suites 
of  class,  lecture,  music,  and  drawing-rooms,  chapel  and 
refectory,  and  suitable  apartments  for  library,  art-gallery, 
philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  Col- 
lege, the  whole  pervaded  by  a  perfect  system  of  arrange- 
ments for  heating  by  steam,  lighting  by  gas,  and  supplying 
with  water  on  the  most  liberal  scale  and  by  the  most 
recent  and  approved  methods ;  this,  of  itself,  and  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  was  an  immense  task, 
requiring  not  energy  and  vigor  alone,  but  extreme  vigi- 
lance and  caution,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  time,  to 
insure  thoroughness  in  ihe  work,  and  to  avoid  needless 
iuid  wasteful  expenditure." 

We  think  all  who  seriously  consider  the  subject  will 
feel  that  the  delay  was  indispensable,  and,  as  the  Ke- 
i)ort  suggests,  may  be  made  of  much  advantage  to  those 
young  ladies  who  are  hoping  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
this  noble  institution.  We  will  give  the  closing  pages  of 
the  Report,  as  we  think  the  suggestions  of  the  Trustees  are 
wise,  and  their  arrangements  very  liberal : — 

"  In  prospect  of  a  temporary  delay  which  promises  so 
largely  to  augment  the  permanent  attractions  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  so  essentially  to  subserve  the  interests  of  its 
future  members,  the  Trustees  can  have  but  one  regret.  It 
is  for  the  many  young  ladies  who  desire  immediately  to 
enjoy  the  promised  advantages  of  the  institution,  and  to 
some  of  whom,  possibly,  the  postponement  of  their  hope 
involves  the  necessity  of  its  relinquishment.  To  such  the 
Trustees  can  only  offer  the  assurance  of  their  sympathy. 

"Of  the  great  majority,  however,  it  may  alleviate  the 


disappointment  to  learn  that  they  will  probably  need  all 
the  intervening  time,  or  more,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  College  when  it  shall  be  opened.  Among 
the  multitude  who  have  forwarded  applications  for  admis- 
sion, or  inquiries  looking  to  that  result,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  large  proportion  may,  for  some  time  to  come,  continue 
to  pursue  their  studies  with  advantage  at  the  Schools  and 
ladies'  Seminaries  already  in  successful  operation  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  It  was  not  the  Founder's  design,  in  the 
establishment  of  this  College,  to  come  into  competition 
with  these  excellent  institutions,  but  to  make  an  honest 
and  earnest  effort  to  carry  the  education  of  women  one 
step  higher — receiving  those  of  their  graduates  whose 
thirst  for  improvement  is  still  unsatisfied,  and  furnishing 
them  with  liberal  facilities  for  the  carrying  out  and  com- 
pletion of  their  culture.  In  this  idea  the  Trustees  heartily 
concur,  and  by  it  their  policy  will  hereafter  be  sedulously 
shaped. 

"It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  make  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  '  pre-requisites  for  admission'  until  the 
scheme  of  instruction  as  a  whole  is  matured.  Suffice  it  in 
general  to  say  that  the  institution  will  be  what  its  name 
imports — of  Collegiate  rank ;  and  that  the  young  ladies 
who  enter  its  lowest  classes  must,  as  to  the  studies  they 
are  going  to  pursue,  have  attained  a  grade  of  proficiency 
corresponding  in  the  main  to  that  required  for  admission 
to  the  existing  Colleges  for  young  men.  This  will  suflice 
for  the  immediate  guidance  of  those  who  come  to  the  Col- 
lege for  the  purposes  of  a  genuine  education,  expecting  to 
pursue  its  regular  course.  The  Circular  which  will  be 
issued  in  the  course  of  the  winter  will  give  particulars, 
and  also  state  on  what  principles  students  will  be  received, 
for  special  objects,  into  particular  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. 

"  Finally,  inquiries  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  pro- 
bable 'rates  of  tuition,'  and  an  impression  would  seem 
to  have  obtained  some  currency  that  the  funds  of  the 
College  are  to  be  made  available  for  gratuitous  instruction. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  impression.  Vassar 
College  is  in  no  respect  a  charity  School ;  nor  is  it  designed 
ever  to  become  one.  Its  funds  will  be  largely  absorbed 
in  the  extensive  material  arrangements — the  expensive 
fixtures  and  machinery  of  instruction,  which  such  an 
establishment  demands  at  the  very  outset,  and  for  whose 
subsequent  growth  and  improvement  liberal  calculations 
must  be  made. 

"Precisely  what  the  terms  will  be,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature, as  yet,  to  attempt  to  determine.  In  the  present 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  condition  of  all  values  no  one 
can  predict  what  changes  might  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  events  of  the  year,  in  any  scale  of  prices  that  could  be 
fixed.  So  much  as  this,  however,  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Founder,  and  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Trustees,  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  College 
within  the  reach  of  the  largest  possible  number,  by  mak- 
ing the  tuition  fees  as  low  in  every  respect  as  will  consist 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  and  efficient  system 
of  Collegiate  instruction,  and  also  that  the  resources  at 
their  command  will  enable  them  to  reduce  the  rates  to  a 
reasonable  stim,  as  compared  with  the  average  cost  of 
advanced  female  education  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

"With  this  exhibit  of  the  sound  condition  and  cheering 
prospects  of  the  enterprise,  its  managers  commend  it  anew 
to  the  confidence  of  its  friends  and  the  public,  feeling  sure 
of  their  willingness  to  await  patiently  the  progress  of  a 
development  which,  in  order  to  be  healthy,  must  be  de- 
liberate, and  to  the  inexperienced  and  unreflecting  will 
appear  slow.  By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

M.  Vassar, 

M.  Vassar, 

C.  Swift,  )-Ex.  Committee, 

Cyrus  Swan,       j 

Cor.  Dubois,      J 
" POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.,  June  29,  1864." 

As  soon  as  the  Circular  announcing  "  the  full  requisites 
for  admission"  appears,  a  summary  of  its  contents  will  be 
given  in  the  Lady's  Book,  for  the  benefit  of  our  many 
readers,  parents  as  well  as  young  ladies,  who  are  anx- 
iously looking  towards  Vassar  College  as  the  star  of  hope 
for  the  daughters  of  America. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  nature  of  the  requirements  may 
be  gathered  with  suilicient  clearness  from  what  is  now 
published.  It  seems  certain  that  the  young  ladies  to  bo 
admitted  into  this  College  will  require  to  be  tolerably  well 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and,  in  short,  of 
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what  are  usually  considered  the  branches  of  a  good  oom- 
mon  school  education.  We  should  not  think  it  necessary 
to  suggest  in  particular  that  they  will  doubtless  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  good  hand  and  to  spell  correctly,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  candidates  for  admission  into  our  Col- 
leges for  young  men  are  sometimes  found  to  be  sadly 
deficient  even  in  these  humble  requisites. 

We  seriously  advise  eveiy  young  lady  who  intends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Vassar  College  to  prepare  herself 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  Christian  Founder  has 
proved  himself,  in  his  munificent  donations  and  jiist  views, 
the  true  friend  of  woman.  Every  feminine  heart  should 
bless  him,  and  every  young  lady  who  enjoys  the  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  Vassar  College  will  bestow  should 
endeavor  to  do  him  honor. 

DROUGHT. 
I. 

The  fields  have  a  faded  face, 

Pinched,  and  withered,  and  wan, 
As  though  the  life  of  the  dying  grass 

Had  been  sucked  by  the  vampire  sun ! 


The  flower  may  close  its  eye. 

And  shut  out  the  blood-red  glare  ; 

The  breathing  leaves  must  shrivel  and  die 
In  the  blast  of  the  scorching  air. 


The  corn  is  sere  and  old — 
A  dwarf  with  half  a  life  ; 

The  perishing  fruitage  falls,  untold, 
Like  the  dead  in  battle  strife. 


Oh,  Lord  of  the  world  and  its  light ! 

Smile  Thou  on  our  thirsting  earth. 
And  bid  Thy  clouds  of  dew-laden  night 

Tarry  till  morning's  birth  ; 

V. 

And  cover  the  blood-red  sun. 
And  shake  out  their  laughing  showers, 

Till  the  leaves  flash  out  and  brooklets  run, 
And  our  land  is  alive  with  fruits  and  flowers ! 
July  29,  1864,  Sarah  Joseph  a  Hale. 

EXCERPTA. 

A  Breakfast  in  the  Olden  Times. — In  a  record  of  the 
old  Earl  of  Northumberland  it  is  written :  "  My  lord  and 
lady  have  for  breakfast,  at  7  o'clock,  a  quart, of  beer,  as 
much  Avine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red  herrings,  four 
white  ones,  and  a  dish  of  sprats." 

Early  Marriages. — "The  large  majority  of  marriages 
are  made  too  early.  A  young  lady  is  thought  to  be  getting 
rather  old  at  twenty-five  ;  yet  before  that  age  the  character 
is  not  sufficiently  formed,  nor  the  experience  of  society 
wide  enough  to  render  the  young  lady  capable  of  selecting 
her  true  partner.  The  first  attraction  of  the  young  heart 
may  be  lasting,  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it,  and  in 
so  momentous  an  action  as  the  choice  of  a  husband  a 
girlish  fancy  should  never  be  yielded  to  till  the  judgment 
©f  the  womanly  mind  confirms  the  attraction." 

"  A  knowledge  of  art  tends  to  self-knowledge,  inasmuch 
as  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  beauty  and  taste  promotes  an 
understanding  of  the  powers  and  purpose  of  the  soul." 

"Beauty,  in  its  highest  significance,  and  goodness  are 
Bj'uonymous." 


The  Bridegroom's  Soliloquy. 

"  Tlie  richest  of  treasures,  the  brightest  of  gems 
Are  found  in  the  depths  of  her  heart. 
"Moreover,  I  perfectly  agree  in  the  proposition  that,, 
though  marriage  be  a  lottery  in  which  there  ai-e  wondrous 
many  blanks,  yet  there  is  one  inestimable  lot  in  which 
the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  written." 

Indian  Superstition. — A  beautiful  superstition  prevails 
among  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians.  When  an  Indian 
maiden  dies,  they  imprison  a  young  bird  until  it  first  be- 
gins to  try  its  power  of  song,  and  then  loading  it  with 
kisses  and  caresses,  they  loose  its  bonds  over  the  grave, 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  not  fold  its  wings,  nor  close  its 
eyes,  until  it  has  flown  to  the  spirit-land  and  delivered 
its  precious  burden  of  affection  to  the  loved  and  lost.  It 
is  not  unfrequent  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  birds  let  loose 
over  one  grave.     • 

A  FEW  WORDS  WITH  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1st.  To  the  lady  who  requests  us  to  take  a  chance  in  a 
raffle.  We  have  no  doubt  of  your  good  intentions,  nor 
would  we  judge  your  actions  ;  but  we  do  not  approve  the 
practice  of  raffling,  and  cannot  take  a  chance  even  in  your 
plan. 

2d.  A  lady  writes  us  concerning  the ' '  health  of  her  hair, ' ' 
and  to  whom  she  shall  apply  for  advice  respecting  some 
disease  of  her  head.  As  we  have  had  several  letters  of 
the  same  import,  and  have  not  time  to  reply,  we  will  here 
insert  a  portion  of  the  circular  of  the  most  accomplished 
hairdresser  in  this  city,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baker,  to  whom  we 
refer  our  subscribers  who  desire  such  services.  Applica- 
tions to  Mrs.  Baker,  stamp  inclosed,  would  secure  her 
advice  and  a  complete  circular. 

"  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baker,  thankful  for  the  liberal  patronage 
heretofore  extended  from  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  travelling  community,  would  call  their  attention  to 
the  effective  style  of  shampooing  ladies'  heads;  it  in- 
vigorates the  scalp,  it  causes  the  hair  to  grow,  it  cures 
dandruff.  It  is  the  only  establishment  in  this  city  where 
shampooing  is  done  in  the  English  mode.  It  is  unsur- 
passed as  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

"  Ladies  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
luxury  will  be  waited  upon  by  experienced  lady  artists. 

"Attached  to  this  establishment  are  Private  Rooms  for 
ladies'  hair-dyeing.  A  beautiful  black  or  brown  dye 
applied  without  the  least  injury  to  the  hair  or  skin.  La- 
dies in  attendance."     909  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

3d.  The  mother  of  an  invalid  child  writes,  requesting 
some  receipts  may  be  given  in  the  Lady's  Book  for  diet 
and  drinks  of  the  sick  and  convalescent.  We  have  had 
such  receipts  under  the  heading  of  "Receipts,  etc.,"  and 
also  in  our  ' '  Health  Department. ' '  We  will  here  give  two, 
which  have  competent  authority : — 

Rice  and  Gravy. — Let  the  rich  gravy  from  a  leg  of 
roasted  mutton  or  sirloin  of  beef  stand  till  the  fat  forms  a 
cake  on  the  surface ;  then  remove  it,  and  heat  the  gravy 
with  as  much  well-boiled  rice  as  will  make  it  thick.  A 
teacupfnl  of  this  is  very  strengthening  in  the  early  con- 
valescence of  delicate  children. — Dr.  A.  T.  Thom2^son. 

Suet  Drink. — Sheep  snet,  two  ounces  ;  milk,  one  pint ; 
starch,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  An 
excellent  drink  in  dysentery. — American  Medical  Formu- 
lary, by  Dr.  J.  J.  Reese. 

Our  Contributors. — ^We  must  beg  their  patience  till 
next  month. 

"  Alma's  Vow,"  respectfully  declined.  Please  say  how 
it  shall  be  returned.  Very  good  ;  but  we  have  bo  much 
MS.  on  hand. 

"The Two  Brides,"  respectfully  declined  for  the  above 
reason. 

Is  "Our  Dew  Drop"  sent  as  a  contribution?  No  letter 
accompanied  the  articls. 


LITEEARY    NOTICES. 


fiterai-jt  |tfltins. 


From  Peterson  k  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
THE  COWAIID.  A  Novel  of  Society  and  the  Field  in 
1863.  By  Henry  Morford,  author  of  "Shoulder  Straps,'' 
etc.  Mr.  IMorford  has  a  ready  pen,  and  knows  well  how 
to  please  the  public.  The  story  of  this  book  begins  at  the 
time  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  Juae,  1863,  and 
is  full  of  graphic  descriptions  of  persons  and  places.  A 
well  devised  plot,  and  numerous  and  varied  incidents 
make  it  very  readable. 

From  M.  A.  Root,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  CAMERA  AND  THE  PENCIL  ;  or,  the  Heliographic 
Art :  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  all  its  various  Branches. 
By  M.  A.  Root,  Professional  Heliographic  Artist.  During 
the  score  or  more  of  years  of  the  existence  of  heliography 
among  us,  it  has  never,  among  the  common  people,  been 
regarded  as  an  art ;  and  among  the  thousands  of  opera- 
tors throughout  the  country  few  have  excelled  in  mechan- 
ical skill,  while  still  fewer  have  been  worthy  to  be  called 
artists.  However  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  among  us,  and  the  artistic  excellence  of  a  pho- 
tographic picture  is  already  beginning  to  be  considered. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  heliographic  artist,  to 
obtain  eminence  in  his  profession,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  prepare  himself  for  its  exercise  with  the  same  care,  and 
with  a  like  course  of  study,  as  if  he  were  to  become  a 
painter.  As  this  art  becomes  more  and  more  perfected, 
there  will  be  required  more  and  more  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  perspective,  of  chiar  oscuro,  of  grace- 
ful grouping,  and  a  pleasing  and  judicious  arrangement 
of  accessories.  The  most  thorough  and  correct  treatise  of 
this  art,  in  all  its  branches,  historical,  descriptive,  and 
theoretical,  has  been  written,  and  is  being  published  by 
Professor  Root,  a  practical  heliographer  of  this  city,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  competent  operators  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  designed  alike  as  a  text-book  and  a 
hand-book ;  and  while  it  will  give  a  more  thorough  and 
extended  knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  render  them 
more  competent  operators,  it  will  also  prove  interesting 
to  and  enlighten  the  people,  and  perhaps  make  them  more 
desirable  and  tractable  sitters.  The  first  volume  has  al- 
ready appeared,  beautifully  printed,  elegantly  bound,  and 
finely  illustrated.  The  second  is  in  press.  Each  volume 
is  complete  in  itself. 

From  Freberick  Leypoldt,  Philadelphia : — 
POEMS:  with  Translations  from  ttie  German  of  Geihel 
and  others.  By  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper.  A  neat  and 
tasteful  little  volume,  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  evinc- 
ing, in  its  original  contents,  poetic  talent  of  more  than 
common  excellence ;  and  In  its  translations,  a  rare  union 
of  fidelity  and  freedom. 

From  the  Presbttekian  Board  op  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia:— 

THE  COINS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  ITS  MONEY 
TERMS.  By  James  Ross  Snowden,  A.  M.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this  little  work.  It  will 
prove  exceedingly  valuable  to  one  who  wishes  to  read 
many  portions  of  the  Bible  understandingly.  The  dena- 
rius, or  "penny,"  thesilver  stater,  the  shekel,  the  widow's 
mite,  the  talent,  and  all  money  terms  and  coins  referred 
to  or  used  in  the  Bible,  are  described,  and  their  probable 
value  given.  The  book  is  embellished  with  illustrations 
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of  coins,  and  of  ancient  and  modern  coining  presses.  Ap- 
pended are  tables  of  Jewish  and  Greek  weights,  and  of 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins  and  money  terms. 

From  P.  F.  Conninghaix,  Philadelphia: — 

LA  MERE  DE  DIEU.  From  the  Italian  of  Father  Al- 
phonse  Capacelatra,  of  the  Oratory  of  Naples.  This  is  a 
small  work,  publishe.d  to  "contribute  towards  keeping 
alive,  and  fostering  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God." 

GRACE  MORTON;  or,  The  InherUance.  A  Catholic 
Tale.  By  M.  L.  M.  An  attractive  story  for  the  young, 
designed  to  improve  aad  strengthen  sentiments  of  fidelity 
to  religion. 

COUNT  LESLIE  ;  or.  The  Triumph  of  Filial  Piety. 
A  Catholic  Tale.  Our  Catholic  readers  will  find  this  little 
book  a  valuable  addition  to  their  library.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing story,  with  an  excellent  moral. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son  &  Brothers,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN,  in  the  School, 
the  Family,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine  E.  Beecher, 
author  of  "  Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion,"  etc.  Miss 
Beecher  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  thinkers  of  our  day. 
She  is  one  who  does  not  fear  to  speak  her  honest  convic- 
tions, even  when  they  conflict  with  long  held  opinions. 
Her  book  is  strongly  and  clearly  written,  entering  deeply 
and  earnestly  into  the  subject  of  religious  training  ;  offer- 
ing rules  and  suggestions,  and  correcting  errors  ;  instruct- 
ing, encouraging,  and  reproving,  according  as  there  is 
need. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  of  the  "Centipede."  A  Pirate  of 
eminence  in  the  West  Indies :  his  Loves  and  Exploits. 
Together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular  Manner  by 
which  he  departed  tins  Life.  By  Harry  Gringo  (H.  A. 
Wise,  U.  S.  N.).,  author  of  "Los  Gringos,"  etc.  With  Il- 
lustrations. The  title  of  this  novel  savors  strongly  of  the 
yellow  cover,  and  its  illustrations  are  somewhat  flashy  in 
style.  But  the  persevering  reader  will  be  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  finding  the  story  far  better  than  it  promises 
to  be.  It  is  a  genuine  sea  story,  by  one  who  knows  how 
to  use  sea  terms  without  confounding  them.  We  are  no 
great  admirer  of  pirate  stories,  but  if  one  must  read  them, 
let  them  read  good  ones.  And  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
whose  leading  character  is  not  represented  as  an  interest- 
ing, persecuted  hero,  but  as  the  cruel,  black-hearted  vil- 
lain he  is. 

THE  LADDER  OF  LIFE.  A  HeaH  History.  By  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  author  of  "Barbara's  History,"  etc.  The 
readers  of  "Barbara's  History"  will  be  prepared  to  find, 
in  the  present  work,  a  finely  written  and  entertaining  art 
novel.  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  It  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  that  romance,  and  treats  of  music  and  art  with 
all  the  ease  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  what  she 
describes.  There  is  a  pretty  little  love  story,  interwoven 
with  the  other  matters,  ending  happily  of  course. 

MAURICE  DERING ;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  By  the 
author  of  "Guy  Livingstone."  A  brilliant  novel,  doing 
credit  to  its  talented  author.  The  four  friends,  so  totally 
different  in  character,  will  find  numerous  admirers  in- 
terested in  their  doings. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmead 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia : — 

OVERLAND  EXPLORATIONS  IN  SIBERIA,  NORTH- 
ERN ASIA,  AND  THE  GREAT  AMOOR  RIVER  COUN- 
TRY.  By  Major  Perry  McD.  Collins,  Commercial  Agent 
of  the  United  States  of  America   for  the  Amoor  River, 
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Asiatic  Russia.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  -which 
has  already  received  the  meed  of  popiilar  approval.  It  is 
a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  volume,  relating  as  it 
does  to  a  portion  of  the  globe  concerning  which  we  have 
comparatively  little  information.  There  are  incidental  no- 
tices of  Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  Kamtschatka,  and  Japan, 
with  a  map  and  plan  of  an  overland  telegraph  round  the 
globe. 

THE  NEW  INTEKNAL  REVENUE  LAW,  Approved 
June  30,  1864,  with  Copious  Marginal  Heferences,  a 
Complete  Analytical  Index,  with  Tables  of  Taxation. 
Compiled  by  Horace  E.  Dresser.       * 

From  TiCKNOK  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

AZARIAN:  An  Episode.  By  Harriet  Elizabeth  Pres- 
cott,  author  of  "The  Amber  Gods,"  etc.  Miss  Prescott 
writes  only  for  poets  and  painters.  Her  story  overflows 
with  rich  imagery,  and  flashes  with  all  the  gorgeous  color- 
ing of  a  Turnerian  landscape.  One  who  has  a  cultivated 
and  refined  taste,  capable  of  a  subtle  appreciation  of  high 
artistic  beauty  and  finish,  will  find  a  choice  literary  feast 
in  "Azarian." 

From  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burxham,  Boston,  through  Peterson 
k  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

RETA:  A  Novel.  By  Hamilton  Aid6,  author  of  "Con- 
fidences," etc.  This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young  girl 
whose  lot  is  cast  among  most  malign  influences.  The 
detail  of  the  temptations  met  on  every  hand,  and  the 
struggles  by  which  they  were  overcome,  is  lively  and  full 
of  interest.  It  has  received,  as  it  deserves,^the  approval 
of  the  English  reading  public ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
equally  popular  in  America, 

THE  FOREST  ARCADIA  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 
Bmhracing  a  view  of  its  Mineral,  Agricultural,  and 
Timber  resources.  This  is  a  small  book,  elegantly  pre- 
pared, both  as  regards  its  contents  and  its  style  of  publi- 
cation. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

JENNIE  JUNEIANA  :  Talks  on  Women^s  Topics.  We 
have  long  regarded  Jennie  June  as  one  of  the  liveliest, 
most  piquant,  and  sensible  of  lady  writers.  She  always 
writes  something  worth  reading,  and  Avith  a  manifest 
point  to  it,  whether  she  discourses  of  politics,  morals,  or 
fashions.  As  sprightly  and  original  as  Fanny  Fern,  she 
is,  unlike  the  latter,  invariably  ladylike.  "Jennie  June- 
iana" — the  promise  of  a  most  absurd  title  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — is  really  a  sensible  and  readable  book. 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  through  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  FINGER-POST  TO  PUBLIC  BUSINESS.  Con- 
taining the  Mode  of  Forming  and  Conducting  Societies, 
Clubs,  and  other  Organized  Associations ;  Full  Rules  of 
Order  for  the  Government  of  their  Debates  and  Business  ; 
Complete  Directions  how  to  Compose  Resolutions,  Re- 
ports, and  Petitions ;  Manner  of  Managing  Conventions, 
Public  Meetings,  etc.  By  an  ex-member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar.  This,  we  are  assured,  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  compilations  ever  yet 
presented  to  the  active  business  men  of  this  country.  The 
catalogue  of  its  contents  is  a  long  one,  and,  we  believe, 
embraces  every  branch  of  public  duty,  or  field  of  private 
enterprise  a  man  of  knowledge  and  spirit  is  likely  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  become  engaged  in. 


From  a  careful  examination  of  the  table  of  contents,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  information  given 
the  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  those  who  seek 
for  specialities  will  scarcely  have  to  say  their  search  was 
in  vain  in  "The  Finger-Post." 

BRISBANE'S  GOLDEN  READY  CALCULATOR.  Cal- 
culated in  Dollars  and  Cents,  for  the  use  of  Traders,  Whole- 
sale or  Retail  ;  with  Interest  Tables,  etc.  By  William 
D.  Brisbane,  A.  M.  Unlike  many  works  of  its  class  this 
little  book  possesses  great  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and 
will  be  a  useful  companion  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

From  HuRD  &  Houghton,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia : — 

PERSONAL  AND  POLITICAL  BALLADS.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  Frank  Moore.  This  book  presents  us  with 
selections  from  the  best  political  and  personal  ballads  that 
have  appeared  since  the  rebellion. 

From  P.  C.  Brown,  Cincinnati: — 

ORA,  THE  LOST  WIFE.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary 
novel  for  its  power  and  its  pathos.  There  are  some  scenes 
in  it  that  we  think  cannot  be  excelled.  The  character  of 
the  heroine  is  well  drawn,  and  apparently  from  life.  The 
scene  of  the  death  of  little  Ada  is  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
the  characters  stand  out  in  the  book  like  living  person- 
ages. We  cannot  call  it  a  sensation  novel,  although  it  is 
as  full  of  incidents  as  any  of  the  works  of  Miss  Braddon  or 
Mrs.  Wood — quite  as  interesting,  but  far  more  natural. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interesting 
novels  that  has  been  presented  to  the  public  for  years. 
The  authoress  of  "Ora"  has  made  her  mark  ;  let  her  fol- 
low it  up,  and  we  will  hear  of  her  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  novel  writers  of  our  country. 


§0btg's  ^nu-Cj)air, 


A  FEW  REASONS  FOR  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. ^ 

Please  Read  this  Attentively. 

Although  we  are  not  getting  for  the  Lady's  Book  from 
our  subscribers  hardly  the  amount  that  the  blank  paper 
costs  us  upon  which  the  Book  is  printed,  yet  we  think 
our  subscribers  cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  the  at- 
tractions and  merits  of  "the  Book."  We  made  a  contract 
with  them  to  furnish  the  Lady's  Book  at  a  certain  price, 
based  upon  a  specimen  furnished  them.  We  have  adhered 
to  that  specimen  and  that  price,  although  the  cost  and  loss 
to  us  have  been  enormous.  We  can  no  longer  take  club 
subscribers  at  the  present  rates.  They  were  always  too 
low,  and  noAv  we  are  obliged  to  raise  them— to  what  price 
will  be  found  in  our  November  number.  A  publication 
of  a  high  character  like  the  Lady's  Book  ought  to  afford  a 
profit  to  a  publisher  not  founded  on  an  enormous  editiori'. 
The  profit  is  infinitesimal.  It  takes  a  very  large  edition 
to  pay  a  very  small  i>rofit,  and,  caught  as  we  have  been 
this  year,  we  are  not  willing  to  undertake  another  such 
responsibility.  Paper  and  everything  connected  with  our 
business  have  advanced  at  the  roost  unprecedented  rate. 
Here  are  the  terms  of  Harper's  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
both  $.S  magazines: — 

Terms  for  Harper:  Every  club  of  10  subscribers,  amount- 
ing to  $.30,  an  extra  copy  will  be  sent.  This  is  about 
$2  75  for  the  lowest  club  subscriber  for  one  year.  The 
Atlantic,  for  every  club  of  10  subscribers  amounting  to 
$27  50,  furnish  a  copy  gratis.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2  55  for  every  one  of  the  lowest  club  subscribers.     Now, 
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the  Lady's  Book  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  manufacture 
thaa  either  of  the  above  magazines,  and  yet  we  propose  to 
sell  it  lower. 

The  daily  press  throughout  the  country  has  advanced 
its  price,  in  some  instances  more  than  100  per  cent.,  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  workmanship. 

In  our  November  number  our  new  terms  will  be  an- 
nounced, but  we  give  this  timely  caution  that  all  money 
sent  to  us  for  clubs  on  the  old  terms  will  be  returned  at 
the  risk  of  the  person  sending  it.  '- 

OCTOBER,  1S64. 

"  The  Young  Draught  Player,"  a  pleasing  line  engrav- 
ing, and  a  superb  Fashion-plate  of  seven  figures.  Look 
at  the  engraving  of  Leap  Year,  and  read  the  illustrative 
matter  in  our  editorial  department. 

Brodie  has  again  favored  us  with  one  of  his  beautiful 
illustrations.  Success  to  Brodie,  he  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  New  York. 

We  commence  in  this  number  our  illustrations  for  fall 
cloaks.  We  shall  continue  to  give  the  most  fashionable 
cloaks  through  the  months  of  December  and  January.  In 
the  November  number  we  shall  also  publish  articles  for 
winter  wear  that  ladies  themselves  may  work, 

OcTR  Spperior  Needles.-^ We  have  made  arrangements 
by  which  we  can  continue  to  furnish  the  ladies'  favorite 
needles  for  40  cents  per  100  and  a  3  cent  stamp  to  pay  I'e- 
turn  postage.  This  is  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere,  and  the  needles  are  of  a  much  finer 
quality.  The  demand  is  so  great  for  them  that  it  is  the 
business  of  one  person  in  our  oflice  to  attend  to  the  orders. 
We  resume  again  at  little  profit  to  ourselves,  but  we  are 
anxious  that  our  subscribers  should  be  supplied  with  a 
superior  article. 

Literary  Associations. — We  now  commence  in  time  to 
warn  our  subscribers  against  sending  their  money  to  any 
association  purporting  to  furnish  the  Lady's  Book  as  part 
of  the  inducement  to  subscribe,  and  promising  them  great 
prizes  in  some  future  drawing  of  a  lottery.  We  will  not 
be  responsible  in  any  way.  We  will  also  add  that  we 
have  no  agents  for  whose  acts  we  are  responsible.  We 
only  send  the  Lady's  Book  when  the  money  is  sent  direct 
to  us. 

Marion  Harland's  Stories.— We  again  state  that  we 
cannot  give  permission  to  copy  her  stories.  They  are 
copyi-ighted  by  the  author.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
request,  as  the  stories  are  admirable. 

Authors  must  not  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  answer 
their  letters  as  regards  poetry.  We  could  not  do  it  unless 
the  day  possessed  three  times  the  number  of  hours  it  does. 
We  never  answer  any  letters  of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Hale 
reads  all  poetry,  and  if  it  is  accepted  or  rejected,  she  an- 
swers it  in  her  "  Notices  to  Correspondents.' 


President  Lincoln.— We  have  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher, J.  C.  Buttre,  48  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  a  most 
admirably  engraved  and  perfect  likeness  of  this  distin- 
guished person.  It  is  surrounded  by  appropriate  emblems. 
Engraved  on  steel.  Size  of  plate,  19  by  24  inches,  and  the 
price  only  $1. 

Also  a  portrait  of  General  McClellan,  which  is  equally 
well  engraved,  and  furnished  at  the  same  price.  Address 
as  above. 


We  take  the  following  from  the  AtJiencBum  : — 
Etiquette  in  Munich. — What  can  be  more  troublesome 
than  the  rigor  with  which  every  one  who  goes  into  a  shop 
in  Munich  is  expected  to  take  ofi"  his  hat,  and  hold  it  in 
his  hand  till  his  purchases  are  completed?  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Parisian  custom  of  prefacing  business  demands 
with  some  sort  of  salutation,  of  raising  your  hat  to  the 
lady  at  the  comptoir  when  you  go  into  a  restaurant.  But 
there  are  limits  to  politeness,  and  I  think  the  holding 
one's  hat  exceeds  those  limits.  It  deprives  you  of  the  use 
of  one  hand,  which  you  may  want,  and  are  very  certain 
to  want  in  examining  what  you  buy ;  if  the  shop  is 
small,  as  are  the  majority  of  shops  in  Munich,  it  is  in 
your  way  and  in  that  of  your  neighbor ;  and  the  amount 
of  politeness  conveyed  to  the  shopman  is  so  scanty  as  not 
to  outweigh  these  inconveniences.  In  like  manner,  all 
who  visit  the  Kunst-Verein  have  to  keep  their  hats  off; 
not  because  it  enables  others  to  see  better— for  though 
hats  are  often  in  the  way  in  picture-galleries,  they  are 
more  awkward  in  the  hand  than  on  the  head — but  be- 
cause the  Kunst-Verein,  being  supported  by  subscriptions, 
is  a  private  institution.  That  is,  because  you  pay  a  pound 
a  year  to  have  the  right  of  seeing  pictures,  you  must  do 
your  pound  the  honor  of  taking  off  your  hat  to  it,  though 
when  you  are  admitted  free  to  the  Royal  or  National  Gal- 
leries, you  may  keep  yourself  covered.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion indeed!  Another  form  which  is  equally  strange, 
though  it  is  not  enforced  on  every  one,  is  the  habit  of 
knocking  at  open  doors.  You  are  going  through  your 
house  with  a  workman  or  tradesman,  and  you  open  the 
door  of  some  room  in  which  repairs  are  wanted.  You 
precede  him  into  the  room,  of  course,  otherwise  he  would 
stand  waiting  forever.  But  even  then  he  cannot  follow 
you  in  without  a  ceremonious  knock  at  the  door,  though 
you  may  be  talking  to  him  all  the  time,  and  though  you 
may  be  almost  abreast  of  him  as  you  both  enter. 

Change  op  Address. — "Very  often  we  receive  a  notice, 
"Change  my  address  to  such  a  place."  This  would  be 
very  well  if  we  had  only  one  subscriber,  but  as  we  have 
nearly  150,000,  it  would  be  as  well  if  that  self-compla- 
cent person  would  say  where  the  Book  had  been  pre- 
viously sent;  or,  in  other  words,  this  would  be  the 
form: — 

Please  send  the  Lady's  Book,  formerly  addressed  to 

me  at city, county,  State  of ,  to city, 

county.  State  of . 

A  LADT  "moving  in  the  first  circles"  having  received  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  terra-cotta  vases,  was  asked  what 
kind  of  vases  they  were,  when  she  answered  with  much 
pomp,  "Terre-Haute,  of  course,  madam."  Thesamelady 
hearing  a  conversation  about  the  just  published  auto- 
biography  of  a  poet,  asked  if  it  was  anything  like  the 
oito  of  roses,  saying  that  if  it  was,  she  was  sure  she 
should  like  it,  for  that  was  her  "favorite  fragrance."  She 
was  assured  that,  although  not  quite  like  it,  it  was  equally 
scents-ible. 

Poetry  and  Acrostics  addressed  to  particular  persons 
are  only  of  interest  to  those  to  whom  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed, and  had  better  be  sent  to  those  persons,  and  not 
to  us. 

There  is  an  editor  who  duns  his  delinquent  subscribers 
by  sending  their  papers  in  an  envelope  embellished  with 
a  cut  of  a  circus  pony  which  lias  just  accomplished  the 
feet  of  climbing  a  ladder — pony  up. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Hnllnwaifs  Musical  Monthly,  for  October,  is  now  ready, 
containing,  first,  Oeston's  last  new  melody,  Tlie  Brooklet's 
Lullaby  (Bachleia's  Weigenlied),  a  delicate  and  pleasing 
composition,  as  beautiful  as  anything  this  graceful  com- 
poser ever  wrote  ;  second,  the  Autumn  Eve  Polka  ;  third, 
Trust  not  all  who  Whisper  Thee,  a  sweet  song  by  the 
author  of  Wo  Met  and  Talked  of  Other  Days,  and  0  Say 
that  you  Ne'er  will  Forget  Me,  two  songs  that  have  given 
the  highest  satisfaction  in  former  numbers  of  the  Monthly. 
Since  all  other  sheet  music  has  advanced  so  considerably 
in  price,  and  since  we  announced  our  determination  not 
to  advance  the  price  of  the  Monthly  until  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  the  musical  public  has  more  thau  ever 
showed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  in  lai-ge  and  constant 
orders.  We  give  the  same  quantity  of  music  as  when 
other  sheet  music  sold  at  five  cents  per  page  which  now 
sells  at  seven,  while  the  Monthly  sells  at  one  and  a  half, 
Oi'  less  I  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can  hold  to  our 
present  rates  much  longer.  In  another  month,  perhaps, 
as  white  paper  is  increasing  in  price  every  day,  we  may 
^  be  compelled  to  put  up  our  terms,  and  we  therefore  urge 
upon  our  friends  once  more  to  send  in  their  subscriptions 
without  delay.  Terms  $3  per  annum.  Four  months' 
numbers,  or  more,  will  be  sent  for  25  cents  per  number, 
three  cents  to  be  added  to  each  number  for  postage.  The 
Monthly  is  not  for  sale  at  the  music  stores.  All  orders 
and  correspondence  must  be  addressed  to  J.  Starr  Hollo- 
way,  Publisher  Musical  Monthly,  Box  Post-ofiice,  Phila- 
delphia. 

New  Sheet  Music. — The  following  list  is  in  continuation  of 
that  in  the  August  number,  and,  like  that,  is  offered  at  the 
old  prices.  This  is  the  cheapest  music  now  in  this  country. 
Price  of  each  song  25  cents  only:  Norah  Mavourneen, 
new  Irish  ballad.  Forget  Thee,  beautiful  song  by  Balfe. 
What  Joy  to  Listen,  by  Balfe.  Among  the  Roses.  At 
the  Gate.  0  ye  Tears,  by  Franz  Abt.  Home  of  my  Youth, 
by  Glover.  Night  on  the  Rippling  River.  All  Day  Long, 
beatitiful  song,  by  Foster.  Poor  Ben  the  Piper,  thirteenth 
edition.  Do  not  Forget  Me,  same  author.  Beautiful  Valley, 
same.     Around  the  Fire,  song  and  chorus,  by  the  same. 

In  the  Starlight  is  a  beautiful  duct  by  Glover,  40  cents. 
When  we  are  Married  is  a  capital  comic  duet  by  Glover, 
40  cents. 

Come  Again,  ye  Noble  Freemen,  grand  Republican 
rallying  song  and  chorus  for  the  campaign  of  1864,  by 
George  E.  Fawcette,  price  30  cents,  or  five  copies  for  $1. 
This  is  a  fine  song  for  the  array,  and  for  political  societies, 
clubs,  etc.     It  is  already  in  large  demand. 

Polkas,  Marches,  Transcriptions,  etc.  at  the  old  prices: 
The  celebrated  Shadow  Air,  from  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel, 
30  cents.  Magdalena,  fantaisie,  by  the  author  of  the 
Maiden's  Prayer,  40.  Evangeline,  one  of  Baumbach's 
most  exquisite  transcriptions,  35.  A  Night  on  the  Ocean, 
nocturne  brillante,  30.  On  the  Rialto,  barcarole,  by 
Oesten,  .30.  Gov.  Stone's  Grand  March,  with  fine  portrait, 
60.  Marche  Militai're,  by  Glover,  30.  Cavalry  Quickstep, 
by  Glover,  35.  Volunteer's  Quickstep,  easy,  2.5.  Our 
Governor's  Schottische,  easy,  25.  Moss  Basket  Waltz,  25. 
Immortellen  Waltz,  15.  The  Listening  Mother,  by  Brinley 
Richards,  35.    Maiden's  Prayer,  25.    Prayer  Answered,  35. 

Easy  pieces,  10  cents  each:  Celebrated  Marguerite 
Waltz,  from  Gounod's  Faust.  Lily  Leaf  Polka  Schottische. 
Windsor  Forest  Galop.  Gilt  Edge  Polka.  Unadilla  Island 
Waltz.  Ingleside  Mazourka.  Silver  Lake  Waltz.  Union 
Brigade  Quickstep.  Starry  Night  Galop.  Winter  Green 
Polka.     Not  less  than  five  ten  cent  pieces  can  be  sent. 

Address  all  orders  as  above  to     J.  Stauk  Hollow  a  v. 


From  a  Correspondent: — 

All  Hallow  E'en.— "All  Hallow  E'en  is  the  last  day 
of  October,  and  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day.  and  one  sup- 
posed particularly  eflicacious  for  tlie  practice  of  all  kinds 
of  charms  relating  to  love  and  marriage.  I  have  myself 
seen  and  participated  in  many  .scenes  of  innocent  mirth 
on  the  occaision.  Three  is  the  magic  number  ;  but  what- 
ever the  number,  it  must  always  be  an  odd  one  when 
engaged  on  these  same  charms.  One  peculiar  to  the  day 
is  the  placing  of  three  basins  on  a  table,  one  of  which 
must  be  filled  with  clean  water,  one  with  dirty,  and  one 
left  empty.  The  inquirers  enter  the  room  successively, 
blindfolded,  and  three  times,  and  according  to  the  dish 
into  which  they  thrust  their  hand,  their  fate  is  to  be. 
Clean  water  indicates  a  good  husband,  dirty  water  a 
bad  one,  whilst  the  empty  basin  threatens  the  dreaded  life 
of  celibacy.  I  have  also  heard  of  melting  lead  on  this 
occasion,  and  pouring  it  through  the  handle  of  the  door- 
key  into  cold  water — a  rather  dangerous  experiment. 
According  to  the  shapes  it  assumes  in  the  pure  element, 
such  is  to  be  the  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  of  the 
fair  one's  husband.  But  some,  learned  in  the  mysteries 
of  so-called  charms,  say  that  this  is  only  appropriate  on 
midsummer  day  in  the  sun,  and  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve.  The  custom  of  sowing  hempseed,  mentioned  as  a 
superstition,  is,  I  think,  equally  well  known.  I  have  heard 
of  many  of  my  mother's  juvenile  friends  trying  the  experi- 
ment, and  have  performed  my  own  part,  years  ago,  in 
such  a  ceremony,  as  the  clock  tolled  the  midnight  hour, 
pale  with  fear  and  trembling.  No  spectre  came  mowing 
after  me,  and  the  only  result  was  an  extraordinary  crop 
of  thistles  in  our  garden,  and  many  ejaculations  on  the 
part  of  paterfamilias,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  thii^k 
where  so  many  thistles  sprung  from.  Little  did  he  k,now 
that  we  had  been  laying  charms  for  spectral  bridegrooms, 
really  half  hoping  to  see  the  shadowy  figure  with  the 
scythe,  or  black  coflin  for  the  old  maid  of  the  party. 
There  is  another  traditional  spell  for  evoking  the  insignia 
of  the  future  husband's  social  position,  less  dangerous 
than  lead  ;  it  is  breaking  an  egg  into  cold  water  in  the 
sun,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Midsummer  Day,  and 
deciphering  the  shapes  formed  by  it.  But  whatever 
claims  Midsummer  Day  may  have  upon  tradition.  All 
Hallow  E'en  is  the  day  of  days,  or  rather  night  of  nights, 
for  every  species  of  witchcraft  and  devilry,  for  the  work- 
ing of  spells,  and  for  the  appearance  of  uneasy  ghosts  and 
souls  located  in  purgatory.  Shrove  Tuesday,  also,  has  a 
harmless  cu.stom,  which  consists  in  putting  a  wedding- 
ring  in  the  batter  from  which  the  pancakes  are  made,  and 
whoever  gets  this  ring  is  to  be  married  before  the  year  is 
out.  The  dumb-cake,  the  binding  of  bread  and  salt,  the 
burning  of  dragon's  blood,  the  shoulder  of  mutton  bone, 
the  crossing  of  shoes,  the  key  in  the  Bible,  the  casting  of 
apple  rind,  and  the  sleeping  on  wedding-cake,  are  all 
relics  of  heSithenish  and  dark  times,  to  find  traces  of  which 
we  need  not  travel  out  of  our  own  country." 


Chestnut  Street  Female  Seminary,  Philadelphia. — 
The  twenty-ninth  semi-annual  session  of  this  boarding 
and  day  school  will  open  at  1615  Chestnut  Street,  Wed- 
nesday, September  14.  Principals,  Miss  Bonuey  and  Miss 
Dillaye.    Particulars  from  circulars. 

Music  Received. — We  have  received  the  following  from 
Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York,  and  0.  Ditson 
&  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. : — 

Lot  me  Die  with  my  Face  to  the  Foe.  The  last  words 
of  General  Rice. 

The  Sunny  Side  Set,  for  Piano.     Norah,  Dearest! 

When  Dear  Friends  arc  Gone.     By  Stephen  G.  Foster. 

Give  this  to  Mother.     By  Stephen  G.  Foster. 

Friends  of  the  Union.     A  rallying  song. 

The  Dying  Soldier  Boy.     A  ballad. 

My  Jamie  is  a  Soldier  brave.     Song  and  chorus. 

I  'm  Willing  to  Wait.     A  song. 

The  Sigh  in  the  Heart.     Waltz  sentimental. 

How  goes  the  Money  ?     Words  by  John  G.  Saxe. 

My  Little  Angel,     a'  song. 

From  Bleloch  &  Co.,  110  William  Street,  New  York  :— 

After  the  War ;  or.  Won't  we  all  be  happy  then? 

The  Hemlock  Tree.     Words  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Alert.    Polka  brilliant. 

Motto  for  the  head  of  a  proposed  paper: — 

"  An  independent  paper,  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  its 
patrons  and  the  pecuniary  profit  of  its  publishers." 
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Mechanical  Paradox.— This  amusing  puzzle,  in  wliich. 
a  solid  body  apparently  runs  up  an  inclined  plane,  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  generally  known,  though  it  may  be  con* 
structed  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Get  a  turner  to  make  a  double  cone  of  any  hard  wood : 
that  is  to  say,  a  shape  like 
two  sugar-loaves  j  oined  base 
to  base :  the  size  is  unim- 
portant ;  four  inches  long  by 
two  inches  in  diameter  will 
do  very  well.  Then  procure 
two  slips  of  wood  about  half 
an  inch  square  and  eight 
inches  long,  join  them  at  one 
end,  and  let  the  other  ex- 
tremities diverge  nearly  four 
inches  apart.  To  keep  them 
at  the  proper  distance  glue  a 
slip  across  at  the  wide  end 
"underneath  ;  this  piece  may 
be  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  and  will  form,  with 
the  others,  a  triangle.  Whea 
placed  upon  the  table,  the 
cross  piece  makes  the  wide 
end  considerably  higher  than 
the  other  ;  nevertheless,  the 
double  cone,  on  being  placed 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  tri- 
angle, immediately  travels 
towards  the  higher  extremi- 
ty, seemingly  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  In 
truth,  however,  it  strictly 
obeys  them,  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cone  is  situated  in  its  axis ;  and  owing  to 
the  divergent  character  of  the  railway,  it  sinks  more  and 
more  between  the  rails  as  it  proceeds,  and  therefore,  in 
reality,  rolls  downwards.  This  will  readily  be  perceived 
if  either  apex  of  the  cone  is  carefully  observed  during  its 
progress. 

"A  Cold"  of  the  Imagination. — Once,  at  a  large  dinner 
party,  Rogers  was  speaking  of  an  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  custom,  then  commencing,  of  having  windows 
formed  of  one  large  sheet  of  plate-glass.  He  said  that  a 
short  time  ago  he  sat  at  dinner  with  his  back  to  one  of 
these  single  panes  of  plate-glass  ;  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  window  was  wide  open,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
imagination,  that  he  actually  caught  cold.  It  so  happened 
that  I  was  sitting  just  opposite  to  the  poet.  Hearing  this 
remark,  I  immediately  said,  "  Dear  me,  how  odd  it  is, 
Mr.  Rogers,  that  you  and  I  should  make  such  a  very  dif- 
ferent use  of  the  faculty  of  imagination.  When  I  go  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  unexpectedly 
remain  for  the  night,  having  no  nightcap,  I  should  natu- 
rally catch  cold.  But  by  tying  a  bit  of  packthread  tightly 
round  my  head,  I  go  to  sleep  imagining  that  I  have  a 
nightcap  on  ;  consequently  I  catch  no  cold  at  all."  This 
sally  produced  much  amusement  in  all  around,  who  sup- 
posed I  had  improvised  it ;  but,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  a  practice  I  have  often  resorted  to.  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
knew  full  well  the  respect  and  regard  I  had  for  him,  saw 
at  once  that  I  was  relating  a  simple  fact,  and  joined  cor- 
dially in  the  merriment  it  excited. — Babbage. 

In  a  description  of  a  late  raid  the  following  passage 
occurs:  "Underneath  a  majestic  oak  lay  a  number  of 
Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  June,  1862 !  the  leaf  turned  down 
at  the  fashions  for  that  month." 

Persons  must  not,  in  future,  send  us  money  for  sub- 
scriptions at  the  old  club  rates.  The  prices  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  November  number,  and  on  no  account 
will  less  than  the  rates  then  announced  be  received. 

29* 


WHEN  THIS  OLD  HAT  WAS  NEW. 

I  'm  sitting  down  to  muse  awhile, 

I  very  often  do, 
And  memory  brings  back  the  time 

When  this  old  hat  was  new. 

Kind  loving  friends  with  cordial  smile 

Come  crowding  on  my  view. 
For  fortune  beamed  on  me  the  while 

When  this  old  hat  was  new. 

And  are  they  not  as  loving  yet. 

Those  whom  of  yore  I  knew  ? 
Misfortune,  true,  his  seal  hath  set 

Since  this  old  hat  was  new. 

Ah  no !  the  hat  has  rusty  grown, 

And  friends  no  longer  true  ; 
My  pelf,  not  me,  they  sought,  'tis  shown, 

When  this  old  hat  was  new. 

But  cold  neglect  nor  bitter  scorn 

This  heart  can  e'er  subdue  ; 
It  beats  as  proudly  now  as  when  ^ 

This  good  old  hat  was  new. 

Pass  on — laugh  on — your  silly  pride 

Perchance  you  yet  may  rue  ; 
A  battered  hat  some  brains  may  hide, 

An  empty  pate  the  new. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  anecdotes  of  servants.  I  have 
one  that  is  original.  At  a  time  "Aunt  Rena,"  a  colored 
servant,  lived  with  us,  my  young  brother  and  I  talked  of 
having  a  library.  She  said  she  did  not  know  what  we 
wanted  one  for,  when  there  was  one  libara  (meaning  Li- 
beria) where  poor  niggers  was  sent.  B.  D. 

Comet-Glasses. — Two  modes  of  constructing  cheap  tele- 
scopes are  given  by  a  contemporary.  Fix  in  a  tin  or  paper 
tube,  which  has  been  blackened  inside,  a  spectacle  glass 
of  thirty-six  inch  focus,  with  a  small  double  convex  glass 
of  one  inch  focus.  This  instrument  will  magnify  thirty- 
six  times,  and  Jupiter's  satellites  can  be  seen  by  it.  But 
a  better  one  can  be  made  with  an  achromatic  glass  of 
thirty-five  or  thirty  inches  focus  and  two  inches  diameter : 
a  first-rate  comet  eye-piece  for  this  is  made  by  getting  two 
plain  convex  glasses  of  three  inches  focus  each,  and  one 
and  three-eighths  inch  diameter,  fixing  them  together 
with  the  convex  surfaces  next  each  other,  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  leaving  as  large  an  aperture  of  glass  as  pos- 
sible. Such  a  telescope  as  this  will  bear  a  magnifying 
power  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  times.  With  the 
comet  eye-piece,  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  groups  and 
clusters  in  the  milky  way  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  was  taken  verbatim  from  a  tombstone  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  last  summer,  by  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
R s,  of  New  York  :— 

Sacred  to  the 

memory  of 

HENRY   HARRIS, 

Born  June  27,  1721. 

of  Henry  Harris  and  Jane 

His  wife,  died  on  the  4th  of 

May,  1737,  by  the  kick  of  a 

Colt  in  his  bowels,  peaceable 

And  quiet,  a  friend  to  his 

Father  and  Mother,  and  respected 

By  all  who  knew  him. 

And  went  to  that  world 

where  horses  can't  kick,  and 

whei'e  sorrow  and  weeping 

is  no  more. 
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LEAP  YEAR. 

{See  engraving,  page  2S3.) 

Girls,  old  and  young,  maids  and  widows,  this  is  Leap 
Tear!  Leap  Year,  when  it  is  your  inestimable  privilege 
to  bring  all  the  bashful  men  to  the  proposing  point,  or, 
failing  that,  to  do  your  own  proposing,  and  learn  by  great 
experience  how  a  "feller"  feels  when  refused  or  accepted. 
You  may  storm  bachelor  apartments,  and  carry  the  owners 
to  the  altar ;  you  may  besiege  students'  dens,  and  victo- 
riously dislodge  the  occupants ;  you  may  broadly  hint 
that  "Barkis  is  willing,"  and  suggest  that  "pa"  sets 
aside  one  business  hour  per  day  for  the  consideration  of 
advantageous  offers.  Remember  it  will  be  four  years 
before  this  delightful  chance  will  come  again,  and  do  not 
neglect  your  opportunities.  And,  as  a  certain  distin- 
guished person  would  remark,  "this  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  little  story." 

The  heroine  thereof  was  Miss  Pattie  Hobson,  of  the 
classical  town  of  Pryordale,  which  town  was  the  centre 
of  the  county  for  fashion  and  literary  standing,  by  virtue 
of  its  containing  the  college  and  court  house.  Now, 
Tattle's  papa  was  the  president  of  the  college,  and,  having 
lost  his  wife  years  before  he  attained  that  honor,  Pattie 
became  at  seventeen  the  hostess  of  the  presidential  mansion. 
No  lady  in  the  "White  House  ever  received  more  respectful 
homage  than  was  laid  by  square-capped  professors  and 
students  at  Pattie's  little  feet ;  but  she  was  a  coquette  by 
nature,  and  dispensed  her  smiles  liberally  but  capriciously, 
driving  all  the  students  to  writing  miserable  verses,  and 
the  unmarried  professors  to  "marrying  somebody  else." 
There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  the  last  rule,  in 
the  person  of  one  Sylvanus  Carson,  the  professor  of  dead 
languages,  who  had  emerged,  to  everybody's  unutterable 
amazement,  from  his  scholastic  dreams  to  flutter  in  the 
light  of  Miss  Pattie's  smiles  for  a  month,  lay  his  honest 
heart  at  her  feet,  pick  it  up  when  spurned,  and  retire  back 
to  the  company  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  shade  graver  and 
more  dreamy,  but  otherwise  unaltered. 

Now,  Pattie,  spite  of  her  coquetries,  had  somewhere  in 
her  light  heart  a  streak  of  womanly  tenderness,  and 
something  in  this  quiet,  humble,  yet  dignified  acceptance 
of  her  caprice  touched  the  woman  in  her  nature.  More 
than  ever  she  dared  public  opinion  by  her  flirtations  ;  she 
became  fast,  rode  horses  that  many  a  man  would  have 
hesitated  to  manage,  walked  incredible  distances  to  wit- 
ness college  races  and  contests,  discarded  her  guitar,  and 
learned  the  violin  from  a  love-stricken  musician,  and,  in 
short,  set  the  Pryordale  Mrs.  Grnndies  nearly  frantic  by 
her  eccentricities.  Of  course  the  professor  of  dead  lan- 
guages had  his  share  of  her  oddities.  He  would  meet  one 
day,  in  his  passage  across  the  hall,  a  smile  of  sweetness 
or  a  word  of  cordial  greeting,  and  the  next  get  a  chilling 
salutation  or  a  half  laughing  snubbing  for  his  awkward 

•gait  and  long  nose.     But  nothing  moved  him  from  his 

.  quiet  reserve.  In  vain  Miss  Pattie  lavished  courtesies  to 
win  him  back  to  his  allegiance  ;  in  vain  she  tried  to 
rouse  his  anger  by  saucy  threats ;  he  moved  along  the 
"even  tenor  of  his  way"  as  if  her  image  had  never  ruf- 

:  fled  the  calm  serenity  of  his  heart. 

Affairs  began  to  look  desperate  when  3860  opened  upon 
the  world.  It  was  a  superb  day,  this  January  1,  1S60, 
and  Pattie  greeted  the  bright  winter  sun  with  her  brightest 
eyes  and  richest  color.  Pattie  had  resolved  to  do  a  deed  for 
surpassing  all  her  former  daring  efforts.  It  was  a  holiday. 
Students  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  State, 
professors  were  at  homo  or  away  for  a  holiday,  and  but 

.  one  ''den"  in  the  whole  college  building  was  occupied. 


Here,  happy  iu  a  day  of  leisure,  the  professor  of  dead 
languages  was  writing  Latin  verse— to  Pattie  ?  No  ;  to 
a  still  stronger  minded  woman — Minerva.  He  had  risen 
to  find  a  passage  in  his  beloved  authorities,  and,  reaching 
book  after  book  from  the  shelves,  was  returning  to  the 
table  with  both  arms  full,  when  the  door  snapped  open, 
and  Pattie  Hob.son,  followed  by  Spot  and  Hector,  the 
college  watch-dogs,  burst  in  upon  him.  The  rich  brown 
hair  of  Miss  Pattie  swept  down  in  a  graceful  fall  from  a 
most  masculine  hat,  her  habit,  held  in  one  gloved  hand, 
revealed  a  dainty  boot  and  most  unmistakably  "never 
mention  'ems ;"  and  the  apparition  so  suddenly  appearing 
gave  the  heavy  books  an  impetus  that  carried  them  from 
the  professor's  hands  on  the  floor. 

"Miss  Pattie  I"  cried  the  astonished  man. 

•'  Happy  New  Tear !"  said  Pattie,  cheerfully,  extending 
her  hand. 

"Thank  you..  I — same  to  you,"  stammered  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"I  called  in  upon  a  little  matter  of  business,"  said 
Pattie. 

* '  Business  ?  "     The  professor  was  getting  dreamy. 

"Yes — I — this  is  Leap  Year,  Sylvanus,  and" — and  here 
womanly  modesty  began  to  get  the  better  of  bloomerish 
daring,  and  the  rich  blood  mantled  up  in  my  heroine's 
cheeks,  and  her  large  eyes  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Miss  Pattie!  Miss  Pattie!  don't  play  with  me  again. 
Two  years  ago  I  offered  you  my  hand,  and  you  refused  it." 

"Now,"  she  said,  softly,  encouraged  by  his  tone,  "I 
offer  you  mine.    Will  you  retaliate?" 

"Thus!"  cried  the  enraptured  professor,  catching  the 
little  hand  in  his,  and  pressing  his  lips  upon  it. 

How  the  professor  was  won  from  his  dreamy  life  to  one 
of  active  intercourse  with  society,  and  what  a  domestic, 
cheerful  little  housekeeper  his  wife  became,  is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Pryordale  gossip;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  but  Pattie,  the  professor,  you,  and  I 
know  what  happened  in  the' college  last  Leap  Year. 

Star  City,  HttmbolbtCo.,  Nebraska  Teuritort. 

Mr.  L.  a.  Godet:  Thinking  a  little  sketch  of  this  wild 
country  might  not  prove  uninteresting  to  you,  sitting  so 
cosily  in  your  luxurious  easy-chair  there  in  the  old  Quaker 
City,  whilst  many  of  your  friends,  that  is,  the  ladies,  for 
they  are  all  your  friends,  are  disputing  with  old  Boreas 
for  possession  of  foothold  in  this  stormy  land.  But  we 
anticipate  a  good  time  hence,  though  things  are  not  very 
flattering  at  present.  We  expect  this  territory  to  occupy 
a  proud  place  in  the  array  of  States.  The  climate  is  rather 
mild,  considering  the  altitude,  which  is  near  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  destitute 
of  trees  or  vegetation  to  any  extent,  and  water,  during 
the  long  dry  summers,  becomes  very  scarce.  The  mines, 
however,  are  our  gi-and  redeeming  feature,  and  there  is 
certainly  untold  wealth  yet  to  be  developed  from  those 
rugged  mountain  sides.  I  will  send  you  some  specimens 
of  ore  taken  from  Sheba  Mine,  Star  District,  and  Gem 
Mine,  Sierra  District.  Humboldt  County  is  where  these 
mines  are  situated.     Yours,  etc,  E.  E.  L. 

Specimens  received.     Accept  our  thanks. 

Street  Literature.— A  vender  of  hot  roast  chestnuts  in 
our  city  has  the  following  chalked  on  his  stand :  "  Hat 
Voast  Cesnots." 

Why  is  a  drunkard  hesitating  to  sign  the  pledge  like  a 
sceptical  Hindoo  ?  Aus. — Because  he  is  iu  doubt  whether 
to  give  up  tlio  worship  of  Jug  or  not  (Juggernaut). 


godey's  arm-chair. 
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Pins. — The  pia  was  not  known  in  England  till  towards 
the  middle  or  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
the  ladies  until  then  nsing  ribbons,  loops,  skewers  made 
of  wood,  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  At  first  the  pin  was  so 
ill  made  that  in  the  34th  year  of  the  king  parliament 
enacted  that  none  should  be  sold  unless  they  be  "double- 
headed,  and  have  the  headdes  soudered  faste  to  the  shanke 
of  the  pynne,"  etc.  But  this  interference  had  snch  an 
influence  on  the  manufacture  that  the  public  could  obtain 
no  supply  until  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed.  On 
referring  to  the  statute-book,  the  act  of  repeal,  which 
passed  in  the  37th  year  of  the  same  reign,  contains  the 
following  clauses,  which  tend  to  show  how  cautious  the 
legislature  ought  to  be  not  to  interfere  with  any  manu- 
factory which  they  do  not  perfectly  understand.  The  act 
of  repeal,  having  recited  the  former  act,  it  then  goes  on  to 
Bay:  "At  which  tyme  the  pynners  playnly  promised  to 
serve  the  kynge's  liege  people  wel  and  sufficiently,  and 
at  a  reasonable  price.  And  forasmuch  sens  the  makyng 
of  the  eaide  act,  there  hath  been  scarcitee  of  pynnes  within 
this  realme  that  the  kynge's  liege  people  have  not  ben 
wel  nor  completely  served  of  such  pynnes  nor  ar  like  to 
be  served,  nor  the  pynners  of  this  realme  (as  it  doeth 
nowe  manifestly  appere)  be  hable  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  realme  accordyng  to  their  saied  promise.  In  con- 
eideracion  whereof  it  maie  please  the  kynge,  etc.  that  it 
raaie  be  adj  udged  and  demed  from  hensforth  frustrated 
and  nihilitated  and  to  be  repealed  for  ever." — Stat.  Henrici 
Octavi,  xxxvii.,  cap.  13.  The  consumption  of  the  whole 
nation  was,  in  1863,  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  pins 
per  day. 

We  give  the  following  because  it  is  simple,  but  take  the 
advice  of  a  physician  first;  don't  depend  upon  any  pub- 
lished receipt : — 

"In  New  York  a  young  lady  ran  a  rusty  nail  into  her 
foot  recently.  The  injury  produced  a  lockjaw  of  such  a 
malignant  character  that  her  physicians  pronounced  her 
recovery  hopeless.  An  old  nurse  then  took  her  in  hand, 
and  applied  pounded  beet  roots  to  her  foot,  removing  them 
as  often  as  they  became  dry.  The  result  was  a  most 
complete  and  astonishing  cure." 

Experience  of  a  celebrated  artist  with  the  Editorial 
Corps  in  Australia.     An  independent  editor: — 

"A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  paid  my  visits  to  the 
different  editors  of  Sydney.  At  my  first  call  I  came  to  a 
palace-like  house,  the  ground  floor  occupied  by  the  print- 
ing office.  On  the  first  floor,  among  other  advertisements, 
I  found  a  tablet  informing  visitors  that  the  editor  cannot 
be  spoken  with  unless  paid  for  his  valuable  time:  accord- 
ingly everybody,  without  exception,  is  advised  to  buy  a 
ticket  of  admission  at  the  door  of  the  waiting-room — one 
tour,  costing  lO*.  ^  half  an  hour,  6*. ;  fifteen  minutes,  3t>. 
Buch  were  the  contents  of  this  singular  price-current  of 
time. 

"  I  went  into  the  waiting-room,  and  buying  from  the 
Australian  negro,  in  red  livery,  an  hour  of  his  master's 
time,  I  entered  the  parlor  with  a  strong  feeling  of  curi- 
osity. The  editor  received  me  in  a  very  unprepossessing 
and  sluggish  manner.  'You  are  an  artist,  and  come  from 
Europe  to  make  money?'  said  he,  in  a  not  very  friendly 
tone.  But  when  he  understood  that  I  had  come  from 
South  America  and  California,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  his 
Toice  became  less  abrupt.  He  asked  me,  without  longer 
preface,  what  pecuniary  sacrifice  I  was  ready  to  make  in 
order  to  be  puffod  by  his  paper.  I  was  startled  by  his 
bluntness,  and  replied  that,  in  case  of  success,  I  would 
Burely  give  him  material  proofs  of  my  gratitude;  but  he 
did  not  find  my  answer  precise  enough,  and  requested  me 
to  come  at  once  to  a  definite  understanding,  and  to  pay  a 
certain  sum,  without  which,  according  to  him,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  succeed.  Telling  him  that  I 
wished  to  adjourn  the  conference,  as  I  could  not  at  once 
come  to  a  decision,  I  left  the  temple  of  editorial  integrity 
and  public  spirit.  The  other  editors  were  less  rapacious 
and  more  friendly  ;  they  gave  me,  indeed,  the  best  advice 
about  my  concerts." 


Medical  Items. — ^The  hours  most  fatal  to  life  are  thus 
determined  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
from  the  examination  of  the  facts  in  2,880  cases  ; — 

"If  the  deaths  of  the  2,880  persons  had  occurred  indif- 
ferently at  any  hour  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  120 
would  have  occurred  at  each  hour.  But  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  are  two  hours  in  which  the  pro- 
portion was  remarkably  below  this,  two  minima,  in  fact — 
namely,  from  midnight  to  1  o'clock,  when  the  deaths  are 
83  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  from  noon  to  1  o'clock, 
when  they  were  20^;^  per  cent,  below.  From  3  to  6  o'clock 
A.  M.  inclusive,  and  from  3  to  7  o'clock  P.  M.  there  is  a 
gradual  increase,  in  the  former  of  23]/^  per  cent,  above  the^ 
average,  in  the  latter  of  5»^  per  cent."  The  maximum  of 
death  is  from  5  to  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  it  is  40  per  cent, 
above  the  average ;  the  next,  during  the  hour  before  mid- 
night, when  it  is  2.)  per  cent,  in  excess  ;  a  third  hour  of 
excess  is  that  from  9  to  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being 
11)4  per  cent,  above.  From  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  the  deaths 
are  less  numerous,  being  16>^  per  cent,  below  the  average, 
the  hour  before  noon  being  the  most  fatal. 

"From  3  o'clock  P.  M.  the  deaths  rise  to  5)^  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  and  then  fall  from  that  hour  to  11  P.  M., 
averaging  63^  per  cent,  below  the  mean.  During  the 
hours  from  8  to  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  61/^  per  cent,  below  the  average.  Thus  the  least 
mortality  is  during  the  mid-day  hours — namely,  from  10 
to  3  o'clock;  the  greatest  during  early  morning  hours, 
from  3  to  6  o'clock.  About  one-third  of  the  total  deaths 
were  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  they  show  their 
influence  on  the  latter  more  strikingly.  At  all  hours, 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  the  deaths 
are  at  or  below  the  mean  ;  the  hours  from  4  to  5  P.  M. 
and  from  9  to  10  P.  M.  being  minima,  but  the  hour  after 
midnight  being  the  lowest  maximum ;  at  all  the  hours 
from  2  to  10  A.  M.  the  deaths  are  above  the  mean,  attain- 
ing their  maximum  at  from  5  to  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  it 
is  45 >^  per  cent,  above." 


CoNsuMPTiox  OF  Paper  in  the  Bank  of  England. — In 
the  Bank  of  England  no  fewer  than  sixty  folio  volumes 
or  ledgers  are  daily  filled  with  writing  in  keeping  the 
accounts!  To  produce  these  sixty  volumes,  the  paper 
having  been  previously  manufactured  elsewhere,  eight 
men,  three  steam  presses,  and  two  hand  presses  ai-e  con- 
tinually going  within  the  bank !  In  the  copperplate 
printing  department  twenty-eight  thousand  bank  notes 
are  thrown  ofi"  daily,  and  so  accurately  is  the  number 
indicated  by  the  machinery,  that  to  purloin  a  single  note 
without  detection  is  an  impossibility. 

An  Editorial  Brutus. — An  editor  out  west  thus  talks 
to  his  non-paying  subscribers  and  patrons :  "  Hear  ns  for 
our  debts,  and  get  ready  that  you  may  pay  ;  trust  us,  we 
are  in  need,  and  have  regard  for  our  need,  as  you  have 
been  long  trusted ;  acknowledge  your  indebtedness,  and 
dive  into  your  pockets  that  you  may  promptly  fork  over. 
If  there  be  any  among  you — one  single  patron — that  don't 
owe  us  something,  then  to  him  we  say,  step  aside ;  con- 
sider yourself  a  gentleman.  If  the  rest  wish  to  know  why 
we  dun  them,  this  is  our  answer:  not  that  we  care  about 
ourselves,  but  our  creditors  do.  Would  you  rather  that 
we  went  to  jail,  and  you  go  free,  than  you  pay  your  debts 
to  keep  us  moving?  As  we  agreed,  we  have  worked  for 
you ;  as  we  contracted,  we  have  furnished  our  paper  to 
you  ;  but  as  you  don't  pay,  we  dun  you.  Here  are  agree- 
ments for  job  work,  contracts  for  subscriptions,  promises 
for  long  credit,  and  duns  for*deferred  payment.  Who  is 
there  so  green  that  he  don't  take  a  paper?  If  any,  he 
need  not  speak,  for  we  don't  mean  him.  Who  is  there  so 
green  that  he  don't  advertise?  If  any,  let  him  slide  ;  he 
ain't  the  chap  neither.  Who  is  there  so  mean  that  he 
don't  pay  the  printer?  If  any,  let  him  shout,  for  he's 
the  man  we're  after.  His  name  is  Legion,  and  he's 
owing  us  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  years — long 
enough  to  make  us  poor,  and  him  rich  at  our  expense." 
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CONFESSIOXS    OP    A    SPTRrT-RAPPlNCt    MEDIUM.—"  It    WaS 

about  the  middlo  of  September,  when  I  had  paid  no  rent 
for  nine  months,  no  taxes  for  six,  and  no  tradesmen  for 
three,  that  I  first  began  to  hear  a  series  of  rappings  of  a 
most  persevering  character.  To  account  for  tjiose  rappings 
was  extremely  difficult,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  answer 
them,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  quite  useless,  as  I  had  not  a 
rap  in  the  house.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  though 
I  could  not  answer  the  rappings,  they  might  in  some  way 
be  got  to  answer  me  ;  and,  as  my  whole  life  had  been  of  a 
rather  questionable  nature,  I  resolved  on  trying  the 
experiment. 

I  was  sitting  alone  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
I  thought  I  heard  a  rapping,  which  soon  became  very 
violent,  at  the  outer  door.  Having  heard  some  talk  of  the 
spirit  rappers,  I  determined  to  try  and  find  out  whether 
the  rappings  which  were  so  frequent  at  my  house  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  phenomena  alluded  to. 
Having  lighted  ray  pipe,  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  that  be  a  creditor?"  when  there  immediately 
came  a  very  loud  "rap."  As  the  spirits,  I  am  told,  an- 
swer by  a  "  rap"  when  they  intend  to  express  an  affirma- 
tive, and  give  no  sign  when  they  mean  to  apply  a  nega- 
tive, I  made  sure  there  was  a  creditor  at  the  door.  "  Is  he 
alone  ?"  I  asked.  No  answer !  "  Were  they  all  creditors 
who  have  been  rapping  during  the  last  few  weeks?"  I 
inquired,  calmly;  but  there  was  such  a  thunder  of  "raps," 
lasting  for  several  minutes,  that  I  could  not  ask  myself 
another  question  immediately,  as  I  knew  I  could  not  have 
heard  myself  speak.  "Has  the  butcher  been  here?"  was 
my  next  inquiry,  which  was  answered  by  several  "raps" 
in  quick  succession;  but  when  I  hastily  added,  "And 
will  he  trust  me  any  longer?"  the  rapping  suddenly  but 
most  decidedly  ceased. 

I  had  read  in  some  books  on  the  subject  that  the 
spirits  frequently  moved  furniture  in  the  most  eccentric 
manner.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  choose  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  night  to  see  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  my  furniture  moved  by  the  aid  of  such  spirits  as  I 
might  be  able  to  command.  I  got  a  poor  fellow  who  kept 
a  truck  to  come  to  me,  and  intending  to  make  him  a  "  me- 
dium," I  brought  him  into  communication  with  all  the 
"spirits"  I  could  get  together  ;  but  the  "  medium"  I  had 
chosen  was  quite  unable  to  preserve  a  happy  "  medium," 
and  the  "spirits,"  having  taken  complete  possession  of 
bim,  began  to  throw  him  about  in  the  most  mischievous 
manner  that  can  be  conceived.  They  bumped  him  up 
against  the  wall,  and  when  he  tried  to  lift  a  table  under 
their  influence,  they  threw  him  down  on  the  top  of  it. 
"While  this  was  going  on,  the  rappings  became  so  violent 
that  I,  who  was  pretty  well  used  to  them,  became  alarmed, 
and  especially  when  I  heard  something  like  the  forcing 
open  of  a  door,  which  made  me  apprehend  that  there  was 
some  frightful  "process,"  perhaps  a  writ  or  a  summons, 
with  which  the  rappers  intended  to  servo  me  out — or 
rather  at  home — if  they  could  get  hold  of  me.  Seizing  the 
first  friendly  wrapper — a  Macintosh — that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  upon,  I  made  my  way  out  by  the  back  door,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  day  ftjllowing.  When  I  came  back 
to  my  dwelling,  I  became  convinced  in  the  most  unplea- 
sant manner  that  the  "rappers"  can  really  do  what  we 
attribute  to  them.  I  had  been  told  that  there  are  "  rap- 
pei-s"  who  have  positively  written  with  pen  and  ink,  as 
well  as  moved  furniture;  and  I  could  not  doubt  either 
fact  when  I  found  all  my  furniture  had  been  carried  away, 
and  an  inventory  regularly  written  out  lying  on  the  floor. 
It  was  clear  that  not  only  was  the  house  haunted  by 
"  rappers,"  but  the  furniture  had  become  "possessed"  by 


some  evil  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  "man  in  possession," 
who  had  carried  it  away.  From  this  time  forth  the  house 
had  become  a  source  of  such  alarm  to  me  that  I  left  it ; 
but  I  have  been  told  that  the  "rappings"  still  continue  as 
vehement  as  ever,  and  some  of  the  "  rappers"  who  possess 
the  power  of  writing  have  placed  a  Avritten  notice  on  the 
door,  which  I  have  not  ventured  near  enough  to  read,  but 
which,  I  have  been  told,  conveys  an  intimation  that  they 
are  acting  as  the  "medium"  of  the  landlord,  in  whose 
name  they  will  go  upon  the  premises  to  take  possession 
of  them  in  a  few  days." 

A  GENTLEMAN  sends  US  the  following :  A  few  years  ago, 
having  received  an  accident  which  injured  my  foot,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  crutch  and  a  cane  temporarily, 
I  was  on  my  way  home,  on  one  of  our  fine  lake  steamers, 
having  been  east  for  medical  treatment.  On  the  boat  was 
a  Frenchman,  fresh  from  the  Revolution  of  '48,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  me.  "We  were  promenading  the  for- 
ward deck,  when  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  boat  threw  me 
with  such  force  against  the  door  of  a  state-room  as  to 
burst  it  open,  and  I  was  plunged  headlong  almost  into 
the  arms  of  a  lady,  sitting  up  in  her  berth  in  a  condition 
scarcely  fitted  for  receiving  calls  from  strangers.  My  cano 
flew  one  way  and  my  crutch  another.  The  lady  set  up  a 
succession  of  piercing  screams,  which  brought  the  whole 
cabin  about  her  doors,  and  foremost  among  others  her 
husband,  who,  seizing  poor  me  by  the  collar,  dragged  me 
to  my  feet  much  sooner  than  I  could  have  otherwise  got 
there.  "Wrath  paled  his  countenance ;  his  wife  continued 
to  shriek  ;  his  arm  was  uplifted,  threatening  vengeance, 
when  the  Frenchman,  rushing  forward,  understood  at  a 
glance  the  whole  catastrophe.  Planting  his  hand  against 
the  bosom  of  my  antagonist — "Stop!"  he  says;  "my 
friend  have  ze  accident  I  two  legs  veree  good  on  ze  water, 
but  three  legs  not  worth  one  sou !" — pointing  to  my  fallen 
crutch  and  cane.  The  indignant  husband  looked,  com- 
prehended, and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  everybody  but  the  unfortunate  lady. 

Smith's  American  Organs. — "We  ask  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  S.  Ott  on  the  cover  of  this  number. 
"We  have  known  Mr.  Ott  well  and  long,  and  he  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  If  he  pronounces  an  article  good,  his  word 
may  be  taken. 

Mrs.  Hale  Is  not  the  Fashion  Editress.  "Will  our  sub- 
scribers please  remember  that?  Address  your  letters 
"Fashion  Editress,  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia, 
Pa." 

Gorgeous  Apparel. — The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  says 
Oldys,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  his  diamonds 
so  loosely  set  on  that  when  he  chose  to  shake  a  few  oflF  on 
the  ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the 
pickers  up,  who  were  generally  les  dames  de  la  cour,  of 
whom  he  never  accepted  them  again.  For  ordinary 
dances  (this  historian  adds)  his  cloak  was  trimmed  with 
great  diamond  buttons.  He  had  twenty-seven  full  suits, 
made  of  lace,  silk,  velvet,  trimmed  with  .silver,  gold,  and 
gems.  The  queen  herself  left  three  thousand  changes  of 
dress  in  the  royal  wardrobe. 

The  Best  Partners.— For  whist  the  cleverest  and  most 
indulgent ;  for  dancing  the  handsomest  and  most  amus- 
ing ;  for  business  the  steadiest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
most  attentive  ;  and  for  marriage — one  who  combines  the 
qualities  of  all  the  three. 
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JUVENILE    DEPARTMENT. 


We  give,  this  month,  some  instructions  to  our  young 
friends  of  how  to  make  needle-books.  They  will  be  fouud 
very  simple  in  their  character. 

NEEDLE-BOOKS. 
Many  useful  and  very  pretty  things  may  be  formed 
with  fancy  shells.     Needle-books  can  be  made  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  are  highly  ornamental.     The  following 
directions  will  serve  as  a  beginning: — 

SHELL   NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Procure  two  shells  of  the  same  kind  and  size  ;  perforate 
nine  small  holes  round  the  front  of  the  top  one,  at  equal 
distances,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  front,  and  two  more 
at  the  top  part  of  both  shells.  Take  a  narrow  piece  of 
sarcenet  ribbon,  put  one  end  into  the  left  hand  hole  and 
fasten  it  there,  then  over  the  front  of  the  shell,  under,  and 
through  the  second  hole,  so  on  to  the  last,  and  fasten  it 
off.  Cut  out  two  pieces  of  fine  white  flannel  a  little  less, 
and  also  the  form  of  the  shell,  bind  it  round  with  the 
same  blue  ribbon ;  put  these  inside,  and  with  another 
piece  tie  them  together  through  the  four  holes  at  the  top 
in  a  neat  little  bow.  For  the  strings  in  the  front,  take 
Bome  more  of  the  same  blue  ribbon,  and  after  fastening  to 
each  shell  tie  together  in  a  little  larger  bow, 

CARVED   NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Take  a  piece  of  nice  white  card-board,  and  cut  out  two 
pieces  the  size  of  the  above ;  perforate  two  holes  in  the 
back  of  each,  and  one  in  the  front  for  the  tie.  Draw  out 
the  pattern  of  the  flowers  very  slightly  in  pencil,  and  with 


a  very  sharp-pointed  penknife  cut  out  the  figure,  using 
the  knife  sideways  ;  to  do  this  cleverly  it  requires  a  little 
practice,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  experi- 
ments before  attempting  a  finished  design  ;  when  you 
have  cut  out  the  patcern,  bind  the  outsides  all  round  with 
a  thin  strip  of  gold  paper.  For  the  inside,  take  a  piece  of 
fine  flannel,  a  little  less  than  the  size  of  the  card,  pinked 
out  round  the  edges  ;  then,  with  a  piece  of  narrow  green 
satin  ribbon,  begin  and  tie  a  little  bow  at  the  top;  carry 
this  down  the  inside  to  the  lower  holes,  and  fasten  in 
another  small  bow  to  match,  the  ribbon  inside  securing 
the  flannel ;  make  another  larger  tie  for  the  front  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  outsides  may  be  both  the  same,  or  the  designs  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manipulator. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  PAINTER  AND  THE  COLORS. 

One  of  the  party  assumes  the  character  of  a  painter,  the 
other  players  adopt  the  names  of  the  viu-ious  colors.  The 
painter  pretends  that  he  is  employed  to  paint  a  picture, 
and  when  he  mentions  the  word  j)alette,  all  the  rest  of  the 
players  cry  ^^  colors."  If  he  mentions  the  word  colors, 
they  all  cry,  '■^Here  we  are  I"  If  he  says  pencil,  they  an- 
swer ^'brush."  l{  he  auks  for  his  brush,  they  cry  ^^easel." 
If  the  painter  mentions  any  color  by  name,  the  person 
who  represents  that  color  cries  out  the  name  of  another 
color,  and  then  the  player  representing  the  last-named 
color  says,  "There  you  are,  Mr.  Painter  .'" 

Any  deviation  from  these  rules  incurs  a  forfeit,  and  the 
principal  fun  of  the  game  is  in  the  color  cited  by  the 
painter,  naming  a  color  i-idiculously  unfit  for  the  purpose 
required.     For  example: — 

Painter.  At  last  my  talents  have  been  recognized,  and 
I  may  now  consider  my  fortune  made,  when  a  nobleman 
of  great  taste  has  commissioned  me  to  paint  him  a  picture 
representing  Antony  and  the  beauteous  Cleopatra.  I  now 
proceed  to  charge  mj  palette. 

All  the  Colors.  Colors!  colors! 

Painter.  The  most  beautiful  colors. 

All.  Here  we  are! 

Painter.  I  can't  use  you  all  at  once :  my  pencil. 

All.  Brush!  brush! 

Painter.  True,  I  will  give  you  the  brush. 

All.  Easel! 

Painter.  Silence,  or  I  will  not  employ  any  of  you.  Now 
I  commence  the  hair  of  my  Cleopatra,  which  must  be 
black. 

Black.  Red!  red! 

Red.  There  you  are,  Mr.  Painter! 

Painter.  The  eyes  must  be  ^ue. 

Blue.  Yellow !  yellow ! 

Yelloio.  There  you  are,  Mr.  Painter. 

Painter.  For  the  cheeks  I  will  have  a  superb  ver- 
milion. 

Vermilion.  Green !  green ! 

Green.  There  you  are,  Mr.  Painter. 

Painter.  All  the  colors 

All.  Here  we  are!  here  we  are! 

Painter.  Will  find  their  place,  thanks  to  the  delicacy 
of  my  pencil. 

All.  Brush!  brush!   (Great  confusion.) 

METALLIC  TREES. 

The  Lead  Tree  is  produced  as  follows  :  Put  into  a  glass 
bottle  about  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  fill  up  to 
the  neck  with  distilled  or  rain  water ;  then 
fasten  to  the  cork,  or  stopper,  a  piece  of 
zinc  wire,  so  that  it  may  hang  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  then  place  the  bottle  where  it  may 
remain  undisturbed.  The  wire  will  soon 
be  covered  with  crystals  of  lead,  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution,  and  assuming  a 
tree-like  form,  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
For  the  Tin  Tree,  proceed  as  before,  and 
put  in  three  drachms  of  muriate  of  tin,  and 
about  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  tin  tree 
has  a  more  lustrous  appearance  than  the  lead  tree.  The 
Silver  Tree  is  prepared  by  a  solution  of  four  drachms  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  distilled  or  rain  water,  as  before;  to 
which  add  about  an  ounce  of  quicksilver.  These  experi- 
ments are  very  easy,  and  highly  interesting. 
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LADY'S    BOOK    AND    MAGAZINE. 


TocNQ  Ladies'  Skmixart  for  Boardino  and  Day 
Pupils. — Mrs.  Gertrude  J.  Gary,  Principal,  South-east 
corner  Sixteenth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  twentieth  .session  of  this  school  will  commence  in 
September,  1S64. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the  fundamen- 
tal and  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language,  and  a  resident  French  Teacher  fur- 
nishes every  facility  for  making  it  the  medium  of  daily 
intercourse.  Mrs.  Gary  gives  personal  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  her  pupils,  aided  by  experienced  lady 
teachers,  and  the  best  professional  talent  in  the  city.  It 
is  her  constant  endeavor  to  secure  an  equal  development 
of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of 
neatness  and  industry. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  Eev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J. 
Jenkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D.,  Louis 
A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia  ;  Rev.  J.  N.  Gandee,  D.  D., 
Galesburg,  111.  ;  Louis  H.  Jenkins,  Jacksonville,  111.  ; 
Eev.  George  DufReld,  Jr.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Two  elegant  little  volumes  for  ladies  are  just  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $2  00  each. 
Illustrated  in  the  stylo  of  their  "Art  Recreations." 

Wax  Flowers  :  How  to  Make  Them.  With  new  meth- 
ods of  Sheeting  Wax,  Modelling  Fruit,  etc. 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers.  A  complete 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Production  of  these  beautiful 
Transformations.  Also,  Directions  for  Preserving  Natural 
Flowers  in  their  fresh  beauty. 

Cartes  de  Visite. — Our  subscribers  had  better  send  for 
a  catalogue.  We  have  already  supplied  our  friends  with 
many  thousands  of  the  cartes,  and  in  all  cases  they  have 
given  great  satisfaction.  ■Our  list  embraces  nearly  600 
subjects. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-ofRce  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

S.  R.  M.— Sent  hair  ring   July  20th. 

S.  B.  Mc— Sent  pattern  23d. 

E.  A.  S.— Sent  pattern  23d. 

G.  W.  W.— Sent  pattern  23d. 

V.  W. — Sent  articles  by  express  27th. 

Mrs.  G.  D.  J. — Sent  hair  by  express  27th. 

Miss  H.  W— Sent  ring  27th. 

Miss  K.  C.  H.— Sent  dress  shields  2Sth. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  L.— Sent  pattern  2Sth. 

C.  II.  H.— Sent  lead  comb  28th. 

R.  S.  B.— Sent  lead  combs  2Sth. 

Mr.s.  R.  L.  G. — Sent  articles  by  express  August  2d. 

Mrs.  M.  B.— Sent  articles  2d. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  E.— Sent  canvass  22d. 

Mrs.  M.  W.— Sent  pattern  2d. 

S.  S.  C— Sent  pattern  18th. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  S. — Sent  pattern  2d. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  J.— Sent  pattern  2d. 

J.  R. — Sent  hair  rings  3d. 

S.  J.  S.— Sent  pattern  3d. 

H.  P.  K.— Sent  rubber  gloves  3d. 


N.  G.  McII.— Sent  articles  (box)  2d. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  T.— Sent  gloves  3d. 

R.  B.  B. — Sent  morning  cap  by  express  3d. 

Miss  C.  T. — Sent  India-rubber  gloves  Gth. 

L.  B. — Sent  hair  ring  by  express  6th. 

Mrs.  A.  B. — Sent  box  by  expi-ess  6th. 

Miss  C.  H. — Sent  tassels  6th. 

Mrs.  A.  M. — Sent  articles  by  express  8th. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  B.— Sent  pattern  11th. 

L.  J.  S.— Sent  pattern  11th. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  K.— Sent  pattern  11th. 

L.  K.— Sent  pattern  13th. 

Miss  S.  H.— Sent  pattern  13th. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  W.— Sent  marking  cotton  lath. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  D.— Sent  nets  15th. 

Mrs.  W.  H.— Sent  dress  shields  15th. 

Miss  E.  T.  W.— Sent  net  15th. 

A.  M.  E.— Sent  zephyr  15th. 

Mrs,  A.  B.  B.— Sent  lead  comb  15th. 

F.  J. — Sent  lead  comb  loth. 

L.  B. — Sent  hair  pin  by  express  loth. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  L.— Sent  pattern  16th.^ 

Miss  H.— Sent  articles  16th. 

E.  S.  P.— We  do  not  send  the  Book  gratis  for  poetry  ; 
we  have  too  much  now  on  hand. 

M.  N.  E. — Much  obliged  for  the  patterns. 

0.  P.  Q — Lead  combs  are  used  for  darkening  the  hair. 
Price  $1  50. 

L.  E.  R. — To  prevent  unnecessary  repetition,  stars  are 
placed  between  certain  paragraphs  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated. In  the  directions  for  working  crochet  d'oyleys, 
the  stars  are  always  followed  by  repeat  from  *,  meaning 
that  from  one  star  to  the  other  the  work  must  be  done 
over  again. 

A  Mother. — Write  to  the  Fashion  editress,  and  inclose  a 
stamp  to  pay  for  answer. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  G. — The  delay  was  cauised  by  your  writing 
to  Mrs.  Hale.  We  have  stated  twenty  times  that  Mrs. 
Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  editress. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  B. — It  is  a  fact  that  any  soap  into  which 
sulphur  enters  as  an  ingredient  will  spoil  the  color  of 
jewelry,  or  sulphur  taken  internally  will  spoil  the  color 
of  jewelry  worn  on  the  person;  but  the  jewelry  can  easily 
be  cleaned  and  polished  again  when  the  use  of  sulphur  is 
discontinued. 

Kiddeminster,  England. — ^The  work  was  paid  for  by  the 
American  News  Company  of  New  York,  for  six  months, 
and  the  subscription  expired  with  the  September  number. 

J.  W.  Montelius. — A  presentation  copy  of  your  poems 
received  for  Miss  Caroline  May.  We  do  not  know  her 
address. 

S.  H.  H.— Very  much  obliged ;  but  we  do  not  publish 
children's  sayings  when  the  name  of  God  is  irreverently 
used. 


Jfasljiffus. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havino  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the.  Fashion  Departmeitt  \\\\\  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  witli  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dres.<es,  jewelry, 
envel<)i>s,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, iis  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 


FASHIONS. 
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Orders,  accorapanied  hy  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  he  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  PuhlL^hei'  will  be  account- 
ahle  for  losses  that  rnay  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  depaitraent,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son;  dry  goods  of  any  kind  from  Slessrs.  A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  New  York ;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from 
Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the 
most  celebrated  establishments  ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens 
&  Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  ai"e  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Ftg.  1. — Dress  of  black  silk,  with  Zouave  body  trimmed 
with  bands  of  green  silk,  braided  with  black  braid,  and 
edged  with  guifrare  lace.  The  skirt  is  also  trimmed  with 
green  silk  to  match  the  body.  A  flounce  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  deep  edges  the  skirt.  White  muslin  shirt  with  stand- 
ing collar.  The  hair  is  rolled  off  the  face,^nd  arranged 
in  a  waterfall  style  at  the  back.  The  waterfall  is  covered 
with  a  chenille  net,  and  above  it  is  placed  a  scarlet  rose. 

Fig.  2. — Wrapper  of  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  purple  silk  and  a  purple  cord  and  tassels.  The 
petticoat  is  trimmed  with  ruffles  arranged  in  the  apron 
style.  Hair  waved  in  front,  and  arranged  in  a  Grecian  at 
the  back.     White  muslin  cap,  trimmed  with  roses. 

Fig.  3. — Blue  cloth  habit,  made  with  a  very  short  point 
in  front  and  a  jockey  at  the  back.  Felt  hat,  bound  with 
black  velvet.  Mask  veil  of  white  lace,  spotted  with  black 
and  trimmed  with  a  black  and  white  lace. 

Fig.  4.— Brown  silk  poplin  dress,  trimmed  with  velvet 
ribbon  arranged  in  points  up  each  side  of  the  skirt.  Tas- 
sels ornament  the  front  of  the  skirt  and  also  trim  the 
velvet  points.  The  corsage  is  made  with  points  in  front 
and  a  coat  tail  at  the  back  trimmed  with  velvet  and  tas- 
sels. The  hair  is  arranged  in  the  Russian  style  in  front, 
and  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

Fig.  6. — Dress  of  black  and  white  silk,  trimmed  with 
fluted  Solferino  ribbon.  The  body  is  a  tight  Zouave,  worn 
over  #  Garibaldi  shirt  of  white  cashmere.  White  straw 
hat,  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  peacock 
tips  and  flowers. 

Fig.  6. — Purple  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  a  chenille 
fringe  and  caught  up  in  festoons  with  cords  and  tassels. 
Black  velvet  wrap,  trimmed  in  the  coat  style  with  chenille 
fringe.    White  silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  scarlet  roses. 

CHILDREN'S  DRESSES, 
(See  engravings,  page  289.) 

Fig.  1.— Gray  poplin  dress,  trimmed  with  a.  fluted  rib- 
bon of  Tartan  colors.  Gray  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  plaid 
velvet  and  gray  feathers. 

Fig.  2. — Solferino  merino  dress,  trimmed  with  blacl: 
silk  and  Solferino  braid. 

Fig.  3. ^Napoleon  blue  cashmere  dress,  trimmed  with 
rows  of  black  velvet.  White  muslin  guimpe,  finished  at 
the  throat  with  a  worked  edge.  White  muslin  de  laine 
petticoat,  trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a  fluting  of  the  mate- 
rial.   Above  this  are  three  rows  of  black  silk  braid. 


Fig.  4. — Gray  cashmere  skirt,  trimmed  w'ithabias  band 
of  white  cashmere,  edged  and  braided  with  scarlet  velvet. 
Garibaldi  and  sash  of  white  cashmere,  bound  and  braided 
with  scarlet  velvet.  Scarlet  cloth  jacket,  braided  with 
white  and  trimmed  with  black  drop  buttons. 

Fig.  5. — Blouse,  pants,  and  gaiters  of  gray  cloth.  Blue 
neck-tie  and  black  velvet  cap. 

FASHIONABLE  BONNETS. 
{See  engravings,  page  291.) 

Fig.  1. — White  silk  bonnet,  with  a  double  cape  of  Eu- 
genie blue  silk.  The  bonnet  is  bound  with  blue  silk,  and 
the  pufiings  are  also  of  blue  silk.  Black  and  white  grasses 
with  a  few  scarlet  berries  are  arranged  on  the  outside  of 
the  bonnet,  and  also  form  part  of  the  inside  trimming. 

Fig.  2. — A  white  silk  drawn  bonnet,  edged  with  black 
velvet  and  white  drop  buttons.  The  trimming  is  com- 
posed of  crimson  tulips  and  white  feathers. 

Fig.  3. — A  black  Neapolitan  bonnet,  with  a  white  cr^pe 
cape  covered  with  white  blonde.  The  trimming  of  the 
bonnet  is  black  lace,  black  ribbon,  and  salmon-colored 


CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  trees,  hitherto  decked  in  the  garb  of  spring,  are 
now  changing  to  the  gorgeous  colors  of  autumn,  and  hill- 
side and  forest  are  bright  with  their  exquisite  hues.  As 
in  nature,  so  also  in  fashion.  The  store  windows,  which 
have  so  long  been  filled  with  the  quiet,  delicate  shades 
and  light,  gauzy  materials  of  spring  and  summer  wear, 
are  now  filled  with  goods  of  the  richest  dyes. 

Plaids  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decided  combinations  ; 
stripes  of  the  plaid  colors,  sobered  down  by  others  of  the 
soft  mode  shades ;  alpacas,  merinos,  and  poplins  of  the 
new  and  always  pretty  self  colors  ;  ribbons  of  the  richest 
and  most  striking  styles,  from  the  beautiful  sash  width  to 
the  neck-tie.  All  these,  with  the  delicate  embroideries 
and  lace,  combine  to  render  the  shop  windows  so  attractive 
that  to  pass  them  without  examining  the  beautiful  goods 
is  almost  impossible. 

For  travelling  or  promenade  suits  the  newest  material 
is  granit  de  laine.  It  is  a  soft  gray  wool  material,  speck- 
led with  tiny  silk  spots  of  a  lighter  or  darker  shade. 

Milliners  are  now  very  busy,  but  are  principally  strip- 
ping the  bonnets  of  their  spring  attire,  and  dressing  them 
with  the  bright  ribbons  and  flowers  of  autumn. 

Most  of  the  bonnets  have  soft  cap-like  crowns,  though 
not  hanging.  The  capes  are  small,  so  also  are  the  bon- 
nets. The  i-ibbons  are  very  bright,  and  yellow  and  scarlet 
much  used,  particularly  on  black  bonnets. 

Among  the  new  flowers  are  tufts  of  brown,  feathery 
grasses,  through  which  are  spears  of  grass  formed  of  some 
brilliant  metal,  changing  color  continually  as  the  light 
plays  on  it. 

A  very  elegant  trimming  for  a  black  Neapolitan  bonnet 
would  be  a  narrow  binding  of  cherry  velvet  on  the  edge 
of  the  front  and  a  cherry  cap  crown.  A  bow  of  black 
ribbon  or  lace,  with  a  tuft  of  these  metallic  grasses, 
should  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  crown.  The  cape 
should  be  of  black  lace,  over  a  thin  cape  bound  with 
cherry  velvet. 

Bias  velvet,  made  into  pipings,  and  formed  into  a  very 
large  rosette,  placed  over  the  crown,  is  a  pretty  style  for 
a  miss.  Rows  of  the  velvet  pipings  can  be  arranged  on  a 
silk  cape,  which  should  be  of  a  contrasting  color.  Have, 
for  instance,  a  white  straw  bouuet,  trimmed  with  a  rich 
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Eugeaie  blue  velvet,  and  the  cape  of  white  silk.  The 
inside  trininiiug  can  be  of  rosebuds  and  blue  velvet. 

We  give  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  amateur  milliners 
■who  wish  to  exercise  their  skill  in  trimming  summer 
bonnets  suitably  for  autumn. 

Mantles  are  still  made  of  broad  checks  of  various  colors, 
trimmed  with  woollen  chenille  fringe  and  chenille  cords 
and  tassels.  Plain  shades,  however,  will  be  the  most 
popular,  and  buttons  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
trimmings  of  both  cloaks  and  dresses  this  winter. 

The  latest  style  of  button  is  square,  and  makes  a  very 
effective  garniture.  They  are  also  very  pretty  for  the 
trimming  of  little  boys'  dresses  and  blouses. 

Crochet  trimming  still  continues  to  be  fashionable,  and 
is  now  manufactured  in  the  most  exquisite  designs,  which 
stand  out  on  velvet  in  bold  relief. 

Ball  and  chenille  fringes,  with  a  profusion  of  jet  and 
steel,  with  lace,  are  the  chief  ornaments  for  velvet  wraps. 

Paletots  with  hoods  will  be  worn.  These  are  trimmed 
with  ribbon  or  velvet  arranged  in  loops  like  a  fringe, 
each  loop  being  fastened  with  a  large  button.  Others  are 
trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet  studded  with  jet  or  steel 
buttons,  arranged  to  simulate  a  coat. 

The  latest  style  of  belt  is  quite  wide,  and  shaped  to  the 
figui'e.  These  are  worn  with  coUossal  buckles  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  enamel,  steel,  jet,  or  gilt.  Some  have  the  initials, 
interlaced  with  bars  and  scrolls. 

Fancy  jewelry  is  very  much  worn,  such  as  a  pansy 
formed  of  enamel  the  exact  colors  of  the  flower,  bees, 
butterflies,  grasshoppers,  all  true  to  nature.  The  latest 
novelty,  however,  for  pins  and  earrings,  is  a  small  prome- 
nade hat,  with  a  plume  on  one  side. 

The  newest  comb  has  a  gilt  network  attached,  trimmed 
•with  small  pendants.  This  hangs  over  the  waterfall,  and 
has  a  charming  efi"ect.  For  the  bow  coiffure  the  combs 
are  formed  with  either  a  band  or  ornament,  which  seems 
to  clasp  the  bow  in  the  centre.  The  newest  nets  are 
covered  with  tiny  gilt  or  steel  spangles,  and  are  very 
brilliant  and  pretty  for  evening  wear. 

Ivory  earrings  and  pins  are  still  worn,  also  crescent 
shaped  earrings,  studded  with  stones,  or  having  a  quantity 
of  small  pendants  attached. 

Thanks  to  those  great  resources,  trimmings,  rarely  do 
we  see  two  dresses  alike.  Most  all,  however,  are  made 
with  a  coatee,  but  trimmed  differently.  Buttons  arranged 
in  patterns  on  dresses  are  very  effective.  The  best  plan  is 
to  cover  moulds  of  different  sizes  with  velvet  of  silk  to 
contrast  or  match  with  the  dress. 

Kows  of  narrow  velvet,  placed  slanting  on  the  body  and 
fastened  at  each  end  with  a  loop  and  button,  is  one  of  the 
fall  styles.  A  rosette  of  lace  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  loop,  and  the  effect  is  more  dressy. 

White  waists  will  be  very  much  worn  during  the  win- 
ter. Alpaca,  mohair,  and  cashmere  will  take  the  place  of 
white  muslin.  They  will  be  braided  and  trimmed  with 
bands  of  bright-colored  silk  or  velvet.  Buttons  will  also 
ti'im  them  very  effectively. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  dress  soiled  round 
the  edge,  which  they  would  like  to  trim  up  for  the  fall, 
we  will  give  them  an  idea.  Cut  the  skirt  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  shorter  than  required,  then  cut  each  breadth  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  scallop.  Complete  the  length  of  the  dress 
by  adding  a  flounce  of  a  contrasting  color,  which  should 
be  even  at  the  bottom,  but  must  follow  the  undulations  of 
the  scallops  on  the  upper  edge.  If  the  flounce  is  of  a  con- 
trasting color,  of  course  the  body  must  be  trimmed  to 
match.  This  can  bo  done  by  adding  cuffs  and  epaulettes 
to  the  sleeves  and  a  fancy  point  or  revors  to  the  body. 


Jackets  will  be  much  w»ru,  and  steel  buttons  arranged 
in  the  pyramidal  style  on  black  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet  will 
be  a  favorite  style  of  trimming. 

Many  dresses  are  trimmed  in  the  sash  style  ;  that  is,  the 
trimming  is  sewn  on  the  breadths  to  simulate  a  sash.  It 
is  an  economical  arrangement,  and  quite  pretty,  though, 
of  course,  not  so  dressy  as  a  regular  sash,  and  we  would 
not  advise  it  for  a  very  handsome  dress.    ' 

Most  all  skirts  are  cut  in  deep  scallops  round  the  edge. 
These  scallops  ai'e  trimmed  with  flutings  of  ribbon,  velvet, 
or  braid.  If  the  dress  is  plaid,  the  scallops  should  bo 
bound  with  a  plaid  braid,  or  else  they  are  bound  with 
different  colors  matching  the  colors  of  the  dress. 

Lace  sashes  or  scarfs  are  frequently  arranged  on  the 
dress  as  a  bCrthe  at  the  back  ;  they  are  then  carried  over 
the  shoulder  like  an  epaulette,  pass  under  the  arm,  and 
fall  in  long  ends  at  the  back.  This  is  a  pretty  style  for 
an  evening  dress.  Other  sashes  are  of  silk  or  velvet, 
matching  the  dress  ;  they  are  cut  quite  wide,  form  a  point 
at  the  back,  cross  in  front,  and  fall  at  each  side  in  long 
ends. 

Another  pretty  style  of  sash,  suitable,  however,  only  for 
evening — commences  on  each  side  under  the  arm,  drapes 
the  hips,  and  is  fastened  half  way  down  the  skirt— is  a 
large  bow  with  ends. 

For  evening  dresses,  the  mutge  or  cloudlike  style  pre- 
vails. These*  dresses  are  generally  of  puffed  tulle  or 
tarlatane.  Over  these  skirts  is  another  plain  skirt  of 
illusion ;  this  is  termed  a  veil,  and  is  frequently  looped 
up  with  flowers. 

A  pretty  style  for  a  tarlatane  is  to  cover  it  entirely  with 
bows  of  the  same,  caught  on  to  the  dress  with  a  flower, 
such  as  a  rosebud,  violet,  daisy,  or  a  spray  of  lilies  of  the 
valley. 

Another  style,  suitable  for  tarlatane,  but  prettier  for 
illusion,  is  capUonne,  or  tufted.  The  illusion  skirt,  which 
should  be  of  enormous  length  and  width,  is  caught  into 
tufts  on  a  gored  skirt  of  stiff  net.  In  the  centre  of  each  tuft 
is  a  flower.    This  is  a  charming  style  for  a  wedding-dress. 

The  newest  collars  are  the  Garde  Fran^aise  and  the 
Cardinal.  The  former  is  made  of  muslin  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  terminates  in  two  long  ends  trimmed  with  lace, 
which  tie  in  a  bow  after  the  collar  is  on.  The  Cardinal 
has  at  either  end  a  pleated  piece  of  muslin,  trimmed  with 
lace.  These  ends  close  together,  and  fall  straight  in  front, 
like  a  minister's  bands. 

We  copy  a  description  of  a  very  elaborate  christeaing 
costume,  worn  by  the  infant  daughter  of  the  CounUss  de 
Beaumont:  "The  baby,  who  is  two  months  and  a  half 
old,  and  who  was  carried  by  a  Normandy  nurse,  wore  an 
Indian  muslin  robe  over  a  white  taffetas  skirt.  The  robe 
was  opened  in  front  en  tablier,  and  described  at  each  side 
two  scalloped  rows  of  Valenciennes  lace.  The  tablier 
was  covered  with  rows  of  Valenciennes  insertion,  alter- 
nating Avith  rows  of  insertion  embroidered  in  satin-stitch, 
both  bearing  the  same  design.  The  low  bodice  was 
trimmed  with  a  bCrtlie,  upon  which  the  same  ornaments 
were  repeated  ;  a  wide  sash  of  white  taffetas  was  tied  at 
the  back  with  a  large  bow  and  three  hanging  loops.  The 
small  cap  was  composed  of  a  large  star  of  very  fine  gui- 
pure, lined  with  white  silk  .  it  was  trimmed  with  a  coronet 
of  Valenciennes  lace,  and  with  small  rosettes  of  white 
ribbon.  These  rosettes  were  not  of  equal  size  all  rou^d 
the  face,  as  they  diminished  at  the  sides.  The  long  white 
muslin  cloak  was  embroidered  with  a  garland  of  rosebuds 
and  grapes,  and  was  edged  with  A'aloncionnca  lace  eight 
inches  wide.    It  was  lined  throughout  with  white  taffetas." 
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HEW  STYLE  OF  ROBE. 

(From  the  Mraud  es,ubU.lmc,u  ,.J  Messrs.  A.  T.  Siewabt  &  Co.,  o/iV»  Yorl:.-) 
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EOBE  DRESS. 

{From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


Skirt  of  a  rich  blue  wool  material,  bordered  in  a  gay  Persian  design.     Zouave  of  a  black  wool  material,  with  suitable 
patterns  in  bright  colors. 
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BABY'S  HOOD-KNITTING. 

(See  Description,   Work  Department.) 
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BABY'S  TIPPET.— TRICOT. 

(See  Description,    Work  Department.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER,  1864. 


SEYEN  YEARS. 


BY    MARION    HAKLAND. 


[Eute^-ed,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1864,  by  Lons  A.  Godey,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Conrt 
of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 


The  New  Year  had  had  a  stormy  advent. 
Snovr  at  dawn,  snow  at  noon,  snow  drifted 
breast  high  in  the  roads,  heaped  above  the 
tops  of  the  fences,  banked  up  against  the 
doors,  and  falling,  driving,  whirling  still  when 
darkness  closed  gloomily  npon  the  scene. 

".What  a  delightfully  stormy  night!"  said 
I,  drawing  my  chair  nearer  the  red-hot  grate. 

Cousin  Martha  rejoined  by  a  smile  of  assent, 
and  went  on  with  her  knitting — a  pair  of 
woollen  socks,  by  which  tingling  or  benumbed 
feet,  bleeding  from  long  marches  over  frozen 
clods,  or  crushing  the  snow  upon  the  picket's 
round,  were  to  be  abundantly  comforted. 

I  wish  you  had  known  my  Cousin  Martha  ! 
And,  to  brave  prejudice  at  the  outset,  I  will 
remark  that  she  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  had  never  married.  Nobody  called  her 
"an  old  maid,"  yet  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
she  would  ever  enter  any  other  state  than 
that  she  at  present  adorned.  I  used  to  think 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  she  should  ;  for,  with  all 
due  respect  for  the  honorable  exceptions  that 
redeem  single-blessedness  from  the  stigmas 
continually  cast  upon  it,  those  who  dignify 
and  render  it  a  desirable  condition  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  are  not  so  numerous  that 
any  shining  example  can  be  spared.  Cousin 
Martha  was  greatly  loved  and  respected  in 
our  community,  and  it  would  have  argued  ill 
for  the  sense  and  taste  of  her  neighbors  had 
not  this  been  the  case.  She  had  been  very 
'  ■■  IT)  her  youth;  and,  although  infirm 
ynd  sorrow,  more  than  years,  had 
^.  Lxix. — 38 


scattered  gray  hairs  among  her  chestnut  locks, 
and  wasted  her  once  plump  form,  there  were 
still  traces  of  beauty  in  her  features,  while 
her  pleasant  voice  and  the  gentle  grace  of 
every  movement  remained  unchanged.  She 
wore  a  mourning-dress  to-night,  with  tiny 
white  frills  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  '  She 
was  always  thus  apparelled,  for  she  was  the 
last  of  her  family.  Father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  had  all  stepped  down  before  her 
into  the  waters  that,  dark  and  cold  as  they 
may  appear,  and  stormy  from  the  * '  troubling' ' 
of  Azrael's  wing,  are  yet  potent  to  heal  all 
mortal  disease  and  woe.  I  thought  of  these 
repeated  and  thrice-repeated  bereavements 
as  I  scanned  the  sweet,  placid  face,  she  uncon- 
scious of  my  scrutiny.  She  was  small  of 
stature,  and  very  slight ;  her  busy  hands 
were  dainty  in  form  and  touch  ;  her  eyes  were 
still  sparkling  with  life  and  intelligence.  You 
might  have  searched  far,  on  that  wintry  eve, 
before  you  found  another  fairer  fireside  pic- 
ture than  was  set  for  my  admiration — mine 
alone,  for  we  were  the  only  inmates  of  her 
parlor.  A  bright  nook  it  was,  with  the  light 
of  fire  and  lamp  ;  thick  curtains  excluded  the 
chill  of  the  outer  air,  white  and  crimson  hung^ 
the  walls,  the  carpet  was  a  white  ground,  with 
bunches  of  roses  dropped  here  and  there ; 
there  were  softly-cushioned  chairs  and  lounges, 
and  a  crimson-draped  centre-table  held,  be- 
sides books  and  lamps,  a  vase  of  white  tea- 
roses,  their  creamy  hearts  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance.      Cousin    Martha    had    taste    and 
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means  ;  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  ability  to 
gratify  it.  We  had  passed  our  New  Year's 
Day  without  other  company,  for  in  that  quiet 
country  neighborhood  the  fashion  of  receiving 
calls  at  that  season  was  not  practised.  But 
•we  had  had  a  happy  time,  with  books,  work, 
and  talk.  My  hostess  was  the  best  conversa- 
tionalist I  ever  knew,  and  a  charming  racon- 
teur^ and  spared  no  pains  to  entertain  her 
solitary  guest. 

Since  our  early  tea,  she  had  grown  more 
taciturn  and  thoughtful,  and,  as  I  watched 
her,  I  observed  that  her  eyes  were  often  raised 
to  a  portrait  which  hung  over  the  mantel.  By 
and  by  her  fingers  were  still,  and  her  upward 
gaze  became  fixed.  Love,  yearning  and  fond, 
and  settled  sadness  were  expressed  in  the  look, 
aud,  attracted  by  its  intensity,  my  regards 
followed  hers.  It  was  the  likeness  of  a  young 
girl,  of  perhaps  twenty  summers.  Bands  of 
dark  hair  were  put  back  smoothly  from  a  wide, 
rather  low  brow  ;  the  face  was  oval,  the  com- 
plexion brunette,  with  a  tinge  of  olive  ;  nose 
well-formed,  and  lips  full ;  but  in  the  eyes 
lay  the  chief  charm  of  the  physiognomy. 
They  were  large,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
black,  and  in  looking  long  at  them  I  became 
aware  that  there  were  wells  of  passionate 
meaning  in  their  depths.  So  well  had  the 
artist  done  his  work  that  the  iris  seemed  to 
dilate  and  grow  lustrous  as  I  met  its  glance  ; 
the  soul — earnest,  longing,  seeking,  yet  with 
a  certain  prescience  of  coming  sorrow  hanging 
over  it — to  speak  to  me  from  the  dumb  canvas. 
I  could  not  command  my  eyes  away  from  the 
fascinating  study,  yet  there  was  the  oppres- 
sive consciousness  all  the  while  that  I,  a 
stranger,  was  guilty  of  unfeeling  intrusion, 
in  searching  into  the  griefs  I  felt,  without 
being  told,  had  certainly  befallen  her.  I  was 
wondering  whether  this  melancholy — myste- 
rious and  not  to  be  described  by  words — were 
indeed,  ^s  poets  tell  us,  the  token  of  early 
death  to  her  who  wore  it,  when  Cousin  Martha 
spoke,  softly  and  reverently  : — 

''Earth  holds  few  like  her,  my  dear.  In 
heaven  there  are  many." 

''She  was  a  dear  friend  of  yours,  I  think 
you  told  me  once  ?"  I  said. 

"  The  dearest  God  ever  gave  me  !  the  most 
fajthful  that  mortal  ever  had!  It  was  her 
nature  to  be  true,  constant  unto  death'!" 

"Was  hers  a  sad  history?"  I  ventured  to 
ask,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  my  love." 


Her  eyes  glistened  as  they  again  sought  the 
portrait.  The  wind  whistled  and  the  storm 
beat  heavily  against  the  panes  ;  but  the  room 
was  so  still  that  the  clicking  of  Cousin  Martha's 
needles  was  sharply  audible.  It  was  such  a 
night  as  makes  dwellers  by  warm  hearth- 
stones think  pityingly  of  solitary  graves,  and 
shudder  at  visions  of  bleak  churchyards  filled 
with  snow. 

"I  have  been  dreaming  much  this  evening 
of  another  New  Year's  day,  just  twenty  years 
ago,"  resumed  the  gentle  voice,  lowly  still,  as 
if  self-communing,  "  when  in  a  fine  old  coun- 
try house  was  gathered  as  merry  a  party  as 
that  festal  season  saw  in  all  the  land.  The 
host  was  my  uncle,  and  my  two  sisters,  Ruth 
and  Lizzie,  were  there,  happy,  rosy  girls  ;  my 
cousins,  George.  Charley,  and  Ned  Nowland, 
manly,  handsome  fellows  they  were ;  Phcebe 
Lane,  the  best  dancer  in  the  county,  and  blue- 
eyed  Nellie  Grey,  the  sweetest  singer,  sav€ 
one,  of  the  band,  and  her  brother  Luther." 

There  was  a  little  pause  here,  and  the  dear 
head  was  bowed  slightly,  as  one  might  bend 
in  prayer  beside  the  tomb  of  a  friend  beloved. 
It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  I  had  heard 
whispers  of  Cousin  Martha's  betrothal  to  this 
same  Luther  Grey,  and  his  untimely  death. 
So  I  waited  respectfully  until  she  resumed. 

"Two  young  collegians,  classmates  of  my 
Cousin  Charley,  Harry  Frost  and  Allen  Morley, 
completed  the  list  of  beaux.  But  the  bright 
star  of  the  cluster  was  Junia  Langdon.  That 
portrait  was  painted  three  years  later,  when 
she  was  twenty-three.  She  was  looking  well 
that  summer.  Allen  Morley  spent  his  entire 
vacation,  August  and  September,  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. But  I  anticipate.  We  had  con>e 
together  on  Christmas  day,  at  my  uncle's 
invitation,  'to  make  a  week  of  it,'  and  we 
gratified  him.  Such  a  succession  of  frolics 
the  homestead  had  never  witnessed  before. 
It  was  clear,  frosty  weather,  and  we  walked, 
rode,  and  played  ball  in  the  open  air  during 
the  forenoon.  After  dinner  we  assembled  in 
the  great  old-fashioned  parlor  to  sing,  read, 
dance,  and  talk  until  Aunt's  bountiful  supper 
demanded  our  attention.  She  loved  young 
people  as  well  as  did  her  husband,  and  was 
never  weary  of  spoiling  them.  With  them, 
too,  Junia  was  a  prime  favorite.  She  -was 
never  too  much  engrossed  in  her  own  pursuits 
to  notice  when  my  uncle  wanted  his  pipe 
filled,  or  his  greatcoat  and  hat  from  the  hall, 
an4  every  evening  left  the  ring  of  dancers  or 
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talkers  to  play  a  sobei-  game  of  draughts  Avith 
him  in  the  chimney-corner.  If  we  missed  her 
in  the  daytime,  we  always  sought  her  first  in 
the  pantry,  where  my  aunt  passed  at  least 
eight  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  There 
we  were  pretty  sure  to  find  our  lost  comrade, 
her  sleeves  rolled  up  above  the  elbows  of  her 
smooth,  brown  arms,  rolling  paste,  or  beating 
eggs,  or  stirring  sugar  and  butter  to  a  cream, 
her  face  aglow  with  exercise  and  fun,  and 
chattering  away  cheerily  to  the  old  lady,  who 
would  have  given  half  her  fortune  to  have 
her  for  a  daughter-in-law.  But  Junia  knew 
that  none  of  the  three  sons  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  pleasing  their .  good  mother  in  this 
regard.  They  were  all  clear-sighted  enough 
to  understand  that  their  love  and  pains  would 
be  thrown  away  in  the  attempt. 

"I  have  called  her  Junia  ;  but  no  one  gave 
her  that  title  except  her  mother,  whose  choice 
it  was  at  her  christening.  To  us  she  was 
'June,'  and  the  name  suited  her  as  no  other 
could  have  done.  Her  rich,  warm  complex- 
ion ;  changeful  dark  eyes,  with  their  glowing 
lights  and  intense  shadows  ;  the  smile,  radiant 
as  quick  to  light  up  features  that,  not  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  drew  the  regards  and 
praise  of  all  who  met  her ;  the  sunny  gene- 
rous temper,  and,  above  all,  the  large,  full 
heart  that  only  denied  room  to  thoughts  of 
her  own  selfish  delight ;  all  these  likened  her 
to  the  brightest  and  most  affluent  of  summer 
months.  I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagi- 
nation for  this  portraiture.  For  fifteen  years 
we  were  as  sisters  in  love  and  companionship — 
more  than  sisters,  for  our  souls  were  knit  to- 
gether in  a  bond  that  even  death  could  not 
sunder.  I  was  with  her  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  her  earlier  life — saw  that    all   the  allure- 

»ments  of  present  blessedness,  the  rapturous 
dreams  of  a  future  yet  more  abundant  had 
not  power  to  make  her  oblivious,  for  an  in- 
stant, of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those 
about  her.  She  would  leave  the  society  of 
the  one  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  at  the  cry  of 
a  child  or  to  dispel  the  lightest  cloud  upon  a 
face  she  loved.  I,  and  I  alone,  was  near  her, 
as  she  stood,  desolate  and  affrighted,  amid  the 
ruins  of  her  cherished  temple  of  happiness, 
as  she  trode,  unmurmuring  in  the  rough  path 
under  the  thick  cloud  that  from  that  dread 
hour  settled  closely  down  on  her  every  side ; 
but  as  the  blaze  of  joy  had  not  blinded  her, 
neither  did  this  night  hide  from  her  the  finger 
of  light  pointing  to  '  the  duty  that  lay  nearest 


her  hand.'  I  never  heard  from  her  an  un- 
charitable or  impatient  word  ;  she  was  utterly 
incapable  of  an  ignoble,  not  to  say  an  unkind 
action.  Once  I  remember  animadverting  se- 
verely upon  the  conduct  of  one  who  had  spoken 
meanly  malicious  words  of  June  herself — 
words  that  I  felt  must  wound  her  in  a  vital 
point.  'Gently,  dear!'  she  said,  beseech- 
ingly. *  There  is  much  excuse  for  her  harsh 
judgment.  She  has  had  no  suffering  to  make 
her  pitiful  and  tender  to  others  I' 

"  It  was  no  wonder  that  we — her  young 
associates — one  and  all,  loved  her,  and  that 
our  admiration  kept  pace  with  affection.  Her 
intellectual  gifts  were  rare  and  varied  ;  her 
taste  fine  and  pure  to  a  proverb.  Her  tact 
was  inimitable,  and  such  her  powers  of  adap- 
tation to  whatever  society  she  might  be  in, 
that,  while  all  recognized  the  ennobling  influ- 
ence of  her  character  and  conversation,  she 
set  the  humblest  at  his  ease  by  her  own 
unassuming  humility  and  kindly  speech. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  day  we 
formed  a  wide  circle  about  the  parlor  fire.  It 
was  too  dark  for  reading  or  dancing,  yet  the 
long  twilight,  through  which  the  blazing  logs 
sent  ruddy  gleams,  was  too  pleasant  for  us  to 
think  of  sending  for  other  lights.  So  we  sang 
and  talked  by  turns,  sometimes  a  subdued 
murmur  of  conversation  breaking  up  between 
the  stanzas,  like  the  throbbed  accompaniment 
of  some  sweet  instrument.  Allen  Morley  was 
an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  the  Grays  being 
capital  singers,  they,  with  June,  made  up  our 
finest  quartette,  the  centre  of  our  choruses. 
June  sustained  the  alto.  None  of  the  rest  of 
the  girls  would  attempt  it,  being  dubious  of 
their  ability  to  carry  it  through  well,  and 
considering  it,  moreover,  as  a  subordinate 
and  not  a  pleasing  part,  until  she  proved  the 
contrary  to  be  the  truth  by  singing  it  like  an 
angel.  It  was  her  way  to  undertake  all  man- 
ner of  distasteful  duties,  and  make  them 
lovely  by  her  manner  of  performing  them. 
She  occupied  an  ottoman  directly  beneath  the 
mantel  on  one  side  of  the  hearth.  Allen  Mor- 
ley sat  next,  as  it  was  his  custom  now-a-days 
to  do,  whenever  he  could  so  arrange  it.  His 
chair  was  turned  partly  away  from  his  neigh- 
bor on  the  other  side,  so  that  he  faced  June. 
I  shall  carry  that  picture  in  my  mind  to  my 
last  day,  as  I  saw  it  then — now  dimly,  as  the 
flame  sank  and  fantastic  shadows  swept  and 
quivered  over  the  group — again,  as  the  red 
tongues    leaped    upward,    so   plainly    that   I 
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could  count  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  June's 
hair,  and  scan  every  lino  of  the  earnest  visage 
bent  towards  her. 

"Allen  was  not  a  handsome  man,  but  one 
looked  at  him  more  than  once  before  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  ;  there  was  something  so 
attractive  in  the  strong,  intelligent  counte- 
nance and  its  habitual  expression  of  frankness 
and  goodwill.  He  had  keen  gray  eyes,  rather 
deeply  set,  a  broad  brow  and  a  mouth  that 
would  have  seemed  too  large  but  for  the  very 
beautiful  teeth  revealed  by  his  smile.  He 
was  a  popular  member  of  our  party.  I  think 
tliere  was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  wish  him 
success  in  the  suit  he  was  now  pressing,  for 
his  attachment  and  the  probable  declaration 
of  it  to  its  object  were  no  secret  to  lookers-on. 
June  wore  a  heavy  black  silk  that  evening, 
open  at  the  throat,  as  the  fashion  then  was, 
with  an  inside  kerchief  of  snowy  tulle.  About 
her  neck  was  a  narrow  band  of  black  velvet, 
and,  attached  to  this,  a  pearl  cross,  resting 
among  the  fleecy  folds  upon  her  bosom.  It 
was  a  pretty,  jewelled  thing,  and  as  she  toyed 
with  it  I  had  no  prevision  of  the  sadly  heavy 
cross  she  was  even  then  preparing  to  take  up. 
A  scarlet  shawl  had  slipped  from  her  shoulders 
to  her  waist,  and  once,  when  the  saucy  blaze 
laughed  out  suddenly,  I  saw  Allen's  hand 
steal  to  that  one  of  hers  that  lay  buried  in  the 
drapery  in  her  lap  ;  I  noted,  also,  that  it  was 
not  withdrawn,  but  that  June  dropped  the 
cross  and  put  her  disengaged  hand  hurriedly 
to  the  cheek  nearest  the  fire,  as  if  she  feared 
that  the  illumination  should  make  visible  its 
deepening  blush.  I  knew  all  then,  and,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  rest,  I  began  to 
sing,  not  very  steadily,  I  dare  say,  the  first 
song  that  came  into  my  head.  Luther  Grey 
sat  beside  me,  and  we  were  just  opposite  June 
and  Allen.  Divining  my  purpose,  he  joined 
in  directly  with  his  deep  bass,  that  rang 
through  the  chords  like  a  bell.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  June's  voice  was  the  next  to 
catch  up  the  strain,  and  then  Allen  took  the 
tenor.  It  was  that  simple  old  '  Hymn  to  the 
Virgin.' 

'Ave  Sanctissima ! 

We  lift  our  souls  to  thee! 
Ora  pro  nobis ! 

'Tis  nightfall  on  the  sea.' 

I  cannot  hear  it  now  without  an  aching  heart 
and  that  swelling  of  throat  that  betokens  the 
rise  of  unshed  tears.  The  plaintive*  melody 
has  been  vibrating  in  my  memory  for  hours 


past,  with  the  full,  regular  beat  of  the  bass  ; 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tenor,  as  it  blended 
lovingly  with,  then  soared  above  the  alto ; 
the  exquisite  modulations  of  June's  voice, 
and  the  thrill  of  pathos  that  always  belongs 
to  the  sub-tones  of  a  fine  contralto — I  can  hear 
it  all !  The  song  was  encored,  I  recollect,  and 
then  some  other  air  was  named,  and  we  did 
not  cease  singing  until  my  uncle  appeared 
and  called  for  candles. 

"  Supper  was  half  over  before  I  dared  look 
directly  into  June's  eyes.  Their  lids  fell  for 
a  second — she  had  a  trick  of  doing  this  when 
slightly  confused — then  a  faint  color  arose  to 
her  temples ;  she  smiled,  a  little  shyly,  lifted 
her  eyes  and  gave  me  one  glimpse  of  her 
heart — ^just  one !  and  no  one  else  was  the 
wiser  for  the  revelation.  There  was  a  certain 
delicacy  about  the  girl's  every  thought  and 
action,  and  in  nothing  was  this  exemplified 
more  forcibly  than  in  her  manner  of  commu- 
nicating to  me  her  newly-born  happiness — the 
fact  of  Allen's  definite  proposal  and  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  same.  In  all  our  years  of 
intimacy  I  never  asked  her  a  question  to  draw 
from  her  a  more  explicit  expression  of  her 
inner  life,  nor  did  she  of  me.  Confidence,  to 
be  valuable,  must  be  spontaneous,  and  all 
seasons  are  not  alike  propitious  for  the  utter- 
ance of  unrestrained  feeling.  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed, therefore,  when  we  were  shut  into 
the  chamber  we  shared  together,  that  Allen's 
name  was  not  mentioned.  June  knelt  longer 
than  was  her  habit,  in  her  nightly  devotions, 
and  she  gave  me  two  *  Good-night'  kisses 
instead  of  one. 

"  '  Many,  many  happy  New  Years,  darling !' 

"  *  May  yours  be  as  many  and  as  full  of  joy 
as  those  you  wish  for  me,  dear  June,'  I  re- 
sponded. 

"  Then  we  conversed  no  more  until  morn- 
ing. Only  once,  when  after  more  than  two 
hours  of  happy  wakefulness — for  life  was  very 
bright  to  me,  too,  that  New  Year — I  raised 
myself  on  my  arm  and  glanced  over  at  her,  I 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  she  lay 
calmly  asleep,  her  hands  folded,  as  in  thank- 
fulness, on  her  bosom,  and  a  smile  of  such 
sweet  tranquillity  on  her  lips  that  I  could  not 
help  pressing  mine  lightly  to  them.  Tlve 
touch,  gentle  as  it  was,  stirred  her  dream, 
and  she  whispered  one  word — a  name !  I 
shrank  back,  conscience  stricken.  I  felt  that 
I  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  penetralia, 
where  even  I  had  no  right  to  enter  uninvited. 
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I  never  told  lier  of  the  unintentioual  tlieft — 
so  I  called  it  then. 

"  Well,  on  the  third  of  January  we  scattered 
to  our  various  homes,  consoling  ourselves  and 
one  another  by  pledges  of  many  more  such 
meetings,  and  a  positive  engagement  of  a  re- 
union on  every  succeeding  New  Year's  day  of 
all  of  us  who  could,  by  any  stretch  of  human 
ability,  accomplish  this  end. 

"Mrs.  Langdon,  June's  widowed  mother, 
lived  next  door  to  my  father,  and  not  a  day 
passed  in  the  which  June  and  I  did  not  meet. 
We  generally  spent  several  hours  together, 
working  or  reading  or  walking,  yet  a  week 
went  by  and  Allen  was  not  referred  to  by 
either.  An  ordinary  woman  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  confidante  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  courtship  and  engagement,  at  the  first 
available  moment  ;  poured  the  whole  torrent 
of  hopes,  fears,  and  plans  into  her  willing 
ears.  At  length,  one  evening,  as  I  sat  musing 
by  my  chamber  fire,  a  cold  having  detained 
me  from  some  merry-making  to  which  my 
sisters  had  gone,  I  heard  June's  well-known 
tap  at  my  door,  and  hastened  to  answer  it. 
She  came  in  brightly,  as  she  always  did,  in- 
quired tenderly  concerning  my  indisposition, 
and  informed  me  that,  feeling  disinclined  to 
gayety  herself,  she  had  decided,  instead  of 
going  to  the  party,  '  to  inflict  her  company' 
upon  me  for  an  hour  or  two. 

' '  '  You  are  very  kind ! '  I  said,  gratefully. 

"  '  I  feel  that  I  am — to  myself!'  she  rejoined, 
drawing  a  stool  to  my  knee  and  seating  herself 
upon  it.  *  As  if  you  did  not  know,  you  infi- 
nitesimal morsel  of  simple  humanity,  that  I 
am  wearied  to  death  by  dissipation,  and  that 
I,  at  all  times,  prefer  a  quiet  confabulation 
with  you  to  any  junketing,  whatsoever.  More- 
over, I  came  over  to-night,  as  the  old  people 
say,  "for  a  purpose."  I  have  something  to 
show  you  !'  And,  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
courage,  while  her  cheeks  glowed  like  fire 
and  her  lashes  drooped  quite  over  the  eyes, 
where  I  was  sure  I  had  seen  the  tears  start, 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  There,  on  the 
third  finger,  gleamed  a  new  ring — only  a  plain 
gold  circlet,  such  as  Allen's  means  justified 
him  in  purchasing,  but  it  looked  very  bright 
upon  the  delicately  shaped  hand,  and  I  knew 
that,  had  the  Koh-i-noor  itself  been  set  in  it, 
the  recipient  could  not  have  prized  it  more 
highly. 

"  'June!'  I  said,  'my  darling  girl!' 

"  The  beautiful  head  sank  upon  my  breast, 
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and  for  a  moment  neither  of  us  could  speak. 
She  was  first  to  recover  her  self-command. 

"  'Fie  upon  me!'  she  said,  brushing  away 
the  glittering  tears,  and  smiling,  like  sun- 
shine through  an  April  cloud.  '  I  meant  to 
be  very  straightforward  and  practical !  You 
have  not  thought  me  unkindly  reserved  in 
not  telling  you  all  about  it  before,  have  you  V 

"I  answered  truly  in  the  negative. 

"  'Because,  you  know' — she  went  on,  plead- 
ingly, '  it  was  all  so  new  and  unreal  to  me, 
for  awhile  !  like  a  delicious  dream  I  feared  to 
dispel  by  speaking.  But  to-day  this  came, 
an,d  a  letter !' 

"Nerved  by  my  warm  interest  in  the  recital, 
she  told  me  all  that  she  then  knew  of  their 
united  prospects.  Allen  had  still  two  years 
of  college  life  before  him  ;  then  he  designed 
entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  '  You 
perceive  that  you  are  not  likely  to  get  rid  of 
me  under  four  or  five  years  at  least, '  concluded 
June.  'He  says  that  it  is  an  "intolerable" 
time  to  wait.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this 
strong  expression  of  impatience  from  him. 
He  always  seems  to  me  so  self-contained,  so 
equable  in  temperament — a  very  tower  of 
strength  in  resolution  and  steadfastness  of 
principle  and  feeling.  Most  men,  at  his  age, 
are  immature  and,  to  some  extent,  unreliable. 
But  I  look  up  to  him  with  respect  and  confi- 
dence. I  feel  that  my  faith  is  anchored  on 
a  rock.  It  is  a  blessed  trust — rest,  perfect 
rest ! ' 

"I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  anything 
more  lovely  than  her  countenance  as  she  said 
this,  and  accompanying  my  silent  kiss  was  an 
unspoken  prayer  that  no  storm  might  ever 
tear  that  anchor  from  its  hold.  I  did  not 
anticipate  this  calamity,  for  youth  seldom 
thinks  of  death  as  a  near  possibility,  and 
Allen's  character  was  well-known  to  us  all. 
From  his  boyhood  up  he  had  maintained  a 
reputation  for  integrity,  sound  judgment,  and 
kindness  of  heart,  while  his  talents  were, 
confessedly,  of  no  mean  order.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  there  was  not  a  speck  upon  June's 
horizon,  for  the  union  would  undoubtedly  be 
acceptable  to  the  relatives  of  both  parties. 

"'We"^are  both  very  young,"  she  said, 
presently.  "He  is  just  one-and-twenty.  A 
few  years  of  waiting  may  be  good  for  us.  He 
will  learn  patience  soon  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  am 
content !' 

"This  'content'  it  was,  as  I  understood, 
although  few  others  did,  that  made  her  from 
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tliat  hour  dearer  than  ever  in  her  home,  more 
admired  and  respected  abroad.  For  her  own 
share  in  the  good  things  of  life  she  felt  that 
she  ci-aved  nothing  more  than  was  already 
hers,  and  her  active  mind  and  great,  brim- 
ming heart  sought  out  opportunities  of  be- 
stowing blessings  upon  others. 

"One  year  passed  thus — a  swift,  busy  year, 
for  the  days  were  golden  with  promise,  and 
the  nights  filled  with  dreams  that  only  visit 
healthful,  hopeful  youth — and  there  was  an- 
other Christmas  week  in  the  old  homestead, 
with  not  a  break  in  the  circle  that  had  sung 
the  former  year  out  and  the  present  in.  A 
second  cycle  wheeled  around  a  third  holiday 
season,  and,  strange  to  tell,  we  all  met  again 
under  the  same  roof,  our  ranks  unthinned. 
I  say,  now,  'strange  to  tell!'  To  me,  then, 
it  was  not  matter  of  marvel  or  especial  thanks- 
giving that  this  occurred,  for  I  had  known  no 
changes  except  the  natural  ripening  of  hope 
into  fruition,  of  desire  into  accomplishment. 
Once  more,  then,  we  sang  together  our  favorite 
songs  ;  farewells,  merry,  regretful,  and  ten- 
der, were  spoken ;  hands  were  pressed  in 
friendly  warmth  and  clinging  fondness  ;  eyes 
gazed  their  last  upon  loved  and  retreating 
forms,  and  we  parted — the  hopeful  renewal 
of- our  pledge  for  the  next  year  on  every  lip 
and  comforting  each  heart. 

*'  The  ensuing  summer  was  that  of  which  I 
spoke  awhile  ago,  when  Allen  spent  two 
months  in  our  village.  He  had  completed  the 
academic  course,  bearing  off  the  first  honor  in 
his  class,  and  was  to  go,  in  the  fall,  to  a 
famous  medical  school,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  a.way.  Of  course  he  was  at  Mrs.  Lang- 
don's  almost  constantly,  and  June's  whole 
being  bloomed  luxuriantly  under  the  con- 
tinued sunshine  of  his  presence.  Her  cheek 
became  more  round ;  her  step  elastic ;  her 
eyes  were  luminous  with  thought  and  feeling  ; 
smiles  and  blushes  came  with  ever  quickened 
pulsation  of  a  heart  moved  to  its  very  depths. 
She  was  glorious  in  her  perfected  womanhood ! 
was  very  busy  all  that  spring  and  summer." 

Here  the  narrator  stopped,  and  I  held  my 
breath,  longing  yet  fearing  to  hear  what  I 
divined  was  to  come  next.  Then  Ahe  mild 
eyes  were  turned  upon  mine,  and  in  sweet, 
steady  accents,  my  cousin  said  : — 

"I  seldom  speak  of  this,  dear,  although 
not  a  day  passes — no  !  scarcely  an  hour — in 
which  the  memory  is  not  present  with  me; 
but  June's  story  would  not  be  rightly  told, 


nor  you  be  able  to  do  her  justice,  if  I  omitted 
a  sad  passage  in  my  own  life.  To-night,  too, 
I  seem  to  be  wandering  through  the  remem- 
bered chambers  of  the  past,  rather  than  telling 
to  another  a  sadly  true  tale  of  what  has  been 
and  can  never  come  again,  for  there  is  but  one 
spring-time  in  each  life,  my  child !  God  help 
those  who  have  never  known  its  freshness  and 
beauty ! 

"I  expected  to  be  married  to  Luther  Grey 
that  fall,  and  my  preparations  for  this  event 
engrossed  so  much  of  my  time  that  it  was 
very  easy  for  June  to  have  that  portrait  taken 
without  my  knowledge.  The  artist  was  a 
friend  of  Allen's,  and  came,  at  his  invitation, 
to  our  rural  neighborhood.  I  have  heard  of 
him  since  as  a  successful  painter,  but  he  never 
achieved  a  greater  success  than  that  likeness 
of  my  darling.  She  intended  it  as  a  bridal 
gift.  The  bridal  never  came  !  One  week  be- 
fore the  time  set  for  our  marriage  Luther  was 
called  to  the  city  by  business,  was  smitten 
by  fever  on  the  journey,  and  died  among 
strangers  ! 

''I  have  forgotten  much  that  followed.  I 
had  never  felt  sorrow  until  then,  and  the  shock 
prostrated  me  utterly.  Mine  was  not  a  nature 
to  find  a  tonic  in  a  single  mighty  grief.  I  was 
to  be  taught  endurance  by  repeated  lessons. 
But  more  distinctly  than  the  comfortings  of 
parents  and  kindred,  although  these  were  not 
wanting,  do  I  remember  the  consolation  I  drew 
from  June' s  society  and  sympathy.  She  would 
sit  with  me  for  hours  together,  when  I  could 
scarcely  bear  to  hear  or  to  speak  a  syllable, 
holding  my  hand  in  heps  or  supporting  my 
head ;  soothing  my  paroxysms  of  rebellious 
woe  by  mute  caresses,  or,  when  she  thought 
that  I  could  heed  them,  whispering  words  of 
holy  truth,  droppings  of  oil  and  wine  into  the 
bruised  and  mangled  heart.  Months  elapsed 
before  she  alluded,  however  distantly,  to  her 
betrothal.  As  for  me — I  shame  to  own  it,  but 
I  was  young,  and  undisciplined  by  affliction — 
I  could  not  bear  to  introduce  the  subject. 
Not  that  I  was  so  meanly  selfish  as  to  envy 
her  happier  fate  ;  but  we  had  been  as  one  in 
joy  for  so  long,  had  traced  our  futures  in  the 
self-same  tints,  and  henceforward  all  was  to 
be  changed — the  light  was  all  on  her  head, 
the  darkness  on  mine.  I  do  not  excuse  the 
sinful  repinings  that  then  seemed  to  prove  me 
unworthy  to  be  her  mate.  The  time  came 
when  I  was  punished  for  these. 

"New  Year's  day  arrived,  and  I  passed  it 
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alone,  obstinately  refusing  to  admit  any  one 
to  my  chamber  through  its  heavy,  heavy 
hours.  All  that  in  other  days  made  the  anni- 
versary dear  and  joyous  combined  to  augment 
the  gloom  of  this  day  of  mourning.  I  called 
myself  unfortunate,  stricken  of  God,  wounded 
beyond  the  power  of  .mortality  to  endure.  I 
did  not  know  that  there  crawled  upon  the 
Creator's  footstool  a  more  ungrateful,  muti- 
nous worm  than  I  was  bent  upon  being.  Just 
at  nightfall  June's  step  and  knock  sounded  in 
the  hall,  outside  my  room.  I  actually  hesi- 
tated, in  my  madness,  whether  to  open  to  her 
or  not.  The  gentle  rap  came  again,  and  my 
better  feelings  moved  upon  me  to  unlock  the 
door.  Oh !  the  face  that  met  my  fierce,  tear- 
less gaze  !  So  pale,  so  solemn,  yet  so  eloquent 
of  boundless  compassion  and  love  !  It  was  as 
if  a  pitying  angel  had  folded  her  wings  upon 
the  threshold.  She  closed  and  relocked  the 
door,  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  wept  over  me, 
calling  me  by  endearing  names  until  my  hard, 
bitter  mood  gave  way  under  the  gracious 
shower.  Still  hushing  me  upon  her  heart,  as 
she  would  have  done  a  sobbing,  tired  child,  she 
sang  lulling  airs  and  sacred  words  until  I  fell 
asleep.  I  awoke  two  hours  later  to  find  her 
supporting  me  yet,  and  all  dark  about  us  ex- 
cept where  the  decaying  fire  showed  a  dull 
red,  and  still,  save  for  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 

"  'You  have  not  tired  me,'  said  June,  reas- 
suringly, as  I  exclaimed  at  my  protracted 
slumber.  '  I  have  been  watching  that  star. 
How  bright  it  is  ! ' 

''She  pointed  to  one  visible  between  the 
curtains  of  the  window  nearest  the  bed, 
gleaming  like  a  ruby  in  the  winter  sky.  I 
lay  back  against  her  shoulder,  and  looked  at 
it  with  her.  The  piercing  ray  affected  me 
singularly.  It  was  like  a  calm,  searching 
eye  that  read  my  thoughts,  rebuked  the  earth- 
liness  of  my  desolation.  June's  voice  stole 
into  the    stillness  like  a  strain  of  majestic 


'  Within  my  soul  there  is  no  light 

Save  the  red  light  of  stars ; 
I  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

0  star  of  strength !  I  see  thee  stand 

And  smile  upon  my  pain ; 
Thoti  beckonest  with  thy  jnailed  hand. 

And  I  am  strong  again  ! 

Oh,  fear  not,  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  know,  ere  long — 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong  ! ' 


"'June!  June!'  I  cried,  clinging  to  her 
neck  and  weeping  afresh,  '  I  have  feared  and 
have  failed !  I  have  sufi"ered  without  learn- 
ing strength  !     Help  me  ! ' 

"She  did  help  me,  as  she  knew  best  how 
to  do.  Her  teachings  were  of  childlike  sub- 
mission and  filial  trust ;  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
love  that  makes  of  the  very  hurt  wherewith 
the  Father  is  constrained  to  chasten  his  be- 
loved the  medicine  for  the  wound ;  brings 
forth  from  the  thorny  seed  of  affliction  the 
precious  bloom  of  faith,  love,  and  a  deathless 
hope  of  life  and  joy  beyond  the  grave.  My 
noble  friend !  She  needed  not  suffering  to 
make  her  tender  !  "We  talked  on  and  on,  until 
I  started  up  in  sudden  remorse. 

"  '0  June!  I  am  keeping  you  from  Alien 
all  this  time  !     How  cruelly  selfish  in  me  ! ' 

"  'I  shall  stay  all  night  with  you,  Martha, 
if  you  will  let  me ;  Allen  is  not  here.' 

"'Not  spending  his  holiday  with  you!'  I 
said,  incredulously.     '  How  is  that  ?' 

"  '  We  did  not  think  it  best  for  him  to  come 
on  just  now,'  was  the  quiet  evasion. 

"Allen  told  me,  many  months  later,  what 
she  had  not  allowed  me  to  suspect — namely, 
that  he  stayed  away  at  her  request.  She 
feared  that  his  coming  would  revive  too  pain- 
fully in  my  mind  the  memory  of  the  gather- 
ings of  the  three  preceding  New  Year's  days. 

' '  It  was  about  this  time  that  she  took  up  a 
course  of  study  he  had  marked  out  for  her ; 
readings  of  history,  philosophy,  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  French.  I  had  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits,  and  she  enticed  me  into  working 
with  her.  It  did  me  good,  by  calling  off  ray 
thoughts  from  morbid  indulgence  in  sorrow, 
and  she  studied  with  avidity  and  success,  to 
gratify  him  whose  rapid  strides  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  medical  knowledge  had  not  impaired 
his  love  of  scholastic  lore.  Thus  matters  went 
on  until  he  received  his  diploma.  This  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  their  engagement.  Mean- 
while, my  uncle  and  aunt,  at  whose  house 
they  were  betrothed,  had  died  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  ;  two  of  their  sons,  both 
of  my  sisters,  and  Nellie  Grey  were  married ; 
Phoebe  Lane  had  removed  to  the  West,  and 
Harry  Frost  was  in  Europe.  June  and  I,  thus 
left  to  each  other,  were  more  nearly  insepara- 
ble than  ever.  Allen  was  anxious  to  marry 
so  soon  as  he  received  his  doctor's  degree, 
but  his  more  judicious  friends  opposed  this 
proceeding  as  imprudent,  and  June  could  not 
gainsay  their  arguments.    He  had  no  fortune, 
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and  her  portion  was  exceedingly  moderate. 
It  would  have  been  mere  romantic  folly  in 
them  to  wed  until  he  had  a  prospect  of  a  set- 
tled practice.  Appealed  to  by  his  advisers 
and  iiers,  June  undertook  to  reconcile  him  to 
t'.ie  delay. 

"  '  I  will  never  be  a  clog  to  you  !'  she  said, 
firmly.  *  After  all,  it  is  only  waiting  a  little 
longer,  and' — forcing  one  of  her  bright  smiles 
— *  surely  we  should  be  used  to  that  by  this 
time,  Allen.' 

*'*The  last  year  in  the  felon's  cell  is  the 
most  tedious,'  he  responded.  But  he  yielded 
finally,  although  with  indifferent  grace. 

"For  some  months  he  was  in  wretched 
spirits,  and  chafed  sorely  at  the  unsatisfactory 
drifting  from  probability  to  chance,  from  what 
looked,  at  a  distance,  like  certainty,  to  disap- 
pointment. June  bore  up  bravely.  Where 
work  was  demanded,  he  might  be  the  stronger, 
but  in  this  season  of  suspense,  of  wearisome 
waiting  and  hopes  often  deferred,  her  cheerful 
fortitude  surpassed  his.  Her  letters  were 
long  and  frequent,  and  breathed  in  every  line 
her  steadfast  devotion  to  him  ;  her  sanguine 
belief  that  he  must  succeed  in  the  end ;  her 
cenviction  that  this  trial  was  the  needful  cloud 
upon  their  otherwise  clear  sky,  from  the  sha- 
dow of  which  they  would  emerge  with  reno- 
vated trust  in  Providence,  and  better  fitted  to 
perform  their  life-work.  The  man  who  would 
not  rally  at  such  encouragement  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  Allen  Morley  was  no 
craven.  Partly  on  account  of  his  own  merits, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  friends,  he  was 
at  length  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  a  flour- 
ishing medical  connection  in  the  city  of  N . 

Soon  the  news  crept  through  the  large  band 
of  June's  friends  and  acquaintances  that,  after 
six  years'  waiting,  she  was  to  become  the  wife 
of  her  first  and  only  love.  By  Allen's  request, 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  New  Year's 
day.  It  was  to  be  an  important  occasion,  for 
Emma  Langdon,  June's  younger  and  only 
sister,  was  to  bestow  her  hand  at  the  same 
time  upon  my  cousin,  Edward  Nouland. 

**  One  afternoon — I  remember  the  date  well, 
it  was  the  fifth  of  December — June  and  I  were 
closeted  in  my  room,  deep  in  talk  of  past, 
present,  and  future  experiences.  She  spoke 
more  freely  of  Allen  than  was  her  wont,  even 
to  me — more  as  a  wife  might  speak  of  her 
husband. 

"'Poor  fellow!'  she  said,  smiling  a  little 
sadly,  '  he  used  to  wonder,  during  that  dreary 


six  months  of  waiting  for  practice,  if  he  would 
have  to  serve  for  me  fourteen  or  seven  years. 
I  prophesied  then  that  the  Father  would  be 
better  to  us  than  our  fears.  But  I  am  hum- 
bled when  I  reflect  how  poor  a  Rachel  is  to 
reward  his  faithful  service.  Don't  interrupt 
me.  Martha ;  I  foresee  your  indignant  denial  I 

of  my  self-depreciation,  and  I  thank  you  for 
it.  But — I  say  it  in  all  seriousness — it  is  no  jl| 
slight  test  of  a  man's  love  to  set  for  him  a  9 
probation  of  such  length,  and  he  should  re- 
ceive a  peerless  wife  to  compensate  him  for 
the  trial.  And  Allen  was  so  young  when  this 
tie  was  formed !  I  think,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  other  cases,  that  it  is  not  so  natural 
for  men  to  be  constant  as  it  is  for  us.  They 
like  to  have  the  prize  held  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  their  grasp,  or  they  weary  of  the 
pursuit.  But  then' — arousing  from  the  dreamy 
tone  into  which  she  had  lapsed — '  Allen  is  like 
no  other  man  that  I  ever  saw  !' 

'•  '  So  you  think !'  I  rejoined,  jestingly. 

"'And  who  has  a  better  right  to  know 
him  ?  I  have  never  been  able  to  express  even 
to  you  how  lofty  is  my  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter and  motives  ;  how  firm  is  my  belief  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  avowed  love  for  me.  I 
have  never  felt  one  pang  of  distrust ;  never 
dreamed,  for  one  second,  of  doubting  his  honor 
and  truth.  I  look  for  the  continuance  of  his 
aft'ection  and  fidelity  as  surely  as  I  do  for  the 
sun  to  rise  to-morrow.' 

"We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Emma  Langdon. 

"  '  .June  !'  she  called,  breathlessly.  *  Come 
home,  at  once  !     Allen  is  there  !' 

"  June  grew  pale  with  surprise. 

"  'Allen!  what  brings  him,  now?'  she  ar- 
ticulated. 

"  '  I  suppose  the  desire  to  see  you  !'  laughed 
Emma.  '  At  any  rate,  he  said  so  !  So,  run 
along !' 

"  The  following  morning  a  note,  was  brought 
me  before  I  was  up.  It  was  from  June,  and 
penned  hastily  at  midnight — I  judged,  shortly 
after  Allen's  departure.  She  thought  it  best 
to  inform  me,  without  delay,  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  her  marriage,  the  communication 
went  on  to  say.  Allen's  partner,  Dr.  Rich- 
ards, had,  in  settling  the  yearly  accounts  with 
his  young  colleague,  revealed  to  the  latter  th« 
fact  that  he  had  greatly  overestimated  the 
amount  of  his  income  from  the  business,  as  it 
now  stood.  It  would  bo  larger  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth — how   much    larger  they   could 
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not  yet  determine.  It  would  be  unwise,  in 
Dr.  Richards'  opinion,  for  Allen  to  marry 
upon  an  uncertainty.  At  present  he  could 
not  hope  to  support  a  wife  unless  their  estab- 
lishment were  extremely  humble. 

"  '  For  myself, '  wrote  June,  '  I  am  willing 
to  undergo  privation ;  care  not  how  simple 
may  be  my  mode  of  life,  but  Dr.  R.  dwells 
upon  the  expediency  of  Allen's  beginning  his 
professional  career  under  different  circum- 
stances.    Their  practice  is  principally  among 

tli#  wealthier  class  of  N .  with  whom 

Allen  is  already  popular.     I  can  see  that  un- 
fashionable lodgings    and   a   plainly-dressed 
wife  may  damage  him   in   their  eyes.     You 
know  his  proud,  independent  spirit,  and  can 
appreciate  how  galling  to  him  it  would  be  to 
see  me  excluded  from  the  society  in  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  move,  or  to  be  re- 
ceived there  by  sufferance.     He  promised  Dr. 
Richards  to  lay  the  case  frankly  before  me, 
and  at  the  cost  of  great  pain  and  mortification 
to  himself,  he  has  done  so.     While  declaring 
himself  to  be  willing  and  desirous  to  consum- 
mate our  engagement  at  the  time  appointed, 
and   to  bear   the   consequences  of  what  the 
world  might  consider  rash  and  premature,  he 
has   nevertheless  consented  to  abide  by  my 
decision.     You  cannot  doubt  what   that   is. 
I  should  be  recreant  to  my  self-respect,  false 
to  the  duty  I  have  pledged  to  him,  if  I  suf- 
fered him  to  sacrifice  his  fair  prospects  to  my 
impatience.     To  you  I  confess  that  my  heart 
fainted,   for   one    sickening   moment,  at   the 
thought  of  "indefinite  postponement" — cow- 
ardice, which  I  am  thankful  I  did  not  let  him 
detect.     He  has  enough  to  bear  without  the 
sight  of  my  weakness.     He  was  so  careworn 
and  haggard,  so  miserable  at  the  downfall  of 
hopes  that  seemed  so  near  their  fulfilment, 
that  I  forgot  my  share  of  the  burden  in  striv- 
ing  to  alleviate  his   unhappin.ess.     We  will 
not  talk  of  this  when  we  meet,  dear,  if  you 
please.     I  have  a  hard  task  before  me  in  con- 
vincing my  family  and  others  that  this  is  a 
slight  trial  to  me,  that  I  am  so  used  to  wait- 
ing, that  a  few  months  more  will  be  as  nothing 
added  to   the   many,    during   which   I   have 
been   in   spirit,    as  I  thought  soon  to  be  in 
name — Allen  Morley's  wife!     Do  I  seem  bold 
in  writing   that  word  ?     If  so,   forget   it !     I 
need  something  to-night  to  sustain  me — this 
has  come  so  unexpectedly  upon  me  !     I  must 
be  tired  and  nervous.     I  can  attribute  to  no 
other  cause  the  nameless  dread  that  shakes 


my  spirit.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  cast  the 
shadow  of  blame  upon,  Allen,  nor  suffer  others 
to  do  so,  in  your  hearing.  '  He  has  acted 
nobly  throughout  the  matter.  The  change  is 
all  my  work,  my  own  free  choice.  My  trust 
in  him  was  never  stronger.' 

"Judging  rightly  that  my  presence  would 
be  a  support  to  her,  I  went  over  to  Mrs. 
Langdon's,  directly  after  breakfast,  and  found 
the  family  in  great  confusion  ;  Emma  crying  ; 
Mrs.  Langdon  gravely  inquisitive,  and  two 
sisters-in-law,  who  had  dropped  in,  severely 
censorious  of  the  mismanagement  displayed 
by  both  Allen  and  June,  in  not  knowing  more 
about  their  pecuniary  affairs  before  setting 
the  wedding-day.  One  of  them  went  so  far 
as  to  intimate  that  the  suggested  postpone- 
ment savored  of  disrespect,  on  Allen's  part,  to 
his  chosen  bride  and  her  family.  June  looked 
up  quickly. 

"  '  You  must  not  say  that,  Fanny  !  Allen  is 
the  soul  of  honor ;  otherwise  he  might,  from 
considerations  of  mistaken  delicacy,  have  let 
things  take  their  course.  There  has  always 
been  perfect  confidence  between  us.  I  might 
have  complained,  had  he  failed  to  repose  this 
in  me  now.  I  "suggested"  the  change — 
not  he !  He  would  marry  me  to-morrow,  if 
I  would  let  him  injure  himself  and  me  by  so 
doing !' 

"She  asked  my  help  in  packing  her  wed- 
ding-clothes out  of  sight  in  the  large  new 
trunk  that  had  been  bought  for  the  bridal 
trip.  We  performed  the  task  in  silence,  fold- 
ing and  laying  away  the  fine  linen,  wrought 
by  loving  fingers,  the  soft  flannels  and  sheer 
muslins,  the  handsome  dresses  provided  by 
her  mother  for  her  favorite  child,  handker- 
chiefs, collars,  and  ribbons  we  had  selected 
together ;  all  the  best  of  their  kind,  for  the 
doctor's  bride  must  be  well  apparelled  among 
her  new  acquaintances.  In  everything  Allen' s 
taste  had  been  studiously  consulted.  Not  a 
chintz  wrapper  had  been  chosen  without 
thought  of  how  he  would  like  it.  The  entire 
wardrobe  was  that  of  his  wife,  and  would  suit 
no  one  else.  The  last  article  was  laid  in,  the 
white  crape  shawl  in  the  tray  allotted  to  it, 
and  the  dainty  parasol  with  its  rich  white 
silk  fringe  beside  it,  and  the  spring-lock  clicked 
into  its  place.  To  my  aching  heart  it  sounded 
like  the  closing  of  a  coffin-lid,  but  June  did 
not  shed  a  tear  in  my  sight. 

"Emma  was  married  at  the  time  set  for  the 
doable  wedding,  and  June  was  first  bridesmaid. 
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We  had  a  gay  time,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
all  appeared  hilarious.  For  my  part,  I  have 
often  felt  more  cheerful  at  a  funeral.  Allen 
was  not  there.  He  made  professional  business 
the  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  hut  wrote 
privately  to  June  that  he  could  not  risk  being 
present  in  a  scene  that  would  bring  to  him  so 
vividly  the  sense  of  his  own  great  disappoint- 
ment. For  the  first  time  I  called  him  selfish 
and  unmanly  in  my  secret  thoughts.  Since 
8he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  curious  eyes, 
and  prying  tongues,  and  suspicious  whispers, 
it  was  surely  his  duty  to  stand  at  her  side  and 
assist  her  to  support  the  ordeal.  I  had  not 
known  how  brave  she  was  until  that  night ; 
I  have  never  questioned  since  the  truth  of  the 
stories  told  of  martyrs  who  sang  and  smiled 
at  the  stake.  Her  flow  of  spirits  had  no 
semblance  of  recklessness  ;  it  looked  like  the 
blithe,  spontaneous  outgushings  of  a  happy 
heart.  Her  hospitality  was  thoughtful  and 
free,  pleasing  all,  and  overlooking  none.  The 
gossips  forgot  to  remark  how  well  she  bore 
her  recent  trial — forgot,  indeed,  that  she  had 
anything  to  bear.  *  If  Allen  does  not  choose 
to  recollect  this,'  I  said,  in  my  cynical  mus- 
ings, *  it  is  not  wonderful  that  others  find  it 
convenient  to  overlook  the  extent  of  her  self- 
devotion.' 

"Time  did  not  fly  the  rest  of  that  winter 
and  spring  ;  the  days  crept  by  with  lagging, 
noiseless  tread.  I  used  to  fancy  there  was 
something  ominous  in  the  dead  hush  and  calm 
of  our  life.  I  say  *  our,'  for  June  and  I  were 
always  together.  I  could  see  subsequently 
that  she  clung  to  me  like  a  child  that  feels 
the  first  chill  of  coming  evening,  with  a  vague 
sense  of  loneliness  and  terror,  the  cause  of 
which  she  knew  not  herself.  Allen  had  spoken 
once  of  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  claim 
her  by  midsummer ;  but  when  July  came,  he 
paid  us  a  visit  of  a  week,  and  '  feared,'  as  he 
told  me — and  I  suppose  June  also — that  he 
must  not  look  forward  to  having  a  home  of 
his  own  before  the  winter.  I  had  never  liked 
him  so  little  as  during  this  week's  vacation, 
yet  he  found  more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  our 
townspeople  than  ever  before.  His  manners 
were  more  suave,  his  conversation  entertain- 
ing, and  he  had  greatly  improved  in  personal 
appearance.  June  saw  no  fault  in  him  ;  only 
grieved  that  his  spirits  were  so  often  de- 
pressed. 

'*'  '  He  feels  our  prolonged  separation  too 
keenly  for  his  peace  of  mind,'  she  said  to  me. 


*  It  almost  breaks  my  heart  when  he  speaks 
of  it.' 

"  I  learned  later  that  he  had  criticized  her 
appearance  and  dress  on  several  occasions — a 
thing  unprecedented  in  their  intercourse ;  had 
cautioned  her  against  becoming  '  countrified' 
and  'prim,'  especially  against  'growing  sober 
before  her  time.' 

"  '  Poor  girl !'  he  once  said,  in  savage  self- 
reproach,  '  what  have  I  ever  been  to  you  but 
a  slow  blight  upon  your  life  ?' 

"  Her  answer  was  instant :  '  A  blessing  alld 
a  glory,  Allen  !  the  best  gift  Heaven  ever  made 
me!' 

"The  afternoon  before  he  left  for  his  post 
of  duty  I  stood  with  them  on  the  piazza, 
watching  the  sunset.  June  was  thinner  and 
paler  than  usual  that  season,  and  as  she 
leaned  against  a  pillar  of  the  porch,  looking 
towards  the  west,  the  strong  light  showed 
this  only  too  plainly.  She  was  thinking,  pro- 
bably, of  the  morrow's  parting,  for  there  was 
a  drawn,  painful  look  about  her  mouth,  and 
an  expression  of  sad,  dreary  longing  in  her 
beautiful  eyes.  I  saw  that  Allen  was  eying 
her  narrowly,  while  he  tried  to  talk  to  me, 
and  imagining  that,  like  myself,  he  desired  to 
comfort  the  tired,  faithful  spirit  that  had 
passed  the  best  years  of  life  in  patient  waiting, 
in  the  hope  of  finally  becoming  his,  I  slipped 
quietly  away. 

"  '  June  !'  I  heard  him  say,  abruptly,  before 
I  was  out  of  hearing,  'for  Heaven's  sake  do 
not  look  so  dolorous  !  It  makes  you  appear 
a  good  ten  years  older !' 

"I  had  nearly  turned  back  to  rate  him 
hotly  for  his  unfeeling  and  ungentlemanly 
address,  but  second  thought  showed  me  the 
manifest  impropriety  of  interference. 

"  Autumn  drew  on,  and  early  in  November 
June  was  called  from  home  by  the  illness  of 
her  sister  Emma.  She  was  absent  seven 
whole  weeks.  We  corresponded  regularly, 
although  her  letters  were  brief,  and  devoted 
principally  to  accounts  of  Emma,  her  home, 
husband,  and  baby — 'the  fresh  young  June,' 
the  fond  aunt  styled  her.  These  seemed  to 
engross  her  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thoughts 
of  her  own  concerns.  She  was  expected  back 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  I  meant  to  be  among 
the  first  to  greet  her ;  but  an  inconvenient 
instalment  of  company  detained  me  in  my 
own  home  until  past  ten  o'clock.  Too  impa- 
tient to  wait  until  morning,  I  only  stayed  to 
see  the  last  of  the  rnal  apropos  guests  cross 
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the  threshold,  when,  saying  to  ray  mother 
'that  I  should  not  be  in  again  that  night,  I 
threw  a  cloak  over  my  head  and  ran  through 
the  garden  to  Mrs.  Langdon's.  The  back  en- 
trance was  not  yet  fast,  but  I  met  none  of  the 
family.  I  entered,  stole  up  stairs,  and  knocked 
at  June's  door.     It  was  locked  on  the  inside. 

"'June!'  I  called,  supposing  she  had  re- 
tired, '  are  you  awake  ?     It  is  I ! ' 

"There  was  a  hasty  rustling  within,  as  of 
papers  being  pushed  or  dragged  over  the  floor, 
the  key  was  turned,  and  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms. 

"  *  And  how  are  you  ?'  I  asked,  pulling  her 
around,  that  the  light  might  fall  upojn  her 
face.     *  My  beauty  !  how  tired  you  look  !' 

"  'I  have  travelled  far  to-day,'  she  returned, 
hastily,  *  and  I  have  not  had  a  night  of  unin- 
terrupted sleep  in  six  weeks.  I  told  you,  did 
I  not,  that  while  Emma  was  so  ill  Baby  June 
was  brought  into  my  room  ?  Afterwards,  I 
would  not  let  her  go.  She  is  the  dearest  little 
thing ! ' 

"This  was  plausible,  but  I  was  not  deceived. 
The  first  glimpse  of  that  colorless  face,  the 
deep,  unutterable  melancholy  of  the  eyes,  the 
dark  shadows  beneath  them  that  spoke  of 
nights  and  days  of  wretchedness,  the  unna- 
tural smile  and  hollow  voice,  struck  chill 
horror  to  my  heart.  I  asked  no  questions, 
according  to  our  custom,  but  talked  about 
Emma,  and  the  baby,  and  neighborhood  news, 
as  she  evidently  wished  me  to  do,  for  half  an 
hour.  Then  I  said  :  '  Had  you  not  better  go 
to  bed,  dear?     You  need  rest.' 

"  She  seemed  embarrassed,  and  stood,  lean- 
ing her  forehead  on  her  hand,  for  a  whole 
minute,  as  in  irresolution,  or  reluctant  to 
speak.  Then  she  took  my  fingers  in  hers.  I 
can  feel  their  fevered  clasp  now  ! 

"  *  I  intended  to  keep  it  from  you,  Martha, 
until  after  to-morrow.  I  feared  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  day  to  you.  But,  since  you 
are  here,  it  may  be  best  that  you  should  know 
all.  I  was  busy  when  you  came  to  the  door ; 
I  ought  to  finish  my  task  to-night.  Do  not 
let  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  trouble  you 
too  much,  my  dearest  friend !  That  it  will 
afi'ect  you  I  know,  for  you  do  love  me,  Martha  ! 
See  here  !' 

"She  drew  from  beneath  the  table  a  heap 
of  letters  and  small  packages,  collected  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  sbeet  of  stout  wrapping- 
paper.  My  eye  caughi  the  superscription  of 
that  which  lay  uppermost. 


Dr.  Allen  Morley, 


N- 


The  shock  was  overwhelming.  I  sank  into  a 
chair,  sick  and  trembling  ;  then  a  rush  of 
tears  came  to  my  relief.  It  was  long  before 
I  could  utter  a  word.  Even  I  failed  her  in 
her  hour  of  extremest  need.  I  sat,  silent  and 
despairing,  while  she  finished  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  bulky  parcel; 
folded  the  paper  about  it  and  corded  it  up 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  small  hands. 
Then — this  is  literal  truth,  my  dear! — she 
took  down  an  inkstand  and  traced  the  familiar 
address,  for  the  last  time,  in  firm,  legible 
characters  on  the  outside.  As  she  raised  her- 
self from  the  floor  where  she  had  knelt  to  do 
this  the  clock  struck  twelve !  She  shivered, 
as  in  an  ague  fit ;  looked  at  me  with  a  piteous 
smile,  a  thousand  times  more  mournful  than 
tears,  and  covered  her  face  with,  her  hands., 

"  '  Seven  years  !  seven  years  !' 

"  I  have  been  in  many  scenes  of  distress 
since  then  ;  have  heard  many  wails  of  be- 
reavement, but  never  has  there  sounded  in 
my  ears  anything  else  so  plaintive,  so  expres- 
sive of  wounded  love  and  regretful  anguisii 
as  that  one  low,  sad  cry.  'God  forgive  him  !'  >^, 
burst  from  my  lips.  I  am  afraid  the  accent 
as  well  as  the  inward  sentiment  were  those  of 
a  curse,  more  than  a  supplication  for  a  blessing 
upon  the  author  of  her  woe.  Her  ear  was 
quick  to  detect  my  meaning. 

"  'You  wrong  him,  Martha  !  He  was,  and 
he  is  good  !  He  could  not  help  being  weaned 
from  me.  He  tried  to  keep  his  heart  steady 
to  its  allegiance.  He  would  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  letter  of  his  pledge,  although 
the  spirit  had  died  out.  He  never  designed 
to  desert  me.  But  he  is  moving  in  a  diflferent 
sphere  from  mine ;  is  courted  and  flattered, 
and  he  was  always  ambitious.  Then,  too, 
while  he  has  barely  reached  his  prime,  I  have 
passed  the  first  bloom  of  youth.  I  feel  that  I. 
have  grown  old  very  fast.' 

"  '  Waiting  for  him  !'  I  ejaculated,  warmly. 

"  '  Hush,  dear !  Had  this  engagement  ended 
in  one  year  from  the  time  it  was  formed,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same.  Having  once 
loved  him,  I  could  never  have  married  any 
other  man.  Do  not  dislike  him  because  I 
have  ceased  to  please  him.  He  is  not  to 
blame.  This  change  has  been  growing  a  long 
time.  I  can  see  it  all  now.  When,  through  , 
his  representations,  I  postponed  our  marriage, 
a  year  ago,  I  thought  it.  was  all  my  doing ;  I  : 
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am  sure  now  that  his  heart  shrank  from  ful- 
filling the  compact  even  then.  I  was  blind, 
selfishly  blind,  not  to  have  discerned  it,  and, 
hy  breaking  the  engagement  myself,  spared 
liim  further  pain ;  saved  him  from  the  odium 
lliat  will,  I  fear,  attach  to  him.  He  loves  no 
one  else,  he  says,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual 
vvaning  of  his  affection  for  eighteen  months 
past.  I  am  not  the  only  sufferer.  This  has 
been  and  is  still  a  great  sorrow  to  him.  Now, 
dear,  we  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  need  rest  to 
prepare  me  for  what  is  yet  to  come.  I  must 
answer  questions,  you  know,  and  I  must  shield 
him  !  Mother  knows  nothing  yet,  nor  Emma, 
although  it  is  five  weeks  since  our  correspon- 
dence closed.  I  felt  that  all  was  not  right, 
and  finally  gathered  courage  to  write,  implor- 
ing him  to  deal  truly  with  me  and  tell  me  all. 
I  fear  I  am  not  very  coherent.*  Again  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  the  poor,  pale 
lips  were  wrung,  not  wreathed,  by  a  smile. 
'  But  I  have  maintained  a  show  of  composure 
in  the  sight  of  others  until  to-night,  and  I  am 
weary — God  only  knows  how  weary  !  Forgive 
me  for  distressing  you  !  You  will  stand  by 
me,  won't  you  ?  will  help  me  defend  him,  for 
there  will  be  harsh,  unjust  things  said  of  him, 
and  that  I  cannot  bear !  Now,  kiss  me ; 
good-night,  dear!  Our  Father  in  heaven 
give  you  a  happy  New  Year,  and  grant  me 
strength  !' 

"My  dear  child,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
to  speak  lightly  of  woman's  constancy,  and 
there  are  those  who  exchange  one  lover  for 
another  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  they 
would  slip  a  glove  from  the  hand.  But,  if 
only  in  memory  of  the  sad,  simple  tale  I  have 
told  you  of  one  heart's  loyalty — staunch, 
stainless,  and  abiding — never  let  these  slurs 
pass  unreproved  in  your  presence.  Such 
women,  and  there  are  many  as  true,  love  for 
a  life-time." 

"  Did  she  ever  meet  Allen  again  ?  (How  I 
hate  him  !)"  said  I. 

"Once.  In  the  spring  of  that  same  year, 
we  both  paid  a  visit  to  Emma.  We  went  by 
rail,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  with  that 

loading  from  N ,  a  large  wedding-party 

from  that  city  came  on  board.  It  soon  ap- 
])eared  that  most  of  them  had  only  escorted 
tiie  happy  pair  to  this  point,  and  were  to 
return  upon  the  next  down  train.  Conspicu- 
ous among  the  gay  and  laughing  group  was 
the  figure  of  Allen  Morley  I  June  and  I  were 
thickly  veiled,  and   remained  very  quiet,   not 


speaking  or  moving  lest  he  should  recognize 
us.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  he  did 
not,  for  he  stood  for,  at  least,  five  minutes, 
talking  to  a  lady  directly  across  the  aisle  from 
us,  and  so  near  to  June,  that  she  could  have 
touched  his  arm.  At  his  entrance,  her  hand 
had  closed  convulsively  upon  mine,  and  while 
he  spoke,  the  pressure  tightened  until  it  was 
really  painful.  I  could  have  said,  too,  that 
she  held  her  breath,  lest  she  should  lose  an 
accent  of  his  voice.  He  lingered  on  the  cars 
until  the  last  moment,  and  was  uttering  his 
hurried  adieux,  when  the  first  movement  of 
the  train  at  starting  jostled  him  against  June's 
shou,lder. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon  !'  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat  in  courteous  apology,  true  to  his  instinct 
of  gentlemanliness,  in  the  haste  and  bustle  of 
the  moment. 

"The  next  instant  he  had  sprung  from  the 
platforrft  and  we  left  him  behind.  We  made 
no  allusion  to  the  meeting,  for  many  miles. 
Indeed,  we  did  not  speak  at  all,  for  June's 
bowed  head  warned  me  to  forbear  comment  or 
inquiry.  At  last  she  looked  up,  and  again 
pressed*  my  hand. 

"  '  I  must  never  see  him  again,  Martha  I 
never ! ' 

"  I  understood  the  touching  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  power  he  still  possessed  to  move 
the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart,  and  devoutly 
hoped  that  the  pathways  so  widely  sundered 
might  from  that  hour  never  cross  one  another. 
They  did  not.  They  will  meet  no  more  until 
the  great  day." 

"What  became  of  him?"  I  questioned, 
further. 

"He  lives  yet — prosperous,  and,  the  world 
says,  happy.  He  was  married  about  a  year 
after  his  rupture  with  June,  to  a  '  fast'  belle, 
with  red  cheeks  and  saucy  black  eyes  ;  volu- 
ble of  speech ;  superficial  as  to  education, 
and  who  bantered  him  at  their  wedding-feast, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  guests,  upon  his 
former  'love  scrape.'  I  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  inferences  as  to  her  delicacy  and 
depth  of  feeling." 

"  And  she  !"  I  looked  up  with  moist  eyes, 
now,  into  the  noble  face  bent  towards  me  from 
the  mantel.  I  could  have  fancied  that  tlia 
head  was  encircled  by  a  halo,  such  as  wor- 
shipping painters  love  to  throw  around  the 
brows  of  mart^^rs  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight  against  great  odds  and  entered  into  rest. 

"She   walked    on    in   her    appointed  way, 
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meeklj,  yet  brightly  still ;  more  mindful  than 
ever,  if  that  were  possible,  of  others'  weal ; 
charitable,  with  holy  pity  to  the  erring ; 
gentle  to  the  lowly,  full  of  sympathy  with  the 
suffering,  an  angel  of  mercy  to  all  upon  whom 
her  shadow  fell.  Such  goodness  was  not  with- 
out many  admirers.  More  than  one  sought 
her  hand  perse  veringly,  in  spite  of  her  twenty- 
six  years  and  the  story  of  her  disappointment ; 
but  she  listened  to  none. 

"'How  could  I?'  she  said  to  me,  once, 
when  I  spoke  of  her  rejection  of  an  estimable 
suitor.  *  I  told  him,  plainly,  that  I  had  no 
love  to  give  him.  The  cup  is  as  bitter,  now, 
as  when  it  was  first  pressed  to  my  reluctant 
lips,  but  the  Father  gave,  and  shall  I  refuse 
to  drink  it?' 

*' Yet  I  have  heard  acquaintances  of  years' 
standing  compliment  her  upon  her  unflagging 
spirits  ;  her  mother  told  me  she  had  never 
seen  her  downcast  for  an  instant,  and  her 
sister  would  look  on,  with  a  sigh  of  envious 
admiration,  as  her  children  frolicked  with 
their  best-loved  playfellow,  'Aunt  June,'  and 
say,  '  How  fortunate  it  was  for  herself  and  for 
others  that  June's  temperament  enabled  her 
to  throw  off  care  so  easily.'  I  knew  better, 
and  the  merciful  Father  comprehended  the 
full  extent  of  her  patience,  her  loving  kind- 
ness, and  heroic  self-sacrifice.  When  the 
precious  fruit  was  fully  ripe,  He  put  forth  His 
hand  and  took  it.  She  has  lived  in  the  un- 
clouded light  of  His  love  for  seven  years." 


MY  FIRST  ATTEMPT. 

It  has  been  the  great  ambition  of  my  life 
to  be  an  authoress  ;  not  that  I  have  dared  to 
think  of  being  a  famous  one — I  may  come  to 
that  point  some  time — but  thus  far  I  have  felt 
that  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could  but  see 
something  of  mine  in  print.  From  my  child- 
hood, visions  of  myself  as  a  writer  have  danced 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  have  thrilled  with  de- 
light as  I  have  imagined  some  one  pointing 
me  out  as  the  talented  authoress  of  "those 
delightful  sketches  in  the Magazine." 

Hitherto,  however,  notwithstanding  all  my 
devotion  to  the  art  of  composition,  I  have 
never  before  summoned  courage  enough  to 
attempt  an  entrance  into  the  arena  of  literary 
fame  ;  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  had 
very  little  encouragement.  I  don't  think 
people  have  appreciated  me  suflBciently.  At 
school,  though  my  compositions  were  un- 
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doubtedly  remarkable,  my  teacher  never  took 
any  particular  notice  of  them,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  my  bud- 
ding genius,  and  so,  through  her  neglect,  my 
ideas  upon  "Friendship,"  "Spring,"  and 
various  other  subjects,  are  lost  forever  to  the 
world.  At  the  moment,  I  was  filled  with  in- 
dignation at  her  treatment,  but  as  time  has 
somewhat  feealed  my  wounds,  and  as  I  am 
naturally  amiable,  I  have  forgiven  her,  and 
hope  that  her  neglect  was  owing  rather  to 
want  of  ability  to  appreciate  than  envy  of  my 
superior  talents.  Then  I  have  heard,  too. 
some  of  the  most  heart-rending  stories  of 
blood-thirsty  editors,  who  have  refused  to 
print  thrilling  stories  and  lovely  poetry, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  tormenting  their  luck- 
less authors,  and  I  have  naturally  been  afraid 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  "roar- 
ing lions."  But  true  genius  always  over- 
comes, sooner  or  later,  the  greatest  obstacles, 
and  so  I  have  determined  to  make  one  mor« 
attempt  to  reach  the  coveted  goal. 

If  I  should  be  rejected — but  I  will  not  think 
of  that ;  I  would  rather  dwell  upon  the  idea 
that  my  article  will  be  accepted,  and  imagine 
myself  waiting  anxiously  for  the  magazine  in 
which  it  is  to  appear.  How  eagerly  I  shall 
turn  over  the  pages  until  my  eye  rests  upon 
the  familiar  yet  unfamiliar  words  L  How  I 
shall  torment  my  friends  by  repeatedly  in- 
quiring if  they  have  read  that  article  in  the 
magazine,  and  what  they  think  of  it !  The 
mere  thought  exhilarates  me  so  now,  when  it 
is  only  fancy,  that  I  hardly  know  what  will 
become  of  me  should  the  idea  resolve  itself 
into  reality. 

Pshaw !  there  comes  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  thrusting  itself  before  me.  Well ! 
I  will  meet  it  bravely.  Suppose  my  poor  little 
attempt  is  ignominiously  rejected!  Ah,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  become  from  that  instant 
a  cynic,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity.  I  know  I  should  be  an  editor- 
hater  for  life.  But  there  is  consolation,  even 
in  that  view  of  the  question.  Have  not  many 
of  our  very  first  writers  been  unsuccessful  at 
first  ?  And  then  no  one  need  ever  know  that 
I  tried  for  the  prize  and  failed,  for  I  intend  to 
keep  it  a  profound  secret. 

Well,  I  have  decided  to  write.  Now  comes 
the  momentous  question,  What  shall  I  write 
about  ?  I  hjave  no  disposition  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  domains  of  poetry,  and  even  if  I  had 
the  disposition,  I  fear  I  should  lack  the  ability. 
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I  never  did  attempt  anything  in  the  rhyming 
line  but  once,  and  that  was  several  years  ago, 
when  I  did  perpetrate  a  poetical  description  of 
one  of  my  schoolmates,  which  was  contained 
in  three  verses  of  four  lines  each ;  and,  as  I 
availed  myself  of  poetical  license  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  I  hardly  think  the  descrip- 
tion was  very  striking.  I  know  it  abounded 
in  allusions  to  pearly  teeth,  vermilion  lips, 
marble  necks,  and  jetty  curls.  I  believe  the 
subject  was  rather  deficient  in  every  one  of 
these  particulars,  but  I  presume  it  was  as  near 
the  truth  as  most  newspaper  poetry.  It  de- 
cided me,  however,  that  my  mission  does  not 
lie  in  the  region  of  poetry,  and  so  I  am  not 
obliged  to  decide  whether  I  shall  astonish  the 
world  with  an  epic  poem  or  merely  minister 
to  its  taste  by  a  sonnet.  But  if  I  don't  hurry 
and  choose  my  subject,  I  won't  have  any  room 
to  make  my  observations  about  it,  for  I  have 
determined  that  my  "first  attempt"  shall  not 
be  a  long  one.  Perhaps,  way  down  in  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  may  consider  myself 
competent  to  handle  any  subject,  from  a  poli- 
tical leader  on  the  state  of  the  country  down 
to  a  dissertation  on  a  coat-button  ;  but  I  want 
to  choose  one  that  will  meet  with  general 
approbation. 

Now,  "Our  Country"  would  be  a  grand 
theme,  but  I  don't  think  the  "other  sex" 
exactly  like  the  ladies  to  meddle  with  that, 
except  to  bow  acquiescence  to  all  that  they  do, 
and  as  a  lady  and  an  authoress  I  feel  bound 
to  conciliate  the  lords  of  creation.  I  must 
say,  though,  that  I  think  that  some  of  the 
women  could  have  done  quite  as  well  in  the 
field  as  some  of  our  generals  ;  indeed,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  I  think  they  might  have 
surpassed  them,  and  without  trying  very  hard, 
either.  The  other  day,  after  reading  the 
newspaper,  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  began  to 
imagine  myself  a  modern  Joan  of  Arc,  and  to 
build  castles  in  the  air,  having  for  foundation 
my  exploits  in  that  capacity.  Just  at  the 
instant  when  my  castles  had  reached  a  goodly 
altitude,  my  brother  happened  to  fire  ofi"  his 
pistol  outside  the  window.  The  start  I  made 
threw  my  airy  buildings  to  the  ground,  and 
convinced  me  that  if  my  mission  was  not  a 
poetical,  neither  was  it  a  warlike  one.  I  have 
made  a  stern  resolution  to  learn  to  shoot 
within  the  next  six  months,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  overcoming  my  nervousness.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  my  doctrines  that  women 
ought  to  cultivate  self-possession  and  courage 


more  than  they  do,  and  for  the  future  I  am 
resolved  to  be  less  afraid  of  spiders,  caterpil- 
lars, and  pistols  (three  of  my  weaknesses) 
than  I  have  hitherto  been.  I  have  a  perfect 
antipathy  to  spiders  ;  they  have  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  for  me  ;  half  of  my  en- 
joyment in  the  country  is  spoiled  by  the  in- 
trusion of  these  unwelcome  insects. 

I  have  decided  not  to  have  any  subject  this 
time,  but  will  close  this  short  efiusion  by  hop- 
ing that  the  editor  will  read  it  after  dinner, 
when  he  is  in  a  good  humor  ;  and  if  I  am 
allowed  to  come  upon  the  stage  again,  I  will 
begin  with  my  subject  at  once,  and  I  will  also 
inform  him  that  I  have  some  very  good  stories 
(in  my  estimation)  tucked  away  in  my  brain. 


THE  CASKET  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.     PABOR. 

{Pearl  the  Twelfth.) 

THE  WIFE  TO  HEK  HUSBAND. 
By  hopes  that  gathered  round  thee 

When  life  was  like  the  May, 
By  loves  whose  glory  crowned  thee 

In  manhood's  earlier  day, 
Give  up,  give  up,  the  fatal  cup 

Forever  and  forever. 
By  memories  that  muster 

Round  hearthstones  of  the  heart, 
By  joys  and  griefs  that  cluster 

In  which  we  both  have  part, 
Give  up,  give  ap,  the  fatal  cup 

Forever  and  forever. 
By  thought  of  holy  altar, 

Of  maiden  changed  to  wife ; 
Of  words  that  did  not  falter, 

That  were  to  last  through  life. 
Give  up,  give  up,  the  fatal  cup 

Forever  and  forever. 
By  little  Ben  and  Kitty, 

Who  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace 
In  that  sad,  silent  city 

Where  sorrows  ever  cease. 
Give  up,  give  up,  the  fatal  cup 

Forever  and  forever. 

LENVOI. 
So,  with  the  year,  the  casket  is  complete ; 
Its  sorrow  and  its  suffering  are  merged 
In  one  continuous  chain  ;  and  if  the  work 
Be  done  not  wisely  or  not  well,  I  pray 
You  take  the  purpose  for  the  deed,  and  find. 
Though  scattered  far  between,  the  pearls  of  faith 
In  the  liumanity  whose  centres  lie 
In  clouds  of  doubt ;  the  pearls  of  hope  and  lovo 
See  shining  through  the  drifts  of  murky  fears  ; 
And  here  and  there  see  stars  of  promise  beam 
In  arcs  wherein  are  drifting  silver-lined 
And  rose-huod  clouds ;  and  so,  and  so,  with  thanks 
For  kindly  heed  to  utterance  of  mine, 
Farewell— farewell. 


THE   PHANTOM  SKATEE. 


IT    CHARLES    D.     GARDE  TTE. 


John  Phillips  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  skaters  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most 
untiring  and  devoted  cultivator  of  that  grace- 
ful art  anybody  ever  saw.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night,  through  every  skating  season, 
found  Jack  skimming  over  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  river  that  ran  by  the  foot  of  his  garden, 
or  whirling  in  wondrous  curves  and  gyrations 
manifold  within  a  magic  circle  of  a  few  yards 
in  diameter,  whose  periphery  was  closed  by  a 
triple  line  of  admiring  spectators.  He  seemed 
to  live  on  the  ice.  People  who  wanted  to  be 
witty  insinuated  that  ice  was  his  meat  and 
drink,  and  that  he  had  been  seen  making  a 
hearty  lunch  off  a  good-sized  block  of  it, 
washed  down  by  a  draught  of  the  clear,  cold 
water  of  which  it  was  composed.  I  have  too 
often  lunched  with  Jack  off  cold  chicken  and 
ale,  however,  in  the  noontide  interval  of 
skating,  not  to  know  that  this  was  pure  in- 
vention. 

There  were  a  number  of  cottages  along  the 
river  side  on  each  side  of  the  Phillips  mansion, 
and  a  number  of  pleasant  people  lived  in  them 
— amiable  "  old  folks,"  clever  lads,  and  pretty 
lasses,  all  of  whom  (saving  the  elders,  whose 
skating  days  had  gone  by)  were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  Jack's  favorite  accomplishment, 
and  many  merry  skating  frolics  were  held 
thereon. 

Perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  accomplished 
artiste,  after  Jack,  was  a  charming  young 
damsel  o!'  some  seventeen  summers  (and  win- 
ters, for  every  season  must  and  will  count  in 
the  race  of  life),  by  name  Fanny  Leyton,  who 
lived  in  the  cottage  lowest  down  the  river, 
nearly  half  a  mile  below  Phillips's  house. 
Fanny  and  Jack  often  ran  races,  and  it  was  a 
doubtful  matter  which  was  the  swifter  of  the 
two  on  a  straight-ahead  match,  though  Jack 
far  surpassed  her  in  the  arabesque,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  evolutions  and  figures  of  the  art. 
My  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Jack  Phillips  was  desperately  smitten  with 
Miss  Fanny  ;  but  it  will  give  them  pain,  I  fear, 
to  know  that  she  looked  coldly  (even  in  sum- 
mer) upon  his  passion.  What  the  reason 
was  I  never  knew,  nor  did  he,  I  believe.  Pro- 
bably it  was  simply  one  of  those  mysterious 


caprices  that  seem  incident  to  maidenhood. 
At  all  events  it  was  a  fact,  and  to  Jack  a 
melancholy  one,  though  he  bore  up  under  it 
manfully,  and,  believing  that  "faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,"  kept  hoping  and  perse- 
vering in  his  suit  with  praiseworthy  ardor. 

Fanny  didn't  dislike  Jack,  mind  you  ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  seemed  fond  of  his  society, 
for  he  was  a  genial  fellow  and  a  thorough 
gentleman ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  simple  friendship 
and  camaraderie,  and  to  speak  of  his  love,  she 
turned  the  subject  aside  with  a  laugh,  saying 
"she  didn't  intend  to  allow  any  thought  of 
love  to  trouble  her  till  she  was  five-and- 
twenty,  at  least,  and  that  Jack  was  too  agree- 
able as  a  friend  and  companion  to  think  of 
changing  him  in  that  character."  Upon 
which  Jack  would  look  mopish  for  a  moment, 
but  soon  brighten  up  again  and  join  in  the 
laugh  ;  and  the  conversation  would  continue 
in  the  bantering  tone  Miss  Fanny  had  just 
adopted. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  between  them 
when  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  suddenly 
and  essentially  modified  them. 

Jack  had  been  kept  in  town  all  day,  very 
much  to  his  disgust,  by  some  business  it  was 
impossible  to  delay  or  neglect.  The  ice  was 
in  splendid  condition,  and  Phillips  had  bf^en 
picturing  to  himself  the  gay  scene  it  doubtless 
presented  the  while  he  was  tied  down  to  his 
desk  in  a  musty  law  office.  And,  as  if  to  vex 
him  the  more,  there  was  a  large  space  of  dirty 
frozen  water  in  the  court  on  which  his  windows 
looked,  and  every  time  he  glanced  up  from 
his  papers  he  beheld  some  five  or  six  boys, 
most  of  them  with  a  single  skate,  scudding 
up  and  down  this  oasis  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  many  a  tumble  on  the  opaque  surface 
of  the  frozen  puddle,  which  only  made  them 
the  merrier. 

"  Confound  the  brats !"  said  Jack,  savagely. 
"How .the  deuce  can  a  man  think,  with  such 
an  infernal  row  in  his  ears!  I've  a  great 
mind  to  go  out  and  drive  'em  of!"  However, 
as  Jack  was  a  most  amiable  fellow  at  bottom, 
he  didn't  execute  his  threat,  but  content ^d 
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himself  with  semi-occasional   anathemas   on 
the  urchins,  in  the  intervals  of  his  labor. 

When  he  finally  stopped  to  light  his  gas, 
they  were  gone,  and  a  couple  of  hours'  per- 
fect silence  enabled  Jack  to  finish  his  task, 
and  prepare  to  go  home.  "Let  me  see," 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  went  along.  "Yes  ! 
it  will  be  moonlight  by  about  ten  to-night, 
and,  by  George  !  I  '11  have  a  glorious  skating 
frolic  all  to  myself,  for  there  won't  be  any  one 
out,  it's  so  abominably  cold."  Jack  was 
quite  consoled  with  this  idea  ;  and  by  the  time 
he 'had  had  his  supper,  lit  his  cigar,  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  a  cheerful  wood  fire  beside 
his  widowed  mother  and  his  only  sister  Kate, 
he  was  in  a  capital  humor. 

"Kate,  how  I  wish  your  poor  foot  was 
well!"  said  he,  "so  that  you  might  go  with 
me  on  the  river  to-night.  There  won't  be  a 
soul  out,  and  we'd  have  it  all  to  ourselves." 
Kate  had  violently  sprained  her  ankle  a  few 
days  before,  in  skating. 

"Why,  John,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Phillips, 
"you  surely  don't  think  of  going  skating 
such  a  bitter  night !  You  '11  freeze  to  death, 
my  boy." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  mother!"  cried  Jack, 
cheerily.  "I  'm  used  to  it,  you  know.  And 
haven't  I  that  splendid  worsted  jacket  you 
knit  me  ?  I'd  defy  Lapland  in  that  jacket." 
"  They've  been  cutting  up  the  river  to-day, 
Jack,"  said  Kate.  "Look  out  for  air-holes." 
"Pooh  !  as  if  I  didn't  know  all  about  it," 
answered  Jack,  chucking  his  sister  playfully 
under  the  chin.  "I  '11  jump  'em,  my  dear,  if 
I  don't  see  'em  in  time  to  go  round." 

Being  aware,  from  experience,  that  remon- 
strance would  be  useless,  neither  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips nor  Kate  volunteered  any  further  remarks 
of  that  nature  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Jack  bade 
them  both  good-night,  and,  apparelling  himself 
in  skating  guise,  went  merrily  forth  to  his 
solitary  ice  frolic. 

There  was  fortunately  no  wind.  A  still, 
bitter  cold  made  everything  crisp  and  brittle. 
The  turf  crackled  under  the  foot,  and,  though 
it  was  many  inches  thick,  the  ice  ever  and 
anon  gave  a  sharp  snap  as  the  weight  of  Jack 
Phillips  pressed  for  an  instant  upon  it,  here 
and  there  in  his  erratic  course  over  its  moonlit 
surface. 

AYter  loitering,  as  it  were,  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  his  own  grounds  for  a  while,  an 
idea,  and  a  very  natural  one  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, struck  Jack  that  it  would  be  a 


pleasant  thing  to  skate  down  the  river  as  far 
as  Fanny  Leyton's  domicile,  and  have  a  look 
at  the  windows  thereof,  especially  certain  two 
that  gave  air  and  light  to  that  young  lady's 
chamber.  Jack  immediately  acted  on  this 
idea,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  brought  him- 
self gradually  to  a  stand  in  front  of  the  Leyton 
villa.  His  hope,  however,  if  such  it  was,  of 
seeing  a  light  glancing  from  the  casements, 
or  from  any  special  casement,  of  that  mansion 
proved  fallacious.  The  house  was  entirely 
dark  within,  and  the  moon,  which  was  but 
lately  risen,  shed  a  pale,  cold  glitter  on  the 
gray  stone  walls,  blackened  fantastically  here 
and  there  by  the  shadows  of  the  old  trees  that 
stood  round  them. 

Jack  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh,  and,  after 
remaining  a  few  moments  longer  in  a  sort  of 
reverie  by  the  river  bank,  struck  out  towards 
its  centre,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
homeward.  Gazing  mechanically  down  the 
stream,  as  he  shot  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
bank,  his  gaze  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
apparition  of  a  form  that  seemed  to  be  skating 
in  a  circle  near  the  further  shore,  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  lower  down.  He 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  it  was  an  optical 
illusion,  as  the  distance  and  the  uncertain 
light  thrown  by  the  moon  through  the  belt  of 
trees  that  lined  the  river  side  made  the  figure 
somewhat  sha'dowy  and  indistinct.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  skated  further  out  into  the  line  of 
vision,  and  looked  again.  No  !  there  it  was. 
an  actual  form,  curving  and  swaying  in  the 
fantastic  evolutions  of  an  accomplished  skater, 
in  the  same  spot  where  he  had  just  beheld  it 
the  instant  before. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  muttered  Jack.  "Some 
one  from  town,  I  reckon.  At  all  events,  I  '11 
run  down  and  have  a  nearer  look  at  him." 
And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  struck 
out  leisurely  down  the  river. 

A  few  yards  below  the  point  at  which  the 
form  seen  by  Jack  was  gliding  about,  the 
river  took  a  bend,  and  narrowed  suddenly, 
running  for  more  than  three  miles  between 
lofty  overhanging  banks,  from  which  the 
trees,  chiefly  hemlock  and  pine,  projected 
themselves  towards  each  other  from  either 
shore,  throwing  the  stream  into  deep  shadow, 
with  hero  and  there  a  band  of  light,  whore  a 
few  trees  had  been  cut  down,  or  had  fallen 
away  from  the  bank  with  the  gradual  wash 
of  the  soil  from  their  gnarled  roots. 


THE    PHANTOM    SKATER. 
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To  Jack's  astonishment,  no  sooner  was  lie 
fairly  under  weigli  for  the  mysterious  skater 
than  the  latter,  apparently  seeing  him  and 
divining  his  intention,  suddenly  ceased  his 
gyrations,  and,  after  an  instant's  pause,  shot 
swiftly  down  the  river,  keeping  close  in  shore, 
•and  evidently  with  the  design  of  evading 
Jack's  pursuit. 

'*  Ho,  ho  !"  said  Jack  to  himself,  half  aloud. 
'*  That 's  your  game,  is  it  ?  Very  well !  Here 
goes  for  a  chase,  my  fine  fellow  !" 

And,  putting  forth  an  additional  amount  of 
strength,  he  increased  his  speed  so  far  and 
quickly  as  to  gain  a  hundred  yards  in  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  flying  Phantom.  But  the 
other,  apparently  perceiving  this  again,  im- 
mediately increased  his  own  pace,  and,  with- 
out materially  widening  the  distance  between 
them,  sped  onward  with  a  rapidiifcy  that  defied 
Jack's  utmost  efforts  to  surpass.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  form  had  entered  the  deep  shadows 
beyond  the  bend,  and  Jack  lost  sight  of  it. 
In  another  he  again  beheld  it  flitting  across  a 
space  of  moonlight,  still  the  same  distance 
ahead,  to  become  again  lost  almost  instantly  in 
the  next  line  of  darkness.  In  this  manner, 
through  gloom  and  through  glitter,  the  chase 
continued  with  wonderful  swiftness  for  nearly 
two  miles,  neither  pursuer  nor  pursued  gain- 
ing upon  each  other. 

What  the  emotions  of  the  Phantom  were 
(for  Jack  had  begun  involuntarily  to  call  it 
thus  to  himself)  of  course  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  Phillips's  mind  was  aroused  up 
to  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  sent  the  blood 
coursing  hotly  through  his  veins,  and  caused 
a  profuse  perspiration  to  start  forth  upon  his 
bosom  and  brow  in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold. 
He,  however,  was  utterly  unconscious  of  this, 
and  felt  neither  cold,  nor  heat,  nor  fatigue. 
His  whole  soul  was  possessed  with  the  one 
fixed  resolve  of  overtaking  the  Phantom  ;  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  else  but  the 
fleeing  form  and  the  echoes  that  rolled  along 
the  glib  ice  from  the  skate-strokes  ;  nor  did 
he  relax  his  speed  for  an  instant,  whether  in 
shade  or  in  moonshine,  nor  give  other  heed 
to  his  course  than  to  make  it  as  straight  and 
swift  as  that  of  an  arrow  launched  by  a  stout 
archer  from  an  ashen  bow  ! 

The  chase  had  now  entered  on  its  third 
mile,  and  here  the  river  became  tortuous  and 
irregular,  a  sharp  curve  spreading  out  into  a 
broad,  bay-like  expanse,  and  as  suddenly 
closing  up  again  into  a  deep,  dark  gorge,  only 
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to  carve  out  its  banks  again,  a  few  yards  fur- 
ther on,  into  another  brief  space  of  clear 
moonlight  and  calm  water. 

Whenever  these  open  spaces  occurred,  the 
Phantom  hugged  the  shore,  which  was  always 
in  partial  shadow,  but  Jack  held  straight 
across  the  open  space,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
upon  the  fugitive  by  substituting  the  straight 
line  for  the  curve.  The  advantage,  however, 
had  been  but  slight  and  transient,  so  far  ;  and 
the  race  bade  fair  to  carry  them  both  to  the 
sea,  which  was  but  twenty  miles  further  down, 
when,  as  Phillips  entered  the  third  of  the 
openings  above  described,  he  beheld  (for  his 
eye  was  ever  steadily  fixed  in  quest  of  the 
Phantom),  with  a  grim  delight,  the  form  scarce 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  around  its  margin, 
and  evidently  gliding  with  diminished  speed. 
The  pace  had  at  last  begun  to  tell  upon  it'. 

Jack's  heart  bounded  fiercely,  for  he  was 
possessed  with  a  kind  of  rage  against  this 
weird  skater,  who  had  thus  far  foiled  his 
powers  of  speed  and  endurance,  and,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  he  shot,  with  the  speed  of 
light,  straight  out  across  the  moonlit  space, 
feeling  confident  that  he  should  head  the 
Phantom  off  in  the  mouth  of  the  opposite 
gorge.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  dark 
form  seen  indistinctly  skimming  along  under 
the  shadow  of  the  further  bank.  He  was 
more  than  half  way  across  the  opening,  and 
nearly  abreast  of  the  figure,  when  there  was 
a  sudden  crash ;  he  felt  the  ice  give  way  be- 
neath him,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  plunged 
into  the  deadly  cold  water,  with  a  shock  that 
caused  him  to  utter  a  wild,  sharp  shriek  of 
mingled  terror  and  pain  ere  his  head  sunk 
beneath  the  bubbling  surface ! 

Fortunately  the  river  was  not  very  deep  at 
this  point,  nor  was  the  current  at  all  rapid, 
and  in  another  moment  Jack  was  struggling 
manfully  among  the  broken  ice  to  reach  the 
firm  edge  of  the  air-hole.  But,  encumbered 
as  he  was  by  his  skates  and  his  heavy  cloth- 
ing, and  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  intense  cold 
of  the  water,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  himself 
from  a  horrible  death !  Help,  however,  was 
at  hand  !  The  Phantom  had  heard  the  shriek 
and  seen  Jack  disappear,  and,  swift  as  a  swal- 
low's flight,  it  sped  to  the  rescue.  On  the 
very  edge  of  the  air-hole  it  halted,  and,  ra- 
pidly tearing  off  a  long  cashmere  scarf  with 
which  its  throat  and  shoulders  were  protected, 
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jilauted  its  skates  firmly  athwartwise  on  the 
ice,  and  flung  tlie  end  of  the  scarf,  with  skil- 
ful aim,  right  into  Jack's  face,  crying  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice:  "Hold 
hard.  Jack,  and  never  fear  !     Now  for  it !" 

That  voice  gave  Jack  new  life.  A  sudden 
glow  seemed  to  gather  round  his  heart,  and 
to  start  the  warm  blood  afresh  through  all 
liis  stiffening  frame.  He  caught  the  scarf  in 
his  teeth,  then,  grasping  it  with  his  left  hand, 
was  enabled,  without  great  strain  upon  his 
rescuer's  strength,  to  climb  upon  the  solid 
ice,  hoarsely  ejaculating,  "God  bless  you, 
Fanny  !"  and  instantly  lost  consciousness. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Assist- 
ance must  be  had  at  once,  or  Jack  had  only 
been  saved  from  one  death  to  succumb  to 
another  almost  as  speedy.  There  stood  a 
small  cottage  on  the  nearer  shore  of  the 
stream,  inhabited  by  a  ferryman  who  carried 
freight  and  passengers  over  the  river,  for  the 
nearest  bridge  was  opposite  the  city,  three 
miles  and  more  above,  and  there  was  none 
below  for  more  than  ten.  To  this  cottage 
Fanny  Leyton,  brave  and  devoted  girl,  and  no 
longer  provoking  Phantom,  flew  rather  than 
skated.  A  few  heavy  blows  with  a  large  stone 
soon  awoke  the  inmates,  ten  hurried  words 
told  the  tale,  and  in  twenty  minutes  Jack 
Phillips  was  stripped  and  wrapped  in  blankets, 
was  laid  on  a  mattress  before  a  blazing  fire, 
while  Enoch,  the  ferryman,  concocted  a  pow- 
erful hot  gin  toddy,  his  panacea  against  all 
fleshly  ills,  for  his  slowly  reviving  guest. 

Fanny  Leyton,  having  sent  young  Enocli 
by  land  to  her  own  house  with  news  of  the 
aftair,  heroically  rebuckled  on  her  skates,  and 
started  as  swiftly  as  ever  up  the  river  to  bear 
the  tidings  to  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Kate.  In  an 
hour  Jack  was  as  well  as  ever,  apparently, 
and  took  a  second  toddy  with  decided  relish, 
and  less  than  two  hours  later  Mrs.  Phillips's 
carriage,  with  Kate  and  all  sorts  of  remedies 
and  clothing  within,  drove  up  to  the  ferry- 
man's door,  and  carried  Jack  home. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Jack  was  not 
so  well.  He  had  high  fever,  and  every  limb 
seemed  to  burn  and  throb,  as  if  with  acute 
rheumatism.  But  about  nine  o'clock  came 
Fanny,  with  anxious  inquiries  about  his  state, 
and  before  she  left  Kate,  with  whom  she  was 
in  close  confab  for  an  hour,  she  wrote  a  few 
lines  with  a  pencil,  which  she  desired  might 
be  given  to  Jack  as  soon  as  she  was  gone. 


As  my  friend  would  never  show  me  the  note 
nor  communicate  its  contents,  I  am  unable  to 
give  them  to  the  reader.  But  that  they  were 
eminently  agreeable  I  feel  confident,  for  as 
soon  as  Jack  recovered,  which  was  in  a  very 
few  days,  he  called  at  the  Leyton  mansion, 
and  continued  to  repeat  his  visits  daily  for  the 
next  month,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
announced  to  me  "and  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind" who  cared  to  know  it,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  Miss  Fanny  Leyton. 

They  have  been  married,  now,  more  than  a 
year,  and  a  happier  couple  I  never  desire  to 
see.  They  still  go  skating  now  and  then, 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  when  there  is  a 
moon ;  but  always  together,  and  so  they  are 
sure  never  to  be  betrayed  into  danger  by  the 
fantastic  chase  of  a  Phantom  Skater  ! 


SMOKE. 

BY    MELICENT    IRWIN. 

Smoke,  smoke,  this  winter's  night ! 
Where  dost  thou  go  from  the  fire  so  bright? 

Curling  in  silence  away — 
Like  a  noiseless  spirit  on  viewless  wing 
Intangible,  graceful,  aeriform  thing, 

In  blue,  and  in  white,  and  in  gray ! 

Smoke,  smoke,  this  winter's  night 
Like  you  I  'd  steal  away  if  I  might, 

On  silent,  invisible  wings! 
Out  in  the  starlight,  fearless  and  free. 
No  ban  of  the  senses  arresting  me, 

Mid  silent,  unsullied  fair  things. 

€ould  I  carry  myself  in  a  fleecy  fold, 
Or  a  curling  wreath  unnoticed,  untold, 

Rare  sights,  0  smoke,  I  'd  see ! 
From  aloft  in  fearless,  conscious  height 
Fair  dells,  when  kissed  by  the  morning  light 

And  the  work  of  the  frost-king's  glee. 

And  away  I  'd  float  to  those  I  love  best, 
And  I  'd  work  them  a  spell  of  joy  or  rest, 

With  sweetest  of  benisons  fraught. 
Unseen  and  unheard,  nor  more  in  their  way 
Than  holy  moonbeam  or  sunbeam  gay, 

I  'd  live  in  a  blissful  thought. 

Smoke,  smoke,  this  winter's  night! 

We  're  all  of  us  wrong,  and  you  are  right: 

Curling  in  silence  away — 
Away  from  the  cheer  and  the  cares  of  earth. 
From  the  lonely  vigil  or  harmless  mirth, 

It  is  you  that  is  right,  I  say  ! 

Our  spirits  like  you,  0  smoke,  should  rise 
From  things  of  earth  to  the  holy  skies 

Where  love  and  truth  endure : 
Above  calm  fields  of  upper  air. 
On  invisible  wings  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 

Seeking  the  perfect-pure. 


FANNY'S  ENGAGEMENT;  OR,  HOW  NEWS  IS  MANUFACTUEED. 


Y    MAUY    Vr.    JAXVUTN. 


"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Bisbee!  Thought  I 
must  run  over  and  see  jou  a  few  minutes  to- 
day. Didn't  see  you  out  to  meeting  Sunday, 
and  concluded  you  must  be  sick,"  was  the 
salutation  of  Miss  Selina  Peabody,  one  June 
afternoon,  as  she  entered  the  snug  little  do- 
micile which  stood  a  few  rods'  remove  from 
Dibbletown  Square,  as  neat,  spotless,  and 
comfortable  as  fresh  paint,  constant  "house- 
cleaning,"  and  the  full  purse  of  its  easy, 
]»lump  little  spinster-owner  could  make  it. 

"I'm  dreadful  glad  to  see  you!  Take  a 
seat  right  here  on  the  lounge  !  Scat !  Tabby 
always  gets  the  best  corner.  I  declare,  if  I 
wasn't  thinking  about  you  not  three  minutes 
ago,  Selina !  I  been  sick !  No,  but  I  spent 
Sunday  up  to  Sister  Hannah's,  at  Rockville  ; 
her  husband  come  down  after  me  Saturday, 
and  brought  me  home  last  night.  Lemme  see ! 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  fortnight.  What 's 
the  news  ?  Don't  you  think  it 's  dreadful  dull 
here  in  Dibbletown  ?  Why,  I  told  Sister  Han- 
nah they  had  more  happen  the  three  days  I 
was  there  than  we  'd  had  for  a  month.  A 
wedding  in  the  church  Sunday,  after  meeting ; 
Deacon  Brigg's  wife's  funeral  Monday  after- 
noon ;  and  one  of  the  neighbors  got  word  of 
two  of  his  sons  being  awfully  wounded  in  the 
last  battle.  I  do  like  to  live  where  there  's 
something  going  on  !  That 's  right !  take  out 
your  knitting;  and  now  tell  me  what's  new 
over  in  your  neighborhood."  And,  while  the 
visitor  produced  her  work  from  her  reticule, 
the  hostess  disposed  her  plump  figure  in  a 
comfortable  rocker,  first  running  her  eye  round 
her  little  parlor  to  assure  herself  that  every- 
thing was  in  that  state  of  "apple-pie  order" 
on  which  she  prided  herself. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  of  anything  new,  ex- 
cept Fanny  Henshaw's  engagement.  But  I 
suppose  you've  heard  of  that,  Miss  Bisbee!" 
began  Miss  Peabody. 

"Fanny  Henshaw  I  You  don't  say  ?  That 
is  news!  Why,  who's  the  man,  and  when 
did  it  happen  ?  I  didn't  know  as  anybody 
was  paying  attention  to  her!"  exclaimed  the 
little  spinster.  "They've  kept  it  dreadful 
sly,  seems  to  me ;  but  I  suppose  it 's  one  of 
them  city  fellers  that  she  has  coming  to  see 
her.     Do  tell  me  all  about  it,  Selina  I" 


"Well,  all  I  know  is  this — and  it  all  came 
out  through  the  Henshaw's  Irish  girl,  Norah," 
commenced  the  visitor.  "You  see,  Sister 
Maria  and  I,  living  so  near  Mr.  Henshaw's, 
have  seen  this  young  man  there  for  a  week  or 
two  past.  He  came  one  night  in  the  evening 
train  from  the  city,  and  then  we  saw  a  young 
lady  come  about  the  same  time  he  did,  and  so 
we  concluded  it  must  be  Fanny's  beau  and 
his  sister.  They  kept  very  close,  and  didn't 
go  out  much,  and  I  thought  something  was  in 
the  wind,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out 
lohat.  So  one  day  I  jest  put  on  my  things, 
and  made  a  call  over  there.  And  what  do 
you  s'pose  Mrs.  Henshaw's  plea  for  Fanny's 
not  coming  down  was  ?  Why,  I  must  excuse 
her  daughter,  who  was  very  busy  with  her 
dressmaker !  Well,  that  only  set  me  out  the 
more  ;  for  that  very  night,  after  I  called,  I  saw 
the  depot  hack  bring  that  young  man  back  to 
their  house  again ;  he  must  have  gone  off 
some  morning,  in  the  first  train,  before  we 
were  up,  for  the  city.  So,  sez  I  to  Sister  Ma- 
ria:  'I  believe  something  more  'n  you  and  I 
know  of  is  going  on  over  to  the  Henshaw's, 
and  I'm  determined  to  pump  their  girl.' 
Well,  bimeby  the  chance  came  round.  Norali 
was  going  past  the  house  one  day,  and  I  jest 
called  her  in,  pretending  that  I  wanted  to 
inquire  about  her  sister's  sick  baby — 'twas  as 
good  a  handle  as  any,  you  know  ;  and  then  I 
found  out  considerable,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
you  see,  for  'twouldn't  do  to  ask  questions 
directly.  It  seems  that  the  young  man  is  a 
Lieutenant  Lossing,  of  the  navy,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  was  his 
gardeen ;  and  the  young  lady  is  Fanny's  cou- 
sin, come  to  make  a  visit.  Now,  putting  all 
this  with  a  city  dressmaker's  being  there  a 
week,  things  look  suspicious  ;  and  you  see  if 
Fanny  Henshaw  isn't  married  before  July  is 
out!" 

"  But  about  this  young  navy  feller.  Does 
anybody  know  anything  about  him  ?  Fanny's 
father,  of  course,  is  glad  his  gal  is  going  to 
make  out  well,  if  he  's  smart  and  likely,"  said 
Miss  Bisbee. 

"That's  jest  what  I  was  coming  to,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Norah  hinted  as  much  as  to  say 
he  was  opposed  to  it ;   and,  between  you  and 
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I,  there  must  be  good  reasons  for  it,  for  Mr. 
Kenshaw  is  too  sensible  a  man  to  want  his 
daughter  to  go  into  the  fire  with  her  eyes  wide 
open." 

"You  don't!  What  did  the  Irish  gal  say, 
now?"  asked  little  Miss  Bisbee.  in  an  eager 
voice,  bringing  the  swaying  motion  of  her 
rocker  to  a  stand-still. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  my  way  to  gossip,  you  know, 
Miss  Bisbee  ;  but  I  do  think  you  have  a  right 
to  know  all  I  do  about  it,  seeing  that  the 
Henshaws  have  always  set  themselves  up 
above  other  people  so !  And  to  keep  this 
engagement  so  secret  (for  of  course  it's  been 
coming  about  for  a  long  time),  when  there's 
nothing  to  be  proud  of!  But  p'r'aps  that's 
the  very  reason,  after  all !  These  haughty 
kind  of  people  do  get  come  up  with  some- 
times." 

"But  what  did  Norah  say  about  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw's  being  opposed  to  the  match  ?  What 's 
the  reason  ?"  repeated  Miss  Bisbee. 

"  Well,  I  had  to  ask  kind  of  cautious,  you 
see  ;  so  the  first  thing  I  said — and  that  was 
after  she  'd  told  about  the  dressmaker — sez  I : 
'Well,  I  couldn't  help  seeing  this  stranger 
going  in  and  out  often.  Of  course,  he  won't 
leave  you  just  yet,  Norah?'  'Ah,  no,  ma'am,' 
sez  she,  'not  till  the  fust  of  July,  when  they'll 
be  afther  travellin'  on  the  journey.'  'The 
journey!''  sez  I — and  that 's  what  the  dressmaker 
was  there  for,  you  see,  making  the  wedding 
outfit.  Miss  Bisbee.  'You  '11  miss  them  after 
they're  gone.  How  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw  feel  about  it?'  I  didn't  like  to  say 
'  about  losing  Fanny,'  directly,  so  I  put  it  that 
way.  '  Oh,  it 's  bad  enough  they  feel  intirely. 
Misther  Henshaw  declares  it'll  be  the  death 
ov  him,  and  worries  all  the  long  day  over  it. 
But  Miss  Fanny,  she  only  laughs,  and  says 
f.he  HI  take  the  risk  on  her  own  head,  and  the 
cousin,  Miss  Nellie  Kingman,  she  upholds  her 
in  it.'  " 

"But,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
what  makes  Mr.  Henshaw  feel  so  about  it, 
Miss  Peabody?"  was  the  pertinent  query. 

"  That 's  what  I  'm  coming  to,"  replied  the 
narrator.  "  But  Norah  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  knew  about  things,  so  I  had  to 
be  careful  in  my  questions.  '  Well,  I  hope 
they'll  enjoy  the  journey,'  said  I  next;  and 
Norah' s  answer  set  me  on  the  right  track. 
Sez  she:  'Ah,  faith,  and  it's  but  little  com- 
fort poor  Mr.  Lossing  '11  be  afther  gettin',  the 
way  he  goes  on.'     '  How  's  that  ?',I  ask(?d,  and 


sez  she :  '  Why,  from  bad  to  worse,  sure ! 
It's  down  hill  purty  fast  he's  goin'  ;  and  he's 
no  more  like  the  same  young  fellow  that  sailed 
away  three  yeai-s  ago  than  you  're  like  me, 
Miss  Peabody.'  You  see,  that  gave  me  the 
key  to  the  mystery.  Miss  Bisbee,"  said  the 
speaker,  growing  more  animated. 

"  Yes.  What  is  it  ?"  asked  her  listener,  in 
one  breath. 

"Why,  what,  of  course,  except  that  he  drinks 
dreadfully  ?  Isn'  t  that  what  they  always  mean 
by  '  going  down  hill  pretty  fast  ?'  I  declare, 
I  was  all  struck  up.  But  I  didn't  let  on  to 
Norah  but  what  I  knew  everything  about 
matters,  and  so  sez  I:  'Well,  I've  heard  a 
little  about  it,  and  am  sorry  for  Miss  Fanny.' 
You  see,  I  had  to  make  believe,  so  as  to  get 
at  the  rest.  '  Ah,  yes,  it 's  bad  for  Miss  Fanny ; 
she  feels  dreadfully,  though  she  purtends  not 
to,'  said  Norah.  'But  it's  worse  for  the 
young  gentleman  goin'  that  way  in  the  flower 
of  his  days.  It  makes  my  very  heart  ache  to 
see  him  staggerin'  from  the  carriage  to  the 
door  when  he  comes  back  from  the  city.'  '  Is 
he  so  bad  as  that,  Norah  ?'  I  asked  upon  that ; 
and  sez  she  :  '  Ah,  yes,  indade,  it 's  miserable 
he  is  !  purty  far  gone  !  and  all  the  family  see 
it  but  Miss  Fanny ;  but  she  insists  that  the 
mountain  air,  and  the  change  of  the  journey, 
and  her  care,  and  the  like  of  that,  will  bring 
him  out  of  it.  And  the  Blessed  Virgin  grant 
it  may,  but  it's  Norah  Rooney  that  cannot 
see  it.'  " 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  ?  The  gal  is  bold  and 
brazen,  as  well  as  headstrong.  It 's  bad 
enough  to  like  a  feller  with  them  habits — but 
to  insist  upon  marrying  him,  and  believing 
that  she  can  make  him  over  into  a  better 
man,  and  to  want  to  make  a  fashionable 
journey  and  a  great  display,  is  flying  right 
into  the  face  and  eyes  of  Providence !  I 
sha'n't  pity  her  one  mite.  She  ought  to  suf- 
fer for  it !  These  folks  that  always  set  them- 
selves up  above  others.  You  know  the  Hen- 
shaws never  woidd  mix  with  our  people  at  the 
sewing-circles  or  fairs  ;  I  think  it 's  a  judg- 
ment upon  them  when  something  happens  to 
'em!  What  else  did  you  find  out,  Selina?" 
And  Miss  Bisbee  paused,  quite  breathless  with 
interest. 

"  Not  much,  for  Norah  was  in  a  hurry  then  ; 
only  I  was  determined  to  know  if  there  was 
money  at  the  bottom  of  the  match,  and  so  sez 
I :  'I  suppose  the  young  man  is  well  olf, 
Norah  ?'     She   looked   at   me  kind  of  sharp, 
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and  answered  :  '  Sure,  I  'd  like  to  see  how  that 
can  be  after  what  I  've  been  tellin'  ye  !  It 's 
well  off  enough  he  was,  but  it's  poorer  he's 
growin'  every  day  ;  though  Miss  Fanny  keeps 
her  spirits  up  just  as  high  as  ever,  and  won't 
believe  it.  She  says  he  isn't  half  so  bad  as 
he  was  off  in  the  foreign  lands  where  he's 
been,  and  '11  be  himself  agin  by  the  end  of  the 
summer-time.  The  saints  grant  it  to  him!' 
Norah  went  just  then,  and  I  called  after  her, 
and  told  her  I  'd  send  a  flannel  petticoat  to 
her  sister's  baby.  You  see,  I  had  a  piece  of 
homespun  in  the  house  that  I  found  the  moths 
had  got  into,  and  it  '11  be  a  generous  thing  to 
give  it  to  an  Irish  woman,  especially  when 
flannel  is  so  high  these  war  times,  and  I  dare 
say  she  '11  come  and  work  a  day  or  two  for  me 
next  week,  housecleaning.  And  then  Norah 
thanked  me,  and  was  gone.  But  I'd  found 
out  what  I  'd  meant  to  when  I  called  her  in, 
and  I  sot  down  pretty  well  satisfied,  I  tell  you, 
Miss  Bisbee!  But  I  must  be  going  now!" 
And  she  gathered  up  the  thread  of  her  story 
with  her  knitting. 

"Oh.  do  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea !  I  '11 
have  the  kettle  right  on,"  urged  Miss  Bisbee. 
"It  don't  seem  as  if  I'd  seen  you  a  minute 
yet." 

"Thank  you,  but  not  to-day.  I  only  run 
over  for  a  little  while;  besides,  I've  got  to 
drop  in  at  one  or  two  places  as  I  go  home. 
You  won't  mention  anything  about  how  I  got 
luy  news.  Miss  Bisbee  ;  for  if  the  Henshaws 
knew  of  it,  they  might  blame  Norah.  As  if  a 
hired  girl  can  be  expected  to  keep  all  the 
secrets  of  a  family,  and  work  as  that  girl  has 
to,  for  nine  shillings  a  week!" 

"Oh,  not  a  word!  You  know  I  never  gos- 
sip. But  do  run  over  again  soon,  Selina !  I 
have  enjoyed  every  minute  you  've  been  here, 
aud  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  something  now 
to  keep  us  alive  here  in  Dibbletown!" 

"So  do  I.  Come  over  soon  and  return  my 
visits.  Good  afternoon."  And  away  hurried 
Miss  Selina  Peabody,  with  her  knitting  in  her 
reticule  and  her  "news"  in  her  brain,  intent 
iipon  finishing  up  her  afternoon's  mission. 

And  by  the  time  the  sun  of  that  June  after- 
:ioon  had  sunk  behind  the  boundary  of  the 
western  horizon  over  half  a  dozen  tea-tables 
was  Miss  Selina  Peabody's  "news"  discussed; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  succeeding  day  it 
was  known  pretty  thoroughly  throughout  the 
precincts  of  Dibbletown  that  Fanny  Henshaw 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  early  in  July  fol- 


lowing, to  a  "dissipated"  spendthrift,  who 
had  squandered  his  fortune  by  confirmed  ha- 
bits of  excess,  but  whom  she  was  "bent  upon 
having,"  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  wishes 
of  her  father,  who  was  "bitterly  opposed  to 
the  match." 

"I  don't  understand  it.  Cousin  Fan,"  said 
Nellie  Kingman,  as  the  two  girls  sat  in  a  front 
chamber  of  Fanny's  home,  a  few  days  after 
Miss  Peabody's  visit  to  the  little  cottage  do- 
micile of  Miss  Bisbee ;  "there 's  such  a  dodging 
to  and  fro  in  the  square  before  your  house  ! 
I  should  think  the  feminine  portion  of  Dibble- 
town had  been  holding  a  convention  for  the 
last  four  or  five  days.  I  've  seen  that  old  lady 
with  the  leather  reticule  and  the  green  sun 
umbrella  pass  the  .window  at  least  six  times 
this  afternoon.  There  she  goes  now,  up  the 
steps  of  the  house  over  opposite.  See  how  she 
scans  these  windows  !  She  looks  like  Dick- 
ens' Widow  Gummidge,  '  a  poor,  lone,  lorn  crit- 
ter,' with  whom  'everything  goes  contrairy.'  " 

"Why,  tliat  's  one  of  the  'leaders  of  society' 
in  our  town.  Miss  Selina  Peabody.  Widow 
Gummidge,  indeed!"  replied  Fanny,  with  a 
smile.  "And,  instead  of  everything  going 
'  contrairy'  with  her,  she  has  everything  her 
own  way,  for  she  actually  manufactures  and 
sets  afloat  seven-eighths  of  the  gossip  of  Dib- 
bletown. I  expect  you  and  Frank  will  be  the 
nucleus  around  which  she  will  weave  a  famous 
air-castle  during  your  visits  here,  Nell.  She 
called  here  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  I  made 
mother  excuse  my  non-appearance  down  stairs 
to  her,  for  I  always  avoid  her  when  it  is  pos- 
sible." 

"Miss  Selina  Peabody!  Well,  if  /'d  had 
the  bestowal  of  the  lady's  patronymic,  I 
should  have  made  it  £Ms?/body,"  replied  Nell, 
laughingly.  "But  who's  that^  Another  of 
the  sisterhood?  She''^  more  of  the  Pegotty 
style,  plump  and  rolypoly.  I  declare,  if  she 
isn't  going  into  that  house,  too !  Depend 
upon  it.  Fan,  they're  holding  a  meeting  over 
there  for  the  dissemination  of  knitting-work 
and  the  propagation  of  scandal." 

"That 's  Miss  Martha  Bisbee,"  said  Fanny, 
laughing  at  her  cousin's  faithful  description 
of  the  little  dumpy  figure  that  disappeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  house  toward  which  her 
attention  was  directed.  "  And  she  is  another 
of  the  clique.  Mrs.  Honeywood  is  holding  a 
tea-party,  or  perhaps  the  sewing-circle  meets 
there  to-day." 
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"  What  a  precious  trio  they'll  be  !  Busy- 
body, Busy  bee,  and  Honeybug!"  said  Nell, 
with  a  shrug  of  her  dimpled  shoulders. 
^'Won^t  characters  sutfer  over  there?  Don't 
I  wish  I  was  a  little  mouse  in  the  wall,  to 
overhear  what  they  manufacture  about  us  ? 
Say,  Fan,  why  won't  you  invite  the  three  weird 
sisters  here  some  day  for  Lossing's  delectation  ? 
It  would  be  better  for  him  than  all  his  medi- 
cines. But  don't  you  think  he  has  improved 
wonderfully,  of  late?" 

"I  know  he  has — though  papa  can't  see  it, 
and  says  he  isn'  t  strong  enough  for  the  journey. 
But,  as  I  've  thought  all  along,  it  '11  prove  the 
best  thing  for  him.  Ah,  there  he  comes  now  ! ' ' 
and  Fanny  nodded  and  smiled  at  the  occupant 
of  a  low  buggy  which  disappeared  in  the  ave- 
nue that  led  round  to  the  stables  ;  and  she 
sprang  up,  followed  by  her  cousin,  to  hasten 
down  into  the  sitting-room. 

Meantime,  as  the  buggy  turned  into  Mr. 
Henshaw's  grounds,  half  a  dozen  heads  ap- 
peared at  the  windows  of  the  house  over 
opposite  ;  and  then  Miss  Selina  Peabody  ex- 
claimed with  decision,  to  the  group  of  ladies 
who  constituted  the  "  Dibbletown  Social  Cir- 
cle" :  "I  am  just  going  to  put  on  my  things 
and  make  a  call  over  there  !  I  mean  to  see 
liim  for  mi/self!  Fanny's  at  home,  for  I  saw 
her  at  the  window  as  I  came  in."  And 
straightway  the  spinster's  purpose  was  put 
into  execution. 

Some  twenty  minutes  later,  the  scout  re- 
turned to  camp  with  important  tidings  prog- 
nosticated in  her  triumphant  nod  and  smile. 

'*  It 's  true,  every  word  of  it !  just  as  we  've 
heard  !  But  who  would  think  he  could  parade 
it  so  openly  ?  I  found  him  in  the  sitting- 
room,  with  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Henshaw — and, 
what  do  you  think  ?  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
hand!  Currant  or  elderberry,  I  suppose — but 
that  feeds  the  appetite,  you  know ;  and  that 
girl  must  be  reckless,  to  put  the  cup  to  his 
lips  !  She  ought  to  sufifer  for  it !  Wasn't  I 
lucky,  to  go  in  just  as  I  did?  But  you  can't 
imagine  how  unconcerned  they  seemed  ;  and 
that  young  man  was  jest  as  cool  and  polite  to 
me  as  though  he  was  all  right,  and  I  didn't 
know  he  often  got  so  bad  that  he  staggered 
from  the  carriage  into  the  house." 

"But  it  seems  to  me  he  looks  dreadful 
kind  of  tliin  and  pale,  for  anybody  that  drinks 
so  hard!"  said  Miss  Martha  Bisbee,  from  the 
depths  of  her  easy  chair.  "There's  old 
Sq^uirc  Treadwell — he  's    rod   as   a   beet,    and 


weighs  nigh  on  to  two  hundred  ;  and  they  lay 
it  all  to  old  Cogniac  !" 

"Oh,  the  Doctor  says  that  liquors  affect 
different  constitutions  differently  !"  said  Mrs. 
Doctor  Vermyfuge,  wife  of  the  princijDal  Dib- 
bletown  practitioner,  with  an  air  of  superior 
knowledge. 

"Of  course,"  chimed  in  Miss  Peabody; 
"and  while  Squire  Treadwell  might  go  off  in 
an  apoplexy,  this  beau  of  Fanny  Henshaw's  'II 
grow  tliin  as  a  shadder.  It  affects  some  so. 
He  does  look  terrible  kind  of  sickly  !  But 
wa'n't  I  lucky  to  go  in  there  as  I  did,  and  see 
for  myself?  I  never  like  to  report  a  story  on 
hearsay  !' ' 

Six  weeks  later,  at  the  close  of  an  August 
afternoon,  a  travelling-carriage  passed  through 
Dibbletown  Square,  and  drew  up  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Henshaw.  Two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
alighted  ;  trunks  were  unstrapped  and  carried 
into  the  house  ;  and  the  vehicle  was  driven 
round  to  the  stable.  But  the  trio  who  had 
disappeared  within  the  front  door  of  the  man- 
sion little  imagined  that  they  were  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  all  occupants  of  the  Square, 
and  that,  from  behind  blinds  and  curtains, 
sundry  pairs  of  Argus-eyes  scanned  their 
movements,  while  busy  tongues  as  freely 
were  put  into  motion. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  of  events,  it 
chanced  to  be  the  afternoon  of  the  meeting  of 
the  "Dibbletown  Social  Circle"  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Honeywood ;  and  much  the  same 
company  were  there  assembled  as  upon  a 
former  occasion.  And  it  also  chanced  to  bo 
at  that  twilight  hour  when  crochet  and  knit- 
ting needles  had  subsided,  anticipatory  to  the 
"tea"  that  was  shortly  to  be  announced; 
consequently  everybody  was  at  leisure  to  rush 
for  the  windows  when  keen-eyed  Miss  Selina 
Peabody  made  the  discovery  of  the  home- 
returned  travellers. 

"Just  a  month  to-day  since  they  started  !" 
said  Mrs.  Honeywood.  "I  was  up-stairs  at 
my  window  the  morning  they  went  off',  and 
saw  Mr.  Lossing  hand  'em  into  the  carriage. 
I  remember  'twas  of  a  Tuesday,  and  I  'd  had 
a  large  ironing — and  'twas  an  awful  hot  July 
day." 

"  A  month  ?  That 's  the  length  of  the  honey- 
moon, you  know!"  said  Miss  Martha  Bisbee, 
wiping  her  rotund,  ruby  face,  down  which  the 
perspiration  was  streaming  violently. 

"  Hum  !   the  honey  '11  soon  turn  to  vinegar, 
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in  my  way  of  thinking  !"  returned  Miss  Selina 
Peabpdj.  "I  suppose  they  were  married  on 
the  way — or,  maybe,  just  before  they  started. 
Nobody  knows — and  their  Norah  keeps  so 
close,  nobody  can  see  her  and  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion !  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  her  sister's 
sick  baby  is  getting  along.  I  s'pose  they  give 
her  her  orders  !" 

"But  it's  never  been  in  any  papers,  and 
nobody  's  ever  seen  it ;  and  Mr.  Henshaw,  he 
only  laughed  when  somebody  joked  him  about 
his  daughter's  getting  married,"  ventured  a 
little  mild-face  lady,  whose  manner  was  very 
confused  and  uncertain  whenever  Miss  Pea- 
body  was  by. 

*'0f  course  he  wouldn't  own  up!  That 's 
their  way,  never  having  anything  to  say  to 
people.  They've  always  set  themselves  up 
above  the  rest  of  Dibbletown,  these  two  years, 
since  they  moved  here.  Well,  for  my  part,  I 
guess  they  won't  hold  their  heads  so  high 
always  !  This  marriage  will  break  their  pride, 
see  if  it  don't !" 

'*  What  were  their  travelling-dresses,  Mrs. 
Honeywood?"  asked  another  lady.  "I  could 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  'em,  they  vanished  into 
the  house  so  quick." 

"Well,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out,  they 
seemed  to  be  of  this  new-fashioned  taffeta  ; 
and  they  did  look  pretty  stylish.  Suppose 
Fanny  Renshaw  has  everything  nice.  And 
Mr.  Lossing — he  cut  quite  a  figure  in  one  of 
his  naval  suits.  S'pose  they  've  made  quite 
a  sensation.  It  seems  queer  that  they  didn't 
have  another  gentleman  along  with  'em  for 
groomsman.  This  Miss  Nellie  Kingman  must 
have  felt  kind  of  lonesome — 'third  party,' 
you  know.  Well,  I  always  kind  of  liked 
Fanny  Henshaw,  and  hope  she  '11  make  out 
well.  Marriage  does  reform  young  men  some- 
times ;  and,  of  course,  if  she  and  her  husband 
that  is  were  brought  up  together,  they  must 
understand  each  other's  dispositions,  and  she 
may  be  just  the  one  for  him  !" 

"Don't  you  believe  that,  Mrs.  Honeywood!" 
rxclaimed  Miss  Selina  Peabody,  with  asperity. 
"  He  's  too  far  gone  for  any  woman  to  reform 
him.  Of  course  he  '11  do  better  for  awhile — 
lie  'd  be  ashamed  to  carry  on  so  bad,  right 
away  after  he  's  first  married  ;  but  you  see  if 
he  don't  go  back  to  his  old  ways  before  a 
year !  However,  there  's  one  comfort  !  At 
the  rate  he  's  been  going  down  hill,  and  by 
his  looks  that  day  I  was  over  there  and 
caught  him  taking  his  wine,  he  won't  stand 


it  a  great  while.  But  there  !  as  I  've  said  all 
along,  I  don't  think  Fanny  Henshaw  deserves 
an  atom  of  consolation;  and  I  wouldn't  be 
the  one  to  hint  to  her  that  she  's  likely  to  bo 
a  young  widow.  If  I  pity  anybody,  it  's  her 
father,  who  opposed  the  match  so  terribly  !" 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Honeywood  left  the 
parlor  to  have  tea  served ;  and,  a  little  later, 
the  ladies  of  the  "Dibbletown  Social  Circle" 
were  summoned  to  the  dining-room,  to  refresh 
themselves  with  divers  kinds  of  cake,  buttered 
bread,  and  old  hyson. 

A  few  days  of  quiet  passed  to  the  returned 
travellers  ;  when  suddenly  commenced  such 
a  steady  influx  of  callers,  that  Fanny  Henshaw 
and  her  mother  were  in  a  complete  state  of 
bewilderment  at  the  social  tendencies  of  Dib- 
bletown, and  honest  Irish  Norah  found  herself 
oftener  in  attendance  upon  the  door-bell  than 
upon  her  duties  in  the  kitchen. 

First,  came  the  young  ladies  of  about  Fan- 
ny's age,  making  short  and  stereotyped  calls, 
succeeded  by  others,  as  regularly  as  soldiers 
relieve  guard  on  picket  duty ;  then  came 
their  mammas,  in  the  same  formal,  stereotyped 
manner  ;  till  poor  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Henshaw 
were  quite  worn  down  with  this  incessant 
draught  upon  their  time,  good  nature,  and 
patience.  It  seemed  a  little  singular,  en  pas- 
sant, that,  whenever  Mrs.  Henshaw  made  her 
appearance  in  the  parlor  alone,  the  callers 
never  seemed  disposed  to  depart  without  a 
call  for  "your  daughter"  or  "Miss  Fanny," 
for  none  dared  openly  apply  the  supposed 
marital  patronymic — hence  the  tide  of  social 
life  rolled  in  and  out  the  door  which  honest 
Norah  tended,  and  the  mystery  of  its  flow  was 
unravelled. 

But,  on  the  seventh  day  after  her  return, 
Fanny  entered  the  cool,  shady  library  that 
opened  into  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  where  her  Cousin  Nellie  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lossing  were  enjoying  a  game  of  chess,, 
and  exclaimed,  with  impatient  weariness  : — 

"  I  don't  understand  this  !  Three-quarters 
of  Dibbletown  have  been  here  within  a  week 
— people  whom  I  have  known  considerably, 
slightly,  and  not  at  all ;  and  mamma  and  I 
are  regular  martyrs !  And  these  folks  all 
make  the  primmest,  most  ceremonious  calls, 
and  scan  me  so  curiously,  and  ask  about  my 
journey  in  the  queerest  way,  and  look  around 
every  time  the  door  opens  as  though  they 
expected  to  see  somebody  else ;  and  this  after- 
noon those  Ellery  girls  actually  as-ked  me  if  I 
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should  remain  long  in  Dibbletown.  I  'm  sure 
I  must  have  looked  astonished,  but  I  beljeve 
I  managed  to  say  that  I  didn't  intend  leaving 
home  at  present,  though  I  might  possibly  be 
controlled  by  circumstances,  meaning  a  hint 
at  our  present  deluge  of  visitors  ;  but  they 
took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  rose  to 
go,  after  leaving  their  regards  for  all  other 
members  of  the  family,  whose  acquaintance 
they  hoped  to  make  before  they  left  town, 
and  of  course  that  means  you  and  Frank. 
Now,  1  'm  resolved  upon  one  thing,  Nell. 
You  've  got  to  make  your  dehM  into  Dibble- 
town  society,  going  into  the  parlor  to  relieve 
mother  and  me,  while  we  recruit  ourselves  with 
a  week's  sleep ;  and  Frank  shall  also  be  im- 
pressed into  my  service." 

"Not  I.  Fanny!  Commend  me  to  a  Cali- 
fornia expedition  or  a  South  American  trip, 
but  deliver  me  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Dibbletown  ladies — present  company  ex- 
cepted ! ' '  replied  Lieutenant  Lossing,  laughing 
heartily.  "  But  little  Nellie,  here — hasn't  she 
just  beaten  me  unmercifully  in  the  game  ? 
Didn't  she  explore  every  hidden  nook  at  the 
Notch,  and  bring  home  a  regular  table  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  altitude  of  every  hill,  the  length 
of  every  river,  and  the  population  of  every 
town  we  passed  through  on  our  journey '/ 
aSAc's  just  the  one  to  ferret  out  the  mystery 
of  this  sudden  descent  of  the  good  people  of 
Dibbletown.  Take  her  into  the  parlor  as  your 
ally.  Ah,  now  's  your  time  ;  there  goes  the 
door-bell." 

*'Miss  Peabody  and  Miss  Bisbee,  Miss  Fan- 
ny," was  Norah's  announcement  in  the  li- 
brary doorway.  ''And  sure  an'  yer  mother 
has  laid  down,  an'  tould  me  not  to  disturb 
her." 

"Busybee  and  Busybody!  Widow  Gum- 
midge  and  Pegotty !  Delectable !  Come, 
Fan!"  said  Nellie  Kingman,  with  a  gleeful 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  looking  back,  as  the 
two  girls  were  on  the  threshold,  to  add,  "I'll 
bring  you  the  solution  presently,  Lieutenant 
Lossing  !" 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  glided  away,  and 
then,  following  the  sound  of  the  closing  street 
door,  Nellie  Kingman  burst  into  the  library 
again  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

"0,  Lieutenant  Lossing,  you'll  die  —  I 
know  you  will  I  Fan  and  I  are  almost  suffo- 
cated !  We  had  to  keep  a  sober  face,  you 
know,  till  they  went.  I  in'dl  tell  him,  Fan  ! 
it 's  too  good  to  keep,  and  you  can't  blush  any 


redder  than  you  are  at  this  moment  1  What 
do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  of  Cousin  Fan's 
deluge  of  visitors,  Lossing  ?  Why,  they  all 
thought  she  was  married,  and  had  been  off  on 
her  bridal  tour,  and  so  cam©  to  pay  the  wed- 
ding calls  !  Isn't  it  splendid  ?"  And  the  girl 
sank  into  a  chair  to  take  breath,  the  next 
moment  ruivning  on  with  the  remnant  of  the 
story.  "Yes,  I  do  think  it's  splendid  fun ! 
But  Fan  never 'd  have  known  she  was  receiv- 
ing bridal  calls,  if  I  had  not  been  very  busy 
talking  with  Miss  Peabody,  and  told  her  I 
intended  to  have  Cousin  Fanny  with  me  in 
the  city  this  winter  'to  make  her  market.'  I 
said  it  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  you  know, 
when  I  was  suddenly  horrified  by  the  old 
lady's  turning  straight  to  Fan,  and  saying, 
drawing  herself  up :  '  And,  pray,  how  will 
your  Imshand  like  the  idea  of  his  wife's  flirting 
during  his  absence  ?'  ^  My  husband  !  During 
his  absence!'  said  Fan,  looking  surprised  as 
possible  ;  upon  which  the  Busybee  spoke  up 
• — '  Ain't  you  married,  my  dear,  after  all  ?'  I 
was  beginning  to  tahe  then  ;  but  Fan  says,  as 
innocent  as  you  can  imagine :  '  After  all  what, 
Miss  Bisbee  V  And  then  it  all  came  out !  Oh, 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  Widow  Gum- 
midge's  face,  Lieutenant  Lossing !  She  looked 
the  personification  of  disappointment,  when 
Fanny,  very  quietly,  keeping  back  her  vexa- 
tion and  laughter,  informed  them  that  '  she 
was  sorry  that  she  couldn't  return  the  bridal 
calls  of  the  Dibbletown  ladies,  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  still  Miss  Hensh^w.'  That  Wi- 
dow Gummidge !  I  do  believe  she  's  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  She  looked  so 
disconsolate,  and  a  little  spiteful,  too,  when 
she  found  that  events  had  actually  gone  '  con- 
trairy  !'  "  And  again  Nellie  Kingman  paused 
to  take  breath,  and  then  go  off  into  a  longer 
peal  of  laughter. 

' '  But  what  upon  earth,  or  who  upon  earth 
led  these  people  into  this  supposition  ?"  ven- 
tured Lieutenant  Lossing,  at  length,  a  strange 
flush  on  his  handsome  forehead  and  a  stidden 
tremor  in  his  usually  gay,  easy  tones,  uttering 
his  words  in  that  half  hesitating  way  that 
people  assume  when  they  would  prefer  silenco 
at  that  particular  juncture,  but  feel  that  si- 
lence would  be  more  awkward  than  speech,  if 
possible. 

"Oh,  that  is  the  cream  of  the  alTair!" 
laughed  Nellie.  "  Poor  Norah  !  they  actually 
lay  the  whole  matter  on  her  shoulders  !  Miss 
Busybody  didn't   intend  to   let   that  slip  ft-om 
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her  tongue,  I  am  confident,  but  it  came  out  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment ;  and  now  poor 
Norah  will  have  to  be  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition  to  meet  the  charge  of  manufactur- 
ing the  story  out  of  whole  cloth.  Why,  Fan, 
you  blush  as  crimson  as  though  there  was 
some  truth  in  it.  But  there  goes  the  door-bell 
again.  Now,  let  me  assume  the  task  of  enter- 
taining the  rest  of  the  afternoon's  callers  ; 
leaving  you  and  Lossing  to  consult  together  on 
the  proper  mode  of  procedure  with  Norah." 
And,  flinging  a  mischievous  look  upon  the 
pair,  Nellie  Kingman  darted  from  the  library. 

Whether  the  conversation  that  ensued  be- 
tween Lieutenant  Lossing  and  Fanny  Henshaw 
related  directly  to  the  affair  that  had  so 
strangely  agitated  both  we  will  not  here  re- 
cord, but  chronicle  a  few  of  honest  Norah' s 
exclamations,  when,  an  hour  or  two  later,  in 
presence  of  Fanny  and  her  mother,  she  was 
informed  of  her  alleged  agency  in  the  report 
circulating  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Dibbletown. 

"Sure,  ma'am,  and  sure,  Miss  Fanny,"  she 
broke  forth  indignantly,  after  listening  to  that 
laid  to  her  charge — "  sure,  and  it 's  ould  Miss 
Pabody  that  did  call  me  in  there  the  day  I 
was  going  past  her  house,  an'  it 's  meself  that 
answered  her  questions;  but  it's  the  very 
ould  Spirit  of  Evil  himself  that  put  it  into  her 
head  to  make  mischief  out  of  me  words,  bar- 
rin'  but  I  don't  think,  meself,  you  could  find 
it  mischief  to  say  Miss  Fanny  had  got  married 
to  sich  a  fine  gentleman  as  Lieutenant  Lossing ! 
The  old  maid !  it  comes  to  me  mind,  this 
blessed  minute,  how  she  axed  me  all  about 
the  journey,  and  wanted  to  know  how  many 
new  gowns  the  dressmaker  had  made  for  Miss 
Fanny,  and  all  about  Misther  Lossing' s  health, 
and  if  it 's  better  he  was  getting,  or  more 
poorly ! ' ' 

Norah  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Nellie  Kingman,  who,  it  would  appear, 
had  managed,  with  her  usual  tact  and  adroit- 
ness, to  fathom  the  whole  matter,  and  sift 
every  particular  of  the  stories  afloat  through 
Dibbletown  from  the  callers  she  had  volun- 
teered to  entertain  during  the  remnant  of  that 
afternoon.  A  short  conference  with  her  aunt 
and  cousin  sufiiced  to  furnish  them  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  embellishments  Lieutenant 
Lossing' s  character  had  received;  and  then, 
in  reply  to  their  request  that  Norah  should 
repeat  circumstantially,  as  far  as  she  could 
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recall  it,  her  conversation  with  Miss  Peabody, 
the  honest  girl  complied,  adding,  by  way  of 
Jinale,  her  own  convictions. 

"Oh,  the  ould  she-dragon!"  exclaimed 
Norah.  "Isn't  it  meself  that  will  throw  the 
lie  back  to  her  ?  Faith,  and  when  I  said  Miss 
Fanny's  father  was  afther  opposin'  the  jour- 
ney, wasn't  it  that  the  masther  feared  the 
long  carriage-ride  to  the  mountains  would 
overtax  the  young  jontleman's  health — an' 
wasn't  it  Miss  Fanny  herself  who  insisted  in 
belavin'  it  would  be  the  upbuildin'  ov  him 
agin,  an'  it  proved  the  blessid  thruth  ?  An' 
when  I  said  he  had,  many  a  time,  come  stag- 
gerin'  into  the  house,  didn't  I  mane  it  was 
from  wakeness,  sure,  afther  the  long  spell  of 
faiver  he'd  had,  off  in  the  forrin  counthry 
an'  all  the  way  home  on  shipboard  ?  An' 
wasn't  it  Miss  Pabody  herself — the  ould,  cross- 
eyed, double-tongued  vixen  ! — who  axed,  the 
last  thing  ov  me,  before  she  offered  Bridget's 
sick  babby — the  poor  darlint ! — the  stingy  bit 
ov  ould  wormy  flannel,  *  if  Misther  Lossing 
wasn't  afther  gettin'  poorlier  ivery  day?' 
An'  I  answered  '  yis'  to  that  same  ;  an'  come 
away,  never  dramin'  she  was  twistin'  my 
words  into  sayin'  he  was  squanderin'  his  for- 
tune ?  Arrah  now,  sure  I  can't  help  bein' 
sorry  for  it  all,  barrin'  that  she  belaved  about 
the  wexldin\  which  same  I  can't  help  thinkin' 
would  be  no  discredit  to  the  young  leddy  as 
good  an'  handsome  as  yerself.  Miss  Fanny ; 
but  to  make  me  out  wid  accusin'  Misther 
Lossing — the  born  jontleman  that  he  is  ! — wid 
bein'  the  dhrunlcard !  Ah,  bad  luck  to  the 
lyin',  mischief-makin'  ould  thing,  and  the 
likes  ov  her !  If  Saint  Pathrick  was  only 
alive,  an'  in  this  counthry,  I  'd  pray  on  me 
knees  he  would  serve  'em  as  he  did  the  other 
crapin'  things  in  ould  Ireland !  It  's  the 
plaguey  gossips  that  are  always  afther  twistin' 
an'  turnin'  sayin' s  to  suit  themselves;  an' 
then  they  get  together,  an'  set  the  stories 
adhrift — an'  that^s  how  the  'news'  is  manu- 
facthured  !" 

Reader,  you  are  wiser  and  more  refined  than 
is  poor,  ignorant,  Irish  Norah — and,  doubt- 
less, have  added  Logic  and  Rhetoric  to  the 
list  of  your  educational  acquirements ;  but, 
think  you  that  ornate  embellishments  of  lan- 
guage, keener  reasoning,  or  subtler  intuition, 
could  guide  you  to  a  surer  deduction  than 
that  expressed  in  her  closing  sentence — "and 
that 's  how  the  news  is  manufactured?" 
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A  few  more  words  and  our  tale  is  brought 
to  a  terminus. 

Whether  the  story  of  his  engagement  and 
wedding-tour  suggested  the  idea  that  this 
report,  reduced  to  a  reality,  might  not  be  an 
unpleasant  era  in  his  experience — or  whether 
Lieutenant  Lossing  had  long  felt  a  tender 
penchant  for  his  beautiful  and  warm-hearted 
sister  by  adoption,  we  do  not  pretend  to  solve  ; 
but  we  do  affirm  it,  for  a  well-authenticated 
fact,  known  by  the  Henshaw  family,  and  their 
more  immediate  circle  of  relatives,  Nellie 
Kingman  included,  that  the  first  named  state 
of  beatitude  now  exists  between  the  lovers, 
and  that  the  second  event,  in  due  course  of 
time,  is  sure  to  follow. 

But  the  public  at  large,  and  the  community 
of  Dibbletown  in  particular,  not  being  cogni- 
zant of  that  happy  event  which  will,  one  day, 
transform  Lieutenant  Frank  Lossing,  U.  S.  N., 
from  bachelor  to  Benedick,  we  feel  it  our  duty, 
as  a  faithful  historian,  to  enlighten  them 
regarding  it. 

And,  with  this  morceau  of  "news,"  we  make 
our  congee  to  them  and  to  the  reader  ! 


RUINED  CASTLES. 

RcriNED  castles,  ruined  castles,  standing  desolate  and  lone, 

Prom  whose  walls  tlie  latest  echoes  of  the  former  days 
have  flown  ; 

Oft  the  traveller  stops  to  view  them,  and,  with  son-owful 
regret, 

Marks  the  wild  and  mournful  beauty  of  the  wreck  re- 
maining yet. 

Once  the  laugh  and  song  resounded  through  each  grand 
and  lofty  hall, 

And  young  noble  hearts  responded  to  the  battle  trumpet's 
call; 

Here  have  merry  groups  of  maidens  bent  o'er  the  em- 
broidery frame, 

Striving  there  to  weave  the  record  of  a  warrior  lover's 
name. 

Here  were  held  the  joyous  revels  when  the  chieftains 

home  returned. 
And  the  spirit  of  each  noble  with  the  fire  of  triumph 

burned ; 
Here  they  filled  the  precious  goblet  with   the  red  and 

sparkling  wine, 
Drinking  gayly  to  the  honors  of  their  lord's  ancestral 

line. 

Here,  ofttimes,  the  wandering  minstrel  found  a  welcome 

free  and  warm ; 
Here  he  sang  old  songs  melodious,  songs  of  danger,  wreck, 

and  storm — 
Songs  of  battle  and  of  triumph,  songs  of  war  and  songs  of 

peace — 
Songs  of  love  and  glad  reunion,  whou  the  earthly  life 

should  cease. 


Hither  in  the  time  of  feasting,  or  the  time  of  want  and 

dearth, 
Came  the  peasant  and  the  pilgrim,  came  the  lowly  ones 

of  earth ; 
And  the  gentle  high-born  lady  gave  of  gifts  to  eacli  his 

part. 
And,  as  each  one  spoke  his  blessing,  each  one  blessed  her 

in  his  heart. 

Ruined  castles,  ruined  castles,  standing  desolate  and  lone, 

With  the  lichen,  moss,  and  ivy,  hiding  every  humbled 
stone ; 

Once  their  strongly  guarded  inmates  feared  no  siege  of 
hostile  bands. 

But  no  barricaded  fortress  Time's  unending  siege  with- 
stands. 

Hushed  is  now  the  voice  of  music,  hushed  the  harp,  and 
hushed  the  lute. 

And  the  lips  which  spoke  defiance,  and  the  lips  which 
blessed  are  mute ; 

And  the  maidens  weave  bright  pictures  in  the  tapestry  no 
more. 

And  no  longer  shine  the  torches  on  the  wine-cup  brim- 
ming o'er. 

Yet  the  poet,  'mid  their  ruins,  writes  his  most  enduring 

lays. 
And  the  pencil  of  the  artist  their  wild  loveliness  portrays  ; 
Or  some  beauty-loving  traveller,  all  unskilled  in  song  or 

art, 
Gazes  on  them,  still  and  silent,  till  sad  wonder  fills  his 

heart. 

Ruined  castles,  ruined  castles,  standing  desolate  and  lone. 
Links  to  bind  our  busy  present  with  the  ages  that  have 

flown  ; 
Undisturbed,  in  fallen  grandeur,  may  their  relics  long 

remain 
On  the  wintry  northern  hillsides,  in  the  summer  land  of 

Spain. 


A  Child's  Eye. — Those  clear  wells  of  unde- 
filed  thought,  what  on  earth  can  be  more 
beautiful  ?  Full  of  hope,  love,  and  curiosity, 
they  meet  your  own.  In  prayer,  how  earnest ! 
in  joy,  how  sparkling !  in  sympathy,  how 
tender  !  The  man  who  never  tried  the  com- 
panionship of  a  little  child  has  carelessly 
passed  by  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life, 
as  one  passes  a  rare  flower  without  plucking 
it  or  knowing  its  value.  A  child  cannot  un- 
derstand you,  you  think.  Speak  to  it  of  the 
holy  things  of  your  religion,  of  your  gi-ief  for 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  of  your  love  for  some  one 
you  fear  will  not  love  you  in  return.  It  will 
take,  it  is  true,  no  measure  or  sounding  of 
your  thoughts  ;  it  will  not  judge  how  much  it 
should  believe,  whether  you  are  worthy  or 
fit  to  attract  the  love  which  you  seek  ;  but  its 
whole  soul  will  incline  to  yours,  and  ingraft 
itself,  as  it  were,  on  the  feeling  which  is  your 
feeling  for  the  hour. 


EETTA'S  CHEISTMAS  EYE. 


!Y  S.    ANNIE  FROST. 


"Wkiting  to-day,  Retta?"  The  question 
came  iu  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  Mr.  Saunders 
saw  pen,  ink,  and  paper  placed  upon  the  little 
table  at  his  bedside. 

"Yes,  indeed,  papa.     Why  not?" 

* '  Why,  you  told  me  yesterday  of  wonder- 
ful preparations  for  my  Christmas  dinner,  all 
to  be  made  to-day  ;  of  turkey  to  stuff,  chicken 
pie  to  manufacture,  pies  to  bake,  and  pudding 
to  boil,  sauce  to  sweeten,  and  gravies  to 
spice — " 

**Stop!  stop!  Allow  me  to  remark,  sir, 
that  I  am  afraid  your  exalted  ideas  will  have 
to  come  down  before  your  dinner !  But  all  is 
done.  Was  I  not  up  before  the  peep  of  day, 
baking  and  preparing,  in  order  to  have  time 
to  spare  for  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Star, 
who  wants,  if  you  please,  something /ujzn?/. 
Funny  I  My  brains  are  baked  as  dry  as  a 
chip,  and  my  head  would  certainly  rattle  if 
anybody  would  take  the  trouble  to  shake  it ! 
Now,  papa,  here  is  the  pen,  there  the  ink, 
and  under  my  hand  the  paper  ;  only  one  thing 
is  wanted — I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea." 

**It  is  all  some  writers  ever  do  have,  and 
dreadful  work  it  seems  to  be  to  raise  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  be  personal,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Miss  Retta.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  write,  and  must  it  be  done  to-day? 
You  look  tired." 

"I  am  not  very  tired,  only  rather  weary  of 
pots  and  pahs.  Literature  will  make  an  agree- 
able variety.  Ain't  it  funny,  papa,  to  come 
from  such  direfully  matter-of-fact  topics  as 
roast  meat  and  apple  pies  to  the  '  Sorrows  of 
Seraphina'  or  the  '  Wails  of  a  Broken  Spirit  ?' 
But  this  won't  write  my  funny  article.  Oh 
dear  1  What  is  funny  ?  I  ain't.  I  feel  as  solemn 
as  that  historical  animal,  a  church  owl,  though 
mind  you,  papa,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  grant  that  an  owl  is  any  more  solemn  in  a 
church  than  he  is  out  of  it." 

"Where  are  all  the  unfinished  articles  you 
were  talking  about  the  other  day  ?" 

"Oh,  those  are  my  heroics!  They  ain't 
funny.  They  are  the  wonderful  productions 
that  are  one  day  to  place  me  at  the  head  of 
American  authoresses,  and  send  my  name, 
wreathed  in  laurels,  down  to  posterity.    They 


are  to  be  the  evidences  of  the  '  startling  origi- 
nal genius'  of  our  talented  contributor,  Retta 
Somers,  the  highly  finished  artistic  finish  of 
which,  etc.  etc.     You  know  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  finish  them  ?" 

"  Because — whisper,  papa  ;  walls  have  ears 
— I  can't,  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  think 
of  a  single  '  startling  original'  line  for  one  of 
them." 

"  Won't  any  of  them  do  for  this  emergency  ?" 

"  Well,  there  is  the  young  man  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  lady — " 

"My  dear,  can  you  complain  of  want  of 
originality?" 

"Don't  be  sarcastic,  sir.  And  the  young 
lady  drives  him  to  despair  by  flirting  with 
young  man  No.  2,  and  I  stopped  there,  and 
have  not  decided  whether  it  shall  be  suicide 
or  pistols  for  two.  Then  there  is  my  mj'-ste- 
rious  murder ;  but  I  have  made  the  mystery 
so  deep  that  I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  I  can 
ever  explain  it — and  anyhow  it  is  not  funny. ' ' 

"Couldn't  you  introduce  a  comic  song?" 

"Now,  papa!  As  if  bringing  one's  muse 
down  to  a  caterer  for  bread  and  butter  was 
not  sufficiently  aggravating,  without  being 
made  fun  of.  Come,  sir,  I  '11  forgive  you,  if 
you  '11  tell  me  something  to  write  about." 

"Put  away  your  pen,  then,  and  come  here 
close  to  me.  Lay  your  hand  in  mine,  and 
now  listen.     Once  upon  a  time — " 

"Now,  papa,  you  are  going  to  make  fun  of 
me." 

"You  asked  me  to  make  fun  for  you,  but 
you  must  not  interrupt  me.  Once  upon  a 
time,  not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the 

pleasant  city  of  P a  gentleman  who  had 

one  little  daughter.  Many  years  before,  when 
this  little  girl  was  a  wee  baby  in  arms,  he  had 
lain  his  wife  in  her  long,  narrow  grave,  and 
taken  this  tiny  pledge  of  her  love  into  his 
inmost  heart.  He  loved  the  child  fondly,  yet 
in  his  love  he  was  blind  to  many  things  that 
might  have  made  her  happier.  As  he  loved 
books,  music,  and  painting,  he  made  her  life 
one  round  of  study,  sweet  sounds,  and  sights, 
neglecting  those  little  feminine  pursuits  a 
woman  loves  and  craves.  She  was  his  scholar 
and  companion,  trained  to  masculine  tastes, 
yet  gentle  and  womanly  from  nature  and  a 
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higher  instinct  than  her  father  could  teach. 
As  she  passed  from  child  to  woman,  her  father 
read  upon  her  broad  white  brow  and  in  her 
clear  blue  eyes  a  talent  he  had  never  possessed, 
and  by  gentle  urging  he  trained  the  gift  till 
his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  reading  all  the 
pure  outpourings  of  his  child's  genius.  A 
poet  born,  her  prose  was  full  of  gems,  and 
her  pen  became  her  dearest  treasure." 

"Papa!" 

"Listen,  Retta.  One  day.  upon  all  this 
dreaming  life  of  pleasant  intercourse  there 
came  a  blow,  sudden  as  the  thunder  in  a  sunny 
summer's  day.  The  trustees  who  held  the 
wealth  that  had  made  this  life  an  easy  one  to 
indulge  in,  failed,  and  swept  off  at  once  the 
whole  fortune  upon  which  these  two  depended. 
This  was  not  all ;  a  fall  upon  the  ice  crippled 
the  father  so  incurably  that  he  was  chained 
by  his  injuries  to  bed,  dependent  for  actual 
bread  upon  his  child,  whose  eighteenth  sum- 
mer had  just  opened,  a  fair,  loving  blossom, 
trained  to  a  life  of  luxurious  ease.  It  was 
then  he  learned  his  mistake  ;  when  watching 
the  noble  nature  that  conquered  all  difficulty, 
he  saw  how  the  fastidious  taste  shrank  from 
such  domestic  labor  as  most  women  love. 
With  many  a  pang  of  bitter  self-reproach,  he 
saw  the  most  common- place  duties  of  a  poor 
house  fulfilled  by  fingers  trained  to  glide  over 
the  ivory  keys  of  a  grand  piano,  saw  the  busy 
little  hands  he  had  so  watched  guiding  the 
pen  now  roughened  and  soiled  by  cooking, 
dusting,  sweeping,  and  knew  his  fair  child  a 
martyr  in  every  detail." 

"No,  no!  Love  made  the  tasks  easy. 
What  could  repay  the  years  of  care  such  a 
father  had  lavished?  She  were  a  disgrace  to 
her  sex,  if  such  memory  did  not  gild  the  most 
menial  task." 

"Hush,  Retta,  listen.  When  the  little 
ready  money  that  had  served  at  first  was  g-one, 
the  talent  that  had  been  the  father's  pride 
became  his  support.  Other  eyes  than  his 
loving  ones  learned  to  scan  and  grew  to  praise 
his  child's  works,  and  day  after  day  piles  of 
neatly-written  sheets  were  transformed  into 
food,  medicines,  and  clothing.  Perhaps  this 
might  have  become  the  life  of  these  two,  con- 
tent to  always  continue  all  to  each  other  ;  but 
one  was  a  woman,  with  a  loving  heart  and 
noble  womanly  nature.  Visiting  this  pair, 
passing  whole  hours  by  the  bedside  of  the 
invalid,  was  a  young  doctor,  whose  love  for 
his  profession  at  first  drew  him  often  to  study 


an  interesting  case,  but  who  came  soon  from 
a  deeper  motive.  The  father,  from  his  prison 
bed,  had  grown  to  watch  his  child's  face  so 
closely  that  every  thought  of  her  heart  was 
transi3arent  to  him,  so  he  soon  read  in  her 
eyes  the  secret  she  tried  to  hide,  and  knew 
that  these  two,  both  dear  to  him,  were  still 
more  dear  each  to  the  other.  Retta,  why  do 
you  weep  ?  There  was  no  shame  in  such  love : 
it  was  sought  with  manly  frankness  by  one 
worthy  to  win  it.  Still,  there  was  a  bar.  The 
young  doctor  was  poor,  and  when  he  told  his 
love,  the  maiden  would  not  burden  him  with 
a  helpless  invalid,  neither  would  she  leave 
her  father." 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  did  you  know  ?" 
"The  lover  himself  told  the  invalid,  who 
then  wrote  to  see  if  a  hospital  could  not  atl'ord 
him  a  home." 

"Never  !  Papa,  you  break  my  heart."  • 
"Not  yet,  for  the  story  does  not  end  so. 
Christmas  was  coming,  and  the  day  before, 
while  the  child  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  at 
her  distasteful  work,  the  young  doctor  came 
to  pay  his  daily  visit.  His  story  was  worthy 
of  a  novel,  for  he  had  received  a  legacy  from 
an  aunt  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  luxury.  He 
had  purchased  a  house,  and  a  deed  of  gift 
made  it  his  Christmas  present  to  the  father  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  To-night,  Retta,  this 
father  and  lover  move  into  their  new  domicile, 
and  the  child,  the  loving  girl  who  has  so  pa- 
tiently borne  dark  days,  will  she  not  come  to 
gladden  bright  ones  ?" 

It  was  evening  when  the  flitting  was  made, 
and  in  the  new  home  the  loving  father  gave 
away  his  treasure  to  stronger  protection,  while 
there  was  no  hapiMer  heart  in  that  large  city 
than  little  Retta' s  on  that  Christmas  Eve. 


— In  early  youth,  while  yet  we  live  among 
those  we  love,  we  love  without  restraint,  and 
our  hearts  overflow  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action.  But  when  we  enter  into  the  world, 
and  are  repulsed  by  strangers  and  forgotten  by 
friends,  we  grow  more  and  more  timid  in  our 
approaches,  even  to  those  we  love  best.  How 
delightful  to  us,  then,  are  the  caresses  of  chil- 
dren !  All  sincerity  and  affection,  the}'  fly  into 
our  arms,  and  then  only  we  feel  the  renewal 
of  our  first  confidence  and  first  pleasure. 

— As  the  best-tempered,  sword  is  the  most 
flexible,  so  the  truly  generous  an;  the  most 
pliant  and  courteous  to  their  inferiors. 


AN  AKCTIC   LANDSCAPE. 


T    ZAN   THORNE. 


When  I  first  began  to  know  Helen  Harper, 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  she  could  ever 
become,  to  me,  an  object  of  interest.  I  re- 
member trying  her  at  the  mental  bar,  and 
finding  her  tame,  without  even  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt.  She  was  a  tallish  girl,  of  good 
figure,  and  without  being  in  any  sort  related 
to  the  class  of  pink  and  white  beauties,  had  a 
fair  skin  and  rosy  cheeks.  Her  features  were 
distinct  without  any  harshness  in  their  out- 
lines ;  her  hair  nearly  black,  with  brown 
shades  in  the  sunlight ;  and  her  eyes — but  I 
think,  at  that  period  of  our  acquaintance, 
that  I  could  not  have  observed  her  eyes,  or  I 
must  have  seen  that  they  were  deep,  far-see- 
ing, true  eyes,  with  no  want  of  affection  in 
their  gray  depths.  No  ;  at  that  time  I  could 
not  have  looked  into  her  eyes,  for  in  the 
mental  arraignment,  already  mentioned,  I 
found  her  cold,  unloving,  and  unlovable. 

She  was  noticeable  only  for  her  quietness. 
Not  in  the  statuesque  style.  There  were  no 
suggestions  of  Parian  marble.  You  never 
caught  yourself  fancying  her,  tranquil  and 
moveless,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  con- 
flagration ;  or,  with  rigid  calmness,  watching 
the  rising  of  a  tide  which  must  in  the  next 
moment  overwhelm  her.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
She  was  no  automaton,  either,  kept  from  dead 
inertness  by  the  intricate  contrivance  of  the 
human  mechanism.  It  was  apparent  to  me, 
from  the  first,  that  she  was  an  habitual 
thinker,  often  an  idle  thinker,  always  a  re- 
served one.  Her  thoughts,  whether  subtle  or 
lofty,  enriched  no  one  but  herself. 

It  was  in  her  father's  house  that  I  met  her. 
I  had  closed  up  my  business  in  Montreal, 
having  already  conducted  it  with  such  success 
that  I  need  never  think  of  engaging  in  busi- 
ness again  unless  I  chose. 

While  spending  a  summer  in  travelling 
through  New  England,  it  chanced  that  in  a 
small  manufacturing  village  I  stumbled  upon 
my  cousin,  Alonzo  Thornton,  at  that  time  an 
agent,  I  believe,  in  the  employ  of  a  manufac- 
turing company.  In  boyhood  we  had  been 
intimates,  and  he  now  insisted  that  I  should 
visit  him.  I  accordingly  accompanied  him  to 
his  boarding-place  at  Jlr.  Harper's. 

The  family  comprised  Mr.  Harper  and  his 
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wife — a  second  wife,  not  Helen's  mother  ;  Mr. 
Grilroy,  and  his  little  girl,  Lulie  Gilroy,  board- 
ers ;  my  cousin  Thornton,  a  boarder  likewise, 
and  Helen  Harper.  I  soon  learned  that  Mr. 
Gilroy  was  Mrs.  Harper's  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  that  his  wife,  lately  dead,  was 
Helen  Harper's  sister.  There  was  also  in  the 
family  a  small  maiden  called  Janot,  whose 
chief  employment  seemed  to  be  to  amuse  the 
little  Lulie,  a  remarkably  beautiful  child  two 
years  old,  or  about  that. 

Mrs.  Harper  was,  oddly  enough,  one  of 
those  women  with  whom  there  never  can  be 
any  sense  of  repose.  She  was  a  large  woman, 
and  rather  handsome.  She  talked  incessantly,  * 
using  a  redundance  of  pet  phrases  and  double- 
headed  superlatives.  Once  I  found  myself 
wondering  whether  Helen  Harper's  marked 
quietness  of  demeanor  was  not  assumed  in 
contempt  of  her  stepmother's  continual  fus- 
siness.  Nothing  appearing  to  confirm  me  in 
this  hypothesis,  I  did  not  pursue  it  further. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  ill  feeling  between 
the  two.  On  the  contrary,  Helen's  manner 
to  Mrs.  Harper  (she  always  called  her  Mrs. 
Harper,  and  never  mother)  seemed  to  say, 
"I  accept  you  as  a  friend,  and  value  you 
accordingly.  But  Heaven  vouchsafes  us  only 
one  mother,  and  you  are  not  mine." 

By  accident  I  learned  that  Helen  Harper 
sometimes  indulged  in  stronger  emotions  than 
her  frigid  exterior  indicated.  There  was  a  little 
shady  nook  in  one  corner  of  the  grounds 
where,  with  a  book,  I  sometimes  passed  the 
hours  while  my  cousin  was  employed.  Going 
thither  one  day  I  found  Miss  Harper,  prostrate 
upon  the  ground,  holding  before  her  a  picture 
in  a  small  oval  frame,  and  sobbing  piteously. 
I  heard  her  cry,  "Lucy,  0  Lucy !  and  I  loved 
you  so  much,  Lucy  !  0  Heavenly  Father  ! 
help  thy  struggling  child."  I  stayed  to  hear 
no  more,  but  went  back  noiselessly  as  I  had 
come. 

At  supper,  that  night,  I  watched  her  as 
closely  as  I  dared.  No  iceberg  could  have 
been  more  coldly  impassive  than  Helen  Har- 
per. Little  Lulie  got  no  beaming  glances,  no 
tender  caresses.  The  intercourse  of  courtesy 
between  Helen  and  the  boarders  was  briefer 
than  usual.     She  smiled  wearily  at  one  or  two 
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trivial  attempts  at  nonsense,  which  I  addressed 
to  her,  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  felt 
surprise  that  I  had  taken  the  trouble,  if  it 
had  been  worth  her  while,  which  it  clearly 
was  not. 

That  evening^  contrary  to  my  custom,  I 
lingered  in  the  sitting-room  after  leaving  the 
supper-table.  Miss  Harper  was  busy  arranging 
some  sewing.  I  pretended  to  look  over  the 
evening  paper,  and  watched  her  as  she  worked. 
Mr.  Gilroy  came  in. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Hall,  to-night, 
Helen?"  he  asked. 

'•No,"  she  answered,  briefly. 

"The  entertainment  will  be  very  amusing." 

"  I  do  not  care  to  be  amused." 

"And  instructive." 

"You  should  not  miss  it,  then." 

"And  you?" 

"I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  be  instructed." 

Mr.  Gilroy  stood  before  the  fire  and  played 
with  his  watch-chain.  It  was  a  slender  golden 
thread,  and  he  bx'oke  it  asunder.  He  thrust 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  began  smoothing  his 
hat.  Finally  he  put  it  on  and  went  out.  If 
he  had  been  waiting  for  a  more  gracious  word 
or  look  from  Helen,  he  was  obliged  to  go  with- 
out either. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence.  I  broke 
it  at  length  by  asking: — 

"Do  you  know.  Miss  Harper,  which  of  the 
heroines  in  Dickens'  novels  I  think  you  would 
be  sure  to  like  best  ?" 

"How  can  I  tell?  It  may  be  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Skewton,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  By  no  means.     It  is  Louisa  Gradgrind." 

^' And  why?" 

"Because,  seeing  you  so  cold  and  stately, 
.one  would  judge  that  all  the  warm  romance, 
.all  the  tender  thoughts,  all  the  deep  emotions, 
all  the  soft,  womanly  enthusiasm  natural  to 
the  young  of  your  sex  had  been  expressed 
from  your  nature  by  some  process  like  the 
•Gradgrind  system  of  facts." 

"And  judging  so,  one  would  be  wrong,  as 
they  are  apt  to  be  who  judge  of  wjiat  they 
know  nothing  about." 

She  began  to  disarrange  the  work  in  her 
basket,  and  then  scanned  the  carpet  closely, 
as  if  looking  for  something. 

"Have  you  lost  anything?"  I  asked. 

"My  thimble." 

I  assisted  in  the  search,  and. on  one  of  the 
light  figures  of  the  carpet  I  at  length  found 
the.  tiniest  silver  thimble,  fit  for  Cinderella,  if 


she  wore  a  thimble  at  all  proportionate  to  her 
tiny  slipper." 

"Here  is  some  child's  thimble;  Janet's 
without  doubt,"  I  said. 

"Let  me  see  it." 

I  held  it  up,  crowded  upon  the  extremity 
of  my  little  finger. 

"It  is  mine.     Thank  you." 

"Not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  Yours!  Ab- 
surd !  See  ;  I  cannot  make  it  cover  the  nail 
of  my  smallest  digital." 

She  waited  quietly  to  have  it  given  her. 
She  would  not  condescend  to  waste  words 
about  it. 

"  Janet !"  I  called  to  the  little  handmaiden 
who  was  singing  to  Lulie  in  another  room,  as 
she  rocked  her  to  sleep,  "  come  here." 

She  came,  and  stood  bashfully  in  the  door 
waiting  to  know  why  she  had  been  called. 

"Come  here,"  I  repeated,  "and  let  me  see 
whether  this  finger-hat,  as  those  sly  humor- 
ists the  Germans  call  it,  belongs  to  you. 
Hold  up  your  finger  !" 

She  had  a  brown  chubby  hand,  and  the  fat 
finger  rolled  out  around  the  silver  rim  like 
the  silken  threads  of  a  tassel  around  the  cord 
which  it  adorns. 

I  laughed,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  task. 
Helen  was  still  quietly  waiting  to  have  the        m 
implement  necessary  to  go  on  with  her  sewing        '1 
restored. 

"  If  you  can  put  it  on,"  I  said,  handing  her 
the  thimble,  "I  shall  have  to  acknowledge 
that  the  right  bride  is  found  at  last." 

She  dropped  the  thimble  carelessly  into  her 
basket,  and  took  up  some  crochet  work.  She  2 
would  not  gratify  me  by  giving  the  proof  I  " 
asked  for ;  but  I  observed  that  the  hands 
which  handled  the  crocheting  so  nattily  were 
as  small  and  white,  and  the  fingers  as  tapering 
as  any  peeress  could  boast.  I  never  could 
resist  a  beautiful  hand.  I  am  sensible  that  I 
acknowledge  a  weakness,  but  a  fair  face  never 
had  the  power  to  move  me  that  a  perfectly 
formed  hand  possesses.  She  went  on  with 
her  work  in  stately  stillness.  Our  conversation 
for  that  time  was  evidently  at  an  end ;  without 
rudeness,  she  made  me  understand  that  in 
answering  a  trivial  observation  that  I  addressed 
to  her. 

On  going  to  my  room  that  night,  Helen 
Harper  was  again  brought  before  the  mental 
judiciary  for  a  new  trial,  with  the  benefit  oi 
the  new  liglit  thrown  upon  her  character  by 
the  revelations  of  that  and  the  preceding  days. 
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At  a  similar  arraignment  I  had  formerly  found 
lier  cold,  unloving,  and  unlovable.  The  scene 
among  the  trees  that  day  was  now  admitted 
to  prove  that  her  coldness  was  only  upon  the 
surface.  The  fact  that  I  had  once  or  twice 
surprised  her  in  the  act  of  caressing  the  little 
Lulie  Gilroy  with  passionate  words  of  endear- 
ment showed  that  she  was  not  unloving.  A 
rigid  inquiry  into  the  state  of  my  own  heart 
demonstrated  that  she  was  wholly  lovable. 

Some  days  afterward,  while  on  the  street,  I 
saw  a  child,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  opposite 
sidewalk,  escape  from  the  small  maiden  who 
had  charge  of  her,  and  run  with  all  her  child- 
ish might  down  the  street.  Not  three  yards 
off  there  was  a  bridge ;  its  railing  was  old 
and  rotten ;  a  part  of  it  had  fallen  in  that 
day,  leaving  a  gap  of  several  feet.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge  a  span  of  horses  came 
dashing  on,  rearing  and  plunging  uncontrol- 
lably. The  child,  to  evade  the  little  maiden 
who  pursued  her,  was  running  with  her  ut- 
most speed  across  the  bridge,  when,  seeing  the 
plunging,  foam-flecked  steeds,  and  their  driver 
in  disorder,  pulling  at  the  reins  to  no  purpose, 
she  turned  half  around,  screaming  in  terror, 
and  ran  backward  off  the  bridge  into  the 
water  below. 

I  was  but  three  paces  off.  Another  bound, 
and  I  might  have  caught  her  before  she  fell. 
Failing  in  that,  I  plunged  into  the  water  after 
her.  It  was  no  great  feat  to  seize  her  by  her 
dripping  robes  as  she  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
swim  with  her  to  the  shore  ;  but  the  crowd 
who  had  gathered  around  would  magnify  it 
into  a  deed  of  heroism,  and  insisted  upon 
accompanying  me  when  I  took  the  half-drowned 
child  in  my  arms  to  carry  her  home. 

The  child  was  Lulie  Gilroy,  and  the  little 
maiden,  Janet,  white  and  terror-stricken, 
walked  on  at  my  side,  and  almost  momentarily 
put  the  question,  "Will  she  live,  sir?  Will 
she  live?" 

"To  be  sure  she  will  live,"  I  answered,  as 
often  as  her  returning  fears  forced  her  to  re- 
new the  question. 

"Oh,  sir,  if  she  shouldn't,  Miss  Helen  would 
die — would  die  !"  said  Janet. 

I  was  jubilant.  Miss  Harper  would  have  to 
acknowledge  me  the  saviour  of  the  child  that 
she  loved.  Perhaps  she  would  take  my  hand 
in  hers,  and  thank  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Not  with  all  that  crowd  at  my  heels,  however. 
With  ten  words,  I  dispersed  them.  They 
went   their   several    ways,    chattering   about 


Lulie's  peril,  and  my  noble  daring.  Miss 
Harper  was  alone  in  the  sitting-room  when  I 
carried  Lulie  in. 

"Where  is  Janet?"  she  asked. 

"She  could  not  quite  keep  pace  with  me. 
She  will  be  here  directly." 

"  Something  has  happened  !"  said  Helen,  a 
trifle  paler,  but  with  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

I  related  what,  coloring  my  recital  according 
to  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  I  spoke. 
She  listened,  coldly  quiet. 

"I  am  sorry  you  should  have  had  such 
trouble,"  she  said,  when  I  had  done.  "Mr. 
Gilroy  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  Janet, 
call  Mrs.  Harper  ;  she  will  know  what  should 
be  done  for  Lulie." 

That  was  all.  I  was  referred  to  Mr.  Gilroy 
for  the  thanks  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  re- 
ceiving from  her.  Her  manner  said  but  too 
plainly  that  she  had  no  sentiment  to  throw 
away  upon  me.  I  was  furious.  I  chafed  and 
fretted  like  a  madman  in  chains.  The  visit 
with  my  cousin  had  been  prolonged  to  the 
utmost  limit  contemplated  by  either  of  us, 
and  nothing  was  gained.  Reason  bade  me  go 
home  like  the  sensible  fellow  I  had  always 
flattered  myself  I  had  a  right  to  be  called ; 
inclination  bade  me  stay.  When  was  reason 
ever  known  to  triumph  in  such  a  cause  ? 

I  sent  for  a  palette  and  colors,  and  got  an 
easel  constructed.  On  fine  days  I  fetched 
the  scenery  about  the  village,  which  from 
many  points  was  really  fine.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  I  began  my  grand  classical  repre- 
sentation, which  has  since  become  somewhat 
celebrated. 

I  was  now  one  of  the  regular  boarders  at 
Mrs.  Harper's.  In  my  new  character  of  artist 
I  contrived  to  pass  a  part  of  almost  every  day 
with  Miss  HarjDer.  Sometimes  I  would  beg 
leave  to  bring  my  easel  into  the  sitting-room, 
jjretending  to  get  a  better  light  there  than  in 
my  own  room.  Indeed,  in  those  days,  my 
brain  became  so  fertile  in  pretences  that  I 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  available  one.  Two 
or  three  apt  criticisms  of  my  pieces  revealed 
to  me  that  Helen  Harper  had  artistic  taste. 
She  read  much,  showing  rare  discernment  in 
her  choice  of  books.  An  occasional  thrust 
aimed  at  Mr.  Gilroy  proved  that  she  was  an 
expert  satirist.  It  was  not  long  before,  in 
spite  of  her  impassivity,  I  believed  I  had  dis- 
.covered  that  she  had  some  stronger  feeling 
for  Mr.  Gilroy  than  for  any  one  else  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  meet ;  but  wliether  of 
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liking  or  disliking  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. An  intenser  quiet,  a  prouder  rejec- 
tion of  all  tendencies  to  emotion  characterized 
her  manner  when  he  was  by,  and  a  subtler 
poignancy  was  infused  into  her  occasional 
gravely  uttered  witticisms.  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  to  see  her  lavish  endearments 
ui)on  Lulie's  gutta-percha  doll  as  upon  Lulie 
Gilroy  when  the  child's  father  was  present. 

Once  I  remarked  something  of  the  sort  to 
Thornton. 

"Neglects  to  pet  Lulie?"  said  my  cousin. 
"Well,  what  do  you  expect?  No  show  of 
warmth  from  a  delicate  piece  of  frost-work 
like  the  Harper,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  may  believe  that  the  frost-work  is  only 
upon  the  surface." 

"An  incrustation?  Very  likely.  I've 
heard  it  said  that  before  she  inherited  her 
uncle's  twenty  thousand  dollars  she  could  be 
merry  or  sad,  according  to  the  occasion,  like 
any  other  girl.  That  was  just  after  Mr.  Gilroy 
came  home." 

Here  was  a  revelation.  Miss  Harper  was  an 
heiress.  Why  should  this  have  changed  her  ? 
Was  she  vain  enough  to  assume  a  haughty 
manner  because  she  was  rich  ?.  I  thought 
not.  Some  other  cause  must  have  been  at 
work.  Was  it  Mr.  Gilroy  ?  My  anxiety  was 
becoming  torturing.  I  overturned  my  easel, 
and  caused  all  the  colors  on  my  palette  to 
illustrate  the  universal  law  of  gravitation  as  I 
thought  it  over  ;  I  put  my  heel  upon  a  sketch 
of  the  Harper  grounds,  with  the  sheltered 
nook,  and  a  lady's  figure  bending  over  an  oval 
frame  ;  I  overset  an  ottoman  which  supported 
a  small  picture  of  the  ruinous  bridge  and  the 
child's  escapade,  leaving  it  crippled  in  one  of 
its  slender  carved  legs.  A  little  King  Charles 
spaniel,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilroy,  ran  in  at  my 
half-opened  door,  and  began  smelling  about 
among  the  ruins  ;  I  gave  him  a  kick  which 
sent  him  whining  to  his  master,  whom  the 
uproar  had  brought  to  my  door.  He  stood 
surveying  the  scene  with  the  dawning  of  a 
smile  which,  if  allowed  to  expand,  would  have 
been  altogether  too  expressive. 

"Anything  serious  up  ?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  but  myself.  Everything  else  is 
down." 

"  An  accident  ?" 

"No  ;  design." 

I  could  not  help  giving  my  answers  curt 
and  crispy. 

"The  worse;  unartistic,"  said  Gilroy. 


"I  am.  in  despair  that  Mr.  Gilroy- should 
have  found  me  unartistic." 

"Better  I  than  another,  with  whom  devo- 
tion to  art  is  a  cardinal  virtue." 

"I  know  none  such." 

"  I  am  more  fortunate." 

"  I  congratulate  you." 

"For  what?" 

"Your  good  fortune." 

"Oh,  you  mean  about  Miss  Harper.  The 
thing  has  been  very  near  consummation  a 
long  time,  and  only  lacked  the  formality  of 
speaking.  I  take  your  congratulations  kindlly, 
be  assured." 

"  Confound — I  mean  I  am  glad  you  do." 

' '  I  think  Miss  Harper  told  me  that  you  are 
soon  to  leave  us.     We  shall  be  inconsolable." 

"Be  consoled  then;  and  assure  Miss  Har- 
per that  she  is  in  error.  I  shall  stay  to  see 
the  consummation  of  your  happiness." 

Mr.  Gilroy' s  face  retained  its  composure, 
but  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  it  was  with 
an  effort. 

"That  is  kind,"  he  said;  "I  know  not 
how  we  have  deserved  such  distinguished 
consideration  from  Mr.  St.  Joyeuse." 

When  this  interview  was  ended,  I  tried, 
vainly  for  a  time,  but  at  last  successfully,  to 
recall  a  scene  in  which  I  had  met  the  same 
expression  that  Mr.  Gilroy' s  face  wore  when 
we  parted. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  European  tour.  In 
an  idle  hour  I  sauntered  into  one  of  the  salons 
at  Baden,  and  looked  on  at  the  playing.  An 
accomplished  gambler,  having  had  a  run  of 
luck  almost  unparalleled,  staked  his  whole 
winnings  upon  a  single  game,  and  lost.  His 
expression,  as  the  stakes  were  swept  off,  was 
like  that  upon  Mr.  Gilroy's  face  at  our  part- 
ing. Had  he  undertaken  to  play  a  desperate 
game  and  lost  ?     And  how  ?  I  wondered. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  Mr.  Gilroy  to  be 
congealed  by  a  frigid  manner,  he  must  have 
been  paralyzed  by  Miss  Harper's  that  evening, 
and  during  the  ensuing  week.  Her  repose 
was  icy,  her  action  glacial.  My  thoughts  and 
researches  at  that  time  all  tended  poleward. 
I  procured  and  read  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explo- 
rations. I  was  uncomfortably  anxious  about 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. I  attempted  to  paint  a  fancy  piece.  My 
imagination  delights  in  soft,  warm  tints,  and 
hazy  skies,  with  the  sunlight  glittering 
through;  and  an  exuberance  of  light,  and 
warmth,    and    glorious   forms  of  vegetation. 
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Bat  now  it  could  devise  nothing  warmer  or 
softer  than  an  Arctic  landscape,  in  which 
icebergs  glittered  and  polar  hears  gambolled, 
and  Helen  Harper,  the  genius  of  the  scene, 
in  no  respect  discommoded  by  her  frosty  sur- 
roundings, yet  breathing  sentiment,  with  all 
the  essentials  of  a  full  warm  life  pulsating  in 
her  veins,  had  a  fit  dwelling  in  the  tallest  of 
the  bergs.  A  frost  queen  in  her  glacial  tem- 
ple, smiting  with  congelation  whatever  ap- 
proached her. 

I  did  not  choose  this  subject  for  my  paint- 
ing. The  fancy  got  hold  of  me,  and  j)iirsued 
me  like  a  fate.  I  could  not  escape  it  until 
the  piece  was  executed.  Then  placing  it  upon 
my  easel  in  the  light  of  a  gray  October  sun- 
set, I  stood  back  to  look  at  it,  and  shivered  as 
I  looked. 

Turning  to  shut  my  door,  which,  as  the  day 
waned,  I  liad  thrown  open  for  more  light  from 
the  window  in  the  passage,  I  stood  face  to 
face  with  Helen  Harper.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  picture,  and  she  scarcely  knew  that 
I  saw  her.  A  bright  spot  burned  upon  each 
cheek,  and  there  was  a  strange  softness  in  her 
eyes. 

''How  do  you  like  it.  Miss  Harper?"  I 
asked. 

"You  have  frozen  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
shiver.     "  How  dare  you  ?" 

"Frozen  you  !  No.  No  more  than  a  North 
Sea  glacier  could  be  frozen  by  a  warm  sun- 
ray." 

"  The  warm  sun-ray  is  not  in  your  picture." 

"  No,  but  it  is  in  my  heart,  or  was.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  frost  queen  has  not  banished 
it  and  filled  its  place  with  icicles." 

* '  They  are  beautiful.     Do  you  like  them  ?" 

"What?" 

"  Icicles." 

' '  No.     Why  should  I  like  them  ?" 

"  I  do.  I  remember  that  as  a  child  I  used 
to  covet  them.  I  have  seen  them  when  the 
sun's  rays  were  on  them,  so  lustrous,  and 
pure,  and  dazzling.  But,  though  sparkling 
with  radiance,  they  never  cheated  me  into 
believing  that  they  might  impart  warmth. 
They  are  sublime  in  their  sincerity." 

"Does  Mr.  Gilroy  admire  them  ?" 

In  a  moment  all  the  softness  faded  from  her 
eyes,  leaving  them  cold  and  glittering  like 
the  icicles  for  which  she  professed  an  admira- 
tion. 

"  He  !  But  no  matter ;  if  you  seek  to  know, 
ask  him." 


"Ah,  now  I  have  frozen  you  indeed! 
Strange  that,  rejoicing  in  the  realization  of 
love's  young  dream,  you  should  have  the  art 
so  efi"ectually  to  chill  all  who  would  offer  con- 
gratulations or  utter  kind  wishes  for  your 
future." 

"Pray  stick  to  your  canvas,  Mr.  St.  Joy- 
euse,  and  let  l®ve's  young  dream  alone.  Or, 
at  least,  do  not  identify  the  dreamer  with  the 
genius  of  a  scene  like  that  you  have  just 
painted.     Let  me  pass,  sir." 

I  had  taken  such  a  position  in  the  narrow 
door  that  she  could  not  well  go  until  I  moved 
aside.  I  was  by  no  means  ready  to  let  the 
interview  end.  My  movement  was  then  quite 
involuntary.  Had  she  commanded  me  to  cut 
off  for  her  my  right  hand,  with  that  tone  and 
gesture,  I  think  I  must  have  obeyed  her.  She 
bowed  slightly  in  acknowledgment,  gathered 
up  her  robes  that  there  might  be  no  possi- 
bility of  their  touching  me,  and  went  away. 
She  might  have  been  indeed  a  dweller  in  the 
Arctic  zone,  and  I  could  scarcely  have  felt 
that  there  was  a  greater  distance  between  us 
than  that  simple  act  of  gathering  up  her  gar- 
ments, that  they  might  not  touch  me,  had 
placed  between  us. 

Going  down  stairs  later,  I  heard  laughter 
and  merry  voices  through  the  half  closed 
parlor  door.  One  of  the  voices  was  unmis- 
takably Helen  Harper's,  yet  so  changed  from 
its  ordinary  passionless  tones  that  one  less 
sensitive  to  its  faintest  modulation,  would 
have  failed  to  recognize  it.  She  came  out  a 
moment  after,  and  I  saw  an  equal  change  in 
herself.  Her  face  was  lighted  up  with  a 
glad  smile  ;  her  step,  her  very  form  seemed 
changed. 

"Mr.  St.  Joyeuse,"  she  said,  "  my  friend, 
Nellie  Grattan  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see  you. 
She  has  often  heard  of  you  through  Lieutenant 
Cafferton." 

"Lieutenant  Cafferton  is  my  very  best 
friend."  ' 

"  And  Nellie  Grattan  is  mine."  . 

"  Is  this  friendship  a  recent  one  ?" 

"No,  or  it  never  would  have  existed.  I 
knew  Nellie  Grattan  and  loved  her  before — 
before" — she  hesitated,  in  real  confusion. 

"  I  understand.  You  mean  before  you  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  icicles." 

"Perhaps." 

"  How  could  the  face  that  glows  so  brightly 
in  speaking  of  your  friend  ever  have  led  me 
to  perpetrate  that  Arctic  landscape  ?" 
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"Even  the  polar  regions  have  their  season 
of  sunshine."  But  she  added,  with  a  sad- 
dened face,  "  'Frosts  come  in  dog-days,  and 
snows  fall  a  month  before  the  harvest  moon. ' 
So  their  brief  summer  is  to  little  purpose." 

"One  should  make  the  most  of  the  sun- 
shine while  it  lasts,  then." 

"  Come  and  see  Nellie  Grattau,  and  I  think  I 
may  promise  that  you  shall  not  pine  for  human 
sunshine  while  she  remains,"  said  Helen. 

Nellie  Grattan  was  that  rai'est  thing  in  na- 
ture, a  brilliant  woman  unspoiled.  Her  geni- 
ality could  not  fail  to  please,  since  it  rendered 
you  well  satisfied  with  yourself;  her  discourse 
was  bristly  with  sharp  points  of  wit.  She 
was  possessed  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and 
accomplished  in  all  that  graces  social  life.  I 
could  scarcely  wonder  that  Helen's  coldness 
had  yielded  to  the  enchaiitment  of  her  glad- 
dening presence.  The  intercourse  of  the  two 
friends  showed  a  tenderness  without  affecta- 
tion, as  rare  as  it  is  delightful. 

Nellie  was  accompanied  by  a  brother  and 
sister,  pleasing  acquaintances,  and  such  as 
would  be  well  received  in  any  drawing-room 
in  New  England.  But  in  my  opinion  they 
were  in  no  respect  so  distinguished  as  in 
being  closely  connected  with  Nellie  Grattan. 

How  the  memory  of  that  evening  moves 
me !  Blessings  on  the  rare  Nellie  Grattan. 
Blessings  on  thy  real  and  loving  heart,  with 
warmth  enough  in  its  depths  to  set  aglow  the 
soul  of  the  veriest  cynic  that  ever  sneered  at 
human  affection.  During  that  evening  Helen 
Harper  gave  herself  up  to  gayety  with  child- 
like abandon.  Her  rippling  laughter  thrilled 
me  through  and  through  like  a  strain  of 
strange  music  from  a  master  hand,  heard  un- 
expectedly, where  neither  instrument  nor 
player  is  visible.  I  had  never  heard  her  laugh 
before.  I  began  to  comprehend  how  all  this 
might  be,  while  her  heart  must  have  been 
starving  for  companionship,  for  love.  Could 
Mr.  Gilroy  ever  supply  this  n^d  ? 

He  was  away  from  home  that  day,  and  I 
saw  the  cloud  come  back  upon  Helen's  face 
only  once  ;  that  was  when  Nellie  Grattan  in- 
quired when  he  was  expected  to  return. 

He  reappea^-ed  next  morning  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  so  did  the  icy  repose  of  Helen's 
manner.  But  Nellie  Grattan  was  not  there  to 
see  it.  Would  the  change  have  come  if  she 
liad  been?     I  think  it  would. 

Some  days  later  I  was  waiting  up  town  for 
-the  sorting  of  the  evening   mail,   and  stood 


before  a  cheap  engraving  in  the  gentleman's 
parlor  of  the  hotel,  when  a  pair  of  arms  were 
thrust  around  me  with  a  bearish  grip,  and 
before  I  could  utter  a  word  I  was  lifted  from 
the  floor  and  placed,  standing,  upon  a  tall 
office  stool,  facing  my  assailant. 

"Lieutenant  Cafferton!"  I  exclaimed,  sur- 
prised. 

"How  are  you,  my  boy?"  said  the  cheery 
voice  of  my  friend.  "You  know  me,  I  sup- 
pose, as  one  would  a  bear,  by  the  peculiar 
force  of  my  initiatory  hug.  Can  you  find 
room  in  your  den  to  stow  away  a  brother  cub 
for  a  day  or  two  ?" 

"For  a  score  of  days,  if  you  like.  Come 
along  and  see." 

He  took  my  arm,  and  we  went  out  together. 
As  we  walked  along,  talking  tumultuously  as 
old  friends  will,  he  stopped,  with  the  abrupt- 
ness that  characterized  all  his  movements, 
and  said — 

"St.  Joyeuse,  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

"Very  likely.  I  wonder  you  never  thought 
of  it  before." 

"Perhaps  I  did.  I  may  have  had  my  ro- 
mance in  real  life,  and  my  heart  tragedy  as 
well.  But  now,  if  God  wills,  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  man  alive." 

"And  who  will  be  the  happiest  woman 
alive  ?     Who  will  be  Mrs.  Cafferton  ?" 

"Nellie  Grattan." 

* '  God  bless  you,  my  friend.  You  would  be 
the  veriest  ingrate  living,  if  you  had  won  rare 
Nellie  Grattan,  and  were  not  the  happiest  man 
alive." 

I  had  to  explain  then,  of  course,  how  I  came 
to  know  Nellie  Grattan,  and  with  mutual 
explanations  and  confidences  we  prolonged  our 
walk  until  a  late  hour.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  parlor  at  Mr.  Harper's  when  we  returned, 
and  as  we  stood  in  the  front  door  a  moment, 
looking  out  upon  the  glory  of  the  moonlit 
night,  we  heard  the  indistinct  murmur  of 
voices.  Presently  the  parlor  door  was  opened, 
and  Mr.  Gilroy' s  voice,  harsh  and  angry,  ar- 
rested Helen  Harper  as  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

"You  shall  consent,  Helen  Harper,"  said 
Mr.  Gilroy.  "  You  think  if  you  refuse  me, 
that  Mark  St.  Joyeuse  will  take  you  for  the 
sake  of  your  property.  But  I  know  him  bet- 
ter. He  has  told  me  himself  that  I  am  wel- 
come to  you  if  I  like.  It  would  take  more 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  he  said,  to 
reconcile  him  to  a  union  with  a  snowbank."  . 
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''You  do  well  to  guard  your  friend's  confi- 
dence with  such  chivalric  honor,  Mr.  Gilroj, ' ' 
replied  Helen,  coldly. 

*'Be  as  sarcastic  as  you  please,  Helen  Har- 
per, but  I  tell  you  you  shall  consent.  Refuse 
me,  and  before  one  week  all  whom  you  value 
most,  Mark  St.  Joyeuse,  Nellie  Grattan,  your 
father,  proud  in  the  unspotted  purity  of  your 
family  name,  shall  know  that  Lucy  Harper, 
later  Mrs.  Gilroy,  was  a  false  wife." 

"  Scoundrel !"  cried  Cafferton,  striding  into 
the  room  hurriedly,  "unsay  that  of  Lucy 
Harper,  or  never  speak  again." 

''Did  you  know  Lucy  Harper?"  asked 
Helen,  without  showing  any  surprise  at  the 
irruption  of  a  stranger  at  such  an  hour. 

"Know  her!  Yes,  and  loved  her.  I  should 
have  won  her,  but  this  Gilroy  came  between 
us." 

"  More.     Tell  me  more,"  said  Helen. 

"Weil,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  will  tell  you 
all  there  is  to  tell.  Mark,  I  told  you  to-night 
that  I  may  have  had  my  romance  and  my 
heart  tragedy.  You  shall  hear  the  history 
now,  if  you  like.  I  told  Nellie  it  before  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  Lucy  Harper  was 
spending  a  winter  with  her  aunt  in  Boston  ;  I 
met  her  there,  and  loved  her.  There  was  no 
merit  in  that,  for  none  who  knew  her  could 
help  loving  her.  We  were  much  together 
until  Mr.  Gilroy  came,  armed  with  a  brother'' s 
passport  to  her  favor.  After  that  we  met  but 
rarely.  He  married  her,  and  removed  to  Ral- 
ston. I  had  a  sister  living  there.  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lucy,  and  loved  her, 
as  everybody  did  who  knew  her.  She  often 
wrote  to  me  about  her  friend  Mrs.  Gilroy,  not 
knowing  how  every  word  concerning  her  hurt 
me.  At  first  her  letters  were  full  of  her 
friend's  happiness  at  home  and  the  admiration 
she  obtained  in  society ;  then  there  were 
glimpses  of  unhappiness,  caused  by  her  hus- 
band's injustice  and  jealousy.  Poor  Lucy! 
She  could  no  more  help  being  admired  than 
the  sun  could  help  shining.  But  her  husband 
worried  her  into  believing  that  every  time  her 
sweet,  beautiful  face  provoked  an  admiring 
smile  it  left  a  trace  of  guilt  upon  her  heart. 
She  abandoned  society,  hoping  to  avoid  her 
husband's  censure,  and  secure  his  confidence. 
That  hope  was  vain.  One  day  she  was  left 
alone  at  home.  Having  nothing  cheering  in 
the  present  or  hopeful  for  the  future  to  employ 
her  thoughts,  they  turned  naturally  enough,  I 
suppose,  to  the  past.    She  had  in  her  writing- 


desk  a  note  which  I  had  written  her.  It  had 
been  detained  by  some  means  when  the  others 
were  returned.  Her  husband  came  in  later, 
and  found  her  asleep  with  the  note  lying  on 
her  lap.  It  was  written  very  tenderly,  as 
everybody  spoke  and  wrote  to  her,  whether 
friend  or  lover.  It  prayed  her  to  grant  me  an 
interview,  with  a  gentle  reproach  for  having 
disappointed  me  the  previous  evening.  It  was 
dated  with  the  day  of  the  month,  but  the  year 
was  omitted,  and  the  month  and  day  were  the 
same  as  that  on  which  her  husband  found  it 
open  on  her  lap.  He  would  not  hear  her 
tearful  protestations,  but  struck  her  in  his 
brutal  rage.  She  fled  to  my  sister.  Poor 
girl !  she  knew  nowhere  else  to  seek  a  refuge. 
She  could  not  go  home,  for  her  father's  wife 
was  Mr.  Gilroy' s  mother.  Six  months  after- 
ward she  died,  charging  my  sister  to  assure 
the  father  of  her  little  babe  that  she  was  inno- 
cent, and  died  forgiving  him.  Anatomy  of 
falsehoods,"  said  Cafferton,  turning  abruptly 
to  Mr.  Gilroy,  "tell  me  whether  this  be  true?" 

"It  is,"  said  Gilroy,  cowering  abjectly. 

"Enough.     Now,  begone!" 

"One  moment,  first,"  I  interposed.  "Will 
Mr.  Gilroy  tell  Miss  Harper  when  Mark  St. 
Joyeuse  did  himself  the  distinguished  honor 
to  express  such  sentiments  as  he  has  this 
night  ascribed  to  him  ?" 

"  I  think — there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take.    It  must  have  been  some  one  else." 

I  bowed  profoundly,  and  Mr.  Gilroy  shied 
out  of  the  room. 

Helen  took  Lieutenant  Cafferton' s  hand. 
"  Lucy  Harper's  sister  thanks  you,"  she  said, 
withaburst  of  tears.  "I  shall  be  happy,  again, 
now  that  this  cruel  falsehood  is  exposed." 

"As  the  friend  of  Nellie  Grattan  and  the 
sister  of  Lucy  Harper  you  have  a  double 
claim  upon  me.  Say  the  word,  and  I  '11  im- 
merse that  fellow,  Gilroy,  in  the  nearest  pond, 
until  he  begs  your  forgiveness  heartily." 

"No.  If  you  would  do  me  a  favor,  will 
you  promise,  for  Mrs.  Harper's  sake,  that  what 
has  passed  here  to-night  shall  be  known  only 
tons?"  i 

"As  you  pier se.  I  promise.  Bah!  Such 
cowardly  meanness  sickens  me  ;  I  must  walk 
it  off  in  the  night  air.  St.  Joyeuse,  will  you 
go  with  me  ?" 

"Presently.     Miss  Harper!" 

"Oh,  yes.     And  you." 

'•And  I  shall  devise  no  more  Arctic  land- 
scapes." 
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She  laughed,  and  again,  like  a  strain  of 
mysterious  music,  her  laughter  thrilled  me 
through  and  through.  "And  yoa  will  pro- 
mise, too  '{  Or,  rather,  I  need  not  exact  your 
promise  to  be  silent  about  Mr.  Gilroj  ;  I  may 
rely  upon  3'our  honor." 

'•You  may.     Miss  Harper — Helen — " 

She  looked  up,  wondering. 

"  Will  you  rely  upon  my  love  as  well  ?  Will 
you  let  the  sun-ray  in  my  heart  expand  and 
glow  in  the  added  beam  of  your  own  love  ?" 

"Not  icicles,  then,  after  all,"  she  said, 
with  another  laugh.  * 

"0  Helen.     Come." 

She  has  been  my  wife  three  years,  and  my 
household  hearth  has  never  been  cold  for 
want  of  the  sunshine  of  a  glad,  loving  heart. 
Lieutenant,  now  Colonel;  Cafferton  is  in  the 
army,  and  his  wife  is  spending  the  Christmas 


holidays  with  us,  waiting,  in  cheerful,  holy 
faith,  until  the  end  of  the  war  shall  restore 
him  to  her. 


THE  FAMILY  DRAWING  MASTER. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS. 

P.  Now,  here  is  a  new  drawing  for  you. 
You  must  not  think  it  is  difficult.  You  must 
first  copy  the  two  trapeziums  carefully  ;  then, 
if  you  can  draw  easily  the  figures  you  have 
learned  before,  you  will  be  sure  to  make  the 
drawing  nicely. 

L.  I  will  count  the  different  figures  in  it. 
There  are  two  squares,  viz.,  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  window  of  the  shed. 

Three  rectangles,  viz.,  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  the  door 
in  the  wall. 


I 


I 


Three  trapeziums,  viz.,  the  two  roofs 
the  little  house  on  the  left. 

The  little  piece  of  roof  projecting  from  that 
house  forms  a  right-angled  triangle  ;  and  the 
spire  of  the  church  is  an  isosceles  triangle ;  so 
that  there  are,  altogether,  two  squares,  three 
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and 


rectangles,   three  trapeziums,  a  right-angled 
triangle,  and  an  isosceles  triangle. 

P.  We  will  not  learn  the  names  of  any  new 
figures  for  the  present ;  but  I  will  supply  you 
with  a  series  of  drawings  for  practice.  Some 
will  be  easv,  and  some  difficult. 


« 
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A  FEW   FEIEISTDS. 


;  Y     K  O  R  M  A  1 


A  FANCY  DRESS  PARTY. 

For  several  days  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  "  Child-again  Society"  mysterious  little 
notes  were  fluttering  about  town.  Mrs.  Green, 
the  hostess  elect,  sent  them  to  members  and 
non-members  with  marvellous  prodigality,  and 
each  recipient  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  a 
prompt  acknowledgment. 

When  the  evening  arrived,  it  was  evident 
that  something  unusual  with  the  society  was 
about  to  take  place.  Mrs.  Green's  mansion 
seemed  fairly  ablate  within,  from  basement 
to  roof.  Subdued  but  impatient  violins  were 
giving  vent  to  solitary  squeaks,  and  guests  by 
the  score  were  admitted  by  a  pompous  darkey, 
who  seemed,  by  some  strange  reversal  of 
modern  law,  to  have  purchased  the  Green 
family  bodily,  and  to  have  just  opened  an 
exhibition  of  them  on  his  own  account. 

Soon  the  ladies'  dressing-room  became  al- 
most crowded;  gentlemen's  ditto.  Glances, 
curious  and  penetrating,  were  dealt  freely  and 
unreservedly,  still  few  recognitions  took  place. 
Finally,  as  pair  after  pair  moved  slowly  down 
the  stair,  little  groups  above  discussed  their 
identities  in  laughing  whispers.  Soon  the 
violins  were  permitted  to  relieve  themselves, 
and  a  joyfius  melody  floated  through  the 
mansion.  The  stairway  continued  in  active 
service,  leading  expectant  and  timid  forms  up 
to  the  "front  room,  second  floor,"  and  bear- 
ing them  down  again,  transformed  into  joyous 
creatures,  who  already  began  to  feel  at  home. 

Society,  true  to  itself,  wore  two  faces  this 
time.  Shielded  by  mask  and  domino,  the 
guests  could  look  and  feel  as  they  pleased 
without  disturbing  their  outward  calm.  Of 
the  ladies,  Mrs.  Green  alone  appeared  with 
countenance  uncovered ;  yet  all  had  to  look 
twice  before  they  could  persuade  themselves 
that  their  graceful  hostess  and  ''that  stout 
landlady  with  the  gorgeous  cap  and  the  bob- 
bing courtesy"  were  the  same.  There  was  an 
old  gentleman,  also,  among  the  guests,  who 
scorned  to  degrade  his  gray  hairs  and  time- 
worn  cheek  with  the  absurdity  of  plumed  cap 
or  domino.  Wrinkled,  and  yet  not  wrinkled  ; 
decrepit,  and  yet  graceful;  drawn  at  the  mouth, 
yet  laughing  in  the  eye,  it  was  well  the  dear 
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old  gentleman  did  not  venture  to  speak  with- 
out two  thimbles  in  his  mouth,  or  some  of  the 
company  might  have  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  gallant  young  Stykes.  Few  knew  that 
his  beautiful  top-boots  were  constructed  of 
his  Sunday  best,  with  a  band  of  yellow  paper 
neatly  pasted  around  their  tops ;  that  his 
wrinkles  were  charcoal,  and  his  dilapidated 
teeth  eked  into  deformity  by  bits  of  black 
paper  skilfully  Spaulding-ed  upon  his  imma- 
culate ivories.  Why  should  they  know  ?  It 
was  none  of  their  business.  Why  should  they 
know,  either,  that  a  fair  hand  had  converted 
his  oldest  black  vest  into  a  costly  brocade  by 
simply  transferring  the  flowers  from  a  gaudy  J 
bit  of  ribbon  to  its  surface  ?  And  why  should  " 
they  suspect  that  his  cast-away  soft  hat  had 
been  converted  into  a  "  lovely  three-cornered 
afi'air"  by  that  same  useful  member? 

Mary  Gliddon  certainly  did  not  know  or 
suspect  any  of  these  points,  for  she  had  been 
conducted  to  the  festive  scene  by  a  long- 
cloaked,  black-plumed  Hamlet ;  and  upon  her 
suggesting  to  his  Danish  highness  that  some 
one  would  surely  find  out  who  they  were,  if 
they  remained  together,  he  hacJ  vanished, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  his  ghostly 
father,  and  she  had  seen  him  no  more.  How 
astonished  would  she  have  been,  and  how 
indignant,  too,  had  she  suspected  that  the 
meek  old  gentleman  to  whom  she  ventured  to 
address  the  simple  question,  "  Have  you  seen 
my  Lord  Hamlet,  sir?"  might  have  replied 
truthfully,  "He  is  here,  dearest  Ophelia,  at 
your  feet !" 

Mary  Gliddon,  with  her  long  flaxen  wig  and 
whitened  eyebrows  (though  the  lashes  con- 
tradicted them),  made  a  very  pretty  Ophelia. 
Straws  and  a  white  dress  are  always  accessi- 
ble, and  flowers  were  not  difficult  to  find  in 
Mary's  home  ;  indeed,  some  of  Ben's  bouquets 
had  helped  to  eke  out  her  store.  So  Mary  had 
chosen  the  character  "to  save  trouble,"  she 
said.  Alas  !  she  little  knew  into  what  trouble 
the  dress  would  lead  her.     But  of  that  anon. 

I  cannot  tell  the  reader  what  costumes  the 
other  "Few  Friends"  wore,  for  I  left  early  on 
that  evening,  before  the  masks  were  removed. 
Still,  perhaps,  an  ingenious  mind  may  be  able, 
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after  a  brief  descriptiou,  to  give  some  of  the 
characters  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  animated 
creature  flitting  about,  which  all  recognized 
at  once  as  "The  Press."  Her  dress  was  of 
newspapers,  and  very  pretty  it  was,  too,  with 
infant  waist  and  short  sleeves,  gathered  into 
graceful  shape.  The  skirt,  too,  formed  of 
Commercial  Advertisers,  lined  with  white  mus- 
lin, hung  beautifully,  as  the  ladies  say,  while 
the  soft  gray  hue  of  the  whole  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  becoming.  Of  course,  there  was 
a  newspaper  fan  and  a  newspaper  handker- 
chief, to  say  nothing  of  exquisite  bracelets 
wrought  of  twisted  fragments  of  the  Evening 
Gazette.  The  sceptre  in  her  hand,  too,  and 
the  headdress  of  pens,  and  miniature  scissors, 
and  gay  pen-wipers,  were  suggestive,  and 
added  much  to  the  general  effect.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  movements  of  this  lively,  busy 
"  Press"  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  "  pretty 
cousin  from  Ohio,"  but  of  course  I  could  not 
feel  any  certainty  about  the  matter. 

Another  lovely  figure  moving  through  the 
crowd  met  with  no  little  admiration.  This 
was  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission." 
All  about  the  hem  of  her  flowing  garment 
there  waved  a  line  of  gold,  and  not  until  one 
marked  it  closely  was  it  plain  that  the  golden 
line  was  but  a  list  of  the  cities  whose  noble 
fairs  had  enabled  her  to  be  a  blessed  spirit 
indeed.  Over  the  graceful  sash  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  that  crossed  her  fair  shoulder  hung 
a  canteen  and  a  knapsack  packed  with  lint, 
cordials,  and  comforts  for  the  wounded  soldier, 
while  the  blue,  star-spangled  diadem  above 
her  brow  lent  a  brightness  to  the  beautiful 
eyes  beneath.  With  one  fair  hand  she  clasped 
a  willow  branch  twined  with  laurel,  and  with 
the  other  she  held  a  basket,  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  words  "for  the  wounded"  were 
woven  in  immortelles.  Many  an  offering  was 
dropped  silently  into  this  basket  during  the 
evening,  and,  with  a  joyous  heart,  dispatched 
next  morning  by  Theresa  Adams  (I  suspect)  to 
headquarters.  The  respectable  old  gentleman 
aforesaid  dropped  in  an  anachronism  in  the 
shape  of  a  twenty-five  cent  currency  bill.  So 
did  a  fierce-looking  brigand,  and  a  Chinaman, 
and  Sir  John  Falstaff.  A  Yankee,  dressed  in 
the  conventional  flaxen  wig,  short  striped 
pants,  and  high  hat,  left  off  whittling  for  a 
moment  to  plunge  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  look  wistfully  at  the  bright  spirit. 

"  'Tain't  natur',"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 


sadly,  "'tain't  natur'  not  to  heave  sumthiu' 
in  that  'ere  basket  of  yourn.  I  woz  goin'  ter 
give  you  a  dime  er  tyoo,  when,  jest  es  I  was 
goin'  ter  take  out  my  pocket-book,  I  thought 
all  ter  onct,  that  the  blamed  thing  was  home 
in  my  tother  trowsers.  You  're  Miss  Scott,  I 
reckon,  or  Miss  Adams.  Beant  you,  now?" 
And,  after  an  insinuating  glance,  the  represen- 
tative of  our  enlightened  republic  shufiied  off. 

Of  course  there  was  the  usual  sprinkling  of 
Scotch  lassies,  flower-girls,  and  Italian  pea- 
sants. These  seemed  to  have  empty  pockets, 
and,  in  consequence,  slid  quietly  past  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Sanitary." 

In  the  middle  of  the  evening  a  huge  giantess 
entered  the  room,  and  stalked  boldly  about. 
She  towered  far  above  the  tallest  man  present, 
carried  a  huge  green  work-bag,  and  wore  a 
red  shawl  and  the  most  outlandish  of  poke 
bonnets.  People  stared,  and  well  they  might, 
for  how  could  they  guess  that  this  mammoth 
specimen  was  composed  of  two  young  men, 
the  smaller  and  lighter  one  firmly  seated  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  perspiring  companion. 

A  monkey  scampered  about  near  the  giant- 
ess, apparently  much  to  her  annoyance  and 
terror.  This  animated  little  biped  I  am  sure 
was  Bobby.  A  tight-fitting  red  jacket,  with 
short,  full  skirt,  from  which  protruded  a  long, 
gracefully  wired  tail,  limbs  covered  with 
brown  worsted  leggings,  brown  paint,  and  a ' 
jaunty  little  red  skullcap  completed  the  effect ; 
Bobby  was  for  the  time  being  a  veritable 
monkey,  and  delighted  in  doing,  "in  charac- 
ter," all  sorts  of  mischievous  things. 

One  of  the  prettiest  creatures  present  was 
"Aurora,"  a  fair  young  girl  dressed,  sans 
crinoline,  in  pink  silk,  covered  with  a  fleecy, 
cloud-like  drapery  of  tarletane,  with  golden 
tresses,  shaded  by  a  long  floating  veil,  caught 
over  the  brow  by  a  single  blazing  star. 

''Music"  was  there,  too,  but  in  a  new 
guise.  His  jacket  was  a  drum,  his  hat  an 
inverted  trumpet,  his  pantaloons  composed  of 
sheet  music,  his  coat  sleeves  ditto,  ingeniously 
tapered  off  into  drumsticks,  his  epaulettes 
were  miniature  key-boards,  his  earrings  bona 
fide  jewsharps,  and  in  lieu  of  a  sword  a  fine 
flute  swung  gallantly  from  his  belt.  Strapped 
across  his  back  was  a  metronome  quiver  filled 
with  violin  bows,  and  his  breath  faintly  came 
and  went  through  the  chambers  of  a  pandean 
pipe.  Altogether,  he  presented  a  curious 
appearance,  being,  as  all  admitted,  one  of  the 
finest  efl'ects  of  the  evening. 
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I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  character 
of  "Nancy"  in  Oliver  Twist.  This  was  well 
sustained  by  a  fat  lady  with  small,  jetty  eyes. 
In  fact,  the  only  thing  she  did  which  was 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  her  part  was  to 
cast  fearful  and  warning  glances  at  an  uncom- 
fortable-looking brigand,  who  seemed  to  be 
slightly  rheumatic  in  the  knees.  Nancy's 
dress  was  admitted  by  all  the  ladies  to  be 
"capital."  A  short  gown  and  petticoat,  wide 
apron,  showy  cotton  shawl  folded  carelessly 
over  her  bosom,  heavy  shoes,  a  defunct  bon- 
net trimmed  with  nameless  ribbons,  a  big 
house  key  in  her  hand,  and  an  empty  basket 
hanging  upon  her  arm.  This  was  all,  but  the 
whole  constituted  an  effect  from  which  one  did 
not  wonder  that  the  Oliver  present  fled  with  a 
never-ceasing  horror.  Persistently  she  fol- 
lowed him  up  and  down  the  rooms,  claiming 
him  as  her  own  dear  Brother  Oliver,  her 
"  ungrateful  boy  ;"  but  she  had  not  succeeded 
in  laying  her  hand  upon  the  terrified  youth- 
at  the  time  I  left. 

While  the  giantess  was  stalking  about,  and 
Nancy  was  trying  in  vain  to  clutch  the  poor 
book-laden  Oliver,  a  strange  scene  was  being 
enacted  in  a  far  recess  of  the  long  parlors. 
Ophelia  had  drawn  aside,  partly  to  rest  and 
partly  to  wonder  why  Hamlet  had  taken  her 
request  so  very  litef-ally,  when  suddenly  she 
saw  that  Hebenon-haunted  young  man  mov- 
ing slowly  and  surely  toward  her.  He  was 
disguised,  like  herself,  in  black  silk  mask  and 
domino ;  still  she  could  see  that  he  was  suf- 
fering under  extreme  trepidation.  Gradually 
drawing  closer  to  the  astonished  maiden,  he 
addressed  her  in  an  agitated  whisper. 

"Miss  Gliddon — for  I  know  you  are  no 
other — the  time  has  come  for  me  to  speak.  I 
love  you  passionately;  I  will  devote  my  very 
life  to  your  happiness.  You  know  me,  of 
course." 

Blushing  and  trembling  behind  her  mask, 
Mary  nodded  a  surprised  acknowledgment. 

"I  knew  you  would.  What  veil  can  hide 
kindred  spirits  from  each  other  ?  Answer 
me,  dearest.  Can  you  love  me '{  Ah !  you 
are  silent !  At  least,  if  you  cannot  speak, 
place  your  hand  in  mine." 

•'This  is  no  time — no  place,"  faltered  Mary, 
shrinking  back  in  surprise. 

"Nay,  but  it  is,"  whispered  the  husky 
voice.  "This  very  night,  if  you  love  me  not, 
I  embark  for  a  foreign  laud.     I  can  bear  sus- 


pense no  longer.     Your  hand  in  mine,  if  you 
love  me  !" 

Startled,  yet  quivering  with  a  strange  joy, 
Mary  timidly  placed  her  hand  within  the 
eager  palm  extended  toward  her. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !"  sobbed  the  lover. 

At  that  moment  supper  was  announced. 
Trembling,  almost  fainting,  Ophelia  leaned 
upon  her  dear  Hamlet's  arm,  as  the  guests 
walked  two  by  two  into  the  grand  supper- 
room.  All  were  assembled  at  last,  the  signal 
given  by  the  host,  and  every  mask  was  re- 
moved. How  could  poor  Mary  look  up  at 
Ben  ?  And  yet  a  shy  glance  from  beneath  her 
eyelashes  while  he  was  bending  so  devotedly 
beside  her  could  do  no  harm.  Horror !  It 
was  not  Ben  at  all ;  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Liverpool !  What  could  she  do  ?  How  rectify 
the  mistake  there,  in  that  crowded,  noisy 
room,  among  all  those  smiling  faces  ?  The 
walls  seemed  spinning  round  her,  the  lights 
danced  and  flashed,  then  suddenly  grew  dark. 
Soon  the  tidings  spread  rapidly  that  a  lady 
had  fainted. 

For  the  last  half  hour  the  fine  old  gentle- 
man in  yellow  top  boots  had  been  watching 
the  movements  of  Ophelia  and  this  second 
Hamlet  in  an  agony  of  jealous  interest.  Now 
he  sprang  forward  and  assisted  the  young  man 
from  Liverpool  in  bearing  the  maiden  out  of 
the  room.  Mrs.  Gliddon  and  the  captain,  too, 
were  soon  beside  her  inanimate  form,  lending 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  Soon  her 
eyes  opened,  and  she  beheld  the  pale  visage 
of  the  young  man  from  Liverpool  fairly  glar- 
ing into  her  own. 

"Not  you!"  she  cried,'  faintly,  stretching 
forth  her  hand,  "not  you!  Oh!  /  was  7nis- 
taken  !     Forgive  me  ! ' ' 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  Ben,  savage- 
ly, looking  horrible  things  at  the  young  man. 

"It  means,"  answered  the  other,  bitterly, 
'  *  that  I  am  not  needed  here.    Good-evening. ' ' 

Just  one  week  from  that  night,  Benjamin 
Stykes  entered  the  parlor  where  Mary  sat 
alone,  quite  resolved  upon  playing  with  her 
a  certain  game  called  "Yes  and  No;"  not 
that  played  by  the  Few  Friends  at  their  fourth 
meeting,  but  the  old-fashioned,  beautiful  ver- 
sion which  has  been  so  popular  among  Adam's 
children  since  the  days  of  Eden.  The  room 
was  dimly  lighted,  and  Mary  spoke  faintly,  but 
a  little  bird  told  me  that  her  answer  to  his  lirst 
question,  after  the  game  had  been  fairly  com- 
menced, was  "Yes." 
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BONNETS,  SLEEVES,  NIGHT-DRESS,  ETC. 


Fig.  1. — White  corded  silk  front,  with 
putfed  silk  crown  edged  with  black  lace.  A 
black  velvet  ribbon,  which  is  fastened  inside 
the  front  of  the  bonnet,  is  carried  to  the  centre 

.       Fig.  1. 


of  the  crown,  where  it  finishes  in  a  point, 
from  which  hang  clusters  of  grapes  with  fo- 
liage. The  inside  trimming  is  of  tulle,  scarlet 
velvet,  and  purple  grapes. 

Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. — Eve  bonnet  of  puffed  white  tulle, 
with  small  pointed  cape.  The  front  edge  of 
the  bonnet  and  cape  are  edged  with  a  double 
row  of  Marguerites.  The  same  flower,  mingled 
with  tulle,  forms  the  inside  trimming. 

Fig.  4.  Fig. 


Fig.  3. — The  front  of  the  bonnet  is  of  quilted 
gray  silk.  The  crown  is  soft,  and  of  plain 
silk  crossed  with  black  velvet.  Deep  blue 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
crown,  and  instead  of  thefturtain  are  loops  of 
Fig.  6. 


ribbon  and  lace.     The  inside  trimming  is  of 
tulle,  black  lace,  and  blue  flowers. 

Fig.  4. — Bonnet  formed  of  rows  of  violine- 

41* 


colored  ribbon,  arranged  in  points.  The  out- 
side is  trimmed  with  a  half  wreath  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  and  a  violine-colored  feather.     The 
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inside  trimming  is  of  violine  velvet  and  white 
flowers. 

Fig.   5. — Reception  bonnet  of   white  royal 
velvet,  with  a  shor^cape  formed  of  two  rows 


of  blonde.  On  the  outside  are  white  camelias 
with  scarlet  velvet  leaves.  Inside  are  blonde 
caps,  small  white  flowers,  with  coral  centres 
and  scarlet  leaves. 


Fig.  7. 


4 


Fig.  6. — White  silk  bonnet,  with  crown  of 
Azurline  blue  velvet.  On  the  edge  of  the 
bonnet  is  a  roll  which  is  strapped  with  narrow 


blue  velvet.  Inside  is  a  very  large  cluster  of 
blue  daisies  and  grasses.  Daisies  and  grasses 
are  also  arran";ed  on  the  outside  of  the  bonnet. 


Fig.  8. 


i 


Fig.  7. —Pique  dress,  for  a  little  boy.    The    I    is  worn  over  it.     The  skirt  is  edged  with  a 
corsage  is  plain,  but  a  fancy  belt  of  the  pique    I    fluted  cambric  ruffle. 


i 
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Fig.  9. 


Fig.  8  is  the  back  view  of  the  same  dress,  i  Fig.  9. — Short  night-dress,  with  the  entire 
showing  the  back  of  the  belt  and  a  pique  sash,  front  tucked.  It  is  richly  embroidered,  and 
with  ends  trimmed  with  cambric  ruffling.  j    trimmed  with  a  narrow  fluted  ruffle. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  10. — Sleeve,  suitable  for  a  dress  or  un-    |        Fig.   11. — Morning  sleeve,   with  linen  cuff 
dersleeve.  embroidered  in  scarlet. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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BABY'S  KNITTED  SOCK. 

Materials  for  the  Pair. — Half  au  ounce  of  single  red 
■wool,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white ;  one  yard  of  narrow 
white  satin  ribbon.  In  our  pattern  the  shoe  is  red,  and 
the  part  forming  the  sock  white. 

Begin  at  the  toe.  Cast  on  30  stitches  with 
red  wool  on  four  steel  needles,  and  knit  in 
rounds  alternately  plain  and  purled.  In  the 
3d  round  increase  1  stitch  before  the  1st  and 
before  the  16th  stitch,  and  repeat  this  increas- 
ing in  every  4th  round.  Between  each  in- 
^  creasing  there  must  always  be  15  plain  stitches 


in  the  row,  which  form  the  sole  :  the  part 
increased  is  for  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe. 
When  you  have  increased  13  times,  work  3 
or  4  more  rows  without  increasing  ;  then  cast 
off  the  13  middle  stitches  in  front  of  the  shoe, 
and  knit  the  heel  all  plain,  working  back- 
wards and  forwards  so  as  to  continue  the  ribs. 
After  the  38th  round  the  heel  is  large  enough, 
but  a  small  piece  should  be  worked  on  each 
side  in  the  following  way  :  Take  up  11  stitches 
in  the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  heel,  and  knit 
backwards    and   forwards,    taking   1    of    the 


stitches  left  on  each  side  with  the  last  of  the 
11  stitches  in  each  row.  When  this  is  done, 
begin  the  little  sock  with  white  wool,  knitting 
either  in  rounds,  or  backwards  and  forwards 
alternately  plain  and  purled :  in  the  latter 
case  the  edges  must  be  joined  together  by  a 
seam  at  the  back.  The  rows  are  to  be  in- 
creased several  times  at  the  back,  at  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  When  you  have  completed  86 
rows,  work  18  or  20  rounds  of  double  or  patent 
knitting,  which  forms  a  border  to  be  turned 
down  over  the  sock.  When  the  seam  is  made, 
work  2    rows    in    crochet   of   loops   of  chain 


stitcli«s  in  red  wool ;  work  a  few  red  spots  on 
the  border  and  cross  stitches  on  the  sock,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration,  and  add  2  bows  of 
white  satin  ribbon.  Our  pattern  is  lined  with 
white  knitting;  for  this  lining  cast  on  42 
stitches  on  wooden  needles,  knit  loosely  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  decrease  twice  in 
the  space  of  8  stitches,  which  form  the  front 
part  of  the  foot.  When  you  have  decreased 
9  times,  knit  3  more  rows  without  decreasing, 
and  cast  off  very  loosely.  Join  together  both 
sides  of  this  lining  by  a  seam  which  will  form 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  heel :  the  foun- 
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dation  row  will  come  in  the  middle  of  i^e 
sole,  and  the  cast-off  stitches  at  the  toe.  Fasten 
the  lining  inside  the  shoe  by  a  few  stitches. 


LADY'S  KNITTED  UNDER  PETTICOAT. 

Materials. — One  and  a  quarter  pound  of  four-thread 
Bcarlet  fleecy,  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  ditto. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  these 
very  warm  garments  for  wearing  under  crino- 
lines, as  they  cling  so  nicely  to  the  figure. 
Our  model  is  made  in  scarlet  and  white  wool, 
those  portions  of  the  illustration  represented 
black  being  knitted  in  scarlet,  and  the  tiny 
stripes  in  white.     The  petticoat  need  not  be 


30^/j. — Seam  the  white  stitches,  slip  the 
scarlet. 

Slst  and  32c?.— The  same  as  29th  and  30th. 

3dd  and  34:t.h. — Knit  plain  with  scarlet. 

35f/i.— Knit  1  with  white,  *,  slip  2,  knit  3 
with  white,  repeat. 

36th. — Seam  the  white  stitches,  slip  the 
scarlet. 

31th  and  38th.— The  same  as  35th  and  36th, 
knit  2  rows  of  scarlet. 

This  completes  the  border  of  the  petticoat. 

For   the    centre   knit   and   seam  alternate 

rows  of  scarlet  till  18  are  done.     Knit  1  row 

of  white,   seam  and  knit    alternate   rows  of 

scarlet  till  15  are  done,  knit  1  row  of  white, 

knit  a  stripe  of  13  rows  of  scarlet, 

1  row  of  white,  then  a  stripe  of 
•  11,  9,  and  7  rows,  with  1  row  of 

white  between  each,  knit  6  stripes 
with  5  rows  of  scarlet  and  1  row 
of  white  between  each,  knit  1 
row  of  white,  seam  1  row  of  scar- 
let, then  knit  24  rows  in  ribs  of 

2  and  2,  cast  off.  Three  breadths 
will  be  required.  Join  them  with 
single  crochet,  and  add  an  elastic 
band. 


made  very  long,  therefore  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  knit. 

Cast  on  141  stitches  with  scarlet,  knit  4 
rows. 

5th  row. — Join  the  white,  knit  1,  *,  make  1, 
knit  3,  slip  1,  knit  2  together,  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit  1,  repeat 
from  *. 

6th. — Seamed. 

Repeat  the  5th  and  6th  rows  till  8  are  done. 

Join  the  scarlet  and  knit  4  rows. 

Repeat  the  5th  and  6th  rows  till  8  more  are 
done,  knit  4  rows  of  scarlet. 

29^A.— Knit  3  with  white,  slip  2  stitches, 
repeat.    , 


BABY'S  HOOD.— KNITTING. 
{See  engraving,  page  487.) 

Materials. — 3  skeins  of  white,  and  1  of 
pink  or  blue  Andalusian  wool ;  a  pair  of 
knitting  pins  No.  11,  and  one  pair  No.  5, 
measured  in  the  circle  of  the  bell  gauge. 
For  the  edge,  a  small  ivory  crochet  needle 
will  be  required  ;  also  2  yards  of  colored 
sarcenet  ribbon  to  match  the  wool.  To 
form  the  shape  of  the  roll,  a  dozen  skeins 
of  white  single  Berlin  wool  is  the  best, 
but  wadding  may  be  used  if  preferred, 

THE    CROWN. 

Commence  with  the  white  wool  and  No.  11 
pins.     Cast  on  80  stitches  on  one  pin. 

1st  row.  Slip  the  1st  stitch,  and  purl  the 
rest  of  the  row. 

2d.  Slip  the  1st  stitch,  and  knit  the  rest  of 
the  row  plain. 

3d.  All  purl  knitting,  always  slipping  the 
1st  stitch  every  row. 

4th.  All  plain. 

6th.  All  plain ;  so  that  the  ribs  may  be  on 
the  contrary  side  to  those  previously  worked. 

6th.  All  purl. 

1th.  All  plain. 

8th.  All  purl. 
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Four  rows  will  now  be  ribbed  on  one  side  of 
the  work,  and  four  on  the  other,  which  forms 
the  pattern. 

Commence  again  at  the  1st  row,  and  repeat 
the  eight  rows  three  times  more,  when  there 
will  be  four  patterns. 

For  the  Back,  cast  on  10  stitches,  then  purl 
the  row  the  same  as  the  1st  row,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  cast  on  10  stitches  more.  Then  re- 
peat as  the  2d  and  following  rows  to  the  end 
of  the  8th  row.  The  next  row  will  be  the  9th 
row  of  the  Back. 

9th.  Purl  2  together  and  then  purl  5  stitches, 
alternately  to  the  end  ;  this  decrease  is  to 
shape  the  crown. 

Repeat  from  the  2d  row  to  the  end  of  the 
8th  row. 

11th.  Purl  2  together,  and  puil  3  stitches, 
alternately  to  the  end.  Repeat  from  the  2d 
row  to  the  end  of  the  8th  row. 

25th.  Purl  2  together,  and  purl  2  stitches, 
alternately  to  the  end. 

26th.  All  plain. 

21th.  All  purl. 

28th.  All  plain. 

29th.  Knit  2  together  and  knit  2  plain,  al- 
ternately to  the  end. 

30th.  All  purl. 

31st.  All  plain. 

32d.  All  purl. 

33d.  Purl  2  together,  and  purl  1  stitch,  al- 
ternately to  the'end. 

34th.  All  plain. 

35th.  Purl  every  two  stitches  together  ;  and 
with  the  rug  needle  draw  up  the  remaining 
stitches.  Then  sew  the  sides  of  this  piece 
together  to  make  it  round. 

TRIMMING  FOK  THE  CROWN  AND  FRONT. 

Commence  with  the  pink  or  blue  wool  and 
No.  5  pins,  cast  on  61  stitches  loosely  and  with 
both  pins. 

1st.  Knit  the  first  2  stitches  together  to  de- 
crease, then  knit  27  stitches  plain,  knit  3 
stitches  all  together,  knit  the  rest  of  the  row 
plain  to  the  last  two  stitches,  then  knit  them 
together. 

2d.  All  plain. 

3c?.  Knit  2  together,  knit  25  plain,  knit  3 
together,  knit  the  rest  plain  to  the  last  two 
stitches,  then  knit  them  together. 

4th.  All  plain. 

5th.  Knit  2  together,  knit  23  plain,  knit  3 
together,  knit  the  rest  plain  to  the  last  two 
stitches,  then  knit  them  together. 


Cih.  All  plain.     Join  on  the  white. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  row  cast  on  14  stitches  ; 
work  the  rest  of  this  piece  with  the  white 
wool. 

1th.  Knit  the  14  stitches  cast  on,  then  on 
the  colored  row  knit  23  plain  ;  then  knit  3 
together  as  before,  and  knit  the  rest  plain. 
The  three  stitches  knitted  together  are  always 
in  the  centre  of  the  row,  and  immediately 
over  those  in  the  row  preceding.  At  the  end 
of  this  row  cast  on  14  stitches  to  correspond 
with  the  other  side. 

8th.  Knit  the  14  stitches  cast  on  ;  then  knit 
the  white  row  all  plain. 

9th.  Knit  37  plain,  then  knit  3  together, 
and  knit  the  rest  plain. 

10th.  All  plain  knitting. 

Repeat  as  the  9th  and  10th  ro-Cirs  11  times 
more,  but  working  one  stitch  less  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  row  each  time ;  the  work 
will  decrease  two  stitches  each  time. 

Then  knit  twenty  rows  quite  plain ;  and 
when  they  are  worked  knit  14  rows  more,  but 
casting  off  3  stitches  at  the  beginning  of  every 
row  ;  then  cast  off  the  remaining  stitches. 

To  make  up  the  roll  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  hood,  place  the  skeins  of  white  wool  or 
wadding  on  the  right  side  of  the  work,  across 
where  the  colored  border  begins,  and  the  de- 
creasing ends  in  the  centre  of  the  white  ;  then 
turn  the  last  rows  of  white  over  the  roll,  so  as 
to  cover  it,  sewing  the  casting  off  to  the  part 
even  with  the  border  ;  draw  the  straight  rows 
at  the  ends  together,  then  attach  the  front  to 
the  foundation  of  the  crown,  leaving  the  tri- 
angular piece  to  fall  over  it,  the  point  of  which 
should  cover  the  centre  of  the  back.  The 
sewing  should  be  made  with  a  rug  needle  and 
the  wool. 

THE   CAPE. 

Commence  with  the  colored  wool  and  No.  5 
pins  ;  cast  on  73  stitches  with  both  pins. 

Knit  7  rows  all  plain. 

8th.  White.  Knit  2  together,  knit  33  plain, 
knit  3  together,  then  knit  the  rest  plain  to  the 
last  2  stitches,  then  knit  them  together. 

9th.  All  plain. 

Repeat  the  last  2  rows  7  times  more,  knit- 
ting 2  stitches  less  where  it  is  marked  in  italics 
each  time. 

24th.  Knit  every  2  stitches  together,  and 
cast  off. 

For  the  lining  of  this  cape,  commence  with 
the  white  wool ;  cast  on  73  stitches  jis  before, 
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and  repeat  the  direction  for  tlie  cape,  but 
using  white  wool  throughout.  When  finished, 
join  the  two  pieces  together,  by  sewing  the 
edges. 

The  Edge. — "Work  along  the  colored  border 
of  the  cape,  with  white  wool  and  crochet 
needle.  Make  5  chain,  miss  1,  and  1  plain ; 
repeating  to  the  end.  Then  sew  the  last  row 
of  the  cape  to  the  back  of  the  hood,  and  edge 
it  thus  :  with  the  colored  wool  make  a  chain 
of  100  stitches,  and  along  this  chain  work  a 
row  of  5  chain,  miss  2,  and  1  plain  ;  repeat  to 
the  end  and  turn  back.  Then  5  chain,  miss 
5  and  1  plain,  in  the  5  chain  of  the  last  row ; 
repeat  to  the  end.     Fasten  off. 

Sew  the  foundation  row  of  this  trimming 
along  the  top  of  the  cape  and  sides  of  it.  Work 
another  piece  of  trimming  the  same,  and  sew 
it  where  the  roll  joins  the  crown.     Then  with 


the  ribbon  make  two  bows  and  ends,  attach 
one  to  the  top  of  the  hood  and  the  other  at 
the  back  ;  finish  with  strings. 


TOILET  CUSHION. 
{See  Plate  printed  in  Colors,  in  front.) 
The  cushion  is  made  of  two  round  pieces  of 
muslin  sewed  together  and  stuffed  with  bran. 
It  is  then  covered  with  deep  blue  silk,  and 
bordered  with  blue  ribbon  plaited  on  one  edge, 
headed  by  a  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon  quilled 
in  the  middle.  The  star  is  bound  with  black 
velvet  and  edged  with  gold-colored  cord,  which 
is  also  used  for  the  braiding  pattern  in  the 
centre.  The  star  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  cushion,  and  a  ruffle  of  black  lace  is  be- 
tween each  point.  The  bead  tassels  and  bows 
are  put  on  as  represented  in  pattern. 
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a  TET  DOG'S  collar. 

Materials. — Two  and  a  half  yanls 
of  thick  worsted  cord  ;  two  tassels 
to  match  ;  a  large  wooden  bead. 

We  think  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  approve  of 
this  collar  for  a  pet  dog. 
It  is  prettj,  and  very  easy 
to  make.  The  work  con- 
sists entirely  of  knots  ;  it  is 
begun  in  the  centre,  and 
one  half  is  jSrst  finished, 
then  the  other.  First  tie 
the  cord  in  the  middle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Nos.  1 
and  2  mark  the  places  where 
the  cord  is  to  be  passed  at 
first.  Take  the  knot  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  2  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  so  that  the 
end  of  cord  marked  h  msiy 
fall  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  hold  the  end 
marked  a  in  your  right 
hand  (this  end  of  cord, 
which  is  threaded  in  a  bod- 
kin, is  much  shortened  in 
our  illustratidn),  Wid  insert 
the  bodkin  in  the  opening 
marked  1,  drawing  up  from 
the  bottom  ;  next  pass  it  in 
the  same  way  through  the 
opening  marked  2.  The 
bodkin  must  always  be 
slipped  through  from  un- 
derneath upwards,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  draw 
it  too  tightly.  The  result 
obtained  by  this  first  pro- 
cess is  seen  in  Fig.  3,  and 
Nos.  1  and  2  show  again 
the  openiflgs  through  which 
the  bodkin  is  next  to  be 
passed.  The  knots  are  to 
be  continued  in  the  same 
manner  until  only  about  3 
inches  of  the  cord  remain  ; 
then  fasten  ofi",  and  repeat 
the  same  process  of  knot- 
ting on  the  opposite  side. 
When  both  halves  are  fin- 
ished, pass  the  ends  of  the 
cord  through  a  large  wooden 
bead,    and  add  a  tassel  to 


First  process  of  knottini;  the  cord 
for  dog's  collar. 


Second  process  of  knottinar  the  cord  for 
dog's  collar. 
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each  of  them.  The  bead  should  first  be  co- 
vered with  red  silk,  and  then  with  a  network 
formed  with  red  wool.  To  undo  the  collar 
when  round  the  dog's  neck,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  draw  out  the  cord  till  the  tassels  touch 
the  bead. 


LADY'S  TRAVELLING-BAG. 

POCHE  POMPADOUR. 

This  elegant  travelling-bag  is  especially 
suitable  for  a  lady.  It  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  large  purse,  and  is  of  violet  rep 
embroidered  in  white.  These  colors  may,  of 
course,  be  changed  according  to  taste.  Two 
and  a  half  yards  of  rep  or  other  woollen  ma- 
terial,  twenty- seven   inches  in  breadth,   are 


at  the  other,  so  that  both  patterns  may  show 
when  the  bag  hangs  over  the  arm.  The  bag 
is  entirely  lined,  a  pocket  is  formed  on  each 
side,  and  a*  slit  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
bag  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  purse ; 
two  rings  are  slipped  over,  and  the  slit  is  fur- 
ther fastened  by  pearl  buttons  and  silk  loops. 
Each  pocket  is  edged  with  silk  fringe  up  to 
the  slit  in  the  middle.  These  pockets  are 
very  convenient  to  hold  the  numberless  small 
articles  which  a  lady  always  wishes  to  have 
by  her  during  a  journey.  The  embroidery  is 
worked  in  satin  stitch,  the  inner  part  of  the 
pine  pattern  being  filled  up  with  colored  silk. 
The  material  should  be  stretched  over  a  frame 
in  order  to  be  worked  neatly.  The  bag  is 
very  easy  to  make  up,  being,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  purse  of  very  large  dimensions.     The 


required,  and  the  same  quantity  of  white  calico 
for  lining ;  two  and  a  quarter  yards  of  silk 
fringe,  and  five  skeins  of  white  embroidery  silk 
for  the  trimming  ;  two  ivory  rings,  and  some 
pearl  buttons.  The  pattern  is  not  worked 
twice  on  the  same  side  of  the  purse,  but  on 
one  side  at  one  end  and  on  the  opposite  side 
VOL.  LXIX. — 42 


embroidery  can  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and 
a  useful  bag  made  of  plain  materials.  One 
of  the  advantages  that  this  bag  possesses  over 
the  ordinary  kind  is  that  it  really  has  a  grace- 
ful appearance  when  properly  carried,  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  many  travelling 
pouches. 
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INFANT'S  CROCHET  BOOT. 

Materifils  for  one  j)air. — Eight  skeins  of  white  single 
Berlin  wool,  four  skeins  of  black,  and  two»skeins  of  red. 

TuE  elegance  and  grace  of  this  little  boot 
amply  repay  for  the  trouble  of  making  it. 
Round  the  ankle  it  is  very  light,  being  worked 
in  open  crochet.  The  whole  of  the  boot  is 
made  in  close  double  crochet,  always  worked 
on  the  right  side,  so  that  the  wool  must  be  cut 
at  the  end  of  every  row.  Make  a  chain  of  9 
stitches  with  black  wool,  and  work  2  rows 
with  the  same  number  of  stitches  ;  in  the  3d 
row  begin  to  increase  by  working  3  stitches  in 


missing  in  each  1  stitch  on  each  side,  but  you 
must  also  bring  the  red  stitches  nearer,  so 
that  the  number  of  black  stitches  remains  the 
same.  At  the  13th  row,  with  white,  divide 
the  two  parts  round  the  foot,  working  on  each 
side,  and  leaving  the  middle  stitch  free.  Work 
on  each  side  in  the  following  manner,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  :  1st  row.  10  white  stitches, 
1  red,  5  black.  2d.  9  white,  1  red,  5  black. 
3d.  8  white,  1  red,  5  black  (from  this  place 
do  not  miss  any  more  stitches  at  the  ends). 
4th.  Then  8  more  white,  1  red,  5  black.  5th. 
9  red,  5  black ;  work  8  more  rows  entirely 
black,  without  increasing  or  decreasing.    Com- 


I 


1 


the  middle  stitch  ;  continue  to  increase  in  the 
centre  stitch  of  every  row ;  in  the  4th  row 
work  the  3  middle  stitches  in  red,  for  which 
take  a  piece  of  red  wool  4  yards  12  inches 
long,  and  begin  in  the  middle  of  it,  leaving 
the  ends  to  hang  down  on  each  side,  to  go  on 
with  the  small  red  border  in  the  middle  of  the 
black  ;  in  the  5th  row  the  3  middle  stitches  are 
white,  with  1  red  stitch  on  each  side,  and  the 
rest  black.  The  same  arrangement  of  colors 
is  to  be  continued  in  the  following  rows. 
There  must  always  be  the  same  number  of 
black  stitches,  with  1  red  stitch  on  each  side; 
the  white  part  alone  increases.  When  you 
have  worked  10  rows  with  white,  work  4  rows, 


plete  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  manner, 
and  sew  the  edges  together.  The  sole  is 
worked  with  white  wool,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, very  tightly,  and  always  inserting  the 
needle  through  both  parts  of  the  stitches. 
Begin  at  the  point  of  the  foot,  make  a  chain 
of  8  stitches,  and  work  3  rows  ^th  the  same 
number ;  then  increase  1  stitch  at  the  end  of 
each  row  until  you  have  13  stitches  ;  after- 
wards work  14  rows  without  increasing,  and 
then  decrease  in  the  same  proportion,  until 
you  have  only  eight  stitches  left ;  after  work- 
ing 2  rows  with  8  stitches,  increase  to  11 
stitches,  work  6  rows  with  that  number,  and 
decrease    again    to  7  stitches.      The    sole    is 
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then  completed.  Join  it  to  the  boot  by  a 
seam.  The  trimming  at  the  top  is  worked  on 
a  foundation  of  open  crochet  in  white.  Round 
the  top  of  the  shoe  work  1  row  of  double 
crochet  and  4  of  treble  open  crochet.  In  the 
upper  chain  of  tlTfe  3  last  rows  work  a  fringe 
as  follows :  Draw  a  loop  through  the  first 
stitch,  pull  it  out  to  half  an  inch  above  the 
work,  draw  a  second  loop,  and  keep  both  on 
the  needle,  repeat  the  same  in  each  stitch ; 
afterwards  join  all  the  loops  together  bj  a  row 
of  chain  stitches,  work  1  chain  in  each  loop, 
and  2  between  each.  The  chain  stitches  in 
the  first  and  third  rows  must  be  worked  in 
red,  those  of  the  second  in  black.  The  top 
of  the.  shoe  is  finished  off  with  a  stitch  of 
double  crochet  into  each  long  stitch,  with  3 
chain  between  each  in  black.  A  plaited  string 
in  red  and  black  wool  is  run  through  the  first 
row  of  Open  crochet,  and  the  2  small  rosettes 
in  red  wool,  ornamented  with  pearl  buttons, 
are  added  on  the  front  of  the  shoe. 


BABY'S  TIPPET  IN  TRICOT  ECOSSAIS. 

{See  engraving,  page  4S5.) 

3faterials. — Half  an  ounce  of  blue  or  Alpine  pink,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  white  single  Berlin  wool ;  a  tricot  nee- 
dle, the  stem  of  which  measures  No.  9  bell  gauge  ;  a  piece 
of  white  sarcenet  for  the  lining,  and  two  buttons  with  an 
elastic  loop  for  the  fastening  at  the  neck. 

The  whole  of  this  tippet  is  made  in  the 
ordinary  tricot  stitch ;  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  colors  gives  it  an  exceedingly  pretty 
effect,  the  white  wool  having  the  appearance 
of  being  under  the  pink  or  blue  loops. 

THE  EIGHT  SIDE. 

Commence  with  the  pink  wool,  and  make  a 
chain  of  16  stitches,  which  is  for  the  centre 
of  the  back. 

1st  roio.  Keep  the  loop  on  the  needle,  and 
put  it  into  the  last  chain  stitch  but  one,  take 
the  wool  up  on  the  hook,  and  bring  it  through 
the  chain  stitch ;  there  will  now  be  2  loops 
on  the  needle  ;  put  the  needle  into  the  next 
chain  stitch,  and  bring  the  wool  through  in  a 
loop  as  before,  when  there  will  be  3  loops  on 
the  needle  ;  continue  putting  the  needle  into 
each  chain  stitch,  and  bringing  the  wool 
through  until  there  are  16  loops  on  the  nee- 
dle ;  this  is  termed  raising  the  loops^or  stitches. 
Join  on  the  white  wool.  The  wools  are  cut  oft' 
every  time,  the  joinings  being  kept  on  the 
wrong  side,  as  they  are  covered  with  the  lining. 

To  "  work  back."    Use  the  white  wool,  and 


work  from  left  to  right  thus  :  Take  up  the 
wool  on  the  hook,  and  bring  it  through  the  2 
last  pink  loops,  *,  take  up  the  wool  again,  and 
bring  it  through  the  white  loop,  and  also 
through  the  next  pink  loop  ;  repeat  from  * 
until  there  is  only  a  pink  and  white  one  left 
on  the  needle.  Join  on  the  pink  wool,  and 
bring  it  through  the  remaining  2  loops  to  finish 
the  row. 

2d.  Pink.  Keep  the  pink  loop  on  the  nee- 
dle, and  put  it  into  the  second  pink  stitch — 
that  is,  the  upright  one  to  the  left  of  the  edge  ; 
take  the  wool  on  the  hook,  and  bring  it 
through,  so  as  to  raise  a  stitch  as  before,  then 
put  the  needle  into  the  next  pink  upright 
loop,  and  raise  another  stitch,  and  in  the  same 
manner  raise  a  4th  and  5th  pink  stitch  :  leave 
the  rest  of  the  1st  row  unworked,  as  the 
shaping  for  the  back  is  now  to  be  made.  Join 
on  the  white  wool,  and 

To  "work  back,"  take  up  the  white  wool, 
and  bring  it  through  the  last  2  pink  loops  on 
the  needle,  then  take  up  the  wool,  and  bring 
it  through  a  white  and  pink  loop,  take  up  the 
wool  again,  bring  it  through  a  white  and  pink 
loop ;  join  on  the  pink,  and  bring  it  through 
the  remaining  two  loops. 

3c/.  Pink.  Raise  the  four  pink  stitches  of 
the  last  row,  exclusive  of  the  one  on  the  nee- 
dle, then  on  the  1st  row  raise  2  stitches  ;  join 
on  the  white,  and  "work  back"  as  before, 
always  joining  on  the  pink  wool  to  finish  the 
last  2  loops. 

4M.  Pink.  Raise  the  6  stitches  of  the  last 
row,  then  raise  2  more  on  the  1st  row  ;  join 
on  the  white,  and  "work  back"  as  before. 

^th.  Pink.  Raise  the  8  stitches  of  the  last 
row,  then  2  stitches  on  the  1st  row  ;  join  on 
the  white,  and  "work  back"  as  before. 

%th.  Pink.  Raise  the  10  stitches  of  the  last 
row,  then  raise  2  more  on  the  1st  row ;  join 
on  the  white,  and  "  work  back." 

1th.  Pink.  Raise  the  12  stitches  of  the  last 
row  ;  then  raise  3  more  on  the  1st  row  ;  join 
on  the  white,  and  "work  back." 

^th.  Pink.  Raise  all  the  stitches  of  the  last 
row  ;  join  on  the  white,  and  "work  back." 

Work  16  rows  more  the  same  as  the  last. 
This  will  make  24  rows,  counting  the  short 
ones  at  the  commencement.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  row  put  the  needle  into  a  stitch  at 
the  side  of  the  work,  draw  the  pink  wool 
through,  and  make  8  chain  stitches  rather 
loosely.  Cut  off  the  wool,  and  draw  it  through 
to  fasten  it ;  these  chains  will  be  used  in  the 
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following  rows  ;  tie  the  white  wool  into  the  1st 
of  these  chain  stitches,  and  work  back  as 
•usual. 

25th.  Piuk.  Decrease  at  the  beginning  of 
this  row  by  putting  the  needle  into  the  2 
1st  stitches  of  the  row,  and  bringing  the  wool 
through  as  one  stitch ;  raise  the  rest  of  the 
13  stitches  as  usual,  then  put  the  needle  into 
the  next  chain  stitch  made  in  the  last  row, 
and  raise  a  stitch,  so  that  there  will  be  still 
16  loops  on  the  needle  ;  join  on  the  white,  and 
*' work  back." 

Work  6  rows  more  the  same  as  the  last. 

Then  work  27  rows  as  the  8th  row — that  is, 
without  shaping  at  the  sides. 

To  form  the  point  at  the  end.  Work  6  rows 
more,  decreasing  at  the  beginning  of  each 
row,  and  at  the  end  leaving  one  stitch  un- 

worked  each  time.     This  finishes  one  side. 

-*• 

THE  LEFT  SIDE. 

1st  row.  This  side  is  worked  on  the  1st  row 
of  the  right  side,  and  it  will  make  the  work 
neater  if  the  foundation  chain  be  unpicked, 
when  the  upright  loops  of  the  1st  row  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  though  just  worked ;  how- 
ever, the  foundation  may  be  left  at  the  back, 
if  preferred.  In  either  case,  commence  with 
the  pink  wool  at  the  right  side  of  the  1st  row, 
and  raise  the  16  stitches  of  it,  putting  the 
needle  into  the  upright  loops  as  usual ;  at  the 
end,  the  2  last  loops  will  be  close  together, 
being  raised  from  the  edge  stitch.  Join  on 
the  white,  and  to  "work  back"  (take  up  the 
wool,  and  bring  it  through  2  loops  3  times)  ; 
join  on  the  pink,  and  bring  it  through  the 
white  and  pink  loops  ;  leave  the  rest  of  the 
stitches  on  the  needle. 

2d.  Pink.  Raise  the  4  stitches  to  the  left ; 
join  on  the  white,  and  to  "work  back"  (take 
up  the  wool,  and  bring  it  through  2  loops  5 


times)  ;  join  on  the  pink,  and  bring  it  through 
the  white  and  x>ink  loops. 

3d.  Pink.  Raise  the  6  stitches  to  the  left ; 
join  on  the  white,  and  to  "work  back"  (take 
up  the  wool,  and  bring  it  through  2  loops  7 
times)  ;  join  on  the  pink,  affd  bring  it  through 
the  white  and  pink  loops. 

4cth.  Work  as  the  last  row,  raising  8  loops, 
and  working  back  9  times,  instead  of  7. 

5th.  Work  as  the  3d  row,  raising  10  loops, 
and  working  back  11  times. 

Qth.  Work  as  the  3d  row,  raising  12  loops, 
and  working  back  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

Work  17  rows  without  shaping,  and  for  the 
shoulder — 

2Ath.  Pink.  To  increase  a  stitch,  make  1 
chain,  put  the  needle  into  the  edge  stitch,  and 
bring  the  wool  through ;  then  raise  14  loops 
as  usual,  which  will  leave  one  stitch  at  the 
end  of  the  row ;  join  on  the  white,  and  work 
back. 

Work  6  rows  more  as  the  last,  then  27  rows 
without  shaping,  and  make  the  point  the  same 
as  the  other  side. 

The  I!dge. — 1st  round.  White  wool.  Work 
a  row  of  single  crochet  all  round  the  tippet, 
putting  the  needle  sufficiently  deep  into  the 
work  to  make  it  look  neat. 

2d.  Make  5  chain,  miss  1,  and  work  1  single 
on  the  last  round ;  repeat  all  round,  and 
fasten  off. 

The  Tassels. — Take  a  card  about  2  inches 
wide,  and  wind  the  white  wool  20  times  round 
it ;  then  with  the  pink  make  16  chain,  pass 
it  through  the  loop  at  one  of  the  points  of  the 
tippet ;  then  place  the  ends  by  the  side  of  the 
white  folds,  take  them  off  the  card  and  fasten 
them  together  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  the 
tassel ;  making  a  few  hem-stitches  round  it 
with  the  piuk.  Line  it,  and  sew  on  the 
buttons. 
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PLUM  PUDDING,  CAKES,  AND  OTHER  RECEIPTS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

We  devote  the  whole  of  our  space  in  the  Receipt  depart- 
meut  this  month  to  instructions  for  making  such  puddings 
and  cakes  as  are  generally  used  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  We  have  published  some  of  them  before,  but 
to  our  increased  list  of  subscribers  for  1864  they  will  be 
entirely  new. 

Rich  Plum  Pctddtng. — Carefully  look  over  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  currants,  and  wash  them  well  with 
your  hands.  As  soon  as  the  water  runs  clear  through  the 
currants  put  them  into  a  clean  cloth,  doubled  lightly  over 
them,  and  there  let  them  drain  and  swell  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Next  pick  from  the  stalks  and  stone  one  and  a 
quarter  pound  of  rich  raisins.  The  fruit  being  thus  pre- 
pared, shred  and  chop  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet, 
and  mix  it  with  the  fruit,  in  a  pan  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  ingredients,  into  ten  ounces  of  flour,  ten  ounces 
of  finely  grated  stale  bread  crums,  eight  ounces  pow- 
dered loaf-sugar,  one  ounce  finely  ground  spice  (made 
of  equal  parts  of  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg),  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  and  half  the  peel  of  a  fresh 
lemon,  grated.  Break  ten  eggs  into  a  basin,  and  well 
whip  them  up  with  a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  mix 
them  with  a  pint  of  milk,  but  before  you  pour  it  into  the 
pan  mix  up  with  the  flour  and  fruit  five  ounces  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel, 
and  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  candied  citron-peel,  shred, 
or  cut  into  thin  pieces.  Then  strain  the  eggs  and  milk  to 
the  other  ingredients,  and  well  stir  it  about ;  add  a  gill 
of  brandy  (or  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  strong  ale),  and  well 
mix  the  whole  together  with  a  strong  wooden  spoon. 
Cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  by  till  next  morning.  In  doing 
the  above,  you  should  first  mix  the  spice  and  sugar  with 
the  flour  and  bread  crums,  then  mix  with  this  the  candied 
peel,  suet,  and  fruit,  next  the  eggs  and  milk,  and  then  the 
brandy  or  ale.  Next  morning  thoroughly  beat  up  and 
mix  the  pudding  again,  before  putting  it  into  the  pot ;  put 
a  plate  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  flour 
the  inside  of  the  cloth,  and  tie  the  same  close  and  tight. 
Put  it  into  water  enough  to  cover  it  two  or  three  inches, 
cover  the  pot  down,  and  let  it  boil  twelve  hours ;  keep 
gently  boiling,  and  fill  up  as  the  water  boils  away. 
When  done,  put  it  just  as  you  take  out  of  the  pot  into  a 
colander,  and  immerse  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  letting 
it  remain  covered  with  cold  water  from  three  to  five  mi- 
nutes. This  will  bind  it,  and  prevent  it  from  breaking  or 
falling  to  pieces  ;  then  take  the  colander  out  of  the  water, 
and  let  it  drain  a  further  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  carefully 
untie  the  cloth,  the  pudding  still  resting  on  the  colander  ; 
pat  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served  upon  the  top  of  the 
padding,  and  turn  it  over  into  the  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 
A  little  brandy  sauce  poured  on  the  top  of  it,  and  some  in 
a  sauce-tureen  may  accompany  the  pudding. 

A  Plum  Pudding. — Two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound 
of  raisins,  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  flour,  one  and  a  quar- 
ter ounce  of  beef  suet,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  four 
eggs,  one  ounce  citron  and  lemon-peel  each,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  mace,  wine  and  brandy  a  tumblerful.  To  be 
boiled  at  least  nine  hours. 

P.  S. — ^The  brandy  sauce  for  both  puddings  is  made  with 
thick  melted  butter,  to  each  half  pint  of  which  a  gill  of 
brandy  and  two  ounces  of  lump  sugar  are  added.     Some 
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prefer  the  sauce  made  with  sherry  in  the  same  proportion 
as  brandy. 

A  Vert  Nice  Little  Christmas  Pudding  for  a  Small 
Party,  suitable  to  a  young  and  happy  pair  who  are- just 
commencing  housekeeping,  are  rather  inexperienced,  and 
can  only  invite  three  or  four  friends:  One  ounce  of  can- 
died lemon  peel,  one  ounce  of  orange  peel,  six  ounces  of 
raisins,  six  ounces  of  currants,  six  ounces  of  best  beef 
suet,  six  ounces  of  flour,  G  ounces  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  a 
pint  of  milk,  a  small  nutmeg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Stone  the  raisins,  pick,  wash,  and  dry  the  currants,  chop 
the  suet  extremely  fine,  put  them,  with  the  lemon  and 
orange-peel  finely  sliced,  all  together  in  your  large  dish 
for  mixing,  add  the  flour  and  sugar,  and  grate  the  nutmeg 
over  all.  Then  beat  up  your  eggs,  and  stir  the  milk 
gently  into  them.  With  this  liquid  wet  all  the  other 
ingredients  ;  flour  well  a  strong  pudding-cloth,  and,  when 
you  have  thoroughly  mixed  your  pudding  materials,  so 
that  all  is  perfectly  blended,  and  taking  care  not  to  make 
them  too  wet  or  to  leave  them  too  dry,  put  your  pudding 
into  the  cloth,  tie  it  tightly,  and  boil  in  a  large  pot  four 
or  Ave  hours,  taking  care  that  the  water  boils  ere  the 
pudding  is  put  in,  and  that  it  is  kept  on  a  quick  boil 
during  the  whole  time  of  cooking,  and  also  that  the  pot 
is  replenished  with  boiling  water,  as  it  frequently  requires 
to  be. 

Rich  Plum  Pudding.— Stone  carefully  one  pound  of 
the  best  raisins,  wash  and  pick  one  pound  of  cui-rants, 
chop  very  small  one  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet,  blanch  and 
chop  small  or  pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
one  ounce  of  bitter  ones ;  mix  the  whole  well  together, 
with  oue  pound  of  sifted  flour,  and  the  same  weight  of 
crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  then  squeezed  dry  and 
stirred  with  a  spoon  until  reduced  to  a  mash,  before  it 
is  mixed  with  the  flour.  Cut  in  small  pieces  two  ounces 
each  of  preserved  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice ;  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar  should  be  put  into  a  basin,  with 
eight  eggs,  and  well  beaten  together  with  a  three-pronged 
fork  ;  stir  this  with  the  pudding,  and  make  it  of  the  pro- 
per consistence  with  milk.  Remember  that  it  must  not 
be  made  too  thin,  or  the  fruit  will  sink  to  the  bottom, 
but  be  made  to  the  consistence  of  good  thick  batter. 
Two  wineglassfuls  of  brandy  should  be  poured  over  the 
fruit  and  spice,  mixed  together  in  a  basin,  and  allowed 
to  stand  thi-ee  or  four  hours  before  the  pudding  is  made, 
stirring  them  occasionally.  It  must  be  tied  in  a  cloth, 
and  will  take  five  hours  of  constant  boiling.  When 
done,  turn  it  out  on  a  dish,  sift  loaf-sugar  over  the  top, 
and  serve  it  with  wine-sauce  in  a  boat,  and  some  poured 
round  the  pudding. 

The  pudding  will  be  of  considerable  size,  but  half  the 
quantity  of  materials,  used  in  the  same  proportion,  will 
be  equally  good. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding.— A  pound  of  suet,  cut  in 
pieces  not  too  fine,  a  pound  of  currants,  and  a  pound  of 
raisins  stoned,  four  eggs,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  an  ounce 
of  citron  and  lemon-peel,  shred  flue,  a  teaspoonful  of 
beaten  ginger,  half  a  pound  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a  pound 
of  flour,  and  a  pint  of  milk  ;  beat  the  eggs  first,  add  half 
the  milk,  beat  them  together,  and  by  degrees  stir  in  the 
flour,  then  the  suet,  spice,  and  fruit,  and  as  much  milk 
as  will  mix  it  together  very  thick  ;  then  take  a  clean 
cloth,  dip  in  boiling  water,  and  squeeze  dry.  While  the 
water  is  boiling  fast,  put  in  your  pudding,  which  should 
boil  at  least  five  hours. 

Another  way. — Seven  ounces  raisins,  seeded  and  a  little 
chopped  ;    seven  ounces  currants,    well    washed    and 
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picked  ;  one  and  a  half  ounce  citron  ;  three  ounces  of 
beef  suet,  chopped  very  fine;  three-quarters  of  a  nutmeg, 
grated  ;  one-quarter  of  ateaspoonful  of  cinnamon  ;  five 
ejfjjs  well  beaten  up  ;  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ;  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  wheat  flour  ;  half  a  lemon-peel,  grated  ; 
one  ghiss  of  brandy  and  one  glass  of  Madeira  ;  a  little 
milk  to  mix,  suflicient  to  make  rather  a  thick  batter. 
The  whole  must  be  well  mixed.  The  above  mixture  to 
be  put  into  a  well-buttered  basin.  Tie  a  pudding  cloth 
over,  and  pin  the  four  corners  over  the  top.  Put  into 
boiling  water,  and  to  be  kept  boiling  without  ceasing 
for  five  hours.  We  have  tried  this  receipt,  and  know  it 
to  be  excellent. 

A  Christmas  Plum  Pudding,  with  or  without  Eggs. — 
Take  two  pounds- of  bread  crums  that  have  been  well 
sifted  through  a  colander  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  ; 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  allspice,  and  one  pound  of  brown 
moist  sugar ;  rub  these  ingredients  thoroughly  well 
together;  chop  one  pound  of  suet  very  fine,  and  tho- 
roughly mix  in  with  the  other  things.  Wash  well  in 
tepid  water  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raisins,  and  stone  them, 
or  two  pounds  of  Sultana  raisins,  which  require  no 
stoning,  and  are  equally  good,  though  more  expensive  ; 
chop  these,  not  too  fine,  and  well  mix  in  ;  then  a  pound 
of  well-washed  currants,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
candied  peel,  cut  into  lumps,  not  slices.  Having  mixed 
all  this  together  well,  make  the  whole  sufficiently  moist 
with  a  little  milk  ;  well  butter  one  or  more  large  basins  ; 
well  press  the  mixture  into  the  bottom  of  each  (or  they 
will  not  turn  out  in  good  shape),  and  when  filled  to  a 
trifle  above  the  brim  of  the  basin,  spread  some  flour  on 
the  top,  and  tie  the  basin  down  with  a  well-wetted 
cloth  ;  place  the  pudding  in  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  up 
I'apidly,  and  so  continue  for  four  hours  ;  then  take  it  up, 
remove  the  cloth  but  do  not  turn  it  out  of  the  basin. 
The  next  day,  or  when  wanted  for  use,  put  the  pudding 
to  warm,  with  the  basin  still  on,  for  two  hours,  in  a 
moderately  warm  oven,  then  take  it  out,  turn  it  from  the 
basin  on  to  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table. 
With  the  handle  of  a  teaspoon,  or  the  blade  of  a  fruit- 
knife,  make  incisions  in  difl"erent  parts  of  the  pudding, 
and  pour  on  some  sherry  wine,  then  sift  powdered 
sugar  over.  It  is  obvious  that  this  pudding  must  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  required  for  use,  and  it  is  much 
better  for  being  so.  Eggs  are  not  necessary  to  give  either 
richness  or  flavor,  or  to  "bind  the  pudding;"  the  milk 
and  the  flour  will  do  that.  Eggs  render  the  mass  tho- 
roughly indigestible  ;  but  if  they  must  still  be  had — and 
weagain  repe<d  that  they  are  not  needed — eight  eggs,  well 
beaten  and  strained,  can  be  used  instead  of  the  milk. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  all  puddings  of  the  kind,  not 
to  make  them  too  wet,  or  they  will  be  heavy  ;  and  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  ingredients  separately. 

A  Rich  Christmas  Pudding. — One  pound  of  raisins, 
stoned,  one  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  beef-suet, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  a  cup  of  sweetmeats,  and  a  wineglass  of  brandy. 
Mix  well,  and  boil  in  a  mould  eight  hours. 

A  Good  Christmas  Pudding.— One  pound  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  suet,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
plums,  eight  eggs,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  almonds 
and  mixed  spice  according  to  taste.  Boil  gently  for  seven 
hour.s. 

A  Good  Pound-Cake. — Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to  a 
cream,  and  mix  with  it  the  whites  and  yelks  of  eight 
eggs  be.aten  apart.  Have  ready,  warm  by  the  fire,  one 
pound  of  flour,  and  the  same  of  sifted  sugar;  mix  them 
and  a  few  cloves,  a  little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  in  fine 


powder  together  ;  then  by  degrees  work  the  dry  ingre- 
dients into  the  butter  and  eggs.  When  well  beaten,  add 
a  glass  of  wine  and  some  caraways.  It  must  be  beaten 
a  full  hour.  Butter  a  pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a  quick 
oven. 

The  above  proportions,  leaving  out  four  ounces  of  the 
butter,  and  the  same  of  sugar,  make  a  less  luscious  cake, 
and  to  most  tastes  a  more  pleasant  one. 

Common  Crullers  or  Twist  Cakes.— Mix  well  together 
half  a  pint  of  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk,  two  teacupfuls 
of  sugar,  one  teacupful  of  butter,  and  three  eggs,  well- 
beaten  ;  add  to  this  a  teaspoouful  of  saleratus  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  sialt,  half  a  nutmeg  grated; 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon  ;  sift  in  flour 
enough  to  make  a  smooth  dough  :  roll  it  out  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  cut  in  small  oblong  pieces; 
divide  one  end  in  three  or  four  parts  like  fingers,  and 
twist  or  plait  them  over  each  other.  Fry  them  in  boil- 
ing lard.  These  cakes  may  be  cut  in  strips,  and  the  ends 
joined,  to  make  a  ring,  or  in  any  other  shape. 

Soft  Crullers. — Sift  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
and  powder  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  ;  heat  a  pint  of 
water  in  a  round-bottomed  saucepan,  and  when  quite 
warm,  mix  the  flour  with  it  gradually  ;  set  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  over  the  fire  in  a  small  vessel ;  and  when 
it  begins  to  melt,  stir  it  gradually  into  the  flour  and 
water ;  then  add  by  degrees  the  powdered  sugar  and  half 
a  grated  nutmeg.  Take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire,  and 
beat  the  contents  with  a  wooden  spaddle  or  spatula  till 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  beat  six  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture.  Beat 
the  whole  very  hard  till  it  becomes  a  thick  batter.  Flour 
a  pasteboard  very  well,  and  lay  out  the  batter  upon  it  in 
ri.ngs  (the  best  way  is  to  pass  it  through  a  screw  funnel). 
Have  ready,  on  the  fire,  a  pot  of  boiling  lard  of  the  very 
best  quality  ;  put  in  the  crullers,  removing  them  from 
the  board  by  carefully  taking  them  up,  one  at  a  time,  on 
abroad-bladed  knife.  Boil  but  few  at  a  time.  They  must 
be  of  a  fine  brown.  Lift  them  out  on  a  perforated  skim- 
mer, draining  the  lard  from  them  back  into  the  pot ;  lay 
them  on  a  large  dish,  and  sift  powdered  white  sugar  over 
them. 

Fruit  Cake. — Take  one  pound  of  butter  and  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  beat  them  together  with  the  yelks  of  eight 
eggs ;  beat  the  whites  separately  ;  mix  with  these  one 
and  a  half  pound  of  flour,  one  teacupful  of  cream,  one 
wineglassful  of  brandy  and  one  of  wine,  one  nutmeg, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mace,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  citron  ;  mix 
with  the  flour  two  teaspoonfuls  of  yeast  powder. 

Queen  Cake. — Mix  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  the  same 
of  sifted  sugar  and  of  washed  currants  ;  wash  one  pound 
of  butter  in  rose-water,  beat  it  well,  then  mix  with  it 
eight  eggs,  yelks  "and  whites  beaten  separately,  and  put 
in  the  dry  ingredients  by  degrees;  beat  the  whole  an 
hour  ;  butter  little  tins,  teacups,  or  saucers,  filling  thera 
only  half  full;  sift  a  little  fine  sugar  over  just  as  you 
put  them  into  the  oven. 

Lemon  Cake. — Beat  six  egf^n,  the  yelks  and  whites  se- 
parately, till  in  a  solid  froth  ;  add  to  the  yelks  the  grated 
rind  of  a  fine  lemon  and  six  oqnces  of  sugar  dried  and 
sifted  ;  beat  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  shake  in  with  the 
left  hand  six  ounces  of  dried  flour;  then  add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon  ;  when  these  are 
well  beaten  in,  put  it  immediately  into  tins,  and  bake  it 
about  an  hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
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Washington  Cake.— Beat  together  one  and  a  half 
pound  of  sugar,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
add  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  pint  of  sour  milk,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
■water.  Stir  in  gradually  one  and  three-quarter  pound 
of  flour,  one  wiueglassful  of  wine  or  brandy,  and  one 
nutmeg,  grated.     Beat  all  well  together. 

This  will  make  two  round  cakes.  It  should  be  baked 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  will  take  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cakes. 

DouGH-Ncrs.— Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
butter,  one  and  a  half  pound  of  sugar  ;  cut  the  butter 
fiue  into  the  flour  ;  beat  six  eggs  light,  and  put  them  in  ; 
add  two  wine-glasses  of  yeast,  one  pint  of  milk,  some 
cinnamon,  mace  and  nutmeg ;  make  it  up  intp  a  light 
dough,  and  put  it  to  rise.  When  it  is  light  enough,  roll 
out  the  paste,  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  lard. 

Lemon  Gingerbread.— Grate  the  rinds  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  and  add  the  juice  to  a  glass  of  brandy;  then 
mix  the  grated  lemon  in  one  pound  of  flour,  make  a  hole 
in  the  flour,  pour  in  half  a  pound  of  treacle,  half  a 
pound  of  butter  melted,  the  lemon-juice,  and  brandy, 
and  mix  all  up  together  with  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger  and  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Pumpkin  Pudding. — Take  one  pint  of  pumpkin  that 
has  been  stewed  soft  and  pressed  through  a  colander  ; 
melt  in  half  a  piut  of  warm  milk  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  and  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  stirring  them  well 
together  ;  one  pint  of  rich  cream  will  be  better  than 
milk  and  butter  ;  beat  eight  eggs  very  light,  and  add 
them  gradually  to  the  other  ingredients  alternately  with 
the  pumpkin  ;  then  stir  in  a  wineglass  of  i-ose-water  and 
two  glasses  of  wine  mixed  together,  a  large  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  mace  and  cinnamon  mixed,  and  a  grated 
nutmeg.  Having  stirred  the  whole  very  hard,  put  it 
into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Cream  Pie  (y?7ie).— Half  pound  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
sugar,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  wet ;  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling 
milk,  and  stir  the  whole  together.  To  be  baked  in  deep 
dishes. 

Ginger  Sponge-Cake. — One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  three  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  soda,  and  ginger. 

Ginger  Cake. — Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  and 
one  pint  of  treacle  ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream  and 
a  little  nutmeg.     Mix  warm,  and  bake  iu  a  slack  oven. 

Ginger  Lozenges. — Mix  with  white  of  eggs  four  ounces 
of  powdered  ginger,  two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  one 
pound  of  starch. 

French  Jumbles. — One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  three 
eggs;  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one-half  cup 
of  milk  ;  add  this,  also  one  nutmeg,  and  roll  out  the 
dough,  and  cut  iuto  small  cakes  of  any  shape,  and  bake 
them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Seed  Cake. — Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add- 
ing gradually  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  beat- 
ing both  together ;  have  ready  the  yelks  of  eighteen 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  ten,  beaten  separately  ;  mix  in 
the  whites  first,  and  then  the  yelks,  and  beat  the  whole 
for  ten  mioutes  ;  add  two  grated  nutmegs,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  flour,  and  mix  them  very  gradually  with  the 
other  ingredients  ;  when  the  oven  is  ready,  beat  in  three 
ounces  of  picked  caraway-seeds. 


Currant  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  three  eggs,  one 
cup  of  water  or  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus, 
nutmeg,  cup  of  currants. 

MINCEMEAT. 

We  give  a  number  of  receipts  for  making  mincemeat. 
The  ingredients  can  be  increased  or  lessened  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  person  making  it. 

Mincemeat. — There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  adding  meat  to  the  sweet  ingredients  used  II  ^laking 
this  dish.  Many  housewives  think  it  an  impro\  aent, 
and  use  either  the  undercut  of  a  well  roasted  sirloin  of 
beef,  or  a  boiled  fresh  ox-tongue  for  the  purpose.  Either 
of  these  meats  may  be  chosen  with  advantage,  and  one 
pound,  after  it  has  been  cooked,  will  be  found  sutficient ; 
this  should  be  freed  from  fat,  and  well  minced.  In  making 
mincemeat,  each  ingredient  should  be  minced  separately 
and  finely  before  it  is  added  to  the  others.  For  a  moderate 
quantity,  take  two  pounds  of  raisins  (stoned),  the  same 
quantity  of  currants,  well  washed  and  dried,  ditto  of  beef 
suet  chopped  fine,  one  pound  of  apples,  pared  and  cored, 
two  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  candied 
orange-peel,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron,  the  grated 
rinds  of  three  lemons,  one  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger. 
After  having  minced  the  fruit  separately,  mix  all  well 
together  with  the  hand,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  brandy 
and  the  same  of  sherry  ;  mix  well  with  a  spoon,  press  it 
down  in  jars,  and  cover  it  with  a  bladder. 

Another  way:  Six  pounds  of  meat,  three  of  suet,  six  of 
raisins,  seven  of  sugar,  nine  of  apples,  one  pint  of  wine, 
three  gills  of  brandy,  half  pint  molasses,  one  pint  rose- 
water,  essence  of  lemon,  one  quart  of  liquor  of  the  meat, 
one  cup  of  salt,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  or 
orange-peel,  three  ounces  of  cloves,  one  dozen  nutmegs  ; 
add  a  little  cider  if  you  wish  before  putting  in  the  oven. 

Mincemeat  to  Keep. — Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  cur- 
rants ;  a  pound  of  best  raisins,  stoned  ;  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  almonds,  cut  very  small ;  the  peel  of  one 
lemon,  minced  small;  the  juice  of  one  lemon;  three 
apples,  minced  small ;  a  pound  of  citron,  minced  small ; 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  suet,  shred  very  fine ;  an  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  nutmeg  ;  the  same  of  cinnamon ;  the  same  of 
mace,  and  the  same  of  cloves.  Put  the  whole  into  a  jar, 
and  keep  it  dry.  When  wanted,  mix  it  with  either  wine 
or  brandy. 

MiNCExMEAT  WITHOUT  Meat. — One  pouud  hard  apples 
cut  small,  one  pound  currants,  half  a  pound  shred  raisins, 
half  a  pound  beef  suet,  quarter  of  a  pound  moist  sugar, 
one  ounce  lemon  and  citron-peel,  quarter  of  an  ounce  cin- 
namon, one  drachm  mace,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  one 
glass  of  brandy,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry.  Double  the 
above  for  a  large  family. 

Mincemrat.— Six  pounds  of  currants,  three  pounds  of 
raisins  stoned,  three  pounds  of  apples  chopped  fine,  four 
pounds  of  suet,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  beef, 
the  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice. 
Press  the  whole  into  a  deep  pan  when  well  mixed. 

Another  way. — Two  pounds  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of 
currants,  three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  two  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  citron,  one  ounce  of  orange-peel,  one 
small  nutmeg,  one  pottle  of  apples  chopped  fine,  the  rind 
of  two  lemons  and  juice  of  one,  half  a  i)int  of  brandy  ; 
mix  well  together.  This  should  be  made  a  little  time 
be  lore  wanted  for  use. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 

I  count  myself  ill  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends. 

Shakspeake. 

The  seasons  have  gone  their  rounds,  and  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty-four  begins,  to-day,  the  last  month  of 
his  reign. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  our  Lady's  Book  also  closes 
its  present  volume.  This  number,  therefore,  must  bear  to 
our  generous  friends,  for  their  long  and  appreciative  sup- 
port, our  warm  thanks  and  good  wishes,  and  a  cordial 
invitation  to  continue  the  intercourse  and  friendship — to 
us  so  pleasant — through  the  medium  of  the  new  and  beau- 
tiful volume  now  in  preparation  for  Eighteen  Hundred 
AND  Sixty-five. 

But  here  comes  the  important  query:  "Will  the  price 
of  the  Lady's  Book  be  raised?"  Books  and  newspapers 
have  "gone  up,"  and  editors  of  periodicals  have  been 
compelled,  as  they  all  tell  us,  to  advance  their  prices; 
other  magazines  that  were  three  dollars  are  now/our  per 
annum. 

The  reasons  for  this  advance  must  be  obvious  and  suffi- 
cient to  all  who  consider  the  present  conditions  of  trade 
and  the  high  prices  now  ruling  throughout  our  land.  One 
item  only  need  be  named  here.  Four  years  ago  good 
muslins  could  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  per  yard  ;  now, 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  is  the  price.  This  article 
of  muslin  regulates,  in  a  great  degree,  the  value  of  paper. 
Thus  books  and  periodicals  cost  now  for  paper  alone 
nearly  the  full  amount  formerly  spent  on  the  completed 
work.  Then  the  high  taxation  must  be  met.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  our 
diminished  profits.  Mi*.  Godey  is  going  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  keeping  our  new  volume  of  the  Lady's  Book  at 
its  old  price  to  our  subscribers — three  dollars  a  year,  paid 
in  advance.  He  does  this  cheerfully,  in  gratitude  for  the 
long-continued  and,  we  may  say,  loving  patronage  we 
have  received  from  our  old  friends.  We  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  to  enable  all  who  desire  our  work  to  go 
on  with  us  through  another  year.  We  know  that  many 
who  subscribe — widows  and  single  ladies  with  fixed  in- 
•comes — would  feel  the  increase  of  a  dollar  per  year  as  a 
tax  they  were  unable  to  meet.  We  cannot  part  with  these 
intelligent  ft-iends ;  names  that  have  stood  on  our  list 
from  ten  to  thirty-five  years  must  not  be  dropped  because 
gold  changes  its  value.  True  and  tried  friends  are  in- 
valuable. 

Should  these  readers  desire  to  reciprocate  favors,  as  we 
believe  they  will,  they  may  induce  their  friends  whose 
names  are  not  on  our  list  to  send  for  the  Lady's  Book.  An 
increase  of  subscribers  would  help  much  to  bear  the  work 
onward  and  upward. 

The  character  and  object  of  our  periodical  are  well 
known.  There  is  no  English  or  American  magazine  that 
.comes  into  competition  with  ours  for  usefulness  as  a 
Family  Instructor  and  Guide  "  in  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report"  for  women  to  know  and  to  do. 
As  one  of  our  correspondents  wrote  to  the  Editress: — 

"No  one  who  reads  the  Lady's  Book  attentively  can 
fail  to  see  and  feel  the  high  standard  you  have  for  wo- 
men, and  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  their  progress  in 
all  true  virtue  and  right  conduct.  The  dress  patterns  and 
the  costumes  are  but  th(3  outward  adorning  of  the  person 
whose  chief  charms  it  is  your  desir.^  should  be  humility, 
;patience,  gentleness,  and  godliness." 
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CHRISTMAS. 

At  Thy  nativity  a  glorious  choir  ] 

Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sang 

To  shepherds  watchful  of  their  folds  by  night, 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born. 

Where  they  might  see  llim,  and  to  Thee  they  came. 

Directed  to  the  manger  where  Thou  layest, 

For  in  the  inn  was  left  no  better  room. 

A  star,  not  seen  before,  in  heaven  appearing, 

Guiding  the  wise  men  thither  from  the  East 

To  honor  Thee  with  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

By  whose  bright  course  led  on,  they  found  the  place 

By  which  they  knew  the  King  of  Israel  born. 

Milton. 

Our  beautiful  Frontispiece  suggests  the  memory  of  Mil- 
ton's spirit-stirring  lines,  so  appropriate  to  our  artist's 
description. 

These  wonderful  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  in- 
fancy have  stimulated  and  employed  the  highest  efi"orts  of 
genius ;  poets  and  artists,  through  the  long  series  of 
centuries,  have  consecrated  their  best  gifts  to  do  honor  to 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Christian  can  never  contemplate  these  scenes  with- 
out pleasure  and  triumph,  and  if  he  retires  into  himself, 
and  commune  with  his  own  heart,  never  without  profit. 
All  that  has  been  done  for  the  individual  being,  as  well  as 
for  the  human  race,  to  restore  the  lost  happiness  and  glo- 
ries of  Eden,  seem  rooted  in  this  heavenly  history,  as 
brought  down  by  the  host  of  angels  who  sang  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  to 
men  !"  The  echo  of  that  glorious  anthem  seems  to  breathe 
of  peace,  love,  and  happiness  on  each  return  of  the  hal- 
lowed anniversary. 

Christmas  is  the  bright  household  festival  that  comes  to 
gladden  old  winter,  bring  joy  to  life,  good  cheer,  family 
gatherings,  and  tokens  of  love.  To  children  especially  it 
is  the  happy  epoch  to  be  joyfully  anticipated  and  joyfully 
remembered.  Merry  Christmas !  The  words  are  full  of 
happy  meanings  to  warm  every  heart.  Even  when  gloom 
darkens  the  minds  of  the  elder  members  of  a  family,  when 
sorrow  or  adversity  has  checked  their  pleasures,  there  is 
ever  a  little  reserve  of  Christmas  merry-making  for  the 
young  folks.  "  We  must  not,  on  this  day,  throw  a  gloom 
over  the  children,"  is  every  wise  parent's  thought. 

And  so  the  Christmas-tree  rises  in  its  glad  greenness, 
laden  with  its  glittering  presents,  and  bright  with  the 
tapers  that  display  its  rich  fruits.  And  the  stockings  are 
hung  up  for  Kriss  Krinkel,  and  filled  with  such  wonder- 
ful treasures  as  fairy  lore  never  exceeded  in  the  fancy  of 
the  little  ones,  who  pull  out  the  toys  and  presents  of  the 
season.  Wise  and  good  mothers  take  this  time  of  Chris- 
tian joy  to  teach  the  little  hearts,  made  happy  by  home 
cherishing,  to  remember  the  poor  and  desolate,  and  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

In  selecting  books  for  Christmas  gifts,  we  would  suggest 
to  our  friends  who  really  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  divine  Saviour,  the  need  of  studying  His  history. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  among  these  Christmas  books 
some  th§,t  refer  to  Christ  as  the  theme  of  chief  interest. 

There  is  a  "  Little  Poem,*  Dedicated  to  a  Little  Girl," 
that  we  would  especially  commend  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  perfect  productions  of  poetic  genius  devoted  to 

*  Infancyof  Our  Saviour:  A  Christmas  Carol.  By  Mrs. 
Juliet  H.  L.  Campbell.  Published  by  Lippiucott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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the  infancy  of  Jesus.  Written  by  an  American  lady,  it 
deserves  the  love  and  praise  of  American  mothers. 

Another  work*  on  the  Saviour  that  we  consider  very 
remarkable,,  and  wish  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  intelligent  reader  in  our  land  during  the  coming 
Festival  of  His  Nativity,  is  the  production  of  a  Scotch 
lawyer.  It  is  a  small,  neatly  printed  book,  written  in  a 
style  of  such  clearness  and  earnest  yet  calm  thought  and 
research  that  none  can  read  it  without  being  interested. 
Whoever  is  seeking  for  truth  mast  be  enlightened  by  the 
expositions  of  the  writer.  All  true  learning  and  literature 
must  draw  their  divinest  charm  from  the  Divine  Teacher, 
who  says  of  Himself:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me." 

Thus  we  are  made  to  feel  the  grest  import  of  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  as.it  celebrates  the  birth  of  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.  On  this  day  the  hope  of  the  world  reposes  ; 
"peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men"  are  announced; 
we  should  rejoice  in  these  heavenly  assurances  of  divine 
favor.  Sorrows  may  lie  heavy  on  individi;^!  hearts; 
households  may  be  in  trouble  and  grief,  and  sore  per- 
plexities and  dark  shadows  may  be  over  our  country ; 
still,  the  day  is  sacred  to  joy,  and  hope,  and  faith.  "  Merry 
Christmas"  is  not  a  wish  without  meaning  ;  it  includes  all 
the  best  blessings  life  has  in  store  for  humanity.  Thus 
we  mean  it  while  from  our  heart  we  wish  a  merry  Christ- 
mas to  all  our  friends  who  meet  us  in  the  Lady's  Book. 

THE  SACRED  NAME  OR  TITLE  OF  SAVIOUR. 

Shall  the  word  Saviour,  when  applied  as  the  name  or 
title  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  spelled  without  the  u? 

This  we  consider  a  question  of  such  grave  importance 
that  we  have  often  wished  to  draw  to  it  the  attention  of 
learned  and  Christian  men.  No  one  has  yet  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  as  the  season  of  Christmas  seems  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  inquiry,  we  will  do  this 
by  giving  to  our  readers  extracts  from  the  letter  of  a  lady 
to  a  clergyman  concerning  this  mutilation  of  the  holy 
name.  Woman  was  the  appointed  guardian  over  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Saviour,  and  women  were  ever  faithful  to 
His  ministry ;  they  watched  beside  His  cross  and  were 
first  to  welcome  Him  from  the  tomb.  Women  should  be 
faithful  preservers  of  His  words  and  His  titles,  and  never 
suffer  unbelief  or  carelessness  to  pervert  the  one  or  muti- 
late the  other  without  an  effort  to  sustain  the  true  and  the 
right. 

"  The  mistake  or  misnomer  to  which  I  allude  is  drop- 
ping the  u  from  the  name  of  our  Saviour !  It  seems  to 
me  that  orthodox  clergymen  would  not  so  write  the  blessed 
NAME  ;  therefore  I  infer  that  the  omission  was  the  printer's 
way.  He  has  dropped  the  u  in  Saviour  in  every  instance, 
as  you  will  find. 

"  It  is  true  that  Webster's  Dictionary  sanctions  this 
mode  of  spelling  the  class  of  words  to  which  Saviour  be- 
longs ;  but  in  the  case  where  it  forms  one  of  the  names  or 
titles  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  learned  Lexicographer  seems 
to  shrink  from  the  innovation.  Dr.  Webster  first  spells 
the  word  Saviour  ;  then  ^Savior — pronounced  Sav'yeur.' 
Do  the  letters  tor  spell  yeur  ?  If  the  sound  of  m  is  neces- 
sarily retained  in  this  class  of  words,  why  not  retain  the 
letter  and  drop  the  o,  if  brevity  or  uniformity  requires  to 
have  a  letter  omitted  ? 

"In  the  blessed  Saviour's  name  I  feel  that  not  a  single 
■  letter  should  be  taken  away.  It  seems  to  me  a  desecration 
and  the  sign  of  unbelief  to  allow  it.  I  can  hardly  de- 
scribe the  painful  effect  which  this  mutilation  of  the  Sa- 
viour's name  has  on  my  feelings.  Eye,  heart,  mind,  all 
suffer.  My  eye  turns  offended  and  sorrowful  from  the 
misspelt  name.     My  heart  feels  that  something  loved  is 

*  The  Christ  of  History  :  An  Argument  Grounded  on  the 
Facts  of  His  Life  on  Earth.  By  John  Young,  LL.D.  Pub- 
lished by  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


lost ;  and  my  mind  is  distressed  and  perplexed  by  the 
fear  that  this  innovation  is  the  sign  of  real  declension  in 
the  faith  of  those  who  have  professed  to  love  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  God  and  Saviour. 

"  This  description  may  appear  fanciful,  but  is  true  ;  and 
as  I  am  not  learned  in  languages,  it  would  be  folly  for  me 
to  attempt  to  prove,  philologically,  the  truth  of  these 
ideas  ;  yet  some  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  my  miud 
while  pondering  on  the  subject,  which  I  will  venture  to 
lay  before  you. 

"Have  you  ever  observed  the  manner  in  which  the  let- 
ters of  our  alphabet  (and  of  all  alphabets)  differ  in  their 
efi'ective  powers  or  nature^  (1  do  not  find  any  other 
word  that  expresses  my  meaning.)  The  vowels  seem  the 
living  spirit ;  the  consonants  are  the  substance  of  the  lan- 
guage. Take  as  many  consonants  as  you  please  ;  yoa 
may  rattle  them  in  your  throat  like  dry  bones,  but  never 
will  a  word  come  forth,  a  thought  be  spoken,  a  sentence 
formed.  Now  drop  a  few  vowels  into  this  inert  mass  of 
dead  letters — like  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  dry  bones 
come  together,  each  in  its  right  place,  and  the  power 
which  God  has  given  to  the  sounds,  represented  by  vowels, 
breathes  life  into  the  language,  clothes  thought  with 
beauty,  and  gives  truth  its  fitting  habiliments  of  expres- 
sion. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  English  Bible,  as  it  came 
forth  finished  from  the  bands  of  the  seventy  translators, 
holy  men,  who  feared  God  and  did  their  work  iu  earnest 
zeal,  believing  in  the  truths  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  only 
true  Book,  and  from  it  not  a  vowel  should  be  taken,  not  a 
word  left  out.  The  Bible,  if  held  sacred  in  its  language, 
will  keep  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  from  deterioration.  If 
the  vowels  are  diminished,  will  not  the  life  of  the  lan- 
guage be  lessened?  I  am  thankful  that  the  British  na- 
tion guards  their  language  from  American  innovations; 
and  particularly  that  the  name  of  the  blessed  Saviour  is 
never  shortened,  never  mutilated  in  our  noble  mother 
tongue  as  written  where  the  English  Bible  was  translated 
from  the  original  languages." 


FLOWERS  IN  A  SICK  ROOM. 
WhXt  unsealed  fountain  covers  me  with  showers, 

Dropping  sweet-scented  odors  all  around  ? 

What  secret  spring  hath  love's  skilled  finger  found 
To  ope  a  "fount  of  gardens,"  throwing  flowers 
Free  as  the  summer  rain  on  vine-clad  bowers? 

When  pain's  strong  grasp  has  gently  been  unbound, 

When  light  the  darkened  room  again  has  crowned, 
Roses  and  fuschias,  ye  are  for  such  hours ! 

Precious  the  breath  your  perfumed  censers  hold, 
Sweeter  your  message  than  all  spices  smell. 

Love  !  name  it  not  with  silver  or  with  gold  ! 
Love  !  think  its  value  ne'er  with  gems  to  tell ! 

Richer  than  fragrance  from  the  tender  vine 

The  whisper  that  a  true  heart  beats  with  mine. 

Kruna. 

A  MAN'S  IDEA  ABOUT  NOVELS. 

"  We  are  constantly  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
influence  exerted  over  morals  and  manners  in  France  by 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  lighter  literature,  and  we  mark 
the  increasing  licentiousness  that  has  followed  such  works 
as  those  of  Eugene  Sue  and  the  younger  Dumas.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  look  at  home,  and  see  if,  in  the  days  when 
the  Waverleys  constituted  almost  all  our  lighter  reading, 
the  tone  of  society  was  not  highei-,  the  spirit  more  heroic, 
the  current  of  thought  and  expression  purer,  than  in  these 
realistic  days,  when  we  turn  for  amusement  to  descrip- 
tions of  every  quaint  vulgarity  that  makes  up  the  life  of 
the  boarding-house  or  the  strolling  theatre. 

"  The  glorious  heroism  of  Scott's  novels  was  a  fine 
stream  to  turn  into  the  turbid  river  of  our  worldliness  and 
money-seeking.  It  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  give 
men  even  a  passing  glance  of  noble  devotion,  high-hearted 
courage,  and  unsullied  purity. 

"I  can  remember  the  time  when,  as  freshmen  in  our 
first  year,  we  went  about  talking  to  each  other  of  '  Ivan- 
hoe'  and  'Kenilworth  ;'  and  I  can  remember,  too,  when 
the  glorious  spirit  of  those  novels  had  so  possessed  us  that 
our  romance  elevated  and  warmed  us  to  an  unconscious 
imitation  of  the  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  wo  had  been 
reading.  Smile  if  you  like  at  our  boyish  enthusiasm,  it 
was  better  than  the  mocking  spirit  engendered  by  all  this 
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realism,  or  the  insensate  craving  after  stimulus  taught  by 
seusatiou  novels." 

Are  noble  thoughts  or  noble  deeds  now  taught  or  incited 
in  our  popular  novels  ? 

Words. — The  Litirary  Gazette*  has  some  curious  infor- 
mation about  -words.  The  Old  Testament  uses  only  5,643 
words  ;  Miltou's  Paradise  Lost  has  8,000  different  words  ; 
t^hakspeare,  in  all  his  plays  and  poems,  moving  all  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  human  heart,  contains  only 
Id, 000  different  words ;  but  these  are  all  in  their  right 
places.     The  English  language  has  25,000  words. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  TEESENTS:  GOLD  PENS— SEWING- 
MACHINES. 

"  What  Christmas  present  would  be  most  suitable  for 
a  young  gentleman,  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  has  a  dozen 
smoking-caps  and  nearly  as  many  pairs  of  slippers?  I 
want  to  make  him  a  novel  present  (not  a  new  novel  or 
gift  book  ;  I  think  these  ai"e  become  vulgar) ;  something 
nice  and  pretty,  that  he  can  tise;  not  merely  keep  to  look 
at.    Dear  Mrs.  Hale,  do  advise  me,  etc."        *        *        * 

Thus  writes  one  of  our  favorite  correspondents.  We 
counsel  the  gift  of  a  gold  pen — the  very  best.  We  {Edi- 
tors) use  "Morton's,"  and  find  them  excellent.  There 
can  be  no  holiday  gift  from  a  young  lady  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman more  appropriate  than  a  gold  pen.  It  is  suggestive 
of  mental  power  and  moral  improvement,  of  refinement 
of  thought,  and  progress  in  civilization.  Would  you 
indicate  the  highest  heroism  and  patriotism  to  your  mas- 
culine friends,  remember  that  "  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword." 

There  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture  of  pretty  presents  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  is  the  sorrowful  appeals  that  come  to 
us  with  almost  every  post,  appeals  from  women,  many 
accustomed  to  live  in  luxury,  who  must  now  find  some 
way  to  support  themselves,  and  many  have  helpless  ones 
to  care  for.  "What  shall  I  do?"  "In  what  work  or 
pursuit  can  I  engage?"  are  the  earnest  questions. 

Now,  for  one  class  of  these  sufferers,  widows,  often  in 
delicate  health,  with  little  children,  we  counsel  needle- 
work, if  they  can  get  a  sewitig-rnachine.  It  is  better  for 
them  than  any  attempt  at  literature,  however  well  edu- 
cated and  gifted  the  lady  may  be ;  better  than  getting  up 
a  school,  which  requires  capital  and  time ;  better  than 
opening-  a  Jjoarding-liouse,  which  requires  not  only  capital, 
but  strong  health  and  steel  nerves.  But  there  comes  back 
the  query,  "  How  shall  I  get  a  sewing-machine  .?  " 

0  yo  who  bask  in  fortune's  sun, 

And  life's  gay  colors  wear! 
Your  blossings  from  the  God  of  love 

Let  your  poor  sisters  share. 

In  every  large  city  there  are  numbers  of  these  appealing 
sufferers,  in  every  town  and  village  one  or  more  of  these 
women,  who  would  esteem  it  quite  a  fortune  to  own  a 
good  sewing-machine.  Are  there  not  rich  and  benevolent 
women  enougli  in  our  land  to  gladden  all  these  sorrowful 
households  with  such  a  Christmas  present?  What  a  glo- 
rious opportunity  the  rich  have  of  doing  good  at  the 
coming  Christmas ! 

OUR  SCRAP  BOX. 

Anoiext  Laws.— Henry  Till,  made  a  law  that  all  men 
might  read  the  Scriptures,  excejjt  servants  ;  but  no  vjomen, 
except  ladies  who  had  leisure,  and  they  might  ask  some- 
body the  meaning.  This  law  was  very  properly  repealed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

*  Published  by  George  W.  Childs,  680  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.     It  is  an  interesting  and  useful  periodical. 


"  Love  is  not  lovo 

Which  alters  whei^  it  alteration  linds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh  no !     It  is  an  ever  fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken. 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  its  height  be  taken. 

Domestic  Love. — "Who  can  measure  its  height  or  its 
depth?  Who  can  estimate  its  preserving  and  purifying 
power?  It  sends  an  ever-swelling  stream  of  life  through 
a  household,  it  binds  hearts  into  one  "bundle  of  life,"  it 
shields  them  from  temptation,  it  takes  the  stiug  from  dis- 
appointments and  sorrows,  it  breathes  music  into  the 
voice,  into  the  footsteps,  it  gives  worth  and  beauty  lo 
the  commonest  ofllce,  it  surrounds  home  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  moral  health,  it  gives  power  to  eflbrt  and  wings 
to  progress  ;  it  is  omnipotent ;  God  is  love." 

Vertot,  the  historian,  had  a  celebrated  siege  to  de- 
scribe ;  the  documents  he  expected  did  not  come  ;  he  grew 
tired,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the  siege  half  from  the 
little  he  knew,  half  from  imagination.  The  documents 
arrived  at  last.  "I  am  sorry,''  said  he,  "  but  I  have  fin- 
ished my  siege." 


"Deacoxesses."— We  have  obtained  a  small  number 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  sent  copies  lo  all  who  had  remitted 
stamps.     A  few  copies  are  on  hand  ;  those  who  want  one 
^  will  please  send  a  stamp. 

The  Health  of  Speech  :  How  to  Cure  Stammerino.— 
The  mother  is  the  true  doctress  as  well  as  nurse  of  her  child. 
She  should  watch  every  development  of  an  injurious  habit 
as  carefully  as  she  would  a  dangerous  disease,  and  strive 
to  cure  it.  The  habit  of  stammering  is  one  of  these  dis- 
eased habits  that  if  suffered  to  become  chronic,  probably 
causes  more  real  distress  through  life  to  the  stammereV 
than  would  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  even  of  an  eye,  for  these 
losses  can  be  supplied  by  art  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ap- 
pear well  to  the  world.  But  one  who  stammers  is  an 
annoyance  to  all  he  approaches.  He  either  meets  pity  or 
ridicule  every  time  he  attempts  to  speak.  What  a  terrible 
infliction  is  this  constant  warfare  with  one's  self  as  well 
as  the  world  which  the  poor  stammerer  has  to  encounter  ! 
We  never  hear  such  a  one  speak  without  feeling  that  the 
mother  must  have  been  ignorant  or  unfaithful,  and  usually 
it  is  ignorance  of  what  to  do  that  hinders  a  mother's 
efforts.  The  following  way  of  treatment  is  simple,  safe, 
and  said  to  be  certain  of  doing  good,  if  not  making  a 
perfect  cure.  So  we  give  it  a  place,  hoping  it  may  aid 
some  sorrowful  mother  who  has  a  stammering  child  to 
improve  its  health  of  speech  : — 

"  Let  the  stammerer  begin  at  once  to  beat  time  for  every 
word  he  vtters,  either  in  talking  or  reading,  just  as  if 
singing  the  words.  If  this  does  not  stop  the  hesitancy, 
then  try  beating  time  to  every  syllable,  and  afterwards 
gradually  run  into  beating  for  words,  and  then  for  sen- 
tences. The  beating  can  be  done  with  the  foot  or  with  a 
hand,  or  with  one  finger  of  the  hand,  or  by  striking  the 
finger  and  thumb  together.  Thus :  '  When  (beat)  in  (beat) 
the  (beat)  course  (beat)  of  (beat)  hu-  (beat)  man  (beat)  e- 
(beat)  vents  (beat),  etc'  A  persistent  course  of  measuring 
the  words  until  the  stammerer  can  read  and  talk  straight 
forward,  though  slowly,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  will  doubt- 
less overcome  the  habit  of  stammering.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  will  always  effect  a  perfect  cure  in  the  worst 
cases,  where  the  stammering  or  habit  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, but  from  the  nature  of  the  defect  it  must  be  greatly 
modified,  if  not  cured." 


To  our  Correspondents. — These  articles  are  accepted ; 
"Broken-Hearted"— "Donald  Grey's  Legacy" — "Social 
Engineerings" — "  My  Love" — and  "The  Dawn  of  Hope." 

We  shall  not  have  room  for  the  following  manuscripts : 
"Unrest"  — "Song"  — "Winter  is  Coming"  — "  Maude 
Bronte"- "Lines"  written  by  a  little  girl  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  (The  editors  have  not  time  to  examine  po- 
etry not  intended  for  publication  ;  yet  we  have  read  the 
lines,  and  think  them  remarkable  for  a  little  child.) 
"Muliebris"— "Our  Country's  Dead"— "  Til  Graham's 
Finst  Beau"  — "Minnie  Lee"  —  "  A  Story"— "Clouds'' 
(worth  publi-shing  if  we  had  rdom)— "  Disappointment" 
(we  are  sorry  to  disappoint  the  writer,  but  tlie  article 
would  not  do  justice  to  her  talents)— "  North  and  South" 
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"The  Great  Event  of  My  Life" — "Sorrows" — and  "The 

Friends  of  my  Childhood." 

"Aunt  Charity,"  disposed  of  as  writer  requested. 

We  have  other  MSS.  on  hand  that  will  be  reported  next 
month. 

The  close  of  this  volume  gives  us  the  pleasant  opportu- 
nity of  thanking  our  many  contributors  for  their  kind 
favors.  Uall  could  not  be  accepted,  we  are  still  obliged 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  Lady's  Book,  of  which  these 
many  contributions  are  the  proof.  3Iost  truly  and  warmly 
do  we  wish  our  kind  friends  a  pleasant  Christmas,  and 
hope  to  meet  them  all  again  in  our  happy  New  Year's 
greetings. 


fitu'iiii   llfltins. 


From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
PETERSON'S  NEW  COOK  BOOK:  or,  Usf^ul  and  Prac- 
tical Receipts  for  the  Housewife  and  the  Uninitiated.  We 
have  examined  this  volume  with  some  care,  and  believe 
that  it  is  fully  up  to  all  the  professions  of  its  merits.  We 
learn  that  the  book  contains  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  new  and  original  receipts  for  cooking  and  prc- 
pariug  food  of  difi"erent  kinds.  This  is  a  great  addition, 
and  we  presume  no  epicure,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
the  markets,  Avill  experience  the  least  difficulty  in  select- 
ing a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  dishes  to  gratify  his 
ever  changing  appetite. 

THE  HAUNTED  TOWER.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  The 
pen  of  this  ready  author  seems  none  too  prolific  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  her  admirers.  This,  as  the  title  indicates, 
will  be  another  taste  of  excitement  for  all  who  indulge  in 
that  class  of  novels. 

From  Ltppincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  MARBLE  ISLE,  LEGENDS  OF  THE  ROUND 
TABLE,  and  other  Poeras.  By  Sallie  Bridges.  This  is  a 
very  neat  little  volume  of  poems  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
written  in  a  style  of  sober  thoughtfulness  which  will  re- 
quii'e  and  repay  the  careful  attention  of  the  reader.  Ma"y 
of  the  poems  will  be  recognized  as  old  favorites  and  par- 
ticular friends  with  the  public  through  the  columns  of  our 
be.st  periodicals. 

NARRATIVE  OF  PRIVATIONS  AND  SUFFERINGS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS  AND  SOLDIERS 
WHILE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
REBEL  AUTHORITIES.  Being  a  Report  of  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission.  With,  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Testi- 
mony. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  CAVALRY.  Routine  of  Duty  for 
Cavalry  in  Qxiarters,  in  Camp,  and  on  the  March.  By 
Brigadier-General  W  L.  Elliott.  A  neat  and  complete 
little  book  for  young  officers  and  regiments  in  such  service. 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  No.  77.  A  Diction- 
ary of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People,  on  the  Basis 
of  the  latest  editions  of  the  German  Couversationes  Lex- 
icon. With  wood  engravings  and  maps.  The  best  Ency- 
clopaedia published,  and  only  20  cents  a  number. 

From  A.  Winch,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  TAX  PAYERS'  GUIDE.  An  Analytical  and  Com- 
prehensive. Digest  of  the  Internal  Reveniie  and  Excise 
Tax  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Being  a  Concise  Compi- 
lation of  the  Revised  Acts  of  Congress  now  in  force,  passed 
June  30  aud  July  -1,  1S64.     The  whole  arranged  alpha- 


betically, for  easy  use  and  njference.  By  Thompson 
Westcott,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  This  digest  is  a  neces- 
sity in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

HARPER'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a  Guide  through  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  With  a  Railroad  Map,  corrected  up 
to  1S64,  and  a  Map  embracing  colored  Routes  of  Travel  iu 
the  above  Countries.  Third  Year.  This  convenient  and 
valuable  book  contains  all  the  information,  historical  and 
descriptive,  which  is  necessary  for  the  class  of  people  for 
whose  special  interest  it  is  intended.  A  book  of  this  kind 
is  also  attractive  to  those  not  privileged  to  visit  other 
lands  except  through  the  pages  of  this  and  other  works  of 
a  .similar  character.  It  will  meet  a  want  often  expressed, 
for  while  there  are  many  guides  through  European  coun- 
tries, no  one  is  so  complete.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
publishers  to  issue  a  new  edition  every  year,  with  correc- 
tions up  to  the  latest  moment. 

CRUSOE'S  ISLAND.  A  Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  with  Sketches  ofAdventurein  Califor- 
nia and  Washoe.  By  J.  Ross  Brown,  author  of  *'  Etch- 
ings of  a  Whaling  Cruise,"  "Yui<efF,"  etc.  The  contents 
of  this  book  have  been  published  in  Harpers'  Monlhly, 
in  which  form  they  attracted  very  considerable  attention, 
on  account  of  the  easy  and  spirited  style  of  the  narrative 
and  the  diversity  of  character  and  incident  introduced,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  reader. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmead 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia: — 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  CAROLINE  P.  KEITH,  Missionary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  Cliina.  Edited  by 
her  brother,  William C.  Tenney.  This  interesting  memoir 
of  an  amiable  and  persevering  woman  is  embraced  in  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  herself,  and  running  from  the 
year  1838  to  a  short  time  before  her  death  in  1862.  I;i 
these  letters  she  gives  full  expression  to  her  feelings,  and 
relates  much  of  her  experience  while  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  South.  In  1850,  she  returned  North,  and 
soon  after  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the  Mission  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  China.  While  there  she  married 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Keith,  and  continued  her  services  until  1862, 
when  they  returned — but  only  to  meet  death  in  their  own 
land,  Mrs.  Keith  dying  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival,  and  the  Rev.  Cleaveland  Keith  being  lost  iu 
the  "  Golden  Gate"  on  passage  to  the  North. 

APPLETON'S  RAILWAY  AND  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
GUIDE.     For  October,  1864.     Price  2.5  cents. 

THE  TRIAL  :  More  Links  in  the  Daisy  CJiain.  By  the 
author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redely  fi"e."  Twovolumesin  one. 
Those  already  acquainted  with  the  pure  elevating  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  the  former  work  of  the  writer  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  their  anticipations  of  a  literary  and 
moral  treat  in  this  volume.  There  is  no  leaving  the  book 
without  benefit  from  its  pictures  of  distinctive  character. 
Though  not  as  intensely  fascinating  as  its  predecessor, 
"The  Heir  of  Redclyfi"e,"  we  predict  for  it  as  deserving 
popularity  with  the  public. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES:  Toiohich 
are  added  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy 
of  M.  Comte.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  author  of  '  First  Prin- 
ciples," "Essays:  Moral,  Political,  aud  .tlibthetic,"  and 
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the  "Principles  of  Psychology."  Mr.  Herbert  is  at  home 
ia  nearly  every  department  of  science,  and  possesses  the 
highest  confidence  of  our  most  intellectual  and  influential 
men.  Therefoi-e  the  present  work  will  demand  attention 
among  persons  interested  in  the  class  of  literature  to  which 
it  belongs. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  and  Alfred  Martien,  Philadelphia: — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  EUROPE  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubign^, 
D.  D.  Vol.  III.  Prance,  Sioitzerland,  Geneva.  Those 
who  have  read  the  two  first  volumes  will  eagerly  seize  on 
this ;  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  It  is  of  absorbing 
interest ;  showing,  with  the  vividness  of  a  personal  recol- 
lection, almost,  the  picturings  of  those  wonderful  events 
which,  have  had  such  permanent  efi"ects  on  the  character 
of  European  civilization..  This  history  should  find  place 
in  every  family  library.  It  is  not  only  of  deep  import  in 
its  religious  bearing,  but  also  in  its  historical  value  ;  and 
the  story  of  those  eventful  times  is  told  in  such  a  natural 
manner  that  the  most  careless  reader  will  be  attracted  by 
the  wonderful  scenes  described,  and  remarkable  persons 
who  seem  living  and  moving  through  the  book. 

ELLEN  MONTGOMERY'S  BOOKSHELF.  By  the  au- 
thors of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

SYBIL  AND  CHRYSSA.  Here  are  the  two  dear  little 
girls,  again,  as  happy  and  interesting  as  when  they  first 
came  out.     Every  little  girl  will  love  them. 

HARD  MAPLE.  By  the  author  of  "  Dollars  and  Cents. " 
Here,  too,  in  this  pretty  volume,  Sybil  and  Chryssa  are 
the  centre  and  attraction  of  the  story.  But  little  girls  and 
boys,  too,  will  like  the  story  to  the  end. 

CASPAR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS— by  the  same  authors- 
is  the  coDcluding  volume  of  this  series.  We  think  the 
whole  will  be  popular,  and  make  welcome  gifts  for  the 
holidays. 

SEA  DRIFTS.  By  Mrs.  Georgie  A.  Hulse  McLeod,  au- 
thor of  "  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,"  etc.  The  writer  of  this 
book  for  the  young  has  been  very  successful  in  her  stories. 
This  one  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl  saved  from  a  shipwreck, 
where  all  but  she  were  lost  or  died.  There  is  a  high, 
pure  tone  of  piety  in  the  narrative  ;  yet  a  vein  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  often  merriment  runs  through,  like  floAvers  and 
stars  in  nature.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  good  book  for  the 
young. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE  LIBERATORS 
OF  HOLLAND.  By  the  author  of  "The  ScluJnberg  Cotta 
Family."  The  popularity  of  her  first  work  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  written  in  a  similar  spirit ;  this 
lady's  heart  and  soul  appearing  devoted  to  the  task  Of 
illustrating  the  struggles,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  the 
early  martyrs  who  embraced  the  true  faith  when  there 
was  no  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  by  the  church.  This 
work  is  very  interesting,  but  lias  not  the  freshness  of 
such  originality  as  marked  the  "  Schonberg  Cotta  Fami- 
ly." All  the  books  of  this  author  are  valuable  for  their 
suggestive  power:  those  who  read  them  will  want  further 
knowledge  of  those  old  times  of  persecutions. 


From  Mason  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Lippin- 
COTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphiii : — 

A  NEW  STORY  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Fanny 
Fern.  The  noin  de  pluine  of  the  author  has  been  so  long 
familiar  to  the  public  that  it  will  not  be  required  to  enter 
into  a  rfeview  of  these  sketches,  apparently  int«nded  only 
for  the  amusement  of  young  readers.  There  are,  however, 
.8ome  sentiiBents  introduced,  and  some  references  made  to 


peculiar  principles,  which  might  have  been  left  out  with 
benefit  to  that  class  of  readers.  The  same  vigorous  and 
pointed  style  which  she  has  maintained  in  her  former 
writings  will  be  found  in  full  force  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  New  Story  Book." 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  through  Lippin- 
COTT  k  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  LONDON  DETECTIVE.  By 
"Waters,"  author  of  "Experiences  of  a  French  Detec- 
tive," etc.  etc.  This  is  a  very  readable  book,  written  in 
the  clear  pointed  style  characteristic  of  a  business  requiring 
so  much  vigor,  resolution,  and  sustained  zeal.  Various 
classes  of  swindlers  and  rogues  are  portrayed,  and  the 
cautious,  wary  detective  enchains  the  attention  by  his 
fearloM,  honest  energy  in  his  vocation. 

From  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothhrs,  Philadelphia: — 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS.  By  Robert  Browning.  We 
have  here  a  third  volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  Robert 
Browning,  but  with  what  intent  and  for  the  edification 
of  what  particular  class  of  readers  it  was  prepared  may 
not  be  easily  determined,  even  by  the  shrewdest  of  our 
critics.  The  style  adopted  by  the  author  is  by  no  mean.s 
pleasing  or  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  general  readers,  nor 
are  the  subjects  he  has  chosen  such  as  will  be  likely  to 
interest  or  amuse  those  who  seek  to  have  their  feelings 
gratified  if  not  excited  by  the  periisal  of  everything  as- 
suming to  be  poetry.  Browning's  versification  is  formal, 
stiff,  and  unpleasant,  and,  by  readers  unpractised  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  hard  to  be  understood,  and  in  some 
cases  painfully  mysterious.  In  these  simple  points  hi.s 
poetry  is  so  positively  at  variance  with  that  of  all  those 
who  have  for  many  years  been  considered  our  standards 
among  the  English  poets  and  prose  writers,  that  we  can 
only  look  upon  the  present  efifont  of  Mr.  Browning  and  his 
admirers  as  an  attempt  to  reform  our  old  school  literature 
altogether.  But  if  such  be  their  aim,  we  think  they  will 
have  a  hard  task  to  perform,  and  but  few  recruits  from 
among  those  familiar  with  the  flowing  verses,  and  the 
simple  maje.stic  sentences  of  our  favorite  poets. 

FIRESIDE  TRAVELS.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  We 
find  the  following  notice  of  this  volume  on  a  spare  leaf  at 
its  beginning.  It  is  the  author's  own  brief  explanation, 
and  is  transcribed  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader: — 

"The  greater  part  of  thi^  volume  was  printed  ten  years 
ago  in  Putnam's  Monthly  and  Graham's  Ma.gazine.  The 
additions  (most  of  them  about  Italy)  have  been  made  up 
from  letters  and  journals  written  on  the  spot.  My  wish 
was  to  describe  not  so  much  what  I  went  to  see,  as  what 
I  saw  that  was  most  unlike  what  we  see  at  home." 

The  captivating  style  of  this  author  is  too  well  known 
and  recognized  to  need  any  eulogies  from  our  pen.  His 
name  and  its  tasteful  appearance  are  all-sufficient  intro- 
ductions. 

EMILY  CHESTER.  A  Novel.  We  do  not  know  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  ably  written  novel,  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  characters  have  been 
drawn  by  a,  masterly  hand,  and  will  leave  their  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  every  reader.  Few  novels  have 
lately  appeared  equal  to  it  in  interest  and  ability. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  perusal  gf  these  Essays  will  probably  induce 
many  persons  to  examine  themselves  on  certain  points  of 
conduct,  peculiarity  of  habit  and  manners,  with  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  producing  changes  in  their  thoughts  and 
actions.  An  ounce  of  such  practical  common  sease  is 
worth  a  ton  of  idle  gossip. 
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POEMS  OF  THE  WAR.  By  George  H.  Boker.  This 
volume  of  admirably  writtea  poems  will  prove  a  most 
worthy  voyager  to  posterity  along  with  the  honest  prose 
records  of  these  troublous  times.  In  after  years  more  em- 
phatically than  now,  when  every  event  is  passing  so  hur- 
riedly before  us,  these  poems  will  be  the  source  of  great 
poetic  and  historic  interest  to  our  descendants.  Think, 
for  a  moment,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  poets  of 
Home  for  the  bloody  details  of  her  civil  struggles,  and  it 
will  be  at  once  appreciated  how  such  books  will  be 
prized  by  our  posterity.  Having,  in  most  respects,  pre- 
served the  dignified  style  of  the  ancient  laureates,  Mr. 
Boker's  poems  are  truthful  and  philosophical ;  they  thrill 
the  heart  with  enthusiasm.  His  personification  of  "Death" 
and  "Fame"  in  the  "  Ride  to  the  Camp,"  is  the  conjura- 
tion of  a  brain  used  to  sympathize  deeply  with  all  the 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  humanity. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  through  J.  B.  Lippin- 
COTT,  Philadelphia  : — 

WATCH  AND  WAIT:  or,  The  Young  FugUives.  A 
Story  for  Young  People.  By  Oliver  Optic,  author  of  "The 
Soldier  Boy,"  "The  Riverdale  Story  Books,"  etc.  etc. 
This  little  story  details  in  a  vivid  and  stirring  manner  the 
escape  and  adventures  of  three  young  slaves  from  Louis- 
iana, and  their  safe  and  happy  arrival  in  New  York  city. 

From  A.  Williams  &Co.,  Boston,  through  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

EVAN  DALE.  A  Novel.  The  author  seems  to  possess  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
liearts  of  young  people,  whether  engaged  in  the  pleasures 
or  the  more  engrossing  matrimonial  schemes  natural  to 
that  age. 

From  Crosby  &  Ainsworth,  Boston : — 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  For  October,  1864. 
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DECEMBER,  1864. 

Two  beautiful  steel  engravings,  one  of  them,  "The 
Nativity,"  comprising  six  different  subjects;  a  further 
description  of  this  splendid  plate  will  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Hale's  department.  "The  Return."  In  these  sad  days, 
when  almost  every  hearthstone  has  a  vacant  chair,  and 
one  picture  in  the  family  group  will  bring  tears  to  the 
mother's  eyes,  our  Christmas  plate  will  touch  a  chord  in 
every  heart.  The  old  man  so  eagerly  scanning  the  road, 
the  child  with  watchful  face  and  half-suspended  breath, 
the  waiting  grobp  inside,  even  the  very  dog,  all  seem  to 
live  only  for  the  blue  coat  they  hope  to  see  at  the  Christ- 
mas feast.  The  three  dreary  years  of  absence  and  sus- 
pense fall  back  far  into  the  past,  while  the  minutes  that 
must  elapse  are  lengthened  into  hours  by  love's  impa- 
tience. God  grant  that  before  another  Christmas  dawns 
upon  us  that  these  pilgrims  of  patriotism  may  be  all  again 
united  to  their  families,  and  that  no  vacant  chair  or  un- 
filled plate  dampen  the  festivities  of  the  day  !  To  many, 
alas  I  this  hope  and  watching  may  never  come  again; 
but  to  them  our  Heavenly  Father  gives  promise  of  a  meet- 
ing that  will  as  far  exceed  in  joy  these  earthly  ones  as 
heaven's  bliss  is  above  mortal. 

Godey's  fashion.s.  Six  figures,  and,  as  usual,  reliable. 
A  Toilet  Cushion,  printed  in  tints,  and  an  original  amu.s- 
ing  engraving,  "Christmas  in  Camp,"  designed  expressly 
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for  Godey.  Two  fashionable  garments  are  furnished  us 
from  the  celebrated  house  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  one  from  Brodie.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  we  give  engravings  of  comfortable  winter  garments, 
articles  that  ladies  can  make  up  in  these  long  winter 
evenings.     Our  other  engravings  are  of  useful  su!)jects. 

Make  up  Your  Clubs  according  to  the  new  rate;;,  which 
will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  Remember  that  the  Lady's 
Book  is  the  best  work  for  ladies  published  in  this  country. 
Any  person  with  a  very  little  trouble  can  get  up  a  club 
for  the  Book.  We  have  frequently  been  so  informed  by 
ladies — the  work  is  so  popular.  Clubs  must  be  for  the 
Lady's  Book  alone. 

Our  New  Office. — After  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  we 
have  changed  our  quarters.  We  now  have  an  establish- 
ment worthy  of  the  Lady's  Book.  Our  new  ofiico  is  in 
Hart's  Buildings,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
I  nut  Streets,  certainly  one  of  the  "most  desirable  situations 
in  the  city.  We  have  the  Hall  of  Independence  in  full 
view  from  our  windows.  We  occupy  four  apartments, 
each  thirty  feet  by  seventy,  and  we  have  a  cosy  little 
ofBce  of  our  own  on  the  first  floor,  where  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  our  lady  friends.  We  do  not  think  we 
have  neglected  any  of  our  correspondents,  but  if  we  have, 
we  must  plead  our  removal  as  the  excuse.  Some  letters 
and  MSS.  may  have  got  misplaced,  but  they  will  turn  up 
in  time. 

We  wish  all  of  our  150,000  subscribers  a  very  merry 
Christmas.  We  trust  that  they  have  been  pleased  with 
the  book,  through  the  present  year,  and  we  hope  to  meet 
most  of  them,  if  not  all,  the  next  year.  Wo  have  been 
catering  for  their  instruction  and  amusement  nearly  thirty- 
five  years,  and  we  think  that  by  this  time  wc  have  found 
out  what  kind  of  publication  they  want — and  the  result 
is  that  Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  the  very  one. 

Our  readers  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
music  in  this  year's  numbers,  and  may  thank  our  musical 
editor,  J.  Starr  Holloway,  for  the  rich  treat  he  has  given 
them.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Holloway's  Ilusical 
Monthly  is  so  successful. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  is  the  monthly  that  we 
recommend  to  those  who  want  a  cheaper  magazine  than 
the  Lady's  Book. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Principal  of  one  of  the  largest  ladies'  seminaries  iu  the 
West:— 

"I  am  certain  that  the  Lady's  Book  will  refine  the 
taste  of  our  young  ladies,  and  exert  a  decidedly  healthy 
influence  upon  their  morals.  I  know  of  no  periodical  of 
a  secular  nature  half  so  valuable  as  Godey's  Lady's 
Book." 

The  contributors  in  this  number  are  Marion  Harland, 
Miss  Frost,  Miss  Janvrin,  Willie  Pabor,  C.  Gardette,  and 
Zan  Thorne — an  array  of  names  that  cannot  be  equalled 
by  any  magazine  in  the  country. 

Our  Card  Photographs  for  Albums. — We  are  distribut- 
ing these  elegant  i)ictures  all  over  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  California  and  Oregon,  and  everywhere  they  are  giving 
satisfaction.  Why?  Because  they  are  of  the  finest  quality : 
equal  to  anything  produced.  All  orders  are  promptly 
mailed,  and  the  cards  selected  with  particular  care. 
Liberal  terms  to  those  who  buy  in  quantities  to  sell  again. 
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The  Terms  of  the  Lady's  Book  for  1865  are  as  follows,  for  the 
present : — 

1  copy,  1  year $3  00 

2  copies,  1  year 5  50 

3  copies,  1  year 7  50 

4  copies,  1  year 10  00 

C  LU  BS- 

5  copies,  1  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  making 

6  copies 14  00 

8  copies,  1  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  making 

9  copies 21  00 

11  copies  1  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  making 

12  copies 27  50 

All  additions  to  clubs  of  any  denomination  $2  50  each. 

Lady's  Book  and  Arthur's  Home  Magazine  will  both  be  sent  1  year  on  receipt  of  $4  50. 
We  club  with  no  other  magazine. 

Canada  subscribers  must  send  24  cents  additional  for  each  subscriber  to  pay  American 
postage. 

In  order  to  secure  the  extra  copy  for  the  club,  the  money  must  all  be  sent  at  one  time. 

L.  A.  GODEY, 

N.  E.  Corner  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 


More  complimentary  club  letters : — 

When  our  year  expired  for  your  charming  Lady's  Book, 
■we  all  felt,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  we  should 
forego  the  pleasure  of  your  excellent  Book,  for  the  present 
year  at  least.  But  as  the  time  drew  near  for  its  accus- 
tomed visit,  some  of  us  agreed  that,  if  necessary,  we  would 
retrench  in  some  other  way  rather  than  give  up  our  old 
friend  Godey,  and  hence  the  club.  Mrs.  M.,  Ilcdne. 

I  have  taken  thci  Book  for  a  number  of  years,  and  al- 
ways welcome  it  as  I  would  a  very  dear  friend.  It  is  in- 
valuable to  me.  I  hardly  know  how  to  wait  until  the 
number  becomes  due,  and  all  the  ladies  are  equally 
impatient.  Mrs.  0.,  Mass. 

Again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  club.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  subscribers,  as  every  one 
knows  what  the  Lady's  Book  is.  Miss  B.,  Ohio. 

The  ladies  in  this  section  of  the  country  cannot  do  with- 
out Godey,  as  witness  this  club.  R.  S.  K.,  Pa. 

Mr.  Godey  :  I  have  taken  your  Book  the  past  year,  and 
like  it  so  much  that  I  wished  to  continue  it ;  therefore 
thought  I  would  get  up  a  club.  How  well  I  have  suc- 
ceeded the  above  sixteen  names  will  show.  Every  one 
seemed  willing  and  pleased  to  take  it.     S.  L.  B.,  Mass. 


Freight  on  Letters  or  Premiums  on  Drafts. — We  want 
our  subscribers  distinctly  to  understand  that,  when  they 
send  their  letters  by  express  companies,  they  must  pay  the 
freight.  "We  advise  our  subscribers  to  procure  drafcs — 
they  and  the  postal  money  order  are  the  only  sa^e  mode 
of  remitting.  The  premium  on  the  draft  must  be  paid  by 
the  subscribers. 

Marion  Harland.— The  only  magazine  that  this  lady 
will  contribute  to  in  1805  is  Godey's  Lady's  Book.  Her 
stories  are  copyrighted. 

A  MAIDEN  lady,  Avhose  age  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion,  warns  young  men  that  the  stamp  tax  on 
matches  is  soon  to  be  enforced,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  money  to  finish  up  engagements  at  once. 


Music  Received. — We  have  received  the  following  from 
Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York : — 
The  Copperhead  of  1864  and  '6.5. 

God  Sa  ve  our  Noble  Union.     Patriotic  song  and  chorus. 
On  to  Richmond.     Gallop. 
We  '11  all  go  Home  again.     Song  and  chorus. 
There  are  Voices— Spirit  Voices.     A  song. 
They  tell  Me  I  '11  Forget  Thee.     A  song. 
Starlight  Waltz. 

I  will  be  True  to  the  Stripes  and  Stars.     Quartette. 
'Dey  said  we  Wouldn't  Fight.     A  song  and  chorus. 
The  Sunnyside  Set — Cannon  Gallop,  and  Farmer  Stubbs. 
My  Country,  Dear,  I  Die  for  Thee.     Song  and  chorus. 
The  Soldier's  Dying  Farewell. 
Moonlight  and  Starlight.     A  song. 
No  Slave  Beneath  that  Starry  Flag.     A  song. 
From  C.  D.  Benson,  Nashville,  Tenn. : — 
Lucilla,  the  Maid  of  Shillon.     Song  and  chorus. 

Clubbing  wnn  Magazines. — We  have  no  club  with 
any  magazine  or  newspaper  except  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine. One  copy  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  and  one  copy 
of  Arthur  will  be  sent  one  year  on  receipt  of  $4  50. 

Two  elegant  little  volumes  for  ladies  aws  just  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $2  00  each. 
Illustrated  in  the  style  of  their  "Art  Recreations." 

Wax  Flowers:  How  to  Make  Them.  With  new  meth- 
ods of  Sheeting  Wax,  Modelling  Fruit,  etc. 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers.  A  complete 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Production  of  these  beautiful 
Transformations.  Also,  Directions  for  Preserving  Natural 
Flowers  in  their  fresh  beauty. 

Particular  Notice  to  the  Binder  of  the  Lady's  Book. 
Please  give  the  fashion-plate  a  double- fold  before  binding. 
It  will  thus  escape  being  cut  when  the  edges  aro  trimmed. 

A  Misprint  occurred  in  our  last  number,  page  448,  sixth 
paragraph— "Clubbing  Avith  Magazines."  "Godey  and 
Arthur  one  year,  should  be  $4  oO,  not  $4. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 
Holloway's  Musical  3fonthly. — The  December  number 
is  now  ready,  completing  the  second  volume  and  the 
second  year  of  our  popular  Monthly.  The  contents  are: 
a  beautiful  and  brilliant  schottische,  the  Chancery  Hill, 
composed  for  the  Monthly  by  Geo.  E.  Fawcette ;  Norah 
Mavourneen,  a  new  Irish  ballad  ;  and  Morceau  Melodique, 
a  charming  nocturae  by  Theo.  Oesten,  a  composer  of  rare 
merit,  who  divides  popularity  among  our  subscribers  with 
Brialey  Richards.  The  December  number  also  contains 
for  subscribers  a  complete  index  and  title-page  for  the 
volume,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  have 
the  year's  numbers  bound.  They  make  a  splendid  volume 
for  preservation. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  new  year  are  now  completed, 
and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  advance  in  the  prices 
of  white  paper,  plates,  etc.,  amounting  to  about  double 
the  cost  of  any  former  year,  we  have  determined  not  to 
advance  the  rates  of  subscription.  Nearly  every  other 
three  dollar  periodical  has  been  obliged  to  increase  its 
.subscription  price  for  lS6;j  to  four  dollars,  but  our  friends 
are  now  so  fully  responding  to  our  call  for  an  increase  in 
otir  subscription  list  that,  as  we  have  already  announced, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  go  on  at  the  old  rate.  "We  shall 
have  three  times  the  number  of  names  next  year  that  wo 
have  this,  or  quadruple  the  circulation  ever  before  attained 
by  a  musical  periodical.  Terms  $3  per  annum,  in  advance, 
for  each  and  every  subscription. 

Three  Hundred  Dollars  in  Premiums. — All  the  old 
club  rates  at  a  less  price  than  three  dollars  are  necessarily 
discontinued.  We  had  either  to  do  so  or  advance  our 
single  subscription  rate  to  four  dollars.  But  in  order  to 
induce  still  further  subscriptions  to  the  Monthly  we  have 
Issued  a  splendid  list  t.f  premiums,  including  one  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  cas/i,  all  of  which  will  be  duly  awarded 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  our  Prospectus.  Copies 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  three 
cent  stamp  for  postage. 

Holiday  Gala  Number. — We  shall  open  the  new  volume 
with  a  beautiful  number,  prepai-ed  with  especial  reference 
to  the  holiday  season.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  single 
number  ought  to  be  sold.  It  will  be  ready  December  1. 
Price  to  non-subscribers  50  cents,  and  sent  free  of  postage 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Bound  Volumes  for  1863  and  18C4. — Wo  have  ready  a 
few  copies  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Monthly,  neatly 
bound.  Price  of  each  year's  volume  $6,  and  sent  free  of 
postage  to  any  address.  Copies  in  extra  binding,  morocco 
and  gilt,  $10  and  $12.  A  splendid  Christmas  present. 
The  volume's  sold  together  or  separately. 

New  SJteet  Music. — The  Good-By  at  the  Door,  by  Glover, 
30  cents.  Home  of  my  Youth,  by  Glover,  25.  Watching 
all  Alone,  30.  Evangeline,  with  beautiful  lithographic 
title-page,  35.  Forget  Thee,  by  Balfe,  25.  Around  the 
Fire,  song  and  chorus,  25.  At  the  Gate,  new  edition,  25. 
All  day  Long,  by  Stephen  C.  Foster,  his  very  best  ballad, 
30.  Oh,  I  wish  the  War  were  Over,  25.  How  are  you, 
Telegraph?  comic,  25.     No  Irish  need  Apply,  25. 

Frozen  Rill  Polka  Schottische,  25.  Our  Governor's 
Schottische,  25.  Volunteer's  Quickstep,  25.  Marche  Mili- 
taire,  by  Glover,  30.  Cavalry  Quickstep,  same,  35.  A 
Night  on  the  Ocean,  nocturne,  30.  Musings  at  Twilight, 
nocturne,  30. 

iVll  orders  for  Holloway's  Musical  Monthly,  etc.,  must 
be  addressed  to  J.  Starr  HoUoway,  Publisher  Musical 
Monthly,  Box  Post-office,  Philadelphia. 

J.  SXAKK  IIOLLOWAY. 


Braid  and  Embrotdert  Stamps. — We  have  frequently, 
in  times  past,  called  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to  the 
Premium  Braid  and  Embroidery  Stamps  manufactured  by 
Alfued  Peirce,  Massillon,  Ohio.  We  learn  from  Mr.  P. 
that,  having  purchased  a  homestead  at  the  junction  of 
A.  &  G.  W.  and  C.  &  P.  Railroads,  his  post-office  address 
will  be,  for  the  future,  Franklin  Mills,  Portage  County, 
Ohio.  That  he  has  neither  "quit  the  business,"  "sold 
out,"  or  "gone  dead,"  as  has  been  industriously  circu- 
lated ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  extensively  engaged 
than  ever  in  the  manufacture  of  the  stamps  which  have  so 
justly  acquired  such  wide-spread  popularity.  That  his 
efforts  to  please  have  been  successful  has  been  shown  by 
the  diplomas  and  medals  awarded  him,  and  the  sponta- 
neous praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  those  who  havo 
used  them  for  years.  Mr.  P.  may  be  considered  the  pio- 
neer in  the  stamp  business,  which  he  has  made  a  specialty 
for  over  six  years.  He  warrants  his  stamps  to  join  well, 
to  be  the  best  made  and  cheapest  stamps  in  use,  and  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  all  cases.  Be  careful  to  direct 
orders  to  Alfred  Peirce,  Franklin  Mills,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio., 
or  to  the  following  agQuts:  George  Atkins,  102  W.  4tli 
St.,  Cincinnati ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bender,  Temple  of  Fashion, 
1023  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  ;  Magueus  Muller,  541  W. 
Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Raymond,  26  N. 
Fifth  St.,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Rice,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fox,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  M.  Schreiner, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Sherman,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Our  Superior  Needles, — We  have  made  arrangements 
by  which  we  can  continue  to  furnish  the  ladies'  favorite 
needles  for  40  cents  per  100  and  a  3  cent  stamp  to  pay  re- 
turn postage.  This  is  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere,  and  the  needles  are  of  a  much  finer 
quality.  The  demand  is  so  great  for  them  that  it  is  the 
business  of  one  person  in  our  oflico  to  attend  to  the  orders. 
Wo  resume  again  at  little  profit  to  ourselves,  but  we  are 
anxious  that  our  subscribers  should  bo  supplied  with  a 
superior  article. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  little  incident  came  under  my  observation 
a  few  days  since,  which  was  so  amusing  and  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  large  class  here  that  I  thought  I  would  send 
it  to  you,  though  it  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  "  ser- 
vant-gal-ism." We  were  waiting  at  a  small  station  for  a 
train,  when  two  girls  (I  should  say  young  ladies,  I  sup- 
pose) came  in,  with  that  peculiar  strut  which  they  intend 
shall  let  you  know  "I  am  as  good  as  you."  They  walked 
about,  making  all  sorts  of  remarks  in  a  loud  tone,  and  at 
last  came  to  a  window  opening  into  the  little  telegraph 
office  ;  though  no  one  happened  to  be  there,  the  machine 
was  clicking  away. 

"What  in  the  world  is  that?"  cried  the  more  modest  of 
the  two. 

"La!  don't  you  know?  That  is  a  sewing-machine; 
my  sister  has  one  just  like  it." 

"  But  it  is  going,  and  tlfere  is  no  one  here." 

"  Oh,  well,  it  is  only  spooling  thread  now  ;  it  does  that 
itself.     Don't  you  see  that  green  spool  on  top?" 

This  was  satisfactory,  and  the  sewing-machine  that 
"  went  all  by  itself"  called  forth  much  admiration,  much, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  waiting  passengers. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

A  Book  for  the  Young. — We  take  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  "The  Irvington  Stories:  A  Book  for  the 
Young.  With  illustrations  by  Darloy."  The  author  is 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Dodge,  a  lady  well  known  to  our  readers 
through  a  .scries  of  stories  lately  published,  entitled  "  A 
Few  Friends." 
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DESIGN  FOR  AN  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGE. 
Designed  expressly  for  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW. 


The  above  design  is  a  square  building,  of  a  simple  but 
good  plan.  It  has  a  French  roof,  and  can  be  built  of 
either  stone  or  brick.  If  the  building  was  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  it  would  cost  about  $7,000. 


It  contains  parlor,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  with  ample 
kitchen  upon  the  first  floor.  It  is  designed  to  be  43  feet  in 
the  front,  and  34  feet  deep  in  main  building.  The  orna- 
mental part  of  this  building  is  simple,  and  will  cost  but 


little.  The  main  ball  runs  through  the  centre  of  building, 
which  will  make  it  airy,  convenient,  and  easily  to  be 
kept  in  order. 


Descrij)tion  of  Plan.— A  parlor,  B  library,  C  dining- 
room,  1>  kitolien,  E  bedrooms,  F  chambers,  G  roof  of  porch, 
H  roof  of  bay-windows,  I  porches,  0  hall,  K  vestibule. 
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JUVENILE    DEPARTMENT. 


THE  WRESTLERS. 


A  GAME   FOR   CHILDREN. 


MateHals. — Two  large  corks,  some  thin  card-board, 
small  pieces  of  various  materials,  water-colors. 

This  game  consists  of  two  small  heroes  in  cork  and 
card-boai-d,  to  whom  a  piece  of  thread  about  three  yards 
long  is  attached,  causing  them  to  put  themselves  into  all 


this  would  cause  the  little  men  to  fight  too  desperately. 
Let  us  now  explain  how  they  are  tube  made:  Take  for 
the  bodies  good  corks,  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  They 
must  be  of  \he  same  size  and  Vie  same  weight,  as  it  is  ne- 
ci  ssary  for  them  to  keep  their  equilibrium.  A  face  should 
be  painted  on  the  top  of  the  corks  (it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  a  great  talent  for  painting  to  do  this).  Next,  they 
must  be  dressed.  A  strip  of  linen  two  inches  long,  and 
gathered  round  the  figure,  serves  for  a  skirt ;  it  is  fastened 
by  pins.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  hidden  by  a  small 
piece  of  black  silk  ;  it  is  fastened  to  the  skirt,  which  is 
pulled  down  tightly  underneath.     The  toilet  is  completed 


sorts  of  contortions.  This  thread  (whether  white  or  black 
it  should  be  very  strong)  is  passed  through  the  crossed 
arms  of  the  little  men,  and  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  floor 
by  means  of  a  small  nail  or  tack,  while  the  other  end  is 


by  a  band  made  with  a  colored  ribbon,  and  by  a  little 
cap,  the  shape  and  color  of  which  may  vary  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  worker,  and  which  i  i  also  put  on  with 
pins.     Next  cut  out  the  arms  and  legs  in  thin  card-board 


Fig.  2.— The  Leg. 


Fig.  3.— The  Arms. 


held  in  the  hand,  rather  slanting.  By  slightly  drawing 
tlie  thread,  the  movements  of  the  wrestlers  are  rendered 
easier;  but  practice  alone  will  teach  this,  and  we  must 
warn  our  readers  not  to  draw  the  thread  too  tightly,  as 

*43* 


from  the  illustrations  2  and  .3.  As  the  arms  are  drawn 
crossing  each  other,  two  similar  pieces  only  should  be 
cut  out,  but  four  legs  are  required.  The  part  repre- 
sented black  in  the  pattern  for  the  legs  is  covered  with 
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India  ink,  and  the  two  pieces  for  tin-  arms  arc  painted  in 
■water-colors,  as  well  as  the  shirt-sleeves.  A  piu  is  in- 
sorted  in  each  leg,  and  the  same  pin  is  fastened  on  each 
side  of  the  wr.>stier's  body,  so  that  it  may  move  easily. 
The  arms  are  attache<l  in  the  same  manner  to  the  shoul- 
ders, and  in  a  very  horizontal  position.  As  a  general  rule 
these  small  dolls  should  be  well  poised,  and  every  fold  in 
their  dress  which  might  impede  their  movements  carefully 
avoided.  Now  pass  the  long  thread  through  the  arm  at 
the  place  marked  by  a  small  round,  and  fasten  this  thread 
to  the  floor  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  make  a 
knot  in  the  tliread  about  one  yard  from  the  end,  to  pre- 
vent the  wrestlers  from  slipping  about  too  much. 


Hair  Uprooted  in  Five  Minutes,  by  the  Use  of  Up- 
ham's  Depilatory  Powder. — This  powder  has  been  found 
highly  beneficial  and  of  great  use  to  ladies  who  have  been 
afflicted  with  superfluous  hair,  principally  when  its  growth 
has  been  confined  to  the  upper  lip  and  side  of  the  face, 
giving  a  masculine  turn  to  the  whole  features.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  a  great  addition  to  the  toilet,  as  the  use  of 
any  sharp  instrument  is  entirely  avoided,  and  the  hair  is 
removed  in  five  minutes  after  its  application,  withoztt  in- 
Jury  to  tJie  skin. 

Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25.  S.  C.  Upham,  No.  25 
South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grover  &  Baker's  Sewing  Machines. — We  commend 
to  the  public  the  sewing  machines  manufactured  by  this 
firm.  They  are  swift  and  reliable.  None  of  the  new- 
fangled articles  have  in  any  way  superseded  the  well- 
known  useful  Grover  &  Baker  premium  sewing  machines. 
Every  house  should  have  one. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  staipp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  D.  T.— Sent  pattel-n  September  24th. 

Mrs.  A.  S.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  J.— Sent  braid  24th. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  G.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  M.— Sent  pattern  24th 

H.  T.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  D.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  W.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

Miss  II.  M.  I.— Sent  pattern  24th. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  L.— Sent  articles  27th. 

J.  A.  H.— Sent  pattern,  etc.  27th. 

Mrs.  A.  K.— Sent  pattern  27*,h. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  \V.— Sent  pattern  30th. 

Miss  S.  E.  R.— Sent  hair  heart,  October  4th. 

J.  F.  S.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

Mrs.  M.  W.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

W.  H.  K.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

Mrs.  H.  K.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

Mrs.  JI.  E.  H.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

G.  G  — Sent  box  by  express  4th. 

M.  E.  M.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

J.  R.  M.— Sent  lead  comb  8th. 
■  J.  S.  H.— Sent  load  comb  8th. 

M.  E.  S.— Sent  lead  combs  8th. 

N.  F.— Sent  lead  comb  8th. 

M.  S.  T.— Sent  load  comb  8th. 

J.  L.— Sent  lead  comb  8th. 

Mrs.  V.  S.  F.-Sent  kid  gloves  10th. 

D,  E.— Sent  dress  shields  10th. 


L.  J.— Sent  box  by  express  10th. 

E.  J.  B. — Sent  box  by  express  10th. 

J.  E.  W.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  W.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Miss  L.  C. — Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  W.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Miss  E.  T.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  P.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Miss  B.  C.  H.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  P.  G.  R.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  J.  B. — Sent  pattern  14th. 

M.  G. — We  think  it  best  not  to  publish  your  receipt, 
although  we  thank  you  kindly  for  sending  it.  If  any 
accident  should  happen  from  any  cause  after  having  par- 
taken of  the  berries,  it  would  be  laid  to  that  cause. 

M.  and  A.— To  the  first :  Decidedly  not  proper.  To  the 
second :  Not  proper,  unless  the  gentleman  is  an  accepted 
suitor. 

Old  Subscriber.— We  cannot  tell  any  way  to  make  the 
braids  into  curls,  unless  you  send  them  to  a  hairdresser. 
The  only  way  to  keep  the  curl  in  is  to  recurl  ^em  when 
it  comes  out. 

E.  Y.— Mask  veils  ai-e  of  lace,  and  come  ready  made. 
Hats  are  worn  by  ladies  of  all  ages.  We  think  forty  too 
old  for  them. 

W.  E.  C— Very  sorry,  but  we  have  no  advice  to  give 
on  the  subject. 

A  Subscriber. — Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  for  1864,  can 
be  had  in  numbers,  but  not  bound.  Price  $2.  You  pay 
postage  on  receipt  of  it. 

Beata. — We  do  not  publish  charades.  Yours  is  excel- 
lent. 

Miss  E.  C. — There  is  no  "simple"  remedy  for  removing 
freckles.  We  have  published  receipts  on  the  subject,  but 
have  not  the  time  to  look  them  up. 

L.  J.  L.— The  waists  are  intended  for  home  and  evening 
wear.  With  care  they  can  be  worn  a  season  without 
cleaning. 

M.  C.  H.— We  believe  that  there  is  no  sequel  to  the 
volume.  "Say  and  Seal,"  and  "  Queechy"  succeeded 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

M.  E.  M.--The  bride  should  walk  up  leaning  on  her 
fatlipr's  arm  ;  or,  in  absence  of  a  father,  on  the  one  who 
is  to  give  her  away.  He  stands  behind,  but  next  to  the 
person  to  be  married,  so  as  to  be  I'eady  to  answer  the 
question,  "  Who  gives,  etc." 

Miss  M.  S.  S.— We  cannot  give  the  information.  That 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  the  manufacturer. 


Jfas|ioni5. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  v!\\\  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste:  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Gndey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  he  attended  to  unhss  the  money  is  first 
received.  NeHhn-  the  Editor  nor  Pvhiisher  u-ill  he  account- 
able for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  uothiugof  the  transactions  ; 
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and  whether  the  person  pending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  lieii,'ht,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
t:ie  person,  on  Avhicli  much  dejyeads  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  k  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son;  dry  goods  of  any  kind  from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  New  York;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from 
Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the 
most  celebrated  establishments  ;  jewelry  from  Wnggens 
&  Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
DECEMBER. 

pig_  1. — ^Fawn-colored  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  flutings 
of  Solferino  silk.  Low  waist,  with  a  short  puffed  sleeve 
of  white  silk.  Folds  of  white  silk  pass  over  the  shoulders> 
and  a  fine  muslin  guimpe  is  seen  directly  in  the  front  and 
back.  The  hair  is  rolled  from  the  face,  and  arranged  in  a 
double  waterfall  at  the  back.  An  Alexandra  curl  falls 
behind  the  right  ear.  The  wreath  is  of  green  leaves  and 
Solferino  berries. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  green  silk,  trimmed  with  narrow 
pinked  ruffles.  Corselet  of  green  silk,  with  shoulder  straps 
and  bows.  White  muslin  guimpe,  with  long  sleeves,  and 
finished  at  the  neck  with  a  fluted  ruffle.  White  felt  hat 
and  white  wing. 

jriff^  3. — Rich  dinner-dress  of  a  black  and  white  cross- 
barred  silk,  trimmed  with  applications  of  black  velvet, 
edged  with  a  white  fluted  ribbon.  The  jacket  is  of  white 
corded  silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  white  quilled 
ribbon.  The  sash  is  of  black  velvet,  with  applications  of 
white  silk,  and  edged  wnth  a  narrow  box-plaited  white 
ribbon.  The  coifi'ure  is  composed  of  black  lace  and  Sol- 
ferino flowers. 

Fig.  4. — Dress  and  petticoat  of  dark  cuir-colored  reps_. 
The  petticoat  is  edged  with  a  fluted  ruffle,  and  trimmed 
with  bands  of  siljc  cut  out  in  a  pattern  and  edged  with  a 
silk  piping.  The  dress  skirt  is  plain,  and  festooned  in 
each  breadth  by  bands  of  silk  arranged  in  loops.  The 
coi-sage  is  made  with  one  wide  tail,  and  trimmed  with 
velvet  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  dress.  The  bonnet  is 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  daisies  around  the  edge.  The 
crown  is  formed  of  loops  of  ribbon  and  flowers,  and  a  fall 
of  white  lace  takes  the  place  of  the  curtain. 

Fig,  5. — ^Visiting -dress  of  pearl-colored  Irish  poplin, 
with  coat  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  guipure  lace.  Bonnet 
of  white  royal  velvet,  trimmed  with  white  feathers.  A 
fiill  of  blonde  lace  constitutes  the  curtain.  The  inside 
trimming  is  of  blonde  lace  and  a  small  scarlet  feather. 

Fig.  6. — Dress  of  purple  silk,  edged  with  a  fluted  ruffle, 
and  richly  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  The  corsage  is 
plain,  and  fastened  up  the  front  with  black  velvet  buttons. 
A  fancy  point  is  worn  over  this,  which  is  laced  up  in 
front.  The  long  tails  are  trimmed  with  bugle  trimming. 
White  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  lace.  A  black  feather 
is  laid  over  the  front,  and  on  the  right  side  where  the 
black  feather  is  fastened  is  a  large  tuft  of  pink  roses. 

FASHIONABLE  BONNETS. 
{See  engravings,  page  4S8.) 
Fig.  1. — White  .silk  curtainlcss  })onnet,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet,  black  lace,  large  black  beads,  and  sprays  of 
orange-colored  velvet  flowers. 

Fig.  2. — Evening  bonnet  of  white  cr'pe,  trimmed  with 
mauve  feathers.     A  fall  of  blonde  lace  and  loops  of  mauve 


velvet  take  the  place  of  a  cape.  A  tulle  veil  ties  under 
the  chin,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  side  caps.  Over  the 
forehead  is  a  pink  rose,  with  buds  and  leaves. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 
Bonnets  are  now  worn  quite  small,  though  not  the 
marvels  of  diminution  we  sometimes  hear  of.  Thoy  are 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  head  and  features  of  the  wearer. 
Where  the  curtain  is  abandoned,  it  is  replaced  by  loops 
of  ribbon  and  falls  of  lace,  so  tastefully  arranged  that  the 
curtain,  which  generally  gives  the  style  to  a  bonnet,  is 
scarcely  missed.  We  cannot  resi.st  describing  some  charm- 
ing bonnets  from  the  establishment  of  that  fashionable 
artiste,  Mme.  Tilraan,  of  148  East  9th  Streel,  New  York. 

A  snowflake  like  bonnet,  suitable  for  visiting  or  recep- 
tion, was  of  white  royal  velvet,  with  soft,  drooping  crown, 
covered  with  falls  of  marabout  fringe.  Inside  were  clus- 
ters of  half-blown  roses,  bedded  in  a  mass  of  white  tulle. 
Another  was  of  puffed  tulle,  with  hanging  crown  co- 
vered with  soft  blonde  lace,  loops  of  rose-colored  velvet, 
and  tufts  of  forget-me-nots.  On  the  edge  of  the  front  was 
a  tulle  scarf,  which  tied  under  the  chin,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  quilled  side  caps. 

A  very  graceful  bonnet  was  of  violine  crej^e,  with  a 
wreath  of  autumn  leaves  and  mulberries  placed  round  the 
crown,  and  tied  at  the  back  with  a  ribbon  and  long  ends. 
Another  evening  bonnet  was  vei-y  tastefully  trimmed 
with  fuchsias  round  the  crown.  The  face  trimming  was 
formed  of  a  fringe  of  fuchsias,  falling  over  a  plait  of  tulle. 
The  ea"ect  of  this  was  charming. 

For  the  street  were  velvets  of  rich,  soft  shades,  trimmed 
with  plumes  or  flowers,  some  having  net  crowns  of  narrow 
velvet,  arranged  loosely  over  white  cr'j^e  or  silk. 

The  prejudice  against  the  mixture  of  blue  and  green  no 
longer  exists,  and  we  find  this  combination  in  flowers, 
feathers,  ribbons,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  kinds  of  goods. 

The  coronet  style  of  headdress  is  no  longer  the  favorite. 
Clusters  and  branches  of  flowers  are  now  the  adopted 
styles,  and  from  the  hands  of  Madame  Tilman  these  are 
perfect  types  of  elegance.  These  branches  and  clusters  fall 
very  low  upon  the  shoulders,  and  are  frequently  arranged 
on  bright-colored  chenille  with  good  effect.  Half  wreaths 
of  mountain  ash  or  holly-berries,  dotted  with  white  flow- 
ers, are  very  graceful.  The  beautiful  waxlike  camellias 
are  quite  prominent  in  many  of  the  tasteful  toilettes  ;  some 
are  surrounded  by  Parma  violets,  and  form  poufs ;  at 
other  times  they  are  mounted  on  scarlet  velvet  with  ad- 
mirable effect. 

The  dress  garnitures  cross  the  breast  in  the  order  style, 
and  are  particularly  becoming  formed  of  the  rich  Chinese 
pinks,  the  trailing  convolvulus  .with  foliage,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  or  roses,  which  are  always  fashionable  and  pretty. 
The  mixed  compositions  are  exceedingly  tasteful ;  they 
consist  of  azalias,  periwinkles,  heather  in  green  moss, 
poppies,  and  a  variety  of  other  flowers,  rich  in  color  and 
perfect  in  form. 

Among  the  multitude  of  elegant  garnitures  in  the  show 
rooms  of  the  Maison  Tilman  we  noticed  rich  clusters  of 
autumn  leaves,  with  bunches  of  grapes  mounted  on  gold. 
These  we  think  rather  a  novelty,  and  destined  to  bo  well 
received.  Fletir-de-llt  are  introduced  into  mo.st  all  the 
bridal  coiff&res  and  garnitures.  We  hope  next  month  to 
present  our  readers  with  more  novelties  from  this  same 
establishment. 

We  noticed  a  very  pretty  corsage  at  Mme.  Demorest's. 
It  was  of  the  Spanish  form  in  front ;  that  is,  pointed  both 
up  and  down,  and  laced  up.     At  the  back,  however,  were 
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two  loug  coat-like  tails,  with  a  pocket  iu  each.  This  is 
quite  a  stylish  little  affair,  particularly  so  when  made  of 
black  velvet  and  trimmed  with  jot.  Instead  of  the  regu- 
lar jet  trimmings,  jet  beads  are  now  sewed  on  the  dress  in 
close  rows ;  large  black  beads  are  also  used  as  a  heading 
for  lace  or  fringe,  and  the  effect  is  very  good. 

Dress  skirts  are  frequently  gored,  and  not  only  is  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  scalloped  and  bound,  but  each  seam  is 
lapped  over  and  scalloped.  When  the  skirt  is  not  gored, 
the  breadths  should  only  bo  scalloped  half  way  up. 

For  the  economist  who  wishes  to  attempt  dress-making, 
■we  copy  the  following  directions  for  goring  a  skirt,  which 
are  said  to  be  very  good  : — 

"Have  the  front  breadth  plain;  then  a  gore  on  each 
side,  the  straigjit  side  of  each  against  the  breadth  ;  then 
two  breadths,  one  on  each  side  the  gore  ;  then  two  gores 
on  each  side  these,  the  plain  part  of  each  gore  coming 
against  the  plain  part  of  the  breadth,  and  the  plain  side  of 
the  second  gore  on  each  side  against  the  gored  part  of  the 
first  of  the  two  gores.  Then  comes  the  back  breadth,  the 
gored  sides  of  the  two  gores  coming  against  the  straight 
sides  of  this  plain  breadth.  We  Avould  caution  against 
cutting  the  back  breadth  into  gores,  as  it  is  apt  to  overlap, 
and  not  hang  w'ell.  To  cut  the  gores,  divide  each  breadth, 
of  whatever  width,  into  three;  thus  there  will  be  two- 
thirds  of  a  breadth  at  the  widest  part  and  one-third  at  the 
narrowest,  and  all  the  slope  of  each  must  bo  got  into  the 
straight  side  of  a  corresponding  breadth." 

Linsey  is  now  very  much  worn  for  full  suits.  It  is  a 
soft,  thick,  mixed  material,  and  very  fashionable.  Double 
width  de  laines  are  this  season  of  excellent  quality,  and  of 
all  the  choice  shades.  They  make  np  very  prettily,  hang 
well,  and  are  not  expensive.  Plaids  are  to  be  had  in  all 
kinds  of  goods.  The  cripe  plaids  are,  however,  the  richest 
of  the  all-w^ool  plaids,  and  these  are  worn  for  full  suits. 

Very  wide  and  deep  scallops  are  the  fashionable  finish 
for  a  skirt,  and  when  the  skirt  is  scalloped  the  sleeves 
should  also  be  scalloped  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  also  the 
tails  to  the  waist. 

There  is  no  particular  style  of  trimming.  Bands  of 
rich  embossed  velvet  of  a  different  shade  from  the  dress 
arc  much  worn  ;  also  fa,ncy  tabs  cut  out  of  velvet  or  some 
rich  material,  and  edged  with  chenille  fringe.  These  are 
arranged  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
.apart.  Frequently  the  skirt  is  edged  with  a  fiutiug  or 
pufiing,  and  velvet  or  braid  is  arranged  to  simulate  a 
scallop  or  point,  the  edge  falling  over  the  trimming  on 
.  .the  skirt. 

The  coat  sleeve,  which  to  some  persons  was  very  un- 
becoming, has  been  slightly  altei-ed.  It  is  now  cut  in  the 
coat  form  in  two  pieces,  and  gathered  into  a  band  which 
runs  from  shoulder  to  wrist  on  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

We  have  seen  some  double  skirted  dresses  open  in  front 
and  looped  back.  Others  have  the  upper  skirt  of  a  differ- 
ent color  from  the  lawn  one,  but  trimmed  to  match. 

Jackets  of  all  kinds  are  worn,  and  the  Continental 
style  of  coat  tail  is  very  fashionable ;  that  is,  the  coat 
tail  is  turned  over  as  a  revers  to  show  the  lining,  which 
should  be  of  silk.  The  most  stylish  jacket  for  home  w^ear 
is  of  bright-colored  merino,  trimmed  with  several  rows  of 
cashmere  braid,  and  edged  with  Thibet  fringe.  At  the 
back  is  a  hood,  trimmed  with  a  Thibet  tassel.  The  sleeves 
are  very  wide,  and  laced  with  cords  up  to  the  elbow. 

The  fashion  of  looping  the  skirt  is  on  the  increase,  and 
the  newest  method  of  looping  is  to  wear  a  velvet  waist- 
band from  which  hang  six  or  eight  long  loops  of  ribbon 
velvet.  The  skirt  is  then  pulled  through  these  loops, 
(Which  festoons  it  very  prettily.    Frequently  the  dress  and 


petticoat  are  of  the  same  material,  the  principal  trimming, 
however,  being  on  the  petticoat.  Sometimes  the  dress  is 
arranged  in  deep  festoons,  and  looped  up  permanently  by 
fanciful  buttons  and  straps.  For  colored  petticoats,  the 
black  and  white  stripes  or  blocks  are  decidedly  the  most 
fashionable.  They  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet 
richly  braided,  or  else  with  fluted  ruflies  of  the  material 
bound  with  a  colored  braid.  We  hear  of  white  muslin 
skirts  tucked  and  embroidered  in  coloi's.  We  do  not 
thinly  this  style  will  suit  the  tastes  of  many.  A  really 
pretty  style  is  to  cut  the  white  skirt  into  deep  scallops  or 
points,  and  trim  them  with  a  narrow  ruffling. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  new  cloakings. 
They  are  very  thick,  soft,  and  velvety ;  the  shades  are 
entirely  new ;  some  are  of  a  delicate  lilac,  others  of  a 
peculiar  blue,  approaching  the  soldier  blue,  but  very 
beautiful ;  then  there  are  the  softest  and  most  indescribable 
shades  of  mode  and  ashes  of  roses. 

For  travelling,  small  jackets  will  be  "worn  ;  these  reach 
only  as  far  as  the  waist ;  they  are  straight,  without  any 
seam  down  the  back ;  they  have  a  large,  turned-down 
collar,  coat  sleeves,  two  pockets,  and  trimmed  with  very 
large  buttons.  We  hear  of  paletots  fastened  up  the  back, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  stylish,  but  we  have  not  yet 
seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

We  call  attention  to  the  cuts  of  the  new  morning  robes 
brought  out  by  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  They  are  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  and  are  to  be  had  in  great  variety  of  de- 
sign. The  shape  is  quite  novel  and  stylish,  but,  we  fear, 
only  suitable  for  a  tall,  slender  person.  They  could,  how- 
ever, be  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  thick  girdle,  and  then, 
we  think,  would  be  better  liked. 

The  newest  black  silks  are  embroidered  iu  white,  a 
large  design  on  each  breadth,  and  are  very  elegant. 

The  most  fashionable  hats  we  liave  yet  seen  are  of  black 
felt  with  a  small  vizor.  The  crowns  are  rather  high  and 
straight  in  front,  slope  off  at  the  back  somewhat  like  a 
Scotch  cap.  The  favorite  trimming  is  large  black  beads, 
edging  them,  or  looped  in  with  velvet  arranged  in  front. 
Birds  are  very  much  worn,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
pretty. 

For  travelling,  squai-o  grenadine  or  barege  veils  are 
generally  worn.  These  arc  now  made  with  a  very  large 
button  at  each  corner,  or  else  the  end  is  drawn  through 
a  large,  heavy  bead.  When  thrown  over  the  bonnet,  the 
veil  is  kept  in  place  by  these  beads  or  buttons.  Large 
buttons  are  also  fastened  on  the  ends  of  the  velvets  or 
ribbons,  which  are  tied  round  the  throat,  and  fall  in  long 
bows  and  streamers  at  the  back. 

Fancy  ties,  half  an  inch  wide,  of  colored  silk,  with 
pointed  ends,  fringed  and  woven  in  a  brilliant  design,  are 
among  the  new  importations.  Others  are  of  Ottoman  silk, 
one  finger  wide,  with  a  gay  Persian  pattern  on  the  end. 
White  cravats,  an  inch  wide,  with  pointed  ends  embroi- 
dei-ed  in  colors,  are  now  very  much  worn  by  young  ladies. 

The  newest  riding  gloves  have  a  gauntlet  cuff,  with  a 
horse  head  raised  on  them  of  a  darker  shade. 

We  close  this  Chat  with  a  description  of  a  yerjdistingtii 
ball-dress  worn  by  the  empress  at  a  late  ball.  The  dress 
was  of  pearl  gray  tulle ;  three  skirts,  one  over  the  other, 
formed  of  puffs  running  lengthwise.  The  upper  skirt  was 
looped  up  with  two  bouquets  of  velvet  nasturtiums,  with 
a  diamond  humming-bird  in  the  centre  of  each.  A  bou- 
quet of  the  same  flowers,  with  velvet  loops  of  a  darker 
shade,  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  a  small  bouquet 
of  the  satne  at  the  back.  A  band  of  diamonds  was  used 
to  connect  the  bouquets,  and  a  diamond  bird  was  nestling 
in  both.  FASuioJi. 
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WINTER  WALKING  SUIT. 


I 


Dress  of  lipavy  hrowa  silk  reps,  trimmeil  on  each  seam  with  small  jet  ornnments.     Black  velvet  pnlrfdt,  oruamcutCHi 
with  Mack  and  steel  ornaments  and  black  lace.     Bouoet  of  brown  velvet,  oruaineuted  with  a  bird  of  Paradise. 
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WALKING   COSTUME    FOR   A   YOUNG    LADY. 


DfP'ss  of  bine  silk  poplin.     Black  velvet  paletdt,  embroidered  with  jet  beads  and  bordered  by  a  narrow  band  of  Astra- 
lian.     Triconne  of  black  velvet,  turned  up  with  blue  velvet,  iind  trimmed  with  a  blue  feather. 
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EVENING    DRESS. 


(From  the  establishment  of  T.  W.  Evans  &  Co.,  820  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.) 


Eveninij:  dress  of  white  tarletane,  trimmed  with  bauds  of  arreen  book  muslin  edtird  with  lace.     These  bands  are  woven 
In  with  black  laco  insertion,  forming  an  elaborate  Grecian  pattern.     The  Siime  style  of  trimming  is  arranged  on  the  corsage. 
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ROBE  DRESS. 


(From  Messrs.  Curwejt  Stoddart  &  Crothkr,  450  N'orth  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,) 


andtutfo'nf  "^Th^J^'llf^^nr^l"'  '''^''^  ornamented  with  applications  of  black  velvet  sfudde.I  with  «nail  stn  I  bead* 
ana  Duttoas.     Jhe  pendent  straps  are  ot  ribbon  tipped  with  velvet. 
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TULLE   PATTERN. 


For  a  bonnet  veil,  dress,  peleriue,  or  bridal  veil. 


LATEST  STYLES. 


Fiff.  l.—\  isitinor  costnme.  Dress  of  steel-colored  silk  spotted  with  Mnck.  and  trimmed  with  applications  of  black 
velvet  cut  out  m  bunches  of  leaves.  Paletot  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  crochet  trimming  and  jet  ornameuts.  Bon- 
net ot  black  and  steel-colored  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  bright  blue  bird  aud  an  illusion  veil  spangled  with  steel.  The 
inside  trimin.ng  is  composed  of  blue  velvet  and  steel  ornaments. 

■tVv.\  -^-—^^rkinf?  costume  for  a  young  lady.  Dress  of  black  silk.  Sacque  of  purple  velvet  doth,  heavily  trimmed 
wiin  black  braid  and  pendent  chenille  ornaments.  Derbv  hat  of  gray  felt,  trimmed  with  bands  of  purple  velvet ;  on 
one  side  IS  a  short  gray  plume  and  a  bird  with -ay  pluma'tre. 

«f  I,    "■  -^  — ^^<'»\°?  costume.    Dress  of  rich  white  silk,  trimmed  with  silk  and  crystal  gimp  and  ornaments    Opera clo» 
oineavy  blue  silk,  embroidered  with  chenille,  and  trimmed  with  crvstal  ornaments      The  hair  is  dressed  in  the  antique 
style,  and  caugbt  at  the  back  with  a  silver  band.     A  silver  bird,  with  lontr  tail  formed  of  threads  of  silver,  is  arranged 
on  top  of  the  head. 

^\^-'  \— '^^"^in.ff  suit  for  a  young  lady.  Dress  of  rubv  poplin  Sacqu*^  of  trrav  velvet  cloth,  trimmed  with  photo- 
graphic buttons  and  gray  silk  cord.  Gray  felt  Derbv  hat.  trimmpd  witli  bands  of  rubv  velvet,  and  a  gray  bird  aud 
Bhortpliime.     A  long  veil  of  black  lace  is  fastened  on  the  left  side  of  the  hat. 
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EMBROIDERY   PATTERNS. 


CROCHET   BORDER   AND   FRINGE. 

{See  Description,   Work  Department.) 
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RIZPAH'S  IDOLS. 

BY    MARION    HARLAND. 

"To  make  your  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay." 

[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Louis  A.  Godet,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Gerald  Hopeton  was  his  sister's  senior 
"by  four  years,  and  had  just  completed  his 
collegiate  course  in  a  highly-respectable  uni- 
versity. The  Hopetons  patronized  nothing 
that  was  not  eminently  respectable.  Gerald 
had  graduated  with  very  moderate  honors,  for, 
disliking  hard  work  even  more  than  did  Ada, 
he  had  not  pretended  to  strive  for  the  prin- 
cipal prizes.  Nevertheless,  his  health  had 
given  way  from  some  cause  during  the  latter 
months  of  his  senior  year — a  failure  which  it 
was  convenient  and  becoming  to  attribute  to 
incessant  application,  and  Ada's  second  ob- 
servation was  elicited  by  the  alteration  in  his 
appearance. 

**Why,  Gerald,  how  thin  and  pale  you  are! 
What  have  you  done  with  your  good  looks?" 

''Transferred  them  to  you — if  one  may 
judge  from  the  improvement  in  your  face  and 
figure!"  was  the  good-humored  rejoinder. 
"Upon  my  word,  little  sis,  you  have  ripened 
rarely!  You  were  never  exactly  a  fright,  but 
now  you  are  absolutely  enchanting!" 

With  a  smile  of  affectionate  pleasure  he 
stooped  again  to  kiss  the  velvet  cheek ;  a 
salute  she  received  as  willingly  as  she  had 
done  the  compliment  it  enforced. 

"Where  is  mother?"  he  asked. 

"Here  she  comes!"  said  Ada. 

A  comely  matron,  whose  resemblance  to 
VOL.  LXXII. — ^11 


both  son  and  daughter  was  too  strong  to  be 
mistaken,  emerged  from  the  hall  behind  them 
as  the  latter  spoke.  The  meeting  between  her 
and  the  returned  collegian  was  tender  and 
cordial ;  but  although  Mrs.  Hopeton's  eyes 
were  slightly  moist  and  her  delight  unfeigned, 
her  soft  tones  were  measured,  her  manner  stu- 
diously graceful.  Ada's  remarkable  aplomb 
was  plainly  inherited,  no  less  than  acquired. 
Gerald  was  far  more  frank  and  abrupt  in  his 
address  than  either  of  the  others,  more  care- 
less of  the  effect  of  his  speech  and  demeanor. 
He  went  into  the  house  to  bring  out  an  easy 
chair  for  his  mother  and  another  for  himself, 
and,  sitting  in  the  cool,  breezy  porch,  they 
talked  happily,  seemingly  without  reserve,  of 
home  affairs  and  of  events  which  had  trans- 
pired in  the  experience  of  each  since  their 
last  reunion.  The  understanding  between 
them  was  thorough  and  harmonious.  It  was 
seldom  that  their  tastes  coniaicted,  or  opinions 
clashed. 

Two  hours  had  gone  by,  and  the  luncheon 
season  was  at  hand,  when  Gerald  asked,  Aeg- 
ligently : — 

"By  the  way,  sis,  who  was  the  youthful 
maiden  whom  I  frightened  away  from  your 
presence,  as  I  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  ?  Does  she  always  prefer  to  lie  upon 
the  floor,  and  does  she  talk  habitually  in  such 
stilted  blank  verse  as  the  scrap  I  was  so  for- 
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tunate  to  overhear  ?     She  looked  like  an  odd 
genius!" 

"It  was  Rizpali  Lowrie,  a  school-fellow  of 
mine,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  ns,  just  now,"  re- 
sponded Ada,  quietly.  "She  is  somewhat 
eccentric  in  her  language  and  behavior,  but 
she  is  a  good-hearted  creature,  and  I  know 
how  to  make  allowances  for  her.  She  was 
kind  to  me  when  I  had  that  terrible  attack  of 
diphtheria  at  school,  and,  as  she  is  an  orphan, 
and  has  no  home  to  which  she  could  go  during 
the  holidays,  I  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  invited 
her  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  with  me." 

"An  orphan !  Has  she  a  good  supply  of  the 
indispensable?"  queried  Gerald. 

"Not  enough  to  tempt  suitors,  I  imagine. 
Her  father  is  still  living.  I  should  have  called 
her  motherless — not  orphaned.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Lowrie  is  a  man  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances." 

"Miss  Rizpah  is  certainly  very  much  at- 
tached to  Ada,"  said  Mrs.  Hopeton,  conde- 
scendingly. "And,  in  consideration  of  this 
fact,  I  am  willing  to  overlook  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities  that  would  otherwise  cause  me 
to  doubt  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the 
intimacy." 

"For  example?"  said  her  son,  interroga- 
tively. 

Ada  interposed. 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  it  is  hardly  just  to  preju- 
dice Gerald  against  the  poor  cliild  !  She  loves 
me  sincerely,  Ger  1  You  must  feel  kindly 
towai'ds  her,  and  treat  her  courteously,  on 
that  account,  if  from  no  other  motive.  She 
has  some  fine  traits,  too,  as  you  will  confess, 
when  you  know  her  well." 

"What  did  you  call  her?"  asked  the  bro- 
ther. 

* '  Rizpah — Rizpah  Lowrie  ! ' '  Ada  could  not 
help  smiling  in  repeating  the  name. 

"  Where,  under  heaven,  did  she  pick  up 
that  outlandish  title  ?  Is  she  a  Jewess  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  Rizpah  and  our  school  Scripture 
readings." 

"It  is  not  likely  that  she  'picked  up  the 
title,'  of  her  own  accord.  She  once  read  me 
the  whole  history  of  the  first  woman  who  bore 
the  name — some  Bible  heroine,  or  other.  She 
said  that  it  was  a  touching  story,  but  I  liave 
forgotten  the  incidents.  I  believe,  though, 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  there  is  Jewish  blood  in  her 
Veins.  She  probably  owes  her  queer  prajnomen 


to  the  extraordinary  taste  of  her  god-parents. 
They  did  her  a  great  wrong  in  conferring  it." 
During  this  discussion,  Rizpah  lay  upon 
her  bed  in  her  chamber  in  the  eastern  wing 
of  the  house.  Having  really  overworked 
mind  and  body  during  the  past  session.  Na- 
ture tempted  her  irresistibly  to  indulgence  in 
this  species  of  recuperative  languor,  which 
Mrs.  Hopeton  denounced  to  her  daughter  as 
unseemly  indolence,  and  Ada  amiably  excused 
by  such  friendly  phrases  as,  "But,  recollect, 
mamma,  the  poor  girl  has  had  no  one  to  train 
her  to  more  industrious  habits!" 

Now,  Tennyson  in  hand,  the  idle  creature 
divided  her  attention  between  him  and  the 
seaward  view  ;  or,  with  closed  eyes,  mused 
lovingly  of  Ada's  pleasure  in  having  her  bro- 
ther again  with  her,  the  tidings  of  the  young 
master's  return  having  spread  rapidly  through 
the  homestead  and  plantation.  Already  the 
student  had  a  lofty  seat  in  the  dream-cham- 
ber of  the  imaginative  girl,  concerning  whom 
he  questioned  so  idly,  and  his  sister  answered 
coolly.  He  was  Ada's  brother,  and  Ada  loved 
him — lauded  his  talents,  person,  and  heart, 
in  eulogistic  terms  that  were  not  familiar  to 
her  lips.  Taking  these  limits  as  the  outlines 
of  her  sketch,  it  was  easy  and  grateful  work 
for  Rizpah  to  portray  a  faultless  man — before  M 
whose  inimitable  perfections  Sidney,  Raleigh,  II 
Bayard,  and  Crichton  bowed  in  humble  ao-  I 
knowledgment  of  their  own  unworthiness. 

If  the  painter  trembled  and  hung  back  in 
diffidence,  that  was  to  Ada's  pitying  percep- 
tions ungraceful  shamefacedness,  when  the 
sister  came  to  summon  her  to  luncheon,  and 
to  receive  her  almost  tearful  congratulations 
upon  the  recent  blissful  event,  it  was  not  that 
she  dreaded  lest  the  ideal  image  should  be 
rudely  shattered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
veritable  flesh-and-blood  Gerald,  but  she  was 
actually  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  her  own 
insignificance,  her  unfitness  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  her  hero.  She  entered  the  dining- 
room  shyly,  and  bowed  blushingly,  without 
glancing  up,  in  recognition  of  Ada's  introduc- 
tion. 

"My  friend.  Miss  Lowrie — my  brother 
Gerald!" 

Rizpah  felt  herself  overshadowed  by  a  tali        J 
figure  that,  she   could  hear  and  feel,  moved        % 
forward  to  meet  her  ;  saw,  beneath  her  down- 
cast lashes,  a  white  hand,  slender  and  aris- 
tocratic, extended  invitingly  towards  hers. 

"I  cannot  meet,  as  a  stranger,  one  of  whose 


rizpah's  idols. 
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kindness  to,  and  affection  for  my  dear  little 
sister  here  I  have  heard  so  much.  You  must 
let  me  be  your  friend,  also,  Miss  Lowrie  !" 

''Tliankyou  !"  Rizpah  murmured,  in  grate- 
ful confusion,  resigning  her  fingers  to  the  re- 
spectful pressure  that  ratified  the  compact. 

Then  Gerald  gallantly  conducted  her  to  her 
seat  at  the  table,  and,  thanks  to  the  adroit 
a'ddress,  than  which  Rizpah  could  concieve  of 
nothing  more  beautiful  and  feeling,  and  his 
flattering  proposal  of  friendship  she  found, 
when  she  finally  gathered  courage  to  look  at 
him  with  her  bodily  eyes,  that  the  dream- 
image  was  still  unbroken  and  undimmed, 
although  it  might  be  altered  in  certain  unim- 
portant respects. 

*'For  example,"  as  he  would  himself  have 
said,  his  features  were  less  classic  and  regu- 
lar than  she  had  depicted  them.  His  brow 
was  neither  high  nor  broad,  nor  had  it  the 
smooth  fulness  of  the  Greek  Antinous,  and 
the  marked  projection  of  the  upper  lip  injured 
the  effect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  But 
he  had  soft  brown  hair,  curling  luxuriantly ; 
not  with  effeminate  closeness  of  ringlet,  but 
in  large  heavy  waves  about  his  temples  and 
neck.  His  eyes  were  pleasant  in  expression, 
and  in  color  and  shape  like  Ada's  ;  and  his 
present  unusual  pallor  and  thinness  lent  an 
intellectual  cast  to  his  countenance.  A  silky 
moustache,  one  would  never  have  guessed 
was  deepened  by  artificial  means  from  flaxen 
to  a  nut-brown  hue,  shaded  his  mouth  and 
enhanced  the  whiteness  of  his  really  fine  teeth  ; 
and  his  figure  would  have  been  remarkably 
good,  had  not  a  slight  stoop  rounded  the 
shoulders  and  narrowed  the  chest.  Notwith- 
standing the  drawbacks  we  have  enumerated — 
to  Rizpah's  eyes,  unused  as  they  were  to 
dwelling  upon  noble  specimens  of  manhood — 
her  friend's  brother  presented  a  model  of 
masculine  comeliness  and  grace. 

What  recked  she,  that,  as  she  sat  opposite 
to  him,  drinking  in  his  lightest  utterances 
with  pleased  avidity,  he  noted  every  circum- 
stance of  her  behavior — every  peculiarity  of 
her  appearance  that  confirmed  his  mother's 
and  sister's  report  of  her  eccentricities  ?  Her 
hair  was  rough,  she  having  forgotten  to  brush 
it,  when  she  got  up  from  her  lounging-place 
above-stairs  ;  and  the  same  lounge  had  not 
improved  the  condition  of  her  cambric  wrap- 
per. Her  collar  was  askew,  and  her  belt 
pinned  on  negligently — very  loosely — for  she 
''  liked  to  have  room  in  which  to  breathe,  de- 


testing corsets,  whalebones,  hooks  and  eyes," 
as  refined  tortures  of  civilization. 

**  Overgrown,  dowdyish,  and  plain  —  but 
bright !"  was  the  sum-total  of  Mr.  Hopeton's 
catalogue,  made  out  while  he  rattled  on, 
sometimes  to,  and  more  frequently  at  her, 
with  descriptions  of  college  scrapes  and  way- 
side adventures.  "  Will  she  do  to  flirt  with, 
I  wonder,  in  the  absence  of  metal  more  attrac- 
tive— just  to  keep  a  fellow's  hand  in  !" 

He  had  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  in 
the  which  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  in  that 
direction  during  the  ensuing  week. 

The  day  succeeding  his  return  was  cloudy 
and  damp ;  the  four  or  five  that  followed  it, 
wet  and  stormy. 

*'  lam  a  convert  to  your  doctrine,  Rizpah! 
With  you  and  your  lotos-eaters,  I  am  ready 
to  sing — 'There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !'  "  said 
Ada,  on  the  fifth  morning,  entering  the  parlor 
where  were  seated  her  brother  and  her  guest. 

Rizpah  turned  brightly  at  this  address. 

**  You  do  indeed  look  like  a  shivering  ane- 
mone!" she  laughed.     "Come  to  the  fire!" 

Resigning  her  comfortable  rocking-chair  to 
Ada,  she  knelt  upon  the  rug  beside  her,  and 
chafed  the  pretty  fingers  with  her  brown  ones, 
regarding  her  friend  with  that  radiant  look 
of  affection  that  always  imparted  clearness 
and  softness  to  her  irregular  features. 

"You  were  born  for  sunny  weather,  ma 
mignonne !  for  that  '  blest  isle '  where  the 
'  skies  never  frown  and  the  clouds  never 
weep.'  Following  out  our  theory  of  metemp- 
sychosis," she  added  to  Gerald — "she  was 
first  a  pearl,  securely  protected  from  danger 
by  the  rough,  strong  shell  inclosing  her ; 
next,  a  lily  of  the  valley,  nestling  under  the 
broad  leaves  that  kept  off  wind  and  rain ; 
then,  a  white  dove,  loved  and  defended  by  a 
stronger  mate." 

"And  you?"  inquired  Gerald,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  interest  in  her  lively  vagaries. 

"  Oh  !  I  was  a  flint — a  bit  of  shingly  beach, 
upon  which  the  tide  beat  incessantly  ;  then, 
a  fir-tree,  a  stiff,  stunted  evergreen  in  a  gloomy 
churchyard.  I  can  remember  just  how  the 
rain-stained  tombstones  looked  !  Next,  I 
developed  into  a  stormy  petrel — an  unlucky 
Mother  Carey's  chicken.  Lastly,  I  put  on  the 
body  you  now  see  !" 

"A  decided  change  for  the  better!"  re- 
marked Gerald,  with  emphasis. 

Rizpah  colored  at  the  compliment,  common- 
place and  tame  as  was  its  expression. 
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"Now,  for  Gerald!"  said  the  sister,  mis- 
chievously. "Give  us  his  pedigree,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it." 

The  blood  rose  higher  and  warmer  in  Riz- 
pah's  sallow  cheek. 

"  I  cannot !  I  'm  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with — I  have  not  made  his  characteristics  a 
study.  I  mean  that  I  should  not  presume," 
she  stammered  confusedly. 

"Ami  then  an  enigma?  so  formidable  a 
lusus  naturceV  pleaded  Gerald's  most  insin- 
uating accents. 

Ada  shook  her  head  at  him,  over  the  un- 
conscious Rizpah's  shoulder,  with  a  frown 
and  smile  that  signified  at  once  amusement 
and  deprecation  at  his  line  of  conduct. 

"Reserve  your  choice  ammunition  for 
nobler  game  !"  said  eye  and  gesture. 

But  Mr.  Hopeton  was  obstinately  bent  upon 
being  ungenerous.  With  tact  for  which  Riz- 
pah  blessed  him  in  her  heart,  he  opened  the 
volume  he  had  laid  aside  at  his  sister's  en- 
trance. 

"  We  were  reading  Shirley  aloud — a  rare 
treat,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Riz- 
pah's excellent  taste.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  listening  ?" 

* '  None  whatever. "  Ada  suppressed  a  yawn. 
"  If  I  had  surmised  what  the  nature  of  the 
morning's  entertainment  was,  I  would  have 
brought  down  my  work.  I  can  never  enjoy 
reading  thoroughly  unless  my  fingers  are 
employed  while  I  listen.  I  am  sorry  you  did 
not  send  for  me  when  you  began." 
Rizpah  was  already  at  the  door. 
**  I  will  bringdown  your  embroidery  !"  she 
exclaimed,  and  vanished  before  Ada  could  re- 
monstrate. 

Not  that  the  young  lady  was  averse  to  being 
waited  upon  in  her  own  house  by  her  sworn 
thrall.  If  it  pleased  Rizpah  to  offer  such  at- 
tentions, it  was  not  a  trial  to  the  object  of  her 
devotion  to  accept  them.  Indeed,  she  had 
become  so  used  to  the  like  service  that  she 
would  have  marvelled  at  their  discontinuance  ; 
have  accounted  their  omission  a  slight. 

She  pulled  up  the  blue  border  of  her  bur- 
nous more  closely  about  her  neck.  Ennuxj^e 
as  she  professed  to  be  after  the  continuous 
storm  of  the  past  few  days,  her  dress  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  same  regard  to  neatness  and 
becomingness  as  if,,the  sky  had  been  all  smiles 
and  any  hour  might  bring  a  host  of  appre- 
ciative visitors.  This  white  pearl,  this  guile- 
less dove  of  Innocence  and  propriety  could, 


by  no  stretch  of  the  most  uncharitable  im- 
agination, be  called  a  voluptuary,  but  she  did 
love  herself  with  a  singleness  and  fervor  of 
attachment  unequalled  by  any  other  senti- 
ment of  her  nature.  Why  should  not  Riz- 
pah delight  to  honor  and  serve  one  whom  she 
herself  esteemed  worthy  of  all  esteem  and 
homage  ?  When  the  warm  downy  folds  of  her 
drapery  were  adjusted  to  her  liking,  she  put 
out  a  small  foot  upon  the  hassock  before  her^ 
tipping  the  toe  of  the  fairy  slipper  towards 
the  ruddy  flame  —  a  movement  so  exactly 
similar  to  the  action  of  a  gracefill  kitten  in 
the  same  circumstances,  that  had  Rizpah 
witnessed  it,  she  might  have  changed  one 
link  in  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  so  far 
as  this  divine  damsel  was  concerned. 

"  Whose  fancy  was  it  to  have  the  fire 
built?" 

"It  was  mj  suggestion,  seconded  by  Miss 
Rfizpah,"  answered  Gerald.  "Cozy  —  isn't 
it?" 

"Very  comfortable!  I  hope  I  did  not  in- 
terrupt a  confidential  colloquy  over  the 
embers.  The  situation  is  dangerous.  And 
that  reminds  me,  Ger.  dear,  to  warn  you  to 
be  careful.  You  may  go  too  far,  when  you 
have  such  very  pliable  material.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  meets  with  a  subject  who  is  at 
once  so  unsophisticated  and  so  susceptible." 

"There  is  the  beauty  of  the  game  !"  con- 
fessed the  male  flirt,  without  a  touch  of 
shame.  "  She  believes  every  word  that  I  tell 
her ;  and,  after  my  experience  with  the  very 
knowing  damsels  hereabouts,  and  the  still 
older  hands  around  the  University,  simplicity 
and  ready  faith,  like  this  girl's,  are  positively 
refreshing.  She  bores  a  fellow,  now  and  then, 
with  her  extempore  reviews  of  poems  he  has 
never  read,  and  treatises  which  he  never 
means  to  examine ;  but  I  can  put  up  with 
these  in  consideration  of  the  original  and 
diverting  things  she  throws  in  along  with  her  _. 
literary  disquisitions." 

"She  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  profes- 
sedly learned  woman,"  said  Ada,  again  yawn- 
ing. "Was  there  ever  such  stupid  weather  ? 
Yes  !  she  is  a  predestined  old  maid  and  blue- 
stocking!" 

"When  she  puts  on  the  azure  hose,  it  is       flj: 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  keep  them  in  better        «^ 
repair  than  she  does  those  she  now  wears!" 
rejoined  Gerald.     "Her  left  slipper  is  down 
at  the  heel,  and  she  has  a  hole  in  her  stock- 
ing as  big  as  a  sixpence.     Why  don't   you 
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lecture  her,  or,  jit  any  rate,  drop  a  hint  in  a 
friendly  way,  as  to  the  advisability  of  taking 
care  of  her  clothes,  and  combing  her  hair — 
of  looking  more  like  other  people,  and  less 
like  a  wild  savage  ?" 

"It  is  one  of  my  cardinal  rules  never  to 
meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  me!" 
Ada  extended  her  other  foot ;  surveying  the 
spotless  stocking  and  resetted  slipper  in  com- 
placent content.  "  If  she  chooses  to  make 
a  fright  of  herself,  I  have  no  objection.  She 
enjoys  it,  I  suppose,  or  she  would  not  do 
it.  She  answers  my  purpose  very  well  as  she 
Is.  Where  would  be  the  sense  of  mortifying 
her,  and  troubling  myself,  by  making  officious 
suggestions?  Depend  upon  it,  advice-giving 
is  a  most  thankless  office.  The  practice  is 
utterly  opposed  to  my  principles." 

"What  a  cold-blooded  little  philosopher 
you  are!"  said  Gerald — but  not  disapprov- 
ingly. "  I  think,  sometimes,  that  your  veins 
are  filled  with  iced  milk !  But  will  you  not 
be  ashamed  to  introduce  your  proUgde  to  your 
more  stylish  friends  ?  What  will  the  Beau- 
monts,  and  Byrds,  and  Ruperts  say  to  your 
choice  of  a  companion  ?  Fancy  Em.  Chal- 
Icner's  stare  of  superb  disdain,  when  she  sees 
her ! "  He  laughed  outright  at  the  imaginary 
scene. 

"I  do  not  care  what  other  people  eay  or 
think!"  The  fair  face  was  nonchalant  as 
was  the  speaker's  tone.  "Perhaps" — smil- 
ing archly — "some  of  our  visitors  may  have 
a  taste  for  contrast.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
acknowledge  that  I  need  a  foil,  but  if  one  is 
accidentally  oifered  me,  I  cannot  hinder  the 
impression  produced  by  the  opportune  chance. 
I  am  glad  to  be  assured  that  your  heart  is  not 
in  deadly  peril" — the  smile  was  amiably  con- 
temptuous now — "for,  entre  nous,  our  excel- 
lent and  most  prudent  mother  is  not  free  from 
fears  upon  this  point." 

Gerald  whistled — a  low  prolonged  note  of 
astonishment  and  derision. 

"You  may  set  her  mind  at  rest,  there! 
Think  of  my  playing  the  Simon  Pure  adorer 
to—" 

Rizpah's  swift  footstep  upon  the  threshold 
stayed  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  He  was 
thoughtfully  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
"Shirley,"  when  the  voluntary  handmaiden 
appeared,  carrying  Ada's  basket  of  worsted 
and  an  antiquated  work-box,  which  she — the 
bearer — had  disinterred  from  the  depths  of 
her  trunk. 
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"  Are  yoH  going  to  sew  ?"  inquired  Ada,  in 
comic  amazement. 

Rizpah  looked  ashamed. 

"Yes — while  your  brother  reads.  At  least, 
I  can  examine  and  set  to  rights  this  cabinet 
of  curiosities." 

"What  an  odd-looking  casket,  or  trunk, 
that  is  !"  said  Gerald,  extending  his  hand  for 
it.     "Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  ?" 

"It  belonged  to  my  mother,"  answered 
Rizpah,  as  she  relinquished  it.  "I  keep  it 
for  her  sake.  It  was  one  of  my  earliest  play- 
things. I  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  years  old  when  I  used  to  handle  her 
spools  of  cotton  and  tangle  her  skeins  of  silk, 
seated  upon  the  carpet  near  her  table,  while 
she  read  or  wrote.  No  other  toy  kept  me 
quiet  so  long.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason 
it  was  given  me  so  often.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  in  better  order  now  than  then,  Mr.  Hope- 
ton?" 

For  Gerald  had  touched  the  spring  and 
raised  the  lid,  which  was  curiously  inlaid 
with  different  colored  woods. 

Ada  glanced  amusedly  at  the  medley  of 
sewing  utensils,  scraps  of  paper — some  of 
them  covered  with  writing,  others  with  un- 
finished pencil-sketches ;  others  yet,  printed 
fragments,  clipped  from  the  columns  of  news 
or  literary  journals,  and  tossed  into  this  re- 
ceptacle for  safe-keeping ;  colored  chalks, 
pieces  of  sealing  wax,  pressed  flowers,  and 
bits  of  tinsel ;  the  various  odds  and  ends  col- 
lected by  an  untidy  school-girl,  and  deposited 
here,  as  they  had  been  gathered,  in  careless- 
ness or  caprice. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  morning's  work  before 
you!"  said  Miss  Hopeton,  uncovering  her 
pretty  basket,  where  every  ball,  and  skein 
and  needle  had  its  appointed  place,  and  fitting 
her  gold  thimble  upon  her  taper  finger. 

"  So  much  the  better,  since  I  shall  not  then 
be  driven  to  take  up  a  needle  in  order  to 
maintain  the  farce  of  industry.  Now,  Mr. 
Hopeton!  we  await  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure !" 

Gerald's  reading  was  scarcely  passably 
good.  Elocution  had  not  been  his  forte  at 
college.  Ada's  taste  was  too  cultivated  for 
her  not  to  perceive  his  imperfections  in  this 
respect,  but  she  did  not  allow  the  sense  of 
these  to  mar  her  equanimity  of  spirit.  Few 
things  unconnected  with  her  personal  welfare 
had  the  power  to  overcome  her  quiet  determi- 
nation to  glide  smoothly  and  happily  through 
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life.  Nor  did  the  story  possess  especial  in- 
terest for  her.  She  tliought  Shirley  an  ama- 
zon ;  Caroline  weak  and  silly ;  the  curates 
stupid  ;  Ilelstone  uninteresting  and  boorish  ; 
Robert  Moore  a  gloomy  bankrupt,  of  whom  it 
was  not  worth  any  woman's  while  to  think 
twice.  But  if  the  novel  were  not  engrossing, 
there  was  abundant  solace  in  her  embroidery 
to  the  gentle  .  needle-woman  ;  and  the  fire 
having  dispelled  the  smell  and  chill  of  the 
sea-fogs  that  had  penetrated  to  the  very 
interior  of  the  house  ;  her  seat  being  easy 
and  her  toilet  irreproachable,  she,  as  usual, 
personified  beauteous  content.  Rizpah  had 
already  perused  the  volume  she  had  selected 
for  the  forenoon  study — a  circumstance  she 
did  not  reveal  to  her  friends.  It  is  question- 
able whether  she  did  not  enjoy  the  fascinating 
pages  the  more  in  consequence  of  her  famili- 
arity with  their  finest  passages  and  most 
thrilling  incidents. 

She  was  very  happy  on  this  rainy  day  ;  the 
happier,  because  the  shrubbery  nearest  the 
parlor  windows  was  indistinctly  visible — 
shapeless  gray  masses,  that  might  be  clumps 
of  verdure  or  granite  boulders,  and  the 
steeping  rain  plashed  sullenly  against  the 
panes.  Her  world  was,  for  the  nonce, 
bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  that  fire-lit 
room,  inhabited  only  by  the  three  who  formed 
the  fireside  coterie,  and  in  her  secret  soul 
she  craved  no  other  companionship.  Believ- 
ing herself  secure  of  their  affectionate  appre- 
ciation— for  confidence  in  Ada's  abiding  love 
was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  her  creed  ;  and, 
as  Gerald  had  stated,  she  had  lent  implicit 
credence  to  his  insinuated  and  asserted  in- 
terest in  her  character  and  happiness  ;  this 
home-scene  was  like  a  glimpse  of  fairy-land. 
Already  she  stood  at  the  gates  of  her  Damas- 
cus, with  no  longings  for  any  brighter  and 
more  enduring  Eden. 

The  *'cabinq;t  of  curiosities"  having  been 
restored  to  a  faint  pretence  of  deoorous 
arrangement,  and  two-thii-ds  of  the  original 
contents  having  gone  to  feed  the  willing  fire, 
Rizpah  secreted  within  the  ilid  of  the  open 
box  a  treasure  she  had  found  amid  the  rub- 
bish. It  was  a  square  of  drawing-paper,  firm 
in  texture  and  in  surface,  undefaced.  Sup- 
plied with  this  impromptu  easel,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  trim  a  pencil,  dexterously  and 
noiselessly  ;  pushed  back  her  ottoman  to  a 
position  which  she  believed  to  be  out  of  the 
range  of  Ada's  vision,  and  instead  of  amusing 


herself  with  needle  and  thimble,  began  to 
sketch.  It  was  not  the  first  instance,  by  very 
many,  during  her  intercourse  with  her  bosom 
friend,  in  which  the  unsuspecting  girl  had 
reckoned  without  her  hostess.  It  was  a  pro- 
verb in  Ada's  home,  that  she  had  eyes  in  the 
back  of  her  head — a  tribute  to  her  powers  of 
discernment  which  she  never  disclaimed. 
Before  the  artist  had  completed  the  outline  of 
the  head  that  grew  rapidly  into  shape  under 
her  fingers,  the  hazel  orbs  twinkled  sly  mis- 
chief to  the  mimic  pansies  she  was  fashioning, 
and  over  the  coral  lips  flitted  a  gleam  more 
like  mockery  than  would  have  appeared  there, 
had  she  not  known  herself  to  be  as  free  from 
observation  as  Rizpah  fancied  that  she  was. 

Gerald  read  on,  in  unaffected  ignorance  of 
any  by-play.  He  liked  to  hear  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  and,  besides  being  flattered  by 
the  silence  of  his  auditors,  his  attention  was 
really  engaged  by  the  story.  Without  enter- 
ing fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  narration,  or 
discovering  and  enjoying  its  best  points,  he 
found  it  ''very  interesting."  Thus  the  ani- 
mated tableau  remained  unchanged  in  its 
several  features,  until  a  servant  opened  the 
door  to  announce  that  luncheon  was  on  the 
table. 

Slight  as  was  the  noise  occasioned  by  his 
entrance,  Rizpah  started  violently,  and  shut 
down  the  cover  of  her  box.  Ada's  movement 
was  as  quick,  and  before  the  spring  bolt 
clicked  into  the  socket,  the  sketch  was  in  her 
hand,  while  her  subdued  laugh  of  triumph 
drew  Gerald's  notice  to  the  action  and  her 
prize. 

"Very  well  done,  Rizpah,  dear!"  nodded 
the  sister,  patronizingly.  "No,  no,  my 
love!"  eluding  poor  Rizpah's  grasp  at  the 
paper.  "You  must  not  hide  your  talent  in 
a  napkin.  See,  Ger.,  this  is  really  a  very 
tolerable  likeness  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance." 

And  the  abashed  artist  saw  with  shame  and 
distress  her  work  passed  over  to  the  last 
person  upon  earth  she  would  have  wished 
should  scrutinize  it ;  stood  rooted  to  the  floor 
with  terror  at  the  dizzy  fancies  crowding  upon 
her,  as  to  what  he  would  think  of  her  un- 
maidenly  boldness ;  dreading  to  hear  him 
speak,  lest  his  very  intonation  should  betray 
his  disgust.  Whatever  mayhave  been  Ada's 
design  in  thus  exposing  her  friend  to  mortify- 
ing misconstruction  and  the  pangs  of  offended 
modesty,  it  is  certain  that  she  had  done  Riz- 
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pah  a  signal  service  with  Gerald,  if  a  foothold 
in  his  good  graces  could  be  reckoned  an 
advantage  to  a  girl,  situated  and  constituted 
as  she  was.  He  was  immensely  flattered  by 
the  discovery  that  the  physiognomy  he  con- 
sidered eminently  prepossessing,  not  to  say 
handsome,  had  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
another,  and  that  other,  one  of  the  sex  whose 
universal  captivation  was  his  pet  ambition. 
Furthermore,  the  pencilled  miniature  was  free 
and  masterly  in  style  ;  and  the  likeness  pre- 
served his  best,  because  most  intelligent 
expression.  His  thanks  for  the  honor  done 
him  were  couched  in  delicate  and  gentle- 
manly, rather  than  gallant  terms,  and  without 
heeding  Ada's  proposition,  that  he  should 
retain  the  drawing  and  exhibit  it  to  his  mother, 
he  restored  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  with  a 
look  of  deep"  and  grateful  meaning,  that  had 
in  it  no  touch  of  vain  or  presumptuous  signi- 
ficance. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  strove  success- 
fully to  dispel  whatever  shade  of  uncomfortable 
feeling  might  still  haunt  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  and  draughts- woman,  in  consequence 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  forenoon  ;  labored  to 
convince  her  that  his  esteem  and  respect  were 
augmented,  not  decreased,  by  the  episode. 
He  had  found  out  for  himself,  unaided  by 
information  which  Ada  could  have  given,  had 
she  chosen,  or  recollected  to  do  so,  that  Riz- 
pah  had  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice,  and  that 
while,  in  instrumental  music,  her  school- 
fellow and  patroness  unquestionably  bore  off 
the  palm,  the  comparative  vocalization  of  the 
two  girls  was  as  the  twittering  of  a  wren  to 
the  warbling  of  a  mocking-bird,  pouring  out 
his  whole  soul  in  melody.  He  coaxed  Rizpah 
to  sing  for  him  through  the  twilight,  pro- 
tracted and  more  dusky  because  of  tfiie  low- 
hanging  clouds  ;  and,  while  Ada  mused  or 
dozed  in  front  of  the  lazy,  winking  embers, 
he  hung  over  the  songstress,  in  a  real  or 
simulated  trance  of  speechless  ecstasy.  He 
was  honest  in  the  declaration  that  he  had 
never  before  hearkened  with  equal  delight  to 
his  favorite  songs — for  his  ear  and  taste  were 
naturally  good,  and  both  told  him  that  this 
was  no  common  feast  of  sweet  sounds.  After 
supper  they  practised  a  duet,  his  quickness 
and  self-confidence  being,  to  some  extent,  an 
oflfset  to  her  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
music.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  studies,  he 
was  superficial. 

But  he  was  not  one  who  liked  to  be  tutored, 


in  the  smallest  matters,  by  a  woman.  He 
had  what  a  certain  class  of  preachers  call  "  a 
realizing  sense"  of  his  dignity,  as  one  of  the 
high  and  puissant  lords  of  creation,  whose 
vocation  it  was  to  impart,  not  receive.  He 
took  far  greater  pleasure  in  teaching  Rizpah 
chess — a  game  of  which,  he  was  glad  to  learn, 
she  was  totally  ignorant — than  he  had  found 
in  the  exercise  at  the  piano.  Ada  took  the 
vacant  music-stool,  while  the  two  earnest 
faces  bent  over  the  checkered  board.  She 
practised  indefatigably,  and,  at  length,  every 
day,  and  her  execution  to-night  was  remark- 
able for  brilliancy.  She  slighted  none  of  her 
undertakings ;  but,  had  not  the  supposition 
been  too  absurd,  one  might  have  thought  that 
she  was,  now,  stimulated  or  piqued  into 
diligent  efi'ort  by  Rizpah' s  late  performance. 
Once,  a  shade  of  genuine  vexation  clouded 
her  features ;  but  as  her  back  was  to  the 
speakers,  whose  observations  had  conjured  up 
the  ominous  gloom,  no  one  was  the  wiser  for 
the  unguarded  betrayal  of  human  and  femi- 
nine weakness. 

"  Is  not  that  strain  divine  ?"  she  overheard 
Rizpah  whisper,  during  a  minor  and  pianis- 
simo passage,  introduced  with  fine  efl"ect  by 
the  composer,  and  managed  skilfully  by  the 
present  performer. 

"Is  it?"  said  Gerald,  more  audibly.  *'I 
did  not  notice  it  particularly.  I  seldom  trouble 
myself  to  listen  to  these  very  scientific  pieces ; 
care  but  little  for  purely  instrumental  music. 
Half  of  the  time  there  is  no  soul  or  life  in  it ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  school-girl  jingle,  or,  if  it  is 
rendered  correctly,  it  amounts  to  hardly  any- 
thing better  than  a  display  of  expert  legerde- 
main." 

In  three  minutes  more  Ada  stood  behind 
Rizpah's  chair,  so  evidently  awaiting  a  pause 
in  the  game  that  should  afi'ord  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  that  the  players  simulta- 
neously suspended  their  hands  above  tha 
board,  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Rizpah — love  !  do  not  let  me  disturb  you. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  feel  so  miserably  jaded  and 
depressed  by  want  of  out-door  exercise  and 
this  trying  weather  that  I  must  beg  you  to 
excuse  me  for  the  night.  I  can  sit  up  no 
longer.  I  hope  I  shall  be  better  company  .to- 
morrow." 

"Why,  it  is  not  nine  o'clock,  and  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  our  first  game!"  ejaculated 
Gerald.  "  I  am  afi-aid  to  let  Miss  Rizpah  go 
before   she  masters  all   the  moves,  lest    she 
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should  forgot  them.  Can't  you  lie  down 
upon  the  sofa,  over  there,  and  let  us  finish 
this?" 

"I  have  said,  brother,  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  Rizpah's  enjoyment!"  repeated 
his  sister,  mildly  dignified.  "  But  I  must 
absent  myself  from  such  goodly  society. 
Keep  your  seat,  my  dear!  Good-night!" 
bending — like  a  lithe  young  willow,  pensive 
and  graceful — to  drop  a  kiss  upon  her  friend's 
brow. 

Rizpah  was  a  novice  in  social  etiquette,  but 
her  instinct  was  too  nice  and  true  to  allow 
her  to  think  of  remaining  tete-h-tete  with  the 
youthful  and  bachelor  master  of  the  house, 
after  his  sister  had  withdrawn  to  her  dor- 
mitory. 

"  I  must  go,  too  !"  she  said,  and  being,  like 
all  novices,  an  indifferent  dissembler,  she 
spoke,  as  she  felt,  regretfully,  of  the  neces- 
sity. "We  can  continue  our  lesson  to-mor- 
row. I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Hopeton,  for  your  kind  and  patient  instruc- 
tions. I  have  always  desired  to  understand 
chess.  Good-evening !  I  have  had  a  delight- 
ful day!" 

Her  entertainers  each,  suppressed  a  smile 
at  her  naivete  in  thus  avowing  the  enjoyment 
she  had  derived  from  Gerald's  company  and 
tutelage,  and  the  artless  appointment  for  the 
next  day.  Such  transparency  of  thought  and 
desire  were  diverting  novelties  in  their  tho- 
roughly-bred household. 

"  The  most  consummate  simpleton  I  ever 
beheld!"  soliloquized  Ada,  shutting  herself 
into  her  chamber,  having  returned  Rizpah's 
loving  *' Good-night"  at  the  door  by  one  re- 
plete with  sweetness.  "I  foresee  that  Ger. 
will,  man-like,  soon  grow  weary  of  his  too- 
easy  conquest ;  take  as  little  interest  in  her 
'  refreshing  newness'  as  he  does  in  legerde- 
main music  I" 

Gerald  had  lighted  a  cigar  when  the  echo 
of  the  young  ladies'  departure  died  away  in 
the  hall,  and  substituted  for  "Shirley"  a 
translation  of  a  French  romance,  the  moral  of 
which  was  remarkably  unequivocal. 

"  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  fellow's  getting 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  !"  he  meditated, 
while  searching  for  the  page  upon  which  his 
last  reading  had  been  arrested.  "Literary 
leisure'  is  very  fine  in  theory,  and  intellectual 
girls,  who  don't  know  that  they  are  clever, 
are  nice  for  a  change  of  diet,  but  this  kind  of 
fare  won't  do  ior  every  day.     I  shall  hanker 


after  spice   and   pepper,    if  this    confounded 
storm  holds  on  for  three  days  longer." 

Rizpah — a  thick  shawl  wrapped  about  her 
head  and  shoulders — leaned  from  her  sea- 
ward window,  the  raw,  clinging  humidity  of 
the  outer  air  bringing  only  welcome  coolness 
to  her  hot  brow,  without  retarding  the  wild 
bound  of  pulse  and  heart.  It  was  a  strange 
place  and  season  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
maiden's  first  dream,  or  rather  first  hope  of 
love,  yet  it  befitted  the  wild,  untrained  nature 
and  imaginings  of  the  visionary.  With  eyea, 
melting,  glowing,  sparkling,  as  memory  and 
anticipation  prevailed,  she  gazed  towards  the 
black  sky  and  the  unseen  waste  of  waters, 
ploughed,  as  she  could  picture  them  now,  as 
they  had  been  all  day,  by  fierce  gusts  of  wind 
and  pelted  into  foam  by  the  passionate  show- 
ers that  broke,  ever  and  anon,  from  the  pitchy 
clouds ;  hearkened  to  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
conflicting  elements  as  to  the  accordant  di- 
apason of  earthly  and  celestial  symphonies. 
Words  escaped  her  by  and  by— the  same 
phrases,  muttered,  again  and  again,  in  rap- 
ture that  was  greedy  in  its  eagerness. 

"It  has  come!  it  has  come!  I  feel — I 
know  it,  and  I  live  P^ 

Poor,  motherless  bird !  mateless,  stormy 
petrel !  ever  tossed  upon  the  rudest  wave  of 
life — sore-footed,  weary  in  wing  and  heart ! 
Could  rest,  peace,  love  have  indeed  "come'* 
to  her?  "Desire!  longing!  thirst!"  Had 
she  suddenly  found  the  well — the  miraculous 
fountain  that  was  to  satisfy  all  these  ?  Had 
the  hour  and  the  spell  "  come."  that  were  to 
unclasp  the  anguished  clutch  of  the  fingers 
upon  the  burning  breast  ? 

Above  all — had  the  man  who  now  sat  alone 
before  the  hearthstone  which  was,  hencefor- 
ward, a  consecrated  altar  to  her,  "come" 
into  her  life  as  the  "'vicegerent  of  the  Deity?'* 
Was  he  meet  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the 
"rapt,  burning  soul,"  marvelling  unspeak- 
ably that  it  glowed  with  such  fire  and  was 
not  consumed?  that  "knew"  the  reality  of 
her  bliss;  "felt"  the  riotous  excess  of  this 
rushing  flood  of  happiness,  and  yet  could  say 
"Hive!" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Word  fok  Grumblers. — In  every  man's 
cup,  how  bitter  soever,  there  are  some  cordial 
drops,  some  good  circumstances,  which,  if 
wisely  extracted,  are  sufficient  to  make  him 
contented,  and,  if  not  happy,  at  least  resigned. 
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We  had  all  drawn  aroulid  the  evening  fire 
but  Grandmother  Meridith,  who  sat  by  the  ' 
gas-light  reading  the  paper,  this  evening 
bordered  and  interlined  with  a  deep  mourning 
badge.  Presently  she  laid  it  down,  and  taking 
oflf  her  spectacles  began  to  wipe  the  mist  from 
them  and  her  eyes,  all  the  while  murmuring 
in  a  low  tone  to  herself:  **  A  great  and  a  good 
man  is  gone  !  Poor  William  !  I  little  thought 
you  would  be  the  first  to  go  !" 

"Why,  grandma,  did  you  know  him?" 
asked  Maggie,  looking  up  with  an  interested 
air. 

"Yes,  dear,  but  long  years  ago." 

Maggie  was  but  seventeen,  of  a  romantic, 
imaginative  turn  of  mind.  Something  in  the 
old  lady's  voice  struck  her  as  being  peculiarly 
mournful  for  the  oocasion,  and  at  once  sug- 
gested all  sorts  of  romances.  Follojving  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  she  went  up  to  grand- 
mother. 

"Come,  grandma,  let  me  wheel  your  chair 
near  the  fire  ;  then  tell  me  all  about  it,  won't 
you  ?  It  must  have  been  pleasant  to  have 
known  such  a  man.  Was  it  when  you  were 
a  young  lady  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  when  I  was  young;  and,  maybe, 
it  will  do  you  good  to  hear  about  it,  Maggie, 
as  you  are  a  wild  young  thing,  as  I  was  at 
your  age." 

We  all  drew  close  around  her,  an  interested 
group  of  listeners,  as  she,  settling  herself 
comfortably  in  her  chair,  began  her  story. 

"I  was  the  only  daughter,  much  petted 
and  flattered  in  my  own  family.  I  was  con- 
sidered handsome,  then,  and,  being  very  gay 
and  fond  of  dancing,  I  had  many  admirers. 
Most  people  thought  I  was  very  wild,  and 
called  me  a  coquette  ;  perhaps  I  did  flirt  a 
little,  not  because  I  wanted  the  beaux,  or  to 
break  their  hearts — but  I  had  the  beaux,  and 
naturally  being  kind-hearted,  I  treated  most 
of  them  well  and  friendly.  Some  of  them 
were  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  me. 
I  never  thought  much  about  any  of  them, 
excepting  Willie  Morton  and  George  Meridith; 
that  was  your  grandpa,  my  dear.  You  know 
he  has  been  gone  home  a  long  time,  and  now 
Willie  has  gone  toa.  Well,  I  won't  be  long 
here!" 


"But,  grandma,"  impatiently  exclaimed 
Maggie,  "what  about  grandpa  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton?" 

"  Well,  well,  dear,  you  see  I  'd  known  Wil- 
liam Morton  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I 
always  knew  he  liked  me  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much 
about  it.  One  night,  when  I  was  about 
seventeen,  I  went  to  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Duples'. 
Your  grandpa  was  her  nephew,  and  had  come 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  He  was  handsome,  wealthy, 
and  only  twenty-three.  All  the  girls  were 
determined  to  catch  him,  and  of  course  looked 
their  prettiest ;  I  danced  with  him  once,  bu-t 
did  not  notice  him  much  after  that.  Willie 
Morton  was  there,  too  ;  he  was  a  young  lawyer 
then,  only  twenty-five;  but  he  wasn't  rich, 
and  he  wasn't  handsome — only  his  eyes,  ihey 
were  large,  beautiful  brown  ones.  Early  in 
the  evening  I  saw  him  talking  to  Mrs.  Duples, 
and  from  their  manner  thought  they  were 
talking  about  me  ;  after  that  Willie  seemed 
ill  at  ease  and  moody  for  the  balance  of  the 
evening.  That  night,  when  he  parted  from 
me,  he  bade  me  *Good-by,'  saying  he  was 
going  away  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
asked  me  to  correspond  with  him.  As  I  had 
treated  him  rather  badly  that  evening,  and 
thought  he  was  only  jesting,  I  assented. 

"The  next  day  George  Meridith  called.  I 
was  more  pleased  with  him  than  before.  A 
sleighing-party  had  been  arranged  by  some 
of  the  young  folks  for  the  next  day.  He  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  him,  which  I  did.  We 
had  a  merry  time  of  it,  though  I  did  feel  a 
little  badly  when  Willie's  partner  told  me 
he  had  left  town  to  be  gone  two  or  three 
months. 

"The  weeks  passed,  and  with  them  fre- 
quent visits  and  all  sorts  of  attentions  from 
your  grandpa.  Willie  wrote  to  me  twice ; 
the  first  letter  I  didn't  notice,  though  I  thought 
a  good  deal  about  it ;  the  second  I  replied  to, 
telling  him  I  was  only  in  jest  in  promising  to 
write,  and  that  my  father  did  not  permit  me 
to  correspond  with  gentlemen.  After  that  I 
heard  nothing  more  from  him. 

"Your  grandpa  was  very  popular,  and  con- 
sidered a  great  match  ;  besides,  half  the  girls 
were  in  love  with  him.     I  was  such  a  giddy 
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youug  tiling  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
triumph  to  carry  off  the  prize ;  and,  with 
foolish  delight,  imagined  the  chagrin  of  the 
girls  when  they  should  know  it.  I  deter- 
mined he  should  address  me,  not  that  I  cared 
anything  for  him  then,  or  intended  to  marry 
him  ;  but  I  was  young,  and  had  never  had 
any  religious  training,  aud  thought  it  no  harm 
to  have  a  little  sport  out  of  it.  He  was  such 
a  clever  fellow,  I  knew  he  could  easily  get 
married,  and  wouldn't  take  it  very  hard  if  I 
didn't  have  him  ;  but  I  was  determined  he 
should  ask  me.  After  awhile  he  paid  me  so 
much  attention  that  almost  every  one  thought 
we  were  engaged.  Mrs.  Duples  was  anxious 
for  the  match,  and  encouraged  them  to  think 
so.  Papa  was  a  rich  man  for  those  days  ;  he 
owned  large  ships  on  the  seas,  and  was  often 
away  from  home.  He  brought  us  many  hand- 
some things  from  across  the  water,  so  that 
our  house  was  comfortably  and  elegantly 
furnished.  Mamma  was  a  kindly  woman, 
and  made  us  all  happy,  only  she  had  rather  a 
tender  side  towards  riches.  She  liked  Willie, 
and  thought  he  was  smart ;  but  he  was  poor, 
so  she  rather  encouraged  me  to  like  your 
grandpa. 

"One  evening,  it  was  nearly  the  end  of 
winter,  a  very  cold  night,  just  such  a  one  as 
this  ;  the  wind  was  howling  around  the  house 
in  a  mournful  kind  of  way.  I  had  gone  into 
the  parlor  to  be  alone,  and  crouching  down 
in  front  of  the  fire  leaned  my  head  against  a 
chair.  The  curtains  were  drawn  back  a  little  ; 
as  the  light  from  a  neighboring  house  was 
reflected  ou  the  street  I  could  see  all  the 
passers-by.  How  handsome  the  high-backed 
mahogany  and  hair-clothed  furniture  looked ! 
the  curtains  of  dark  crimson,  and  the  great 
silver  candelabras,  with  large  wax  candles, 
gave  it  such  a  cosy  appearance.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  it  looked  that  night.  A  sense  of 
comfort  and  drowsiness  was  stealing  over 
me,  when  I  saw  a  figure  just  passing  the 
window.  It  half  paused  and  glanced  in,  and 
then  passed  on.  My  heart  would  give  a  little 
bound,  for  it  was  very  much  like  Willie  Mor- 
ton. He  had  been  gone  for  three  months.  I 
was  determined  not  to  show  any  pleasure, 
and  resolutely  kept  my  place  at  the  fire,  look- 
ing out  as  though  I  had  noticed  nothing. 
Presently  I  heard  his  step  in  the  room,  and  a 
low,  sweet  voice  whispered :  *  Are  you  not 
glad  to  see  me,  Isabel?  I've  been  gone  a 
long   time,'  and,   as  he  spoke,  he  bent  over 


and  took  my  hand.  Lately,  I  had  called  him 
Mr.  Morton,  but,  somehow,  I  never  could  help 
showing  that  I  liked  him  a  little,  when  he 
spoke  in  that  low,  sweet  tone ;  everybody 
said  he  had  a  wondei-ful  voice.  For  once  I 
was  myself;  so,  getting  up,  I  said,  frankly, 
'Yes,  Willie,  I  am  glad  you  are  home.'  He 
was  pleased.  '  There,  Isabel,  that  was  like 
yourself;  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  you 
have  been  so  to  me.' 

"It  was  very  pleasant  that  evening.  We 
were  all  alone.  I  sat  in  the  easy-chair,  and 
Willie  sat  near  me,  talking  long  and  earnestly 
to  me.  He  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  felt  that  I  loved 
him,  and  he  must  have  seen  it.  But  he  was 
poor.  I  knew  papa  would  never  consent ;  I 
was  afraid  to  say  yes,  and  could  not  say  no  ; 
so  I  would  not  answer  him  then.  I  was  very 
happy,  and  the  hours  passed  rapidly.  I  was 
surprised  when  he  arose  to  go.  When  he 
left  me  he  said,  *  I  will  come  to-morrow  even- 
ing, Isabel ;  then  will  you  not  tell  me  you 
will  be  my  wife?  God  bless  you,  darling!' 
and  he  was  gone.  That  night  I  felt  how 
dearly  I  loved  him,  and  what  sacrifices  I 
would  be  willing  to  make  for  him.  When 
morning  came  I  took  a  more  matter  of  fact 
view  of  life,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
live  in  poverty. 

"  That  morning  I  had  an  engagement  with 
George  Meridith.  He  addressed  me,  and  I 
accepted  him ;  he  was  very  handsome,  he 
spoke  eloquently,  and  I  felt  that  he  loved  me 
devotedly.  Aside  from  this  he  was  wealthy. 
At  the  time,  I  felt  I  could  be  proud  and  happy 
with  such  a  husband,  and  could  my  pride 
allow  me  to  marry  a  little,  ugly,  poor  man  ? 
No,  no,  I  felt  I  could  not  do  that.  When  we 
returned  from  our  ride  we  met  mother  in  the 
parlor.  While  I  went  to  lay  off  my  things, 
George  told  her  of  our  engagement.  Mother 
was  delighted,  and  he  remained  to  dinner- 
Afterwards  he  left  to  inform  his  aunt  that  he 
had  postponed  his  departure.  I  was  tired 
and  nervous,  and  went  to  my  room  to  rest. 
When  I  was  alone  I  thought  of  Willie — how 
wrong  I  had  acted,  and  that  I  could  never 
marry  any  one  but  Willie.  The  afternoon 
passed  ;  he  did  not  come.  I  imagined  he  did 
not  care  so  much  for  me  after  all,  and  in  a 
haughty  spirit  resolved  that  I  would  not  care 
for  him  ;  that  none  should  know  I  suffered. 
I  was  not  fickle  ;  but  indecision  was  my  weak 
point.     I  could  never  make  up  my  mind,  and 
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disliked  to  commit  myself  in  anything,  fear- 
ing that  I  might  afterwards  regret  it.  For 
once  I  had  taken  a  decided  step;  that  was  in 
promising  to  marry  George  Meridith.  I  did 
not  meet  Willie  any  more  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards I  heard  that  he  had  given  up  his  part- 
.  nership  and  left  town.  George  wished  to  be 
married  in  a  few  months.  I  had  no  time  for 
regrets,  and  soon  became  interested  in  the 
preparations  for  my  marriage.  Your  grandpa 
was  so  kind  and  devoted  that  I  learned  to 
love  him,  and  felt  that  I  should  be  happy  as 
his  wife." 

"  And  you  never  thought  anything  more  of 
poor  Willie?"  asked  Maggie,  with  a  disap- 
pointed look. 

"No,  I  believe  I  did  not  once  think  of 
Willie,  after  I  felt  convinced  that  he  had 
trifled  with  me,  until  the  morning  of  the 
wedding.  Just  as  I  had  promised  to  be  a 
kind  and  obedient  wife,  there  arose  before  me 
a  vision  of  a  dark,  pale  face,  and  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  whispered  '  Isabel,  then  you  will  be 
my  wife  !  God  bless  you,  darling  !'  I  thrust 
the  memory  away,  ashamed  that,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  my  married  life,  I  had  allowed 
other  than  my  husband's  image  to  cross  my 
heart.  Ah,  Maggie,  you  see  how  mistaken 
thoughtless  young  girls  are,  sometimes. 

"After  the  wedding  we  went  to  visit  my 
husband's  relatives,  and  I  was  much  admired 
and  flattered.  I  felt  perfectly  happy.  A  de- 
voted husband,  a  pleasant  home,  and  every 
comfort  wealth  could  give  ;  but  it  was  too 
much  bliss  to  last  long.  After  a  few  months 
your  grandpa  was  very  busy,  and  obliged  to 

»be  much  away  from  home,  so  that  I  was  often 
alone.  When  he  was  at  home,  I  thought  he 
was  not  as  afi"ectionate  as  he  used  to  be.  I 
was  just  then  very  delicate,  and  felt  it  very 
much.  Mother  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  a  neighboring  town,  where  she  had  friends 
residing.  After  telling  me  much  of  the  news, 
ll  she  said  :  '  By  the  way,  Isabel,  I  saw  William 
P^  Morton ;  he  is  doing  well,  but  looks  pale  and 
thin.  I  think  your  marriage  was  a  sad  blow 
to  him.  I  never  told  you,  did  I,  about  the 
day  you  engaged  yourself  to  George  ?  That 
evening,  when  you  were  asleep,  Willie  Mor- 
ton called  to  see  you.  I  excused  you,  telling 
him  you  were  very  tired  and  asleep.  He  told 
me  you  knew  he  was  coming,  and  intimated 
why  he  wished  to  see  you.  I  thought  a  meet- 
ing would  be  unpleasant  to  both,  and  told 
him  that  that  morning  you  had  engaged  your- 


self to  Mr.  Meridith.  Poor  fellow !  I  will 
never  forget  how  he  looked  ;  I  felt  almost 
sorry  I  had  told  him.  I  forgot  all  about  it 
afterwards.' 

"I  was  amazed,  and  before  I  knew  what  I 
was  doing,  I  grew  pale  and  sick,  and  could 
only  exclaim  ;  '  0  mother ! '  as  I  almost  fainted. 
Your  grandpa  was  there,  and  his  stern,  sur- 
prised look  restored  my  senses.  I  attributed 
it  to  indisposition,  and,  as  I  was  taken  sick 
soon  afterward,  it  made  my  excuse  the  moro 
plausible.  But  I  don't  think  your  grandpa 
ever  forgot  the  suspicion  that  flashed  across 
his  mind  at  that  moment,  though  afterwards 
I  tried  to  be  a  more  devoted  wife  than  ever 
before.  After  that  he  became  the  stern,  re- 
served man  he  was  when  you  knew  him." 

"But,  grandma,  did  you  never  see  Mr. 
Morton  again  ?     Did  he  never  know  ?" 

"Yes,  long  years  afterwards  when  your 
papa  was  a  little  boy,  we  were  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  hotel.  One  day,  on  going  down  to 
dinner,  I  found  Mr.  Morton  seated  next  to  me. 
He  seemed  surprised  and  grieved,  I  thought, 
to  see  me  so  pale  and  thin.  Your  grandpa 
seemed  to  dislike  my  talking  to  him,  and  I 
didn't  notice  him  much.  He  called  just  before 
he  left  for  Washington,  where  he  was  going 
to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  but  I  did  not  see 
him,  and  we  have  never  met  since.  Your 
grandpa  lost  his  property,  and  we  moved 
about  a  good  deal,  and  I  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  of  it.  He  was  so  stern  and  silent  that 
he  wasn't  much  company  for  me.  I  was  so 
much  alone,  perhaps,  I  thought  more  about 
Willie  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  He  has 
lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  amassed  wealth, 
and  occupied  the  highest  stations,  even  that 
of  Vice-President.  He  never  married,  and 
died  away  off  alone,  with  no  one  to  love  or 
comfort  him.  Since  I  've  been  a  widow,  I  've 
sometimes  thought  that  we  would  have  all 
been  happier  if  I  had  not  acted  so  foolishly 
and  wickedly  in  my  youth.  Remember,  Mag- 
gie, consider  well  before  you  promise  to  marry 
any  man;  be  sure  that  you  love  him  and 
no  one  else — that  you  would  be  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  him  !  Never  marry  for 
wealth  or  position.  The  ups  and  downs  of 
this  life  require  a  good  stock  of  love  at  the 
start."  With  this  admonition  grandma  fin- 
ished her  story,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
a  wish  to  go  to  her  room.  "It  is  strange  I 
have  thought  so  much  of  old  times  to-night. 
Good-night,  children^" 
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The  next  morning  grandma  was  too  weak 
to  rise.  She  called  Maggie  to  her  side,  say- 
ing, "Maggie,  I  had  a  strange  dream  last 
night.  I  thought  I  died  and  went  to  heaven  ; 
Willie  met  me  at  the  gate,  saying,  '  I  waited 
for  you  long,  Isabel.  You  've  come  at  last, 
where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage.'  "  By  evening,  Grandma  Meridith 
had  gone  to  her  long,  last  home. 


THE  OLD  CABIN. 

BT    EMMA    M.     BATES. 

I  THiKK  of  the  cabin  low 

As  the  evening  hours  begin, 
Where  in  the  firelight  glow 

My  sisters  used  to  spin : 
While  the  hands  of  our  little  brother 

Were  heaping  the  pine  knots  high, 
And  the  sweet  voice  of  our  mother  . 

Murmured  a  lullaby. 
Without  the  eve-star  shone 

Up  in  the  frosty  air, 
As  in  a  low,  soft  tone 

We  talked  to  each  other  there  ; 
As  over  the  rude,  dark  ceiling 

Flashed  red  the  pine-knot's  glow, 
We  spun  and  talked  of  the  roses 

Under  the  early  snow  : 
Of  the  garden  pinks  and  lilies 

And  the  flocks  that  used  to  stray 
In  the  pastures  by  the  river 

All  the  long  summer  day  ; 
And  thus  as  the  hours  went  onward 

Into  the  quiet  night, 
Always  we  told  each  other 

Some  tale  of  sweet  delight ; 
Till  the  gleam  died  out  on  the  hearthstone 

And  shadows  fell  on  the  floor, 
And  the  gentle  voice  of  our  mother 

Told  us  to  work  no  more. 
Alas,  for  that  rude  old  cabin 

Where  the  hearth  light  us«d  to  glow, 
And  the  tender  voice  of  our  mother 

Sang  in  the  twilight  low  ! 
Alas,  for  the  little  brother 

Who  heaped  the  pine-knets  high, 
For  the  years  have  passed  like  phantoms 

Since  we  wept  to  see  him  die ! 
In  the  pasture  by  the  river, 

To-day  the  white  flocks  roam. 
And  the  ruby  rose,  and  the  lilies, 

And  the  pinks  in  the  garden  bloom  ; 
But  no  longer  in  the  cabin, 

A3  the  evening  hours  begin. 
Do  the  hands  of  my  happy  sistera 

Twirl  the  old  wheel  and  spin. 
Ah,  that  is  a  haunted  hearthstone, 

Though  strangers  are  dwellers  there, 
Where  we  twined  the  wreath  for  a  bridal 

And  listened  a  dying  prayer. 
Thoy  know  not  how  fleecy  phantoms 

Gather,  misty  and  thin, 
Tliere,  in  the  dear  old  cabin 

As  the  evening  hours  begin  I 


WHAT  IS  GOSSIP? 

We  are  often  asked,  "What  is  gossip?" 
We  answer,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  talk- 
ing of  persons  rather  than  of  things.  Nothing 
shows  the  paucity  of  ideas  more  than  this 
talking  about  the  affairs  of  your  neighbors. 
It  is  not  only  malicious  people  who  originate 
scandal ;  it  is  narrow-minded  people,  ignorant 
people,  stupid  people.  Persons  of  culture 
and  intelligence  are  not  so  hard  run  for  topics 
of  conversation.  They  can  usually  find  some- 
thing to  say  about  art,  literature,  fashion,  or 
society.  The  moment  people  begin  to  talk  of 
their  neighbors — of  persons  rather  than  of 
things,  they  are  apt  to  degeneuate  into  scan- 
dal ;  for  where  one  speaks  of  the  virtues  of 
an  acquaintance,  a  dozen  expatiate  on  his  or 
her  shortcomings.  And  this  brings  us  to 
speak  of  real  culture,  or  what  we  consider  to 
be  such,  at  least.  A  cultivated  person,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  merely 
one  who  can  talk  of  books,  pictures,  and  other 
elevated  subjects  of  human  interest.  To  be 
thoroughly  cultivated,  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  intellect,  should  be  refined  and  enlarged. 
Sometimes  we  see  women  who,  without  edu- 
cation, yet  having  been  born  amiable,  are 
never  guilty  of  gossip.  Again  we  see  women, 
not  naturally  amiable,  whom  education  has 
taught  to  talk  of  things,  not  of  persons.  The 
perfect  woman,  in  this  respect,  is  one  who  is 
both  amiable  and  educated.  But  education 
does  not  always  elevate  people  above  the 
regions  of  gossip.  A  really  bad  heart  is  al- 
ways malicious.  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
is  the  homely  old  adage,  "Mind  your  own 
"business."  Very  few  of  us  ever  know  the 
whole  truth  about  anything  concerning  a 
neighbor,  and  to  speak  of  his,  or  her  conduct, 
is  usually  to  run  the  risk  of  being  unjust. 
Much  less  should  we  talk  of  the  motives  of 
others.  Very  few  of  us  know  our  own  mo- 
tives, and  to  venture  on  discussing  a  neigh- 
bor's motives  is  always  impertinence,  and 
often  a  real  crime. 


Those  who  have  been  once  dear  to  us,  by 
whatever  offence  they  may  have  alienated  our 
affection  when  living,  are  generally  remem- 
bered with  tenderness  when  dead ;  and  after 
the  grave  has  sheltered  them  from  our  resent- 
ment, and  rendered  reconciliation  impossible, 
we  often  regret  as  severe  that  conduct,  which 
before  we  approved  as  just. 


MY  BIETHPLACE. 


BY    MILDRED. 


"I  AM  sick  of  life!" 

♦  ♦  Why,  Mildred ! ' '  exclaimed  my  Aunt  Mary, 
looking  up  in  astonishment  from  the  fashion- 
plate,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  she  had 
been  engaged  for  the  last  half  hour. 

*'Yes,  ma'am,  I  am  sick  of  life!"  and  I 
upset  my  work-basket ;  threw  the  book  which 
I  had  been  trying  to  read  upon  the  floor ;  sent 
some  half-finished  French  embroidery  flying 
across  the  room,  and  my  scissors  and  thimble 
after  it ;  and  arising,  with  a  jerk,  walked 
over  to  the  window  and  commenced  beating 
a  "tattoo"  upon  the  glass. 

* '  Why,  Mildred ! ' '  again  exclaimed  my  aunt. 
Then  in  a  moment  reflectively  added  :  ' '  Well, 
I  liave  been  thinking  for  some  days  that  you 
were  not  looking  as  well  as  usual.  You  must 
have  more  pink  in  the  face-trimming  of  your 
spring  hat,  and  put  on  a  pink  cravat  when- 
ever you  wear  your  silk  street-basque.  What 
a  pity  that  they  are  wearing  all  the  flowers 
on  the  top  of  the  head !  Now,  a  blush-rose, 
or  some  pink  buds,  if  only  they  could  be  put 
low  down  in  the  ruche,  would  cast  such  a 
lovely  color  on  your  cheeks."  And  Aunt 
Mary  smiled,  complacently,  as  though  she 
had  quite  settled  the  matter. 

As  I  stood  there  so  idly  by  the  window, 
wishing  in  my  inmost  soul  that  I  was  of  some 
use  in  the  world,  and  not  simply  a  fit  subject 
for  the  display  of  a  "spring  hat"  and  "silk 
street-basque;"  a  bright  thought  came  into 
my  head,  and  I  immediately  put  it  into  words. 

*'  I  am  going  up  to  Dayton  !" 

"Going  up  to  Dayton!"  echoed  my  aunt. 
' '  Indeed,  Mildred,  you  are  going  to  do  no 
such  thing;"  and  her  eyebrows  arched  them- 
selves, her  nose  took  a  decidedly  upward 
turn,  and  altogether,  she  looked  thoroughly 
disgusted,  as  she  added :  "  I  do  wish,  Mildred, 
that  you  would  forget  that  you  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania !  I  never  could  abide  Pennsyl- 
Vcinians !  If  Helen,  your  dear  mother,  had 
listened  to  my  objections  to  her  spending  that 
winter  in  Philadelphia,  she  would  never  have 
met  your  father,  never  have  gone  to  that  horrid 
Dayton  to  live,  and  you  would  not  have  been 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  hope  that  you 
never  will  visit  those  horrid  countrified  cou- 
sins of  yours  again."  My  Aunt  Mary  was 
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born  and  reared  in  New  York  city,  and,  to  her 
mind,  the  State  of  New  York  was  all  sufficient 
in  itself  to  represent  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"My  cousins  are  not  countrified,"  I  an- 
swered, hotly.  "You  never  met,  in  all  New 
York,  a  more  perfect  gentleman  than  Dr.  May, 
nor  a  lovelier  woman  than  his  wife,  my  Aunt 
Alice.  And  as  to  my  father !  I  thank  the 
Lord  every  day  that  I  am  the  child  of  so  good, 
so  holy  a  man  as  was  my  dear  father,  and  so 
widely-known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  too;" 
and  the  hot  tears  stood  in  my  eyes. 

"There,  there!  child,  do  not  cry.  Your 
father  was  a  very  superior  man,  and  your 
mother  was  very  happy  with  him  ;  and  after 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  that  congre- 
gation in  Pittsburg,  and  we  heard  so  much 
about  him,  I  was  quite  proud  of  the  connec- 
tion. But  then  he  died  so  soon" — and  Aunt 
Mary  gave  a  sigh — not  to  the  loving  husband 
and  father  called  away  so  soon  from  his  fond 
wife  and  little  children,  but  to  the  talented 
young  clergyman  whose  connection  with  her 
family  was  a  matter  of  pride. 

A  little  ashamed  of  my  anger,  I  turned  once 
more  to  my  idle  contemplation  of  the  passers- 
by,  with  a  half-laugh  and  a  whole  sigh ;  the 
first  given  to  the  thought  of  how  safely  /might 
venture  into  Pennsylvania  without  danger  of 
any  clergyman  asking  me  to  be  his  wife  ;  and 
the  last  to  the  knowledge  that  I  would  never, 
never  be  worthy  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
my  sainted  mother.  Yes,  sainted — for  she  had 
followed  her  beloved  husband  and  her  baby 
boy  to  the  heavenly  mansions  in  less  than  a 
year  after  they  had  been  lost  to  her  earthly 
vision.  And  thus  it  came  that  I  was  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  my  fashionable  Aunt 
Mary.  I  said  no  more  on  the  subject  of  Day- 
ton then,  but  when,  after  dinner,  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  as  I  stood  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  my  Uncle  Arthur's  chair, 
smoothing  his  hair — those  beautiful  iron-gray 
curls— the  thought  came  into  my  mind  once 
more,  and  this  time,  when  I  spoke  it  out,  I 
found  a  more  sympathizing  listener.  "  Very 
right,  my  child ;  I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  lately  about  your  going  to  see  thorn, 
fearing  that  they  would  think  us  very  selfish 
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in  keeping  you  away  from  them  for  so  long. 
But  I  could  not  bear  to  banish  my  sunbeam 
until  your  aunt  carried  you  off  for  her  sum- 
mer jaunting;"  and  iny  uncle  drew  my  face 
down  to  kiss  it. 

"That  horrid  Dayton,  again!"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Mary.  "Mildred,  it  is  too  bad  of  you. 
Just  now  of  all  times,  too,  wlien  Mr.  Gran- 
ville is  so  attentive — sucli  a  good  match." 
Aunt  Mary  looked  really  angry. 

"I  refused  Mr.  Granville  last  evening,"  I 
answered,  quietly. 

"Refused  Mr.  Granville!"  Aunt  Mary's 
knitting  work  dropped  upon  the  floor  in  the 
excess  of  lier  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  1  felt  sorry  for  him, 
too.  I  almost  believe  I  should  have  loved 
him  had  he  been  other  than  a  politician.  But 
I  will  never,  never  marry  a  man  who  must  so 
pander  to  the  low  tastes  of  the  multitudes,  as 
a  politician  of  these  days  is  obliged  to  do." 
And  walking  over  to  the  piano  I  began  to  play 
fiercely. 

With  an  indignant  murmur  of  "five  unex- 
ceptionable offers  refused  this  winter,"  Aunt 
Mary  gave  me  up  as  hopeless  ;  and  so  when 
Uncle  Arthur  the  next  morning  went  down  to 
his  business,  he  telegraphed  to  Dayton  that 
Mildred  would  come  up  on  Thursday  to  spend 
a  few  days  ;  and  when  he  came  up  to  dinner 
he  brought  the  reply,  "We  are  very  glad,  and 
will  meet  her  at  the  depot." 

Thursday,  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  lauded 
me  safely  at  Dayton,  and  when  I  recognized 
my  cousins  and  was  handed  by  them  into  the 
doctor's  handsome  carriage,  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  a  smile  as  I  reflected  upon  my  Aunt's 
epithets  of  "countrified"  as  applied  to  them. 
My  gentle,  lovely  Aunt  Alice  shed  tears  of  joy 
as  she  embraced  me,  and  Dr.  May,  holding  my 
face  between  the  palms  of  his  hands,  gave  his 
loving  verdict  ol  "  Very  like  Robert,  although 
your  voice  is  so  like  your  mother's,  that  I 
almost  thought  for  a  moment  it  must  be  her 
very  self."  And  he,  too,  kissed  me  fondly. 
Five  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  my  last 
visit  in  Dayton,  had  changed  my  cousin  Anna 
from  a  blushing  school-girl  into  a  beautiful, 
self-possessed  young  lady,  and  had  trans- 
formed my  cousin  Robert — named  for  my 
father — from  an  awkward  law-student  into  an 
elegant  young  man,  with  the  finest  black  eyes 
and  the  handsomest  moustache  in  the  world. 
Altogether  I  was  decidedly  charmed  with  my 
long  neglected  relatives,  and  as  my  reception 


among  them  was  extremely  cordial,  I  mentally- 
resolved  upon  lengthening  my  promised  "few 
days"  among  them  into  a  period  of  Indefinite 
length. 

Friday  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
and  I  had  just  opened  my  eyes,  when  the 
door  opened  and  my  cousin  Anna  entering 
my  room  saluted  me  affectionately — asking 
how  I  had  rested.  Adding:  "I  give  a  party 
to-night,  in  honor  of  a  bride  for  whom  I  was 
bridemaid  a  short  time  since,  and  I  want  you 
to  look  your  prettiest ;  for  all  my  friends  have 
heard  me  talk  a  great  deal  about  my  New 
York  cousin,  and  I  intend  that  you  shall 
create  a  sensation.  You  will  meet  all  of  your 
old  friends,  and  some  new  ones,  I  fancy,  so  I 
hope  you  have  rested  well  and  will  be  charm- 
ing." In  this  manner  the  gay  girl  rattled  oh 
with  her  lively  nonsense  all  the  while  I  was 
dressing,  and  then  putting  her  arm  around 
me,  whisked  me  off  to  the  breakfast-room, 
where  I  found  the  assembled  family  with 
their  kindly  inquiries  and  pleasant  morning 
greetings  awaiting  my  appearance. 

The  party  passed  off  delightfully,  with  mu- 
sic, laughter,  and  the  "mazy  dance,"  and 
when  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  laid  my 
head  upon  my  pillow,  I  again  smiled  at  the 
idea  of  any  one  applying  the  term  countrified 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dayton. 

Saturday  passed  by  uneventfully  in  receiv- 
ing calls  and  in  riding :  and  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  to  greet  the  beautiful  Sabbath  morn- 
ing which  followed,  and  listened  to  the  mu- 
sical chiming  of  the  sweet  morning  bells,  my 
heart  gave  a  warm  throb  of  thankfulness,  as 
I  reflected  that  I  should  that  day  sit  in  the 
same  church  in  which  my  dear  mother  had 
sat  so  long  ago  to  listen  to  the  messages  of 
salvation  falling  from  the  lips  which  were 
dearest  to  her  on  earth  ;  and  that  I  should 
there  see  the  pulpit  in  which  my  father  had 
stood,  the  Bible  from  which  he  had  read, 
and  the  walls  which  had  echoed  back  his 
earnest  wonis.  Tears  dimmed  my  eyes  as  I 
pressed  the  clasp  of  the  locket,  which  even  in 
sleep  never  left  its  place  over  my  heart,  and 
almost  obscured  my  vision  as  I  gazed  upon 
the  two  dear  faces  which  were  there  mirrored. 
I  said  to  myself  I  will  close  my  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  venerable  face  of  dear  old  Mr.  West, 
with  his  silvery  locks  and  mild  blue  eyes,  and 
fancy  that  the  words  which  I  hear  come  from 
the  lips  which  belong  to  the  brown  locks  and 
eyes  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  me. 


MY    BIRTHPLACE., 
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When  I  met  the  family  at  breakfast,  I  gave 
no  sign  of  my  feelings,  for  although  the  me- 
mory of  ray  parents  wslh  the  one  spot  in  my 
heart  which  my  aunt's  fashionable  education 
had  not  succeeded  in  rendering  worldly,  I  had 
learned  to  expect  no  sympathy  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  wisely  kept  them  to  myself.  Dr. 
May  called  after  me  as  we  left  the  breakfast- 
room,  "You  must  put  on  walking-boots, 
Mildred,  for  your  aunt  will  never  allow  the 
carriage  to  go  out  on  pleasant  Sundays.  Tim 
and  all  of  us  have  to  go  to  church,  and  we 
start  at  ten  o'clock." 

That  morning's  walk  to  church,  shall  I  ever 
forget  it  ?  With  the  birds  singing  overhead, 
the  flowers  blooming  so  luxuriantly  in  the 
handsome  gardens  which  we  passed,  the  soft 
airs  laden  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  and 
those  sweet  church-bells  giving  their  last 
faint,  tremulous  breathings  before  they  hushed 
themselves  to  silence  1 

We  were  a  little  late,  and  when,  in  a  mo- 
ment after  we  were  seated,  the  minister  arose 
to  read  the  first  hymn,  and  I  lifted  my  eyes 
to  his  face,  I  started  violently  at  not  seeing 
the  silvery  locks  and  blue  eyes  of  the  aged 
Mr.  West,  but  the  brown  eyes  and  hair  of  a 
young  man  apparently  not  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  a  face  and  figure  which  might 
almost  have  been  taken  for  the  original  of 
the  miniature  which  was  then  lying  upon  my 
heart !  I  looked  inquiringly  at  Aunt  Alice, 
but  she  was  engaged  in  finding  the  hymn  ;  at 
Anna,  and  she  was  busy  clasping  her  glove ; 
at  Robert,  but  he,  thinking  I  could  not  find 
the  hymn,  politely  handed  me  his  open  book 
and  took  mine.  And  so  my  curiosity  re- 
mained ungratified.  The  minister  was  no 
stranger  to  them,  that  was  evident.  Could 
they  have  made  a  change  of  pastors,  and  I 
not  have  heard  of  it  ?  Most  likely  so.  Had 
he  a  family  ?  I  would  see.  Yes,  there  they 
sat  in  the  minister's  pew  at  the  side  of  the 
pulpit.  The  wife,  a  fair,  pale  creature,  with 
a  trimming  of  pond  lilies  upon  her  straw  hat. 
I  noticed  this  because  it  struck  me  as  so  very 
appropriate  to  her  style,  her  own  sweet  face 
as  pure  and  fair  as  the  exquisite  flowers.  By 
her  on  one  side  sat  a  little  boy  of  some  five 
summers,  whilst  in  the  end  of  the  pew  nearest 
to  me  sat  a  little  girl  some  three  years  old, 
whose  black  eyes  and  long  brown  curls  re- 
minded me  most  strongly  of  a  portrait  of  my- 
self taken  at  that  age,  and  which  was  then 
hanging   in    my   Aunt   Alice's   room.      Again 


and  again  did  I  try  to  fix  my  mind  upon  the 
religious  exercises,  but  all  of  no  avail ;  my 
thoughts  still  turned  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
minister  to  my  father;  the  young,  fair  mother 
and  her  two  little  ones,  until  I  unconsciously 
found  myself  wondering  if  the  likeness  would 
hold  good  as  to  their  future,  and  the  man  of 
Grod  be  called  away  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness ;  the  pale,  delicate-looking  wife  soon 
follow  him ;  and  this  bright-haired  boy  be 
laid  away  in  the  cold  earth  beside  them.  In- 
voluntarily my  eyes  moistened  with  pity  for 
the  little  girl  who  was  looking  up  at  me  with 
shy  curiosity  from  under  her  drooping  straw 
flat,  as  I  thought  of  her  future  ;  abandoned 
to  the  care  of  some  fashionable  ' '  Aunt  Mary, ' ' 
she  would  be  taught  to  laugh  at  sentiment, 
detest  Pennsylvania,  and  think  Dayton  in 
the  backwoods. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  revery  by  the  earnest 
voice  of  the  preacher  giving  out  his  text:  "I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man 
cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me."  There  was 
no  more  dreaming  after  this.  A  strong,  earn- 
est, faithful  sermon.  No  brilliant  imagery, 
no  gaudy  sophistry.  A  sermon  which  went 
straight  home  to  the  heart ;  full  of  Divine 
love  for  sinners;  eloquent  in  its  simplicity; 
the  language  never  soaring  above  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poor,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
his  congregation ;  and  yet  refined  and  elegant 
enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 

After  church  I  was  greeted  by  one,  and  an- 
other, and  another  of  my  father's  old  friends 
whom  I  had  not  yet  seen  ;  and  we  were  all 
seated  at  the  dinner-table  before  I  could  make 
any  inquiries  about  the,  to  me,  interesting 
strangers. 

The  answer  was,  he  was  a  Mr.  Herbert, 
W^illiam  Herbert.  Did  I  not  like  him  ?  He 
had  been  settled  with  them  for  over  a  year, 
and  every  day  they  loved  and  admired  him 
more  and  more.  Mr.  West  had  taken  his 
wife  abroad  for  her  health ;  then  they  had 
made  this  change.  "And  a  most  excellent 
one,"  exclaimed  my  cousin  Robert,  energeti- 
cally. And  his  father  added:  "He  bids  fair 
in  time  to  be  as  well  beloved  as  was  your  dear 
father,  and  you  know,  Mildred,  I  can  say 
nothing  stronger  in  his  praise." 

"His  wife  is  an  extremely  delicate  looking 
person,"  I  said,  thoughtfully,  almost  sadly, 
thinking  of  my  revery. 

"  His  wife  I"  they  all  exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

"Yes,  his  wife,"  I  answered.     "Does  she 
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not  sit  iu  the  minister's  pew  at  the  side  of 
the  pulpit?" 

"Oh,"  said  Dr.  May,  laughing  heartily, 
"that  is  little  Mrs.  Wood,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  elders  of  our  church.  Mr.  Herbert  is  not 
married,  my  dear  ;   ask  Anna,  there,  if  he  is." 

I  looked  at  my  cousin  inquiringly ;  but 
dear  Aunt  Alice,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  her 
daughter's  blushing  cheeks,  turned  the  con- 
versation in  another  channel,  and  my  surprise 
at  the  blushes  passed  unremarked.  Later  in 
the  day,  however,  as  I  stood  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  waiting  for  Anna  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance to  accompany  us  to  the  evening 
church,  Robert  said  : — 

"I  saw,  to-day,  cousin,  that  you  wondered 
at  Anna's  blushing  when  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  unmarried  state  was  broached. 
Cease  to  wonder,  my  dear  Mildred,  for  you 
win  find  more  than  one-half  of  the  young 
ladies  in  town  doing  the  same  thing  whenever 
his  name  is  mentioned.  I  verily  believe  that 
he  might  pick  and  choose  among  the  very 
best  of  them.  And  yet,  although  I  confess  to 
being  heartily  jealous  of  him,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  man  whom  I  respect  and  admire  more 
truly  than  I  do  him.  Understand  me  that  he 
does  not  seek  their  admiration  ;  and  I  fancy 
that  love  and  marriage  are  the  objects  farthest 
from  his  mind  ;  but  his  holy  walk  and  con- 
versation commands  it,  and  they  give  it  to 
him  gratis." 

The  sermon  of  that  evening  was  worthy  to 
be  the  successor  of  that  of  the  morning  ;  and 
I  went  home  to  dream  in  my  sleep  of  that 
night — that  I  saw  Mr.  Herbert  leading  my 
cousin  Anna  to  the  altar  ;  while,  afar  off,  they 
were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  weeping  damsels, 
myself  among  the  number. 

The  following  evening  I  was  seated  at  the 
piano  carrying  on  an  animated  flirtation  with 
Mr.  Austin,  a  young  lawyer  of  the  place, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Herbert  was 
announced.  I  immediately  arose,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  him,  in  response  to  my  intro- 
duction ;  but  when,  after  a  few  commonplace 
remarks,  he  left  me  and  passing  on  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  my  aunt,  my  vanity 
was  piqued,  and  I  returned  with  new  ardor  to 
my  interrupted  conversation  with  my  already 
professed  admirer.  In  a  few  moments,  in  re- 
ply to  his  whispered  invitation  that  I  would 
walk  on  the  veranda,  I  stepped  out  with  him 
into  the  moonlight ;  and  as  we  paced  slowly 
up  and  down  my  words  were  as  animated. 


and  my  laugh  as  ready  as  though  I  were  not 
longing  to  be  seated  by  the  side  of  my  aunt, 
quietly  listening  to  the  grave  words  of  which 
I  could  every  now  and  then  catch  a  sentence 
as  we  passed  by  the  open  window  by  which 
they  were  sitting. 

In  the  course  of  a  half  hour  my  promenade 
became  insufferably  stupid,  and  we  returned 
to  the  parlor.  Mr.  Herbert  was  still  there, 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  arose  to  go.  Coming 
over  to  where  I  was  standing,  he  took  my 
hand  for  a  moment  as  he  said  farewell ;  and 
so  holding  it,  he  said  : — 

"  I  can  scarcely  presume  to  welcome  you  to 
Dayton,  as  I  have  so  lately  come  here  myself 
a  stranger ;  but  I  do  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
I,  among  many  others,  must  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  you,  for  the  sake  of  your 
parents,  can  never  be  considered  as  a  stranger 
among  their  old  friends.  If  I,"  he  added, 
"  could  ever  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  of  as  much  good  in  my 
congregation  as  was  your  lan^ented  father, 
and  in  life  to  be  as  well  beloved,  and  in  death 
to  have  my  memory  as  fondly  revered  among 
them,  it  is  all  of  earthly  good  that  I  could 
desire." 

1  was  so  surprised,  so  overcome  to  hear  a 
stranger  bearing  this  testimony  to  my  beloved 
father's  worth  that  I  could  scarcely  command 
my  voice  to  reply — "This  is,  indeed,  gratify- 
ing to  a  daughter's  feelings;"  and,  strive  as 
I  would,  I  could  not  help  the  quick  tears 
spi'inging  to  my  eyes.  I  think  my  emotion 
must  have  surprised  him,  for,  after  regarding 
me  for  a  moment  intently,  he  smiled,  and 
took  leave  of  me  with  far  more  of  courtesy 
than  he  had  as  yet  used  in  addressing  me. 

The  following  Thursday  my  aunt  announced 
her  intention  of  taking  me  on  that  day  to  see 
some  of  the  poor  and  old  people  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  would  be  anxiously  looking 
for  my  appearance  among  them.  Ten  o'clock 
found  us  started  upon  our  round  of  visits. 
Into  the  abode  of  poverty,  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  into  the  cottages  of  the  old  and 
decrepid  went  my  aunt  with  her  pleasant 
smile  and  kindly  words  ;  everywhere  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence  bringing  light  and  glad- 
ness. My  welcome,  too,  was  most  cordial ; 
and  the  words  of  love  which  I  that  day  heard 
spoken  in  praise  of  my  father  convinced  me 
of  the  never-ending  influence  of  one  holy  life, 
and  were  the  source  to  me  of  such  pure 
pleasure  that  I  wondered  at  my  never  before 
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having  felt  any  desire  to  evoke  it  by  my  pre- 
sence among  them.  Among  others  that  we  on 
that  day  visited,  was  my  old  nurse,  com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  "  Mammy  Law- 
ton,"  and  who  was  living  with  a  widowed 
daughter  in  a  little  cottage  by  the  wayside. 
The  old  creature  was  suflfering  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  was  propped  up  with  pillows  in  an 
easy-chair  ;  but  when  I  was  introduced  to  her 
as  Mildred  Howard,  she  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  arise,  then  sinking  back  in  her  chair,  and 
clasping  her  withered  hands,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  she 
exclaimed  : — 

"Blessed child !  that  I  have  carried  in  these 
old  arms,  and  that  I  have  hushed  to  sleep 
upon  this  old  bosom.  To  think  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  you  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man. Your  father's  own  likeness,  but  your 
voice  is  like  your  mother's.  Your  dear 
mother.  Ah,  me  !  if  she  wei-e  here  she  would 
put  her  arms^  around  my  old  wrinkled  neck, 
as  she  has  done  many  a  time,  and  kiss  me." 

I  bent  down  as  she  ceased  speaking,  saying, 
*'  I  will  kiss  you,  too,  Mammy  ;  I  didn't  know 
you  would  like  it.*' 

As  I  raised  myself  from  the  warm  embrace 
which  the  loving  old  creature  gave  me,  I  en- 
corntered  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Herbert  fixed  upon 
me  with  an  expression  of  the  most  unfeigned 
surprise.  He  had  entered  unobserved  by  me, 
and  I  felt  greatly  annoyed  that  he  should 
have  witnessed  the  little  scene  which  had 
been  enacting. 

The  next  Sabbath  was  the  Communion.  I 
had  never  been  particularly  struck  with  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  communion  before  then, 
but  on  that  day  it  seemed  unusually  impres- 
sive to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  custom  still  prevailed  in  Dayton  of 
calling  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
church  to  take  their  stand  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  whilst  the  minister  there  gave  them 
the  charge-  "Let  your  light  so  shine  that 
others  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  There 
were  sixteen  admitted  to  the  church  on  that 
day,  and  as  I  saw  them  standing  there,  every 
face  filled  with  a  holy  awe,  my  heart  re- 
proached me  that  I  was  still  out  of  the  fold  of 
Christ.  I,  the  child  of  so  many  prayers, 
whilst  others  were  entering  in,  I  remained 
behind.  I  bowed  my  head  in  bitter  anguish 
as  the  emblems  of  the  "broken  body  and  the 
shed    blood"   passed   me    by    and   found    mo 
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unworthy  to  partake  of  them.  I  could  not 
join  in  the  hymn  which  was  being  sung — 
that  beautiful  hymn — 

"From  the  cross  uplifted  high,"  etc. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  third  verse — 

*'  Spread  for  thee  the  festal  board, 
See,  with  richest  dainties  stored; 
To  thy  Father's  bosom  pressed, 
Yet  again  a  child  confessed  ; 
Never  from  his  house  to  roam, 
Come  and  welcome,  sinner,  come" — 

bowing  my  head  again  to  conceal  my  tears, 
which  were  falling  like  rain,  I  then  and  there 
prayerfully  resolved  that,  God  helping  me, 
another  such  season  should  never  pass  by  me 
without  my  accepting  the  freely  offered  invi- 
tation. 

I  date  from  that  day  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  in  my  heart.  It  did  not  come  upon  me 
suddenly ;  but,  by  much  prayer  and  reading  of 
the  Scripture,  and  recalling  the  teachings 
of  my  pious  parents,  I  felt  that  gradually  old 
things  were  passing  away,  and  all  things  be- 
coming new. 

Sweet  June,  with  her  roses  and  balmy  airs, 
merged  into  the  fervid  summer  of  July  and 
August,  and  still  I  lingered  in  Dayton,  held 
there  by  a  spell  which  I  was  unable  to  break. 
Aunt  Mary  had  repeatedly  written  to  have  me 
join  her  at  one  and  another  of  the  watering- 
places  where  we  generally  spent  our  summers. 
But  my  friends  in  Dayton  were  anxious  to 
have  me  prolong  my  stay  among  them,  and  I 
was  in  no  haste  to  depart.  Riding  and  boat- 
ing parties,  picnics  and  excursions^  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Very  frequently  I  met  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  for  he  was  no  recluse,  and  en- 
joyed fine  scenery  and  cheerful  society  as 
well  as  any  one  I  have  ever  met.  But  be  did 
not  seek  mij  society  ;  on  'the  contrary,  rather 
avoided  me  ;  whilst  I — I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it — Hotted  him.  I,  who  had  been  sought 
by  many  suitors  without  success,  had  now 
given  my  love  unsought.  I  could  not  help  it. 
He  was  so  superior — so  good,  so  noble,  so 
holy!  he  commanded  my  respect,  he  elicited 
my  admiration,  he  won  my  love  ;  and  I  gave 
it  to  him  with  a  depth  of  devotion  of  which  I 
had  never  dreamed  that  my  nature  was  capa- 
ble. It  cost  me  a  severe  struggle  before  I  was 
willing  to  confess  it  to  myself;  but  once 
confessed,  it  dwelt  in  my  heart  the  ruling  im- 
pulse of  my  life.  No  one  dreamed  of  it ;  hr, 
least  of  all.  I  guarded  my  secret  well.  But  I 
looked  forward  to  the  autumn,  when  I  should 
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be  obliged  to  return  to  my  New  York  home, 
as  a  period  of  exile  which  would  break  my 
heart. 

Only  once  during  the  whole  summer  did  I 
think  that  he  regarded  me  otherwise  than  with 
the  utmost  indifference.  On  going  around  one 
evening  after  our  early  summer  afternoon  tea, 
to  take  a  cap  which  I  had  been  making  to 
Mammy  Lawton,  I  tied  the  strings  under  her 
chin  with  some  haste,  telling  her  that  I  was 
going  to  ride,  and  was  fearful  of  being  late 
about  keeping  my  engagement,  and  kissing 
her  wrinkled  cheek,  was  about  to  depart ; 
when,  in  reply  to  her  customary  remai'k,  "So 
like  your  dear  father,  my  child,"  I  astonished 
her  by  bursting  into  tears  and  burying  my 
face  in  her  lap,  murmuring,  "I  am  so  un- 
worthy to  be  his  child,  mammy — so  unworthy!" 
A  hand  was  laid  upon  my  head,  from  which 
my  hat  had  fallen,  and  a  voice,  which  was 
not  Mammy  Lawton's,  answered,  "There  is 
only  One  who  can  make  you  worthy,  Mildred ; 
look  to  Him." 

Raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  Mr.  Herbert  stand- 
ing by  my  side,  with  so  disturbed  a  counte- 
nance, that  I  forgot  my  tears  in  surprise  at 
his  appearance.  He  said  nothing  more  to 
me,  but,  after  a  few  words  of  kindly  inquiry 
addressed  to  my  nurse,  when  I  arose  to  go  he 
accompanied  me  home.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber that  walkl  There  was  a  something  in  his 
manner  towards  me  on  that  evening  which 
made  my  heart  dance  for  joy,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  share  in  my  happiness.  I  thought, 
"I  have  never  known  that  the  earth  was  so 
beautiful,  or  that  life  could  be  so  full  of  hap- 
piness;" when,  as  we  neared  my  uncle's 
house,  we  espied  two  saddled  horses  tied  be- 
fore the  door,  and  Mr.  Austin  standing  upon 
the  steps  striking  his  boots  impatiently  with 
his  riding-whip,  whilst  awaiting  my  tardy 
appearance.  Then  his  manner  changed,  and 
with  a  cold  "Good-evening"  to  Mr.  Austin 
and  a  brief  farewell  to  myself,  he  passed  on, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more,  excepting  in  church, 
for  some  weeks. 

One  pleasant  morning  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  as  Anna  and  I  were  seated  in  the 
parlor  talking  to  Mr.  Herbert,  who  had  brought 
us  some  new  books,  I  announced  the  fact  that 
I  must  soon  be  thinking  of  returning  to  my 
New  York  home.  My  heart  beat  quickly,  as 
I  for  one  instant  fancied  that  Mr.  Herbert 
turned  pale  as  I  spoke  of  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture as  so  near  at  hand  ;  the  next  moment 


I  could  have  laughed  bitterly  at  my  folly,  as         . 
he  quietly  asked  me  what  church  I  attended 
in  New  York,  and  spoke  of  our  pastor  as  an 
old  acquaintance. 

I  was  laughingly  combating  Anna's  indig- 
nant remonstrance  against  my  thinking  of 
leaving  them  so  soon,  when  a  servant  entered 
and  handed  me  a  telegraphic  despatch.  My 
fears  were  immediately  ai"oused,  and  vay  trem- 
bling fingers  could  scarcely  break  the  seal ; 
and  when  my  fears  were  more  than  realized 
by  reading  that  the  sudden  and  alarming  ill- 
ness of  my  Uncle  Arthur  required  my  imme- 
diate return  home,  my  lips  were  unable  to 
syllable  the  words  with  which  to  acquaint  my 
companions  of  my  grief,  and  I  fell  heavily  to 
the  floor.  They  told  me  afterwards  that  I  was 
like  one  dead  for  a  long  time.  I  only  knew 
that  when  I  recovered  my  consciousness,  Mr. 
Herbert  was  standing  beside  me  with  a  face 
from  which  all  color  had  retreated,  and  the 
same  look  in  his  eyes  which  I  !^ad  noticed  in 
them  on  that  afternoon  in  the  little  cottage  of 
my  old  nurse.  And  that  when  in  a  few  mo- 
ments later  he  took  his  leave,  the  voice 
in  which  he  bade  me  farewell  faltered,  and 
the  hand  which  held  mine  was  cold  as  death. 

I  could  reach  New  York  early  the  next  morn- 
ing by  going  down  to  Philadelphia  on  that  after- 
noon ;  and  so,  although  my  head  was  dizzy, 
and  my  trembling  hands  could  scarcely  tie  the 
strings  of  my  travelling  hat,  I  rejected  the 
entreaties  of  my  friends  that  I  would  delay  my 
departure  until  the  morning ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  my  cousin  Robert,  I  left  Daytou 
in  the  afternoon  train  for  Philadelphia. 

It  was  by  the — as  we  then  thought — dying 
bed  of  my  dear  uncle,  that  I  first  realized 
how  precious  were  the  promises  which  the 
Saviour  makes  to  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him.  And  I  thank  God  that  by  his  grace 
I  was  enabled  in  the  long  weeks  of  convales- 
cence, when  the  strong  man  was  as  weak  as  a 
child,  to  lead  his  mind  also  to  those  promises  ; 
to  see  him  lay  hold  on  them  with  a  child-like 
faith ;  and  when  the  December  season  of 
Communion  came  around,  together  we  were 
permitted  to  make  a  public  profession  of  our 
faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  approaching, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December  I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  upon 
the  fender,  and  my  eyes  dreamily  fixed  upon 
the  glowing  coals  of  a  bright  sea-coal  fire.  My 
book  had  fallen    idly  into  my  lap,    and  my 
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thoughts  were  fixed  upon  the  memory  of  the 
past  summer ;  when  mj  aunt,  having  been  at- 
tracted to  the  window  by  the  sound  of  sleigh- 
bells,  exclaimed,  "0  Mildred,  see  what  an 
elegant  man  that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street !  Why,  look  I  he  is  crossing  over.  I 
wonder  where  he  is  going  to  call.  Why, 
goodness !  gracious !  Mildred,  he  is  coming 
up  on  our  steps.     Who  can  he  be  ?" 

/  knew  who  it  was;  my  heart  told  me  it 
must  be  he,  and  when  a  few  moments  after- 
wards Mr.  Herbert's  card  was  brought  me, 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised — only,  very,  very 
happy. 

Our  ineeting  was  very  cordial.  There  was 
none  of  that  constraint  observable  which  had 
always  more  or  less  characterized  our  meet- 
ings in  Dayton  ;  and  the  time  passed  quickly 
as  we  talked  of  the  dear  friends  at  Dayton,  of 
all  that  had  passed  there  since  I  left,  etc. 
And  then  he  led  me  to  talk  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  character.  He 
had  heard  of  it,  he  said,  from  my  minister, 
on  whom  he  had  already  called,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  a  strange  light  as  he  listened  to 
my  story  of  mj  uncle's  convalescence,  and 
our  sympathy  in  all  holy  things. 

My  uncle  coming  in  pressed  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  which  he  did,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  that  my  relatives  were  highly  pleased 
with  my  friend.  After  dinner  my  aunt,  being 
engaged  to  attend  some  musical  performance, 
took  her  departure,  with  many  apologies. 
And  when,  after  a  time,  my  uncle  was  called 
into  the  library  on  business,  we  two  were  left 
alone  in  the  parlor. 

Mr.  Herbert  had  been  for  some  moments 
quite  engaged  in  looking  over  a  portfolio  of 
engravings  which  my  uncle  had  that  evening 
brought  me ;  and  for  some  time  after  the 
echoes  of  my  uncle's  footsteps  had  died  away 
in  the  closing  of  the  library-door,  I  sat  look- 
ing at  his  handsome  profile  as  the  gas  from 
the  drop-light  brought  it  into  strong  relief. 
The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  him. 

"Mildred" — I  started,  for  he  had  never  but 
once  before  called  me  by  my  first  name — 
"  Mildred,"  he  repeated — and  the  hand  which 
held  the  portfolio  of  engravings  trembled, 
then  tightened  its  hold,  and  the  voice  went 
on — "from  the  first  moment  when  I  beheld 
your  face  in  the  church  at  Dayton  I  felt  that 
I  must  love  you.  It  was  by  no  desire  of 
mine  that  this  feeling  found  a  place  in  my 
heart ;  for  I  had  heard  of  you  only  as  a  wo- 


man of  fashion  and  a  heartless  coquette.  And 
yet  I,  who  had  always  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
love  at  first  sight,  /  Ijgved  at  first  sight  a 
woman  for  whose  character,  as  I  had  received 
it,  I  could  only  feel  contempt.  Words  can 
never  tell  you  how  I  struggled  to  uproot  that 
fatal  passion  from  my  heart,  but  all  of  no 
avail.  Your  face,  your  eyes,  your  smile  were 
ever  before  me,  your  voice  ever  sounding  in 
my  ear.  At  one  moment  I  was  tempted  to 
forget  all  else,  and  revel  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  love  in  the  sight  of  your  beauty,  and  the 
charms  of  your  conversation  ;  at  the  next.  I 
was  humbly  thanking  God  that  I  had  been 
enabled  to  resist  this  temptation.  I  dare  not 
love  you.  Even  supposing  that  you  could 
return  my  love  (which  I  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment vain  enough  to  fancy),  how  would  I 
dare  to  take  as  my  wife  one  to  whom  holy 
things — the  things  to  which  I  had  devoted 
my  life — were  but  a  name,  and  who  was  a 
stranger  and  worse  than  a  stranger  to  theGrod 
to  whose  service  I  had  devoted  my  every 
power  ?  It  might  not  be ;  and  I  struggled 
and  prayed  in  secret  against  the  passion' 
which  was  enslaving  me  ;  then  went  out  and 
met  you,  perhaps  unexpectedly,  and  all  my 
efforts  and  resolves  were  cast  to  the  winds. 
One  day  I  met  you  at  the  cottage  of  your  old 
nurse — you  may  have  forgotten  it,  I  have 
not — and  without  intending  it  listened  to  your 
passionate  outburst  of  grief  at  some  memory 
which  your  nurse  had  stirred.  Forgetting 
myself  my  hand  was  upon  your  head,  but  the 
words  which  trembled  on  my  tongue  were 
checked  by  the  glance  of  the  old  woman's 
eye,  which  seemed  to  read  my  soiil ;  and, 
recovering  myself,  I  pointed  you  to  the  only 
source  of  true  happiness.  In  our  walk  home 
on  that,  to  me,  never  to  be  forgotten  evening, 
I  was  again  tempted  to  throw  aside  my  re- 
serve. Yoar  murmured  words  had  let  me 
see  that  holy  thoughts  were  stirring  in  your 
heart,  and  I  longed  to  ask  the  right  to  lead 
you  to  the  source  of  holy  things,  when  the 
sight  of  the  horses  at  your  door,  and  your 
escort  on  the  steps,  hushed  the  words  which 
were  rushing  to  my  lips,  "and  passing  on,  after 
leaving  you,  I  thought  '  it  was  but  a  momen- 
tary influence,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten  in 
the  pleasure  of  enslaving  with  her  charms  this 
new  victim.' 

"Again,  on  the  morning  on  which  you  re- 
ceived the  news  of  your  uncle's  illness — when 
you  fainted,  I  lifted  you  from  the  lloor,  bore 
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you  to  a  sofa,  and  then,  my  command  over 
myself  all  gone,  I  covered  your  cold  hand  with 
kisses,  called  you  Ip^  every  endearing  name, 
and  was  like  one  bereft  of  all  sense,  until  the 
efforts  of  your  cousin  had  partially  succeeded 
in  restoring  you.  Then  remembering  what 
an  obstacle  there  was  to  my  telling  you  of 
my  love,  I  besought  your  cousin  to  keep  my 
secret.  Talking  to  her  of  you  has  been  all 
the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  since  you  left 
us.  It  was  by  a  letter  of  yours  to  her  that  I 
learned  that  you  had  met  with  a  change  of 

heart  and  joined  Mr.  M 's  church.     And 

the  mention  of  my  name  in  that  letter — the 
only  time  you  had  ever  mentioned  it — as  be- 
ing instrumental  by  my  sermons  in  effecting 
that  change,  led  me  to  make  this  visit  to  New 

York.     I  saw  Mr.  M ,  Mildred  ;  he  told  me 

how  greatly  you  were  changed,  and  I  came 
here  to-day  to  tell  you  of  my  love,  and  to  ask 
you  if  in  time  I  might  hope  that  you  would 
return  it.  I  do  not  offer  you  high  worldly 
position ;  I  only  ask  you  to  labor  with  me  in 
a  field  where  your  father  and  your  mother 
labored  before  us."  He  had  arisen  as  he  said 
the  last  words,  and  now  came  towards  me, 
holding  out  his  arms  and  saying  :  "  Will  you 
come  to  me,  Mildred,  and  be  my  wife,  my 
darling  ?" 

I  could  not  speak,  but  I  held  out  my  hand. 
He  took  it  in  both  of  his,  saying  that  it  was 
the  most  precious  Christmas  gift  he  had  ever 
received ;  then  folding  me  in  his  arms,  asked 
God  to  bless  our  union. 

I  will  mercifully  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  as  such  scenes  are  only  in- 
teresting to  the  parties  concerned.  My  lover 
souglit  my  uncle  in  the  library,  and  he  re- 
turned with  him  to  the  parlor  to  give  me  his 
blessing,  and  to  say  that  "if  he  must  lose  his 
sunbeam — as  he  loved  to  call  me — he  would 
rather  it  should  go  where  it  would  learn  to 
shine  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  than  to  have 
it  stay  in  an  atmosphere  where,  bright  as  it 
now  was,  it  might  in  time  die  out  In  dark- 
ness." Of  course  Aunt  Mary  objected,  but 
we  won  her  over  at  last. 

And  I  am  to  be  married  the  first  day  of 
June.  He  will  not  wait  longer ;  he  says  the 
parsonage  is  standing  empty,  and  it  wants  a 
mistress.  June  was  the  month  when  he  first 
saw  me,  and  June  must  see  me  this  year  his 
wife.  And  the  like  reasons  are  urged — such 
as  every  maiden  who  has  ever  been  engaged 
^  be  married  gets   weary  of  saying  no  to. 


Aunt  Mary  has  taken  charge  of  preparing  the 
bride's  wardrobe  ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  look  forward  to  the  approaching  time 
when,  as  the  wife  of  the  man  I  love  best  of 
all  things  earthly,  I  shall  return  to  spend  an- 
other happy  summer  in  my  birthplace. 


ISADORE. 

BT    WILLIAM    E.    PABOR. 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more ! 
Waken  from  thy  summer  trance  I 
Let  the  sunshine  of  thy  glance 
Kindle  into  bloom  the  flowers 
Lingering  amid  the  hours — 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more  ] 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more ! 
Will  the  ships  that  sail  the  sea 
Bring  their  treasure  unto  thee? 
Are  you  waiting  till  the  tide 
Brings  a  lover  to  your  side  ? 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more ! 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more ! 
Sadness  marks  the  pensive  grace, 
Sitting  crowned  upon  thy  face  ; 
Lift  the  shadow  from  thy  hrow. 
For  a  very  queen  art  thou ! 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more  1 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more! 
Never  yet  upon  time's  streams 
Sailed  the  shallop  of  our  dreams  ! 
Never  yet  to  haven  came 
All  the  hopes  the  heart  can  name  I 

Isadore,  Isadore, 

Dream  no  more ! 


We  hate  some  persons  because  we  do  not 
know  them ;  and  we  will  not  know  them  be- 
cause we  hate  them.  These  friendships  that 
succeed  to  such  aversions  are  usually  firm,  for 
those  qualities  must  be  sterling  that  could  not 
only  gain  our  hearts,  but  conquer  our  preju- 
dices in  things  far  more  serious  than  our 
friendships.  Thus,  there  are  truths  which 
some  men  despise,  because  they  have  not 
examined,  and  which  they  will  not  examine, 
because  they  despise. 

A  Persian  philosopher  being  asked  by  what 
method  he  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge, 
replied:  "By  not  being  prevented  by  shame 
from  asking  questions  respecting  things  of 
which  I  was  ignorant." 
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TEA-TABLE  TALK. 

Peter  Motteux,  the  translator  of  "Rabe- 
lais" and  "Don  Quixote,"  kept  a  celebrated 
East  India  house,  and  was  as  famous  for  his 
tea,  fans,  muslins,  pictures,  China  and  Japan 
wares,  and  arrack,  as  for  his  translations. 
Thanks  to  his  fair  customers,  he  is  made  to  say 
in  the  "Spectator,"  his  warehouse  is  graced 
as  well  as  the  benefit  days  of  his  plays  and 
operas  ;  and  the  foreign  goods  he  sells  seem 
no  less  acceptable  than  the  foreign  books  he 
translates.  Gay  frequently  alludes  to  the 
taste  for  tea,  and  antique  China,  which  at 
this  period  accompanied  it,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  rage  of  the  day. 

He  depicts  the  ladies  sitting  at  a  late  break- 
fast, and  talking  the  everlasting  scandal  with 
jvhich  the  sex  is  libelled  as  indulging  : — 
'Saint  James'  noon-day  bell  for  prayers  had  tolled, 

And  coaches  to  the  patron's  levee  rolled  ; 

When  Doris  rose— and  now  through  all  the  room, 

From  flowery  tea  exhales  a  fragrant  fume  ; 

Cup  after  cup  they  sipt,  and  talked  by  fits, 

For  Doris  here,  and  there  Melanthe  sits." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  love  of  tea  was  on 
the  increase,  and  had  made  its  way  far  east 
of  Temple-bar.  Every  year  enlarged  the 
consumption,  and  the  drinking  of  it  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  refined  and  wealthy ; 
the  community  at  large  were  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  precious  beverage,  which  re- 
freshed and  strengthened,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhilarated  their  spirits,  without  any  of 
the  after  consequences  of  ordinary  stimulants. 

From  the  year  1710,  the  importation  had 
gone  on  increasing,  and  in  1737  had  reached 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ruin  of  England 
was  predicted  as  certain  to  ensue,  from  the 
general  use  of  so  effeminate  and  unnatural  a 
drink. 

"If  we  compare  the  nature  of  tea,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  "  Grub  Street  Journal"  of  the 
latter  date,  "  with  the  nature  of  English  diet, 
no  one  can  think  it  a  proper  vegetable  for  us ; 
but  were  it,"  he  continues,  after  pointing  out 
various  evil  qualities,  "as  entirely  wholesome 
as  balsam  or  mint,  it  were  yet  mischievous 
en^ough  to  have  our  whole  population  used  to 
sip  warm  water  in  a  mincing,  effeminate  man- 
ner twice  a  day,"  etc. ;  and  he  goes  on  im- 
puting all  the  political  evils  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years  to  the  drinking  of  tea;  and  ends 
by  prophesying  that,  if  the  use  of  it  is  con- 
tinued for  another  century,  the  English  will 
li?ive  to  hire  foreigners  to  do  their  hard  work 


for  them,  and  will  be  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  in  case  of  need. 

This  attack  was  followed  up  by  others 
equally  overwhelming;  a  writer  in  the  "Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  of  the  same  year,  informs 
us  that  it  affects  adults,  who  take  it  for  the 
first  time,  with  dejection  of  spirits,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  trembling,  fearfulness,  and  other 
symptoms  common  to  narcotics,  such  as  pop- 
pies, nightshade,  and  other  poisonous  simples  ; 
that  the  children  bred  with  it  are  only  fit  for 
footmen  and  chambermaids  —  and,  in  fine, 
threatens  an  ultimate  end  to  the  population, 
if  its  use  is  not  in  some  degree  prohibited  by 
government. 

Women  were  warned  against  its  use,  on 
pain  of  its  rendering  them  childless  :  it  was 
also  said  to  be  fatal  to  their  complexions, 
making  those  who  were  of  a  cool  constitution, 
pale,  or  tawny,  or  swarthy — and  conferring 
on  those  who  were  of  a  warm  temperament, 
red,  ruby,  plain-looking  faces,  with  red  noses ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  told  it 
shrivelled  up  the  skin,  and  brought  wrinkles 
before  age :  surely,  if  such  threatenings  had 
no  avail  with  the  fair  tea-drinkers  of  those 
days,  any  more  than  the  loss  of  strength,  and 
courage,  and  manliness,  with  which  the  male 
portion  of  the  population  were  menaced,  the 
love  of  the  Chinese  drink  must  have  become 
a  deep-rooted  predilection  with  the  people. 
But,  despite  these  direful  fulminations,  which 
were  now  re-echoed  and  now  opposed  in  the 
literary  atmosphere  of  Grub  Street — one  of 
the  defenders  averring,  amongst  other  virtues, 
that  it  "preserved  from  accidents,  from  ill 
air,  and  to  which  divers  ambassadors  residing 
in  these  parts  (the  East  Indies)  use  it  every 
morning" — the  popularity  of  Gunpowder  and 
Bohea  remained  undiminished ;  the  rich  luxu- 
riated in  them  more  than  ever,  and  the  poor 
would  have  the  latter,  whatever  else  they 
went  without;  so  much,  indeed,  had  the 
demand  increased,  that  the  French  began  to 
import  it,  and  established  a  trade  to  this 
island,  which  was  another  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  the  anti-tea  drinkers. 

At  this  period,  coarse  Bohea  was  to  be  ob- 
tained for  six  shillings  a  pound,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  sold  to  those  Avho  lived 
in  herb  cellars  and  entertained  washerwomen, 
by  the  half  quartern — the  manner  of  drinking 
of  it,  in  such  company,  being  with  a  glass  of, 
gin  between  each  cup. 

Hauway,  who,  upon  a  variety  of  grounds, 
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social,  moral,  and  political,  did  his  best  to 
give  a  death  blow  to  the  popular  drinking  of 
tea,  asserts  that  that  which  the  common 
people  bought,  had  been  used  as  sawdust  in 
packing  porcelain,  and  that  it  was  well  known 
that  servants  sold  the  used  tea-leaves  lor  a 
shilling  per  pound.  He  was  also  persuaded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  would 
"never  increase  in  number,  nor  enjoy  a 
blooming  health,"  while  the  extravagant  use 
of  tea  was  continued. 

He  complains  that  the  tea  trade  employed 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  and  that  six  ships 
were  annually  sent  to  Canton ;  that,  in  1755, 
near  four  millions  of  pounds  had  been  paid 
for  duty,  and  he  wishes  to  know  where  the 
evil  will  stop  ? 

Even  in  Ireland  he  represents  the  quantity 
consumed  as  immense  ;  and  says  that  it  is 
smuggled  in  great  bulk  to  that  country,  and 
into  Kent,  and  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 

He  ascribes  to  the  infatuation  for  its  use, 
especially  amongst  women,  all  that  reckless- 
ness as  to  the  means,  and  that  absorption  of 
duties  and  feelings  into  the  vortex  of  a  sensual 
passion,  which  we  perceive  characterizing  the 
gin  drinker  of  the  present  day.  He  says  that 
nurses  deprived  themselves  of  proper  food  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  it,  that  they  threw 
away  on  tea  what  should  have  supplied  them 
with  the  best  meat,  milk,  and  bread — that 
they  neglected  infants  committed  to  their  care 
during  the  time  spent  in  sipping  it ;  and  sug- 
gests that  even  death  had  been  caused  by  the 
practice.  He  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
its  use  by  the  upper  classes — "If  there  are 
rare  properties  in  tea  to  brighten  the  intel- 
lects and  enliven  conversation,  it  ought  to 
be  cpnfined  to  those  choice  spirits  who  soar 
above  common  mortals." 

But  his  spleen  wholly  overrides  his  philan- 
thropy, when  he  indignantly  tells  us  that 
"there  is  a  lane  near  Richmond  where  beg- 
gars (the  luxurious  rogues  !)  may  be  seen,  in 
the  summer  season,  drinking  their  tea — nay, 
that  laborers  mending  the  road  indulge  in  it 
— that  it  may  be  seen  in  under-carts,  and 
what  is  not  less  absurd,  that  it  is  sold  out  in 
cups  to  haymakers."     (1757.) 

He  grows  pathetic  where  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, and  likens  the  appearance  of  those 
who  drink  it  to  Shakspeare's  description  of 
concealed  love.  Since  the  introduction  of 
tea,  he  asserts  that  men  have  lost  their 
'ature   and    comeliness — and   women    their 


beauty.  " I  am  not  young,"  he  writes,  "but, 
methinks  there  is  not  so  much  beauty  in  this 
land  as  there  was  ;  your  very  chambermaids 
have  lost  their  bloom — I  suppose  by  sipping 
tea!" 

In  Ireland,  amongst  the  lower  classes,  it 
was  regarded  as  productive  of  even  worse 
effects  than  these,  and  looked  upon,  at  least 
by  the  men,  with  mistrust  and  abhorrence. 
There,  thie  love  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  femi- 
nine population  was  excessive ;  and  as  the 
cost  made  it  impossible  for  the  poorer  classes 
to  indulge  in  it  honestly,  not  only  did  their 
husbands'  barns  and  potato  pits  suffer,  to 
supply  surreptitiously  the  coveted  beverage, 
but  it  was  even  suspected  of  proving  as  fatal 
and  persuasive  a  bribe  as  French  gloves  and 
fans  are  said  to  have  been  amongst  the  ladies  ll 
of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  '* 


At  Home. — The  highest  style  of  being  at 
home  grows  out  of  a  special  state  of  the  affec- 
tions rather  than  of  the  intellect.  Who  has 
not  met  with  individuals  whose  faces  would 
be  a  passport  to  any  society,  and  whose  man- 
ners— the  unstudied  and  spontaneous  expres- 
sions of  their  inner  selves — make  them  visibly 
welcome  wherever  they  go,  and  attract  un- 
bounded confidence  towards  them  in  whatever 
they  undertake  ?  They  are  frank,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  affable,  because 
their  natures  overflow  with  benevolence  ; 
unflurried,  because  they  dread  nothing;  al- 
ways at  home,  because  they  carry  within 
themselves  that  which  can  trust  to  itself  any- 
where and  everywhere — purity  of  soul  with 
fulness  of  health.  Such  are  our  best  guaran- 
tees for  feeling  at  home  in  all  society  to  which 
duty  takes  us,  and  in  every  occupation  upon 
which  it  obliges  us  to  enter.  They  who  live 
least  for  themselves  are  also  the  least  embar- 
rassed by  uncertainties. 

Good  Taste  and  Good  Manners. — True 
purity  of  taste  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  ;  it  is 
a  feeling  which  can,  with  little  difficulty,  be 
acquired  by  the  refinement  of  intelligence  ; 
whereas  purity  of  manners  is  the  result  of 
wise  habits,  in  which  all  the  interests  of  the 
soul  are  mingled  and  in  harmony  with  the 
progress  of  intelligence.  That  is  why  the 
harmony  of  good  taste  and  of  good  manners 
is  more  common  than  the  existence  of  taste 
without  manners,  or  of  manners  without  taste* 
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I  WAS  utterly  hlas^  with  travel.  Every  soil 
of  Europe  was  familiar  to  my  feet :  I  had 
looked  upon  the  midnight  sun  and  the  mighty 
pine  forests  of  Scandinavia — had  smoked 
Dutch  pipes  in  der  Nederlands,  and  bivou- 
acked with  the  German  students — smoked  my 
cigar  on  the  edge  of  Vesuvius'  crater — list- 
ened to  all  the  celebrated  prima- donnas  in 
La  Scala  at  Milan — and  run  through  a  regular 
gamut  of  flirtations  at  Baden  Baden,  Dresden, 
and  Paris ;  therefore  it  was  without  any  par- 
ticular interest  that  I  allowed  my  friend  Fred 
Ingersoll  to  conduct  me  through  the  lobby  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  during  an  entr^  act  of 
Don  Giovanni,  with  which  opera  the  magnifi- 
cent Parepa  had  roused  the  cold-blooded 
Bostonians  to  the  highest  pitch  of  musical 
furore^  and  to  enter  a  private  proscenium-box 
for  a  presentation  to  Mrs.  Upperton. 

My  "friend,"  Fred  Ingersoll,  I  said.  Well, 
is  not  a  man  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps  ?  And  had  not  Ingersoll  and  I  been 
hand-in-glove  over  our  wines  and  cigars  at 
Parker's — ridden,  and  walked,  and  talked  to- 
gether, with  every  sign  of  boon-companion- 
sliip,  all  these  eight  weeks  since  I  had  landed 
from  the  Persia  at  India  wharf?  And  who, 
among  the  gay  young  men,  solid  old  fogies, 
or  the  fashionable  "set"  of  the  Puritan  city, 
nnto  whom  my  fortune  and  address  gave  me 
access — who  among  them  knew,  I  say,  that 
I  was  one  whit  different,  at  heart,  than  the 
fast,  brainless,  moneyed  fopling  whom  chance 
had  brought  me  into  contact  with,  and  in 
whose  society  I  was  so  constantly  seen  ? 

Yet  there  had  been  a  time  in  my  life,  when 
such  drones  as  Ingersoll  would  have  been 
shunned  in  disgust ;  when  such  frivolous, 
heartless  beings  as  the  few  fashionable  belles 
who  bowed  to  me  that  night  from  the  dress 
circles,  would  have  been  passed  by  as  idly  as 
butterflies  in  the  summer-scented  air ;  when 
this  glare  and  glitter  of  diamonds,  this  rustle 
of  silks  and  odor  of  extraits  du  Lubin  would 
gladly  have  been  exchanged  for  the  light  of  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes,  the  whisper  of  country  tree- 
foliage,  and  the  breath  of  honeysuckles  and 
June  roses ;  when  manly  endeavor  and  wo- 
man's faith  were  no  myths.  But  all  that  had 
been  past  these  ten  years  :   and  I,  a  skeptic  in 


every  healthful  heart-sentiment,  a  man  of  the 
world  to  the  core  of  my  being,  entered  the 
proscenium-box,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
monial of  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Upperton. 

I  dare  affirm  that  I  looked  just  indifferent 
enough  to  suggest  to  Ingersoll  the  thought 
that  I  was  bored,  and  that  I  bowed  over  the 
handsome  young  widow's  hand  in  a  "don't 
care  whether  I  make  your  acquaintance  or 
not"  sort  of  manner  ;  for,  presently,  after  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  call  Mrs.  Upper- 
ton's  attention  to  an  acquaintance  bowing 
from  the  neighboring  balcony,  he  whispered 
rapidly:  "Worth  your  while.  Huntress  I 
Young,  dazzling,  and  quite  the  ton.  Has  a 
cool  three  hundred  thousand,  and  no  incum- 
brances !"  ere  her  black  eyes  were  again  re- 
called to  our  presence.  And  then,  excusing 
himself  by  remarking  that  "it  would  not  be 
quite  pleasant  to  remain  to  be  completely 
obscured  by  the  brilliant  Mr.  Huntress,"  In- 
gersoll bowed  himself  from  the  box,  and  re- 
turned to  play  the  agreeable  to  the  wealthy 
Miss  Golderman,  in  whose  good  graces  I  really 
believe  the  fool  thought  I  was  striving  to  rival 
him,  simply  because  I  had  been  airing,  in 
her  presence,  a  few  of  my  Old- World  fascina- 
tions. 

But  I  must  confess — frequenter  of  le  beau 
monde  though  I  was,  and  quite  at  ease  in  the 
society  of  dark-eyed  Laura  Colonuas,  Parisian 
countesses,  or  German  princesses  —  that  I 
soon  became  conscious  that  here  was  a  new, 
and  not  unpleasant  study,  in  the  woman  by 
whose  side  I  sat  during  the  remnant  of  Pare- 
pa's  opera  role. 

There  were  others  in  the  box — a  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons and  her  son,  a  tall,  lank,  blonde  haired 
youth,  who  merits  no  particular  description 
beyond  stating  that  he  looked  very  feeble 
daggers  at  me  from  the  moment  of  my  pre- 
sentation ;  but  all  the  thought  I  bestowed 
upon  the  pair  was  not  worth  a  sou,  and  I  was 
secretly  gratified  to  note  that  Mrs.  Upperton, 
who  had  received  me  with  a  marked  empress- 
ment  in  her  welcome,  only  kept  up  the  con- 
versation with  them  in  a  spasmodic  sort  of 
way,  as  the  fact  of  their  presence  now  and 
then  recurred  to  her. 

At  the  close  of  the  opera— after  Parepa  had 
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shaken  the  last  trill  from  her  superb  throat, 
and  Danreuther's  long  fingers  had  flung  the 
last  note  on  the  perfumed  air — I  politely  mar- 
tyrized myself  by  conducting  the  ungracious 
Mrs.  Simmons  through  the  crowd,  making 
amends  therefor,  by  the  way,  in  keeping  up 
a  brisk  cross-fire  of  chat  with  the  dark-eyed 
widow  just  en  advance,  whom  courtesy,  not 
desire,  I  could  have  sworn,  had  induced  to 
accept  the  arm  of  her  lank,  youthful  adorer. 

But  at  the  curbstone,  I  held,  for  a  moment, 
the  little  gloved  hand  that  was  extended  from 
the  carriage-window  ;  and,  in  reply  to  a  cha- 
racteristically bold  request  which  I  proflFered, 
I  received  the  smiling  answer : — 

"I  know  we  Bostonians  are  reputed  stiflF, 
but  we  are  none  the  less  hospitable.  Yes  ; 
you  may  come  and  see  me  at  No.  — .  Com- 
monwealth Avenue." 

And  I  was  morally  certain  that,  ere  the 
elegant  carriage  had  rolled  a  half-dozen  paces, 
the  vinegar-visaged  Mrs.  Simmons  was  lec- 
turing the  piquant  widow  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  thus  granting  the  enti-ee  of  her  house 
too  freely  to  a  comparative  stranger. 

But  that  did  not  aflfect  my  determination  to 
follow  up  the  acquaintance  ;  nor  prevent  me, 
two  days  later,  from  pulling  the  bell-knob  of 
the  lady's  mansion. 

**Upperton"  was  on  the  massive  silver 
door-plate ;  though  I  had  formed  the  idea 
that  the  dragoness  and  di-agon  of  the  opera- 
box  dwelt  here,  and  the  fascinating  widow 
was  their  guest,  which  fancy  I  spoke  of  duz-ing 
my  call  that  morning. 

"  Oh  no  !  I  am  dwelling  under  my  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  Mr.  Huntress,"  she  replied; 
"and  Mrs.  Simmons  is  only  a  good  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  kindly  lends  me  the  '  matron- 
izing'  sanction  of  her  company,  and  now  and 
then  lectures  me  a  little  on  the  latitude  I 
allow  myself  of  keeping  up  an  establishment 
without  a  natural  protector.  But  I  do  not 
find  that  your  Bostonians  treat  me  very  coldly, 
if  I  do  indulge  myself  in  the  luxury  of  my 
own  home,  instead  of  that  hollow,  artificial 
life  of  boarding,  which  I  so  detest ;  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  prefer  *  the  pro- 
vincial city'  to  my  former  New  York  residence, 
where,  though  the  art  of  society  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  greater  extent,  the  under  current 
of  real  feeling  and  hospitality  is  not  so  strong 
or  deep." 

Mrs.  Upperton  said  thi?  so  prettily,  and 
with  such  sparkling  nalveit,  tiiat  1  was  quite 


tempted  to  forgive  her  wish  to  subside  into  a 
less  cosmopolitan  life  than  she  must  formerly 
have  experienced ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
furnish  the  correct  solution  of  Mrs.  Simmons' 
anxiety  concerning  the  cares  of  the  widow's 
sumptuous  home,  with  that  lank  son  of  hers 
on  her  maternal  hands  ;  but  I  was  not  yet  on 
sufficient  terms  of  intimacy  with  my  hostess 
to  allow  me  to  broach  the  idea.  Yet  I  did 
make  good  headway  in  her  acquaintance 
during  that  first  call ;  and,  when  I  took  my 
leave,  I  could  have  affirmed  that  Mrs.  Upper- 
ton — elegant,  accomplished,  and  polished — 
was  not  only  aufait  in  the  usages  of  the  most 
recherche  circles  of  her  native  land,  but  had 
been  toned  down  to  the  first  degree  of  culti- 
vation by  the  influences  of  foreign  society  and 
travel. 

And  so  I  set  her  down  as  fitted  premiere  with 
all  those  desiderata  necessary  to  the  women 
on  whom  Reginald  Huntress  bestowed  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  viz  :  accomplished, 
high-bred,  and  wealthy — a  lady  "to  the  manor 
born." 

Yet,  as  I  strolled  away  from  Mrs.  Upperton' s 
presence,  a  vague  idea  that  I  had,  somewhere, 
met  with  her  before,  fastened  itself  tenaciously 
upon  my  mind.  Her  sparkling  black  eyes, 
the  wavy  ripples  of  her  rich  black  hair,  the 
very  tones  of  her  musical,  laughing  voice, 
seemed  unaccountably  familiar  to  me  ;  but  in 
vain  I  racked  my  memory  for  the  time,  or 
circumstance,  of  any  .previous  eiicounter.  I 
was  tenacious  of  names;  no  "Mrs.  Upperton" 
had  I  ever  met  either  at  home  or  abroad ; 
still,  the  likeness  perversely  haunted  me,  and 
at  last  I  contented  myself  with  explaining  it 
by  the  probability  that,  at  some  crowded 
European  resort — either  at  festival,  wayside 
inn,  at  some  railway  station,  or  possibly  in 
Roman  or  Florentine  thronged  picture-gal- 
lery, her  sparkling,  piquant  face  had  flashed 
across  my  vision  and  been  daguerreotyped 
there,  to  be  recognized  now,  after  lapse  of 
time,  in  our  native  land.  Thus,  settling  the 
matter,  I  strolled  back  to  Parker's,  where  I 
was  met  by  Fred  lugersoll. 

"  Had  a  pleasant  call  on  Mrs.  Upperton,"  I         J 
remarked,   an  hour  or  two  later,  as  we  sat         ^ 
over  boned  turkey  set  in  jelly  in  the  gentle- 
man's ordinary. 

"  Fact  ?"  asked  the  fop,  almost  startled  out 
of  his  accustomed  drawl.  " 'Pon  my  word, 
it  strikes  me  you're  getting  on  deuced  well  in 
that  quarter  ;  and  you  ought  to  be   slightly 
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.  grateful  to  a  fellah  for  introducing  you  to  the 
fascinating  widah  !" 

"But  if  *a  fellah'  only  adopts  it  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  rid  himself  of  another  '  fellah'  who 
is  de  trop,  can't  see  the  ohligation,  Ingersolll" 
I  returned,  coolly. 

•'Sharp,  'pon  my  word,  Huntress!"  said 
Ingersoll,  coloring  a  little;  "but  the  fact  is, 
you  must  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  'm  deuced 
glad  our  little  place  offers  some  inducements 
to  you,  who've  had  the  range  of  the  big 
countries  beyond  the  pond  ;  and  I  ain't  afraid 
to  wager  a  bottle  of  Green  Seal  that  you  find 
the  handsome  widah  quite  up  to  the  mark-ah. 
They  say  she's  broken  lots  of  hearts  since 
she's  settled  down  among  us  here,  and  I'm 
blamed  if  that  young  Simmons  isn't  spoony 
enough  to  believe  she's  sweet  on  hi?n!  I 
don't  pretend  to  count  myself  in  deep;  but, 
blame  me,  if  I  don't  think  my  chance  is  better 
than  his  to  have  my  name  on  the  door-plate  of 
the  house  up  on  Commonwealth  Avenue-ah!" 
and,  after  this — for  him — brilliant  peroration, 
Fred  Ingersoll  complacently  stroked  his  im- 
perial and  addressed  himself  to  boned  turkey 
again. 

But  I  had  too  much  faith  in  the  attractions 
of  the  Golderman  to  venture  a  supposition  of 
my  companion's  becoming  a  suitor  to  the  lady 
in  question;  and  the  prospects  of  the  very 
weak  and  feeble  Mr.  Simmons  only  elicited  a 
contemptuous  smile  ;  nor  do  I  recognize  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  accuse  me  of  undue 
vanity  in  so  doing.  And  yet,  I  assert  that,  at 
that  stage  of  aifairs,  the  terra  "rival"  could 
have  been  applied  to  none  in  connection  with 
myself;  for  I  was  still  too  used  to  offering 
homage,  en  passant,  as  a  tribute  to  all  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  and  brilliant  ladies,  to 
dream  of  laying  down  a  further  gift  at  the 
feet  of  Mrs.  Upperton.  But — as  has  often 
been  quoted — "Pho7nme  proposes,  and  V Dieu 
disposes." 

As  our  acquaintance  ripened,  the  widow's 
sx)ell  deepened.  We  met  often  and  oftener ; 
I  was  her  escort  to  opera,  reading,  and  matinee; 
I  lounged  in  her  drawing-rooms  ;  I  turned  her 
music  at  the  piano;  I  accompanied  her  to 
picture-galleries  and  artists'  exhibitions  ;  and 
1  was  seen  in  her  carriage  as  her  mettled 
bays  paced  out  over  "the  Milldam."  I  was 
• — call  it  what  you  please,  for  I  know  its  right- 
ful name  now — I  was  fascinated. 

There  was  a  freshness,  a  piquancij  in  her 
style — and,  above  all,  that  provokingly  tanta- 
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lizing,  old  familiar  look  upon  her  beautiful 
face  every  now  and  then — which  dazzled, 
bewildered,  and  puzzled  me,  then  puzzled, 
bewildered,  and  lured  me  anew  ;  until  I  was 
quite  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  I  had,  long 
ago,  made  a  vow  that  my  name  should  never 
be  written  among  that  class  of  bachelors  sur- 
named  "eligible,"  or  boasted  to  my  chums 
that  "I  was  not  a  mar«-ying  man;"  and,  more 
than  once,  I  caught  myself  cogitating  what 
would  be  my  probable  sensations  were  a  cos- 
mopolitan taste  to  become  domestic,  or  a 
roving  man  of  the  world  suddenly  to  find  a 
home  under  his  own  roof-tree,  with  his  Lares 
and  Penates  well-niched  on  either  side  the 
hearthstone. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  brother 
Joim — my  junior  by  five  years,  unmarried 
like  myself,  and  a  very  rising  young  member 
of  the  Sufi"olk  bar — came  to  town,  intrusted 
with  a  case  of  some  importance,  which  pro- 
mised to  keep  him  among  the  green-bagged 
gentlemen  for  the  very  long  term  of  court 
then  pending ;  and,  from  smoking  my  cigars 
with  Ingersoll,  I  found  myself  hobnobbing 
with  John  in  our  own  private  parlor — a  much 
more  agreeable  occupation. 

A  week  or  so  after  John's  arrival  we  sat 
together,  one  evening — and,  as  our  fund  of 
talk  was  running  low,  an  idea  seized  me  per- 
tinaciously. 

"John,  you're  a  good-looking  fellow,  and 
must  have  been  thirty  last  November.  It 
struck  me — when  I  was  down  to  the  old  place 
those  few  days  after  I  stepped  ashore  here — 
that  you  must  lead  rather  a  lonely  sort  of  life 
there  at  the  Hall,  with  only  old  Peggy  as 
housekeeper.    Why  don't  you  get  married?" 

"The  same  to  yourself,  Reg.,  and  see  how 
you  like  it !"  retorted  John,  with  a  smile  on 
his  handsome  lips,  though  I  couldn't  help 
noticing  then  that  his  eye  was  reticent  and 
spoke  nothing. 

"Oh,  I've  been  knocking  round  the  world 
these  ten  years  —  the  'rolling  stone,'  you 
know;  but  you've  always  been  so  dotnestic 
in  your  habits,  that  I  do  wonder  much  you 
have  never  installed  a  mistress  under  the 
home-roof.  But  I  '11  wager  the  costs  of  your 
suit  that  I  'm  a  family  man  now  before  you !" 

' '  Glad  to  hear  it,  Reg. ! ' '  said  John,  lieartily. 
"  Is  the  lady  in  these  parts  ?  If  so,  introduce 
me.  Or  did  you  cross  water  for  her,  as  the 
fortune-tollers  say  ?  At  any  rate,  after  the 
knot  is  tied,  bring  her  down  on  a  visit  to  the 
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old  Hall  to  brighten  it  up  a  little — for  /shall 
nev.er  marry,  Reginald!"  lie  added  firmly, 
and  the  reticence  of  his  dark  blue  eyes  settled 
over  his  lips. 

When  John's  lips  shut  so  closely,  I  wanted 
much  to  question  him  further,  but  I  dared 
not.  Our  lives  had  lain  so  far  apart  during 
the  last  ten  years,  that  I  could  not  reach 
across  the  gap,  and  bring  over  the  frank, 
blue-eyed  boy,  and  recoucile  him  as  the  same 
bearded  man  who  sat  beside  me  now.  But 
as  I  looked  at  John,  I  wondered  what  had 
occurred  in  his  earlier  years  to  cause  that  re- 
solve ;  or  if,  indeed,  anything  had  occurred, 
for  perhaps  I  was  making  him  a  martyr  with- 
out the  least  foundation.  And,  as  I  was  so 
ignorant  of  my  brother's  past,  I  had  no  an- 
swer to  make  to  his  words,  except  to  say, 
laughingly  : — 

"Don't  take  a  fellow  up  so  quickly,  John ! 
Believe  me,  it  was  only  a  figurative  flight  of 
mine.  I  am  not  even  engaged — only  the 
fancy  took  me  that  both  of  us  ought  not  to 
die  bachelors." 

When  I  was  alone,  again,  I  felt  a  streak  of 
contempt  for  myself  eating  into  my  heart. 
John,  if  any  disappointment  had  come  to 
him,  was  true  to  his  manhood,  at  least  ;  but  I, 
oh,  I  was  a  vain,  frivolous,  surface-being,  with 
everything  noble  scorched  out  of  me !  and 
John  could  not  help  seeing  this,  I  said,  for 
surely  he  had  known  what  mad  pangs  drove 
me  out  from  the  old  home  to  the  hollow  world 
ten  years  before !  And,  as  this  mood  deep- 
ened, I  despised  myself  more  and  more,  that 
I  could  now  joke  upon  a  subject  which  wQuld 
once  have  wrung  tears  of  blood  from  my 
heart. 

"It's  the  way  of  the  world,"  I  said,  sav- 
agely. "  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  true  and  noble 
in  the  outset,  some  blow  will  be  struck  that 
sears  and  saps  his  whole  nature.  I  might 
have  been  somewhat  to  blame — but  she,  oh, 
she  was  cold  and  cruel  as  death  ;  and  I  wish 
she  could  see  me  now,  and  know  what  a 
wreck  she  has  made  !  But  that  wish  is  futile. 
Probably,  if  we  met,  'twould  be  to  look  upon 
hed-  as  some  other  man's  ;  and,  in  her  serene 
beatitude  of  perfection,  she  would  never  con- 
ceive the  thought  but  that  I  was  wholly  to 
blame,  even  if  she  ever  thought  of  me  at  all. 
I  vnll  forget  her !  I  will  go  and  offer  myself 
to  Mrs.  Upperton!"  And  I  arose,  made  my- 
self fastidiously  presentable,  walked  up  to 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  did  what  many 


a  man  had  done  before  in  some  mood  of  jiiqu^ 
or  blindness,  laid  my  hand,  heart,  (?)  aud  for- 
tune at  the  feet  of  the  woman  who  had  fasci- 
nated me. 

Three  minutes  after  I  had  spoken  I  would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  have  recalled  my 
words  ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and  it  was 
now  too  late  to  retract  or  gainsay  it. 

We  sat  on  a  velvet  divan ;  and,  after  list- 
ening quietly  to  my  confession,  Mrs.  Upper- 
ton  laid  her  soft,  snowy,  jewelled  hand  on 
mine.  Its  touch  was  light  as  down,  but  I 
could  have  flung  it  off  as  an  iron  fetter;  for 
in  that  mad  moment  I  hated  her  and  loathed 
myself,  with  the  fiercest  hate,  the  deepest 
loathing. 

When  her  crimson  lips  parted  for  her  reply, 
her  voice  was  serious,  and  her  usual  gay, 
lively  mien  was  subdued.  But  I  was  not 
prepared  for  what  she  uttered. 

"Reginald  Huntress,  you  will  thank  me 
for  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  shall  not  marry 
you  !" 

If  I  was  dreading  Mrs.  Upperton' s  accept- 
ance, I  was  both  surprised  and  mortified  by 
her  prompt,  unqualified  rejection.  A  man 
may  hate  a  woman  for  taking  his  love-words 
too  literally,  but  all  his  pride  is  on  fire  the 
moment  she  slights  him. 

"  Mrs.  Upperton,  am  I  to  believe  that  you 
have  deliberately  trifled  with  me  ?  Led  me 
on,  purposely  to  humiliate  me?"  I  asked, 
haughtily,  drawing  myself  up  with  all  the 
dignity  my  insulted  blood  infused  into  my 
frame. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard 
myself  as  more  than  ever  your  friend  in  this 
decision,  Mr.  Huntress,"  she  replied,  gravely. 

"How  so?  Pray,  do  me  the  favor  to  ren- 
der an  explanation  of  your  rather  anomalous 
answer?"  I  demanded  stiffly. 

"With  pleasure,  Mr.  Huntress.  Because 
you  do  not  love  yne,"  she  said,  with  added 
gravity.  "  Now,  don't  be  angry,  my  friend  !" 
and  she  closed  her  hand  appealingly  over  my 
arm,  "you  know  that  this  is  the  truth.  You 
like  me  as  an  acquaintance — as  a  friend,  I 
would  fain  believe ;  you  fancy  my  lively, 
chatty  ways,  and  you  sympathize  with  my 
lonely  life — lonely,  despite  its  round  of  gay- 
eties ;  you  want  to  escape  from  your  past,  to 
banish  the  haunting  memories,  which  all 
your  whirl  of  foreign  travel  has  not  succeeded 
in  eff'acing ;  but,  moreover,  you  must  not 
marry  me,  because  you  not  only  do  not  love 
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me,  but   you  do  love  some  oue  else   still — 
Gertrude  Appleton  /" 

If  Mrs.  Upperton  had  struck  me  with  her 
soft  white  hand,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
astonished  than  at  this  daguerrean  view  of 
my  own  heart  she  had  held  up  before  me. 

"  Gertrude  Appleton  !"  I  cried  out,  sharply. 
"What  do  you  know  of  her? — the  faithless 
and  fickle  of  ten  years  ago !  Some  other 
man's  wife  now,  probably !  And  why  should 
you  presume  to  dictate  that  still  is  graven  on 
my  heart  the  image  of  one  who  has,  long  ago, 
forgotten  me  ?" 

"Softly,  softly,  Reginald  Huntress!"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Upperton,  with  calm  conviction  in 
her  voice.  "I  know,  of  a  truth,  whereof  I 
speak  ;  not,  indeed,  the  details  of  your  lovers' 
quarrels,  but  that  you  were  hot-blooded  and 
faulty,  and  Gertrude  was  sensitive,  high- 
siDirited,  and  proud,  and  so  you  parted.  And 
I  am  not  so  unskilled  in  reading  human  na- 
ture now,  but  that  I  can  see  how,  underneath 
your  careless  surface-mien,  you  carry  an 
aching  heart ;  and,  knowing  this,  Reginald 
Huntress,  were  I  to  accept  your  hand  I  should 
do  you  a  baser  wrong  than  I  am  capable  of, 
even  if  I  had  committed  the  mistake  of  loving 
you." 

"Which  you  do  not,  Mrs.  Upperton?"  I 
asked,  looking  full  into  her  dark  eyes. 

"Which  I  do  not,  Mr.  Huntress!"  she  an- 
swered fervently,  adding,  in  another  moment : 
"And  now,  my  friend,  you  will  see  Gertrude 
A.ppleton,  for  she  is  under  my  roof,"  and, 
without  waiting  my  demur  or  assent,  she 
glided  from  the  drawing-room. 

Two  hours  later,  after  the  chasm  of  ten 
years'  estrangement  had  been  bridged  over 
by  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  and  the 
shell  of  worldliness  which  had  incrusted  my 
nature  had  suddenly  melted  in  the  warm 
God-ray  of  pure  and  blessed  love,  I  suddenly 
bethought  myself  to  ask  :  — 

"Gertrude,  darling,  who  is  Mrs.  Upperton, 
that  she  possesses  such  knowledge  of  our  past 
histories?  I  have  often  been  puzzled  by  a 
familiar  something  about  her — either  of  mien, 
or  tone,  or  look — but  I  never  dreamed  that 
she  was  any  oue  I  had  known.  Tell  me ! 
Who  is  she?'' 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  summon  her,  that 
she  may  explain  the  mystery  herself ! ' '  replied 
Gertrude,  with  a  smile ;  and,  leaving  the 
drawing-room,  she  soou  returned  with  our 
|iostuss. 


"Miss  Appleton  tells  me  that  Mr.  Huntress 
is  very  anxious  to  renew  an  early  acquaint- 
ance, ' '  said  Mrs.  Upperton  smilingly,  ' '  though 
I  cannot  feel  very  highly  flattered  that  you 
did  not  recognize  Katy  Boyden  at  our  first 
meeting,"  and  she  proffered  me  her  hand. 

'' Katy  Boyden  !  Is  it  possible?"  I  cried, 
and  it  flashed  over  me  plain  as  sunlight, 
though  I  was  staggered  with  astonishment. 
"Katy  Boyden!  Mrs.  Upperton!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Huntress.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  could  not  recognize  the  poor  orphan  girl 
of  your  boyhood's  aristocratic  home.  Dame 
Fortune  has  played  a  wild  freak  since  those 
early  days,  has  she  not,  Mr.  Huntress  ?"  And 
indeed  it  seemed  a  very  romance — the  trans- 
formation of  the  charity-girl  of  my  mother's 
bounty  to  the  brilliant,  courted  widow  of  the 
millionaire  merchant. 

But  Katy  Boyden  had  been  a  winsome, 
spirited  girl  always,  more  fitted  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school-room  and  the  parlor 
than  the  drudgeries  of  a  serving-maid  ;  which 
position  she  had  rapidly  outgrown,  till  she 
occupied  the  place  of  half  daughter,  half 
companion  to  my  mother  ;  and  even  in  those 
early  days  she  had  a  promise  of  rare  beauty, 
tact,  and  grace  :  and  this  memory  it  was 
which  had  so  haunted  me.  Fortune's  freaks 
had,  indeed,  been  most  strange  ;  for  now, 
Gertrude  Appleton,  the  child  of  aflluence  and 
luxury,  had  come  to  be  the  friend  and  proteyee 
of  Katy  Boyden. 

Afterwards,  Gertrude  told  me  more. 
"You  never  knew — away  from  home  all 
those  weary  years,  Reginald — that  high-t.j.ir- 
ited,  fifteen-year-old  Katy  left  your  mother, 
in  pride  and  anger,  about  a  year  after  your 
departure  ;  and  that  no  tidings  of  her  ever 
reached  them  afterwards ;  and  'twas  only  three 
years  since,  after  my  dear  father's  death  and 
the  breaking  up  of  my  own  home,  that  I  met 
her  again  in  New  York  as  the  wife  of  Robert  Up- 
perton, who,  though  twenty  years  her  senior, 
had  won  her  respect,  if  not  her  love,  and  taken 
her  from  the  position  in  which  she  supported 
herself  by  her  own  industry  to  preside  as 
mistress  over  his  elegant  home.  I  said  he 
had  won  her  respect,  if  not  her  love.  Did  you 
never  suspect  who  had  that,  Reginald?"  she 
asked,  looking  into  my  face  with  a  singular 
expression  of  meaning  in  her  eyes. 

"No.  Of  course  I  could  know  nothing  of 
little  Katy's  heart.  Who  loas  it,  Gertrude?" 
I  a&ked,  in  some  wonder  at  her  question. 
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"I  tliink  it  was  your  brother  John,"  was 
her  answer. 

^^.Tolin!  Whj,  Gertrude  1  John!  Then  why 
upon  earth" — I  began. 

"Oh,  it's  the  old  story,  Reginald,"  inter- 
rupted Gertrude.  "You  know  that  your 
good  lady  mother  possessed  that  weakness 
which  is  so  common  among  us  democratic 
Americans — pride  of  family  ;  and  I  suspect 
that  she  allowed  the  child  of  her  bounty  to 
realize  that  she  could  never  become  the  child 
of  her  affection  and  name  ;  so  the  little  head- 
strong, passionate,  proud  Katy  suddenly  made 
resolve  that  the  outside  world  was  wide  enough 
for  her  to  earn  her  own  living  in.  At  least, 
this  was  the  substance  of  a  little  note  she  left 
for  me— for  she  had  a  fancy  that  I  took  a 
warm  interest  in  her — adding  an  earnest  re- 
quest '  that  Master  John  should  not  be  a  bit  less 
dutiful  to  his  mother  when  she  was  gone;' 
and  this  is  why  I  think  she  loved  him." 

"And  did  John  care  for  her  in  return?"  I 
asked. 

"I  never  knew.  John  was  always  quiet 
and  reticent,  you  know — just  the  one  to  be 
attracted  by  the  child's  warm,  passionate  na- 
ture. But  he  was  graver  than  ever  after  she 
went  away;  and  he  never  showed  the  slightest 
feeling  for  any  other  woman.  But  he  always 
treated  your  mother  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration while  she  lived.  He  was  one  who 
would  perform  his  duty,  even  if  he  suffered. 
Yet,  I  have  often  wished  that  he  and  Katy 
could  meet,  now  that  she  is  free,  and  his 
social  equal." 

"^^rhey  shall  meet,  Gertrude!"  I  said, 
eagerly. 

And  they  did.  On  the  following  evening — 
in  that  sumptuous  drawing-room,  so  affluent 
in  its  wealth  of  furnishing,  its  oval  pictures 
that  leaned  from  the  walls,  and  its  articles  of 
taste  and  vertu,  that  the  memory  of  our  own 
boyhood  home  paled  into  very  mediocrity  in 
contrast  —  I  brought  them  together.  And 
John  proved  himself  to  possess  a  better  me- 
mory— perhaps  his  heart  assisted  it — than  I ; 
for  he  trembled  as  he  said,  in  a  husky  whis- 
per : — 

"She  has  eyes  like  Katy  Buyden's,  Regi- 
nald." 

I  found  it  convenient  to  go  in  search  of 
Gertrude  Appleton  in  the  library  shortly  after- 
wards ;  and  I  do  not  think  my  absence  was 
greatly  deplored — at  least,  neither  of  them 
ever  brought  me  to  account  for  my  abrupt- 


ness— and  John  said  to  me,  that  night,  as  we 
walked  home  together  : — 

"Reginald,  I  have  changed  my  mind  since 
we  had  that  little  talk  the  other  evening.  I 
am  going  to  marry  Katy — Mrs.  Upperton." 

I  was  not  surprised  in  the  least ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  she  had  told  John  that  she  had  an 
offer  from  his  brother  before  him. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MEMORY. 

BY    REV.    F.    S.    CASSADY. 

There  are  moments  of  life  that  we  never  forget, 
"Which  brighten  and  brighten  as  time  steals  away  ; 

They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot, 

And  they  shine  on  the  gloom  of  the  loneliest  day. 

Percival. 

Memory  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  human 
blessedness.  Evidently  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Creator  in  constituting  us  as  He  has,  that 
we  should  have  such  noble  material  in  our 
lives  and  characters— such  a  record  of  virtue 
and  virtuous  action  in  the  world — as  memory 
could  transmute  into  the  pure  gold  of  happi- 
ness and  joy.  Every  human  being  is  the 
architect  of  his  or  her  own  character,  and 
therefore  responsible  for  the  moral  elements, 
the  good  or  bad  qualities,  which  enter  into 
the  same.  Memory  is  a  fixed  relation  in  our 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  and  its  office 
is  of  necessity  to  derive  enjoyment  from  what 
is  noble  and  excellent  in  our  moral  conduct, 
and  to  yield  the  opposite  where  our  lives 
have  been  in  antagonism  to  virtue.  None 
need  have  in  their  characters  and  lives  any 
other  than  the  elements  of  happiness ;  and 
for  this  very  reason  memory  is  the  minister 
of  rebuke  and  pain  to  such  us  have  not  laid 
up  in  their  hearts  and  moral  experience  the 
stores  of  happiness.  Where,  for  instance,  is 
the  man  or  woman,  whatever  his  or  her  sta- 
tion in  life,  who  has  not  had  the  privilege  in 
in  the  past  of  cherishing  warm  sympathies, 
speaking  kind  words,  and  performing  noble 
offices  toward  others  ?  Who  of  human  kind 
has  been  debarred  either  the  privilege  or  the 
opportunity  of  having  thus  done  in  the  history 
of  the  past  ?  Not  one.  We  carry  with  us  the 
consciousness  that  in  all  our  experiences  and 
attitudes  towards  our  fellows,  we  are  exactly 
where  we  have  voluntarily  elected  to  be.  If 
we  have  thought,  spoken,  or  acted  in  the  past 
otherwise  than  kindly  and  nobly,  whom  can 
we  blame  but  ourselves  ?  If  kind  feelings, 
words,  and  deeds,  not  only  bless  others,  but 
ennoble   our   own    characters    and    yield   the 
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highest  human  joy,  then  happj  is  that  man 
or  woman  whose  inner  nature  contains  tliese 
golden  memories,  the  recollections  of  a  warm, 
sympathetic  heart-life  in  the  world.  Pos- 
sessed of  these — more  valuable  hy  far  than 
kingdoms,  crowns,  wealth,  or  fame — the  en- 
viable soul  which  enshrines  them  may  say 
with  Moore  :  — 

♦'  Long,  long  be  ray  heart  with  such  memories  filled ! 
Like  the  vase  iu  which  roses  have  once  beeu  distilled  ; 
Yea  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  it' you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

If  memory,  however,  be  such  in  its  influence 
upon  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  yielding 
them  the  purest,  sunniest  joy  of  the  soul,  it 
is  none  the  less  an  instrument  of  torture  to^ 
tliose  who  have  no  inward  sense  of  purity 
and  virtue.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  un- 
friendly to  the  happiness  of  those  who  know 
and  feel  that  they  have  lived  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  rational  moral  intelligence.  With  a 
history  full  of  self  and  selfish  pursuits  in  the 
past,  such  characters  have  wronged  them- 
selves and  humanity,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  exist  no  materials  for  happiness  in  the 
memory  of  the  same.  In  the  presence  of 
remembered  wrong  against  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  others,  or  in  the  conscious  know- 
ledge of  guilt  and  crime,  how  could  such 
spirits  escape  self-torture  and  pain  ?  With  a 
record  as  full  of  the  details  of  selfishness  as  it 
is  wanting  in  genial  love  and  generous  devo- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  their  kind,  would  it 
not  be  in  contravention  of  all  reason  for  such 
to  be  happy  ?     In  such  a  case  must  not 

"  Remembrance  wake  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swell  at  the  heart  and  turn  the  past  to  pain !" 

Sadly  indeed  is  the  past  in  the  way  of  the 
happiness  of  thousands  of  our  race.  But  for 
memory  they  might  blot  out  its  faithful  re- 
cord, and  thus  get  away  from  the  reach  of  its 
intluence  upon  their  minds  and  hearts.  And 
yet  do  they  not  deserve,  reader,  the  pain  in- 
flicted by  "the  serpent's  sting"  of  memory? 
Might  they  have  not  put  nobler  material  into 
the  history  of  their  past  lives,  and  thus  se- 
curely laid  the  foundation  for  a  rational  and 
serene  happiness  ?  If  memory,  in  retouching 
the  scenes  and  individual  history  of  the  past, 
even,  as  the  bard  has  it, 

"Wakes  the  key-note  of  the  saddest  dirge 
That  fancy  ever  played  to  melancholy," 

■whose  fault  is  it  but  theirs  ?  They  reap  only 
iu  this  ca.-je  what  they  have  sown.     If  they 
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are  not  "disturbed  with  the  joy  of  elevated 
thoughts,"  if  they  have  no  bright,  green 
memories,  it  is  because  they  have  had  no 
genial  heart-history  in  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  truth  enunciated  iu  the 
following  suggestive  lines  of  Denham: — 

"  Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence 
He  had  not  known  the  sentence  nor  the  offence  ; 
'Twas  man's  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  remembrance  of  what  he  was  beforig." 

Even  the  primitive  function  of  memory,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  is  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment in  our  mental  and  moral  constitution.  Its 
office  is  to  heal  where  it  wounds,  to  ennoble 
where  it  gives  pain.  Such  is  the  corrective 
or  remedial  design  of  memory.  If  we  have 
not  such  material  in  our  past  lives  as  yields 
true  enjoyment ;  if  we  have  not  lived  harmo- 
niously with  our  interests  and  welfare,  we  can, 
at  least,  do  better  for  the  future,  and  thus 
accumulate  in  our  hearts  the  moral  treasures 
of  happiness.  The  man  or  woman,  whom  the 
memories  and  experiences  of  the  past  fail  to 
make  wiser  and  better,  is  but  a  poor  student 
in  the  school  and  philosophy  of  human  life. 
If  the  past  yield  no  golden  harvest,  but  the 
memory  of  it  is  potent  only  to  make  us  un- 
happy, how  irresistible  the  motive  for  a  better 
heart-life  and  history  iu  the  future  ?  With 
many,  as  Byron  exclaims  : — • 

"Memory  is  but  the  tomb  of  joys  long  past ;" 
but  it  is  not  so  and  cannot  be  with  them  who 
have  on  them  the  inspiration  to  make  better 
history  for  the  future,  and  to  live  truer  and 
nobler  lives  in  the  world. 

If  our  individual  past,  reader,  be  not  such 
as  we  would  have  it,  full  of  outflowing  sym- 
pathies, kind  words,  and  noble  toil  for  our 
fellows,  let  us  resolve  to  make  the  future 
golden  in  its  fruitage  and  reward  by  making 
the  present  active  with  the  higher  and  nobler 
ministries  of  life.  Let  us  gather  amid  the 
duties  and  conflicts  of  daily  existence  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  memory  may  build  our 
future  joy.  If  true  to  the  obligations  and 
work  of  our  being  in  the  world,  we  shall  gar- 
ner iu  the  storehouse  of  memory  treasures  of 
happiness  which  no  lapse  of  years  can  impair 
or  destroy ;  aye,  we  may  accumulate  such 
mental  and  moral  wealth  that  we  may  even 
sing  with  the  poet : — 

"  When  time,  which  Fteftls  our  years  away, 
Sliall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 
The  memory  of  the  past  will  i^tay, 
And  half  our  joy  renuw." 
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(Concluded  from  page  76.) 


Mrs.  Marsden,  much  discomfited,  led  Aunt 
Quimby  to  a  chair  between  two  matrons,  who 
were  among  "the  unavoidably  invited,"  and 
whose  pretensions  to  refinement  were  not 
very  palpable.  But  the  old  lady  had  no  idea 
of  remaining  stationary  all  the  evening  be- 
tween Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  She 
wisely  thought  "she  could  see  more  of  the 
party,"  if  she  frequently  changed  her  place, 
and  being  of  what  is  called  a  sociable  dispo- 
sition, she  never  hesitated  to  talk  to  any  one 
that  was  near  her,  however  high  or  however 
low. 

"Dear  mother,"  said  Albina,  in  an  under 
voice,  "what  can  be  the  reason  that  every 
one,  in  tasting  the  ice  cream,  immediately  sets 
it  aside  as  if  it  was  not  fit  to  eat.  I  am  sure 
everything  is  in  it  that  ought  to  be." 

"And  something  more  than  ought  to  be," 
replied  Mrs.  Marsden,  after  trying  a  spoonful ; 
"the  salt  that  was  laid  round  the  freezer  has 
got  into  the  cream  (I  suppose  by  Dixon's 
carelessness),  and  it  is  not  fit  to  eat." 

"And  now,"  said  Albina,  starting,  "I  will 
show  you  a  far  worse  mortification  than  the 
failure  of  the  ice  cream.  Only  look,  there 
sits  Aunt  Quimby  between  Mr.  Montague  and 
Mrs.  Washington  Potts." 

"How  in  the  world  did  she  get  there?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsden.  "I  dare  say  she 
walked  up  and  asked  them  to  make  room  for 
her  between  them.  There  is  nothing  now  to 
be  done  but  to  pass  her  off  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  her.  I  will  manage 
to  get  as  near  as  possible,  that  I  may  hear 
what  she  is  talking  about,  and  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  persuading  her  away." 

As  Mrs.  Marsden  approached  within  hear- 
ing distance,  Mr.  Montague  was  leaning  across 
Aunt  Quimby,  and  giving  Mrs.  Potts  an  ac- 
count of  something  that  had  been  said  or  done 
during  a  splendid  entertainment  at  Devon- 
shire House.  "Just  at  that  moment,"  said 
he,  "  I  was  lounging  into  the  room  with  Lady 
Augusta  Fitz  Henry  on  my  arm  (unquestion- 
ably the  finest  woman  in  England),  and  Mrs. 
Montague  was  a  few  steps  in  advance,  leaning 
on  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Elvingtou." 
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"Pray,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Quimby,  "as  you 
are  from  England,  do  you  know  anything  of 
Betsey  Dempsey's  husband  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  acquainted          ■ 
with   that    person,"    replied   Mr.    Montague,  * 

after  a  withering  stare. 

"Well,  that's  strange,"  pursued  Aunt 
Quimby,  "  considering  that  he  has  been  living 
in  London  at  least  eighteen  years — or  perhaps 
it  is  only  seventeen.  And  yet  I  think  it  must 
be  near  eighteen,  if  not  quite  ;  maybe  seven- 
teen and  a  half.  Well,  it 's  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  so  I  '11  say  seventeen.  Betsey  ■j 
Dempsey's  mother  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  "^ 
mine.  Her  father  kept  the  Black-Horse  tav- 
ern. She  was  the  only  acquaintance  I  ever 
had  that  married  an  Englishman.  He  was  a 
grocer,  and  in  very  good  business,  but  he 
never  liked  America,  and  was  always  finding 
fault  with  it,  and  so  he  went  home,  and  was 
to  send  for  Betsey.  But  he  never  sent  for  her 
at  all ;  for  a  very  good  reason  ;  which  was 
that  he  had  another  wife  in  England,  as  most 
of  them  have,  no  disparagement  to  you, 
sir." 

Mrs.  Marsden  now  came  up,  and  informed 
Mrs.  Potts,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  good  old 
lady  beside  her  was  a  distant  relation,  or 
rather  connection  of  Mr.  Marsden's  ;  and  that, 
though  a  little  primitive  in  appearance  and 
manner,  she  had  considerable  property  in 
bank-stock.  To  Mrs.  Marsden's  proposal  that 
she  should  exchange  her  seat  for  a  very 
pleasant  one  in  the  other  room  next  to  her 
old  friend  Mrs.  Willis,  Aunt  Quimby  replied 
nothing  but  "Thank  you,  I'm  doing  very 
well  here." 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Montague,  apparently  heed- 
ing no  one  else,  liad  talked  nearly  the  whole 
evening  to  each  other,  but  loudly  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all  around  them.  The  young 
lady,  though  dressed  as  a  child,  talked  like  a 
woman,  and  she  and  her  mother  were  now 
engaged  in  an  argument  whether  the  flirta- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Risingham  with  Lady 
Georgiana  Melbury  would  end  seriously  or 
not.  "  To  ray  certain  knowledge,"  said  Miss 
Montague,  "his  Grace  has  never  yet  declared 
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liimself  to  Lady  Georgiana,  or  to  any  one 
else." 

"I'll  lay  you  two  to  one,"  said  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, "that  he  is  married  to  her  before  we 
return  to  England." 

"No,"  replied  the  daughter,  "like  all 
others  of  his  sex,  he  delights  in  keeping  the 
ladies  in  suspense." 

"What  you  say,  Miss,  is  very  true,"  said 
Aunt  Quimby,  leaning  in  her  turn  across  Mr. 
Montague,  "  and  considering  how  young  you 
are  you  talk  very  sensikly.  Men  certainly 
have  a  way  of  keeping  women  in  suspense, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  answer  questions 
even  when  we  ask  them.  There  's  my  son- 
in-law,  Billy  Fairfowl,  that  I  live  with.  He 
married  my  daughter  Mary  eleven  years  ago, 
the  23d  of  last  April.  He  's  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  breathed,  and  an  excellent  provider  too. 
He  always  goes  to  market  himself;  and  some- 
times I  can't  help  blaming  him  a  little  for  his 
extravagance.  But  his  greatest  fault  is  his 
being  so  unsatisfactory.  As  far  back  as  last 
March,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  knitting  in  the 
little  front  parlor,  with  the  door  open  (for  it 
was  quite  warm  weather  for  the  time  of  year), 
Billy  Fairfowl  came  home  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  good-sized  shad  ;  and  I  called  out  to  him  to 
ask  what  he  gave  for  it,  for  it  was  the  very 
beginning  of  the  shad  season  ;  but  he  made 
not  a  word  of  answer  ;  he  just  passed  on,  and 
left  the  shad  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  went 
to  his  store.  At  dinner  we  had  the  fish,  and 
a  very  nice  one  it  was  ;  and  I  asked  him  again 
how  much  he  gave  for  it,  but  he  still  avoided 
answering,  and  began  to  talk  of  something 
else;  so  I  thought  I'd  let  it  rest  awhile.  A 
week  or  two  after,  I  again  asked  him  ;  so  then 
he  actually  said  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
And  to  this  day  I  don't  know  the  price  of  that 
shad." 

The  Montagues  looked  at  each  other — 
almost  laughed  aloud — and  drew  back  their 
chairs  as  far  from  Aunt  Quimby  as  possible. 
So  also  did  Mrs.  Potts.  Mrs.  Marsden  came 
up  in  an  agony  of  vexation,  and  reminded 
her  aunt  in  a  low  voice  of  the  risk  of  renewing 
her  rheumatism  by  staying  so  long  between 
the  damp,  newly-papered  walls.  The  old 
lady  answered  aloud:  "Oh,  you  need  not 
fe^r,  I  am  well  wrapped  up  on  purpose.  And, 
indeed,  considering  that  the  parlors  were  only 
papered  to-day,  I  think  the  walls  have  dried 
wonderfully  (putting  her  hand  on  the  paper)  ; 


1  am  sure  nobody  could  find  out  the  damp  if 
they  were  not  told." 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  the  Montagues,  "only 
papered  to-day  (starting  up  and  testifying  all 
that  prudent  fear  of  taking  cold,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  English)  !  How  barbarous  to 
inveigle  us  into  such  a  place  !" 

"I  thought  I  felt  strangely  chilly  all  the 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Potts,  whose  fan  had 
scarcely  been  at  rest  five  minutes. 

The  Montagues  proposed  going  away  imme- 
diately, and  Mrs.  Potts  declared  she  was  most 
apprehensive  for  poor  little  Lafayette.  Mrs. 
Marsden,  who  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
their  departing  till  all  the  refreshments  had 
been  handed  round  (the  best  being  yet  to 
come),  took  great  pains  to  persuade  them  that 
there  was  no  real  cause  of  alarm,  as  she  had 
had  large  fires  all  the  afternoon.  They  held 
a  whispered  consultation,  in  which  they  agreed 
to  stay  for  the  oysters  and  chicken  salad,  and 
Mrs.  Marsden  went  out  to  send  them  their 
shawls,  with  one  for  Lafayette. 

By  this  time  the  secret  of  the  newly-papered 
walls  had  spread  round  both  rooms  ;  the  con- 
versation now  turned  entirely  on  colds  and 
rheumatism  ;  there  was  much  shivering,  and 
considerable  coughing,  and  the  demand  for 
shawls  increased.  However,  nobody  actually 
went  liome  in  consequence. 

"Papa,"  said  Miss  Montague,  "let  us  all 
take  French  leave  as  soon  as  the  oysters  and 
chicken-salad  have  gone  round." 

Albina  now  came  up  to  Aunt  Quimby 
(gladly  perceiving  that  the  old  lady  looked 
tired)  and  proposed  that  she  should  return  to 
her  chamber,  assuring  her  that  the  waiters 
should  be  punctually  sent  up  to  her:  "I  do 
not  feel  quite  ready  to  go  yet,"  replied  Mrs. 
Quimby.  "I  am  very  well  here.  But  you 
need  not  mind  me.  Go  back  to  your  company, 
and  talk  a  little  to  those  three  poor  girls  in 
the  yellow  frocks  that  nobody  has  spoken  to 
yet,  except  Bromley  Cheston.  When  I  am 
ready  to  go  I  shall  take  French  leave,  as 
these  English  people  call  it." 

But  Aunt  Quimby's  idea  of  French  leave 
was  very  different  from  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term  ;  for  having  always  heard  that  the 
French  were  a  very  polite  people,  she  con- 
cluded that  their  manner  of  taking  leave  must 
be  particularly  respectful  and  ceremonious. 
Therefore,  having  paid  her  parting  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Potts  and  the  Montagues,  she 
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■walked  all  round  the  room,  courtesying  to 
everybody,  and  shaking  hands,  and  telling 
them  she  had  come  to  take  French  leave.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  scene,  Bromley 
Cheston  (who  had  been  on  assiduous  duty  all 
tlie  evening)  now  came  forward  and,  taking 
the  old  lady's  arm  in  his,  offered  to  escort 
her  up  stairs.  Aunt  Quimby  was  much  flat- 
tered by  this  unexpected  civility  from  the 
finest  looking  young  man  in  the  room,  and 
she  smilingly  departed  with  him,  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  politeness,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  was  a  real  gentleman  ;  trying  also  to 
make  out  the  degree  of  relationship  that  ex- 
isted between  them. 

"So  much  for  Buckingham,"  said  Cheston, 
as  he  ran  down  stairs  after  depositing  the  old 
lady  at  the  door  of  her  room.  "  Fools  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  ages  are  to  me  equally  in- 
tolerable. I  never  can  marry  into  such  a 
family." 

Tlie  party  went  on. 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  Mrs.  Potts,"  said 
Mrs.  Montague,  "what  induces  you  to  pat- 
ronize tliese  people?" 

"Why,  they  are  the  only  tolerable  persons 
in  the  neighborhood,"  answered  Mrs.  Potts, 
"and  very  kind  and  obliging  in  their  way.  I 
really  think  Albina  a  very  sweet  girl,  very 
sweet  indeed ;  and  Mrs.  Marsden  is  rather 
amiable,  too,  quite  amiable.  And  they  are 
so  grateful  for  any  little  notice  I  take  of  them, 
that  it  is  really  quite  affecting.  Poor  things ! 
how  much  trouble  they  have  given  themselves 
in  getting  up  this  party.  They  look  as  if  they 
had  had  a  hard  day's  work ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
pinch  themselves  for  months  to  come ;  for  I 
can  assure  you  their  means  are  very  small, 
very  small  indeed.  As  to  this  intolerable  old 
aunt,  I  never  saw  her  before,  and  as  there  is 
something  rather  genteel  about  Mrs.  Marsden 
and  her  daughter,  rather  so  at  least  about 
Albina,  I  did  not  suppose  they  had  any  such 
relations  belonging  to  them.  I  think,  in 
future,  I  must  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
aristocracy." 

"We  deliberated  to  the  last  moment,"  said 
Mrs.  Montague,  "whether  we  would  come. 
But  as  Mr.  Montague  is  going  to  write  his  tour 
when  we  return  to  England,  he  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  sacrifices,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  varieties  of  American  society." 

"Ohl  these  people  are  not  in  society,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Potls,  eagerly.      "1  can  assure 


you  these  Marsdens  have  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  society.  Oh!  no — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Marsden  and  her 
daughter  are  at  all  in  society." 

This  conversation  was  overheard  by  Brom- 
ley Cheston,  and  it  gave  him  more  pain  than 
he  was  willing  to  acknowledge,  even  to  him- 
self. 

At  length  all  the  refreshments  had  gone 
their  rounds,  and  the  Montagues  had  taken 
real  French  leave  ;  but  Mrs.  Washington  Potts 
preferred  a  conspicuous  departure,  and  there- 
fore made  her  adieux  with  a  view  of  producing 
great  effect.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
pany to  break  up,  and  Mrs.  Marsden  gladly 
smiled  them  out,  while  Albina  could  have 
said  with  Gray's  Prophetess — 

"  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close, 
Leave  ine,  leave  me  to  repose." 

But,  according  to  Mrs.  Marsden,  the  worst 
of  all  was  the  poet,  the  professedly  eccentric 
Bewley  Garvin  Gandy,  author  of  the  World  of 
Sorrow,  Elegy  on  a  Broken  Heart,  Lines  on  a 
Suppressed  Sigh,  Sonnet  to  a  Hidden  Tear, 
Stanzas  to  Faded  Hopes,  etc.  etc.,  and  who 
was  just  now  engaged  in  a  tale  called  "The 
Bewildered,"  and  an  Ode  to  the  Waning 
Moon,  which  set  him  to  wandering  about  the 
country,  and  "  kept  him  out  of  nights."  The 
poet,  not  being  a  man  of  this  world,  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  the  party  till  the  mo- 
ment of  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  exit  of 
Mrs.  Washington  Potts.  He  then  darted  sud- 
denly into  the  room,  and  looked  wild. 

We  will  not  insinuate  that  he  bore  any 
resemblance  to  Sandy  Clark.  He  certainly 
wore  no  chapeau,  and  his  coat  was  not  in  the 
least  d,  la  militaire,  for  it  was  a  dusky  brown 
frock.  His  collar  was  open,  in  the  fashion 
attributed  to  Byron,  and  much  affected  by 
scribblers  who  are  incapable  of  imitating  the 
noble  bard  in  anything  but  his  follies.  His 
hair  looked  as  if  he  had  just  been  tearing  it, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing." He  was  on  his  return  from  one  of  his 
moonlight  rambles  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  his  pantaloons  and  coat-skirt  showed 
evident  marks  of  having  been  deep  among  the 
cat-tails  and  splatter-docks  that  grew  in  the 
mud  of  its  margin. 

Being  a  man  that  took  no  note  of  time,  he 
wandered  into  Mrs.  Marsden's  house  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  remained  an 
hour  after  the  company  had  gone  ;  reclining 
at  full  length  on  a  sofa,  and  discussing  Dairy 
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Cornwall  and  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  L.  E.  L., 
and  Mrs.  Cornwall  Baron  Wilson.  After  which 
he  gradually  became  classical,  and  poured  into 
the  sleepy  ears  of  Mrs.  Marsden  and  Albina  a 
parallel  between  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  a 
dissertation  on  Alcasus,  and  another  on  Me- 
uander. 

Bromley  Cheston  who  had  been  escorting 
home  two  sets  of  young  ladies  that  lived  "far 
as  the  poles  asunder,"  passed  Mrs.  Marsden's 
house  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  and  seeing  the 
lights  still  gleaming,  he  went  in  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  kindly  relieved  his  aunt 
and  cousin  by  reminding  the  poet  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  "fairly  carrying  him 
off." 

Aunt  Quimby  had  long  since  been  asleep. 
But  before  Mrs.  Marsden  and  Albina  could 
forget  themselves  in  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,"  they  lay  awake  for  an  lioup,  dis- 
cussing the  fatigues  and  vexations  of  the  day, 
and  the  mortifications  of  the  evening.  "After 
ail,"  said  Albina,  "this  party  has  cost  us  five 
times  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  both  in  trouble 
and  expense,  and  I  really  cannot  tell  what 
pleasure  we  have  derived  from  it." 

"No  one  expects  pleasure  at  their  own 
party,"  replied  Mrs.  Marsden.  "But  you 
may  depend  on  it,  this  little  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Washington  Potts  will  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  us  hereafter.  And  then  it  is 
something  to  be  the  only  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  could  presume  to  do  such  a 
thing." 

Next  morning,  Bromley  Cheston  received  a 
letter  which  required  his  immediate  presence 
in  New  York  on  business  of  importance.  When 
he  went  to  take  leaVe  of  his  aunt  and  cousin, 
he  found  them  busily  engaged  in  the  trouble- 
some task  of  clearing  away  and  putting  in 
order  ;  a  task  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  making  the  preparations  for  a  party.  They 
looked  pale  and  spiritless,  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton Potts  had  just  sent  her  three  boys  to 
spend  the  day  with  them. 

When  Cheston  took  Albina's  hand  at  part- 
ing, he  felt  it  tremble,  and  her  eyes  looked  as 
if  they  were  filling  with  tears.  "After  all," 
thought  he,  "she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  has 
both  sense  and  sensibility." 

"I  am  very  nervous  to-day,"  said  Albina, 
"the  party  has  been  too  much  forme;  and 
I  have  in  prospect  for  to-morrow  the  pain  of 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,  who 
returns  with  all  her  family  to  Philadelplria." 


"Strange  infatuation,"  thought  Cheston, 
as  he  dropped  Albina's  hand,  and  made  his 
parting  bow.  "I  must  see  more  of  this  girl, 
before  I  can  resolve  to  trust  my  happiness  to 
her  keeping ;  I  cannot  share  her  heart  with 
Mrs.  Washington  Potts.  When  I  return  from 
New  York  I  will  talk  to  her  seriously  about 
that  ridiculous  woman,  and  I  will  also  remon- 
strate with  her  mother  on  the  folly  of  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  the  pursuit  of  what  she 
calls  a  certain  style." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Potts  did  Albina  the 
honor  to  send  for  her  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  to-morrow's  removal  to  town ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  three  boys  were  all  taken 
home  sick,  in  consequence  of  having  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  fragments  of  the  feast ; 
which  fragments  they  had  continued  during 
the  day  to  devour  almost  without  intermis- 
sion. Also,  Randolph  had  thrown  Jefferson 
down  stairs,  and  raised  two  green  bumps  oia 
his  forehead,  and  Jefferson  had  pinched  La- 
Fayette's  fingers  in  the  door  till  the  blood 
came  ;  not  to  mention  various  minor  squab- 
bles and  hurts. 

At  parting,  Mrs.  Potts  went  so  far  as  to  kiss 
Albina,  and  made  her  promise  to  let  her  know 
immediately,  whenever  she  or  her  mother 
came  to  the  city. 

In  about  two  weeks  Aunt  Quimby  finished 
her  visitation-  and  the  day  after  her  depart- 
ure Mrs.  Marsden  and  Albina  went  to  town  to 
make  their  purchases  for  the  season,  and  also 
with  a  view  towards  a  party  which  they  knew 
Mrs.  Potts  had  in  contemplation.  This  time 
they  did  not  as  nsual  stay  with  their  rela- 
tions, but  they  took  lodgings  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-house,  where  they  could  receive 
their  "great  woman,'^  comme  ilfaut,- 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  Mrs. 
Marsden  and  her  daughter,  in  their  most 
costly  dresses,  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Potts,  that 
she  might  be  apprised  of  their  arrival;  and 
they  found  her  in  a  spacious  house,  expen- 
sively and  ostentatiously  furnished.  After 
they  had  waited  till  even  (heir  patience  was 
nearly  exhausted,  Mrs.  Potts  came  down  stairs 
to  them,  but  there  was  evidently  a  great  abate- 
ment in  her  affability.  She  seemed  uneasy, 
looked  frequently  towards  the  door,  got  up 
several  times  and  went  to  the  window,  and 
appeared  fidgety  when  the  bell  rung.  At 
last  there  came  in  two  very  flaunting  ladies, 
whom  Mrs.  Potts  received  as  if  she  considered 
them  people  of  consequence.     They  were  not 
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introduced  to  the  Marsdens,  who  after  the 
entrance  of  these  new  visitors  sat  awhile  in 
the  pitiable  situation  of  ciphers,  and  tlien 
took  their  leave.  "Strange,"  said  Mrs.  Mars- 
den,  "that  she  did  not  say  a  word  of  her 
party," 

Three  days  after  their  visit,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton Potts  left  cards  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marsden, 
without  inquiring  if  they  were  at  home.  And 
they  heard  from  report  that  her  party  was 
fixed  for  the  week  after  next,  and  that  it  was 
expected  to  be  very  splendid,  as  it  was  to  in- 
troduce her  daughter  who  had  just  quitted 
boarding-school.  The  Marsdens  had  seen  this 
young  lady,  who  had  spent  the  August  holi- 
days with  her  parents.  She  was  as  silly  as 
her  mother,  and  as  dull  as  her  father  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  were  not  blindly  determined 
to  think  her  otherwise,  or  who  did  not  con- 
sider it  particularly  expedient  to  uphold  all 
©f  the  name  of  Potts. 

At  length  they  heard  that  the  invitations 
were  going  out  for  Mrs.  Potts's  party,  and 
that  though  very  large  it  was  not  to  be  gene- 
ral ;  which  meant  that  only  one  or  two  of  the 
members  were  to  be  selected  from  each  family 
with  whom  Mrs.  Potts  thought  proper  to 
acknowledge  an  acquaintance.  From  this 
moment  Mrs.  Marsden,  who  at  the  best  of 
times  had  never  really  been  treated  with 
much  respect  by  Mrs.  Potts,  gave  up  all  hope 
of  an  invitation  for  herself;  but  she  counted 
certainly  on  one  for  Albina,  and  every  ring  at 
tlie  door  was  expected  to  bring  it.  There 
were  many  rings  but  no  invitation,  and  poor 
Albina  and  her  mother  took  turns  in  watch- 
ing at  the  window. 

At  last  Bogle  was  seen  to  come  up  the  steps 
with  a  handful  of  notes  ;  and  Albina,  regard- 
less of  all  rule,  ran  to  the  front  door  herself. 
They  w^ere  cards  for  a  party,  but  not  Mrs. 
Potts's,  and  were  intended  for  two  other  ladies 
that  lodged  in  the  house. 

Every  time  that  Albina  went  out  and  came 
home,  she  inquired  anxiously  of  all  the 
servants  if  no  note  had  been  left  for  her. 
Still  there  was  none.  And  her  mother  still 
insisted,  that  the  note  must  have  come,  but 
had  been  mislaid  afterwards,  or  that  Bogle 
had  lost  it  in  the  street. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day passed  over,  and  still  no  invitation.  Mrs. 
Marsden  talked  mucli  of  the  carelessness  of 
sei'vants,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  habitual 
negligence   of  Messrs.   Bogle,   Shepherd,  and 


other  "fashionable  party-men."  Albina  was 
almost  sick  with  "hope  deferred."  At  last, 
when  she  came  home  on  Monday  morning 
from  Second  Street,  her  mother  met  her  at  -I 
the  door  with  a  delighted  face,  and  showed 
her  the  long-desired  note,  which  had  just 
been  brought  by  Mrs.  Potts's  own  man.  The 
party  was  to  take  place  in  two  days ;  and  so 
great  was  now  Albina' s  happiness,  that  she 
scarcely  felt  the  fatigue  of  searching  the  shops 
for  articles  of  attire  that  were  very  elegant 
and  yet  not  too  expensive ;  and  shopping  with 
a  limited  purse  is  certainly  no  trifling  exercise 
both  of  mind  and  body;  so  also  is  the  task 
of  going  round  among  fashionable  mantua- 
makers  in  the  hope  of  coaxing  one  of  them  to 
undertake  a  dress  at  a  short  notice. 

Next  morning,  Mrs.  Potts  sent  for  Albina 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  told  her  that 
as  she  knew  her  to  be  very  clever  at  all  sorts 
of  things,  she  wanted  her  to  stay  that  day 
and  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  next. 
Mrs.  Potts,  like  many  other  people  who  live 
in  showy  houses  and  dress  extravagantly,  was 
very  economical  in  servants.  She  gave  such 
low  wages  that  none  would  come  to  her  who 
could  get  places  anywhere  else,  and  she  kept 
them  on  such  limited  allowance  that  none 
would  stay  with  her  who  were  worth  having. 

Fools  are  seldom  consistent  in  their  expen- 
diture. They  generally  (to  use  a  homely  ex- 
pression) strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels. 

About  noon,  Albina,  having  occasion  to 
consult  Mrs.  Potts  concerning  something  that 
was  to  be  done,  found  her  in  the  front  parlor 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Montague.  After  Albina 
had  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Montague  said  to  Mrs. 
Potts  :  "Is  not  that  the  girl  that  lives  with 
her  mother  at  the  place  on  the  river,  I  forget 
wiiat  you  call  it  ?  I  mean  the  niece  of  the 
aunt." 

"That  is  Albina  Marsden,"  replied  Mrs. 
Potts. 

"Yes,"  pursued  Mrs.  Montague,  "the 
people  that  made  so  great  an  exertion  to  give 
you  a  sort  of  party,  and  honored  Mr.  and 
Miss  Montague  and  myself  with  invitations." 

"  She  's  not  to  be  here  to-morrow  night,  I 
hope!"  exclaimed  Miss  Montague. 

"Really,"  replied  Mrs.  Potts,  "  I  could  do 
no  less  than  ask  her.  The  poor  thing  did  her 
very  best  to  be  civil  to  us  all  last  summer." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  "  in  the  coun- 
try one  is  willing  sometimes  to  take  up  with 
such  company  as  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
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acknowledge  in  town.  You  assured  me  that 
your  party  to-morrow  night  would  be  ex- 
tremely recherche.  And,  as  it  is  so  early  in 
the  season,  you  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  more  particular  now  than  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  when  every  one  is  tired  of 
parties,  and  unwilling  to  get  new  evening- 
dresses  lest  they  should  be  out  of  fashion 
before  they  are  wanted  again.  Excuse  me,  I 
speak  only  from  what  I  have  heard  of  American 
customs." 

'•I  am  always  particular  about  my  par- 
ties," said  Mrs.  Potts. 

*'A  word  in  your  ear,"  continued  Mrs. 
Montague.  "Is  it  ^ot  impolitic,  or  rather 
are  you  not  afraid  to  bring  forward  so  beau- 
tiful a  girl  as  this  Miss  Martin  on  the  very 
night  of  your  own  daughter's  debut.'' 

Mrs.  Potts  looked  alarmed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  recovering  herself  said  :  "I  have  no 
fear  of  Miss  Harriet  Angelina  Potts  being 
thrown  in  the  shade  by  a  little  country  girl 
like  this.  Albina  Marsden  is  pretty  enough, 
to  be  sure  ;  at  least,  rather  pretty,  but  then 
there  is  a  certain  style — a  certain  air  which 
she  of  course — in  short,  a  certain  style" — 

''  As  to  what  you  call  a  certain  style,"  said 
Mrs.  Montague,  "I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
you  mean.  If  it  signifies  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  lady,  this  Miss  Martin  has  as  much  of  it 
as  any  other  American  girl.  To  me  they  are 
all  nearly  alike.  I  cannot  distinguish  those 
minute  shades  of  difference  that  you  all  make 
such  a  point  of.  In  my  unpractised  eyes  the 
daughters  of  your  mechanics  and  shopkeepers 
look  as  well,  and  behave  as  well  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  your  lawyers  and  doctors,  for  I  find 
your  nobility  is  chiefly  made  up  of  these  two 
professions,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  mer- 
chants ;  and  you  call  every  one  a  merchant 
that  does  not  sell  his  commodities  by  the 
single  yard  or  the  single  quart." 

"Mamma,"  whispered  Miss  Montague,  "if 
that  girl  is  to  be  here  I  don't  wish  to  come.  I 
can't  endure  her." 

"Take  my  advice."  continued  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague to  Mrs.  Potts,  "and  put  otf  this  Miss 
Martin.  If  she  was  not  so  strikingly  hand- 
some, she  might  pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd. 
But  her  beauty  will  attract  general  observa- 
tion, and  you  will  be  obliged  to  tell  exactly 
who  she  is,  where  you  picked  her  up,  and  to 
give  or  to  hear  an  account  of  her  family  and 
all  her  connections  ;  and  from  the  specimen 
we  have  had  in  the  old  aunt,  I  doubt  if  they 


will  bear  a  very  minute  scrutiny.  So,  if  she 
is  invited,  endeavor  to  uninvite  her." 

"I  am  sure  I  would  willingly  do  that," 
replied  Mrs.  Potts,  "but  I  can  really  think  of 
no  excuse." 

"Oh,  send  her  a  note  to-morrow,"  answered 
Mrs.  Montague,  carelessly,  and  rising  to  de- 
part, "anything  or  nothing,  so  that  you  only 
signify  to  her  that  she  is  not  to  come." 

All  day  Mrs.  Potts  was  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  most  feasible  means  of  preventing 
Albina  from  appearing  at  her  party  ;  and  her 
conscience  smote  her  when  she  saw  the  un- 
suspecting girl  so  indefatigable  in  assisting 
with  the  preparations.  Before  Albina  went 
home,  Mrs.  Potts  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  follow  Mrs.  Montague's  advice,  but  she 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  telling  her  so  in  per- 
son. She  determined  to  send  her,  next  morn- 
ing, a  concise  note,  politely  requesting  her 
not  to  come ;  and  she  intended  afterwards 
to  call  on  her  and  apologize,  on  the  plea  of 
her  party  being  by  no  means  general,  but 
still  so  large  that  every  inch  of  room  was  an 
object  of  importance  ;  also  that  the  selection 
consisted  entirely  of  persons  well  known  to 
each  other,  and  accustomed  to  meet  in  com- 
pany, and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  fear 
that  her  gentle  and  modest  friend,  Albina, 
would  have  been  unable  to  enjoy  herself 
among  so  many  strangers,  etc.  etc.  These 
excuses,  she  knew,  were  very  flimsy,  but  she 
trusted  to  Albina' s  good  nature,  and  she 
thought  she  could  smooth  off  all  by  inviting 
both  her  and  her  mother  to  a  sociable  tea. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Potts,  who  was  on  no 
occasion  very  ready  with  her  pen,  considering 
that  she  professed  to  be  aufait  to  everything, 
employed  near  an  hour  in  manufacturing  the 
following  note  to  Albina  : — 

"Mrs.  Washington  Potts'  compliments  to 
Miss  Marsden,  and  she  regrets  being  under 
the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  Miss  M.'s 
company  to  join  the  social  circle  at  her  man- 
sion-house this  evening.  Mrs.  W.  P.  will 
explain,  hereafter,  hoping  Mrs.  and  Miss  M. 
are  both  well.  Mr.  W.  P.  requests  his  re- 
spects to  both  ladies,  as  well  as  Miss  Potts, 
and  their  favorite  little  Lafayette  desires  his 
best  love." 

This  billet  arrived  while  Albina  had  gone 
to  her  mantuamaker  to  have  her  new  dress 
fitted  on  for  the  last  time.  Her  mother  opened 
the  note  and  read  it  ;  a  liberty  which  no 
parent  should  take  with  the  correspondence 
of  a  grown-up  daughter.     Mrs.  Marsden  was 
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sliocked  at  its  contents,  and  at  a  loss  to  guess 
the  motive  of  so  strange  an  interdiction.  At 
first,  her  onlj  emotion  was  resentment  against 
Mrs.  Potts.  Then  she  thought  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  of  poor  Albina, 
vhom  she  pictured  to  herself  passing  a  for- 
lorn evening  at  home,  perhaps  crying  in  her 
own  room.  Next,  she  recollected  the  elegant 
now  dress  in  which  Albina  would  have  looked 
so  beautifully,  and  which  would  now  be  use- 
less. 

"  Oh,"  soliloquized  Mrs.  Marsden,  "what  a 
pity  this  unaccountable  note  was  not  dropped 
and  lost  in  the  street.  But  then,  of  course, 
some  one  would  have  found  and  read  it,  and 
that  would  have  been  worse  than  all.  How 
could  Mrs.  Potts  be  guilty  of  such  abominable 
rudeness,  as  to  desire  poor  Albina  not  to 
come,  after  she  had  been  invited.  But  great 
people  think  they  may  do  anything.  I  wish 
the  note  had  fallen  into  the  fire  before  it  came 
to  my  hands  ;  then  Albina  would  have  known 
nothing  of  it.  She  would  have  gone  to  the 
party,  looking  more  charmingly  than  ever 
she  did  in  her  life  ;  and  she  would  be  seen 
there,  and  admired,  and  make  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  Mrs.  Potts  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  behave  to  her  politely  in  her  own  house. 
Nobody  would  know  of  this  vile  billet,  which 
pei'haps  after  all  is  only  a  joke,  and  Mrs. 
Potts  would  suppose  that  of  course  Albina 
had  not  received  it ;  besides,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Potts  will  send  for  her  to-morrow, 
and  make  a  satisfactory  explanation.  But 
then,  to-night,  if  Albina  could  only  get  there 
to-night.  What  harm  can  possibly  arrive 
from  my  not  showing  her  the  note  till  to-mor- 
row ?  Why  should  the  dear  girl  be  deprived 
of  all  the  pleasure  she  anticipated  this  even- 
ing. And  even  if  she  expected  no  enjoyment 
whatever,  still  how  great  will  be  the  advan- 
tage of  having  her  seen  at  Mrs.  Washington 
Potts's  select  party;  it  will  at  once  get  her 
on  in  the  world.  Of  course  Mrs.  Potts  will 
conclude  that  the  note  miscarried,  and  will 
treat  her  as  if  it  had  never  been  sent.  I  am 
really  most  strongly  tempted  to  suppress  it, 
and  let  Albina  go." 

The  more  Mrs.  Marsden  thought  of  this  pro- 
ject the  less  objectionable  it  appeared  to  her. 
When  she  saw  Albina  come  home  delighted 
with  her  new  dress,  which  fitted  her  exactly, 
and  when  she  heard  her  impatiently  wishing 
that  evening  was  come,  this  weak  and  ill- 
Judging   mother   could   not   resolve    (as  she 


afterwards  said)  to  dash  all  her  pleasant  an- 
ticipations to  the  ground  and  demolish  her 
castles  in  the  air.  "My  daughter  shall  be 
happy  to-night,"  thought  she,  "whatever 
may  be  the  event  of  to-morrow."  She  hastily 
concealed  the  note,  and  kept  her  resolution 
of  not  mentioning  it  to  Albina. 

Evening  came,  and  Albina's  beautiful  hair 
was  arranged  and  decorated  by  a  fashionable 
French  barber.  She  was  dressed,  and  she 
looked  charmingly. 

Albina  knew  that  Mrs.  Potts  had  sent  an 
invitation  to  the  United  States  Hotel  for  Lieu- 
tenant Cheston,  who  was  daily  expected,  but 
had  not  yet  returned  from  New  York,  and  she 
regretted  much  that  she  could  not  go  to  the 
party  under  his  escort.  She  knew  no  one 
else  of  the  company,  and  she  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  send  for  a  carriage,  and  proceeded 
thither  by  herself,  after  her  mother  liad  dis- 
patched repeated  messages  to  the  hotel  to 
know  if  Mr.  Cheston  had  yet  arrived,  for  he 
was  certainly  expected  back  that  evening. 

As  Albina  drove  to  the  house,  she  felt  all 
the  terrors  of  diffidence  coming  upon  her,  and 
already  repented  that  she  had  ventured  on 
this  enterprise  alone.  On  arriving,  she  did 
not  go  into  the  ladies'  room,  but  gave  her 
hood  and  cloak  at  once  to  a  servaHt,  and 
tremulously  requested  another  attendant  to 
inform  Mr.  Potts  that  a  lady  wished  to  see 
him.  Mr.  Potts  accordingly  came  out  into, 
the  hall,  and  looked  surprised  at  finding 
Albina  there,  for  he  had  heard  his  wife  and 
daughter  talking  of  the  note  of  interdiction. 
But  concluding,  as  he  often  did,  that  it  was 
in  vain  for  him  to  try  to  comprehend  the  prov 
ceedings  of  women,  he  thought  it  best  to  say 
nothing. 

On  Albina  requesting  him  to  accompany  her 
on  her  entrance,  he  gave  her  his  arm  in 
silence,  and  with  a  very  perplexed  face  es- 
corted her  into  the  principal  room.  As  he 
led  her  up  to  his  wife,  his  countenance  gra- 
dually changed  from  perplexity  to  something 
like  fright.  Albina  paid  her  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Potts,  who  received  her  with  evident 
amazement,  and  without  replying.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, who  sat  next  to  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, opened  still  wider  her  immense  eyes, 
and  then,  "to  make  assurance  doubly  sure," 
applied  her  opera-glass.  Miss  Montague  first 
stared,  and  then  laughed. 

Albina,  much  disconcerted,  turned  to  look 
for  a  seat,    Mr.  Potts  having  withdrawn  his 
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arm.  As  she  retired  to  the  only  vacant  chair, 
she  heard  a  half  whisper  running  along  tlie 
line  of  ladies,  and  though  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  words  so  as  to  make  any  con- 
nected sense  of  them,  she  felt  that  they  alluded 
to  her. 

*'Can  I  believe  my  eyes?"  said  Mrs.  Potts. 

*'The  assurance  of  American  girls  is  aston- 
ishing," said  Mrs.  Montague. 

"She  was  forbidden  to  come,"  said  Miss 
Montague  to  a  young  lady  beside  her.  "Mrs. 
Potts  herself  forbade  her  to  come." 

"She  was  actually  prohibited,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Montague,  leaning  over  to  Mrs.  Jones. 

"I  sent  her  myself  a  note  of  prohibition," 
said  Mrs.  Potts,  leaning  over  to  Mrs.  Smith. 
"I  had  serious  objections  to  having  her 
here." 

"  I  never  saw  such  downright  impudence," 
pursued  Mrs.  Montague.  "  This  1  suppose  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  liberty,  and 
freedom,  and  independence,  that  you  Ameri- 
cans are  always  talking  about.  I  must  tell 
Mr.  Montague,  for,  really,  this  is  too  good  to 
lose."  And  beckoning  her  husband  to  come 
to  her,  "My  dear,"  said  she,  "put  down  in 
your  memorandum-book,  that  when  American 
married  ladies  invite  young  ladies  to  parties, 
they  on  second  thoughts  forbid  them  to  come, 
and  that  the  said  American  young  ladies 
bodly  persist  in  coming,  in  spite  of  the  for- 
biddance." 

And  she  then  related  to  him  the  whole 
aflfair  at  full  length,  and  with  numerous  em- 
bellishments, looking  all  the  time  at  poor 
Albina. 

The  story  was  soon  circulated  round  the 
room  in  whispers  and  murmurs,  and  no  one 
had  candor  or  kindness  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Miss  Marsden's  having  never  received 
the  note. 

Albina  soon  perceived  herself  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  remark  and  animadversion,  and  she 
was  sadly  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  cause.  The 
two  ladies  that  were  nearest  to  her  rose  up 
and  left  their  seats,  while  two  others  edged 
their  chairs  farther  off.  She  knew  no  one, 
she  was  introduced  to  no  one,  but  she  saw 
that  every  one  was  looking  at  her  as  she  sat 
by  herself,  alone,  conspicuous,  and  abashed. 
Tea  was  waiting  for  a  lady  that  came  always 
last,  and  the  whole  company  seemed  to  have 
husure  to  gaze  on  poor  Albina  and  to  whisper 
about  her. 

Her  situation  now  became  Intolerable.    She 
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felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to 
go  home.  Unluckily  she  had  ordered  the 
carriage  at  eleven  o'clock.  At  last  she  re- 
solved on  making  a  great  effort,  and  on  plea 
of  a  violent  headache — a  plea  which  by  this 
time  was  literally  true — to  ask  Mrs.  Potts  if 
she  would  allow  a  servant  to  bring  a  coach 
for  her. 

After  several  attempts,  she  rose  for  this 
purpose ;  but  she  saw  at  the  same  moment 
that  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  her.  She 
tremblingly  and  with  downcast  looks  ad- 
vanced till  she  got  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  then  all  her  courage  deserted  heir 
at  once,  when  she  heard  some  one  say,  "I 
wonder  what  she  is  going  to  do  next." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  stood  motionless, 
and  she  saw  Miss  Potts  giggle,  and  heard  her 
say  to  a  school-girl  near  her,  "  I  suppose  she 
is  going  to  speak  a  speech."  She  turned  very 
pale,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  gladly  sink  into 
the  floor,  when  suddenly  some  one  took  her 
hand,  and  the  voice  of  Bromley  Chestou  said 
to  her : — 

"  Albina — Miss  Marsden — I  will  conduct  yon 
wherever  you  wish  to  go,"  and  then  lowering 
his  tone,  he  asked  her,  "  Why  this  agitation 
— what  has  happened  to  distress  you  ?" 

Cheston  had  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
having  been  detained  on  the  way  by  an  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  one  of  the  boats,  and 
finding  that  Mrs.  Marsden  was  in  town,  and 
had  that  day  sent  several  messages  for  him, 
he  repaired  immediately  to  her  lodgings.  He 
had  intended  declining  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Potts,  but  when  he  found  that  Albina  had 
gone  thither,  he  hastily  changed  his  dress 
and  went  to  the  party.  When  he  entered, 
what  was  his  amazement  to  see  her  standing 
alone  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  com- 
pany whispering  and  gazing  at  her. 

^Ibina,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  a  friend,  the 
voice  of  Bromley  Cheston,  was  completely 
overcome,  and  she  covered  her  face  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"Albina,"  said  Cheston,  "I  will  not  now 
ask  an  explanation;  I  see  that,  whatever  may 
have  happened,  you  had  best  go  homo." 

"Oh!  most  gladly,  most  thankfully,"  she  • 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with , 
sobs. 

Cheston  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  bow- 
ing to  Mrs.  Potts,  he  led   Albina  out  of  the  • 
apartment,  and  conducted  her  to  the-  stair-  - 
case,  whence  she  went  to  the  ladies'  room  to^ 
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compose  herself  a  little,  and  prepare  for  her 
departure. 

Cheston  then  sent  one  servant  for  a  car- 
riage, and  another  to  tell  Mr.  Potts  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him  in  the  hall.  Potts 
came  out  with  a  pale,  frightened  face,  and 
said: — 

"Indeed,  sir — indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  ask  the  women.  It  was  all  them, 
entirely.  It  was  the  women  that  laughed  at 
Miss  Albina,  and  whispered  about  her." 

"For  what?"  demanded  the  lieutenant. 
"I  insist  on  knowing  for  what  cause." 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Potts,  "she  came  here 
to  my  wife's  party,  after  Mrs.  Potts  had  sent 
her  a  note  desiring  her  to  stay  away  ;  which 
was  certainly  an  odd  thing  for  a  young  lady 
to  do." 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  exclaimed  Ches- 
ton ;  "  I  '11  stake  my  life  that  she  never  saw 
the  note.  And  now,  for  what  reason  did  Mrs. 
Potts  write  such  a  note  ?    How  did  she  dare — ' ' 

"Oh!"  replied  Potts,  stammering  and  hesi- 
tating, "  women  will  have  their  notions  ;  men 
are  not  half  so  particular  about  their  com- 
pany. Somehow,  after  Mrs.  Potts  had  in- 
vited Miss  Albina,  she  thought,  on  further 
consideration,  that  poor  Miss  Albina  was  not 
quite  genteel  enough  for  her  party.  You 
know  all  the  women  now  make  a  great  point 
of  being  genteel.  But,  indeed,  sir — observing 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  on  Cheston' s 
brow — indeed,  sir,  1  was  not  in  the  least  to 
blame.  It  was  altogether  the  fault  of  my 
wife." 

The  indignation  of  the  lieutenant  was  so 
highly  excited,  that  nothing  could  have 
checked  it  but  the  recollections  that  Potts 
was  in  his  own  house.  At  this  moment  Al- 
bina came  down  stairs,  and  Cheston  took  her 
hand  and  said  to  her  : — 

"Albina,  did  you  receive  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Potts  interdiciing  your  presence  at  the 
party?" 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Albina, 
amazed  at  the  question.  "Surely  she  did 
not  send  me  such  a  note." 

"Ye^she  did,  though,"  said  Potts,  quickly. 

"Is  it  then  necessary  for  me  to  say,"  said 
Albina,  indignantly,  "that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances nothing  could  have  induced  me 
to  enter  this  house,  now  or  ever?  I  saw  or 
heard  nothing  of  this  note.  And  is  this  the 
reason  that  I  have  been  treated  so  rudely — 
so  cruelly  ?" 


Upon  this  Mr.  Potts  made  his  escape,  and 
Cheston  having  put  Albina  into  the  car- 
riage, desired  the  coachman  to  wait  a  few 
moments.  He  then  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  approached  Mrs.  Potts  who  was 
standing  with  half  the  company  collected 
round  her,  and  explaining  with  great  volu- 
bility the  whole  history  of  Albina  Marsden. 
On  the  appearance  of  Cheston  she  stopped 
short,  and  all  her  auditors  looked  foolish. 

The  young  officer  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  first  addressing  Mrs.  Potts, 
he  said  to  her:   "In  justice  to  Miss  Marsden, 
I  have  returned,  madam,  to  inform  you  that 
your  note   of  interdiction,    with   which   yoa 
have   so    kindly  made   all  the    company  ac- 
quainted, was  till  this  moment  unknown  to 
that   young  lady.     But  even  had  she   come      J| 
wilfully,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  your      " 
prohibition,  no  circumstances  whatever  could 
justify  the  rudeness  with  which  I  find  she  has       ^ 
been  treated.     I  have  now  only  to  say  that  if      flj 
any  gentleman  presumes  either  here  or  here- 
after to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
Miss  Albina  Marsden,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
instance,  he  must  answer  to  me  for  the  con- 
sequences.    And  if  I  find  that  any  lady  has 
invidiously  misrepresented  this  occurrence,  I 
shall  insist  on   an  atonement  from  her  hus- 
band, her  brother,  or  her  admirer." 

He  then  bowed  and  departed,  and  the  com- 
pany looked  still  more  foolish. 

"This  lesson,"  thought  Cheston,  "will 
have  the  salutary  efi"ect  of  curing  Albina  of 
her  predominant  follies.  She  is  a  lovely  girl 
after  all,  and  when  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  her  mother  will  make  a  charming 
woman  and  an  excellent  wife." 

Before  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Marsden,  Cheston  had  made  Albina 
an  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand,  and  the  offer 
was  not  refused. 

Mrs.  Marsden  was  scarcely  surprised  at  the 
earliness  of  Albina's  return  from  the  party, 
for  she  had  a  secret  misgiving  that  all  was 
not  right,  that  the  suppression  of  the  note 
would  not  eventuate  well,  and  she  bitterly 
regretted  having  done  it.  When  her  daughter 
related  to  her  the  story  of  the  evening,  Mrs. 
Marsden  was  overwhelmed  with  compunction, 
and,  though  Cheston  was  present,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  acknowledging  at  once  her 
culpability,  for  it  certainly  deserved  no  softer 
name.  Cheston  and  Albina  were  shocked  at 
this   disclosure,   but  in  compassion  to   Mrs. 
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Marsden  they  forbore  to  add  to  her  distress 
by  a  single  comment.  Cheston  shortly  after 
took  his  leave,  saying  to  Albina,  as  he  de- 
parted:  **  I  hope  you  are  done  for  ever  with 
Mrs.  Washington  Potts." 

Next  morning  Cheston  seriously  but  kindly 
expostulated  with  Albina  and  her  mother  on 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  sacrificing  their 
comfort,  their  time,  their  money,  and  indeed 
their  self-respect  to  the  paltry  distinction  of 
being  capriciously  noticed  by  a  few  vain,  silly, 
heartless  people,  inferior  to  themselves  in 
everything  but  in  wealth  and  in  a  slight  tinc- 
ture of  soi-disant  fashion  ;  and  who,  after  all, 
only  took  them  on  or  threw  them  off  as  it 
suited  their  own  convenience. 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,  Bromley,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Marsden.  "I  begin  to  view  these 
things  in  their  proper  light,  and,  as  Albina  re- 
marks, we  ought  to  profit  by  this  last  lesson. 
To  tell  the  exact  truth,  I  have  heard  since  I 
came  to  town  that  Mrs.  Washington  Potts  is, 
after  all,  by  no  means  in  the  first  circle,  and 
it  is  whispered  that  she  and  her  husband  are 
both  of  very  low  origin. 

**No  matter  for  her  circle  or  her  origin," 
said  Cheston,  "  in  our  country  the  only  ac- 
knowledged distinction  should  be  that  which 
is  denoted  by  superiority  of  mind  and  man- 
ners." 

Next  day  Lieutenant  Cheston  escorted  Mrs. 
Marsden  and  Albina  back  to  their  own  home — 
and  a  week  afterwards  he  was  sent  unexpect- 
edly on  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies. 

He  returned  in  the  spring,  and  found  Mrs. 
Marsden  more  rational  than  he  had  ever 
known  her,  and  Albina  highly  improved  by  a 
judicious  course  of  reading  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  her,  and  still  moi'e  by  her  in- 
timacy with  a  truly  genteel,  highly  talented, 
and  very  amiable  family  from  the  eastward, 
who  had  recently  bought  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  whose  society  she  often  wondered 
at  the  infatuation  which  had  led  her  to  fancy 
such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,  with 
whom,  of  course,  she  never  had  any  further 
communication. 

A  recent  and  very  large  bequest  to  Bromley 
Cheston  from  a  distant  relation,  made  it  no 
longer  necessary  that  the  young  lieutenant 
should  wait  for  promotion  before  he  married 
Albina ;  and  accordingly  their  union  took 
place  immediately  on  his  return. 

Before  the  Montagues  left  Philadelphia  to 
prosecute  their  journey  to  the  South,  there 


arrived  an  acquaintance  of  theirs  from  Eng- 
land, who  injudiciously  "told  the  secrets  of 
his  prison-house,"  and  make  known  in  whis- 
pers "not  loud,  but  deep,"  that  Mr.  Dudley 
Montague,  of  Normancourt  Park,  Hants  (^alias 
Mr.  John  Wilkins,  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street, 
Clerkenwell),  had  long  been  well  known  in 
London  as  a  reporter  for  a  newspaper;  that  he 
had  recently  married  a  widow,  the  ci-devant 
governess  of  a  Soraers  Town  Boarding-school, 
who  had  drawn  her  ideas  of  fashionable  life 
from  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  and 
who  famished  her  pupils  so  much  to  her  own 
profit,  that  she  had  been  able  to  retire  on  a 
•  sort  of  fortune.  With  the  assistance  of  this 
fund,  she  and  her  daughter — the  young  lady 
was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  her  mother's 
first  marriage — had  accompanied  Mr.  Wilkins 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  all  three  assuming  the 
lordly  name  of  Montague,  as  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  republicans  with  proper 
awe.  The  truth  was,  that  for  a  suitable  con- 
sideration proffered  by  a  tory  publisher,  the 
soi-disant  Mr.  Montague  had  undertaken  to 
add  another  octavo  to  the  numerous  volumes 
of  gross  misrepresentation  and  real  ignorance 
that  profess  to  contain  an  impartial  account 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

LOVING  EYES. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  T.  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 

I  KNOW  where  there  's  a  fountain, 

All  filled  with  Heaven's  own  dew. 
Whence  flow  glad  rays  of  brightness, 

And  tinged  with,  ether  blue  : 
Its  sunny  beams,  quick  moving. 

Soon  bound  me  in  their  spell. 
And  taught  sweet  hopes  of  loving 

Within  my  heart  to  dwell. 

And  when  I  bathed  within  it, 

My  heart  grew  brighter  yet. 
And  washad  away  the  shadows 

Of  many  a  dai-k  regret : 
I  joyed  in  sinking  und^- 

Its  clear  and  shining  Vave, 
Lost  in  ecstatic  wonder, 

My  heart  found  there  its  grave. 

Know  you  aught  of  this  fountain, 

Whei'e  crystal  sparkles  play  ? 
Or  aught  of  beams  of  sunshine 

That  come  with  azure  ray? 
In  Love's  own  eyes  the  sweetness 

Of  this  deep  fount  is  lain, 
Hearts  bathed  iu  full  completeness, 

Will  never  rise  again. 


Leisure  is  a  very  pleasant  garment,  but  is 
a  very  bad  one  for  constant  wear. 
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BY     S.     ANNIE    FKOST. 


Kitty  Clekmoxt  sat  at  the  piano,  letting  her 
white  fingers  toj  with  the  keys,  bringing  out 
little  snatches  of  melody,  rich  chords,  or 
sweeping  preludes,  which  her  practised  hands 
can  improvise  in  idle  moments.  Kitty's  face 
was  full  of  joy;  smiles  like  sunshine  swept 
over  her  lips,  and  parted  them,  revealing  the 
wealth  of  gleaming  pearls  within  ;  the  little 
head,  that  bore  so  regally  its  rich  braids  and 
curls,  now  nodded  gleefully  in  answer  to  her' 
thoughts,  and  a  rich  color  dyed  her  cheeks, 
evidently  called  there  by  excitement.  Kitty 
was  always  lovely,  sometimes  haughty,  with 
a  pride  that  well  became  her  tall,  graceful 
fi'gure  and  classic  features  ;  sometimes  full  of 
bewildering  rairthfulness  that  showed  to  great 
advantage  her  large  hazel  eyes  and  exquisite 
mouth.  To-day  she  was  all  smiles.  Suddenly 
she  swept  the  piano  keys  with  a  sparkling 
passage,  and  sang,  with  a  rich,  clear  voice, 
the  chorus  of  an  old,  old  song  : — 

"Down  the  burn,  Davie,  love! 

Down  the  burn,  Davie,  love! 

Down  the  burn,  Davie,  love, 

And  I  will  follow  thee  !" 

"If  that  is  meant  for  a  real  invitation, 
Kitty,  get  your  hat,"  cried  a  hearty  voice, 
and  the  next  moment  a  figure  appeared  on 
the  sill  pf  the  window,  ready  to  spring  into 
the  room. 

Kitty's  head  was  raised  with  something  of 
its  proudest  carriage  for  a  moment,  but  the 
joy  within  her  was  too  great  to  be  kept  still ; 
so  she  sprang  up  to  welcome  the  intruder 
with — ■ 

"Oh,  Edward,  have  you  heard  the  news?" 

"Not  a  word.  What  is  it  ?  Dutch  taken 
Holland?" 

"  The  law-suit  is  decided  in  our  favor  !" 

"  What  law-suit  ?     I  don't  understand  !" 

"Why,  that  horrid  suit  that  has  kept  us 
here  in  this  dismally  stupid  Mill  Village  for 
so  long.     Did  father  never  tell  you  ?" 

"Never!" 

"You  knew  we  lived  in  New  York  before 
we  came  here,  did  you  not?" 

^'Yes."  All  the  young  man's  answers 
came  in  a  low,  constrained  voice,  as  if  they 
were  choking  him. 

"Well,  there  was  some  property  in  real 
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estate  that  belonged  to  father  that  became 
involved  in  some  way,  nearly  three  years 
ago,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  law  about 
it ;  at  the  same  time,  business  troubles  pressed 
upon  him,  and  from  the  position  of  a  rich 
man  he  suddenly  found  himself  reduced  to  a 
scarcity  of  money,  and  with  an  expensive 
law-suit  draining  every  resource.  He  told  me 
all  about  it,  though  I  was  not  sixteen,  and  we 
agreed  to  break  up  our  expensive  establish- 
ment in  New  York,  dismiss  all  the  servants, 
except  one,  and  come  here  into  this  little 
place  (mine,  you  know,  inherited  from  my 
mother),  and  wait  the  issue  of  the  suit.  Last 
night  the  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from  father, 
who  has  been  in  New  York  over  a  month,  and 
I  am  to  get  all  ready  to  start  for  our  old  home 
again  in  a  few  days.  Meantime  I  must  go 
and  visit  the  old  nooks  and  corners  where  we 
have  enjoyed  such  blessed  walks,  see  all  my 
poor  folks,  bid  all  my  friends  good-by,  and 
help  dear  Miss  Lee  to  pack  up  what  we  take 
with  us  home.     Is  it  not  delightful?"  u 

"Delightful!"  said   her   companion,  with      ■ 
pale,  quivering  lips. 

"Why,  Edward,  what  ails  you?  Hav'n't 
you  been  talking  of  going  to  New  York  ever 
since  you  came  of  age,  and  pretending  that 
you  only  delayed  because — because" 

"  Because  I  loved  you  so  fondly  I  could  not 
leave  you!" 

"And  now,"  she  cried,  astonished. 

"Now  I  see  why  your  father  refused  to 
allow  any  engagement  to  exist  between  us. 
He  said  you  were  young,  must  see  more  of 
life,  more  of  the  world,  before  you  were  affi- 
anced." 

"And  you  think" — 

"  I  think  that,  now,  when  you  will  be  a 
great  heiress,  the  poor  country  lawyer  may 
as  well  say  adieu  at  once." 

The  slender  neck  arched  haughtily,  as 
Kitty  answered : — 

"  As  you  wish  !" 

But,  already,  the  young  man  had  repented 
his  bitterness,  and  from  his  lips  came  burning 
words  of  love  that  found  each  one  an  echo  in 
the  heart  they  coveted.  Loving  with  all 
youth's  fervor  and  frankness,  these  two  hearts 
clung  closely  together.     Vows,  that  were  but 
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repetitions  of  the  past,  were  renewed,  and 
the  long  evening  coming  creeping  on,  found 
the  lovers  still  together. 

The  next  week  a  large  travelling  carriage 
bore  away  from  Mill  Village  Kitty,  Miss  Lee, 
her  governess,  and  the  one  servant  of  the 
small  establishment,  leaving  Edward  Curtis, 
nearly  broken-hearted,  watching  the  idol  of 
his  dreams  as  she  was  whirled  away  from  liim. 

"  Remember  427 St.     I  shall  expect 

to  see  you  often,  and  see  you  soon,"  were 
-Kitty's  parting  words. 

See  her  soon.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  the  young 
lawyer  shrank  from  this  parting. 

Two  years  before,  when  he  had  come,  an 
orphan  boy,  to  finish  his  law  studies  with  his 
uncle,  the  lawyer  of  Mill  Village,  his  one 
dream  of  the  future,  his  one  ambition  had 
been  to  become  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
make  the  world  ring  with  his  name.  His 
inheritance  from  his  parents  gave  him  a  small 
but  certain  income,  sufficient  for  all  his  ex- 
penses, while  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  and  admission  to  the  bar,  and  the 
future  held  out  only  golden  visions  of  fame 
and  wealth. 

Then  he  met  Kitty.  Beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, full  of  grace  and  winning  charms, 
she  seemed,  to  his  country-bred  eyes,  a  per- 
sonification of  his  ideal  dreams  of  woman. 
Living  in  a  quiet  little  cottage,  near  his  un- 
cle's more  pretentious  brick  building,  dress- 
ing with  simplicity,  and  bearing  in  the  house- 
hold arrangements  every  mark  of  limited 
means,  he  had  never  thought  of  her  worldly 
position  as  superior  to  his  own.  Her  own 
radiant  self  he  worshipped,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  found  his  own  manly  beauty 
and  fine  intellect  winning  their  way  to  the 
heart  he  coveted.  The  course  of  true  love 
ran  very  smooth,  until  he  screwed  up  his 
courage  and  made  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
Then  Kitty's  father,  a  gentleman  who  seldom 
came  from  New  York,  and  was  but  little 
known  to  the  aspiring  lover,  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  contemptuously 
rejected  the  offer.  They  were  too  young  to 
think  of  marriage,  said  this  arbitrary  papa ; 
and  so  matters  stood  when  the  overwhelming 
news  of  the  successful  law-suit  broke  upon 
the  young  lawyer. 

Fearing  the  worst,  he  turned  from  the  de- 
serted cottage,  after  the  carriage  was  out  of 
sight,  to  make  his  preparations  to  reside  in 
New  York.     He   had   been   admitted   to  the 
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bar,  and  was  resolved  to  seek  the  first  fruits 
of  his  boyish  dreams  in  the  metropolis.  A 
great  lawyer,  perhaps  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  might  aspire  to  Miss  Kitty's  hand 
were  she  ever  so  rich. 

Full  of  these  dreams  he  made  all  his  ar- 
rangements, writing  daily  to  New  York,  and 
wondering,  with  quick  fear,  why  no  answer 
came  to  any  of  his  ardent  epistles.  Weeks 
glided  by,  when  one  morning  there  came  a 
tiny  note.  It  was  the  first  he  had  received 
in  the  well-known  handwriting,  since  his 
darling  had  left  Mill  Village,  and  it  contained 
only  this : — 

"St.  Valentine's  Day. 
"  Father  has  forbidden  me  to  write  to  you, 
or  think  of  you,  but  I  send  you  a  Valentine. 
We  sail  for  Europe  to-morrow,  to  be  gone  two 
years.  Do  not  forget  me,  for  I  am,  and  ever 
shall  be,  Yours,  faithfully,         Kitty." 

That  was  all !  The  post-mark  "  New  York, 
Feb.  14th."  This  was  the  16th,  so  they  were 
already  gone. 

In  the  mean  time  Kitty  had  been  kept  in  a 
whirl  of  excitement  and  anticipation.  Her 
father,  who  in  the  past  three  years  had  been 
only  the  anxious  careworn  principal  in  a  per- 
plexing law-suit,  became  again  her  companion 
and  friend.  The  property,  so  long  involved, 
had  increased  immensely  in  value,  and  when 
all  was  arranged,  Mr.  Clermont  found  himself 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York.  In- 
vesting his  property  with  care,  he  next  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  Kitty. 

"We  will  go  to  Europe,  my  darling.  You 
shall  have  all  the  compensation  wealth  can 
ofl'er  for  your  three  years  of  retirement.  With 
your  beauty  and  talent  you  will  make  a  sen- 
sation in  society,  Kitty." 

"But,  father,  Edward"— 

"Pho!  pho !  Edward,  indeed.  Now,  you 
cannot  suppose,  with  such  a  brilliant  future 
before  you,  I  am  going  to  let  you  throw  your- 
self away  upon  a  country  lawyer." 

"  But,  father,  I  love  him  !" 

"You  think  so,  my  dear.  You  have  never 
seen  anything  of  society,  and  have  had  no 
attention  from  gentlemen  of  standing.  Wait 
till  you  see  the  world,  my  dear." 

"  But,  father,  if,  after  I  have  seen  the 
world" — 

"H-m.  Well,  my  dear,  we  will  make  an 
agreement.  Promise  me  to  cease  to  think  of 
him,  to  neither  write  nor  allow  him  to  write 
for  two  years,   to  judge  of  other  men,    and 
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then,  when  we  return  from  Europe,  you  find 
him  still  constant,  and  you  are  not  entirely 
cured  of  your  silly  partiality,  I  will  not  oppose 
his  proposal." 

"I  cannot  promise  to  forget  him;  but,  as 
you  forbade  me  to  write,  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
here,  I  have  obeyed  you.  We  sail  to-morrow  ; 
to-day  is  St.  Valentine's  day.  Let  me  send 
him  one  farewell  letter.  Stay — "  and  she 
seated  herself  at  her  father's  desk,  and  ra- 
pidly wrote  poor  Edward's  Valentine.  "Read 
this  !"  and  she  handed  him  the  open  note. 

'*  H-m-m !  Well,  that  will  do  !  If  his  love 
can  live  on  that  amount  of  encouragement, 
why — why  I  don't  know  but  he  will  be  worthy 
even  of  my  Kitty." 

"Kate,  now,  if  you  please.  Miss  Lee  de- 
clares Kitty  to  be  entirely  too  childish  for 
what  she  is  pleased  to  call  my  '  present  posi- 
tion,' so  I  am  Miss  Kate  Clermont,  at  your 
service,"  and  she  dropped  him  a  sweeping 
courtesy.  "Now,  father,  our  agreement  shall 
be  a  fair  one.  You  have  given  your  promise 
after  two  years'  probation ;  on  my  part,  I 
promise  never  to  speak  of  Edward,  to  join  you 
in  pleasure-seeking  to  your  full  content ; 
to  test  my  love  fairly  by  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  for  two  years  to  belong  only  to 
society  and  ray  father." 

Could  Edward  have  heard  the  compact,  his 
hopes  would  have  sunk  still  lower.  As  it 
was,  the  world  looked  dark  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lover.  The  old  aspirations  and  hopes  would 
not  come  back  without  the  crushed  hopes  of 
distinction  for  her  sake  intruding  into  the 
visions,  and  for  months  after  the  modest  office 
was  opened  in  New  York,  its  occupant  moped 
and  pined  for  the  past.  Then  came  his  first 
brief,  his  first  cause,  his  first  success.  The 
flame  of  ambition  was  fired,  and  professional 
distinction  lay  before  him,  to  seek  and  win. 
Throwing  all  his  youthful  energy  into  the 
struggle,  he  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer, 
with  the  plaudits  of  his  colleagues  ringing  in 
his  ears.  He  had  opened  the  ball  well,  and 
it  must  not  be  his  own  inertness  that  lost  the 
prize. 

Mouths  passed  away,  a  year,  but  no  word 
from  Kitty.  Every  cause  he  pleaded  was  add- 
ing new  honor  to  his  name ;  society  opened 
kor  doors  to  the  rising  young  lawyer ;  his  time 
was  rapidly  filling  with  professional  duties, 
and  more  than  one  belle  was  ready  to  smile 
upon  iiim.  Steadily  resisting  many  tempta- 
tions to.  idleness,  many  worse  allurements  of 


city  life,  he  made  his  profession  his  goddess, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  win  a  high  place 
in  her  court.  Days  of  active  work,  long  even- 
ings of  close  study,  nights  of  exhaustion  were 
placing  his  name  high  on  the  rolls,  while 
youth  and  perfect  health  kept  the  balance  of 
physical  and  mental  power  even.  He  went 
but  little  into  society,  only  enough  to  rub  oflF 
country  awkwardness,  and  acquire  an  easy 
address  and  graceful  carriage.  But  even  that 
little  was  a  torture.  Everywhere  he  heard  of 
Kitty.  She  had  been  in  Paris,  received  at 
court,  feted  and  sought  for  by  those  high  in 
rank.  She  was  a  belle,  an  heiress,  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  the  pet  of  society,  her  father's 
idol,  and,  worst  thing  of  all,  "  a  great  catch." 

Two  years,  three  passed  ;  but  Mr.  Clermont 
still  wandered  in  Europe,  while  Kitty  drank 
deep  the  pleasures  of  society.  No  wish  un- 
gratified,  no  whim  disregarded.  She  was  her 
father's  one  object  of  love  and  care. 

She  had  altered  in  these  years  of  careless 
pleasure-seeking.  The  slender  figure  was 
more  fully  developed,  and  carried  with  an 
easy,  graceful  pride,  that  would  have  suited 
a  duchess.  The  rich,  full  voice  of  her  girl- 
hood had  been  trained  by  tuition  and  prac- 
tice, till  many  a  prima  donna  might  have 
envied  its  flexibility  and  power.  The  large, 
soft  eyes,  always  expressive,  were  often  filled 
with  deeper  meaning,  and  reflected  hours  of 
earnest  thought.  Kitty  was  fulfilling  her 
promise,  but  she  was  testing  her  heart.  Her 
father  had  pleaded  for  one  more  year  of  delay, 
though  even  he  admitted  that  Edward  Curtis, 
the  rising  young  lawyer  of  his  country's  me- 
tropolis, was  not  exactly  the  Edward  of  Mill 
Village.  More  than  one  titled  name  had  been 
ofi"ered  for  Kitty's  acceptance,  and  Miss  Lee 
was  often  tempted  to  expostulate  over  the 
"chances"  her  young  charge  threw  away  so 
carelessly,  but  the  young  heiress  queened  it 
regally,  and  society  followed  and  admired  her. 

"St.  Valentine's  Day!  Three  years  since 
I  received  this,"  mused  Edward  Curtis,  as  be 
took  a  wee  note  from  the  secret  drawer  of  his 
private  writing-desk.  "Three  years  ago! 
She  has  forgotten  me  !  Well,  well !"  and  he 
sighed  heavily.  "  It  was  a  faithful  heart  I 
ofl"ered  her." 

"Mail,  sir!"  said  the  office-boy,  handing 
him  a  black  tin  box  to  open. 

"All  right!"  was  the  response,  and  the 
little  note  was  restored  to  its  hiding-place, 
and  the  lawyer  ready   for  business.     There 
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were  many  yellow  envelopes  to  open,  many 
letters  requiring,  no  doubt,  instant  attention, 
but  the  lawyer  stood  spell-bound,  gazing  at 
one  dainty  white  envelope,  directed  in  a  lady's 
hand,  sealed  with  a  tiny  "heartsease." 

It  was  many  minutes  before  he  opened  it, 
but  at  last  the  seal  was  broken,  and  he  read : — 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 

««427 St.,  3  P.M. 

Faithfully,  Kitty." 

She  was  superbly  dressed  for  dinner  com- 
pany when  the  servant  ushered  him  into  the 
magnificent  parlors,  and  Edward  felt  almost 
awkward  before  her  gracefully  worded  wel- 
come, her  finished  courtesy  of  manner ;  but 
as  the  door  closed  after  the  tall  footman,  a 
well-remembered  smile  greeted  him,  and  his 
open  arms  received  the  dear  Kitty  of  three 
years  ago. 

She  told  him  of  the  compact  she  had  made 
and  kept,  and  then  led  him  to  the  library, 
where  a  stately  old  gentleman  who  had  once 
frowned  upon  him,  welcomed  him  as — 

*'  My  dear  son." 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  Edward !  Our 
house-warming,  you  know,"  said  Kitty. 

*'  I  expect  many  old  friends,"  said  Mr.  Cler- 
mont, "  to  whom  I  shall  be  delighted  to  pre- 
sent, my  Kitty's  Valentine." 


THE  JUDGMENTS  OF  WOMEN. 

In  a  conversation  we  once  held  with  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  the  Church,  he  made  this 
fine  observation:  "We  will  say  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  sex  usually  conduct 
an  argument ;  but  the  intuitive  judgments  of 
women  are  often  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
the  conclusions  which  we  reach  by  an  elabo- 
rate process  of  reasoning.  No  man  that  has 
an  intelligent  wife,  or  is  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  educated  women,  will  dispute  this. 
Times  without  number  you  must  have  known 
tJiem  to  decide  questions  on  the  instant,  and 
with  unerring  accuracy,  which  you  had  been 
poring  over  for  hours,  perhaps,  with  no  other 
result  than  to  find  yourself  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  tangled  maze  of  difficulties. 
It  were  hardly  generous  to  allege  that  they 
achieve  these  facts  less  by  reasoning  than  a 
sort  of  sagacity  which  approximates  to  the 
sure  instincts  of  the  animal  races ;  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  remark 
of  a  witty  French  writer :  that  when  a  man 
has  toiled,  step  by  step,  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 


he  will  be  sure  to  find  a  woman  at  the  top ; 
but  she  will  not  be  able  to  tell  how  she  got 
there.  How  she  got  there,  however,  is  of 
little  moment.  If  the  conclusions  a  woman 
has  reached  are  sound,  that  is  all  that  con- 
cerns us.  And  that  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
sound  on  the  practical  matters  of  domestic 
and  secular  life,  nothing  but  prejudice  or  self- 
conceit  can  prevent  us  from  acknowledging. 
The  inference,  therefore,  is  unavoidable,  that 
the  man  who  thinks  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
take  counsel  with  an  intelligent  wife  stands 
in  his  own  light,  and  betrays  that  lack  of  judg- 
ment which  he  tacitly  attributes  to  her." 
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BY  JUNE   WINCHESTER. 

On,  wherefore,  foolish  hearts,  to  earthly  idols  clinging:, 

Clinging  with  fondest  love  to  things  of  clay  ! 
When,  for  your  search,  there  may  be  had  a  kingdom, 

Whose  glories  never,  never  fade  away. 
And  we,  God's  children,  heirs  to  this  glorious  kingdom, 

Must  reach  it  by  the  path  that  Christ  has  trod  ; 
There  He,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  our  Elder  Brother, 

Waits  to  receive  us  to  his  blest  abode. 

The  path  that  leads  to  it  is  dark  and  narrow  ; 

Yet  in  it  we  are  sure  our  Lord  to  meet ; 
For  he  hatli  said,  "  I,  I  will  go  before  you, 

And  make  rough  places  smooth  unto  your  feet." 
Each  sinful  thought,  each  selfish  deed  we  conquer, 

Unholy  tempers  that  we  oveKome, 
Each  kind  deed  that  we  do  for  love  of  Jesus, 

Are  steps  that  lead  us  nearer  to  our  home. 

As  earnestly  we  strive  our  Lord  to  follow, 

Subduing  self,  putting  our  foes  to  flight, 
The  Palace  gates  unfold  unto  our  vision, 

Flooding  our  pathway  with  celestial  light. 
Led  by  this  light,  our  footsteps  cannot  falter, 

Feeling  so  strong  because  our  Master 's  nigh, 
Eyes  heavenward  turned,  Christ's  banner  o'er  us  waving, 

We  can  the  tempter  and  his  wiles  defy. 
Until  at  last — the  toilsome  journey  over, 

The  hills,  the  everlasting  hills  in  sight ; 
Our  Kingdom  gained  ;  we  cast  aside  our  armor, 

And  enter,  clothed  in  robes  of  dazzling  light. 


Industry. — There  is  no  art  or  science  that 
is  too  difficult  for  industry  to  attain  to.  It  is 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a  man  under- 
stood and  valued  in  all  countries,  and  by  all 
nations  ;  it  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that 
turns  all  metals,  and  even  stones,  into  gold, 
and  suffers  not  want  to  break  into  its  dwell- 
ing ;  it  is  the  northwest  passage,  that  brings 
the  merchant's  ships  to  him  as  soon  as  he  can 
desire.  In  a  word,  industry  conquers  all  ene- 
mies, and  makes  fortune  itself  pay  contribu- 
tion. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  FEBRUAHY. 

BONNETS,  PALETOT,  BOY'S  JACKET,  PINAFORE,  SLEEVE,  ETC.  ETC. 


Fig.  1. — Opera  bonnet  of  blue  velvet.  The 
crown  is  formed  of  narrow  velvet  bands  caught 
bj  pearl  ornaments.  A  white  bird  is  perched 
on  the  crown.     The  bonnet  is  also  ornamented 


Fig.  1. 


by  leaves  of  blue  velvet  veined  with  silver. 
The  inside  trimming  consists  of  a  band  of 
blue  velvet  and  pearl  ornaments. 

Fig.  2. — Bridal  bonnet  of  white  uncut  velvet, 

Pig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


with  a  thin  crown  covered  with  white  flowers. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  crown  is  a  fanciful 
white  plume.  The  cape  is  formed  of  two 
rows  of  deep  blonde  lace.  White  flowers, 
with  blonde,  compose  the  inside  trimming. 
Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. — Bonnet  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  a  heavy  plait  of  scarlet  velvet  and  a 
bunch  of  scarlet  velvet  leaves.  The  crown  of 
the  bonnet  fits  over  the  waterfall,  and  tho 
plait  of  velvet  rests  on  the  hair.     The  inside 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.S. 


trimming  is  formed  of  scarlet  velvet  and  white 
flowers. 

Fig.   4. — Bonnet  of  rose-colored  silk,  with 
full  crown  of  black  velvet.     A  fall  of  white 
blonde   and  loops  of  velvet  ribbon  take  the 
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place   of    a   cape.     The    inside   trimming    )3 
formed  of  pink  roses  and  black  velvet. 

Fig.  5. — This  bonnet  is  somewhat  of  the 
Empire  shape.  The  front  is  of  quilted  white 
silk,  and  a  band  of  the  same  forms  the  cape. 
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At  the  left  side  a  bird  called  the  Cardinal,  the 
body  bright  red,  the  tail  black.  Black  strings, 
a  narrow  red  ribbon  quilled  at  the  edge. 
Tulle  cap,  with  tress  of  black  lace  and  flowers. 


Fig.  6. — Bonnet  of  quilted  gray  satin,  with 
crown  and  strings  of  Magenta  silk.  The 
flowers  are  of  Magenta  velvet,  with  black 
velvet  leaves. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  7. — Black  velvet  paletSf,  cut  slightly 
into  the  figure  in  the  back,  and  loose  in  front. 
The  trimming  consists  of  straps  of  gimp  dotted 
with  jet  beads,  and  finished  with  large  jet 
buttons. 

Figs.  8  and  9. — Jacket  and  waistcoat  for  a 
little  boy  from  four  to  six  years  old.     This  is 

Fig.  8. 


a  nice  pattern  of  a  jacket  for  a  little  boy.     It 
is  made  of  black  velvet,  and  fits  the  figure  ; 


the  round  basque  is  open  at  the  back,  and 

has  a  pocket  covered  with  square  revers  on 

each  side.     It  is  trimmed  with  black  stamped 

Fig.  9. 


silk  braid  and  round  steel  buttons.  The 
sleeves  have  pointed  revers,  ornaiMeuted  in 
the  same  way. 

Fig.  10. — This  is  a  useful  sort  of  pinafore  for 
a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old,  and  the 
trimming  makes  it  look  bright  and  pretty.    It 
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is  made  of  iine  brown  Holland,  and  worked 
round  the  bottom,  neck,  sleeves,  and  pockets, 
with    a    pattern    in    narrow    scarlet    worsted 

Fig.  10. 


braid,  which  has  the  advantage  of  washing 
perfectly  welL  The  pinafore  is  gathered  in 
round  a  square  plain  piece  at  the  top,  which 
is  lined  and  corded.  The  sleeves 'are  merely 
epaulets,  slightly  gathered  and  scalloped  out. 
The  pockets  are  cut  out  and  made  apart,  and 
then  sewn  upon  the  pinafore. 

Fig.  11. 


Fig.  11. — Sleeve,  with  linen  cuff  ornamented 
with  medallions  of  Cluny  guipure. 


OPERA-HOOD. 

(See  engraving,  page  V2Q.) 

Materials. — Two  skeins  of  white  and  one  of  colored 
eider  yarn.  For  the  hood,  a  pair  of  kuittinij  pins,  No.  1 1 
bell  gauge,  and  one  pin,  No.  19.  For  tho  border,  a  steel 
netting  needle,  and  a  mesh  No.  2. 

KNITTED  UOOP. 

Commence  with  the  white  wool.  Cast  on 
141  stitches  rather  loosely,  using  one  of  the 
large  pins.  The  small  pin  is  only  used  in 
every  fourth  row  of  the  pattern. 

1st  row.  Knit  the  2  first  stitches  together, 
and  the  rest  of  the  row  quite  plain. 

2d.  The  same  as  the  1st  row. 

3cZ.  Pearl  the  2  first  stitches  together,  then 
pearl  the  rest  of  the  row. 

Ath.  With  the  small  pin  knit  the  2  first 
stitches  together,  *,  then  make  a  stitch  and 
knit  every  2  stitches  together.  Repeat  from 
*  to  the  end.  "To  make  a  stitch" — the  wool 
is  brought  forward  between  the  pins. 

These  4  rows  form  the  pattern,  and  they  are 
to  be  repeated  until  the  work  is  reduced  to  six 
stitches,  it  having  been  decreased  one  stitch 
each  row.     Cast  off  the  remaining  stitches. 

THE  NETTED  BORDER. 

Fill  the  needle  with  the  white  wool.  Com- 
mence on  a  foundation  string,  and,  using  No* 
2  mesh,  net  780  stitches,  this  being  the  num- 
ber required  to  make  sufficient  trimmings  to 
go  all  round  the  hood;  it  may,  however,  b«* 
worked  in  two  pieces,  netting  360  for  the 
back,  and  420  for  the  sides  and  front. 

After  the  1st  row  is  worked,  net  2  rows  more 
plain ;  then  with  the  colored  wool,  doubled, 
net  a  plain  row. 

These  4  rows  are  now  to  be  turned,  running 
the  string  in  the  colored  row  ;  then  on  the 
other  side  work  with  the  white  wool  two  rows 
more,  and  one  row  with  the  colored  wool ; 
take  out  the  string,  as  this  completes  the 
netting. 

To  plait  the  trimming,  use  a  rug  needle 
and  the  white  wool ;  commence  in  the  centre 
row  of  the  netting,  and  make  a  box-plait  with 
five  stitches,  sewing  it  together  in  the  centre ; 
then  leave  one  stitch  between  the  plaits,  and 
continue  forming  them  until  all  the  netting  is 
used. 

These  plaits  are  now  secured  at  the  top  by 
tying  every  six  stitches  of  each  side  together, 
in  the  row  under  the  colored  one ;  the  stitches 
should  only  be  just  caught  together,  and  the 
ends  of  the  wool  knotted  and  cut  close. 
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The  boi-dei'  is  sewed  round  tlie  hood,  and 
then  the  point  of  each  plait,  which  lies  over 
the  knitting,  should  be  tacked  to  the  right 
side  of  the  work,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  to  keep  the  trimming  firm. 

An  extra  length  of  trimming,  netted  in  the 
same  manner,  is  to  be  made  to  form  a  double 
border  across  the  point  at  the  front  of  the 
hood ;  this  will  require  150  stitches.  The 
inner  border  at  the  back  should  be  300 
stitches,  and  netted  as  before  ;  but  the  plaits 
are  not  to  be  so  close  as  at  the  edge  of  the 
hood. 


CROCHET. 

DiRECTIONS    FOR   TWEXTY-FODR    CROCHET   DOYLEYS 
IN  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  OPEN  PATTERNS. 

This  doyley  is  worked  round  and  round ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
ferent rounds  being  perceived,  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  each  separately.  Most  of  the  rounds 
are  done  in  tlie  long  stitch  used  in  single  open 
crochet.  The  commencing  stitch  for  each 
round  that   begins  with  a  long  stitch  is  as 


fasten  off  the  round,  you  will  find  the  com- 
mencing stitch  is  deficient  the  chain  stitch  at 
the  top ;  to  make  this,  insert  the  crochet 
through  the  loop  of  the  2d  stitch,  and  draw 
the  cotton  through;  this  will  produce  2  loops 
on  your  crochet,  draw  one  through  the  other, 
cut  off  the  cotton  and  draw  it  tlirough  to  the 
right  side  without  taking  it  again  on  the  cro- 
chet, then  put  your  crochet  through  from  the 
back  and  take  this  end  to  the  wrong  side,  tie 
the  two  ends  together  in  a  firm  knot,  and  cut 
them  off.  Boar's-head  cotton.  No.  8  or  10, 
and  a  crochet  needle,  No.  16,  are  recom- 
mended. 

FIRST  DOYLEY. 

(^Another  will  be  given  in  the  March  number.) 

Tie  a  piece  round  about  this  size  (j  and 
cut  off  the  ends. 

1st  round.  Work  into  the  hole  3  long  stitches, 
make  3  chain  stitches  after  the  3d,  repeat  this 
6  times. 

2(1.  Work  3  long  stitches  over  the  3  long 
stitches  of  last  round,  make  4  chain  stitches 
and  repeat. 


follows  •  Lay  the  end  of  your  cotton  between 
your  work  and  your  forefinger,  take  the  cot- 
ton up  on  the  crochet  and  work  into  the  loop 
or  into  the  hole  (as  each  row  will  mention), 
draw  the  cotton  through ;  you  will  now  have 
2  stitches  on  your  crochet,  draw  the  cotton 
again  through  one  of  these  stitches,  and  tlien 
through  the  tvvo,  this  makes  the  1st  stitch  ; 
the  others  are  done-  in  the   usual  way.     To 


dd.  Work  2  long  stitches  into  the  first  long 
stitch  of  last  round,  1  long  stitch  into  the  2d, 
2  long  stitches  into  the  3d,  make  4  chain 
stitches,  and  repeat. 

4th.  Work  2  long  stitches  into  the  1st  and 
5th  long  stitch  of  last  round,  and  one  into 
each  of  the  other  3,  make  4  chain  stitches, 
and  repeat. 

5.7i.   Work  one  long  stitch  into  the  last  of 
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the  4  chain  stitches  of  last  round,  2  long 
stitches  into  the  1st  of  the  long  stitches  of 
last  round,  1  long  stitch  into  each  of  the  5 
next,  2  into  the  next,  and  1  into  the  1st  of 
the  4  chain  stitches  of  last  round,  make  4 
chain  stitches,  and  repeat. 

Qth.  Work  one  long  stitch  into  the  last  of 
the  4  chain  stitches  of  last  round,  1  long 
stitch  into  each  of  the  11  of  last  round,  1  long 
stitch  into  tho^lst  of  the  4  chain  stitches, 
make  3  chain  stitches,  and  repeat. 

Ith.  Work  one  long  stitch,  make  2  chain 
stiches,  miss  one  loop,  and  repeat. 

Sth.  Work  a  long  stitch  into  each  hole  in 
last  round,  make  2  chain  stitches  between 
each. 

9th.  The  same  as  8th. 

10th.  Work  1  long  stitch  into  every  loop. 

11th.  Work  a  stitch  of  double  crochet,  make 
7  chain  stitches,'  miss  2  loops,  and  repeat. 

12^A.  Work  2  long  stitches  into  the  7  chain 
stitches,  make  3  chain  stitches,  work  2  long 
stitches  into  the  same  place,  make  2  chain 
stitches,  and  repeat ;  work  the  next  long- 
stitches  into  the  next  7  chain  stitches. 

13^A.  Work  a  stitch  of  double  crochet  into 
the  2  chain  stitches,  make  8  chain  stitches, 
and  repeat ;  these  last  3  rounds  form  an  edge 
to  the  doyley,  and  may  be  added  to  any  of  the 
others,  if  preferred  to  a  fringe. 


BOOK-MARKERS. 
To  make  a  set  of  book-markers  we  have  first 
to  resolve  upon  the  colors.  Sometimes  the 
whole  set  is  made  of  ribbons  of  the  same 
color ;  a  better  eflFect  is  obtained  by  having 
different  colors.  These  may  be  limited  to  two, 
red  and  green,  used  alternately,  which  we 
recommend  for  the  set  of  which  we  have  here 
given  a  design ;  or  they  may  be  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue,  arranged  in  the  order  named. 
The  width  of  the  ribbons  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing ;  their  length  must  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  book,  being  regulated  so  that  about 
from  one  to  two  inches  of  plain  ribbon  above 
the  device  will  project  when  the  book  is  closed. 
The  material  is  to  be  handsome  ribbed  silk. 
Tlie  devices  are  to  be  worked  in  gold-colored 
embroidery  silk,  edged  with  gold  passing.  In 
working  simple  devices  like  these,  upon  silk, 
it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  execute 
them  separately  on  holland;  they  may,  with 
n  little  care  not  to  drag  the  silk  in  the  work- 
ing, be  done  at  once  upon  the  ribbon.     Cut 


out  the  device  in  card-board,  tack  it  down  upon 
the  ribbon,  and  stitch  over  the  card-board  with 
embroidery  silk,  laying  the  stitches  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  in  the  drawing ;  then  add 
the  passing,  sewing  it  firmly  with  sewing  silk 
of  the  same  color,  and  taking  care  to  shape  it 
truly,  and  fasten  it  securely  at  the  salient 
points.  To  hide  the  wrong  side  of  the  em- 
broidery, a  couple  of  inches  of  the  ribbon  may 
be  sewn  neatly  over  the  back,  or  the  ribbon 
may  be  left  of  such  a  length,  and  the  device 


worked  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end,  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  doubled  back ;  then  stitch 
on  the  gold-colored  fringe,  and  the  ribbons 
are  done.  If  the  ribbons  are  of  the  same 
color,  the  markers  may  be  made  in  pairs  on  a 
double  length  of  ribbon,  and  simply  laid  in 
the  book.  If  they  are  of  dilferent  colors  the 
ribbons  may  be  simply  stitched  together  at 
the  top,  or  they  may  be  fastened  to  one  of  the 
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ornamental  bars  sold  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
shops  which  deal  in  the  other  materials  for 
embroidery. 

Other  designs  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
numbers. 


BRAIDED  SHOE-BAa. 

We  give  this  month  the  pattern  of  an  in- 
dispensable object   in   a  complete    dressing- 


material.  For  the  front  of  the  bags,  each  row 
of  bags  is  cut  in  one  piece  ;  on  our  pattern 
there  are  always  four  bags  in  one  row.  The 
bag  is  sewn  on  the  back  part  with  a  box  plait, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  braid  pattern,  which 
can  be  made  lighter,  darker,  or  black.  The 
same  pattern  is  to  be  worked  on  the  scallops 
which  fall  over  the  bags.  Both  the  bag  and 
the  scallops  are  lined  with  dark  gray  linen, 
and  the  whole  bag  is  edged  with  a  piece  of 


room — namely,  a  bag  for  one  or  several  pairs 
of  shoes.  Our  pattern  is  arranged  for  eight 
pairs.  The  materials  for  the  bag,  which  is 
lined  with  gray  linen,  must  be  chosen  after 
the  color  of  the  room  ;  it  is  generally  made  of 
gray  twilled  linen,  or  of  woollen  rep,  orna- 
mented with  a  braid  pattern.  It  is  also  very 
pretty  in  chintz,  which  needs  no  trimming, 
and  is  only  edged  all  round  with  a  piece  of 
thick  braid.  The  linen  is  taken  double,  and 
when  the  bag  is  finished  a  piece  of  card-board 
or  thin  board  is  put  between  both  pieces  of 
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thick  braid  which  forms  on  the  top  four  loops 
to  hang  it  up  by. 


PEAR-SHAPED  PINCUSHION  IN  BERLIN 
WOOL. 

Materials. — Four  shades  of  green  and  two  of  brown 
four-thread  fleecy;  strong  wire,  and  green  glazed  calico. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  device  for  a  pincush- 
ion, and  is  not  at  all  difficult  or  troublesome 
to  make.  Fig.  1  shows  the  pincushion  when 
finished,  Fig.  2  the  pear  in  course  of  being 
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worked,   and  Fig.  3  one  of   the   leaves    half 
completed. 

To  form  the  pear,  cut  out  six  pieces  of 
green  glazed  calico  of  the  shape  indicated 
quite  clearly  hy  the  seams  shown  in  the  en- 
graving,   and   sew  them   together  carefully, 


Now  stretch  a  piece  of  strong  thread  over 
each  of  the  seams,  fastening  it  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pear.  After  this  thread  a  needle 
with  green  wool,  fasten  it  at  the  top,  and 
work  in  rounds,  always  passing  the  wool 
round  the  threads  and  laying  it  quite  flat  over 


Fig.  1 


< 


leaving  an  opening  at  the  small  end  ;  through 
this  opening  insert  a  piece  of  wire  covered 
witli  green  tissue-paper,  and  long  enough  to 
form  the  stem,  then  fill  up  the  pear  with  a 
mixture  of  dry  bran,  sand,  and  filings  of  iron, 
and  sew  up  the  calico  tightly  round  the  piece 
of  wire  which  forms  the  stom. 


the  foundation.  The  way  in  which  this  i3 
done  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  2 ;  the  rounds 
must  be  worked  very  evenly,  neither  coming 
one  over  the  other  nor  showing  any  space 
between.  Begin  with  the  lightest  shade  of 
green  and  finish  with  the  darkest. 

For  the  leaves,  twist. the  wire  into  the  re- 
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quired  shape,  and  pass  the  wool  across  alter- 
natelj  over  and  under  the  sides,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3.     The  three  leaves  are  of  different  sizes 
and  different  shades  of  green.     Twist  the  wool 

Fig.  3. 


round  the  stems  and  fasten  them  on  to  that 
of  the  pear,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with 
brown  wool. 


CASHMERE  OR  MERINO  OPERA  HOOD. 
(See  engraving,  page  126.) 

This  hood  is  made  of  white  merino  or  cash- 
mere, trimmed  with  a  notched  ruche  of  the 
same  material,  with  a  narrow  velvet  down  the 
centre.  A  similar  ruche  is  placed  inside  the 
hood,  round  the  face.  On  the  outside,  the 
trimming  is  divided  by  straight  rows  of  velvet, 
which  come  to  a  point  in  front.  The  entire 
arrangement  of  the  hood,  curtain,  and  trim- 


ming, will  be  at  once  seen  from  tlie  illustra- 
tion. The  head-piece  is  plaited  on  to  the 
curtain,  and  both  the  curtain  and  the  head- 
piece must  be  left  plain,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  hood  should  be  lined  with 
thin  flannel  and  silk. 


A  GARDEN  MITTEN. 

This  is  a  very  useful  mitten  for  wearing  in 

the  garden,   woods,   and  fields  ;   it  preserves 

the  hand  and  wrist  from  sunburns,  thorns, 

and  prickles.     Our  pattern  is  made  of  brown 


Holland,  stitched  with  black  silk.  It  is  edged 
round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  quilling  of 
the  same  material,  and  fastened  at  the  side 
with  square  pearl  buttons. 
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KNITTED  MUFF  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Our  pattern  is  10  iuches  wide,  and  to  make 
it  of  that  size  38  stitches  should  be  cast  on, 
but  the  muff  can  easily  be  made  larger  if  re- 
quired, by  increasing  the  number  of  stitches. 
It  is  worked  in  the  same  stitch  as  the  cape. 


With  scarlet  wool  knit  30  times  the  four  rows 
which  complete  the  diamond  stitch,  and  join 
the  knitting  into  a  round.  Now  knit  24  rows 
plain  w-ith  white  for  the  border,  and  work 
three  rows  of  black  spots  over  it,  line  the 
scarlet  knitting  with  white  silk  or  merino,  and 
sew  on  the  border  so  as  to  tighten  the  knitting 


a  little.  Then  take  another  piece  of  lining  of 
the  same  size  as  the  scarlet  knitting  and  quilt 
it,  place  it  inside  the  muff,  run  in  a  ribbon  on 
each  side,  turn  down  the  border  over  it,  and 
tie  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  into  a  bow. 


CROCHET  BORDER  AND  FRINGE. 

FOR  COUVREPIEDS,   ANTIMACASSARS,  ETC.  ETa 

(See  engraving,  page  128.) 

Materials.— Coiion  No.  10 ;  crochet  needle  No.  3 ;  for  a 
fiuer  size  use  No.  16  cotton,  and  No.  3^  needles  ;  or,  if 
coarser,  use  No.  4  cotton  and  No.  2  needle. 


FIRST  CIRCLE. 

Commence  with  12  chain,  and  make  it  round 
by  working  a  single  stitch  in  the  1st  chain 
stitch. 

1st  round.  Work  18  plain  stitches  in  the 
foundation  round  ;  at  the  end  1  single  on  the 
1st  plain  stitch. 

2d.  Work  7  chain,  miss  2  and  1  plain,  6 
times. 

od.  4  chain  and  1  treble  in  the  1st  loop  of 
chain ;  then  (1  chain  and  1  treble  5  times  in 
the  same  loop  of  chain  as  before)  ;  *  miss  1, 
and  in  the  next  loop  of  chain  work  (1  chain 
and  1  treble  6  times)  ;  repeat  from  *  in  each 
loop  of  chain.    At  the  end  1  chain  and  1  single 


in  the  4  chain  at  the  commencement  of  the 
round. 

Ath.  7  chain,  miss  3  and  1  treble ;  then  (4 
chain,  miss  3  and  1  treble,  16  times)  ;  at  the 
end  4  chain  and  1  single  in  the  4th  stitch  of 
the  7  chain. 

f>th.  4  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble ;  then  (1 
chain,  miss  1  and  1  treble,  42  times). 

Qth.  14  chain,  miss  8,  and  7  plain,  6  times. 

*lth.  (2  chain,  miss  1  and  1  treble,  7  times 
in  the  1st  loop  of  chain)  ;  then  2  chain  and  1 
plain  on  the  centre  of  the  7  plain.  Repeat  all 
round. 

8^^.  Miss  1  and  in  the  2  chain,  work  (1 
plain,  2  treble,  and  1-  plain)  ;  repeat  all  round 
and  fasten  off. 

Repeat  the  circles  until  suflScient  are  made 
for  the  length,  then  attach  them  together  by 
sewing  them  firmly. 

The  Fringe. — Make  a  row  of  3  chain,  miss 
3,  and  1  plain,  in  the  centre  of  the  treble 
stitches  of  the  circles,  and  repeat  along  one 
side  of  them.  Cut  the  cotton  in  lengths  of 
about  six  inches,  then  put  the  needle  into  the 
loop  of  3  chain ;  take  three  folds  of  the  cotton, 
double  them  on  the  needle,  and  then  bring 
them  through  hi  a  loop,  then  bring  the  ends 
through  this  loop  and  draw  them  tight. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  BOILING. 

This  most  simple  of  culinary  processes  is  not  often  per- 
formed in  perfection.  It  does  not  require  quite  so  much, 
nicety  and  attendance  as  roasting  ;  to  skim  your  pot  ■well, 
and  keep  it  really  boiling  (the  slower  the  better)  all  the 
while,  to  know  how  long  is  required  for  doing  the  joint, 
etc.,  and  to  take  it  up  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  is 
done  enough,  comprehends  almost  the  whole  art  and  my.s- 
tery.  This,  however,  demands  a  patient  and  perpetual 
vigilance,  of  which,  few  persons  are  capable. 

The  cook  must  take  especial  care  that  the  water  really 
boils  all  the  while  she  is  cooking,  or  she  will  be  deceived 
in  the  time ;  and  make  up  a  sufficient  fire  (a  frugal  cook 
will  manage  with  much  less  fire  for  boiling  than  she  u.ses 
for  roasting)  at  first,  to  last  all  the  time,  without  much 
mending  or  stirring. 

When  the  pot  is  coming  to  a  boil  there  will  always, 
from  the  cleanest  meat  and  clearest  water,  rise  a  scum  to 
the  top  of  it,  proceeding  partly  from  the  water  ;  this  must 
be  carefully  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  rises. 

On  this  depends  the  good  appearance  of  all  boiled  things. 

When  you  have  skimmed  well,  put  in  some  cold  water, 
which  will  throw  up  the  rest  of  the  scum. 

The  oftener  it  is  skimmed,  and  the  cleaner  the  top  of 
the  water  is  kept,  the  sweeter  and  the  cleaner  will  be  the 
meat. 

If  let  alone,  it  soon  boils  down  and  sticks  to  the  meat 
(if,  unfortunately,  this  should  happen,  the  cook  must 
carefully  take  it  off  when  she  dishes  up,  either  with  a 
dean  sponge  or  a  paste-brush),  which,  instead  of  looking 
delicately  white  and  nice,  will  have  that  coarse  and  filthy 
appearance  we  have  too  often  to  complain  of,  and  the 
butcher  and  poulterer  be  blamed  for  the  carelessness  of 
the  cook  in  not  skimming  her  pot. 

Many  put  in  millc,  to  make  what  they  boil  look  white  ; 
but  this  does  more  harm  than  good ;  others  wrap  it  up  in 
a  cloth  ;  but  these  are  needless  precautions  ;  if  the  scum 
be  attentively  removed,  meat  will  have  a  much  more 
delicate  color  and  finer  flavor  than  it  has  when  mufiled 
up.  This  may  give  rather  more  trouble,  but  those  who 
wish,  to  excel  in  their  art  must  only  consider  how  the 
processes  of  it  can  be  most  perfectly  performed  ;  a  cook, 
who  has  a  proper  pride  and  pleasure  in  her  business,  will 
make  this  her  maxim  on  all  occasions. 

It  is  desirable  that  meat  for  boiling  be  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness, or  before  thicker  parts  are  done  enough  the  thinner 
will  be  done  too  much. 

Put  your  meat  into  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pound  of  meat ;  it  should  be 
covered  with  water  during  the  wliole  of  the  process  of 
boiling,  but  not  drowned  in  it ;  the  less  water,  provided 
the  meat  be  covered  with  it,  the  more  savory  will  be  the 
meat,  and  the  better  will  be  the  broth. 

The  water  should  be  heated  gradually,  according  to  the 
thickness,  etc.,  of  the  article  boiled.  For  instance,  a  leg 
of  mutton  of  ten  pounds  weight  should  be  placed  over  a 
moderate  fire,  which  will  gradually  make  the  Water  hot, 
without  causing  it  to  boil  for  about  forty  minutes  ;  if  the 
water  boils  much  sooner,  the  meat  will  be  hardened,  and 
shrink  up  as  if  it  was  scorched  ;  by  keeping  the  water  a 
certain  time  heating  without  boiling,  the  fibres  of  the 
meat  are  dilated,  and  it  yields  a  quantity  of  scum,  which 
xnu«t  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  rises. 

If  a  vessel  containing  water  be  placed  over  a  steady 
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fire,  the  water  will  grow  continually  hotter  till  it  reaches 
the  limit  of  boiling,  after  which  the  reguliir  accessions  of 
heat  are  wholly  spent  in  converting  it  iuto  steam. 

Water  remains  at«he  same  pitch  of  temperature,  how- 
ever fiercely  it  boils.  The  only  difference  is,  that  with  a 
strong  fire  it  sooner  comes  to  boil,  and  more  quickly  boils 
away,  and  is  converted  into  steam. 

Reckon  the  time  from  its  first  coming  to  a  boil. 

The  old  rule  of  fifteen  minutes  to  a  pound  of  meat,  we 
think  rather  too  little ;  the  slower  it  boils,  the  tenderer, 
the  plumper,  and  whiter  it  will  be. 

For  those  who  choose  their  food  thoroughly  cooked 
(which  all  will  who  have  auy  regard  for  their  stomachs), 
twenty  minutes  to  a  pound  for  fresh,  and  rather  more  for 
salted  meat,  will  not  be  found  too  much  for  gentle  sim- 
mering by  the  side  of  the  fire,  allowing  more  or  less  time, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  joint,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  weather. 

RIGHT  FOOD  FOR  mFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

ANIMAL  FOODS. 

Lait  de  Poule. — Beat  up  the  yelk  of  one  hen's  &gg, 
newly  laid,  in  half  a  pint  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  98°, 
and  sweeten  with  a  little  sugar.  A  portion  of  milk  may 
be  substituted  for  the  water  in  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced infant.  This  is  a  favorite  food  with  some;  but  I 
believe  that  the  yelk  of  an  Qg§,  lightly  boiled,  is  more  di- 
gestible. 

Beef' Tea.-— Qxvi  a  pound  of  lean  beef  into  small  pieces, 
and  macerate  for  two  hours  in  a.pound  of  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  150^.     It  should  yield  one  pint  of  beef-tea. 

Beef- Tea.— {Another  Receipt.)  Cut  a  pound  of  lean  beef 
into  small  pieces,  and  macerate  all  night  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  cold  water.  In  the  morning,  simmer  it  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one  pint,  Strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add 
a  moderate  portion  of  salt.  This  is  a  stronger  prepara- 
tion, and  should  be  given  in  small  quantities. 

Mutton  Broth. — Take  a  pound  of  neck  of  mutton,  and 
remove  the  fat.  Boil  gently  six  hours  in  two  pints  of 
water,  or  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  pint.  Skim  off  all  fat 
as  it  cools,  and  add  a  little  salt, 

Cliicken  Tea.— Take  a  small  chicken,  free  it  from  the 
skin  and  from  all  the  fat  between  the  muscles ;  and,  hav- 
ing divided  it  longitudinally  into  two  halves,  remove  the 
whole  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  everything  adhering  to 
the  back  and  the  side  bones.  Then  cut  it,  bones  and  mus- 
cles, by  means  of  a  strong,  sharp  knife,  into  as  thin  slices 
as  possible  ;  and  having  put  these  into  a  pan,  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  salt,  pour  over  them  a  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Cover  the  pan,  and  simmer,  with  a  slow  fire,  for 
two  hours.  Lastly,  put  the  pan  upon  the  hob  for  half  an 
hour,  and  strain  ofi'  the  tea  through  a  sieve. 

Uice  and  Qram/.—S\!.\m  the  fat  from  a  cupful  of  the 
gravy  from  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton  or  a  sirloin  of  beef; 
add  as  much  well-boiled  rice  as  will  suffice  for  a  meal. 
This  is  an  excellent  food,  serving  as  an  intermediate 
course  between  the  purely  farinaceous  and  the  full  meat 
diet  of  children.  It  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
his  work  already  quoted. 

Rice  Soup.— To  a  pint  of  beef-tea,  made  as  already  pre- 
scribed, add  a  suitable  quantity  of  well-boiled  rice.  The 
rice  should  not  be  boiled  with  the  beef-tea.  Vermicelli 
or  macaroni  may  be  used  instead  of  rice,  and  may  be 
boiled,  or  rather  simmered,  with  the  beef-tea.  They 
must,  however,  be  previously  Avell  boiled  in  water,  so  as 
to  be  thoroughly  softened. 

Beef- Tea  and  Arrowroot.— M\x  one  tablespoonful  of 
arrowroot-powder  with  a  little  cold  beef-tea  in  a  basin, 
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and  pour  upon  it  gradually,  stirring  well  at  the  time,  one 
pint  of  boiling  beef-tea.  Simmer  it  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  add  one  lump  of  loaf-sugar  and  a  pinchi  of  salt. 

Beff-Tea  and  Baked  i-^owr. —Thi^Biiay  be  prepared  ex- 
actly like  the  preceding  receipt,  only  using  baked  flour 
instead  of  the  arrowroot-powder.  Witii  this  change  it 
becomes  a  very  nutritious  food,  and  one  mealier  diern  of 
such  food  will  be  sufficient  in  ordinary  circumstances  of 
health. 

Siiet  and  Milk. — I  have  already  referred  to  this  food  as 
likely  to  be  serviceable  for  cliildren  who  dislike  fat  meat, 
but  will  take  milk.  In  sucli  cases  the  milk  may  fail  to 
supply  to  the  system  a  sufficient  proportion  of  fat.  The 
following  preparation  will  be  palatable,  if  given  while  it 
id  warm:  Warm  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  on  the  hob,  and 
add  to  it  a  tablespoouful  of  suet  very  finely  minced. 
When  the  suet  is  completely  melted,  skim  the  milk,  and 
pour  it  into  a  warm  cup.  It  may  be  sweetened  with  loaf- 
sugar. 

STOCKS  FOR  SOUPS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

The  word  "stock"  for  soup  frequently  occurs  in  Eng- 
lish and  other  receipts.  We  now  give  some  receipts  for 
making  them:  — 

Good  Stock  for  Ordinai-y  Purposes. — Four  pounds  of 
shin-bone,  and  one  pound  of  lean  neck  of  beef,  four  car- 
rots, one  turnip,  one  stick  of  celery,  two  parsnips,  two 
leeks,  one  onion,  six  cloves,  six  peppers,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  one  gallon  of  water.  Cut  the  meat  into  slices, 
crack  the  bone,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin  that 
will  stand  the  fire,  as  this  makes  far  better  soup  than  a 
metal  saucepan  ;  add  the  water,  and  let  it  stew  slowly 
till  the  scum  rises,  and  skim  it  clear  ;  stick  the  cloves  into 
the  onion  and  then  add  the  vegetables,  and  let  the  whole 
stew  slowly  till  the  meat  is  in  rags,  which  will  be  in 
about  eight  hours.  It  must  simmer  very  slowly,  for  if  it 
boils,  the  meat  will  not  yield  the  gravy  so  well,  and  the 
stock  will  be  thick,  too,  in  place  of  being  clear.  When 
cold,  it  should  be  strained  through  a  cullender  and  kept 
in  a  covered  pan  or  jar  for  use. 

White  Stock. — Four  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal,  any 
poultry  trimmings,  four  slices  of  lean  ham,  three  carrots, 
two  onions,  one  head  of  celery,  twelve  white  pepper- 
corns, two  ounces  of  salt,  one  blade  of  mace,  a  bunch  of 
herbs,  one  ounce  of  butter,  four  quarts  of  water.  Cut  up 
the  veal,  and  put  it  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
poultry,  and  the  ham,  into  the  stewpan,  which  has  been 
rubbed  with  the  butter.  Moisten  with  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  simmer  till  the  gravy  begins  to  flow.  Then 
add  the  four  quarts  of  water  and  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
gredients ;  simmer  for  five  hours.  After  skimming  and 
straining  it  carefully  through  a  very  fine  hair  sidve,  it 
will  he  ready  for  use.  When  stronger  stock  is  desired, 
double  the  quantity  of  veal,  or  put  in  an  old  fowl.  The 
liquor  in  which  a  young  turkey  has  been  boiled  is  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  all  white  stock  or  soup. 

Economical  Stock. — The  liquor  in  which  a  joint  of  meat 
has  been  boiled,  say  four  quarts  ;  trimmings  of  fresh  meat 
or  poultry,  shauk-boues,  etc.,  roast  beef  bones,  any  pieces 
the  larder  may  furnish  ;  vegetables,  spices,  and  the  same 
seasoning  as  in  the  foregoing  receipt.  Let  all  the  ingre- 
dients simmer  gently  for  six  hours,  taking  care  to  skim 
carefully  at  first.     Strain  it  off,  and  put  by  for  u.se. 

Rich  Strong  Stock  — Four  pounds  shin  of  beef,  four 
pounds  knuckle  of  veal,  ?fuarter  pound  of  good  lean  ham  ; 
any  poultry  trimmings;  two  ounces  of  butter;  three 
onions,  three  carrots,  two  turnips  (the  latter  should  be 
omitted  in  summer,  lest  they  ferment),  one  head  of  celery. 


a  few  chopped  mushrooms,  when  obtainable ;  one  tomato, 
a  bunch  of  savory  herbs,  not  forgetting  parsley  ;  one  and  \ 

a  hair,  ounce  of  salt,  three  lumps  of  sugar,  twelve  white 
peppercorns,  six  cloves,  three  small  blades  of  mace,  four 
quarts  of  water.  Line  a  perfectly  clean  stewpau  with  the 
ham  cut  in  thin  broad  slices,  carefully  trimming  off  all  its 
rusty  fat;  cut  up  the  beef  and  veal  in  pieces  about  three 
inches  square,  and  lay  them  on  the  ham  ;  set  it  on  the 
stove,  and  draw  it  down,  and  stir  frequently.  When  the 
meat  is  equally  browned,  put  in  the  beef  and  veal  bones, 
the  poultry  trimmings,  and  pour  in  the  cold  water.  Skim 
well,  and  occasionally  add  a  little  cold  water  to  stop  its 
boiling,  until  it  becomes  quite  clear;  then  put  in  all  the 
other  ingredients,  and  simmer  very  slowly  for  five  hours. 
Do  not  let  it  come  to  a  brisk  boil,  that  the  stock  be  not 
wasted,  and  that  its  color  may  be  preserved.  Strain 
through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve,  or  cloth,  and  the  stock  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  ETC. 

Italian  Cream. — Take  one  pint  of  cream  and  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  make  it  hot,  sweetening  it  to  taste,  and  flavoring 
it  with  lemon-peel.  Beat  up  the  yelks  of  eight  eggs  ;  beat 
up  all  together,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  thicken. 
Have  ready  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  melted  and  strained, 
which  add  to  the  cream ;  whip  it  well,  and  pour  it  into 
the  mould. 

Trifle. —- Arrange  macaroons  and  sponge  cakes  in  a 
deep  glass  dish  ;  place  about  them  slices  of  currant  jelly 
and  little  lumps  of  apricot  jam,  and  pour  as  much  white 
wine  or  brandy  over  them  as  they  will  drink.  Take  a 
quart  of  cream,  flavor  some  sugar  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
lemon  until  it  takes  the  essence  of  the  peel,  and  with  it 
sweeten  the  cream  to  taste.  Mill  your  cream  to  a  strong 
froth  ;  lay  as  much  froth  on  a  sieve  as  will  fill  the  dish 
intended  for  the  trifle.  Put  the  remainder  of  the  cream 
into  a  tossing-pan,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  the  yelks  of 
four  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  sugar  to  taste,  and  stir  it  over 
a  slow  fire  until  it  is  thick  ;  pour  it  over  the  macaroons, 
and  when  it  is  cold  put  the  frothed  cream  on  the  top,  and 
decorate  it  with  sweetmeats  of  various  colors.  Anotiier 
good  trifle  is  made  by  placing  the  cakes,  and  saturating 
thorn  as  above,  and  then  pouring  over  them  a  very  thick 
custard  ;  this  is  left  some  hours  to  become  firm,  and  is 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  jam  first  and  whippetl 
cream  all  over. 

Bride  Cake.— One  pound  of  flour,  eight  ounces  of  butter, 
one  and  a  quarter  pound  of  sugar,  six  ounces  of  candied 
peel,  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  nine  eggs,  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter  of  currants.  Flour,  currants,  almonds,  and  can- 
died peel  mix  together  on  a  dish,  and  let  them  be  tho- 
roughly dried.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  ;  add  the 
sugar,  then  the  eggs,  having  previously  beaten  them  in 
a  pitcher.  After  beating  the  butter,  etc.,  well,  add  the 
flour  and  fruit,  and  bake  four  or  five  hours.  The  almonds 
for  the  top  must  be  prepared  as  follows :  Blanch  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar  until 
very  fine,  with  half  a  pound  of  grated  loaf  sugar,  the 
white  of  oue  egg,  and  a  little  rose-water ;  lay  it  on  the 
top  of  the  cake  when  it  is  warm,  and  let  it  set  in  a  very 
slow  oven,  previous  to  putting  on  the  icing. 

Amber  Pudding.— Mix  well  together  half  a  pound  of 
suet,  the  same  weight  of  grated  bread  crums,  and  also  of 
sugar,  a  little  candied  lemon-peel  or  citron,  four  eggs, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  orange  or  apricot  marmalade; 
pour  the  mixture  into  a  mould,  and  boil  or  steam  it  for 
quite  eight  hours.     It  must  be  served  up  with  a  sauo« 
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made  as  follows:  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
two  ouaces  of  sugar,  twelve  sweet  almouds  pounded,  and 
a  wineglassful  of  sherry  or  brandy,  all  beaten  updo  a 
cream  over  the  fire,  and  sent  up  very  hot. 

GiiAV  Pudding. — Take  three  eggs,  weigh  them  in  the 
shell ;  take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  of  butter,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  flour.  Half  melt  the  butter, 
and  beat  it  to  a  cream  ;  beat  the  eggs  also,  and  mix  them 
with  the  butter  and  sugar,  beating  the  whole  to  a  froth  ; 
then  add  the  flour  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated  ;  beat 
all  together  and  pour  it  into  a  mould.  An  hour  will 
boil  it. 

Spoxge  Cake. — Four  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  three  cups 
of  flour,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one  teaspoonful  cream  tar- 
tar, half  teaspoonful  soda,  one  cup  of  milk. 

Variety  Puddings. — Take  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  into  a  thick  cream,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  of  candied  peel, 
six  bitter,  and  six  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  cut  small ; 
mix  the  above  ingredients,  divide  the  whole  into  six  por- 
tions, of  a  round  form,  and  bake  them  in  pattypans. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  TO  Mix  Mustard. — Mustard  should  be  mixed  with 
water  that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool ;  hot  water 
destroys  its  essential  properties,  and  raw  cold  water  might 
cause  it  to  ferment.  Put  the  mustard  in  a  cup,  with  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  and  mix  with  it  very  gradually  sufii- 
cient  boiled  water  to  make  it  drop  from  the  spoon  without 
being  watery.  Stir  and  mix  well,  and  rub  the  lumps 
well  down  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  as  mustard  properly 
mixed  should  be  perfectly  free  from  these.  The  mustard- 
pot  should  not  be  more  than  half  full,  or  rather  less,  if  it 
will  not  be  used  for  a  day  or  two,  as  the  mustard  is  so 
much  better  when  fresh  made. 

Whitening  the  Hands.— A  cake  of  brown  Windsor 
soap  scraped  into  thin  flakes,  and  then  mixed  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  a  tablespoouful  of  lemon- 
juice,  is  said  to  make  a  useful  preparation  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  nothing  injurious  to  the  skin  in  the  composition. 
When  the  soap  has  been  thoroughly  blended  with  the 
lemon-juice  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  it  should  be  pressed  into 
a  mould — one  made  of  cavd-board  in  the  form  of  a  small 
box,  the  size  of  a  cake  of  soap,  will  answer  the  purpose — 
,  and  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  used. 

Colored  Inks:-»- 

Blue  Ink. — Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  Indigo  in  a 
little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  add  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water, 
in  which  is  dissolved  some  gum-Arabic. 

Yellow  Ink. — Dissolve  gamboge  in  a  solution  of  gum. 

Scarlet  Ink. — Dissolve  vermilion  in  gum  water. 

Cayenne  Vinegar. — Half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
half  a  pint  of  strong  spirit,  or  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Put 
the  vinegar,  or  spirit,  into  a  bottle,  with  the  above  pro- 
portion of  Cayenne,  and  let  it  steep  for  a  month ;  then 
strain  off  and  bottle  for  use.  This  is  an  excellent  season- 
ing for  all  kinds  of  soups  and  sauces,  but  must  be  used 
very  sparingly. 

To  Make  Lemon  Pickle.— Take  some  lemons  and  grate 
them  sli^'htly  ;  cut  them  down  at  one  end  in  four  places, 
which  fill  up  with  salt ;  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 
and  strew  over  them  horseradish  (shred),  pepper,  gar- 
lic, bruised  ginger,  Cayenne,  a  little  turmeric,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, half  a  spoonful  of  curry  powder  and  plenty  of 
mustard  seed  ;  then  add  some  more  lemons  again,  and  so 
on  with  the  different  ingredients  until  the  lemons  are  all 


in  the  jar.  Pour  over  some  strong  cold  vinegar,  as  much 
as  will  cover  the  pickle;  tie  the  jar  over  with  a  bladder, 
and  set  it  in  a  pan  of  water.  Let  it  boil  slowly  until  the 
lemons  become  tender.  The  pickles  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
less  than  a  week,  if  required. 


CONTRIBUTED  RECEIPTS. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  receipts  are  all  excellent  and 
well  worth  publishing: —  Mrs.  C. 

Lemon  Pies. — The  juice  and  grated  rind  of  three  lemons, 
three  cups  of  sugar,  six  eggs,  whites  and  yelks  beaten 
separat3ly,  whites  to  be  added  last;  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch  or  arrowroot  mixed  smooth  and 
boiled  a  few  moments  in  about  one  and  a  half  pint  of 
water;  add  a  small  piece  of  butter  while  hot.  Bake  with 
bottom  crust.    This  receipt  makes  three  pies. 

Tapioca  Pudding. — Four  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca 
soaked  in  one  quart  of  new  milk  over  night.  Stir  the 
tapioca  and  milk  over  the  fire  in  the  morning  until  it 
comes  to  a  boil,  then  add  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
one  tumbler  of  sweet  cream,  half  a  tumbler  of  wine,  with 
sugar  enough  in  it  to  fill  the  glass.  Four  eggs,  whites 
and  yelks  beaten  separately,  to  be  added  just  before  bak- 
ing. Bake  Jive  minvies  in  a  quick  oven.  To  be  eatea 
cold. 

Suet,  or  Plum  Pudding. — One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  finely-chopped  suet,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  stoned  raisins;  add  currants  and  citron,  if 
liked  ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  one  nutmeg.  Tie  up  loo.sely  in 
your  pudding  bag,  and  boil  three  or  four  hours.  Eat  with 
wine  sauce. 

Wine  Sauce.— One  cup  of  butter  and  two  cups  of  sugar 
stirred  to  a  cream ;  one  cup  of  wine  added  slowly.  Set 
the  bowl  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water  three-quarters  of  au 
hour  before  you  wish  to  use  it.  It  must  not  be  stirred  or 
poured  out  of  the  bowl. 

Rich  Mince-Meat  for  Pies. — One  fre.sh  tongue  boiled, 
four  pounds  of  suet,  twenty-five  large  apples,  seven  pounds 
of  currants,  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  raisins,  five  pounds 
of  sugar  ;  the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  juice  of  four, 
citron  and  candied  lemon-peel  to  your  taste  ;  three  nutmegs 
grated,  one-eiglith  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a  little  ground 
cloves  and  salt,  one  quart  of  brandy,  one  quart  of  Madeira 
wine. 

S.iLLY  Lunn.— One  quart  of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  gill  of 
yeast,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  with  milk  to  a  stiff  batter: 
add  a  piece  of  butter  melted.  Pour  it  into  your  baking 
tins  and  let  it  rise  over  night. 

Dressing  for  Cole  Slaw. — To  the  well-beaten  yelk  of 
one  egg,  add  a  little  milk,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar  and  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  comes  to  a  boil. 

Oyster  Stew.— To  one  hundred  oysters,  take  one  quart 
of  milk,  a  half  pint  of  water,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  half  cup  of  butter  and  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper.  Put  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  on  to  boil. 
Mix  butter  and  flour  and  steam  it  in  a  bowl  over  the  tea- 
kettle tUl  soft  enough  to  beat  to  a  froth,  then  stir  it  into 
the  liquor,  after  which  add  the  other  ingredients. 

CORN.STARCH  Cake.— Stir  to  a  froth  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  and  one  pound  of  powdered  sugar ;  add 
one-half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  and  the  whites  of  nine  eggs 
beaten  very  light.  Take  from  a  pound  package  of  corn- 
starcli  two  tablespoonfuls,  and  replace  it  with  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  flour,  and  add  it  to  the  above.  Flavor 
with  lemon. 


Utfli^is*  ^aliU. 


"SESASrE  AND  LILIES." 
SrcH  is  the  mystical  title  of  Mr.  Euskin's  great  Lecture 
on  "the  true  dignity  of  woman  and  her  mode  of  help  to 
man  ;"  from  which  we  quoted  in  our  table  for  last  month. 
We  then  gave  the  testimony  of  Shakspeare  and  Walter 
Scott,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  understands  and  interprets  those 
British  writers.  Now  we  will  gather  other  examples 
from  "the  graver  and  deeper  testimony  of  the  Italians 
and  Greeks:"  as  Mr.  Euskin  has  brought  these  into  his 
Lecture. 

"  You  know  well  the  plan  of  Dante's  great  poem — that 
it  is  a  love-poem  to  his  dead  lady,  a  song  of  praise  for  her 
watch  over  his  soul.  Stooping  only  to  pity,  never  to  love, 
she  yet  saves  hira  from  destruction — saves  him  from  h<?ll. 
He  is  going  eternally  astray  in  despair  ;  she  comes  down 
from  heaven  to  his  help,  and  throughout  the  ascents  of 
Paradise  is  his  teacher,  interpreting  for  him  the  most  diffi- 
cult truths.  Divine  and  human;  and  leading  him,  Avith 
rebuke  upon  rebuke,  from  star  to  star. 

"I  do  not  insist  upon  Dante's  conception  ;  if  I  began  I 
could  not  cease;  besides,  you  might  think  this  a  wild  ima- 
gination of  one  poet's  heart.  So  I  will  rather  read  to  you 
a  few  verses  of  the  deliberate  writing  of  a  knight  of  Pisa 
to  his  living  lady,  wholly  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of 
all  the  noblest  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  preserved 
among  many  other  such  records  of  knightly  honor  and 
love,  which  Dante  Rossetti  has  gathered  for  us  from 
among  the  early  Italian  poets." 

We  have  room  only  for  the  last  stanza. 

"Lady,  since  I  conceived 
Thy  pleasurable  aspect  in  my  heart, 

Mj/  life  has  befn  apart 
In  shining  brightness  and  the  place  of  truth  ; 

Which  till  that  time,  good  sooth. 
Groped  among  shadows  in  a  darken'd  place, 

Where  many  hours  and  days 
It  hardly  ever  had  remembered  good. 

But  now  my  servitude 
Is  thine,  and  I  am  full  of  joy  and  rest. 

A  man  from  a  wild  beast 
Thou  madest  me,  since  for  thy  love  I  lived." 

"You  may  think,  perhaps,  a  Greek  knight  .would  have 
had  a  lower  estimate  of  women  than  this  Christian  lover. 
His  own  spiritual  subjection  to  them  was  indeed  not  so 
absolute  ;  but  as  regards  their  own  personal  character,  it 
was  only  because  you  could  not  have  followed  me  so 
easily,  that  I  did  not  take  the  Greek  women  instead  of 
Shakspeare's  ;  and  instance,  for  chief  ideal  types  of  human 
beauty  and  faith,  the  simple  mother's  and  wife's  heart  of 
Andromache  ;  the  Divine,  yet  rejected  wisdom  of  Cassan- 
dra ;  the  playful  kindness  and  simple  princess-life  of  happy 
Nausicaa;  the  housewifely  calm  of  that  of  Penelope,  with 
its  watch  upon  the  sea  ;  the  ever  patient,  fearless,  hope- 
lessly devoted  piety  of  the  sister,  and  daughter,  in  Anti- 
gone;  the  bowing  down  of  Iphigenia,  lamb-like  and 
silent;  and,  finally,  the  expectation  of  the  resurrection, 
.made  clear  to  the  soul  of  the  Greeks  in  the  return  from  her 
grave  of  that  Alcestis,  who,  to  save  her  husband,  had 
passed  calmly  through  the  bitterness  of  death. 

"Now,  I  could  multiply  witness  upon  witness  of  this 
kind  upon  you  if  I  had  time.  I  would  take  Cif  accer,  and 
show  you  why  he  wrote  a  Legend  of  Good  Women  :  but 
no  Legend  of  Good  Men.  I  would  take  Sphnser,  and  show 
you  how  all  his  fairy  knights  are  sometimes  deceived  and 
sometimes  vanquished  :  but  the  soul  of  Una  is  never  dark- 
ened, and  the  spear  of  Britomart  is  never  broken  Nay,  I 
could  go  back  into  the  mythical  teaching  of  the  most  an- 
cient times,  and  show  you, how  the  gi'eat  people— by  one 
of  whose  princesses  it  was  appointed  that  the  Lawgiver  of 
all  the  earth  should  be  educated,  rather  than  by  his  own 
kindred;  how  that  great  Egyptian  people,  wisest  then  of 
nations,  gave  to  their  Spirit  of  Wisdom  the  form  of  a  wo- 
man and  into  her  hand,  for  a  symbol,  the  weaver's  shuttle  ; 
and  how  the  name  and  the  form  of  that  spirit,  adopted, 
b-lieved.  and  obeyed  by  the  Greeks,  became  that  Athona 
of  the  olive-helm,  and  'cloudy  shield,  to  whose  faith  you 
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owe,  down  to  this  date,  whatever  you  hold  most  precious 
in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  types  of  national  virtue. 

"  But  I  will  not  wander  into  this  distant  and  mythical 
element ;  I  will  only  ask  you  to  give  its  legitimate  value 
to  the  testimony  of  these  great  poets  and  men  of  the 
world— consistent  as  you  see  it  is  on  this  head.  I  will 
ask  you  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  men,  in 
the  main  work  of  their  lives,  are  amusing  themselves 
with  a  fictitious  and  idle  view  of  the  relations  between 
man  or  woman  ;  nay  worse  than  fictitious  or  idle;  for  a 
thing  may  be  imaginary,  yet  desirable,  if  it  were  possible  ; 
but  this,  their  ideal  of  women,  is,  according  to  out*  com- 
mon idea  of  the  marriage  relation,  wholly  undesirable. 
The  woman,  we  say,  is  not  to  guide,  nor  even  to  think,  for 
herself  The  man  is  always  to  be  the  wiser;  he  is  to  be 
the  thinker,  the  ruler,  the  superior  in  knowledge  and 
di.sctetion,  as  in  power.  Is  it  not  somewhat  important  to 
make  up  our  minds  on  this  matter? 

"Are  all  these  great  men  mistaken,  or  are  we?  Are 
Shakspeare  and  -^schylus,  Dante,  and  Homer,  merely 
di'essing  dolls  for  us ;  or,  worse  than  dolls,  unnatural 
visions,  the  realization  of  which,  were  it  possible,  would 
bring  anarchy  into  all  households  and  ruin  into  all  affec- 
tions? Nay,  if  you  could  suppose  this,  take  lastly  the 
evidence  of  facts,  given  by  the  human  heart  itself  In  all 
Christian  ages  which  have  been  remarkable  for  their  purity 
or  progress,  there  has  been  absolute  yielding  of  obedient 
devotion,  by  the  lover,  to  his  mistress.  I  say  obedient — 
not  merely  enthusiastic  and  worshipping  in  imagination, 
but  entirely  subject,  receiving  from  the  beloved  woman, 
however  young,  not  only  the  encouragement,  the  praise, 
and  the  reward  of  all  toil,  but,  so  far  as  any  choice  is 
open,  or  any  question  difficult  of  decision,  the  direction  of 
all  toil.  That  chivalry,  to  the  abuse  and  dishonor  of 
which  are  attributable  primarily  whatever  is  cruel  in 
war,  unjust  in  peace,  or  corrupt  and  ignoble  in  domestic 
relations  ;  and  to  the  original  purity  and  power  of  which 
we  owe  the  defence  alike  of  faith,  of  law,  and  of  love; 
that  chivalry,  I  say,  in  its  very  first  conception  of  honor- 
able life,  assumes  the  subjection  of  the  young  knight  to 
the  command — should  it  even  be  the  command  in  caprice 
— of  his  lady.  It  as.sumes  this,  because  its  masters  knew 
that  the  first  and  necessary  impulse  of  every  truly  taught 
and  knightly  heart  is  this  of  blind  service  to  its  lady  ;  that 
where  that  true  faith  and  captivity  are  not,  all  wayward 
and  wicked  passion  must  be;  and  that  in  this  rapturous 
obedience  to  the  single  love  of  his  youth,  is  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  all  man's  strength,  and  the  continuance  of  all 
his  purposes  And  this,  not  because  such  obedience  would 
be  safe  or  honorable,  were  it  ever  rendered  to  the  un- 
worthy;  but  because  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  every 
noble  youth — it  is  impossible  for  every  one  rightly  trained 
— to  love  any  one  whose  gentle  counsel  he  cannot  trust, 
or  whose  prayerful  command  he  can  hesitate  to  obey.        « 

"I  do  not  insist  by  any  farther  argument  on  this,  for  I 
think  it  should  commend  itself  at  once  to  your  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  and  to  your  feeling  of  what  should  be. 
You  cannot  think  that  the  buckling  on  of  the  knight's 
armor  by  his  lady's  hand  was  a  mere  caprice  of  romantic 
fashion.*  It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth— that  the  soul's 
armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's 
hand  has  braced  it ;  and  it  is  only  when  she  braces  it 
loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  fails.  Know  you  not 
those  lovely  lines— I  would  they  were  learned  by  all 
youthful  ladies  of  England: — 

"  Ah  wasteful  woman !  she  who  may 
On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price. 
Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay — 
How  has  .'ihe  cheapcn'd  Paradise! 
How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  gift, 
How  spoiled  the  bread  and  spill'd  the  wine. 
Which,  spent  with  due,  respective  thrift. 
Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine !" 

"Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  relations  of  lovers  I 
believe  you  will  accept.  But  what  we  too  often  doubt  is 
the  fitness  of  the  continuance  of  such  a  relation  through- 
out the  whole  of  human  life.  We  think  it  rieht  in  the 
lover  and  mistress,  not  in  the  husband  and  wife.  Do  you 
not  see  how  ignoble  this  is,  as  well  as  how  unreasonable  ? 
Do  vou  not  feel  that  marriage— when  it  is  marriage  at  all— 
is  only  the  seal  which  marks  the  vowed  transition  of  tem- 
porary into  untiring  service,  and  of  fitful  into  eternal  love? 
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HINTS  ABOUT  TEACHING  GIRLS. 
In  our  Editors'  Table  for  January,  1S6j,  we  gave,  as 
our  readers  may  recollect,  a  carefully  writtea  article  on 
"  Domestic  Science  in  Schools  for  Young  Ladies."  Since 
then  two  important  movements  have  been  made  in  this 
right  way — which  we  shall  notice  soon.  Now,  we  have 
a  communication  that  we  wish  should  be  carefully  read. 
It  was  sent  by  a  lady  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  femi- 
nine education  and  all  womanly  improvements  ;  and  is, 
by  profession,  a  teacher.  As  she  intends  to  write  for  the 
practical  instruction  of  young  ladies,  we  are  happy  to 
give  this  opportunity  in  our  Table  to  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Clakdy. 

"  'Teach  your  boys  that  which  they  will  practise  when 
they  become  men,'  is  the  motto  of  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  present  age.  Prof.  Eastman  has  established 
at  Poughkeepsie,  on  Hudson  River,  an  Institution  where 
young  men  are  trained  in  the  practice  of  the  various 
departments  of  business.  He  has  a  Bank,  a  Telegraph 
Office,  a  Post-Office,  a  Railroad  Office,  a  Merchant's  Em- 
porium, and  a  retail  Merchandising  Department  in  his 
college.  Here,  young  men  can,  in  a  few  months,  acquire 
a  more  thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  of  business 
than  can  be  gained  in  years  of  actual  experience. 

"While  my  heart  warms  with  the  prospect  of  such 
great  advantages  for  our  sons,  the  question  occurs  to  my 
mind,  'Why  should  not  our  daughters  have  a  practical 
education  ? '  Why  cannot  our  schools  for  young  ladies  be 
conducted  on  a  similar  plan  ?  Why  should  not  our  girls 
'  be  taught  that  which  they  will  practise  when  they  be- 
come women.'  Why  should  their  instruction  be  confined 
to  those  subjects  which  are  only  indirectly  useful  to  them  ? 
Why  should  they  be  so  kept  aloof  from  domestic  experi- 
ence that  the  realities  of  life  become  disgusting  to  them  ? 
Is  it  wise  to  let  our  young  ladies  soar  among  the  arts  and 
sciences,  until  they  feel  degraded  by  the  cares  and  labors 
necessary  to  home  comfort?  Does  not  this  plan  of  educa- 
tion tend  directly  to  make  our  daughters,  when  they  be- 
come wives,  idle,  discontented,  and  extravagant;  embit- 
tering the  lives  of  their  husbands  by  causeless  complaints, 
and  by  their  want  of  good  management  producing  their 
financial  ruin  ? 

Is  it  too  preposterous  to  propose  a  school  for  young 
ladies  in  which  there  should  be  a  representation  of  the 
various  departments  of  housewifery?  This  has  been 
hinted  at  for  years.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  this 
plan  can  be  put  into  operation?  Have  we  no  lady  teach- 
ers who  will  emulate  Pi'of  Eastman  in  preparing  their 
own  sex  for  those  duties  which  God  has  laid  out  for  them  ? 
Surely  we  have  some  among  us  who  are  capable  of  per- 
fecting a  scheme  of  Domestic  Education.  It  cannot  be 
wholly  impracticable  to  found  a  school  for  young  ladies 
with  departments  for  the  various  branches  of  Domestic 
Economy.  Thus,  the  art  of  cooking  may  be  rescued  from 
the  present  contempt  with  which  it  is  treated. 

"The  greatest  chemists  and  physicians  of  the  age  think 
they  are  employing  themselves  wisely  and  humanely  in 
inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which  the  various  foods 
conduce  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body.  Why 
should  not  lady  teachers,  also,  search  into  the  value  of 
foods,  and  show  some  benevolence  toward  our  race  by 
training  our  daughters  so  that  they  may  select  and  cook 
in  the  best  manner  those  foods  which  are  needful  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  human  system?  There  is 
nothing  but  plain  common  sense  in  this  proposition.  It 
is  only  asking  that  we  treat  our  daughters  with  the  same 
justice  that  we  exercise  toward  our  sons  in  preparing 
them  to  be  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  or  doctors. 
Must  feminine  education  ever  be  darkened  with  the 
thought  that  labor  is  degrading?  Must  we  always  asso- 
ciate the  sacred  duties  of  home  with  the  ignorance  and 
vulgarity  of  tho.se  to  whom  we  so  readily  confide  them? 
No,  indeed.  Let  ladies  of  learning  and  refinement  make 
the  promotion  of  home  comfort  the  subject  of  their 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  and  it  will  soon  be 
regarded,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  a  holy  privilege  of  seek- 
ing the  happiness  of  those  we  love. 

"Ilowcan  we  make  this  sentiment  common?  How  can 
we  cause  it  to  be  felt  in  all  the  homes  of  our  country? 
True,  there  are  pious  and  intelligent  ladies  wko,  like  St. 
Paul,  '  magnify  their  office,'  and  take  pleasure  in  apply- 
ing their  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  pi-oducing  of  a  sweet 
retreat,  where  peace  and  plenty  abide,  and  love  throws 
over  all  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 
While  many  thus  enjoy  their  duties,  thousands  groan 
over  the  fate  which  has  caused  them  to  be  connected  with 


the  drudgery  of  housekeeping,  thus  wounding  the  manly 
hearts  that  sustain  them,  and  bringing  up  their  children 
in  an  atmo.^phere  of  umrmuring  ingratitude. 

"There  can  surely  be  no  better  method  of  correcting 
this  evil,  aud  elevating  the  services  of  the  household, 
than  by  making  them  the  subject  of  school  instruction. 
In  our  schools  for  young  ladies  let  there  be  departments 
in  which  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food,  the  care 
of  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room,  bedrooms,  and  parlors, 
the  making  and  repairing  of  bedding,  table  linen,  and  the 
family  wardrobe,  are  all  thoroughly  and  practically 
taught. 

"Let  lectures  be  delivered  on  domestic  manners,  on 
regulation  of  expenses,  on  division  of  labor,  on  nursing 
the  sick,  on  domestic  amusements,  and  every  topic  directly 
connected  with  the  pleasures  of  homo. 

"That  a  very  few  institutions  have  made  some  efi'orts 
in  this  direction  is  a  good  omen.  Miss  Beocher's  excellent 
work  on  Domestic  Economy  has  been  introduced  in  a  few 
Academies,  and  this  is  encouraging.  Miss  Beecher  de- 
serves a  monument  for  writing  the  first  school-book  on 
this  subject,  and  those  teachers  who  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  use  it  as  a  text-book  deserve  the  thanks  of  those 
gentlemen  who  hope  to  have  happy  homes.  These  are, 
we  think,  the  beginnings  of  a  nev/  era  in  the  education  of 
girls. 

"Schools  for  young  ladies,  in  which  they  shall  be 
taught  'that  which  they  will  practise  when  they  become 
women,'  cannot  be  perfected  in  one  year,  nor  in  five,  but 
we  can  start  them,  and  let  them  grow.  Let  us  plant  the 
acorn,  and  our  grandchildren  shall  sit  under  the  shade 
of  the  oak." 

BOOKS  OF  HIGH  GENIUS. 

ATALANTA  IN  CAJ.YDON.* 

A  WORK  has  been  lately  published  in  England,  and  re- 
printed in  this  country,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  genius  at 
once  so  vigorous  and  so  chastened  as  to  win  for  its  author 
a  foremost  place  among  the  poets  of  the  age.  Our  limits 
forbid  us  the  detailed  notice  that  its  merits  would  justify  ; 
we  will  try  in  a  few  words  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  poem.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  the  antique  style,  with 
chorus  and  semi-chorus,  in  a  single  act,  and  without 
change  of  scene.     The  argument  may  be  thus  condensed. 

When  Alth,"Ba,  Queen  of  Calydon,  has  brought  forth 
Meleager,  her  first-born  child,  the  Fates  prophesy  to  her 
that  he  shall  be  a  man  pre-eminent  in  valor  and  fortune  ; 
but  that  he  shall  live  no  longer  when  the  brand  then  in 
the  fire  is  consumed  ;  wherefore  his  mother  plucks  it 
forth  and  keeps  it  by  her.  After  he  has  reached  manhood 
the  goddess  Artemis,  displeased  by  his  father's  neglect  of 
her  woi-ship,  sends  upon  Calydon  a  wild  boar  to  ravage 
and  lay  waste  the  land.  To  hunt  the  boar,  a  great  com- 
pany  comes  together  ;  among  them  Toxeus  and  Plexippus, 
Althaea's  brothers,  men  violent  of  soul  and  of  speech  ;  as 
also  Atalanta,  the  favorite  of  Artemis,  a  virgin  huntress. 
She  sorely  wounds  the  boar  ;  but  it  falls  finally  under  the 
spear  of  Meleager,  who  awards  the  spoil  to  her.  His  en- 
vious uncles  set  upon  her  with  insult  to  take  it  from  her, 
and  Meleager,  in  defending  her,  slays  them  both.  "  Whom, 
when  Althaea,  their  sister,  beheld  and  knew  to  be  slain  of 
her  son,  she  waxed  for  wrath  and  sorrow  like  as  one  mad, 
and  taking  the  brand  whereby  the  measure  of  her  son's 
life  was  meted  to  him,  she  cast  it  upon  a  fire;  and  with 
the  wasting  thereof,  his  life  likewise  wasted  away,  that 
being  br^ught  back  to  his  father's  hou.se,  ho  died  in  a  brief 
space ;  and  his  mother  also  endured  not  long  after  for 
very  sorrow ;  and  this  was  his  end,  and  the  end  of  that 
hunting." 

The  climax  of  the  tragedy  is  in  the  conflict  between  Al- 
tha;a's  sense  of  duty  and  affection  for  her  brothers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  her  maternal  love  on  the  other.  The  per- 
vading idea  is  that  of  a  remorseless  Power,  inexorable  as 
death,  overruling  and  turning  to  naught  the  counsels  of 

*  By  Alireruon  Charles  Swinburne.  Boston":  Tickuor  & 
Fields,  1866. 
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men.  Tlie  fatalism  of  the  Greek  tragedians  is  reproduced 
with  added  intensity  and  gloom.  The  gods,  who  give  both 
good  things  and  evil,  nevertheless  prefer  man's  misery  to 
liiB  happiness  ;  and  he  in  turn  despairingly  defies  the  in- 
evitable tyranny.  Whether  this  is  not  a  caricature  of  the 
Greek  religion,  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  ;  nor  to  quote 
even  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  a  work  abounding  in 
beauties.  This  is  the  close  of  the  second  chorus,  describ- 
ing how  the  gods  made  man : — 

"From  the  winds  of  the  North  and  the  South 

Thoy  gathered  as  unto  strife  ; 
They  breathed  upon  his  mouth, 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 
A  time  for  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin  ; 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  delight, 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days,  " 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His  speech  is  a  burning  fire ; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth  ; 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire. 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death  ; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap  ; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep." 

And  here  is  the  ancient  estimate  of  "Woman's  Eights.'* 

"A  woman  armed  makes  war  upon  herself 
Unwomanliko,  and  treads  down  use  and  wont 
And  the  sweet  common  honor  that  she  hath, 
Love  and  the  cry  of  children,  and  the  hand 
Troth-plight  and  mutual  mouth  of  marriages." 

The  poem  is  printed  and  bound  at  the  "  Hi  verside  Press," 
the  best  in  the  country.  It  makes  a  beautiful  gift-book, 
though  scarcely  one  to  lie  on  a  parlor  table;  but  rather 
to  be  intensely  enjoyed  and  carefully  studied  ;  for  it  may 
well  be  that  the  year  1865  will  be  chiefly  memorable  for 
its  sake  in  the  history  of  literature. 


An  Old  Friend  in  a  New  Dress. — As  we  look  over  this 
beautiful  volume,  "Tennyson's  Poems,"*  with  new  Illus- 
trations, it  seems  as  though  the  fancy  of  "gilding  refined 
gold"  was  not  impossible.  Certainly  these  fanciful  deco- 
rations beautify  the  pages  of  the  greatest  living  poet; 
thus  a  tribute  to  the  high  genius  of  the  English  Poet-Lau- 
reate is  worthily  rendered  by  this  American  edition. 
%  There  are  a  few  new  poems  in  this  work,  but  the  charm 

of  the  volume  is  that  it  brings  together  all  the  old  favor- 
ites ;  we  see,  as  it  were,  at  a  glance,  the  full  nature  of  the 
bard ;  from  youth  to  maturity  he  seems  present  with  us. 
-  Tho.se  who  prize  beautiful  books  in  their  homes,  will  find 
this  a  treasure. 

TWO  BOOKS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

To  pass  from  the  works  of  high  genius  to  the  plain  prose 
of  everyday  life,  may  seem  like  a  coming  down  of  literary 
dignity.  But  who  could  live  on  wine,  however  choice,  or 
even  on  ambrosia,  although  it  were  fit  food  for  the  gods  of 
old  Greece.  So  we  will  pass  fi-om  the  poetry  of  great  and 
gifted  men  to  the  prose  of  good  and  graceful  women, 
where  we  shall  best  find  what  is  truly  needed  "  for  hu- 
man nature's  daily  food." 

Miss  Berry's  WoRKf  is  just  now  the  admiration  of 
English  readers.  We  give  the  outline  of  her  career  as  a 
private  gentlewoman,  who  never  aspired  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  literary  lady.     She  is  an  eminent  instance 


»  Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1866. 
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of  the  real  celebrity — that  is,  love,  sympathy,  estimation; 
and  honor — a  siugle  woman  may  roach,  wlieu  living  in 
conformity  with  her  belief  that  "honor,  truth,  and  virtue 
were  the  only  roads  to  happiness;" — 

"From  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  that  ol 
nearly  ninety,  Miss  Berry  and  her  sister  Agnes  (one  year 
younger  than  herself)  lived  constantly  in  society  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  they  had  seen  Marie  Antoinette  in  all 
her  pride  and  beauty,  and  they  lived  to  regret  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe,  for  whose  prudence  and  abilities  Miss 
Berry  had  for  many  years  conceived  a  high  respect,  and 
with  whom  she  was  personally  acquainted.  Born  in  the 
third  year  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  she  lived  to 
be  privately  presented  to  Queeu  Victoria  a  few  mouths 
before  her  death. 

"In  her  early  youth  she  gained  the  respect  of  h^r  elders, 
and  was  well  known  to  have  engaged  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  one  already  far  in  the  decline  of  life;  in  her  own 
old  age  the  loved  and  admired  of  the  fastidious  Horace 
Walpole  won  the  hearts  of  the  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  the  friends  of  her  youth,  and  will  be 
affectionately  remembered  by  some  who  still  lingered  in 
childhood  at  the  time  of  her  death." 

We  hope  this  work  will  be  reprinted  here;  if  judi- 
ciously prepared  by  omissions  of  what  is  not  material  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  it  would  be  very  popular. 

One  Book  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gabkell.  Alas,  that  we 
must  say  the  late  Jlrs.  Gaskell !  She  has  gone  from  us  iu 
the  prime  of  her  genius — died  when  the  world  appreciated 
her  and  waited  to  praise  her.  But  she  has  left  07ie  book — 
"Cranford,"  which  will  keep  her  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue  while  the  language 
lives. 

"Cranford"  is  a  small  volume  in  size,  but  larger  than 
many  a  grand  library  in  its  tender  teachings  of  love,  and 
home,  and  of  social  enjoyments  to  be  attained,  when 
sought  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  good  will,  which  open  in 
every  condition  of  life  where  God  has  placed  His  children. 
The  Avork  is  a  happy  creation  of  genius,  and  cannot  be 
imitated.  .  Like  "Undine"  and  "Picciola,"  the  "Cran- 
ford" of  Mrs.  Gaskell  will  be,  of  its  kind,  the  only  perfect 
story. 

The  Homes  of  Hindp  Women  are  now  open  to  the  Mis- 
sionary ladies  of  England  and  America.  Yes,  the  lead- 
ing Hindu  men  of  Calcutta  are  urging  these  ladies  to  come 
into  their  Zenanas  and  teach  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Our  "Woman's  Mission  Society"  has  two  of  these  noble 
Christian  ladies  in  their  service,  teaching  in  the  homes  of 
Calcutta.  Another  American  lady  has  lately  sailed  on 
her  mission  for  us  there.  If  we  had  funds  to  support 
twenty  Bible  women,  all  would  find  work  open  to  them 
in  Calcutta  alone.  What  shall  we  do  for  funds?  Rev. 
Dr.  Scudder  says  we  need  $20,000  this  year.  If  our 
"Branch  Society"  could  only  obtain  $2,000,  we  should 
be  most  thankful — as  we  now  are  for  the  following 
donations.     (See  "Missionary  Link.") 

Mrs.  Susan  S.  Brown,  Princeton.  N.  J.,  $.'iO. 

"     James  Appleton,  Philadelphia,  00. 

"    McHenry,  3. 

"    Rev.  J.  "Von  Bokkelen,  Baltimore,  Md.,  5. 

"     Lincoln  Phelps,                    "             "  1. 

Miss  Almira  L.  Phelps,                "             "  1. 

NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

Are  American  Women  Citizens? 

"Comptroller  Clark,  of  the  Currency  Bureau,  has  de- 
cided that  women  cannot  act  as  directors  of  National 
Banks,  as  the  laws  do  not  recognize  them  as  citizens." 

Is  this  decision  legal?  If  so,  what  is  The  status  of 
woman  under  the  Federal  Government?  Is  she  con- 
sidered n, slave,  that  the  right  oicitizenshiji  is  withholdeu  ? 
And  if  she  have  not  this  right,  by  what  law  is  she  entitled 
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to  a  passport  when  going  abroad,  and  to  protection  under 
the  flag?  We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  correct  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects. 

Bank  Directors. — These  should,  of  course,  be  men. 
Bat  may  not  a  woman  help  in  a  bank  under  her  own 
rightful  title  of  Directress  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  a  woman 
originated  the  idea  of  Saving  Banks.  To  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Wakefield,  of  England,  belongs  this  honor;  and  she 
helped  in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  for  the 
poor  of  that  country. 

MSy  we  not  have  some  good  and  noble-minded  Pris- 
cilla among  us  Americans  who,  if  permitted  to  use  her 
abilities,  may  prove  as  useful  as  her  English  cousin  in 
making  the  banking  business  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
our  republic  ? 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women. — We  in- 
tend to  give  this  excellent  institution  an  extended  notice, 
as  it  well  deserves,  soon.  It  should  be  widely  known  for 
its  usefulness. 

HINTS  ABOUT  HEALTH. 

^fSANiTY  means  literally  without  health  as  to  the  brain ; 
its  most  common  cause  is  the  mind  dwelling  too  much  on 
one  idea,  or  having  a  too  great  sameness  of  occupation, 
especially  of  an  all-absorbing  or  unpleasurable  character. 
More  crazy  people  come  from  the  farm  than  from  the  city 
and  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  coveted  quiet  of  a  farmer's 
life,  its  envied  independence,  and  its  wrongly  estimated 
abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  There  are  not 
half  as  many  deranged  people  in  the  Western  States  as  in 
New  England,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  One  gene- 
ral principle  explains  these  varying  conditions.  New 
England  is  thickly  settled  ;  its  soil  is  sterile;  its  winters 
long  and  dreary,  and  the  competition  for  bread  is  cease- 
less and  terrific  ;  the  mind  frets  at  the  long  winter's  inac- 
tion ;  it  is  like  a  caged  lion  ;  it  beats  unavailingly  against 
its  prison  bars,  and  wastes  itself  in  castle  building  and 
"vain  thoughts."  To  be  without  money  is  to  be  without 
feread  in  New  England  ;  in  the  sunny  South  and  in  the 
broad  fields  of  the  blooming  West,  the  people  "take  trust 
for  pay,"  and  can  live  for  years  on  confidence  and  credit, 
and  a  fear  for  to-morrow's  bread  never  enters  the  imagi- 
nation. Ohio  is  a  fertile  State,  but  thickly  settled  ;  the 
two  antagonize  each  other  to  somo  extent,  so  that  the 
Dumber  of  her  lunatics  is  half  way  between  those  of  New 
England  and  the  West.  Therefore,  divert  the  mind  in 
time  of  trouble ;  don't  brood  over  misfortunes,  nor  indulge 
in  melancholy  meditations;  gloat  not  over  gold;  never 
allow  your  reflections  to  become  inseparable  from  any  one 
subject.  When  you  fiud  that  you  "can't  sleep"  from  the 
mind  running  on  a  particular  subject,  remember  that  you 
are  rapidly  preparing  for  the  madhouse,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  any  one  idea  absorbs  the  brain,  in  such  proportion 
are  you  courting  insanity.  Cultivate  a  cheerful,  an  un- 
complaining, a  genial  frame  of  mind.  Look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things;  take  hold  of  the  smooth  handle;  and, 
above  all,  be  moderately  busy  to  the  last  day  of  life  in 
something  agreeable  and  useful  to  yourself  and  others. — 
Dr.  Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

To  OCR  Correspondents. — These  articles  are  accepted  : 
"  My  Friends  out  West"—"  Song" — "  Lucia" — "  Twilight 
Musings"  (the  other  poem  not  needed) — "My  Northern 
Home" — "The  Bells  of  Shandon"— and  "When  I  was 
Young." 

These  articles  are  declined  :  "  Accidents" — "  Love  is  a 
Myth"  —  "The  Stranger's  Grave"  —  "Lines  to  a  Lady 
Friend" — "Partings"  —  "Give  me  the  Night" — "New 
Year  Song"— "Weep"— "The  Northern  Lights" — "On 
the  Moonlit  Sea"—"  An  Old  Story"—"  Childhood"—"  The 
Mother's  Lament"  —  "Lines  on  Leaving  Home"  (well 
written,  but  we  had  a  poem  that  was  better,  on  the  same 
subject;  the  writer  of  the  first  will  improve) — "Maud 
Ellridge"— "Greenwood"  (we  have  accepted  the  other, 
and  have  no  more  room.) 

The  author  of  "  Lucia"  will  see  that  poem  in  the  March 


number  of  the  Lady's  Book.     The  other  poems  we  have 
not  room  for  at  present. 
We  have  some  articles  yet  unexamined. 
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From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: —  ' 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens.  We  last 
month  announced  the  appearance  of  this  work,  complete 
in  two  volumes.  Since  then  we  have  had  time  to  give  the 
second  volume  the  careful  attention  it  deserves.  Dickens 
is  certainly  no  longer  the  Dickens  who  wrote  Pickwick, 
but  to  our  mind  he  is  far  better  ;  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful ;  more  earnest  in  his  life-labor  of  fraternizing  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society.  Shoddy  doesn't  like  "Our  Mutual 
Friend  : "  it  sees  too  true  a  reflection  oT  itself  in  the  Veneer- 
ings.  Podsnapdom  don't  appreciate  it  of  course,  and  put-s 
away  both  book  and  author  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  de- 
claring "he  writes  about  such  low  people;  such  people 
as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  don't  want  to  know 
anything  about."  But  we  can  say  truly  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  best  of  kindly  teachings  and  the  purest  of 
morals  in  this  work,  while  his  satire  is  legitimate  in  both 
subject  and  object. 

ALLWORTH  ABBEY.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth,  author  of  "The  Fatal  Marriage,"  "Retribution," 
etc.  Although  Mrs.  Southworth  has  removed  her  home 
and  the  scenes  of  her  various  romances  to  England,  she 
still  retains  an  unwavering  hold  upon  the  regards  of  the 
vast  novel-reading  public  of  America.  The  plot  of  "  All- 
worth  Abbey"  is  based  upon  facts;  interwoven  with  a 
tissue  of  fancy,  in  accordance  with  an  author's  license. 
It  is  a  tale  narrating  strange  crimes,  and  filled  with  scenes 
of  horror,  Mrs.  Southworth's  vivid  descriptions  of  which 
will  attract  and  enchain  the  reader's  attention  from  the 
first  page  to  the  close. 

THE  EARL'S  SECRET.  A  Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Pardee, 
author  of  "The  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,"  "The 
Jealous  Wife,"  etc.  This  is  an  intensely  interesting  story 
of  love,  passion,  temptation,  and  trial,  written  in  a  style 
which  few  novelists  can  equal.  The  book  will  be  widely 
read. 

From  LippiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  By  E.  W.  S.  and  S.  W.  31. 
This  is  an  amusing  book,  of  prose  and  poetry,  about  won- 
derful fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  giants  and  little  children. 
A  very  pretty  holiday  gift. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  MY  LITTLE  FRIENDS.  Ori- 
ffinal  Stories  in  Verse.  All  children  love  poetry,  and  a 
story  presented  in  that  form  has  double  attractions  for 
them.  The  stories  which  this  book  contains  are  well- 
written,  simple,  amusing,  and  instructive. 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  Nos.  98  and  99  A 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People,  on 
the  Basis  of  the  latest  editions  of  the  German  Couversa- 
tiones  Lexicon.  With  wood  engravings  and  maps.  The 
best  Encyclopaedia  published.  •  Price  2o  cents  a  number. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

NOTES  FROM  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT.  By  Augusta 
Moore.  A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work 
which  is  already  extensively  kuown  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  It  is  a  collection  of  memorable  passages 
from  the  discourses  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher..    Atnonjf 
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them  are  passages,  some  of  them  strikingly  original,  some 
of  remarkable  power,  some  of  i  ntri  nsic  poetic  beauty.  The 
book  is  prefaced  by  a  description  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  the 
lecture-room. 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH.  By  A.  0.  Abbott,  late 
Lieutenant  first  New  York  Dragoons.  With  Illustrations. 
The  recent  trial  of  Wirz  has  called  public  attention  to  the 
subject  of  southern  prisons,  their  rules,  regulations,  and 
discipline.  This  volume  gives  the  experience  of  the 
author  and  others  in  the  prisons  at  Richmond,  Macon, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Andersonville,  and 
other  places. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND,  called  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  six  volumes. 
Volume  V.  The  present  volume  of  Carlyle's  great  -work 
opens  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
seven  years'  war.  The  second  chapter  describes  the  bat- 
tle of  Prag,  the  fourth  the  battle  of  Kolin.  The  book  em- 
braces the  events  of  two  years,  from  1757  to  1759,  and 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  fifth 
campaign.  There  are  maps  of  the  several  battle-fields, 
and  a  portrait  of  Frederick  II.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  one  more  volume. 

RICHARD  COBDEN,  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade.  His 
Political  Career  and  Public  Services.  A  Biography.  By 
John  McGilchrist,  author  of  "The  Life  of  Lord  Dun- 
donald,"  etc.  There  are  few  English  statesmen,  the  bio- 
graphies of  whom  will  be  sought  so  eagerly  and  read  with 
such  interest  by  Americans,  as  that  of  Cobden,  the  great 
"international  man"  of  the  age,  whose  opinions  were  so 
in  sympathy  with  republican  institutions,  and  whose 
career  was  productive  of  so  much  good  to  the  middle  and 
industrial  classes  of  England. 

MISS  CAREW.  A  Novel.  Ry  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
author  of  "Barbara's  History,*'  etc.  Miss  Edwards  has 
few  equals  in  her  peculiar  vein.  Her  novels  are  full  of 
interest,  yet  usually  without  any  attempt  at  .sensation. 
Poetry,  music,  and  painting  find  an  animat-d  interpreter 
in  her  pen;  while  her  heroes  and  heroines,  without  pos- 
sessing any  strikingly  marked  characters,  are  yet  lifelike 
and  spirited.  "Miss  Carew"  is,  we  believe,  one  of  her 
latest  works,  if  not  the  very  latest. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmead 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia: — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.  A.  In  two  volumes.  This  is  a  work  of  remark- 
able scope,  depth  of  thought,  and  breadth  of  research.  It 
begins  with  pagan  theology,  and  traces  its  influences  up 
to  and  upon  Christianity.  Then  come  the  germination 
of  rationalism,  and  its  gradual  growth  and  development 
up  to  the  present  time.  Its  history  of  witchcraft,  giving,  as 
it  does,  dates,  names  of  persecutors,  and  numbers  of  per- 
secuted, with  full  lists  of,  and  quotations  from  authorities, 
will  astonish  as  well  as  interest  the  reader.  It  is  a  work 
not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  brief  magazine  notice. 
It  will  engage  the  attention  alike  of  philosophers  and 
theologians,  while  we  expect  to  see  opinions  divided 
regarding  its  theories  and  conclusions. 

From  Carleton,  New  York,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  LOVE-LIFE  OF  DR.  KANE;  Containing  the  Cor- 
respondence and  a  History  of  the  Acquaintance,  Engage- 
merit,  and  Secret  Marriage  between  Elis-ha  K.  Kane  and 
Margaret  Fbx,  with  facsimiles  of  Letters  and  her  Por- 
trait.    This  book  purports  to  give  a  full  history  of  the 


acquaintance  of  Dr.  Kane  with  Miss  Margaretta  Fox,  ol 
spirit-rapping  celebrity,  from  their  earliest  acquaintance 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1852,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  are  given  over  a  hundred  of  his  love-letters  to  her, 
with  a.  full  account  of  their  engagement ;  her  removal 
from  all  associations  with  spiritualism,  and  being  placed 
by  him  under  private  tuition  near  Philadelphia  during 
his  last  Arctic  expedition  ;  the  breaking  of  the  engagement 
upon  his  return  in  deference  to  the  opposition  of  his 
family  to  the  match  ;  the  renewal  of  it,  and  finally  their 
secret  marriage.  This  publicity  of  private  affairs  is  justi- 
fied by  the  alleged  persecution  of  Mrs.  Kane  by  Dr.  Kline's 
family,  their  refusal  to  recognize  her  as  his  widow, 
withholding  money  due  her,  and  their  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  letters  to  her.  The  book,  ready  several 
years  ago  for  publication,  was  then  suppressed  by  means 
of  a  compromise  between  the  parties ;  but  the  doctor's 
family  having  failed,  as  is  claimed,  to  keep  the  terms  of 
agreement,  it  is  now  made  public. 

WHAT  CAME  AFTERWARDS.  A  Novel.  Being  a  Sequel 
to  "Nothing  but  Money."  By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of 
"Out  in  the  World,"  etc.  No  one  who  has  read  "  Nothing 
but  Money"  will  like  to  miss  the  perusal  of  this  book.  It 
is  the  continuation  of  the  same  story,  bringing  it  to  a.«far 
more  satisfactory  conclusion  than  that  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  former  volume.  Its  lessons  of  life  are  excellent, 
and  the  poetic  justice  which  it  deals  to  all  its  characters 
such  as  will  gratify  the  reader. 

A  SPINSTER'S  STORY.  By  M.  A.  F.  As  a  tissue  of 
romantic  adventures,  striking  coincidences,  wonderful 
discoveries,  and  all  that  goes  to  constitute  a  sensational 
novel,  we  feel  sure  that  this  volume  lacks  nothing,  save 
that  the  style  is  heavy  and  the  incidents  drag.  The  hero- 
ine is  twice  on  the  point  of  being  forced  into  a  man-iage 
with  an  old  man  whom  she  detests,  but  each  time  the 
marriage  is  happily  delayed  by  unlooked-for  circum- 
stances at  the  last  moment.  Favorite  characters  lose 
their  fortunes,  and  are  driven  to  the  depths  of  despair, 
only  to  find  other  and  more  wonderful  fortunes  awaiting 
them,  in  a  manner  most  aggravating  to  the  reader  who  is 
not  equally  favored.  It  is  not  a  production  that  in  style 
or  plot  will  rank  among  the  first  of  American  novels. 

THE  HUMBUGS  OF  THE  WORLD.  An  Account  of 
Humlmgs,  Delusions,  Impositions,  Quackeries,  Deceits, 
and  Deceivers  generally,  in  all  Ages.  By  P.  T.  Baruum. 
There  is  no  one,  perhaps,  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Bar-  • 

num,  the  Prince  of  Humbuggers,  to  detect  and  describe 
humbug  in  all  its  ramifications  and  phases.  He  has 
written  a  very  amusing  book  concerning  humbugs  of 
various  sorts,  among  which  are  medicines  and  quacks, 
hoaxes,  ghosts  and  witchcrafts,  adventurers,  etc. 


From  the  American  News  Company,  New  York,  through 
LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 

THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES.  A  Novel.  By  the  author 
of  "The  Morals  of  Mayfair."  An  excellently  well-written 
story,  both  in  style  and  delineation  of  character.  Its 
pages  arc  interposed  with  shrewd  observations  on  human 
nature  and  sarcasms  about  society.  Yet  neither  hero  nor 
heroine  are  specially  original  conceptions,  nor  is  there 
any  great  depth  of  plot.  If  the  young  lady  had  not  been 
forced  by  the  author  to  do  considerably  more  than  her 
share  of  love  making,  we  would  consider  the  ordeal  quite 
as  perfect,  and  a  far  safer  one  Avith  the  majority  of  men. 

From  Dick  &  FiTzoEKAi.n,  New  York,  through  Lippin- 
COTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :  — 

SIR  JASPER'S  TENANT.     A  Nwel.     By   Miss   W  E. 
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Braddon,  author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  etc.  This  is 
the  last  and  by  far  the  best  of  Miss  Braddou's  books.  She 
has  developed  wonderfully  in  her  delineations  of  character 
since  the  rather  crude  conceptions  of  her  early  works.  Sir 
Jasper  is  an  original,  and  Mrs.  Harding,  the  florid  widow, 
well  drawn.  The  plot  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  the 
reader  must  be  shrewd  indeed  who  is  able  to  foresee  the 
denouement  a  single  paragraph  before  it  is  explained. 

AUSTRALIAN  WANDERERS.  The  adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Spencer  and  his  horse  and  dog. 

AFRICAN  CRUSOES.  The  Adventures  of  Calos  and 
Antonio  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa. 

ANECDOTES  OF  ANlMALS,witht}ieir Habits,  Instincts, 
etc. 

ANECDOTES  OF  BIRDS,  FISHES,  REPTILES,  ETC., 
tJieir  Habits  and  Instincts. 

These  four  volumes  comprise  Mrs.  Lee's  Library  for 
Boys.  They  are  well  written,  unexceptional  in  their 
moral  tone,  instructivein  character,  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  in  every  wfty  adapted  to  gratify,  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivate  the  taste  of  their  youthful  readers. 

From  Wm.  H.  Appleton,  New  York: — 

LIFE  AND  NAVAL  CAREER  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL 
DAVID  GLASCOE  FARRAGUT.  By  Rev.  P.  C.  Headley, 
author  of  "  Napoleon,"  "Life  of  Sherman,"  etc. 

LIFE  AND  MILITARY  CAREER  OF  MAJOR-GENE- 
RAL PHILIP  HENRY  SHERIDAN.  By  Rev.  P.  C. 
Headley,  author  of  "Napoleon,"  etc. 

Such  works  as  these  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  youth 
of  our  country  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  become  as 
great  and  as  good  as  the  heroes  they  are  called  upon  to 
admire. 

From  Dkxter  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  s41e  by  Peterson 
&  Brothers,  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  F.  Leypoldt,  Phila- 
delphia : — 

SONG  OF  THE  RIVERS.  By  Emily  T.  B.  Bennett. 
Being  entreated  to  exercise  "sweet  charity  and  the  kind- 
ness of  universal  love,"  when  passing  our  judgment  upon 
these  poems,  we  have  no  heart  to  see  other  than  merit  in 
them.  Their  author  is  evidently  an  intelligent  and  well- 
read  woman,  and  possesses  the  srpirit  of  poetry  to  a  certain 
degree,  yet  we  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  reach  the 
front  rank  among  American  poets.  The  style  of  her  pro- 
ductions reminds  us  of  Campbell  ;  and  portions  of  both 
longer  and  shorter  pieces  are  really  very  fine. 

From  TicKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Ashmead  & 
Evans,  and  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

A  SUMMER  IN  SKYE.  By  Alexander  Smith,  author 
of  "Alfred  Hagart's  Household,"  "A  Life  Drama,"  etc. 
A  book  well  worthy  tlie  attention  of  every  one  who  appre- 
ciates an  easy,  graceful  style,  graphic  description,  and  all 
that  goes  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  a  volume  other 
than  a  novel.  It  is  to  us  the  most  pleasing  of  the  author's 
prose  works. 

WAR-LYRICS,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Howard 
BrowncU.  This  is  principally  a  collection  of  poems  re- 
lating to  the  war,  displaying  more  than  ordinary  poetic 
genius,  and  certain  to  find  numerous  admiring  readers. 

THE  FREEDMAN'S  BOOK.  By  L.  Maria  Child.  Mrs. 
Child  has  here  presented  a  work  prepared  profe.ssedly  for 
the  freedmen,  which  will  undoubtedly  find  many  readers 
outside  their  ranks.  It  is  a  collection  of  brief  biographies 
and  poems,  selected  or  contributed  from  well-known 
sources,  some  of  them  by  colored  authors.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  book  will  be  given  to  the  Freedmau's 
Aid  Association,  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
VOL.  LXXil. — 16 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  FREDERICK  M.  ROBERT- 
SON, M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 
1S47— '53.  Edited  by  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A.,  late  Chap- 
lain to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin.  In  two  volumes,  "  The 
abiding  influence,"  says  the  editor  in  his  preface,  of  the 
published  writings  of  Frederick  M.  Robertson,  "on  all 
those  readers  who  are  capable  of  being  interested  in  spirit- 
ual questions  and  in  Christian  experience,  has  awakened 
in  them  a  desire  to  know  more  of  his  career."  To  this  end 
there  has  been  prepared  a  careful  record  of  his  life,  to 
which  is  added  a  vast  number  of  his  letters,  relating  to 
religion,  literature,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

THE  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH.  Aldrich 
has  won,  as  he  deserves,  a  place  inTicknor  &  Fields'  blue 
and  gold  edition  of  standard  poets.  He  has  written  many 
beautiful  things,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  is 
"BabieBell."  This,  we  believe  is  a  complete  edition  of 
his  poems. 

HUMOROUS  POEMS.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Another  of  the  series  of  Companion  Poets  for  the  People, 
several  of  which  have  already  appeared,  and  met  with 
universal  public  favor.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
and  funniest  productions  of  the  greatest  of  American 
humorists. 

From  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co..  Boston,  through  Ashmead  & 
Evans,  Philadelphia : — 

GOLDEN-HAIR :  A  Tale  of  the  Pilgrim  FatJiers.  By 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  A  tale  of  the  early  colonial 
settlements,  in  which  Miles  Standish,  and  other  celebri- 
ties of  those  times  take  a  prominent  part.  It  describes 
Indian  life  and  Indian  warfare.  The  author  has  evidently 
taken  Cooper  as  his  model ;  yet,  while  producing  a  very 
readable  romance,  he  has  failed  to  equal  his  American 
prototype. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  FROLIC.  A  Sea  Story.  By 
William  H.  G.  Kingston,  author  of  "Dick  Onslow  among 
the  Redskins,"  etc.  A  lively  story  of  adventures  by  sea 
in  various  portions  of  the  world.  It  will  please  not  only 
boys,  but  all  who  take  an  interest  in  yachting. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  through  G.  W.  Pitcher, 
Philadelphia: — 

THE  YANKEE  MIDDY  ;  or,  Tlie  Adventxires  of  a  Naval 
Officer.  A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Oliver  Optic, 
author  of  "The  Soldier  Boy,"  "The  Young  Lieutenant," 
etc.  Another  of  the  many  books  which  the  recent  war 
has  called,  and  will,  for  some  time,  continue  to  call  into 
existence.  It  is  lively  and  entertaining  in  style,  and  will 
meet  with  ready  favor  from  a  certain  class. 

FAIRY  BOOK.     By  Sophie  May. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE.  By  Sophie  May.  These  two  books 
are  added  to  the  "  Little  Prudy  Series, "  already  so  familiar, 
no  doubt,  to  the  younger  of  our  juvenile  friends.  They 
are  nicely  bound,  prettily  illustrated,  and  altogether  as 
attractive  as  their  predecessors. 

From  A.  Winch,  Publisher,  505  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia:— 

THE  OLD  FRANKLIN  ALMANAC.  This  is  really  an 
excellent  work,  and  we  devote  more  space  to  it  than 
usual.  It  contains  a  most  invaluable  chronicle  of  the  last 
four  years'  war,  and  other  matters,  such  as:  The  United 
States  Regular  Army  List,  Major-Generals,  Brigadiers, 
Colonels,  etc.  ;  The  United  States  Naval  Squadron  List; 
The  United  States  Government,  1866  ;  Losses  in  battle  and 
by  death  of  Union  ofllcers  during  the  War;  Losses  of 
officers  in  the  Rebel  Army  ;  Governments  of  the  World  to 
November  1st,  1865;  Governors  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, November,  1865  ;  Hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church ;  Deceased  Komaa  Catholic  Archbishops  aud 
Bishops;  Bisliops  of  the  Protestaut  Episcopal  Church; 
Deceased  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops;  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Submariuo  Telegraph  Lines 
ia  the  World:  Famous  Woodcu  Bridges;  Indian  Tribes 
in  the  United  States  ;  Populations  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
aud  Ireland :  Duration  of  British  Parliaments ;  Area  of 
new  States  and  Territories;  Freezing  Points  of  various 
Liquids;  Melting  Point  of  Solids  ;  State  Claims;  Debts  of 
Nations;  Pro  rata  Burdens  of  National  Debts.  Besides 
other  Miscellaneous  matter,  Astronomical  information, 
Calendars,  etc.  etc.,  the  whole  comprising  a  valuable 
manual  for  use  and  reference  throughout  the  year.  Price, 
twenty  cents  per  copy.  Copies  mailed  (post-paid),  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.     For  sale  at  all  periodical  depots. 

Fii>m  John  H.  Tingley,  Publisher,  New  York: — 
THE  PEOTEAN  CARDS.  The  Box  of  100  Games,  suit- 
able  to  all  agts.  We  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  receive 
these  games  in  time  to  notice  in  our  December  or  Janu- 
ary number.  When  will  publishers  learn  that  an  edition 
Buch  as  ours  requires  articles  for  notice  sent  two  months 
in  advance  of  date?  Here  is  amusement  upon  amuse- 
ment, suitable  for  young  or  old,  or  both  in  connection. 
"  Picture  Cards,"  "Puzzle  Game,"  "  Eeady  Calculator," 
"Loto,"  "Points  for  two  Players,"  "Birthday,"  "Orara- 
mer  Game,"  "  Geography  Game,"  "Old  Maid,"  "Motto 
Game,"  "Matrimony,"  "Auction,"  "Trumps  Nos.  land 
2,"  "Quiclc  Speller,"  "The  Ehyming  Game,"  "Chil- 
dren's Everlasting,"  and  enough  play  for  the  whole 
"winter. 

We  have  received  from  Thur3ton,  Herline  &  Co.,  6,32 
Chestnut  Street,  a  set  of  tiny  gift  picture  books,  suitable 
for  holiday  presents  for  little  folks.  They  are  printed  in 
panorama  style,  prettily  colored,  each  one  illustrating  a 
child's  story. 


%^\ii%  ^nii-Cljair. 


FEBRUAEY,  1866. 

GoDET  for  February  opens  with  an  engraving  superb  in 
beauty — "The  Crossing  Sweeper";  the  picture  tells  its 
own  story.  We  simply  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  line  engraving  we  have  ever  published.  Our 
Fashion-plate  is,  as  usual,  correct  as  regards  costume,  aud 
gorgeous  in  style.  "Drifting  with  the  Tide"  is  another 
of  our  tinted  engravings.  These  illustrations  in  style 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Our  Skating  Scene  is  an  ori- 
ginal design,  and  will  provoke  a  smile. 

At  the  latest  date  the  following  were  received:  An 
Evening  Dress  from  Mes.srs.  T.  W.  Evans  &  Co.  ;  a  Robe 
Dress  from  Messrs.  Curwen  Stoddart  &  Brother;  a  Winter 
Walking  Suit ;  Walking  Costume  for  a  young  lady  ;  four 
varieties  of  Headdresses;  two  patterns  of  Opera  Hoods. 
Some  amusing  and  Interesting  winter  work  will  also  be 
found  in  the  February  number. 

"Rizpah's  Idols"  is  continued;  "Mrs.  Washington 
Potts"  is  concluded.  Mi.ss  Janvrin  furnishes  one  of  her 
best  stories,  and  Miss  Frost  contributes  a  Valentine  article. 

Make  up  Your  Clubs  according  to  the  terms  published 
on  the  cover.  Remember  that  the  Lady's  Book  is  the  best 
work  for  ladies  published  in  this  country.  Any  per.son 
with  a  very  little  trouble  can  get  up  a  club  for  the  Book. 
We  have  frequently  been  so  informed  by  ladies — the  work 
is  80  popular.     Clubs  must  bo  for  the  Lady's  Book  alone. 


To  AuTHOKs.— We  have  a  large  quantity  of  declined 
MSS.  on  hand,  to  the  autliors  of  which  we  have  written 
to  send  stamps  and  they  would  be  returned.  Upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  as  we  have  not  time  to  count  Ihcm, 
we  should  suppose  there  were  about  400.  We  now  give 
notice  that  if  said  MSS.  are  not  applied  for  before  the  first 
of  March,  they  will  be  destroyed. 

Canada  Postage.— Letters  from  the  British  Provinces, 
when  the  postage  is  unpaid,  we  do  not  take  from  the 
post-office.  Several  have  been  received  lately,  and  we 
presume  they  have  beep,  sent  to  the  dead  letter  depart- 
ment. 

As  A  Positive  Rule. — We  will  not  send  a  missing  num- 
ber unless  applied  for  at  once.  We  are  often  applied  to 
at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year  for  a  number  that,  it  is 
stated,  has  not  come  to  hand.  Now,  we  are  pretty  well 
aware  that  a  subscriber  missing  a  number  will  write  for 
it  at  once,  aud  we  always  conclude  that  the  number  not 
asked  for  until  six  months  or  a  year  has  expired,  has  been 
lost  by  lending,  or  some  other  way,  aud  the  blame  is  at- 
tempted unjustly  to  be  thrown  upon  us  for  not  having 
sent  it.  Now  let  it  be  understood  that  a  missing  number 
not  applied  for  at  once,  will  not  be  sent. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph. — They  say  as  a  man 
grows  rich  ho  increases  in  bulk.  Shall  wo  say  the  same 
of  the  Telegraph  ?  It  is  enlarged  ;  but  the  reason  for  it 
is  that  such  an  avalanche  of  advertisers  came  in,  that 
they  could  not  be  accommodated  unless  the  paper  was 
increased  in  size,  or  the  reading  department  encroached 
upon,  and  that  could  not  be  done.  Freas  is  a  gallant  man, 
and  he  knows  that  many  ladies  take  his  paper  for  the  ex- 
cellent stories  he  publishes;  and  they  are  good.  We,  as 
an  old  editor,  vouch  for  that.  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment must  be  sustained,  which  originally  was  the  great 
feature  of  the  paper,  and  is  now.  What  was  to  be  done 
to  accommodate  the  lady  readers,  the  agriculturists,  and 
the  advertisers?  Why,  enlarge;  and  it  has  been  done. 
Now,  we  say  in  all  verity,  if  you  want  a  good  paper, 
sound  in  every  respect,  conducted  by  an  intelligent,  gen- 
tlemanly editor,  why,  send  $2  50  to  P.  E.  Freas,  German- 
town,  Pa.,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  have  reason  to 
congratulate  yourselves  for  having  followed  our  advice. 
We  are  jealous  of  Freas,  for  he  is  six  months  older  than 
we  are.  That  is,  his  paper  is,  and  if  that  was  out  of  the 
way,  ours  would  be  the  oldest  publication  that  has  been 
started  and  continued  by  the  same  editor  and  proprietoir 
for  thirty-six  years. 

A  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  clean- 
ing buckskin  properly— that  which  is  worn  in  the  way  of 
shirts. 

Camden  and  Ambot  Railroad.— Mr.  Gatzmer,  the  inde- 
fatigable agent  of  this  road,  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  it  the  most  popular  road  in  the  country. 
The  accommodations  are  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  tho 
railroads  in  the  country,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  render 
the  travel  agreeable  to  the  public  We  know  of  the  many 
good  acts  of  Mr.  Gatzmer;  a  man  of  a  more  charitable 
and  kindly  nature  does  not  exist.  The  company  is  reti- 
cent, and  we  are  probably  breaking  faith  when  we  state 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  deserving  that 
have  been  performed  \^  this  gentlemanly  and  bumune 
agent. 


godey's  arm-chair. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Holloway''s  Musical  Monthly. — The  February  number, 
which  will  be  ready  ere  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
will  contain  a  choice  selection  of  new  and  beautiful  sheet 
music,  including  the  very  latest  of  Brinley  Richards'  com- 
positions, Snowflakes,  a  beautiful  and  showy  nocturne 
not  yet  published  in  this  country.  This  one  piece  alone 
covers  seven  pages,  and  would  cost  in  the  music  stores 
sixty  cents,  or  about  the  price  of  two  numbers  of  the 
Monthly.  In  addition,  the  February  number  also  con- 
tains a  beautiful  new  ballad,  and  a  new  and  sprightly 
polka,  composed  expressly  for  the  Monthly.  It  is  our  in- 
tention, if  it  can  be  got  ready  in  time,  to  illustrate  this 
number  of  the  Monthly  with  a  beautiful  and  showy  full 
page  lithographic  title-page  embellishment,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  new  nocturne,  Snowflakes,  by  Brinley  Richards. 
This  will  be  an  elegant  ornament,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  periodical.  Other  embellish- 
ineuts  will  be  given  during  the  volume.  In  fact,  it  is  our 
determination  to  publish  such  a  periodical  as  will  bo 
beyond  all  rivalry.  All  we  ask  is  a  continuance  of  the 
same  support  as  has  hitherto  sustained  us. 

Terms  of  Subscription. — The  terms  of  HoUoway's  Mu- 
sical Monthly  are  $4  per  annum  for  one  copy,  $7  for  two 
copies.  All  over  two  at  the  rate  of  $3  50  each.  A  free 
copy  will  be  sent  one  year  to  any  one  sending  in  a  club 
of  six,  with  $21,  making  seven  copies  for  $21.  Single 
numbers,  40  cents.  The  January  and  February  numbers 
sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  SO  cents.  All  orders 
must  be  sent  addressed  to  J.  Starr  Ilolloway,  Publisher 
3Iusical  Monthly,  Box  Post-Ofiice,  Philadelphia.  In  order 
to  secure  the  new  volume  complete,  subscriptions  must  be 
sent  in  without  delay,  as  the  numbers  containing  litho- 
graphic title-pages  will  not  be  reprinted. 

Bound  Volumes. — We  have  now  ready  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  Monthly,  volumes  1,  2.  and  3,  for  1S63,  1S64,  and 
lS6;j,  neatly  and  serviceably  bound,  which  we  will  send 
free  of  postage  to  any  address  at  $6  50  per  volume.  The 
volumes  will  be  sold  together  or  separately,  as  desired. 

New  Sheet  Music— We  can  also  send  the  following  new 
Polkas,  Waltzes,  Transcriptions,  etc.,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Merry  Yule  Mazourka,  a  beautiful  composition  by  J.  H. 
McNaughton,  30  cents.  Young  Folks'  Waltz,  20.  Arcadia 
Waltz,  30.  Holloway  Polka,  by  Karl  Reden,  author  of 
Rock  Beside  the  Sea,  30.  Chancery  Hill  Schottische,  30. 
Forest  Glade  Waltz,  by  Kinkel,  30.  Mountain  Belle  Schot- 
tische, 30.  Bobolink  Polka,  30.  Moss  Basket  Waltz,  very 
pretty,  30.  Whisperings  of  Love  Polka,  by  Kinkel,  40. 
Love's  Response,  by  Kinkle,  40.  Marche  ludienne,  the 
gem  in  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  L'Africaine,  arranged  by 
Brinley  Richards,  60. 

Also  the  following  new  Songs  and  Ballads.  Mary  Ma- 
vourneen,  by  Balfe,  20.  Norah  Mavourneen,  by  author  of 
At  the  Gate,  30,  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  by  Crouch,  new 
edition,  35.  Christmas  Bells,  a  lively,  duet  and  chorfts, 
30.  0  Say  that  You  Ne'er  will  Forget  Mo,  30.  Around 
the  Fire,  song  and  chorus,  30.  We  Met  and  Talked  of 
Other  Days,  pretty  song,  30.  Kate  of  Kildare,  by  Glover, 
30.  When  We  are  Married,  comic  duet  by  Glover,  .35.  No 
Irish  Need  Apply,  30.  Mother  Waiting  for  the  News,  a 
favorite  soug,  30.  Beautiful  Valley,  30.  Some  One  to 
Love,  pretty  song  by  Linley,  30.  Sweet  Love,  Good-night 
to  Thee,  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  30.  Something  to  Love  Me,  by 
Edward  L.  Hime,  30.  Les  Joyeuses,  six  easy  polkas, 
waltzes,  etc.,  arranged  in  easy  style  for  beginners,  75 
cents.     Address  all  ordere  as  above,  to 

J.  Stabr  IIoLLOWAY. 


FuKiGHT  ox  Letters  and  Puemicm  on  Drafts.— We 
want  our  subscribers  distinctly  to  understand,  that  when 
they  send  their  letters  by  express  company  they  must 
pay  the  freight,  and  those  who  send  drafts  must  pay  the 
premium.  We  advise  sub.scribers  to  remit  by  mail  a 
post-oflice  order  or  a  draft  payable  to  the  order  of  L.  A. 
Godey.  Should  either  be  lost,  it  can  be  renewed  without 
loss  to  the  sender. 

A  Valentine. — "A  beautiful  surprise!"  That  is  what 
a  lady  would  say  to  the  gentleman  who  thould  send  the 
Lady's  Book  one  year  as  a  Valentine.  We  merely  make 
the  suggestion. 

A  Merrv  Christma.s  to  Godey.  Eight  years,  including 
this,  1  have  sent  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  gem  of  a 
book,  which  must,  most  assuredly,  prove  to  you  how 
much  I  prize  it ;  and  how  high  an  estimate  is  placed  upon 
it  in  this  community.  I  consider  it  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  procure  subscribers; 
for  it  has  been  a  never-failing  source  of  plea.suro  to  me 
and  my  family.  May  success  ever  attend  it,  and  the 
brightness  of  its  prosperity  never  grow  dim.  I  remain, 
as  ever,  a  subscriber.  Mrs.  W.,  Iowa. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received  a  remittance 
of  $15,  and  one  of  one  cent,  the  latter  from  a  bejjgar,  to- 
wards paying  off  the  national  debt.  Theodore  Hook  said 
the  funniest  thing  he  ever  heard,  was  a  man  leaving  in 
his  will  £5  towards  paying  off  the  national  debt  of 
England. 

A  Little  Patience,  and  all  will  be  well.  We  are 
sending  off  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  an  average  of  five  hun- 
dred letters  a  day  requires  us  to  be  "borrowers  on  the 
night"  fur  many  a  long  hour.  The  rush  is  great,  but  all 
can  and  will  be  supplied. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book. — This  veteran  periodical  has 
attained  the  most  respectable  and  discreet  age  of  36  years. 
This  is  really  a  remarkable  duration  for  a  country  so 
young  in  elegant  litei-ature  as  this.  For  more  than  a 
generation  it  has  been  the  favorite  of  the  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  and  daughters  of  our  Republic,  and  to-day  is  en- 
joying a  greater  popularity  than  ever  before. — Homestead, 
Des  Moines. 

An  article  or  an  advertisement  for  any  particular  number 
must  be  sent  to  us  two  months  in  advance.  Our  immense 
edition  requires  it. 

While  walking  with  a  friend,  a  gentleman  accidentally 
stepped  upon  a  lady's  trailing  dress.  She  turned  with  a 
frowning  look  and  strong  expression  of  anger.  With  his 
usual  urbanity,  he  replied — "  I  am  sorry,  madam,  very 
sorry,  indeed;  but,  really,  I  didn't  know  that  I  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  you." 

Registered  Letters. — Any  person  who  has  the  folly  to 
send  a  registered  letter  must  take  the  consequences  of  it. 
If  a  loss  is  reported  to  us — of  a  registered  letter  containing 
money — we  shall  take  no  notice  of  it.  Let  this  be  dis- 
tinctly understood. 

In  a  club  letter  just  received,  one  of  the  subscribers  re- 
sides in  Europe.     Wo  make  the  following  extract: — 

"  This  young  lady  was  visited  by  one  of  her  '  Americau 
cousins,'  who  thought  the  best  specimen  of  American  lite- 
rature he  could  take  her  was  our  Lady's  Book.  She  was 
so  much  pleased  with  her  present  that  she  requested  her 
cousin  to  continue  it." 

Club  op  $27  50.  Michigan. 

Dear  Sir  :  Sending  a  club  for  your  Lady's  Book  is  all 
the  way  I  know  of  to  express  my  admiration  of  its  ex- 
cellence. I  have  all  the  numbers  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  I  think  it  improves  all  the  time.  No  other  book  is 
as  popular  with  our  ladies.  Lonij  may  you  live  to  pub- 
lish it.  MIS.S  E.  H. 
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The  following  hints  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those 
•who  are  obliged  to  exercise  econcnny  in  expenditure,  yet 
appear  well  dressed,  a  combination  very  common,  and 
not  nearly  so  difficult  to  accomplish  as  many  imagine:  — 

1st.  Never  buy  conspicuous  articles  of  dress,  or  coIofs 
which  are  not  likely  to  harmonize  generally  witli  others. 
On  your  means  you  must,  of  course,  purdiase  things 
which  will  last  more  than  "one  doing  up,"  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  have  dresses  which  would  be  recognizable, 
however  uttered  or  retrimmed,  as  that  would  completely 
do  away  with  the  pleasure  of  variety.  And  though  bril- 
liant colors  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  look  very  beautiful 
in  dress,  you  will  find  it  wiser  to  select  quiet  shades  which 
will  never  jar  with  each  other.  Your  dress  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  grim-looking  on  this  account,  as  a  little  exercise 
of  taste  will  show  you  how  to  relieve  it — by  a  tiny  knot 
of  bright  ribbon,  a  pretty  little  tuft  of  gay-colored  feather 
in  your  black  or  gray  hat,  or  such-like  pleasing  little  re- 
liefs. 2d.  Do  not  spend  money  on  evanescent  fashions,  or 
in  the  various  etceteras  which  run  away  with  so  many 
young  ladies'  pocket-money.  Many  articles  of  dress  are 
very  graceful  and  pretty  where  a  girl  has  money  to  spend 
on  what  will  probably  be  out  of  fashion  next  month,  or 
too  much  run  upon  to  be  any  longer  lady-like.  I  allude 
to  such  things  as  expensive  neck  scarfs,  fanciful  patterns  of 
collars  and  cuffs,  especially  lace  ones,  elaborate  bed-room 
slippers,  etc.  X.our  dress  need  never  be  unfashionable, 
but  you  should  not  atfcsmpt  to  make  yourself  conspicu- 
ously fashionable.  3d.  Try  to  have  a  system  in  your 
dress,  or  what  I  may  almost  call  a  style  of  your  own, 
modified  to  some  extent  by  the  fashion  of  the  day.  I  have 
a  friend  who  always  makes  a  rule  of  wearing  plain  skirts, 
even  though  others  are  generally  being  tjimmed.  I  merely 
mention  this  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Far  from 
being  remarked  for  dressing  poorly,  the  young  lady  in 
question  is  generally  admired  for  her  "simple  but  dis- 
tingue'' style  of  dress.  She  certainly  possesses  a  tall  and 
graceful  figure,  and  always  has  an  ample  allowance  of 
material  in  her  dresses.  To  enter  now  into  a  few  particu- 
lars for  your  benefit.  You  will  always  find  it  a  comfort 
to  have  a  good  black  silk  dress  in  wear,  unless  your 
friends  think  you  too  young  for  black.  Some  people  will 
advise  you  to  buy  very  few  dresses,  but  all  of  the  best 
material.  I  do  not  think  this  is  your  wisest  plan.  You 
are  so  young  that  you  do  not  require  to  wear  rich  mate- 
rial to  look  well  dressed,  and  the  present  fashions  change 
so  quickly  in  material  as  well  as  in  make,  that  you  would 
often  feel  yourself  hampered  by  having  an  unworn-out 
dress  which  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  wear,  though  it  no 
longer  looked  new.  For  morning  wear,  I  think  you  would 
find  scarlet  or  blue  flannel  Garibaldi's  or  bodices,  becom- 
ing and  serviceable.  With  these  you  can  wear  a  gray  or 
brown  linsey  skirt,  without  looking  at  all  dingy.  A 
neatly-fitting  black  or  dark  silk  dress,  for  better  wear, 
will  last  long  with  care.  If  some  of  your  friends  ever 
give  you  the  choice  of  a  Christmas  or  birthday  present, 
you  cannot  do  better  thau  choose  a  good  dark  silk.  Light 
silk  dresses,  however  good  iu  quality,  are  never  service- 
able. You  will  find  hats  much  less  expensive  than  bon- 
nets. If  you  live  in  the  country,  or  in  a  provincial  town, 
one  bonnet  should  quite  last  a  ."leason,  as  you  need  seldom 
wear  it  except  at  church.  Straw  bonnets  are  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  a  fresh  trimming  renews  them,  and  a 
white  straw  will  always  die  black,  so  as  to  make  a  nice 
winter  bonnet  if  prettily  trimmed.  A  good  black  hat, 
neatly  trimmed  with  velvet,  should  last  you  a  year,  as 
you  can  vary  it  by  altering  the  feather  according  to  the 
season.  For  ordinary  walking  dress,  I  think  nothing  so 
pretty  for  young  girls  as  short  jackets  of  thick,  rough 
cloth",  black,  gray,  or  dark  blue.  For  better,  fine  black 
plush  makes  exceedingly  pretty  jackets,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  ;  I  mean  the  plush  made  expressly  for 
cloaks.  You  would  find  a  black  net  evening  dress  very 
useful,  if  you  are  not  too  young  for  it.  There  are  very 
pretty  and  inexpensive  gauzy  materials  which  look  quite 
handsome  enough  for  young  girls'  evening  wear.  Laven- 
der or  light  gray,  with  a  bright-colored  spot  on  it,  is  very 
pretty.  White  tarlataneor  grenadine  musliu  dresses  with 
colored  patterns  on  them,  are  to  be  had  very  cheap  at 
almost  any  of  the  large  shops.  They  last  quite  as  long  as 
the  much  more  expensive  silk  grenadines,  and  look,  I 
think,  quite  as  pretty.  For  hnlf-dress,  evening  ^year,  yow 
will  find  a  pink  or  pale  blue  mousseline-de-laine  Gara- 
baldi  very  useful  and  becoming.  Plain  white  muslin 
dreeses,  I  think,  are  expensive,  as  they  must  have  trim- 
ming of  some  kind  to  set  them  off,  and  so  quickly  lo.se 
their  first  freshness.  I  have  not  spoken  of  under-clothing, 
as  you  are  almost  sure  to  have  a  pretty  good  stock  to  be- 
gin on.  If  you  require  to  buy  any,  you  would,  of  course, 
do  well  to  have  it  made  at  home.'    Do  not  think  it  neces- 


sary to  have  a  great  quantity  ;  half  a  dozen  is  quite 
enough  for  a  set  of  linen — and  very  simple  trimming 
both  neater  and  more  serviceable  for  young  girls.  Always 
wear  small  plain  linen  collars  iu  the  morning,  and  a 
little  lace  tucker  in  any  high  evening  dress.  Lace  col- 
lars and  sleeves  are  very  dear,  and  not  suitable  for  you. 
Bo  very  careful  to  pay  for  everything  as  you  buy  it,  and 
close  your  accounts  every  quarter  at  least.  If  you  let  one 
quarter  run  into  another,  you  will  soon  exceed  your  in- 
come. 

LAUDERB.A.CH— pronounced  Law-der-back— the  engraver. 
A  gentleman  as  well  as  engraver ;  they  aro  not  insepa- 
i-able.  A  good  engraver,  the  best  we  think  in  the  city, 
whether  for  book  illustrations,  magazine  illustrations,  or 
a  common  wood-cut.  He  has  been  trained  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  he  knows  how  to  engrave  for  the  presses  his 
work  is  to  be  printed  on,  and  it  is  not  many  engravers 
that  have  that  skill.  They  usually  have  one  rule,  whether 
for  fine  paper  or  coarse,  good  pressmen  or  bad  ;  but  Lau- 
derbach  knows  what  he  is  about.  All  of  our  first-page 
plates  have  been  engraved  by  him,  and  we  challenge  any 
magazine,  American  or  European,  to  show  as  fine  en- 
gravings. We  know  they  cannot.  Well,  Lauderbach 
engraved  them,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
we  say,  long  live  Lauderbach  as  the  Lady's  Book  en- 
graver. 

In  a  sale  of  valuable  lands  in  Allegany  County,  Mary- 
land, the  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  tracts  : — 

Common  Sense        ....  1279       acres. 

Residue  of  the  Rights  of  Man         .  3351  " 

Addition  to  Paradise      ,         .         .  14723^  " 

Re.sidue  of  Paradise        .         ,         .  587>|  " 

Residue  of  Chance  .         .         .         .  6.58  " 

Residue  of  the  Royal  Charlotte     .  V3G2\^  " 

The  Resurvey  on  all  the  Chances  1173)/<  " 

The  Resurvey  on  Kindness    .        .  lS47i|  " 

Stony  Ridge 3SS>^  " 

Part  of  the  Promised  Land  Resur- 

veyed S3  " 

Milk  and  Honey     ....  2256  " 

A  choice  selection  here. 


We  deceived  the  following  from  a  most  worthy  South- 
ern editor.  We  do  not  give  his  name,  although  we  sup- 
pose he  would  have  no  objection: — 

"Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  a  warm  and  cordial  ex- 
pression of  admiration  towards  the  Book,  coupled  with 
the  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  that  the  rude  '  alarums  of 
war'  shall  no  more  intervene  to  prevent  your  priceless 
gem  of  a  magazine  from  making  its  monthly  visits  to  our 
firesides."  Geo. 

Grover  &  Baker's  Sewing-Machines. — We  have  used 
one  of  these  in  our  house  for  years,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  them.  Such  is  the  enterprise  of  these  gentle- 
men that  they  have  now  on  hand  machines  superior  to 
ours,  and  yet  the  one  we  use  is  good  enough. 

"  Jenkie,"  said  a  venerable  Cameronian  to  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  a.skiug  his  consent  to  accompany  her  urgent 
and  favored  suitor  to  the  altar— "  Jennie,  it's  a  very 
solemn  thing  to  get  married."  "I  know  it.  father,"  re- 
pfled  the  sensible  damsel ;  "but  it 's  a  great  deal  solemner 
not  to  do  so." 

Poe's  Raven.— This  celebrated  poem  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  various  styles,  plain  and  illus- 
trated, fine  paper  and  beautiful  printing  ;  but  we  think 
the  copy  now  before  us,  illustrated  by  David  Scattergood 
and  published  by  him  at  No.  400  Chestnut  St.,  is  iibout 
the  best  edition  wo  have  ever  seen.  The  designs,  four  of 
them,  are  original.  The  letterpress  is  perfect,  aud  the 
printing  seldom  equalled.  The  last  pa^'O  of  the  book 
contains  a  portian  of  the  poem  set  tp  music  ;  this  is  also 
by  Mr.  Scattergood. 
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ITALIAN  VILLA. 
Designed  exvresslyfor  Godetfs  Lady's  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


FIKST  FLOOR. 

First  Floor. — 1  front  porch  ;  2  grand  hall,  14  feet  6 
inches;  3  parlor,  20  feet  8  inches  hy  15  feet  3  inches;  4 
conservatory,  10  feet  G  inches  hy  12  feet;  5  sitting-room, 

22  feet  6  inches  by  18  feet  5  inches  ;  6  chamber.  10  feet  5 
inches  by  18  feet ;  7  bath-room,  8  feet  9  inches  by  4  feet  6 
inches  ;  8  office,  9  feet  by  7  feet  3  inches  ;  9  dining-room, 
19  feet  by  13  feet  11  inches;  10  butler's  pantry,  G  feet  3 
inches  by  6  feet  10  inches;  11  kitchen,  I!)  feet  by  16  feet 
11  inches;  12  wash-room,  10  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  11 
inches  ;  13  closet ;  14  back  porch. 

Second  Floor. — 15  veranda;  16  principal  chamber,  20 
feet  5  inches  by  15  feet  2  inches;  17  dressing-room,  11 
feet  10  inches  by  16  feet  7  inches  ;  18  bath-room,  7  feet  4 
inches  by  6  feet "8  inches  ;  19  chamber,  16  feet  by  18  feet 
1  inch  ;  20  chamber,  15  feet  7  inches  by  8  feet  9  inches; 
21  chamber,  16  feet  3  inches  by  8  feet  7  inches  ;  22  closet ; 

23  chamber,  13  feet  3  inches  by  12  feet;  24  chamber,  13 
feet  2  inches  by  14  feet ;  25  closet,  3  feet  by  7  feet  ;  26 
closet,  3  feet  by  7  feot ;  27  chamber,  15  feet  by  13  feet  C 


SECOND   FLOOR. 

inches ;  28  chamber,  10  feet  6  inches  by  17  feet ;  29  ve- 
randa. 


LooPED-UP  Dresses. — A  few  days  since  we  saw  two 
ladies  in  Chestnut  Street  followed  by  a  crowd.  They 
took  refuge  in  one  of  our  large  dry-goods  hou.ses,  and 
had  their  dresses  let  down.  The  display  was  positively 
indecent.  But  Fashion  demands  that  dresses  s'hould  be 
looped-up,  and  the  exposure  is  nothing. 

"  In  Memory  of  ViscorNT  Palmerston."— Wc  have  re- 
ceived from  11.  A.  Brown,  487  Broadway,  New  York,  a 
pamphlet  in  memory  of  this  nobleman,  containing  a 
splendid  portrait. 
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WEBSTER'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  ROYAL  QUARTO 
DICTIONARY,  UNABRIDGED, 

Is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  wouderful  aud  stupendous 
literary  productions  ever  oUVrod  to  the  world.  It  is  by- 
far  the  most  valuable  publication  that  has  issued  in  the 
present  asfe  from  the  press,  comprising  all  that  under  the 
pame  head  has  ever  before  bt^en  publislied,  with  double  or 
treble  that  quantity  in  addition.  The  word  unabridi^ed 
gives  but.  a  faint  conception  of  the  size  aud  importance  of 
the  volume;  it  is  not  only  unabridged,  but  enlarged  and 
expanded  until  it  seems  impossible  to  name  one  iota  of 
information  that  could  be  comprised  in  a  volume  of  that 
nature,  that  is  not  amply  and  satisfactorily  included  in 
its  pages.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  justice  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  anything  but  new,  as  the  former  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  has  undergone  such  .searching  revision 
that  it  amounts  to  a  thorough  reAvriting  of  the  entire  book, 
extending  to  the  closest  detail  of  every  item. 

Under  the  head  of  mere  vocabulary,  a  close  search  finds 
a  number  of  words  that  would  be  vainly  sought  in  any 
other  work,  not  consisting  of  forced  and  useless  construc- 
tions or  obsolete  terras,  introduced  merely  to  swell  the 
pages,  but  comprising  all  living,  useful  words,  all  par- 
tially disused  words  found  in  old  writers,  all  valuable 
technical  terms,  and  the  varied  scientific  terms,  so  often 
puzzling  to  even  well-informed  readers. 

In  the  original  volume  of  "Webster"  nearly  80,000 
vords  were  comprised,  but  the  present  volume  gives  the 
unexampled  number  of  114,000,  the  author  claiming  10,000 
more  words  than  any  other  dictionary  in  the  language. 
Each  word  embraces  the  acknowledged  best  definition'in 
the  language,  and  every  definition  that  present  or  past 
ages  have  ever  attached  to  the  word,  with  its  derivation 
and  the  authority  for  the  definitions.  All  the  nice  shades 
of  distinction  which  marked  Dr.  Webster's  first  definitions 
as  so  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  other  English 
lexicographer,  have  been  retained,  although  in  some  in- 
stances two  or  three  words  are  compressed  into  one,  to 
avoid  needless  repetition. 

In  the  Special  Departments  the  most  important  and 
marked  improvements  have  been  made,  the  well-known 
gentlemen  engaged  upon  them  having  often  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  full  and  accurate  explanations  as  well  as  de- 
finitions to  words  connected  with  the  branches  to  which 
they  have  given  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  All  the  rapid 
marches  of  progress  have  been  met  in  these  departments, 
and,  while  all  the  original  author's  excellent  ideas  are 
retained,  each  subject  is  vastly  expanded.  Such  names 
as  are  given  as  having  been  employed  upon  these  depart- 
ments, prove  how  valuable  and  complete,  how  reliable 
and  important  that  branch  of  the  book  will  prove  to  stu- 
dents. We  find  here  Captain  Craighill,  lately  a  Professor 
iu  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Military  Words  and  Terms,  and  also 
furnished  valuable  illustrations;  Hon.  J.  C.  Perkins,  re- 
cently of  the  Massachusetts  Bench,  and  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  numerous  law  books,  who  has  revised  the 
Legal  Terms  ;  Prof  J.  D.  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  by  whom 
the  terms  in  Geology.  Mineralogy,  and  Natural  History 
have  been  treated  ;  Prof.  R.  Cresson  Stiles  has  perfected 
the  Medical  Department ;  Dr.  Blasou  and  John  S.  Dwight 
the  Musical  Terms,  and  others,  whose  names  have  a 
world-wide  celebrity,  but  whom  we  must  omit  for  want 
of  space. 

Orthography,  Pronunciation,  and  Synonyms  have  each 
received  such  careful  revision  aud  attention  as  will  place 
the  work  pre-eminent,  were  it  only  for  these  branches, 
and  here  again  we  find  unquestionable  names,  as  as.sist- 
iug  iu  the  revision  ;  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity ;  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  of  Cincinnati;  Prof.  Tweed, 
of  Treft's  College;  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney,  and  others. 

Not  a  small  feature  of  this  stupendous  work  is  the  im- 
mense number  of  illustrations  upon  every  subject,  which 
first  being  introduced  in  their  proper  places',  are  after- 
wards collected  in  a  complete  table,  most  valuable  for  the 
rapid  reference  so  important  in  works  of  this  character. 
They  comprise  every  department,  and  most  valuable  ori- 
ginal drawings  have  been  embodied  upon  all  subjects: 
Botany,  Ornithology,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Mechanics, 
Coats  of  Arms,  indeed  every  leading  subject  mentioned 
in  the  letter-press. 

The  Tables  form  another  and  most  important  portion  of 
the  volume,  comprising  "Explanatory  and  Pronouncing 
Vocabularies  of  Ancient,  Foreign,  and  Remarkable  Alpha- 
bets," "  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing  and  Printing," 
"Abbreviations  and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and 
Printing,"  "Quotations,  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc., 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  Foreign  Languages," 
Christian  names,  and  an  immense  list  of  others,  invalu- 
able as  an  addition  to  the  work. 

As  a  whole,  the  volume  is  certainly  uasurpassed  in 


every  pai-ticular,  an  astounding  labor,  which  comes  fully 
up  to  the  latest  standard  of  improvement.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  to  the  student  aud 
reader,  but  it  stands  in  the  highest  place  as  a  proof  of 
America's  scholarship  and  industry,  aud  the  countiy  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  that  oifers  to  its  public  such  an  addi- 
tion to  its  literature.  Scarcely  a  boy  iu  the  country  for 
two  generations  can  deny  that  Dr.  Webster  taught  him 
how  to  form  words  from  letters,  and  he  now  will  admit 
the  new  obligation  in  the  education  the  present  work 
ofi'ers,  how  to  best  apply  and  comprehend  his  stock  of 
words.  It  is  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  open  for  every 
eye,  comprising  years  of  intense  study,  and  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  best  talent  of  a  great  country. 

Blitz. — That  glorious  old  Blitz  is  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut.  How  the  features 
of  the  young  ones  brighten  when  they  hear  that  Blitz, 
Bobby,  and  the  Birds  are  with  them  again  ! 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  according  to  the  late  law 
passed  last  winter : — 

Section  36.— Postage  on  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  24  cents 
a  year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  Post-office  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News-dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the  same 
rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  magazine,  and 
Diay  pay  separately  for  each  package  as  received. 

A  Tale  of  Woe. — I  clasped  her  tiny  hand  in  mine,  I 
clasped  her  beauteous  form  ;  I  vowed  to  shield  her  from 
the  wind,  and  from  the  world's  cold  storm.  She  set  her 
beauteous  eyes  on  me,  the  tears  did  wildly  How,  and  with 
her  little  lips  she  said,  "Confound  you  1  let  me  go." 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
this  Institution  is  now  in  full  operation,  as  it  was  during 
the  war.  It  never  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  editor  in- 
forms us  that  when  General  Sherman  made  his  march 
through  that  part  of  the  country,  and  reached  Raleigh,  he 
detached  a  guard  to  protect  the  Institution.  During  the 
whole  time  the  army  was  in  the  city,  the  conductor  gave 
exhibitions  twice  a  week,  which  were  regularly  attended 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  ;  General  Sher- 
man himself  being  among  the  spectators, 

A  Slight  Error  of  Lord  Russell. — We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  London  paper.  The  editor  is  commenting 
upon  Earl  Russell's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams:  — 

"  The  United  States  had  refused  compensation  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  for  losses  which  their  merchants  sustained 
from  vessels  fitted  out  in  American  harbors  when  the 
States  were  at  peace  with  those  nations  ;  and  Mr.  Adams 
himself,  then  Secretary  cf  State,  declared  that,  when  a 
Government  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  fit- 
ting out  of  hostile  cruisers  against  a  frieildly  country,  it 
was  not  bound  to  make  individual  indemnification." 

The  Mr.  Adams  referred  to  was  not  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  his  father,  .John  Quincy  Adams.  We  don't  know 
whether  the  error  was  Earl  Russell's  or  the  editor's. 

Clubbing  with  Magazines. — ^We  have  no  club  with 
any  magazine  or  newspaper  except  Arthur^ s  Home  Maga- 
zine. One  copy  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book  aud  one  copy 
of  Arthur  will  be  sent  one  year  on  receipt  of  $4  50. 

Postal  Money  Orders. — Apply  to  your  postmaster  for 
a  postal  money  order.     No  more  lo.sses  by  mail. 

"The  postal  money  order  system  just  established  by 
law  provides  that  no  money  order  shall  be  issued  for  any 
sum  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $30.  All  pci-sons  who 
receive  money  orders  are  required  to  pay  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing charges  or  fees,  viz.:  For  an  order  for  $1,  or  for 
any  larger  sum  but  not  exceeding  $10,  the  sum  of  10  cents 
shall  be  chari:ed  and  exacted  by  the  postmaster  giving 
such  order:  for  an  order  of  more  than  $10,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $20,  the  charge  sliall  be  1.")  cents  ;  and  for  every 
order  exceeding  $20  a  fee  of  20  cents  shall  bo  charged." 
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REED   ORGANS. 

The  following  remarks  and  suggestions  relative  to  this 
immensely  popular  instrument  will  doubtless  interest  and 
profit  very  many  of  our  readers ;  we  commend  the  article 
to  their  cai-eful  perusal: — 

A  hundred  and  one  makers  of  organs,  Cottage,  Parlor, 
Cabinet,  American,  School  Organs,  etc.  etc.,  are  each 
claiming  to  make  the  best  instrument  in  the  world.  Being 
comparatively  a  new  instrument,  as  at  present  constructed , 
we  are  convinced  the  public  are  much  less  capable  of 
judging  of  its  merits,  or  demerits,  than  of  most  other 
instruments.  If  there  is  really  an  essential  difference  in 
them,  if  there  are  some  excellent  and  some  worthless 
ones,  the  public  should  have  some  criterion  forjudging 
of  them,  somefacts  which  will  enlighten  them.  We  cheer- 
fully concede  the  space  for  this  article,  knowing  that  there 
is  hardly  a  family,  or  chuixh,  or  school  in  all  the  land, 
but  is  more  or  less  interested  in  this  topic.  We  are  also 
aware  of  its  being  a  great  misfortune,  a  real  calamity,  to 
any  of  them  to  purchase  an  inferior  or  worthless  organ, 
ruinous  to  good  playing,  and  often  a  source  of  much  an- 
noyance and  vexation.  We  know  this  article  to  emanate 
from  a  caudid  and  intelligent  source,  and  thus  we  give  it 
to  our  readers. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  are  "reed  organs?" 
We  answer,  tliey  are,  in  most  cases,  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  old  melodeon  in  disguise.  Many  of  the  so-called 
organs  have  the  same  bellows,  the  same  reeds,  and  the 
same  general  internal  arrangement.  With  the  bellows 
turned  on  edge  to  gain  room,  th€«s^  have  simply  put  on  a 
xinore  pretentious  exterior,  and  a  more  high-sounding 
name.  But  an  organ,  to  be  in  reality  an  organ,  must 
have  a  wind-chest  or  reservoir  for  air  separate  from  the 
bellows,  into  which  wind-chest  the  reeds  open,  and  the 
tone  has  room  to  expand  and, perfect  itself  into  the  full 
round  tone,  similar  to  the  flute  or  pipe  organ,  even, 
smooth,  firm,  and  mellow ;  and  this  tone  from  reeds  can- 
not be  obtained  in  any  other  way  known.  Nothing  so 
annoys  a  true  organist  as  to  have  the  volume  of  sound 
swelling  and  jerking  spasmodically  with  every  variation 
of  force  on  the  bellows,  which  is  always  the  case  where 
the  reeds  open  direct  into  the  bellows  or  air-pas.sages,  in- 
stead of  into  a  wind-chest  or  sound-box.  And  yet  some 
makers  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  this  spasmodic  or  auto- 
inatic  jerking  of  the  bellows  on  the  reeds  as  an  excellence, 
j  ust  as  though  they  did  not  know  that  it  must  very  soon 
throw  the  reeds  out  of  tune,  and  injure  the  bellows  ;  and 
as  though  it  were  not  an  easier  matter  to  obtain  a  much 
better  and  more  easily  managed  swell  by  other  methods. 
The  truth  is,  any  organ,  so  called,  or  melodeon  which 
has  the  wind  acting  directly  upon  the  reeds,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  huge  accordeon,  dress  it  up  as  you 
may.  And  when  organists  and  true  musicians  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  thoy  can  obtain  those  that  are  organs 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  they  will  buy  no  more  of  the 
objectionable  ones.  Then  again  the  swell  should  always 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  bellows,  so  as  not  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  hard,  or  soft  blowing,  but  convenient,  so 
that  the  player  can  use  it  with  the  knee,  separate  from  the 
hands  or  feet,  and  thus  always  under  easy  control,  to  be 
'used  nd  libitum. 

The  large  divided  bellows,  or  double  bellows,  is  also  a 
very  important  improvement.  By  this  means  not  only 
can  the  wind  be  supplied  more  evenly,  but  with  far 
greater  case  to  the  performer,  from  the  fact  that  either 
bellows  alone  will  be  (sufficient  for  the  lighter  melodies, 
thus  permitting  the  player  to  change  about  and  rest  the 
feet  at  will ;  then,  if  tlie  bellows  is  of  the  requisite  large 


size,  and  having  the  wind-chest  or  reservoir,  all  will  be 
well.  As  to  the  reeds,  they  must  be  scientifically  tuned 
and  voiced,  or  all  the  other  good  qualities  in  the  world 
cannot  produce  a  good  toned  instrument.  The  inquiry 
now  very  naturally  arises,  where  can  the  organ  be  pro- 
cured combining  all  these  essential  and  desirable  quali- 
ties? There  is  only  one  possessing  all  these  points,  and 
that  is  the  AMERICAN  ORGAN,  made  by  S.  D.  &  H.  W. 
Smith,  of  Boston,  Siberia  Ott,  Wholesale  Agent,  748 
Broadway,  New  York.  These  organs  have  a  wind-chest 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  reverberating 
sound-box  or  board,  and  having  the  same  important  rela- 
tion and  part  to  perform  as  the  sounding-board  has  to  the 
piano.  This  feature  the  makers  have  patented,  and  to  it 
are  owing  in  a  great  measure  the  entirely  unequalled  full- 
ness  and  richness  of  tone  so  highly  prized  by  all  who 
have  used  these  organs.  They  also  have  the  largest  and 
best  divided  bellows  in  use,  which  is  another  important 
feature.  No  part  of  their  work  is  slighted,  no  expense 
or  pains  spared  to  make  the  American  Organs  perfect 
musically,  as  well  as  mechanically,  and,  judging  from  the 
immense  sale  of  them  at  present,  they  bid  fair  to  long 
maintain  the  proud  position  they  have  won  by  superior 
merit  alone.  We  would  most  heartily  advise  all  interested 
to  call  upon  or  address  Mr.  Siberia  Ott,  the  Wholesale 
Agent,  at  7-iS  Broadway,  New  York,  and  can  assure  them 
he  will,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and  truthful  manner, 
impart  to  them  all  the  information  they  may  desire  rela- 
tive to  this  truly  delightful  instrument. 

Charming  A3  THE  Newest  Novel.— The  new  edition  of 
Websi'er's  Quarto  Dictionary  is  a  monument  of  literary 
labor,  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  the 
world  over.  It  is  as  charming  as  the  newest  novel.  I 
turn  over  page  after  page,  and  know  not  when  to  close  it. 
I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  school 
in  our  State  will  have  a  copy."— Samuel  T.  Bate-  Dep. 
Sup't  Com.  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

See  notice  on  page  194. 


THE  NOVELTY  MICROSCOPE. 


The  above  is  a  cut  partially  representing  the  Novelty 
Microscope,  which  has  been  invented  for  examining  in- 
sects, seeds,  flowers,  linen,  etc.  For  the  examination  of 
living  insects  it  is  unsurpassed,  as  it  confines  them  within 
the  focus,  feet  up  or  down  as  you  please,  and  enables  you 
to  witness  all  of  their  movements.  It  is  an  endless  source 
of  amusement  and  instruction  to  both  old  and  young — a 
splendid  gift.  It  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2,  by  Hr.NRY 
CRAKi,  ISO  Centjie  St.,  New  York.  A  liberal  discount  is 
made  to  dealers. 
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THE  TILDEW  TOMATO. 
There  is  uo  vegetable,  perhaps,  in  which  our  fair  read- 
ers are  more  iuterested  than  the  Tomato;  its  uses  are  so 
varied  that  it  has  become  indeed  iudispensable,  and  it  is 
justly  esteemed,  whether  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  as  one  of 
the  healthiest  of  all  vegetables.  It  is  also  so  easily  culti- 
vated, that  any  one  having  a  few  feet  of  ground  to  spare 
can  have  a  supply.  We  have  at  length  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  variety  combining  all  the  excellencies  desirable 
in  this  favorite  esculent.  The  Tilden  To.mato  is  the  best 
early,  as  well  as  late  variety,  yet  produced  ;  tho  plant  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  highly  productive;  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich, 
brilliant  scarlet,  solid,  and  high-flavored  ;  the  skin  is 
smooth  and  fair,  seldom  disfigured  by  excrescences  or 
wrinkled  ;  in  shape  it  varies  from  a  handsome  oval,  in  the 
large  specimens,  to  a  flat  or  biscuit  form  in  the  medium 
size,  the  smaller  fruit  being  always  spherical.  We  take 
pleasure  in  offering  a  limited  supply  of  seed  of  this  va- 
riety, saved  with  great  care  from  the  finest  specimens  by 
A.  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  to  whom  tho  First  premium  was 
awarded  for  his  fine  display  of  the  Tilden  Tomato.  Sold 
in  packets  at  2j  cents  each,  and  mailed  to  any  address. 
For  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers, 
see  Dreek's  Gardex  Calendar  for  1866,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  all  who  inclose  a  postage-stamp  to  my  address. 
HEjJ^RY  a.  DREER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Pliilada. 

NATURAL,  GRACEFUL,  AND  BEAUTIFUL! 

IVINS'  PATENT  HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 
For  crimping  and  waving 
ladies'  hair.  No  heat  used 
and  no  iiy'ury  to  the  hair. 
They  are  put  up  in  beau- 
tifully lithographed  boxes 
containing  one  set  (1  doz.) 
assorted  lengths,  with  full 
directions  for  use  accom- 
panying each  box. 

No  lady's  toilet  is  com- 
plete without  them.  For 
sale  throughout  the  country.  Retailers  will  be  supplied 
by  any  first-class  Jobber  of  Notions  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Boston.  Manufactured  only  by  E.  Ivixs,  Sixth 
Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 1  have  got  up  a  club  for  your  attractive  magazine.  We 
think  it  the  best  magazine  published.  Next  year  I  will 
eeud  you  a  larger  list  of  subscribers.      Miss  P.,  Maine. 

GET  READY!  A  NEW  VOL UME I 
Look  out  for  Janitakt  Pictoriai,  Double  Nctmber  of 
the  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  with 
Physiognomy,  or  "Signs  of  Character;"  Ethnology,  or 
the  Races  of  Men ;  Physiology,  the  Laws  of  Life  and 
Health  ;  Phrenology  and  the  Temperaments,  with  choice 
of  pursuits ;  PsYCHM.ooY,  the  Science  of  the  Soul;  Our 
SocfAL  Relations,  including  Love,  Courtship,  and  Mar- 
riage, When  and  whom  to  marry;  Education  and  Self- 
Improvement,  with  such  other  matters  as  all  ought  to 
know,  and  can  be  found  in  no  other  publication.  It  is 
tho  best  and  cheapest  work  of  its  size  and  price.  Terms, 
$2  a  year;  single  numbers,  20  cents.  New  Volume  begins 
now  Snbscrilie  at  once. 
Addre!-!j>Mossrs.  FowiJiR-,&  Wells,  3S9'Broadway,  New 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS. 

"Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  musical  mat- 
ters must  have  heard  of  the  Mason  k  Hamlin  CABINET 
ORGANS,  which  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  celebrity 
in  a  short  time,  commanding  attention  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  at  home.  These  makers  had  noted  care- 
fully the  imperfections  and  the  need  of  reed  instruments, 
and  directed  all  their  pj»ctical  experience,  and  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  an  extended  series  of  experiments,  to 
the  correction  of  such  imperfections,  and  to  the  supplying 
of  these  manifest  needs.  Their  experiments  on  the  single 
point  of  the  reeds  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
quality  of  tone  which  assimilates  so  closely  to  the  pipe 
organ  quality,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  This  is  a  most  important  development  of  the 
reed  instrument,  as  it  obviates  the  popular  objection  to 
the  former  reedy,  thin,  nasal  quality  of  instrumects  of 
this  class,  and  adapts  it  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 
services  of  the  church,  and  to  vocal  accompaniments  and 
worship  at  home. 

"The  Cabinet  Organs  are,  in  point  of  fact,  most  beau- 
tiful instruments;  their  tune  is  rich,  pure,  and  full,  and 
their  mechanical  arrangements  are  ample,  and  calculated 
to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  performer,  while  adding 
to  the  scope  and  power  of  the  most  charming  instrument 
of  modern  times. 

"They  are  made  in  every  style  of  case,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  elaborate  in  design  and  finish,  and  at  prices 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  style.  Elaborate  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Cabinet  Organs  can  be  seen  at 
the  extensive  and  elegant  warerooms  of  Mason  &  Hamlin, 
No.  596  Broadway." — New  York  Tribune. 

FRECKLES,  TAN,  AND  PIMPLES. 

"Beauty,"  says  the  modern  proverb,  "is  but  skin 
deep,"  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion;  for  let 
any  individual — male  or  female — be  soever  perfect  in  fea- 
tures or  figure,  if  the  complexion  is  marred  by  FreckUs, 
Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind,  the 
charm  of  beauty  is  gone.  A  soft,  smooth,  transparent 
skin  is  what  all  are  desirous  of  possessing,  and  by  the  use 
of  "  Upham's  Freckle,  Tan,  and  Pimple  Banisher'^  the 
desired  boon  is  obtained. 

Beware  of  spurious  Soaps  and  Lotions.  If  you  wish  a 
clear,  healthful,  and  beautiful  complexion,  ask  or  send  for 
Upham's  "  Freckle,  Tan,  and  Pimple  Banisher,"'  and  take 
no  other.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  75  cents,  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  25  South  Eighth  .Street,  Philadelphia.  Also,  for 
sale  by  all  Druggists. 

SKELETON  LEAVES  AND  PHANTOM  FLOWERS. 

"It-is  printed  on  elegant  paper,  with  carefully  executed 
engravings,  and  typographical  execution  of  great  beauty. 
This  treatise  gives  full  and  careful  instruction  in  the  art 
of  skeletonizing  leaves,  commencing  with  the  proper 
selection  of  varieties,  and  following  up  with  the  various 
processes  of  prepamtion  to  the  phantom  bouquet.  There 
is  an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  pro- 
vided here,  which  must  be  fascinating  to  all  who  pursue 
it.  This  book,  and  its  companion,  Wax-Flowers,  issued 
in  the  same  style  by  the  same  publishers,  give  a  fund  ot 
information,  which,  if  followed,  will  largely  increase 
botanical  knowledge.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers." 
— Horticulturist. 

Also  teaches  how  to  preserve  nattral  flowers  in  all 
their  fresh  beauty.  Price,  $2.  Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton 
&  Go.,  Boston,  who  will  send  it  post-paid. 
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Cr-uB  OF  $21.  Ohio. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  agaia  send  you  my 
club  for  the  Lady's  Book.  A  magazine  that  I  highly  prize 
for  the  amount  of  iaformatiou  oae  gains,  not  only  in  use- 
ful but  ornamental  branches.  Mrs.  G. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 
'       All  persons  requirtag  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  J. — Sent  patterns  November  17th. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  J.— Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  17th. 

Mrs.  K.  C.  T.— Sent  pattern  17th. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  A.— Sent  pattern  17th. 

Mrs.  J.  S.— Sent  shells  by  Adams's  express  17th. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  M. — Sent  hair  dye  by  Adams's  express  17th. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  S. — Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  21st. 

Mrs.  P.  D.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

F.  H.  M. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  2.3d, 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.— Sent  articles  25th. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  P.— Sent  hair  crimpers  25th. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  S.— Sent  curls  25th. 

E.  H.— Sent  hair  plait  25th. 

C.  R.  M.— Sent  prayer  book  by  express  27th. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  A.— Sent  pattern  27th. 

Mrs.  M.  B.— Sent  pattern  27th. 

H.  S.— Sent  pattern  and  needles  27th. 

W.  C.  T.— Sent  pattern  27th. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  J.— Sent  pattern  27th. 

Mrs.  J,  H.  C.  D.— Sent  pattern  27th. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  C— Sent  pattern  and  cord  28th. 

Miss  E.  E.  H.— Sent  slipper  pattern  2Sth. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  H.— Sent  pattern  2Sth. 

Mrs.  Dr.  B.  F.  T.— Sent  riding-hat  by  Adams's  express 
28  th. 

B.  R.  G.— Sent  bonnet  by  Kinsley's  express  30th. 

Miss  C.  E.  M.— Sent  net  by  Kinsley's  express  30th. 

Mrs.  S.  R.— Sent  pattern  December  1st. 

M.  Z,— Sent  pattern  1st.  * 

Miss  R.  E.  B.— Sent  pattern  1st. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  M.— Sent  bonnet  by  express  2d. 

E.  N.  N.— Sent  box  by  Harnden's  express  5th. 

Mrs.  J.  G.— Sent  pattern  6th. 

Miss  R.  M.  E.— Sent  pattern  6th. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  S.  A.— Sent  pattern  6th. 

H.  C.  M.— Sent  pattern  6th. 

L.  F.  S.— Sent  pattern  9th. 

M.  G.  W.  F.— Sent  pattern  9th. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  R.— Sent  hair  crimpers  and  needles  by  Kins- 
ley's express  11th. 

Miss  A.  H.— Sent  lead  comb  11th. 

Miss  H.  McR— Sent  lead  comb  11th. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  0. — Sent  India-rubber  gloves  12th. 
.      Mrs.  E.  K.  H.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Miss  M.  E.  S.— Sent  India-rubber  gloves  12th. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  B.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  C— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Miss  J.  H.  M.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Miss  H.  S.  S.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

J.  B.  V.  E.— Sent  hair  braid  and  rats  by  Kinsley's  ex- 
press 13th. 

Miss  L.  H.— Sent  hair  crimpers  13th. 

Miss  G.  M.— Sent  collars  and  cuffs  13th. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  R.— Sent  pattern  13th. 

Mrs,  N.  S.— Sent  pattern  15th. 


S.  C. — Sent  pattern  loth. 

0.  T.— Sent  hair  pin  and  rings  18th. 

H.  G.  D.— Sent  hair  chain  18th. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  B. — Sent  ring  by  express  18th; 

Miss  L.  F. — Sent  hair  pin  by  express  18th. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  B.— Sent  pattern  13th. 

Mrs.  P.  B.— Sent  pattern  ISth. 

Mrs.  H.  H.— Sent  pattern  18th, 

Jennie. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  you  the  pro- 
nunciation in  writing.  Mauve  is  simply  as, it  is  spelled, 
one  word,  not  mau-ve  ;  bouillons,  pi-onouuced  bul-you  ; 
cr'pe  lisse,  just  as  you  see  it ;  palctdt,  paleto. 

Mary  H. — Tricot,  pronounced  tree-co ;  brioche,  bree- 
oshe ;  cuii-,  queer. 

Box,  No.  112.—"  Ollendorff"  is  the  best  book  for  a  be- 
ginner. 

Puzzle.— Is  this  intended  for  a  joke  ?  Give  your  card  ; 
every  lady  or  gentleman  has  such  an  article.  If  you 
send  up  your  name  by  the  servant,  the  lady  will  never 
recognize  who  it  is. 

A  Subscriber. — Wo  have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of 
what  Madame  de  Stael  meant.  Unless  we  had  access  to 
her  mind,  we  could  not  tell.  We  do  not  believe  in  pre- 
sentiments. We  think  you  would  yield  to  good  medical 
treatment;  we  do  not  believe  in  nervousness.  If  you 
were  kept  as  busy  as  we  are,  you  would  not  find  time  to 
be  nervous.     Idleness  is  nervousness. 

Miss  V.  A. — We  do  not  need  translations  from  the 
French. 

Miss  G.  O.  W. — We  cannot  foi-m  an  opinion  by  reading 
a  few  chapters.  We  advise  you  to  commence  with  short 
stories. 

M.  R.  A. — "As  old  and  as  ugly  as  my  grandfather"  is 
not  flattering  to  the  old  gentleman.  Nor  do  we  know 
how  old  and  ugly  he  is  ;  but  the  disparity  of  years  is  too 
great,  we  should  think,  if  you  are  only  eighteen.  Is  your 
object  money? 

Elsie. — Five  feet  five  is  a  good  height  for  a  woman  to 
mate  with  a  man  six  feet.  Better  look  up  to  your  hus- 
band than  down  upon  him. 

W.  S. — There  is  no  truth  in  the  story  of  a  million  of 
cancelled  post-office  stamps  entitling  a  person  to  a  reward. 

R.  P.  0.— You  had  better  apply  to  a  wood  engraver 
about  drawing  on  blocks.  We  would  recommend  Mr. 
Laud  erbach,  cor.  of  Fourth  and  Library  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Newton. — We  can  answer  your  question  without  hesi- 
tation. You  are  to  keep  them.  We  made  the  inquiry, 
under  like  circumstances,  of  one  of  our  largest  under- 
takers, and  that  was  his  answer. 

An  Ardent  Admirer. — Wash  your  hands  with  oatmeal ; 
and  before  going  to  bed  wash  or  rub  them  with  glycerine, 
and  put  on  gloves. 

A.  S. — We  will  publish  your  request,  and  you  will  see 
the  answer  in  the  Lady's  Book. 

G.  T. — We  think  you  must  be  very  vain  to  suppose  that 
every  young  lady  is  "making  up  to  you,"  to  use  your 
own  language.  We  should  think  they  are  making  a 
target  of  you  to  shoot  their  wit  at, 

George. — There  are  many  reading  societies  here.  They 
meet  every  other  week  at  each  other's  houses,  a,nd  each 
gentleman  or  lady  reads  a  short  article  aloud.  On  some 
occasions  a  long  article  is  read  by  one  of  the  party.  It  is 
an  admirable  way  of  spending  the  time;  besides,  it  is 
healthy  to  use  the  voice  in  reading  aloud. 

K.  H.— Your  letter  was  answered.  Time  must  be  al- 
lowed us ;  we  answer  all  letters  in  time.  With  a  cor- 
respondence of  about  five  hundred  letters  a  day,  some 
allowance  must  be  made. 
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A.  W. — The  stones  la  an  engagement  ring  are  a  matter 
of  taste. 

Emily. — We  cannot  answer  your  question  until  we 
know  in  what  relation  the  gentleman  stands  to  you. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  C. — Thank  you  for  the  receipts. 

***. — We  must  have  the  full  name  of  any  person  ask- 
ing information.     We  do  not  answer  initials  or  signs. 


Jfasljifltts. 


NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCKIBEES, 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge 
of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  researoh  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresse?*,  jew- 
elry, envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes, 
mantillas,  and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
economy  as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  NeWier  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  account- 
able for  losses  that  m,ay  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  Editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.,  or  Curwen  Stoddart  &  Brother; 
dry  goods  of  any  kind  from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
New  York ;  lingerie  and  lace  from  G.  W.  Vogel's,  1016 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  bonnets  from  the  most 
celebratad  establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  & 
Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase  ;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Fig.  1.— Opera  toilette.  Dress  of  rich  white  glace  silk, 
ornamented  on  each  breadth  of  the  skirt  by  crossed  bands 
of  scarlet  velvet.  The  corsage  is  high,  with  long  sleeves. 
The  mantle  is  of  scarlet  velvet  cloth,  spotted  with  black, 
and  trimmed  with  bands  of  white  plush  and  jet  orna- 
ments. The  hair  is  rolled  from  the  face,  and  arranged  in 
a  waterfall  at  the  back,  over  which  there  is  a  fall  of  curls. 
The  coiffure  consists  of  bands  of  scarlet  velvet. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  white  corded  silk,  richly  trimmed 
with  flowers  arranged  all  over  the  dress.  The  corsage  is 
low,  and  trimmed  with  folds  oicr'pe,  both  back  and  front. 
The  sleeves  consist  of  a  single  puff.  The  hair  is  rolled 
from  the  face,  and  dressed  with  bands  of  green  velvet. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  of  blue  glace  silk,  trimmed  with  a  box- 
plaited  ruffle  on  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  overdress  is  of 
a  striped  white  material,  one  stripe  being  very  thick,  and 
the  other  thin,  showing  the  color  of  the  underskirt.  The 
overdress  is  open  in  front,  and  quite  .short;  it  is  cut  in 
scallops,  and  edged  with  a  pinked  ruchiug  of  white  silk. 
'Bhe  corsage  is  quite  low,  and  finished  witli  a  lace  drawn 
close  to  the  neck  by  means  of  black  velvet.  The  hair  is 
crimped  in  front,  and  puffed  between  bandeaux  of  bine 
velvet,  which  fasten  underneath  the  Grecian  curls  at  the 
back. 

Fig.  4.— BaU  costume.     Dress  of  buff  silk,  with  over- 


skirt  of  buff  crepe,  festooned  by  fancy  jewelled  orna- 
ments. The  corsage  is  low,  with  a  b  rthe  of  fT<  /?e  fes- 
tooned by  ornaments  to  match  the  skirt.  The  second 
overskirt  is  formed  of  graduated  sashes  of  black  velvet, 
connected  by  narrow  bands  of  ribbon  velvet.  The  hair 
is  waved  and  dressed  in  a  French  waterfall  at  the  back. 
The  headdress  is  formed  of  scarlet  velvet. 

Fig.  5. — Skirt  of  pink  silk,  with  an  overskirt  of  pink 
and  white  striped  silk,  looped  at  intervals  by  half  moons 
of  gold.  The  corsage  is  low,  and  of  pink  silk,  worn  over 
a  thin  musliu  waist  with  long  sleeves.  The  opera  cloak 
is  of  pink  plush,  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  velvet  and 
mother  of  pearl  stars.  The  hood,  which  forms  a  charm- 
ing coiffure,  is  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  trimmed  with 
black  velvet.  The  hair  is  waved,  and  simply  dressed 
with  pearl  beads. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Now  that  the  winter  festivities  have  commenced  in  ear- 
nest, the  most  important  subject  for  fashionable  considera- 
tion is  that  of  evening  dresses.  Although  extravagant 
expenditure  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  the  getting  up 
of  eveaxng  toilettes,  still  we  have  seen  some  very  beautiful, 
and,  we  may  say,  inexpensive  evening  dresses  recently 
imported. 

The  majority  of  them  are  of  white  tulle  or  tarlatane, 
ornamented  with  bands  of  book  musliu  or  cr'pe  edged 
with  lace,  and  arranged  in  fanciful  devices.  The  trim- 
mings are  of  the  most  vivid  shades  of  rose,  buff,  blue, 
yellow,  pearl,  lilac,  and  green;  sometimes  these  bauds 
are  interwoven  with  black  lace  insertion  producing  a 
most  charming  effect.  Our  readers  will  understand  that 
but  one  color  is  used  in  a  dress,  but  the  different  styles 
are  reproduced  in  the  shades  we  have  mentioned.  Ou 
page  122  Ave  give  an  illusti-ation  of  this  style  of  robe, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  trimming,  though, 
of  course,  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  the  dress  cannot  be 
produced  in  a  wood-cut. 

Another  very  beautiful  style  of  robe  is  embroidered  by 
hand  in  floss  silk,  and  ornamented  on  each  breadth  with 
columns  of  flowers  formed  of  tarlatane  and  made  on  the 
dress.  A  similar  style  of  robe  is  of  tulle  ornamented  with 
bauds  of  cripe,  and  trimmed  with  delicately  arranged 
cr'pe  flowers.  A  lighter  and  prettier  dress  for  evening 
wear  cannot  be  imagined,  and  when  made  entirely  of 
white,  is  exceedingly  appropriate  for  a  bridemaid. 

We  stated  that  these  were  inexpensive  dresses,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  generally  so  conceded,  for  the  dresses  are 
of  full  pattern,  with  an  abundance  of  trimming,  and  the 
prices  range  from  $23  to  $35.  Another  item  for  consi- 
deration is,  that  the  trimmings  being  all  sewed  on,  the 
dres.ses  can  very  readily  be  made  up  at  home  for  a  trifle. 
The  tulle  dresses  are  rather  more  expensive,  costing  from 
$40  to  $45.  In  our  next  number  we  will  give  an  illus- 
tration of  these  embroidered  robes.  Another  very  attrac- 
tive style  of  evening  dress  is  of  white  tarlatane,  powdered  • 
with  stars  or  dots  of  gilt  or  colored  foil— red,  green, 
purple,  or  blue.  The  effect  is  exquisitely  light  and  beau- 
tiful, either  by  day  or  gaslight.  A  pretty  style  of  berthe 
for  these  dresses  is  of  puffed  tulle  pointed  both  back  and 
front,  and  short  ou  the  shoulders.  Each  puff  is  separated 
by  a  fine  gold  cord,  and  the  edge  is  furnished  by  a  gold 
blonde.  The  material,  however,  is  so  dressy  in  itself  as 
to  call  for  little  ornament. 

The  next  important  subject  is  the  making  up  of  evening 
dresses.  There  is  no  marked  novelty  that  wo  are  able  to 
discern.    In  most  cases  drosses  are  made  low  in  the  neck 
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•with  very  short  sleeves,  and  frequently  cut  square  both 
back  and  front.  The  angel  sleeve,  Avoru  a  few  years  ago, 
has  been  resuscitated,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  airy 
lightness.  It  is  merely  a  veil  of  blonde,  crpe,  or  tarla- 
taae  laid  in  jilaits  half  way  round  the  sleeve  and  falling 
free.  The  length  varies  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
yard.  Corsages  are  generally  made  tight  and  with  long 
points  back  and  front,  or  else  the  waist  is  round  and  worn 
with  a  broad  sash  made  of  some  light  material.  Tabs  or 
short  tails  have  also  appeared  on  some  of  the  new  evening 
dresses,  but  are  more  admired  for  their  novelty  than  their 
beauty. 

Skirts  are  all  made  with  a  train  and  very  full  at  the 
hem,  the  fulness,  however,  decreasing  at  the  hips.  Silk 
tunics  over  tarlatane  skirts  are  exceedingly  popular.  A 
very  pretty  style  of  overskirt  can'  be  seen  on  the  last 
figure  of  our  fashion-plate. 

We  would  suggest  that  if  the  underskirt  be  of  tarla- 
tane, that  it  should  be  gored  and  lined  with  a  thin  muslin 
or  a  coarser  tarlatane.  It  will  lose  none  of  its  lightness, 
there  will  be  less  falness  about  the  hips,  and  the  dress 
will  be  much  more  durable. 

The  underskirt  is  generally  trimmed  with  puffs  or  ruch- 
ings,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  woven  into  garlands 
and  wreaths  carelessly  thrown  over  the  dress.  These 
floral  decorations  we  spoke  of  last  month  as  among  the 
late  importations  of  Mme.  Ti  Iman,  of  147  East  Ninth  Street, 
New  York.  A  good  specimen  of  this  style  of  trimming 
can  be  seen  on  the  second  figure  of  our  fashion-plate. 
These  garnitures  vary  very  much  in  form  ;  some  consist  of 
a  fall  wreath  round  the  skirt  and  a  smaller  one  on  the 
corsage,  with  pendent  branches  in  front,  at  the  back,  and 
veiling  the  short  sleeve.  Others  consist  of  large  tufts  of 
violets  caught  in  nests  of  tulle  or  lace. 

Fancy  balls  are  •par  excellence  the  fashionable  enter- 
tainment of  the  winter.  Several  are  already  on  the  tapis, 
and  the  costumes,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  stereotyped  list.  One  or  two  cos- 
tumes, prepared  by  our  talented  French  artiste  of  Ninth 
Street,  New  York,  unite  exquisite  taste  with  a  conception 
perfectly  unique,  and  well  merit  description.  One  of 
these  is  the  "Coral  Fisher,"  charming  for  its  novelty  and 
beauty.  The  dress  coasists  of  three  skirts,  the  lower  one 
white  satin,  the  second  fine  gold  net,  and  the  third  blue 
tarlatane,  all  trimr.'ied  with  sprays  of  coral.  The  little 
low  bodice  sparkles  with  dew  drops,  and  is  deftly  trimmed 
with  coral.  The  headdress  is  of  coral,  .shells,  and  sea- 
weed. A  gold  net  with  a  spray  of  coral  inside  is  carried 
in  the  hand. 

Quite  equal  to  the  latter  is  a  costume  taken  from  Meyer- 
beer's last  great  work,  "I'Africaine."  The  dress,  which 
is  extremely  graceful  and  imposing,  is  of  white  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  is  a 
scarlet  burnous  embroidered  in  flowers  of  gold,  blue,  and 
orange.  The  corslet  is  studded  with  antique  profiles,  and 
the  headdress  consists  of  a  gold  crescent  with  profiles,  two 
horns,  and  a  bird  of  Paradise.  The  necklace  is  formed  of 
three  rows  of  classic  beads  united  by  gold  chains.  On  the 
bare  arms  large  armlets  are  worn.  The  "  Hours"  is  an- 
other charming  and  poetical  costume,  which  well  deserves 
description  ;  bnt  we  dare  not  accord  it  space  in  the  present 
number.  One  of  the  new  features  for  a  fancy  ball  is  the 
"Flower  Garden,"  composed  of  charming  young  girls, 
one  dressed  to  represent  the  lily,  another  the  rose,  another 
the  violet,  and  so  on.  The  same  artiste  has  also  the 
modelling  of  these  costumes. 

Short  curls  continue  to  be  worn  over  the  forehead.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  promiscuously  adopted  because 


they  are  fashionable  ;  the  style  of  the  wearer  should  be 
considered,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  becoming,  should  at 
once  be  rejected.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Pompa- 
dour style,  which,  to  a  person  with  a  low  brow,  is  gene- 
rally very  becoming  ;  but  when  the  forehead  is  high,  this 
style  of  coiffure  is  not  in  good  taste.  Very  good  styles  for 
arranging  the  front  hair  can  be  seen  in  our  steel  plate. 

The  coil  which  we  spoke  of  last  month  will  eventually 
dethrone  the  waterfall.  Very  pretty  ones  can  be  bought 
ready  made  to  pin  on  the  head.  Some  are  intended  to 
fasten  over  the  back  hair  the  same  as  the  waterfall.  Others 
have  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  are  designed  to  fit  round 
the  back  hair,  which  must  be  twisted  in  a  small  knot. 
The  objection  to  theso  made  coils  is  that  they  are  formed 
of  short  hair  fastened  on  the  rouleaux,  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  hair  will  become  rough,  and,  as  it  is  short,  it 
will  be  totally  unfit  for  any  other  style  of  coiffure.  A 
braid  of  long  hair,  though  much  more  expensive  at  first, 
will  in  the  end  be  more  economical,  as  it  will  last  for 
years,  and  can  be  arranged  in  any  new  style  which  may 
appear.  Long  hair  is  requisite  for  a  coil,  but  thick  hair 
is  not  i-equired,  as  it  is  always  wound  round  a  long  and 
thick  rouleau.  The  best  method  of  arranging  the  coil  on 
the  head  is  to  hold  the  rouleau  and  braid  together  and 
twist  them  in  the  hair  as  if  for  a  French  twist,  catch  the 
hair  in  place  with  a  small  comb,  and  then  wind  the  braid 
round  the  rouleau,  and  so  form  the  coil. 

Another  favorite  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  is  a  torsade, 
or  species  of  waterfall,  formed  of  four  heavy  plaits  united 
and  caught  up  with  a  fancy  comb.  For  evening  wear  it 
is  frequently  dusted  with  diamond  powder,  which  gives 
it  additional  effect.  A  few  short  curls  falling  over  the 
waterfall  is  another  becoming  style. 

The  most  novel  coiffure  consists  of  five  or  six  long  puffs 
or  curls  rolled  over  the  finger  and  kept  in  place  by  long 
pins,  forming  a  kind  of  chignon.  "We  will  probably  give 
an  illustration  of  this  style  in  our  next  number. 

Skating  costumes  are  this  season  very  elegant,  and  fur 
is  the  accepted  trimming.  A  very  picturesque  costume  is 
a  scarlet  skirt  scalloped  and  trimmed  with  applications  of 
black  velvet  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  skates  and  chain- 
stitched  on  the  skirt.  The  dress  skirt  is  of  black  material 
gracefully  festooned  by  means  of  scarlet  cords  i)endent 
from  the  waist,  and  having  on  the  end  of  each  a  steel  pin 
in  the  .shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  skate.  In  order  to  have  the 
dress  well  looped,  one  cord  should  be  allowed  for  each 
breadth,  but  if  the  dress  should  be  of  double  fold,  two 
cords  must  be  allowed  for  each  breadth.  A  broad  baud 
of  fur  borders  the  tight-fitting  paleUt  of  black  velvet 
cloth,  and  the  black  velvet  turban  is  likewise  trimmed 
with  fur.  Scarlet  cloth  gloves,  Polish  boots  with  scarlet 
tassels  and  tongues,  an  Eureka  muff  and  collar  complete 
the  costume.  The  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  wearing 
a  scarlet  scarf  fastened  on  one  shoulder  and  tied  under  the 
arm  at  the  opposite  side.  The  same  costume  can  of  course 
be  reproduced  in  various  colors,  and  for  skating  it  is  not 
requisite  that  the  fur  trimmings  should  be  real.  Imitatioa 
ermine  would,  for  instance,  be  quite  »s  effective  as  the 
real.  It  is,  however,  requisite  that  all  the  fur  trimmings 
should  be  of  the  same  kind,  otherwise  the  effect  will  be 
completely  marred.  A  coat  trimmed  with  bauds  of  Astra- 
kan  or  chinchilla  cloth  would  look  admirably  well  with 
a  muff  collar  and  tui-ban  of  chinchilla  fur,  and  could  be 
worn  in  the  street.  Squirrel  skin,  which  is  not  exp(?nsi\*e, 
though  quite  pretty,  also  answers  very  well  for  either  a 
skating  or  walking  costume.  If  expense  is  not  consi- 
dered, very  elegant  furs  can  be  used  as  trimmings.  Bii'uds' 
of  fur  are  exceedingly  fashionable  in  Paris  for  pr omen iide 
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suits.  They  are  either  arranged  on  tho  skirt  in  wide 
borders  or  in  clusters  of  narrow  bands.  Graduated  bands 
and  trimmings  running  up  each  breadth  of  the  dress  are 
also  very  popular.  We  recommend  the  Eureka  rauflF 
lined  with  fur  as  being  the  most  comfortable  and  stylish 
article  of  tho  kind,  and  particularly  adapted  to  skating. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  equal  to  a  little  stove,  and  that  to  a 
skater  we  think  ought  to  be  quite  a  consideration.  (See 
January  number,  page  24,  Figures  6,  7,  and  8.) 

A  very  peculiar  skating  cap  has  just  been  introduced, 
which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  entirely  novel.  It 
is  formed  of  a  large  bird,  such  as  a  duck,  an  owl,  or  hawk. 
The  tail  droops  over  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  while  the 
head  is  mounted  rather  high.  A  tiny  pair  of  gilt  skates 
connected  by  chains  hang  from  the  bill.  It  is  a  very  im- 
promptu-looking head  covering,  and  more  attractive  for 
its  novelty  than  for  the  beauty  of  design. 

Very  beaiitiful  fringes  and  gimps  of  crystal  beads  and 
rings,  jet  rings  with  gold,  and  pendent  balls  of  coral, 
steel,  jet,  crystal,  mother-of-pearl,  and  ivory,  are  found 
among  the  new  trimmings  for  evening  and  dinner 
dresses. 

The  Normandy  bonnet,  or  gig-top,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  is  still  worn,  though  at  present  not  quite  so  much 
in  favor  as  the  flat  crown  with  strap-like  curtain.  Two 
new  shapes  have  appeared,  one  is  the  ordinary  little  Em- 
pire bonnet  cut  straight  off  just  above  the  ears,  and  the 
bonnet  strings  alone  covering  the  sides  of  the  face.  The 
second  shape  is  called  the  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  a  very 
small  gypsy.  The  front  rounds  off  just  above  the  ears, 
and  joins  the  cape  at  the  back.  It  is  a  graceful  little 
shape,  very  becoming,  and  likely  to  be  one  of  the  spring 
styles.  In  our  next  number  we  will  give  an  engraving 
of  this  bonnet.  Another  shape  droops  in  the  Marie  Stuart 
style  in  front,  and  then  flares  off  like  wings  at  the  sides. 
This  style,  however,  we  cannot  recommend. 

A  number  of  very  pretty  trimmings  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  decoration  of  underskirts.  Some  are  broad 
bands  of  black  velvet  with  Grecian  borders  and  figures 
in  white  velvet.  Others  are  illuminated  with  spots  and 
borders  in  variegated  colors.  These  trimmings  are  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  and  as  they  are  of  cotton  velvet  are 
not  very  costly. 

The  most  novel  garnitures  are  bands  and  figures  of 
black  velvet  having  designs  cut  through  them,  and  the 
spaces  filled  in  with  a  brilliant  color.  They  have  also  a 
sanded  border  of  steel,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 
They  can  be  had  of  all  widths,  and  those  intended  for 
dress  trimmings  are  edged  with  a  narrow  black  lace  on 
each  side. 

Little  girls  are  imitating  their  mammas  in  the  fashion 
of  looping  their  dresses.  The  underskirt  is  generally  of 
a  bright  blue  or  scarlet  material  trimmed  with  black  vel- 
vet, and  the  upper  skirt  is  permanently  looped  up  by 
means  of  straps  and  buttons.  In  our  next  number  we 
will  give  a  wood-cut  of  this  very  pretty  style  of  dress. 

Indoor  and  promenade  dresses  offer  many  varieties, 
both  in  cut  and  style  of  trimming. 

One  of  the  prettiest  corsages  is  made  tight-fitting  and 
round  in  the  waist.  Seven  sash-like  ends  caught  together 
by  a  lacing  of  beads,  cord,  or  velvet  are  then  set  on,  and' 
form  a  very  dressy  waist.  This  style  looks  particularly 
well  in  velvet;  it  is  also  a  very  nice  method  of  refashion- 
ing an  old  garment. 

Another  charming  novelty  in  the  dress  line  is  of  rich 
blue  Bilk  cut  .square  in  the  neck  both  back  and  front.  Tho 
space  <s  then  filled  in  with  white  corded  silk  or  satin 
edged  with  black  lace.    The  sleeves  are  almost  tight,  and 


slashed  with  puffings  of  white  satin  or  silk  showing 
through.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  heavy  cable  cord 
arranged  in  scallops  to  simulate  a  tunic  skirt. 

A  very  nice  arrangement  is  to  have  a  dress-body  cut 
plain  to  wear  with  a  belt  and  a  basque  made  separate  and 
sewed  to  a  baud.  It  can  then  be  worn  at  pleasure,  and, 
as  it  fits  on  under  the  belt,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  being 
made  on  the  dress.  Sometimes  the  basque  is  perfectly 
plain,  at  other  times  it  is  slit  up  to  the  waist  in  the  back, 
or  else  made  with  three  tabs  or  tails. 

Sleeves  are  still  of  the  coat  form,  the  novelty  being  in 
the  trimming,  which  is  now  arranged  in  a  spiral  form 
round  the  sleeve,  or  ladder-like  on  the  outside  of  the 
sleeve  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulder.  The  only  new 
sleeve  is  perfectly  straight  and  hanging.  Sometimes  it  is 
caught  together  at  the  end  as  if  fastened  round  the  wrist, 
though  it  hangs  perfectly  free.  This  style  of  sleeve  re- 
quires a  lining  of  either  white  satin  or  silk ;  it  also  calls 
for  a  tight  sleeve  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  or  a 
full  white  sleeve. 

Skirts  are  either  scalloped,  pointed,  or  cut  in  turrets  on 
the  edge,  and  finished  with  a  cord  of  silk  or  worsted,  or 
a  quilling  of  braid.  A  pretty  trimming  for  a  silk  is  a 
thick  ruching  laid  on  the  undialating  edge,  and  a  quilled 
rosette  set  on  each  scallop.  Cords  are  frequently  laced 
down  the  shoulder  seam  and  tied  just  over  the  sleeves 
with  bows  and  tas.sels. 

Double  skirts  are  now  very  popular,  and  one  of  the 
most  stylish  modes  is  to  have  the  skirts  of  a  different 
shade  or  color.  For  instance,  an  underskirt  of  rich  Mexi- 
can blue  silk  with  an  overskirt  of  mode  silk,  an  under- 
skirt of  violet  silk  and  an  upperskirt  of  mauve,  or  a  pearl- 
colored  skii-t  enlivened  by  an  upi>erskirt  of  Solferino. 
The  edges  of  both  skirts  are  generally  waved  and  trimmed 
with  a  rich  cord  or  passementerie.  The  best  style  of  cor- 
sage for  this  dress  is  a  vest  with  sleeves  and  a  sleeveless 
jacket.  The  vest  should  be  of  the  shade  of  the  underskirt, 
and  the  jacket  she  same  as  the  overskirt. 

Another  style  of  dress  greatly  in  favor  is  the  Princesse. 
This  is  tightly  gored  in  front  with  large  double  plaits  at 
the  back  of  the  skirt,  each  plait  being  ornamented  with 
tassels  or  gimp  ornaments. 

A  favorite  style  of  ornamentation  consists  of  applica- 
tions of  velvet  cut  out  in  distinct  ornaments  richly  chain- 
stitched  and  sprinkled  with  steel,  jet,  or  gold  beads.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  idea  of  this  style  of  trimming,  we 
call  our  reader's  attention  to  the  robe  dress  on  page  123, 
which,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  beautiful  styles. 

A  very  beautiful  dress  just  completed  at  Mme.  Derao- 
rest's  establishment,  was  composed  of  green  satin  orna- 
mented with  narrow  bands  of  white  guipure  over  green 
velvet.  Tunic  overdress  of  pearl-colored  silk,  scalloped 
out,  and  edged  Avith  a  flounce  of  white  guipure,  headed 
with  velvet  and  lace.  The  bodice  was  cut  very  loose,  and 
above  it  was  a  low  chemisette  of  lace,  with  green  chenille 
run  in  near  the  upper  edge.  Ornaments,  green  crystal  set 
in  gold. 

Another  handsome  dress  was  of  moire,  sixteen  dollars 
per  yard.  This  was  made  in  the  low,  square  Princesse 
stylo,  and  ornamented  with  a  berthS  of  point  lace.  The 
sleeves  were  made  with  inserted  puffs  of  lace,  A  very 
heavy  cord  edged  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Another  of  rich  black  moir6  was  gored,  and  trimmed 
with  very  thick  gold  cord  round  the  bottom  of  tho  skirt, 
upon  the  top  of  the  sleeves,  which  were  made  with  on« 
very  large  puff,  and  round  the  edge  of  the  sa-shos,  which 
were  of  velvet,  and  fringed  with  chenille  on  tho  bottom. 

Fashiom. 
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LEAF-SHAPED  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

{See  Descrijition,  Work  Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE   RIDING-DRESS. 


Habit  of  black  cloth,  made  very  plain,  with  long  basque.    TL&  skint  is  slightly  gored.     Black  felt  hat,  with  blue 
grenadine  veil.     Butt  leather  gauntlets. 
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I  LSMG  T©  SEE  THE  SFEMG-TIME. , 

COMPOSED    FOR    THE    PIANO-FORTE    FOR    GODEY'S    LADY'S    BOOK, 

BY    R.    RHOLLO. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


ROBE  DRESS. 

{From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Jlessrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.) 


Do  laine  robe  of  a  delicate 'pearl  pround,  ornamented  with  larcre  and  small  bouquets  of  brijjbt-colored  flowers, 
apparently  cau<?ht  on  the  dress  by  rosettes  of  variegated  ribbons.  The  Zonave  is  trimmed  with  a  bright  border.  Leghorn 
uat,  trimmed  with  a  white  feather  rosette  and  a  scarlet  velvet  ribbon. 
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ROBE  DRESS- 

iFscm  the  cddjraied  esiahlishraent  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  ;St£ivai:t  &  Ccl^  of  New  Yori:.') 


stntrfn^plf  fn^  TJ^JwIT''  ^f-  ^""'"^^^  f^a^nr^d  to  r^sPmhle  an  embroidery  of  jet  beads      Garibaldi  waist  of  blue  de  laine, 
ribbon  ^"°«la^  bmidiug.    Spamsh  hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with  a  white  feather  rosette  and  a  blue  velvet 
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LATEST  STYLES  OF  DRESS 

i,See  Description,  Fashion  Department ) 
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PATTERNS  rOE  SLIPPEES,  PINCUSHIONS,  OE  STEIPES. 

(Eight  Designs,    See  Description,  "Work  Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE   HATS. 

(^From  the  celebrated  establishment  of  John  R.  Terry,  No.  409  Broadway^  New  York.     Drawn 

from  hats  now  on  exhibition.) 


No,  1  is  a  Tricorne  hat,  of  fine  split  straw,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  ostrich  feather ;  pearl  ornaments,  fastened 
with  a  silver  chain. 

No.  2  is  a  fine  Dunstable  braid— crown  and  brim  flat— trimmed  with  French  flowers  ;  pearl  and  silver  ornaments. 

No.  3  is  the  same  style  of  hat,  with  difi"erent  trimmings. 

No.  4  is  a  Glenirary  crown  for  a  small  girl. 

No.  5  is  a  Derby,  trimmed  with  French  flowers  and  a  wide  strip  of  velvet  over  the  crown ;  ornamented  with  silver 
pendents. 


I 


A  BORDER  FOR  DRESSES,  PETTICOATS,  ETC. 


This  pretty  pattern  can  be  worked  on  all  materials  ;  it  is  suitable  for  children's  and  young  girls'  dresses  or  under- 
skirts ;  it  would  also  look  well  for  a  gentleman's  smoking-cap.  The  pattern  is  worked  iu  chain-stitch  and  herring- 
bone stitch  with  purse  silk  ;  round  cord  or  braid  may  boused  for  the  thicker  outlines.  In  our  pattern  the  Grecian  border 
is  worked  iu  three  shades  of  brown  with  purse  silk  ;  the  middle  outline  is  worked  in  chain-stitch  with  tlio  middle  shade, 
the  outline  on  each  side  iu  overcast  with  the  two  other  shades.  The  crosses  are  worked  iu  gold-colored  silk,  the  scroll 
patterns  in  herring-bone  stitch,  with  small  raised  dots  in  black  silk,  ' 
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RIZPAH'S  IDOLS. 

BY    MAKION    HARLAND. 

"To  make  your  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay." 

[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Louis  A.  Godet,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 


(Continued  from  page  224.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Another  happy,  if  not  tranquil,  week  glided 
away.  Company  came  and  went ;  invitations 
were  tendered  and  accepted ;  riding  and  walk- 
ing and  boating  parties  formed ;  dancing  soi- 
rees and  conversaziones  attended,  and  Rizpali 
went  everywhere  that  Ada  desired — the  least 
exacting,  the  most  docile,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  most  cheerful  umbra  that  ever  fol- 
lowed a  petted  and  flattered  belle.  In  the 
supposed  plenitude  of  her  heart-wealth  she 
was  really  as  indifferent  to  general  praise,  as 
unambitious  of  the  notice  and  attentions  of 
strangers  as  her  demeanor  led  observers  to 
believe  and  report. 

'*  Stupid,"  "shy,"  "unapproachable," 
were  epithets  freely  applied  to  her  by  both 
sexes,  while  the  gentlemen  united  in  pro- 
nouncing her  "very  plain  and  gawky,"  and 
the  ladies  scanned  her  coiffure  and  toilet  in 
ill-disguised  horror.  For,  in  these  important 
matters,  rural  simplicity  was  not  the  order  of 
that  district.  It  was  a  wealthy,  ease-loving 
community,  where  the  youths  were  college- 
bred,  wore  superfine  broadcloth,  and  rode 
blooded  hunters,  and  the  ladies  procured 
fashions  and  fabrics  from  the  neighboring  city 
of  Baltimore.  The  puzzle  that  had  "posed" 
the  fellow-students  of  the  two  girls,  at  the  In- 
stitute, was  canvassed  now  by  a  larger  circle. 

*'What  could  Ada   Hopeton — refined  and 


fastidious  to  a  proverb — see  to  like — there 
could  be  nothing  to  admire — in  the  homely 
hoyden  ?" 

This  appellation  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  personage  under  fire  by  Miss  Challoner, 
who  had,  "somehow,"  ferreted  out  the  his- 
tory of  Rizpah's  gypsying  in  the  woods,  and 
in  recounting  it,  added  sundry  items  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  "odd  creature's" 
morning  rambles  and  moonlight  vigils.  In 
vain  Ada  protested,  when  a  whisper  of  this 
gossip  was  wafted  to  her  ears,  that  her  school- 
mate had  generous  impulses,  a  kind  heart,  and 
talent  of  no  mediocre  stamp.  In  slang  par- 
lance, the  would-be  butterflies  that  danced 
their  merriest  and  shone  in  their  brightest 
plumage  through  this  sunshiny  season — 
"could  not  see  it !" 

"If  I  could  only  bring  her  out!  could  let 
you  see  her  once  as  she  is  to  me — as  she  ap- 
pears at  home  in  our  confidential  chats,  you 
would  agree  with  me!"  said  Rizpah's  advo- 
cate, with  a  thought  of  tears  in  her  accent  of 
dulcet  entreaty.  "But  she  is  so  proud!  so 
reserved  !  Much  as  she  loves  me,  and  desires 
to  please  me  in  all  things  else,  I  cannot  coax 
her  out  of  the  shell — the  impenetrable  armor 
she  assumes  whenever  strangers  are  by.  I 
often  expostulate  with  her  upon  this  impolitic 
reticence  ;  tell  her  that  she  will  never  have 
more  friends  unless  she  makes  an  effort  to 
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please  and  win  new  acquaintances  ;  but  she 
replies,  laughingly,  that  she  is  satisfied  with 
the  old  ones,  and  that  society  is  an  unmiti- 
gated bore !" 

*'  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  your  brother's 
self-denying  kindness  to  her,"  replied  Miss 
Challoner.  "He  is  careful  that  she  shall 
never  feel  herself  neglected  when  he  is  pre- 
sent. Yet  I  cannot  help  being  amused  at,  no 
less  than  sorry  for  him,  sometimes,  when  he 
walks  up  with  such  a  patient,  martyr-like 
air,  to  hand  her  in  to  dinner  or  supper,  or  sits 
down  with  her  at  the  table  or  window,  where 
she  inevitably  casts  her  anchor,  to  talk  of,  or 
look  over  books,  or  quote  sentimental  poetry; 
all  the  while  trying  bravely  to  swallow  his 
yawns.  I  should  think  that  he  would  men- 
tally anathematize  such  operations  as  she 
does  society — as  unmitigated  bores." 

"Gerald  likes  her,  I  think,"  rejoined  Ada, 
sweetly  and  generously.  "  Generally  he  does 
not  object  much  to  conversing  with,  or  waiting 
upon  her.  The  duty  devolves  upon  him,  and 
cannot  be  shirked  while  she  remains  our  guest. 
He  is  a  pattern  of  good  nature,  as  you  know, 
and  has  a  marvellous  faculty  of  making  the 
best  of  everything." 

Miss  Challoner' s  smile  was  softer,  her  man- 
ner more  pointedly  affable,  the  next  time  Mr. 
Hopeton  approached  her  after  this  explana- 
tory talk  with  his  sister.  Whether  she  liked 
him  the  better  for  his  disinterested  chivalry 
to  an  unattractive  stranger,  or  was  relieved  at 
being  assured  that  his  sole  motive  in  thus 
honoring  Ada's  friend  was  simple  humanity 
and  common  civilty,  must  be  decided  by  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

Surrounded  by  these  gusts  of  criticism ; 
these  whirling  eddies  of  censorious  tattle,  Riz- 
pah  rested  upon  her  calm,  bright  dream-isle 
in  blissful  ignorance  that  she  was  assailed. 
"Curtained  and  closed  and  warm"  by  her  fan- 
cies and  hopes,  she  lived  as  far  above  and  apart 
from  the  frivolous  pleasure-seekers  about  her 
as  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  separated 
from  her  by  their  own  superiority.  She  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  left  alone  to  read  or  think, 
as  she  liked.  It  may  appear  to  the  reader,  as 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  to  any  and 
all  of  those  about  her,  that  she  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly slender  foundation  for  the  edifices 
that  rivalled  the  tower  upon  the  plain  of 
Shinar  in  altitude  and  mocked  the  sun  in 
lustre.  But,  be  it  remembered  that  she  had 
been  busy  all  her  life  with  this  sort  of  archi- 


tecture, without  so  much  as  a  corner-stone  of 
reality.  Therefore,  the  superstructures  now 
reared  upon  the  base  of  Gerald's  avowed 
partiality  for  her,  and  embellished  by  the 
innumerable  corroborative  proofs  of  this  lik- 
ing which  were  forthcoming  every  day,  were, 
in  her  estimation,  very  substantial  indeed, 
promising  to  last  until  she  laid  down  her  gray 
head  beside  her  hero's  in  the  grave,  where  de- 
vice and  knowledge  together  cease.  She  had 
learned  not  to  expect  unremitting  attentions  ; 
to  understand  that  he  must  be  more  often 
a  dangler  in  Miss  Challoner' s  train,  or  the 
temporary  knight  of  some  other  fashionable 
beauty,  than  a  fixture  at  her  side.  And  she 
could  never  have  justified  Ada's  judgment  of 
her  egregious  simplicity  in  any  other  manner 
so  completely  as  she  did  while  complacently 
regaling  her  heart  and  thoughts  upon  the  be- 
lief of  the  validity  of  her  title  to  the  affections 
of  the  man  she  secretly  worshipped. 

With  all  her  folly  and  inexperience  and 
credulity,  she  had  too  true  an  instinct  of  wo- 
manhood to  manifest  this  preference  by  any 
overt  act.  Gerald  was  helped  to  the  under- 
standing of  it  by  his  overweening  self-conceit. 
Perhaps  Ada  had  her  surmises  on  the  subject, 
and  these  may  have  approximated  the  truth  ; 
but  casual  spectators  had  no  glimmering  that 
aught  resembling  a  flirtation  was  progressing 
between  the  two  very  dissimilar  parties  to  that 
interesting  transaction,  until  the  evening  of 
Gerald's  return  home  from  Baltimore,  whither 
he  had  gone  three  days  before,  on  business  for 
his  mother. 

There  was  a  room  full  of  company  assem- 
bled at  the  Hall — one  of  the  surprise-parties 
then  much  in  vogue  in  that  neighborhood — 
and,  at  the  instant  of  Gerald's  entrance,  Emily 
Challoner  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  parlor,  in 
full  dress — white  tarletane,  with  rose-colored 
trimmings ;  her  perfect  shoulders,  revealed 
by  the  low  bodice,  and  her  equally  faultless 
arms,  like  rounded  columns  of  marble,  exqui- 
site in  cast  and  symmetry,  unveiled  save  by 
the  very  brief  and  thin  sleeve ;  her  whole 
figure  animated  by  the  elate  consciousness  of 
transcendent  loveliness.  Her  fac6  glowed 
with  delight  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ge- 
rald's tall  figure,  bowing  his  salutations  to 
those  of  the  guests  who  were  nearest  the  door, 
gratification,  she  concealed  very  indifferently, 
when  he  advanced  to  pay  his  respects  to  her. 
"You  have  given  us  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure 1"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  in  his,  with 
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more  frank  cordiality  than  she  was  accustomed 
10  display  to  her  most  favored  followers. 

"Thank  you  I  It  is  kind  in  you  to  assure 
me  of  it!" 

But  his  tone  was  abrupt,  his  eye  wander- 
ing, and  he  stayed  near  her  only  while  he 
spoke  the  trite  and  meaningless  phrase.  This 
accomplished,  he  crossed  over  to  the  alcoved 
window,  festooned  without  by  vines,  draped 
within  by  lace  hangings,  to  which  snug  in- 
closure  Rizpah  had,  by  constant  occupancy, 
established  a  claim.  She  was  there  now,  and 
had  arisen  from  the  window-seat  to  receive 
him,  after  she  saw  that  his  destination  was 
her  retreat.  Miss  Challoner  watched  him  as 
he  parted  the  curtains,  and,  although  the 
folds  fell  together  again  so  soon  as  he  released 
them,  she  beheld,  through  the  sheer  screen, 
the  pale  face  blush  and  brighten ;  the  invol- 
untary forward  movement  to  meet  his  out- 
stretched hand. 

"I  do  believe  that  girl  is  in  love  with  him!" 
she  ejaculated,  inwardly,  in  blended  disdain 
and  amaze. 

The  latter  feeling  gained  the  mastery  when 
Gerald  reseated  the  "  homely  hoyden"  upon 
her  cushions  and  swept  aside  the  not  over- 
voluminous  flow  of  her  skirts  to  make  room 
for  himself  also  in  the  recess.  There  he  re- 
mained,'seemingly  allured  into  entire  oblivion 
of  every  other  breathing  and  speaking  mortal 
excepting  her  to  whom  his  eye  and  lip  paid 
assiduous  court.  Too  proud  to  show,  by  any 
visible  token,  the  discontent  and  vexation 
begotten  by  this  inexplicable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  one  whom  the  community  at  large 
had  adjudged  to  herself  as  a  lawful  prize,  and 
who,  until  to-night,  had  exultingly  accepted 
the  appointed  place.  Miss  Challoner  turned 
her  ivory  left  shoulder  to  the  delinquent,  and 
lent  a  bewitching  show  of  interest  to  the  knot 
of  gentlemen  immediately  about  her.  Gerald 
remained,  a  semi-recluse  from  the  festive 
scene,  until  the  eyes  and  comments  of  all 
were  directed  towards  him.  Then  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  his  sister's  remon- 
strance, as,  drawing  back  the  filmy  veil,  she 
accosted  him. 

' '  Brother !  do  you  know  that  you  have  been 
a  whole  hour  in  this  room,  without  speaking 
to  half-a-dozen  people,  and  that  everybody  is 
wondering  at  you  ?  Rizpah,  darling,  drive 
him  away  !  He  is  too  lazy  to  be  tolerated  in 
respectable  society!" 

"An  hour!     It  cannot  be  more  than  five 


minutes,  surely!  But  it  is  not  indolence  that 
has  tempted  me  to  play  the  ungracious  host 
to  others!"  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  to 
Rizpah,  whose  averted  face  told  him  the 
adroit  hint  was  not  wasted. 

As  Ada  slipped  her  hand  within  his  arm  to 
lead  him  away,  she  whispered,  "Have  you 
forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man's 
committing  himself  beyond  the  possibility  of 
honorable  retreat?" 

"  You  may  change  your  mind  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  my  falling  into  this  danger,  when 
you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  by 
and  by!"   was  the  rejoinder. 

The  "by  and  by"  did  not  come  until  one 
o'clock  A.  M.,  when,  having  said  smiling 
adieux  to  her  neighborhood  friends,  and  ac- 
companied Rizpah  to  her  chamber  door,  Ada 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  parlor,  where  her 
mother  and  Gerald  were  talking  earnestly 
together. 

"Now!"  said  the  young  lady,  falling  into 
the  prettiest  and  easiest  attitude  iuiaginable 
upon  a  sofa,  "if  you  have  news  to  tell,  let  us 
have  it  without  more  delay.  What  has  trans- 
formed you  into  a  bona-Jide  sighing  lover — the 
Simon  Pure  adorer  you  spoke  of  with  supreme 
contempt  a  fortnight  since  ?  Or,  are  you  re- 
hearsing for  the  stage  ?  If  you  are,  Emily 
Challoner  will  play  the  slighted  queen  of  tra- 
gedy to  perfection,  after  a  little  more  such 
practice  as  you  have  given  her  to-night." 

This  was  delivered  in  a  tone  of  refined  ban- 
ter, and  enunciated  with  a  smile.  Ada  could 
not  descend  to  unladylike  raillery,  or  excited 
crimination,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  pro- 
vocation ;  but  Gerald  was  sufficiently  versed 
in  lier  moods  to  see  that  she  was  as  seriously 
annoyed  as  was  consistent  with  her  principle 
of  selfish  equanimity. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  given 
Miss  Challoner  occasion  to  assume  such  a 
part,"  he  returned,  coolly.  "If  she  has 
chosen  to  misinterpret  any  harmless  civilities 
I  may  have  ofl'ered  her,  in  days  past,  that  is 
her  lookout,  not  mine.  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  art  of  flirtation,  it  has  been 
diamond  cut  diamond  between  us." 

"Lookers-on  have  taken  the  liberty — im- 
pertinent though  you  may  consider  it — of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  which 
you  treat  so  lightly,"  said  Ada,  still  unruffled 
in  exterior. 

She  had  no  idea  of  yielding  an  inch,  nor  the 
tenth  part  of  an  inch,  to  her  beloved  brother ;  of 
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abating  one  jot  of  the  censure  she  considered 
he  richly  merited,  but  she  could  not  be  be- 
guiled into  a  quarrel  with  him.  Her  temper 
was  proof  against  any  assaults  which  he  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

"I  do  not  fear  the  disapprobation  of  prudent 
lookers-on,  should  I  accomplish  my  present 
purpose,"  said  Gerald,  in  a  tone  of  surpassing 
confidence.  "I  have  made  two  discoveries 
during  my  stay  in  Baltimore.  One  was  that 
Emily  Challoner's  fortune  has  been  overrated 
— trebled,  in  fact,  by  Madame  Rumor ;  the 
other,  that  your  school-girl  intimacy  with 
Rizpah  Lowrie  has  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing under  our  roof  and  within  my  reach,  the 
heiress  to  half  a  million !  What  say  you  to 
that?" 

Ada  positively  sat  upright  and  enlarged  the 
circle  of  the  eyes  she  had  studiously  made 
sleepy,  until  the  proclamation  of  the  nume- 
rals he  brought  out  so  triumphantly.  Mrs. 
Hopeton  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. 

*' Incredible!" 

"So  it  seems  to  me!"  Ada's  head  fell 
back  to  its  comfortable  position  among  the 
pillows.  "I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Ger  I 
You  have  been  hoaxed  !  I  should  have  had 
some  inkling  of  it  before  this  late  day,  if 
there  were  the  least  warrant  for  the  tale. 
Why,  look  at  her  dress  !  There  is  scarcely  a 
decent  garment  in  her  whole  wardrobe.  And, 
as  to  jewelry,  she  has  none,  excepting  a  tiny 
pearl  pin — an  old-fashioned  trinket  that  was 
her  mother's." 

"Trifling  objections,  which  have  no  weight 
whatever  as  an  offset  to  the  plain  truth, 
namely,  that  her  father  is  a  silent  pai-tner  of 
the  firm  of  Blank  &  Dash  in  New  York,  and  the 
moneyed  man  of  the  house  of  Dash  &  Starr,  in 
Baltimore.  He  is  variously  computed  by  the 
wiseacres  of  the  mercantile  world  to  be  worth 
from  four  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollai's. 
His  habits  are  simple,  and  his  retired,  inex- 
pensive manner  of  life  has  deluded  most 
people  into  the  notion  that  he  is  a  person  of 
moderate  means.  I  learned  these  facts  from 
one  whose  authority  is  unquestionable — Mr, 
Starr,  himself — with  whom  I  dined  yesterday. 
Bob  Starr  and  I  were  chums  at  the  University, 
and  meeting  him  in  the  street,  yesterday 
morning,  he  insisted  upon  taking  me  home 
with  him.  It  appears  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  New  York  last  week,  and,  during  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Lowrie,   the  latter  men- 


tioned that  his  only  daughter  was  passing  a 
month  or  so  with  us.  I  hope  that  1  do  Bob 
no  injustice  when  I  state  as  my  firm  belief 
that  his  politeness  to  me,  and  his  father's  ex- 
traordinary suavity  sprang  from  a  sordidly 
selfish  motive — the  desire  to  get  an  invitation 
for  Bob  to  visit  here.  And,  before  I  had  any 
cause  to  suspect  the  trap,  he  had  cajoled  me 
into  asking  him  to  come  out  and  spend  a  week 
with  me,  very  soon.  It  struck  me,  at  the 
moment,  that  his  acceptance  was  unusually 
prompt  and  eager ;  but  I  set  it  down  to  the 
score  of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  the  desire 
to  taste  the  country  air.  Papa  Starr  is  a 
shrewd  customer,  and  his  hopeful  son  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  block ;  is  wide-awake  to  the 
main  chance — ^just  the  stufi"  of  which  fortune 
hunters  are  made.  He  said  that  he  had  un- 
derstood Miss  Lowrie  was  talented  and  accom- 
plished, and  asked  me  whether  she  were 
pretty !  As  if  I  couldn't  read  his  manoeuvres 
through  and  through!" 

"Perhaps  his  ardor  may  be  dampened  by  a 
nearer  survey  of  her  charms!"  suggested 
Ada,  in  her  flute-like  voice. 

"Don't  you  believe  that  I  He  is  a  heart- 
less, worldly  fellow,  quite  capable  of  the  ras- 
cality of  making  desperate  love  to  a  girl  for 
the  sake  of  her  money  !" 

A  tiny,  cunning  smile  curled  the  corners  of 
Ada's  lips — a  gleam  of  intense  mirth,  which 
Gerald  did  not  remark  in  the  excitement  of 
his  virtuous  indignation. 

"That  is  the  common  fate  of  a  rich  woman, 
in  this  day,  so  long  as  she  remains  unmar- 
ried!" he  continued.  "She  is  liable  to  be 
snapped  up  by  the  first  needy  adventurer  who 
gains  her  ear,  after  she  quits  the  school-room ; 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  deceit  and  avarice." 

"Rizpah  is  fortunate  in  having  friends  so 
wise  and  disinterested  as  ourselves!"  re- 
marked Ada,  with  an  air  of  innocent  gravity.        - 

Gerald  halted  in  his  parade  through  the  ■ 
room,  and  tried  to  frown  ;  but,  catching  his 
sister's  eyes,  brimming  and  dancing  with  ma- 
licious fun  and  seeing  his  mother's  smile, 
elicited  by  this  last  observation,  the  absurdity 
of  his  ferocious  tirade  against  Mr.  Bob  Starr's 
iniquitious  cupidity  rushed  upon  him,  and  he 
laughed  outright.  The  ladies  joined  in  right 
merrily,  and  the  understanding  between  the 
three  was  perfect. 

The  Hopeton  acres  were  broad,  and,  in  the 
main,  productive  ;  but  thoy  were  burdened 
with    mortgages    and    other    liabilities,    the 
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yearly  interest  on  whicli,  when  paid,  left  no 
move  of  the  profits  of  the  plantation  than  were 
requisite  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  large 
family  of  colored  dependents  and  their  free- 
living  owners.  Besides  Gerald,  there  were 
two  younger  boys,  still  away  to  school,  and 
all  four  of  the  children  had  been  trained  to  a 
life  of  luxurious  idleness,  such  as  cannot  be 
supported  except  upon  a  handsome  income. 
It  was  needless  for  Gerald  to  say  to  his  confi- 
dantes, on  this  occasion — or,  even  to  avow  it 
in  set  language  to  himself.  "You  know  that 
I  have  grown  to  the  estate  of  manhood  with 
the  determinate  purpose  of  marrying  an  heir- 
ess, as  the  quickest  and  least  laborious  way  of 
retrieving  the  family  fortunes,  and  rendering 
myself  comfortable  for  life.  This  girl  I  regard 
as  a  valuable  waif,  tossed  by  kind  Fortune  into 
my  very  hands.  She  is  half  in  love  with  me 
already,  and,  if  I  take  Time  by  the  forelock, 
win  her  heart  and  the  promise  of  her  hand 
before  other  competitors  enter  the  lists,  or  she 
has  had  a  chance  of  guessing  at  what  her  real 
importance  in  the  world  will  be  when  it  is 
noised  abroad  that  her  father  is  wealthy,  and 
she  the  solitary  legal  inheritrix  of  his  riches, 
I  shall  secure — not  my  individual  prosperity 
and  ease  merely — but  be  your  benefactor, 
also." 

His  scheme  was  palpable  as  commendable 
to  the  astute  perception  of  mother  and  sister, 
and  neither  desired  or  attempted  to  gainsay 
it  in  any  of  its  provisions  ;  both  felt  them- 
selves pledged,  in  honor  and  afi'ection,  to 
co-operate  with  the  son  and  brother  in  his 
laudable  intent  of  replenishing  the  too-often 
exhausted  coffers  of  the  house.  Only,  as 
Ada  kissed  him  for  the  night — a  caress  which 
was  proffered  and  received  as  the  seal  of  their 
tacit  compact — she  said,  a  little  mournfully, 
scanning  the  lineaments  she  coincided  with 
him  in  thinking  most  comely  to  behold:  — 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  can  do 
better,  but,  Ger,  dear !  I  always  hoped  that 
you  would  make  a  brilliant  match  in  other 
respects,  as  well  as  in  wealth.  I  coveted 
beauty  and  style  for  you,  in  addition  to  a 
noble  fortune.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  must 
own  that  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  your  mar- 
rying Emily,  and  I  believe  you  could  have 
done  it." 

Gerald  shook  his  head — in  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  scheme — not  in  denial  of 
the  proposition  she  had  stated  in  the  last 
clause. 


"  There  are  drawbacks  there,  too,  my  dear. 
I  question  the  ability  of  any  man  to  manage 
the  queenly  Challoner  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
I  can  Rizpah.  I  have  a  stout  will  of  my  own, 
and  need  pliable  material  in  a  wife,  and  I  have 
seen  more  tractable  women  than  our  good 
mother  here,  and  yourself.  Rizpah  would 
become  one  of  us — heart,  soul,  and  strength, 
resigning  individuality,  tastes,  wishes,  every- 
thing as  I  commanded.  As  to  externals — she 
is  young,  and  may  improve.  If  not,  we  can 
but  make  the  best  of  her." 

<'Yes — I  suppose  that  you  are  right!"  as- 
sented Ada,  hesitatingly.  "At  all  events, 
one  cannot  expect  perfection,  and  the  princi- 
pal desideratum  secured,  we  must  e'en  be 
satisfied." 

From  the    date  of  this   conversation,    the 
most  vain  and  capricious  mistress  could  not 
have  demanded  greater  singleness  and  zeal 
of  devotion  than  Gerald  bestowed  upon  his 
chosen  quarry.    For  a  while  his  open  demon- 
strations of  preference,  his  direct  and  pointed 
manifestations  of  distinguished  regard  almost 
terrified  the  humble  recipient.    Then,  as  time 
and  the  repetition  of  these  accustomed  her  to 
the  phenomenon,  the  aurora  of  happiness  in 
which  she  had  lived,  of  late,  was  intensified 
into  the  dazzling  rays  of  perfect  and  cloudless 
day.     She  had  dreamed,   hitherto;  now,  she 
knew  an  awakening  tenfold  more  delicious 
than  the  dearest  and  fairest  chimera  that  had 
ever  crossed  her  mind.    And  creeping  into  her 
heart— love-fuU  though  it  was,  and  moved  by 
a  humility  of  gratitude  that  is  a  rare  con- 
comitant in  human  affection — there  mingled 
with  her  bliss  a  tincture  of  exultation  over 
the  disdainful  and  beautiful  women  who  had 
looked  down  upon  her  and  courted  him  who 
now  proclaimed  himself  her  leal  cavalier,  in 
a  thousand  delicate  and  flattering  manoeuvres 
for   pleasing   her    and    enlightening   the    as- 
tounded bevy  of  critics  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  his  connection  with  her.     If  he  were  des- 
tined to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  ulti- 
mate object,  he  must  lay  the  blame  upon  his 
want  of  skill  in  the  employment  of  Cupid's 
wiles,  for  fortune  persisted  in  showering  her 
most  auspicious  tokens  of  favor  upon  him, 
throughout   the    intermediate    stages    of  his 
wooing.     He  had  a  clear  field  for  yet  a  fort- 
night longer,  Mr.  Robert  Starr  being  oppor- 
tunely  detained   in   town    by    his    mother's 
alarming  illness. 

"Considerate,   nice    old   lady!"    chuckled 
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Gerald,  passing  the  letter  to  Ada  containing 
Bob's  apology  for  what  he  termed  "an  nn- 
lucky  and  provoking  postponement  of  a  plea- 
sure which  he  eagerly  desired."  "I  must 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  !" 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  that  hay  too  rapidly 
cured  is  not  apt  to  keep  well,"  was  the  enig- 
matical reply. 

Despite  her  outward  acquiescence  in  her 
brother's  project,  Ada  was  dissatisfied  at  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken.  Rizpah,  as  an  affec- 
tionate, ductile  hanger-on  upon  the  skirts  of 
her  mantle  of  self-love,  was  a  useful,  and 
almost  an  indispensable  element  in  her  cup 
of  complacency — and  vain-glorious  compla- 
cency was  Ada's  favorite  frame  of  mind.  As 
her  school-fag,  waiting-woman,  and  admirer- 
general  of  whatever  she  said,  did,  or  looked, 
she — the  goddess — could  tolerate  her  worship- 
per's eccentricities  ;  overlook  her  blemishes 
of  character  and  person ;  even  defend  her 
against  the  unseemly  attacks  of  her  dear 
friends.  But  it  was  an  infliction  to  witness 
Gerald's  clever  counterfeit  of  ardent  love- 
making  when  Emily  Challoner  or  Agnes  Byrd 
or  Julia  Rupert  was  by  to  note,  and  secretly 
to  scoff  at,  his  singular  taste,  his  inexcusable 
and  pitiable  infatuation.  For  the  glitter  of 
Rizpah's  golden  recommendations  being,  as 
yet,  prudently  concealed  from  their  eyes,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  explain  his  sudden  furore  of  devotion. 
Ada  had  been  Emily's  ally  formerly,  and, 
while  not  a  syllable  in  direct  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  had  ever  passed  between  the 
beauty  and  herself,  she  felt  that  the  foiled 
woman  detected  and  resented  her  defection. 
Her  espousal  of  Rizpah's  cause  was  first  made 
evident  by  the  cessation  of  the  looks  and 
smiles  —  half-pitying,  half-humorous,  which 
had  once  answered  Emily's  slurs  upon  the 
"hoyden."  Sigh  she  must,  and  she  did, 
when  a  passing  remark  designedly  directed 
her  notice  to  the  queerly-matched  pair,  but, 
further  than  this  she  could  not  be  tempted  to 
go,  while  to  Rizpah,  personally,  her  demeanor 
was  more  fond  and  amiable  than  ever.  She 
was  obstinate  upon  one  point.  Gerald  could 
not  persuade  lier  to  undertake  the  correction 
and  regulation  of  the  toilet  of  her  sister-in- 
law  elect. 

"When  you  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so, 
try  your  own  hand  at  amending  her  habits 
and  dress,"  she  met  his  entreaties  by  saying  ; 
"  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  incurring  her  ill- 


will  by  any  untimely  or  officious  hints.  I 
never  do  anything  that  could  possibly  make 
me  disagreeable  to  any  one,  if  I  can  help  it." 

So  Gerald,  afraid,  as  yet,  to  trench  upon 
such  uncertain  ground  himself,  danced  at- 
tendance upon  Rizpah,  hither  and  thither; 
he,  the  model  of  gentlemanly  elegance  of  ap- 
parel, from  his  well-trimmed  curls  to  his 
glossy  patent-leather  gaiters  ;  she,  arrayed  in 
a  crushed  organdie,  or  a  muslin  of  more  than 
dubious  complexion,  or  a  tarletane,  flabby 
and  "stringy,"  from  dampness  or  improper 
packing,  or  a  silk  that  was  either  obsolete  as 
to  pattern,  or  short  and  scant  in  the  skirt ; 
each  and  every  one  of  them  fitting  as  badly 
as  dresses  could  do,  without  wholly  smother- 
ing the  outlines  of  the  human  form ;  her  hair 
"put  up"  with  the  one  idea  of  getting  it  out 
of  the  way,  and  fastening  it  up  so  securely 
that  it  would  not  tumble  down  before  the  next 
time  for  combing  it  arrived.  Feeling  that 
their  progress  through  every  assembly  was 
followed  by  wondering  and  amused  glances, 
he  yet  enacted  his  part  with  heroic  spirit,  be- 
guiling the  vexation  of  the  hour  by  mental 
prophecies  of  future  compensation  for  all  he 
was  then  enduring. 

"  This  does  savor  somewhat  of  making  love 
under  difficulties,"  he  confided  to  his  sister, 
one  day,  after  the  departure  of  a  party  of 
modish  pleasure-seekers,  on  which  occasion 
Rizpah  had  appeared  in  a  calico  morning-gown 
— French  chintz,  but  faded  and  shrunken. 
"  So  soon  after  our  engagement  as  I  feel  that 
I  can  venture  to  do  so,  with  any  show  of  pro- 
priety, I  shall  speak  very  decidedly  with  re- 
gard to  this  and  kindred  topics.  Just  now,  I 
suppose  that  there  is  no  remedy.  It  tries  a 
fellow's  temper,  sometimes,  to  see  the  shame- 
less style  in  which  people  who  call  themselves 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  stare  and  wink  at  us ; 
but  let  those  that  win  laugh.  My  turn  will 
come,  some  day.     I  say,  Ada!" 

"Say  on!"  answered  she,  seeing  that  she 
was  expected  to  respond  verbally  to  the  ap- 
peal. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  short  work  in  righteousness  of 
this  affair?" 

"That  depends  upon  whether  you  can  now 
recede  with  honor  to  yourself." 

"  Recede  !  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  I 
never  was  more  determined  to  persevere  than 
at  this  moment.  What  has  put  it  into  your 
head  that  I  meant  to  do  anything  else  ?" 
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*'I  was  misled  by  the  term  'righteous 
work!'"  returned  Ada,  in  apology  he  could 
not  prove  was  insincere.  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  dulness  I" 

Nettled  at  the  impossibility  of  answering 
her  as  he  was  provoked  by  her  drily  gentle 
-  tone  to  do,  Gerald  curbed  his  wrath  and  pur- 
sued :  — 

"What  I  was  about  to  say  is  just  this— 
Bob  Starr  will  present  himself,  to-morrow,  at 
our  door,  armed  for  conquest.  I  cannot  hide 
from  myself  the  truth  that  he  has  good  looks 
and  agreeable  manners  to  recommend  him, 
and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Lowrie  will  favor  his 
suit,  inasmuch  as  he  is  his  partner's  son. 
Wouldn't  it  be  sound  policy  in  me  to  land 
my  fish  before  he  can  cast  his  line  into  the 
stream  ?  to  bag  my  bird  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  take  aim  at  her  ?  He  is  a  sharp 
fellow!" 

"  I  do  not  quite  comprehend."  Ada's  eyes 
had  a  stare  of  mystification  that  was  won- 
drously  genuine  in  semblance,  and  her  brows 
contracted  inquiringly. 

"You  are  not  apt  to  be  so  stupid  when  I 
introduce  other  themes,"  Gerald  was  obliged 
to  say.  "In  explicit  language,  thei),  since 
no  other  will  serve  your  ladyship  ;  it  is  my 
design  to  offer  myself  formally  to  Rizpah  Low- 
rie,^this  very  evening,  and  my  belief  and  my 
hope  are  that  she  will  accept  me  !" 

Ada  lifted  her  hands  in  holy  horror. 

"Gerald  Hopeton  !  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing so  outrageous!  My  dear  brother!,  it  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  rule  of  the  eti- 
quette of  courtship.  To  address  a  young  lady 
while  she  is  your  mother's  visitor,  an  inmate 
of  the  same  house  with  yourself,  would  cause 
you  to  be  ostracized  in  polite  society,  wherever 
and  whenever  the  story  should  be  told." 

"Polite  society  may" — 

He  did  not  go  on  with  the  sentence.  He 
stood  in  sufficient  awe  of  his  super-polished 
sister  to  avoid  the  use  of  rank  expressions 
in  her  hearing.  Moreover,  however  coarsely 
practical  some  of  his  views  with  respect  to 
love  and  courtship  might  be,  he  was  not  ruf- 
fianly in  grain  or  habit,  and  was  now  really 
ashamed  and  shocked  at  the  narrow  escape 
he  had  made. 

"  Rizpah  is  not  one  to  be  guided  by  the  con- 
sideration you  have  named,"  he  continued. 
"She  will  not  be  pained  or  offended  at  the 
transgre.ssion  of  a  by-law,  which,  I  do  not  fear 
to  declare,  she  has  never  heard  of  in  her  life. 
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I  have  no  disposition  to  set  the  principles  of 
common  delicacy  and  expediency  at  defiance, 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  '  A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.' 
New  York  is  a  long  way  off,  and  women  are 
proverbially  changeable." 

"What  guarantee  against  this  characteristic 
fickleness  of  the  sex  will  you  have,  supposing 
there  is  a  formal  betrothal  before  your  bird — 
as  you  are  fond  of  calling  her — leaves  us  for 
her  home  ?  She  must  return  to  her  father,  for 
a  season,  since  private  and  runaway  matches 
are  not  now  considered  respectable,  particu- 
larly where  the  future  happiness  of  the  ena- 
mored couple  depends  upon  the  parent's  com- 
plaisance. Why  may  she  not  change  her 
mind  then,  even  if  you  have  uttered  the 
irrevocable  proposal,  and  received  an  afiirma- 
tive  reply  to  your  pleadings  ?" 

' '  I  shall  have  her  Word — her  solemn  plight ! ' ' 
rejoined  Gerald,  impressively.  "You  do  not 
know  her  as  I  do,  Ada,  or  you  would  under- 
stand that  a  marriage  vow,  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  a  hundred  witnesses,  could  hardly 
be  more  binding  upon  her  conscience  than 
would  be  her  promise,  once  freely  given  to 
me,  although  no  other  ear  than  mine  heard 
it." 

"One  hears  of  broken  engagements  every 
day,"  said  Ada,  slightingly. 

"True  ;  but  the  women  who  rupture  them 
have  no  likeness  in  character  and  principle 
to  Rizpah  Lowrie !  There  is  more  that  is 
commendable  in  her  than  you  are  willing  to 
admit." 

"  It  is  selon  les  regies  for  you  to  wax  eloquent 
in  her  praise,  "said  Ada' s  creamy  voice.  ' '  You 
sustain  your  part  <^  merveille!  But,  do  not  let 
your  enthusiasm  make  you  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  /  was  her  friend  when  she  had  no 
other  ;  invited  her  to  my  home  and  treated 
her  affectionately  before  I  knew  that  her  re- 
spected and  respectable  father  was — how  shall 
I  phrase  it?  a  derai-millionniare?  There  are 
actions  that  speak  more  loudly  than  words." 

"Ada  has  grown  confoundedly  satirical, 
lately!  insufferably  provoking!"  thought 
Gerald,  as  he  sauntered  out  of  ear-shot,  lest 
he  should  be  tried  beyond  his  powers  of  self- 
control  by  the  novel  experience  of  her  oppo- 
sition to  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

He  could  not  doubt  her  affection  for  him- 
self ;  yet,  why  this  vein  of  sarcastic  innuendo, 
whenever  he  brought  forward  a  matter  that 
so  vitally  affected   his    future  welfare  ?      He 
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■would  have  been  yet  more  perplexed,  liad  he 
seen  the  workings  of  her  features  ;  the  con- 
vulsive clasp  of  her  hands,  one  upon  another, 
as  she  stood,  that  night,  within  the  alcoved 
window  of  the  unlighted  parlor  and  watched 
the  pair  who  strayed  up  and  down  the  garden 
walks  beneath  her ;  traced  the  progress  of  the 
momentous  interview  by  the  lower  droop  of 
Rizpah's  head  and  Gerald's  more  deliberate 
step. 

At  length,  when  they  turned  into  the  path 
leading  to  the  eastern  porch,  and  disappeared 
amid  the  shadow  of  the  vines,  a  sob  escaped 
the  oppressed  heart,  and  the  sister's  face  was 
hidden  by  her  fingers. 

*'  I  had  such  pride  in  him  !  I  hoped  much — 
oh,  how  much — from  his  career  in  life !  and  he 
has  basely  sold  himself  at  the  outset !  Sold 
himself — a  pitiful  sacrifice — and,  for  what  ? 
to  whom?     Gerald!  Gerald!" 

Had  the  anguished  whisper  reached  the  ear 
of  brother  or  mother,  either  would  have  been 
as  much  astonished  at  the  strange  outbreak 
of  passionate  regret,  as  would  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  hour,  had  the  serene  countenance, ' 
that  looked  like  the  home  of  sunshine,  low- 
ered with  tempest-clouds  at  a  careless,  pass- 
ing breath.  Ada's  love  for  her  elder  brother 
was,  undeniably,  the  mightiest  sentiment  of 
her  nature,  always  and  distinctly  excepting 
her  regard  for  her  sweet  self.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  pain  and  chagrin  she  had 
borne  uncomplainingly,  in  resignation  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  while  he  laid  bare  the  sordid 
motives,  the  shameless  and  cold-blooded  cu- 
pidity that  had  impelled  him  to  borrow  Love's 
vesture  to  wear  while  he  burned  incense  upon 
the  altar  of  Mammon.  There  were  times  when 
her  disgust  at  the  contemplated  alliance  grew 
so  strong  that  she  had  to  call  into  play  her 
utmost  resources  of  self-command  and  inge- 
nious artifice,  to  prevent  her  from  shrinking 
at  Rizpah's  touch  as  from  a  loathed  reptile ; 
when  she  actually  hated  the  innocent  victim 
of  mercenary  wiles ;  could  hardly  endure  to 
see  Gerald  look  at  or  speak  to  her  whom  he 
designed  to  take  to  his  bosom  as  his  life-long 
companion.  For  Ada  was  still  young,  and 
young  blood — ice  it  as  we  may  with  conven- 
tional rules  and  selfish  or  worldly  reasonings — 
will  throb  rebelliously,  now  and  then.  And  in 
all  this,  we  will  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  there 
were  no  weakly  compunctious  thought  of  the 
infamous  cheat  she — the  trusted  friend — was, 
in  spite  of  mental  recoil  and  heart-protests. 


assisting  her  brother  to  practise  upon  a  sim- 
ple-minded, true-hearted  girl,  who  had  saved 
her  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  own,  and  ' 

who  loved  the  very  dust  that  received  the 
imprint   of  her  footsteps.     Ada  would  have 
sneered  at  the  imagination  of  pitying  Rizpah. 
Was  she  not  likely  to  have  the  high  felicity 
of  calling  Gerald  "husband?"     Was  she  not 
to  bear  his  name ;  to  bask  her  forlorn  figure 
in  the  reflection  of  his   popularity?     What        j 
brighter  destiny   could   her  most  ambitious        ■ 
aspirations  picture  ?     What  had  she  to  give 
in  return  except  the  wealth  hoarded  by  her 
father  without  her  aid  or  even  her  knowledge,        Jj 
and  such  foolish  fondness  as  had  often  excited        ■ 
Ada's  derision  when  she  was  herself  its  ob-        I 
ject?     Miss  Hopeton  would  have  subscribed        m 
inwardly  to  the  pregnant  truth  hidden,  rather 
than  openly  conveyed  in  the  couplet  at  which 
everybody  frowns,  or  laughs,  and  nearly  every 
man  affects  to  scout  as  a  libel  upon  his  sex: — 

"But,  lady  (is  it  very  wrong?) 
We  hate  you  if  you  love  too  long  I " 

What  had  Rizpah  to  bestow  upon  her  para- 
gon of  a  lover,  by  wav  of  testifying,  in  some       m 
poor  sort,  her  appreciation  of  the  inestimable        S 
boon  \y^ith  which  he  had  endowed  her  ?     She 
asked  this  question  of  herself  and  another,  in       ^ 
the  faint,  uncertain  moonlight  of  that  even-       ,■ 
ing ;  asked  it  with  an  aching  heart,  and  eyes 
that  ran  over  with  tears,  as  she  murmured 
the  words  ;  but  they  were  drops  of  the  purest 
joy  mortal  eyes   can  shed,  and  the  burden 
upon  the  heaving  bosom  was  happiness,  the 
deep  entireness  of  which  was  unspeakable  by 
mortal  language. 

They  sat  together  upon  the  upper  step  of 
the  seaward  porch.  The  trailing  vines  swept 
Gerald's  brow,  and  their  friendly  shade  hid 
the  burning  blushes  of  his  companion,  as 
he,  with  gentle  force,  drew  her  head  to  his 
shoulder. 

"You  are  mine  now,  dearest,  are  you  not?" 

The  answer  was  very  low,  but  his  ear  caught 
the  fervent  emphasis  of  the  whisjer — "For- 
ever !" 

Her  head  still  lay  thankfully  upon  the  rest- 
ing-place he  had  said  was  thenceforward  to 
be  hers — hers  alone,  when  the  child-like  na- 
ture found  vent  in  broken  inquiries. 

"  What  can  you  see  in  me  to  love  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?  what  can  I  ever  do  for  you  in 
repayment  for  the  blessings  you  have  poured 
into  my  yearning  heart  and  upon  my  unlovely 
existence  ?" 
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''Only  grant  me  your  love — your  undivided 
love,  darling !  I  ask  nothing  more  !  I  could 
ask  for  nothing  more  precious." 

"-M?/love!"  The  crescent  moon  was  almost 
out  of  sight  behind  the  tree-tops,  but  he  could 
see  the  fire  in  the  eyes  that  were  lifted  to  his. 
"Gerald!" 

"My  dearest!"  for  she  had  paused  ab- 
ruptly. "You  must  tell  me  everything  now, 
you  know  ?" 

"I  max)  confess  it,  now,  without  a  thought 
of  shame !  I  loved  you  before  I  ever  saw  you, 
except  in  my  dreams.  My  spirit  owned  you  as 
master,  when  our  actual,  personal  acquaint- 
anceship was  but  three  days  old.  Since  that 
moment,  my  heart  has  known  no  other  centre 
of  affection  than  you — its  lord,  its  sun,  its 
king !  Only  teach  me  how  to  make  myself 
more  worthy  of  you  !" 

Gerald's  reply  was  to  impress  a  kiss  upon 
the  hot  forehead,  and  restore  it  to  its  pillow. 

His  thought  was — "This  is  a  type  of  deli- 
rium, nothing  less,  and  rather  startling  to  a 
fellow  of  my  cooler  temperament.  But  it  is 
a  comfort  to  be  assured  that  I  have  conferred 
such  intense  happiness  ;  doubly  gratifying  to 
find  that  my  tenure  upon  her  afl'ectious  is  so 
strong.  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  Bob  Starr's 
best  endeavors,  now.  He  can  come  as  soon 
as  he  pleases  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


VAIN  KNOWLEDGE. 

With  eager  look  and  trembling  tongue, 
Although  his  very  heart  were  wrung, 
He  told  his  passionate  love  for  me 
Before  he  sailed  the  western  sea ; 
Whilst  I,  all  haughty,  turned  away — 
With  bitter  tears  I  've  wept  that  day ! 
I  thought  him  but  like  other  men. 
And  knew  not  that  I  loved  him  then. 

'Twas  on  a  balmy  eve  in  June  ; 

The  wild  waves  sang  their  mournful  tune ; 

And  well  do  I  remember  how 

The  sea-breeze  swept  across  my  brow, 

And  brought  such  woful  thoughts  to  me 

Of  great  ships  wrecked  upon  the  sea, 

Of  floating  spars  and  drowning  men — 

Had  I  but  known  I  loved  him  then ! 

He  took  my  passive  hand  in  his, 
And  pressed  on  it  one  hurried  kiss: 
I  feel  its  burning  there  to-day, 
Which  naught  has  power  to  wash  away 
I  watched  the  ship  stand  out  to  sea, 
I  saw  him  borne  away  from  me ; 
I  wondered  should  we  meet  again, 
And  knew  not  that  I  loved  him  then. 


The  days  wore  into  months  and  years, 

Long  days  of  hopes,  and  smiles,  and  tears; 

A  hurried,  eager,  restless  life, 

All  full  of  passion,  toil,  and  strife  ; 

And  in  my  heart  a  yearning  vain, 

A  something  of  unuttered  pain, 

A  vague  distrust  of  other  men — 

I  knew  not  that  I  loved  him  then. 

They  called  me  haughty,  proud,  and  cold, 
With  heart  untouched  by  love  or  gold: 
Too  cold  to  burn  at  Cupid's  flame, 
Too  proud  to  covet  wealth  or  name. 
How  could  they  guess  the  drear  unrest 
That  raged  within  my  troubled  breast? 
A  doubt  that  came  and  went  again — 
I  wondered  had  I  loved  him  then! 

Then  came  there  news  across  the  sea 
Of  battles  won  triumphantly  ; 
Of  one  amidst  the  bloody  strife, 
Reckless  and  heedless  of  his  life, 
Who  wore  the  brightest  crown  of  fame, 
And  gained  himself  immortal  name ; 
A  man  among  ten  thousand  men — 
Ah,  why  had  I  not  loved  him  then? 

And  still  the  bloody  wars  were  waged. 

And  still  the  battles  fiercer  raged. 

And  then  they  told  us,  day  by  day, 

Of  dear  ones  dying  far  away. 

I  seai'ched  the  long  lists  through  and  through, 

'Midst  names  unknown  and  names  I  knew, 

For  one  amongst  those  many  men, 

Half  knowing  that  I  loved  him  then. 

Those  weary  days  of  watchings  vain! 

Those  weary  nights  of  grief  and  pain ! 

All  mixed  with  dreams  of  bloody  fights, 

Of  wounded  men  and  ghastly  sights. 

And  then  there  came  one  woful  day — 

Dread  words  which  naught  can  e'er  unsay! — 

There  came  a  letter  o'er  the  sea 

With  dying  words  of  love  for  me ; 

I  read,  them  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

Well  knowing  that  I  loved  him  then. 


Concealments  in  Love. — It  is  inexpressibly 
important  for  those  who  would  take  life's 
pilgrimage  together,  so  to  speak  and  so  to  act 
that  neither  shall  be  an  enigma  to  the  other. 
Suspicion  is  the  poisonous  fruit  of  misappre- 
hension; and  countless  fond  hearts  have  been 
wounded — many  severed — by  the  reservation, 
unnatural  to  a  pure  attachment,  instilled  by 
worldly  advisers.  There  can  be  no  greater 
bane  to  happiness  than  such  advice,  received 
and  acted  on  ;  nothing  more  conducive  to  a 
real  enjoyment  of  life  than  faith  in  the  object 
beloved.  And  who  among  the  good  would  not 
be  frank  ?  In  proportion  as  we  act  rightly, 
so  is  there  less  incentive  for  concealment  ; 
and  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  felicity  apart 
from  openness  of  word  and  deed^ 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  PEARL. 

BT    NELLIE    F.    HALE. 

It  came  from  its  gem-paved  ocean  home, 
snatched  by  the  pale  diver,  whose  lamp  of 
life  burned  low,  as  through  depth  of  icy  wave 
he  descended  to  the  ocean  bed,  to  rob  old 
Neptune  of  this  treasure.  "With  l:)old  hand 
he  unlocked  the  palace  of  the  deep,  and  for  a 
brief  moment  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and 
beauty  scattered  so  lavishly,  far  below  the 
gaze  of  mortal  eyes.  Life  would  be  the  for- 
feit of  a  visit  too  long  ;  so,  speedily,  he  grasps 
the  beautiful  pearl,  and  bears  it  away  from 
home  and  kindred.  The  monsters  of  the  deep 
are  startled  by  the  intrusion  of  a  mortal,  and 
the  beautiful  sea-nymphs  shade  their  azure 
eyes  with  their  flowing  hair,  and  sink  to  their 
jewelled  couches.  And  old  Neptune  himself, 
armed  with  golden  trident,  rises  to  expel  his 
visitant. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  exquisite  beauty, 
locked  in  the  caves  of  old  ocean ;  the  holy 
treasures  which  it  will  hold  in  sacred  trust, 
till  '-'the  sea  gives  up  i'ts  dead?"  Hearts 
hold  here  their  dearest  idols,  and  the  pale 
sleepers  are  decked  with  costly  gems.  Their 
bleaching  forms  shrouded  in  the  silken  sea- 
weed ;  and  the  wealth  of  earth  and  water 
lying  carelessly  about.  So  they  sleep  beneath 
the  dark-blue  wave,  the  dark-blue  sky  above. 
We  have  said  the  pearl-diver  lingered  but  a 
moment ;  then  he  rose,  holding  aloft  the  pre- 
cious gem,  the  price  of  so  much  toil.  How 
many  give  up  their  life  at  the  shrine  of  the 
pearl  ?  Would  there  was  as  eager  striving 
for  the  pearl  of  great  price,  for  the  obtainer 
of  this  never  relinquishes  it,  but  bears  it  with 
him,  as  his  passport  at  the  gates  of  day. 

But  I  was  writing  the  story  of  the  pearl. 
After  its  introduction  into  the  outer  world 
and  the  sunlight,  it  gained  new  beauty;  just 
as  the  saints  shine  brightest  in  the  sunlight 
of  the  Father's  smile.  After  due  preparation, 
it  became  the  love-token  of  a  true,  warm  heart 
to  his  early  love,  a  fair  young  being,  whose 
beauty  was  well  adorned  by  the  pure  light  of 
the  pearl,  more  fitting  ornament  for  her  than 
the  flashing  diamond.  Only  a  little  while  she 
wore  it.  She  was  too  frail  for  earth,  and  soon 
laid  aside  its  dross  and  pleasures  for  the  angel 
crown  and  sparkling  lyre.  Silent  in  its  little 
casket  lay  the  pearl,  a  sacred  memento  of  the 
loved  and  lost.  The  golden  time  sands  glided 
away;  a  gay,  bright  being  unlocked  the  cas- 


ket, and  again  the  pearl  comes  forth  to  play 
its  part.  The  rose-bloom  of  youth  lay  fresh 
upon  her  cheek,  and  the  light  rippling  laugh 
proclaimed  the  wearer  happy.  Wealth  was 
her  portion  ;  and  the  halls  of  pleasure  found 
her  a  regular  and  willing  guest,  and  the  pearl 
was  companion  of  the  ruby  and  diamond. 

In  the  midst  of  gayety  time  passed  on,  and 
the  dreamer  in  the  bower  of  pleasure  awakes. 
She  has  become  tired  of  the  ceaseless  round 
of  pleasure.  The  dawn  of  nobler  purposes 
and  higher  aims  rises  over  the  life  sea.  It  is 
the  holy  morning  star  of  a  higher  destiny, 
and  the  still  voice  of  duty  whispers,  in  silvery 
tones,  "Live  for  something  better."  Fortune 
folded  her  gilded  wings  and  took  her  flight 
just  as  its  real  use  became  known.  Far  from 
the  land  of  burning  sun  and  tropic  fruits, 
came  a  sun-burned  stranger.  He  wooed  the 
young,  bright  being  from  her  ideal  life,  point- 
ing her  to  the  real,  and  bore  her  to  the  hea- 
then land,  where  she  found  her  true  mission, 
and  that  of  the  pearl ;  for,  parting  with  it,  its 
equivalent  furnished  the  lamp  of  life  to  the 
children  of  darkness.  Thus  the  ocean-born 
gem  became  the  pearl  of  great  price  to  many 
a  poor  mortal  beneath  Afric's  sky. 

Think  you  not  the  mission  of  the  pearl  a 
holy  one  ?  And  she  who  parted  with  it  for 
the  glory  of  God,  shall  have  a  crown  more 
priceless  than  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  and  the 
souls  of  the  redeemed  shall  be  the  gems  which 
shall  sparkle  there.  In  the  day  when  God 
shall  make  up  his  jewels,  there  shall  not  one 
be  missing  ;  and  in  the  light  of  Heaven  they 
shall  shine  as  ''the  stars  forever  and  ever." 


NIGHTFALL. 

BY    L.    B.    MAGIE. 

With  a  sordid  aim  we  have  worked  all  day, 
And  the  night  conies  down  on  each  weary  brain 

With  a  mournful  quiet,  which  seems  to  say, 
"Will  ye  thus  always  labor  in  vain?" 

It  is  labor  in  vain— this  ceaseless  strife 
For  the  empty  bubbles  of  wealth  and  ease. 

And  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life  ; 
Can  a  restless  spirit  be  stilled  with  these  ? 

We  are  wearing  our  hearts  and  our  lives  away ; 

We  are  wasting  our  strength  and  bending  each  frame 
In  worshipping  idols  of  gilded  clay — 

Ambition,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  fame. 

These  never  can  fill  an  empty  heart ; 

'Tis  the  burden  of  many  a  weary  song — 
"  In  life  and  its  hopes  we  have  no  part ; 

How  long  must  we  suffer?     0  Lord,  how  long?" 


MRS.  DOEOTHY  DAFFODIL  "STRIKES  ILE." 


T    S.    ANNIE    FROST.  ' 


We,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  and  your  humble 
servant,  were  all  seated  over  a  rather  late 
breakfast-table,  on  a  stormy  morning  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  when  a  highly  perfumed  note, 
written  upon  embossed  card,  with  an  envelope 
of  tinted  paper  and  a  coat  of  arms  on  the 
seal,  was  handed  to  the  above-mentioned 
lady.  Opening  it  she  read  the  contents,  and 
then,  with  a  look  of  utter  bewilderment, 
passed  it  to  her  husband. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Who  is  she  ?  I 
don't  understand  it  at  all!  Read  it  aloud, 
William." 

Mr.  Somers  smoothed  out  the  missive,  and 
placed  it  upon  the  space  between  his  plate 
and  coifee-cup.  Then,  swallowing  his  last 
piece  of  toast,  he  proceeded  to  obey  his  wife's 
command. 

*'Mr3.  Edgardo  Squrus  importunates  the 
delectable  beatitude  of  the  society  of  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  William  Somers  and  family,  for  Thursday 
evening  consecutive,  at  8  o'clock,  to  enjoy 
intellectual  communion,  ausculate  harmoni- 
ous eflfusions,  perambulate  Terpsichorean  re- 
laxation, and  masticate  comestibles. 

"  823 St.,  Jan.  1865." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  gentle- 
man ;  "turn  that  into  English.  Annie  !" 

"Talk,  sing,  dance,  and  eat,"  I  said,  laugh- 
ing.     "  Who  is  Mrs.  Edgardo  Squrus  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Somers. 

"Squrus!  Squrus!  S-q-u-r-u-s" — mused 
Mr.  Somers.  "I've  heard  that  name  some- 
where— let  me  see — it  is — no — yes — it  is  the 
name  of  the  man  Euphrosyne  Daffodil  mar- 
ried." 

"  That '  s  it ! "  cried  I ;  "we  have  their  cards 
somewhere.       Don't    you    remember    them, 
embossed,  with  a  verse  of  poetry  under  the 
names,  aud  Pete  had  scrawled  on  the  back — 
'It 's  very  curus 
That  Ned  Squrus 
Should  instil 
Into  E.  Daffodil 
The  fire  of  love 
As  this  does  pi-ove.'  " 

"  I  remember  !  Bless  me,  how  time  flies! 
That 's  six — no,  seven  years  ago.  Why,  Pete 
must  be  a  man  !" 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  "823  is  one  of 
those  new  brown-stone  front  houses  on 


Street,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  has  been 
talking  about  the  extravagance  of  the  furnish- 
ing.    Mrs.  L lives  directly  opposite,  and 

she  says  it  out  shoddies  Shoddy !  Can  that 
be  Ninny  Daffodil?  And  this  party — shall 
we  go  ?" 

"Go  !"  cried  Mr.  Somers,  "  of  course  we  '11 
go !  I  wonder  if  the  old  lady  is  here,  and 
Pete,  and  the  Major.  Go!  I  wouldn't  decline 
that  invitation  for  anything.  Thursday;  why, 
that's  to-night." 

"And  it  storms  so,  William  !" 

"I'll  order  a  carriage  for  eight  o'clock,  so 
be  all   ready.     Get  out   your  best    bib   and 

tucker.   Nan.     Ninny  Daffodil,  823 St. 

Good  gracious!"  and,  rising  from  the  table, 
Mr.  Somers  kissed  his  wife,  and  was  off  for 
the  day. 

Of  course,  pater  familias  having  decided  for 
us,  we  dutifully  prepared  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  were  soon  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
dress,  ribbons,  and  gloves. 

"Just  to  think  of  it,  Annie,"  said  Mrs. 
Somers,  as  she  stood  before  an  opeu  drawer 
selecting  some  lace.  "  Ninny  Daffodil !  I  've 
got  her  mother's  letter  somewhere,  sent  with 
the  cards.  I  mean  to  find  it."  Five,  ten 
minutes  passed,  and  then  a  triumphant  "Here 
it  is!"  was  followed  by  the  production  and 
perusal  of  the  following  missive  :  — 

"  Babbington,  June,  1858. 
"Derb  Missis  Somers:  I  am  riting  to  say 
we  are  all  well,  and  this  comes  hopping  to 
find  you  the  same.  Ninny's  married,  and  I 
send  the  kards,  and  kake,  and  know  it 's 
good,  cos  I  made  it  myself,  and  an  orful  hot 
day  it  was.  I  got  het  over  the  ovin,  and  kort 
a  bad  kold,  but  am  better,  thank  you,  now. 
And  it 's  Ned  Squrus  after  all,  though  Ninny 
did  say  no  'twern't ;  and  he's  as  poor  as  a 
church  rat,  but  comin'  to  live  on  the  farm 
with  us,  cos  bein'  the  only  gal,  and  I  've  got 
plenty  for  all,  tho'  do  think  Ned's  a  kind  of 
doo  little  sort,  and  won't  'mount  to  mucli, 
and  take  him  by  his  heels  and  shake  him  and 
you  kooldn't  shake  five  sents  out  of  his  pock- 
ets ;  but  he  rites  verses  and  wares  his  hair 
long,  and  Ninny  likes  him,  so  hopes  it  '11  all 
cum  rite,  in  pertickler  as  he  don't  drink,  nor 
no  badness  in  him  as  I  knows  of,  andthankin' 
you  ever  so  much  for  all  your  kindness  and 
hospital  tretemeut  when  we  was  in  Filidelphy 
and  had  ever  such  a  nice  time  and  love  to  all. 
"Your  obligated  sarvieut  alvvais, 

"DoKOTUY  Daffodil." 
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"  Poor  as  a  church  rat,  and  living  in  that 
superb  house,"  mused  Mrs.  Somers.  "He 
must  have  had  money  left  him,  Annie.  Why, 
Mrs.  L.  told  me  one  of  the  outrageous*  extra- 
vagances was  having  the  chandeliers  gilt  with 
pure  gold.  She  says  the  parlors  are  a  perfect 
show  with  pictures,  statuary,  and  ornaments, 
and  there  are  two  children  whose  dress  is  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  neighborhood.  They 
have  been  there  some  time,  two  or  three 
months.    I  wonder  the  old  lady  did  not  call." 

"Here  we  go  up,  up,  up,"  I  sang;  "I 
wonder  if  my  blue  dress  will  do  for  the  '  intel- 
lectual communion,'  etc.,"  and  we  again 
opened  drawers  and  discussed  dress. 

At  the  appointed  hour  our  party  entered 
the  carriage  to  drive  to  the  Squrus  mansion. 
The  snow  had  turned  to  a  fine,  sleety  rain, 
and  the  streets  were  in  that  delightful  state 
of  slush  peculiar  to  cobble-stones.  As  we 
turned  the  corner  nearest  823,  the  blaze  of 
light  from  every  window  in  that  house  illu- 
minated the  entire  square.  A  white  awning 
was  stretched  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house  from  the  walls  to  the  kerbstone,  and 
the  pavement  and  steps  were  carpeted  with 
velvet.  Rich  white  lace  curtains  upon  each 
window  alone  broke  the  blaze  of  gas,  and  a 
gaping  crowd  lined  the  street,  spite  of  the 
storm,  gazing  in  the  long,  brilliant  drawing- 
room,  already  rapidly  filling  with  guests. 

Without  comment,  unless  Mr.  Somers'  low 
whistle  will  be  accepted  as  such,  we  left  the 
carriage  and  entered  the  wide  hall,  where 
white-gloved  waiters  ushered  us  to  our  re- 
spective dressing-rooms.  As  we  ascended  the 
staircase,  whose  edges  bore  huge  baskets  of 
exotics,  the  sound  of  music  from  a  full  band, 
the  sweep  of  silken  skirts  and  faint  sound  of 
gliding  feet  gave  token  that  the  "Terpsicho- 
rean  relaxation"  was  already  in  progress. 

The  dressing-room  to  which  we  were  con- 
ducted, a  second  story  front  chamber,  was 
half  full  of  ladies  in  every  color  and  variety 
of  costume,  but  the  occupants  were  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  gorgeous  furniture.  White 
with  gilt  carvings  was  the  prevailing  tint,  the 
long  mirrors  had  heavy  gilt  frames,  the  crim- 
son satin  and  white  lace  curtains  contrasted 
with  the  blue  satin  bed-spread  and  furniture 
covering  of  a  bright  yellow.  The  carpet  com- 
prised every  color  in  flowers  and  fruit,  such 
as  Nature,  in  her  most  inspired  moments, 
never  dreamed  of.  "Violets  nestled  against 
pears,    strawberries    lay    caressing   peaches. 


cherries  and  plums,  snowdrops  and  dahlias 
were  mingled  in  brilliant  profusion  upon  a 
ground  of  pale  green  velvet.  We  were  still 
standing  in  the  doorway  when  we  saw  a  portly 
figure  arrayed  in  crimson  velvet,  with  white 
lace  trimming,  sailing  towards  us.  Even  the 
cap  of  gorgeous  flowers  on  exquisite  white 
lace,  the  white  kid  gloves  and  parure  of  eme- 
ralds could  not  disguise  Mrs.  Dafl'odil,  and 
her  hearty  "Lor!  I'm  so  glad  you 've  come  !" 
settled  the  question  of  her  identity.  "I'm 
so  glad  you've  come  !"  she  repeated,  giving 
us  a  hearty  embrace.  ' '  Come  right  in  here  ; ' ' 
and  she  opened  a  door  leading  to  an  inner 
room,  with  "This  is  Ninny's  boodoor,  and 
nobody  '11  come  in  here  !  I  must  have  you 
all  to  myself  a  minute,"  she  said,  taking  off 
our  hoods  and  cloaks  with  affectionate  care. 
"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  I  only  come 
down  last  week  with  Pete ;  but  Ninny  and 
Ned,  they  've  been  here  quite  a  spell  back  !  I 
was  a  hankerin'  to  come  to  you  the  minute  I 
sot  foot  in  this  town,  but  Ninny  she 's  set  up  to 
be  genteel,  and  she  's  fixed  that  I  shouldn't  go 
see  nobody  till  after  this  party,  and  'tweren't 
worth  squabbling  about.  I  call  it  a  house 
warrain',  but  Ninny  says  it's  a  nogguration, 
or  something  'nother  like  that.  And  how  are 
you,  and  where  's  Mr.  Somers  and  your  son  ?" 

"Mr.  Somers  is  down  stairs,  and  my  son  is 
in  New  York.  He  was  in  the  army,  but 
obliged  to  resign  his  commission  from  a  wound, 
and  go  home ;  his  own  home,  I  mean,  for  he 
married  a  New  York  lady  four  years  ago," 
said  Mrs.  Somers. 

"Sho,  now!"  said  the  old  lady.  "Why, 
Miss  Annie,  I  always  thought  he  was  a  shin- 
ning up  to  J/OM." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  said,  laughing  at  her 
sympathizing  expression. 

"You  don't  care  partickler  'bout  going 
right  down,  do  you?"  she  said,  coaxingly. 
"I  would  so  like  to  have  a  little  chat  here." 

"But,  Mr.  Somers?  He  is  waiting  for  us  in 
the  hall." 

"Land!  is  he?  I '11  jest  go  down  and  bring 
him  right  along  up;"  and  opening  a  door 
leading  into  the  entry,  the  dear  old  lady  left 
us. 

"Nan,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  looking 
round  on  the  room,  where  lavish  wealth  and 
execrable  taste  were  everywhere  visible,  "did 
you  ever?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  never  I  As  Mrs.  L.  said,  it 
out-shoddies   Shoddy.     Blue   curtains,    pink 
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lounges,  red  carpet,  green  table  covers,  and 
yellow  chairs,  with,  the  contents  of  a  whole 
fancy  article  store."  At  this  moment  we 
heard  Mrs.  Daffodil's  voice  in  the  entry. 

"  Come  right  along  here  !  Here  he  is,  Mrs. 
Somers  !  Now  sit  right  down,  all  of  you,  it 
comes  jest  as  cheap  as  standing,  if  them  chairs 
did  cost  $25  a-piece.  I  want  to  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

We  listened  with  interest,  and  the  old  lady, 
standing  erect,  condensed  her  information  in 
one  brief  sentence : 

''We've  struck  ile!" 

"So  I  should  think,"  said  Mr.  Somers, 
smiling. 

"Dear  me,  now,  would  you!  Guessed  it 
right  off!"  and  she  sank  down  on  a  sofa. 
"Yes,  we  struck  peterrorium  six  months  ago, 
and  now!  well!  I  can't  tell  you  what  we're 
worth.  It  was  an  orful  pull  on  the  felinx 
leaving  the  old  farm,  and  I  nearly  cried  my 
eyes  out  when  they  pulled  the  house  all  down 
and  put  up  the  machines  and  steam  things, 
and  dug  holes  for  the  ile,  and  put  up  derrys 
right  over  the  pig-styes,  and  got  a  horse- 
power on  the  old  cow-house,  and  had  ile  a 
spouting  up  exactly  where  our  parlor  was. 
Oh,  me  !"  and  she  wiped  away  a  tear.  "Daf- 
fodil wouldn't  know  the  old  place  if  he  was  to 
see  it  now.  I  never  liked  none  of  it,  and  it 
smells  orful ;  but  all  round  us  the  farms  was 
going  off  like  smoke,  and  when  they  found 
ours  was  as  good  as  any,  it  seemed  like  flyin' 
in  the  face  of  fortune  not  to  let  the  children 
have  the  money.  But,  deary  me,  it  would 
a-been  a  heap  nicer  to  've  staid  to  home  and 
spent  it  quiet ;  but  Ninny  wants  to  dash,  so  I 
give  up.  It 's  orful  work,  though,  bein'  gen- 
teel. I  'd  rather  do  the  biggest  wash  I  ever 
had  at  Babbington,  than  have  that  parley 
vous  maid  dress  me.  All  my  dresses  is  so 
tight  that  I  can't  never  draw  a  loijg  breath 
without  sending  the  buttons  and  hooks  flying 
all  over  the  room,  and  then  I  'm  always  doing 
something  orful  about  manners.  And  so  your 
son  was  in  the  army?" 

"By  the  way,  Mrs.  Daffodil,  who  was  that 
splendid-looking  officer  who  ran  down  stairs 
just  after  we  came  up  ?' '  inquired  Mrs.  Somers. 
"A  Spanish-looking  man  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  wearing  a  Captain's  uniform." 

"Why,  bless  me,  that  was  my  Pete!  Yes, 
he  's  a  Capting  now ;  but  when  he  left  Bab- 
bington he  was  jest  the  rank  and  file,  as  he 
says.  vlYent   out  with   his   musket   on   his 


shoulder,   and  was    pro  —  pro  —  pro  —  some- 
thinged." 

"Promoted,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes.  Riz,  you  know  ;  got  shoved  up  till 
he  was  a  Capting ;  but  first  he  was  eight 
corprals,  and  five  surgeons,  and  then  two 
leftenants.  He  's  home  now  on  a  furlong,  cos 
his  arm  was  shotted  by  a  shell.  Came  near 
losing  it,  poor  boy,  though  he  never  rit  home 
till  it  was  better.  He's  gettin'  'long  right 
nice,  now.  Capting  Daffodil!  Sounds  right 
smart,  don't  it  ?  and  he  's  a  rale  comfort,  and 
don't  snub  me  as  Ninny  does.  Dear  me,  I 
believe  he  thinks  more  of  his  stupid  old  mo- 
ther, now,  than  he  does  of  all  his  piles  of 
money.  And  then  there 's  the  major,  my 
brother,  you  remember,  he's  a  kurnel  down 
in  North  Caroiiny.  He  got  a  furlong  'long  in 
the  summer,  and  came  home  with  spread  ea- 
gles on  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  'd  heaps  of 
men  to  order  about  now,  more  'n  Pete!  Dear 
me,  you  must  see  Pete.  I  '11  go  find  him.  Ned 
and  Ninny  can  'tend  to  the  folks  down  stairs," 
and  away  she  bustled. 

"Take  care  of  your  heart,  Nan,"  said  Mr. 
Somers  ;  "the  officer  I  saw  on  the  stairs  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life." 

Mentally  I  indorsed  the  statement,  as,  a  few 
moments  later.  Captain  Daffodil  stood  before 
me.  His  well  Hand  clasped  ours  alternately 
in  a  close  pressure. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,"  he  said,  in  hearty,  ringing  tones.  "It 
is  too  bad  of  mother  to  shut  you  all  up  here, 
though." 

"Bless  ITS,  Pete!  I  was  a-tellin'  them  all 
about  how  we  got  rich,"  said  his  mother. 
"'Tain't  no  use  taking  on  airs  with  them,  if 
Ninny  does  do  it." 

"You  are  about  right,"  was  the  laughing 
answer.  "There  are  some  folks  you  can't 
humbug  with  tin  fips  !" 

"Sho,  now,  Pete,  who's  got  fips  now-a- 
days  ?  it 's  all  currant-seed  money,  green  and 
yaller.  And  you  never  did  take  airs,  nohow, 
Pete." 

"No,  you  and  I  depend  upon  our  intrinsic 
merit !  Miss  Annie  let  me  offer  you  my  arm, 
and  escort  you  down  stairs.  I  was  your 
chosen  squire  once,  you  know  ?" 

"  Now,  Pete,  you  can't  delude  Miss  Annie," 
said  his  mother;  "she  knows  what  a  pickle 
you  used  to  was.  It 's  orful  work  bein'  gen- 
teel," she  added,  in  a  confidential  tone.     "I 
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cau't  get  iTsed  to  it,  uohov\^ ;  lugging  round 
a  ton  of  jeweller's  traps,  and  bein'  all  squeezed 
in  the  waist,  and,  as  for  them  ridiculous  bon- 
nets, mine  's  on  hind  side  afore  the  best  half 
of  the  time  ;  and  company  now  '11  make  it 
worse.  Ninnj  ain't  seen  nobody  yet,  but  if 
I  'm  so  dredful  when  there  ain't  a  soul  but 
ourselves  round,  I  'spect  I  '11  set  her  into  fits 
when  there  's  visitors.  And  she  's  got  two 
blessed  babies,  that  look  for  all  the  world 
like  the  monkey  on  an  organ  when  they  're 
all  rigged  out.  I  say,  what 's  the  use  ?  Let 
'em  play  in  some  old  duds  ;  but  no  !  they 
must  have  silk  and  figgered  muslin,  and  rib- 
bons two  yards  wide.  I  don't  dare  touch 
'em,  they  're  so  tearing  fine  !" 

"That  is  mother's  pet  grievance,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"Bless  me,  Pete,  I'd  pet  'em  both  if  the 
furrin  nurse  would  let  me.  She's  a  grivous, 
if  it 's  her  yon  mean." 

"An  importation  from  Paris,"  the  Captain 
explained. 

"No  she  ain't,  Pete,  she's  a  Frencher!^' 

"French  nurses  are  all  the  fashion,"  said 
Mrs.  Somers,  "though  rather  difficult  to  se- 
lect, I  imagine,  if  one  is  anxious  for  a  pure 
accent,"  she  added,  to  the  Captain. 

"Lor,  Ninny  wasn't  anxious  for  nothing 
but  a  splurge  when  she  took  a  Frenchman  to 
nuss  the  children,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil.  "But 
come,  let 's  go  down  stairs  and  see  all  the 
spinning  round,  and  hear  all  the  singing  and 
talking  ;  Ninny's  got  new-fangled  names  for 
the  whole  of  them.  There  's  a  power  of  folks 
here,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Somers,  taking  his 
arm,  "all  the  world  and  his  cousin,  and  rela- 
tions, too." 

As  we  stood  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the. 
staircase,  I  looked  into  the  large,  and  now 
crowded  drawing-room,  and  the  first  object 
that  met  my  eyes  was  Euphrosyne  standing 
conversing  with  an  officer,  whose  puzzled  face 
showed  me  that  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
obscurities  of  language. 

Ninny's  head  was  a  study.  How  human 
hands  could  have  arranged  her  hair  and  head- 
dress, will  ever  be  to  me  a  mystery.  Fancy 
puffs  of  the  most  exaggerated  size  in  front, 
balanced  by  a  waterfall  that  could  not  have 
been  pressed  into  a  peck  measure,  said  water- 
fall covered  with  a  net  of  gold  beads,  fastened 
with  gold  and  coral  pins.  Crowning  the  puffs 
was  an  enormous  bouquet  of  crimson  roses, 
and  falling  ou  all  sides  were  long  loops  of  light 


blue  chenille.  Her  dress  was  an  amber  moir^ 
antique  with  black  lace  flounces  caught  up  with 
clusters  of  ivy  leaves.  Upon  her  arms  and 
round  the  throat  glittered  diamonds,  and  a 
large  diamond  star  twinkled  upon  her  fore- 
head. Carbuncles,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  to- 
paz were  all  represented  in  her  bracelets, 
pins,  ear-rings,  and  finger  rings.  Her  face 
had  lost  its  delicacy,  and  was  florid  and  vul- 
gar, while  her  figure  was  corpulent.  Near 
her  stood  a  small  man,  with  a  full  suit  of 
black  and  green  plaid  upon  his  insignificant 
figure  ;  a  watch-chain  as  thick  as  a  cable-rope 
meandering  over  his  waistcoat,  and  dangling 
from  it  a  bunch  of  charms,  that  comprised 
every  flashy  ornament  of  the  season.  His 
shirt  front  displayed  the  national  colors  in 
three  studs,  each  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter, 
a  crimson  heart,  a  blue  shield,  and  a  white 
star.  His  gloves  were  of  bright  yellow,  and 
he  wore  his  dark  hair  in  long,  half-curling 
locks. 

"That  gentleman,"  said  Pete,  indicating 
the  individual  described,  "is  my  brother-in- 
law,  Edward,  or,  as  Ninny  now  styles  him, 
Edgardo  Squrus,  who  claims  to  be  a  poet,  and 
who  is" — 

"Pete,  dear,"  said  a  warning  voice. 

"Well,  mother,  I  won't  1  Miss  Annie  may 
judge  for  herself." 

At  that  instant  Euphrosyne  caught  sight  of 
our  party,  and  crossed  the  room  to  greet  us. 

"  Extatified  to  welcome  you  to  my  palatial 
mansion!"  was  her  greeting. 

I  was  overwhelmed,  but  Mrs.  Somers  re- 
plied to  the  salutation. 

"Sequestrated  in  the  secluded  haunts  of 
my  paternal  pavilion,  my  longing  soul  has 
yearned  for  thy  sweet  companionship,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  me. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city?"  I 
inquired. . 

"But  a  short  trio  of  lunar  circulations," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  a  Promethean  labor  was 
before  me  !  The  decorative  artists  engaged 
upon  my  residence  absorbed  my  undivided 
attention,  while  my  maternal  duties  are  mani- 
fold. You  have  not  yet  contemplated  my 
cherubs. 

'  Maternal  love  !  thou  word  that  seems  all  bliss, 
Gives  aucl  receives  all  bliss  !'  " 

Here  Mrs.  Squrus  paused  and  passed  across 
her  lips  a  pocket-handkerchief  of  costly  em- 
broidery and  lace,  then  touched  a  silver  hell 
upon  the  centre-table.    In  an  instant  a  colored 
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•waiter  stood  beside  her  with  another  hand- 
kerchief of  equal  value,  folded  and  liighly 
perfumed  upon  a  silver  salver.  With  an  af- 
fected air  of  languor  our  hostess  took  the 
clean  handkerchief,  deposited  the  scarcely 
tumbled  one  upon  the  salver,  and  turned 
again  to  us.  I  may  as  well  mention  here 
that,  during  the  evening,  I  saw  Mrs.  Squrus 
touch  the  silver  bell  and  change  her  handker- 
chief twenty-tlxree  times. 

"This  assemblage,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Somers,  "inaugurates  our  domicile;  as 
the  poet  expresses  it : — 

*'  Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 
Aud  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss  !" 

"Lor,  Ninny,"  said  the  mother,  "do  tell 
sich  old  friends  you  're  rale  glad  to  see  'em, 
without  any  flummery !  Come,  Miss  Annie, 
let  me  show  you  round  the  rooms.  Them 
clianticleers  is  gilt  with  rale  gold.  Orful  ex- 
travagant, ain't  it  ?  I  tell  Ninny  she  '11  wind 
up  in  the  almshouse,  yet." 

"Mother,  modulate  your  accents,"  en- 
treated Ninny. 

"You  see  'tain't  as  if  we  was  used  to  it," 
continued  the  old  lady,  leading  me  away  from 
the  group.  "I  'spect  Ninny  would  next  door 
to  die,  if  she  knew  what  I  did  on  Monday. 
You  see  I  was  jest  a  sufferin'  for  something  to 
do,  so,  after  the  washin'  was  got  out,  I  jest 
fished  out  an  old  sack  out  of  my  trunk,  and 
did  up  all  the  fine  things,  sent  the  gals  all  off  up 
stairs  to  rest,  and  red  up  the  kitchen.  I  was 
het  orful,  havin'  been  so  long  lazy,  but  I 
hain't  enjoyed  a  day  so  much  since  we  struck 
lie!" 

I  expressed  my  sympathy. 

"You  must  look  at  all  of  Ninny's  pretty 
things,"  continued  my  dear  old  friend  ;  "  the 
money  she's  spent  in  fixin's 'd  support  ten 
families.  Here  's  one  of  her  statutes,"  point- 
ing to  a  copy  of  the  head  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere ;  "it's  Poll  Madeira,  though  why  they 
cut  her  head  off's  more 'n  I  know.  Looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  man,  don't  she  ?  Good 
looking,  too,  though,  dear  me,  all  these  sta- 
tutes have  sich  a  deady  kind  of  look,  so 
white,  and  no  eyes  at  all,  'cepting  the  place 
for  'em.  Here's  another,"  and  she  pointed 
to  a  Psyche  ;  ' '  Sicksey — Spirit  of  Love,  Ninny 
calls  her,  though  I  think  she  's  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial looking  spirit,  too.  Ah  !  here  comes 
Pete  ;  he  '11  help  me  show  you  round.    Here  's 


Ann  Tinous  ;   ain't  it  queer  how  like  a  man 
she  and  Poll  Madeira  look?" 

"Here  is  one  of  my  investments,"  said 
Pete,  pointing  to  a  lovely  statuette  of  Little 
Nell.  "I  fancied  it  resembled  Euphrosyne's 
oldest  child,  Evangeline." 

"Lor,  Pete,"  said  his  mother,  "'tain't  one 
spec  like  'Vangilme  ;  she  's  as  round  and  rosy 
as  a  child  need  be,  and  that's  a  pale,  puny 
little  white  thing." 

"But,  mother,  the  mould  of  the  face." 

"She  hain't  got  no  moles  on  her  face." 

"But,  mother,"  persisted  Pete,  "I  am  sure 
there  is  a  likeness.  Miss  Annie,  just  take  the 
cast  of  the  features  from  the  eyes  down" — 

"Pete,  how  can  you?  Miss  Annie,  'Van- 
gilme ain't  got  no  cast  in  her  eyes  at  all. 
I'm  sure,  Pete,  seein'  she's  your  own  niece, 
you  needn't  slanderation  her  that  way." 

Pete  dropped  the  discussion  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  col- 
lossal  head  of  Juno. 

"Now,  do  you  believe  any  woman  ever  had 
a  head  that  size?"  said  Mrs.  Dafl'odil.  "I 
tell  Ninny  she  might  as  well  open  a  museum 
at  once,  with  all  the  things  she  's  got  here.  I 
get  nearly  raving  extracted  trying  to  mind  all 
their  names.  Ain't  Ninny  grown  substantive, 
Miss  Annie?" 

"Very  substantial,"  said  Pete,  seeing  my 
puzzled  face. 

We  wandered  about  the  long  rooms  for 
some  minutes,  and  I  found  one  or  two  old 
friends  in  the  assemblage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
had  crossed  the  street  in  answer  to  Euphro- 
syne's invitation,  and  were  very  much  sur- 
prised to  recognize  the  Daffodils. 

Music  and  dancing  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  I  saw  Mrs.  DaffodiPs 
crimson  velvet  and  Ninny's  amber  silk  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  in  every  part  of  the  room. 

The  Captain  having,  as  he  said,  no  wounded 
legs,  danced  several  times,  and  insisted  upon 
my  being  his  partner  more  than  once,  though 
many  a  youthful  face  flushed  brightly  when 
his  handsome  face  and  fine  uniform  drew  near. 

Intercourse  with  society  he  had  probably 
had  in  his  army  career,  for  his  manners  were 
unexceptionable ;  quiet  and  dignified,  and 
contrasted  very  favorably  with  the  fussy  ob- 
sequiousness of  Mr.  Squrus. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  when  I 
again  found  myself  near  Mrs.  Daffodil.  She 
was  standing  near  a  window,  fanning  herself 
violently,  when  I  joined  Jier. 
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"Lor,  ain't  it  hot?"  she  said,  panting  and 
puffing;  "them  furnish  fires  is  tremenjoies. 
I  'm  nearly  briled,  and  as  hungry  as  a  hunter. 
Here  comes  Pete  !"  as  the  Captain  drew  near. 
"Pete,  dear,  won't  you  find  out  how  soon  we 
can  get  something  to  eat  ?" 

"Hark!  there's  the  march,  now,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  the  couples  are  already  filing 
off.     Which  of  you  will  take  my  one  arm?" 

"Take  it.  Miss  Annie,  I'll  go  on  a-head," 
and  the  old  lady  preceded  us  to  the  supper- 
room,  where,  standing  erect  in  the  door-way, 
she  astonished  the  guests  in  this  wise :  * '  Now, 
good  folks,"  she  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  "do 
pitch  in !  This  feed  cost  a  heap  of  money, 
and  I  want  to  see  you  all  enjoy  it." 

Ninny,  crimson  with  confusion,  went  to  her 
mother's  side  and  said  something  in  a  low 
tone,  the  answer  ringing  out  sharp  and  clear — 

"Land,  Ninny,  what's  the  use  of  giviu' 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  one  feed,  if  folks  is 
not  to  eat  hearty."  And  away  she  bustled  to 
assist  the  waiters. 

"Miss  Annie,  Mr.  Squrus  desires  an  intro- 
duction," said  the  Captain,  at  that  moment, 
and  I  turned  to  acknowledge  the  host's  ab- 
surdly low  bow. 

"Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
partake  of  our  simple  repast,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, beckoning  to  one  of  the  waiters. 
"Terrapin?  Oysters?  Salad?  Please  indi- 
cate what  will  tempt  your  delicate  appetite  in 
the  poor  trifles  before  you." 

I  gave  my  order  to  the  waiter,  and  con- 
gratulated my  host  upon  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  room. 

"A  few  shining  lights  have  honored  our 

little    gathering,"    he    said.      "Mr.    T 

the  poet,  Mr.  R one  of  our  millionnaires 

and  his  wife,  the  lady  in  pink  plush  with  a 
parterre  of  carbuncles.  Our  little  soiree  may 
serve  to  wile  away  an  idle  hour." 

Finding  mock  modesty  was  his  cue,  I  spoke 
of  the  Captain's  wound  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Ah,  yes  ;  we  feared  the  results  would  be 
serious,  but — look  out  ?"  and  a  waiter  full  of 
saucers  well  filled  fell  from  some  awkward 
hand  on  the  floor  before  us.  Pete  sprang 
back. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Squrus,  "a  soldier  and 
retreat !" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  good-natured 
response.  "  I  only  drew  back  two  feet  to  take 
a  better  position.     That  was  our  waiter,  Miss 


Annie.  I  will  see  that  it  is  rectified."  And 
drawing  me  away  from  the  waiters  engaged 
in  remedying  the  accident,  he  left  me  beside 
his  mother  while  he  went  to  renew  my  direc- 
tions. 

"Ain't  there  a  power  of  folks  here?"  said 
the  old  lady.  "Ninny  don't  know  the  half 
of  them,  but  she  sent  her  cards  all  round. 
Some  of  the  folks  she  met  at  Sarytogy  in  the 
summer  too." 

I  looked  down  the  long  room.  Some  few  my 
eye  singled  out  as  what  a  certain  class  call 
"real  quality;"  but  the  majority  were  evi- 
dently of  the  same  calibre  as  my  hostess.  The 
airs  were  excruciating,  and  the  absurdities  of 
dress  exceeded  description.  One  tall,  fat 
lady,  in  black  velvet  with  scarlet  ornaments, 
wore  over  her  shoulders  an  opera  cloak  of 
pale  blue  embroidered  in  green  and  lined 
with  pink.  Upon  one  round  and  crimson 
arm  I  counted  nineteen  bracelets,  while  an- 
other had  a  row  of  cameo  breastpins  dotting 
the  front  of  her  dress  from  the  throat  to  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  Diamonds  were  a  drug, 
and  other  jewels  were  worn  in  reckless  pro- 
fusion. 

"Do  you  see  the  lady  in  white  velvet  with 
blush  roses  in  her  hair  ?"  said  Mrs.  Somers  to 
me,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  Mrs.  L.  just  told  me  that 
when  she  bought  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
worth  of  diamonds  last  week  she  had  to  put 
her  mark  on  the  contract,  because  she  never 
learned  to  sign  her  name." 

"Dear  heart!"  said  Mrs.  Daff'odil,  "when 
Ninny  got  her  dimunts  she  jest  druv  up  and 
took  them  off  with  her  in  the  carriage.  She 
got  dimunt  buckles  for  the  baby's  hat  and 
shoes,  and  Vangeline  wears  a  star  in  her  hair 
net  that  cost  a  heap.     Ain't  it  ridiculous !" 

Dancing  was  resumed  after  supper,  but  it 
was  very  late,  and  we  declined  entering  the 
drawing-room  again.  Ninny  and  Mrs.  Daffodil 
followed  us  to  the  dressing-room. 

"We  want  you  to  pay  us  a  long  visit," 
said  the  old  lady;  "bring  your  trunk,  and 
stay  as  long  as  you  can.  Do,  now,  won't 
you?"  she  pleaded,  reading  reluctance  upon 
Mrs.  Somers's  face. 

"Refrain  from  agonizing  us  by  a  refusal," 
said  Ninny.  "Let  not  the  thought  of  hom« 
felicities  deter  you.  We  anticipate  unutter- 
able beatitude  from  your  compliance  with 
our  request." 

Mrs.  Somers,  however,  persisted  in  agoniz- 
ing  her,    but   after   some  discussion   it  was 
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decided  that  I  should  accept  the  invitation 
and  pay  the  Daffodils  a  visit  in  their  new 
home. 


EESIGNATION. 

"  Let  us  be  patient '     These  severe  afflictious 
Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

There  is  scarcely  a  Christian  duty  incum- 
bent upon  man  more  difficult  than  to  feel 
resigned  under  afflictions,  and  we  think  there 
are  very  few  more  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  soul  and  growth  in  grace  desired  by  all 
true  followers  of  our  Saviour. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  human  nature 
opposed  to  resignation ;  we  are  so  restless, 
impatient,  self-willed,  and  self-sufficient,  that 
to  attain  such  a  state  of  mind  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  can  only  he  accomplished  by  pa- 
tient and  diligent  prayer.  When  suffering 
from  any  severe  trial  we  are  so  prone  to  allow 
our  grief  to  degenerate  into  "  vain  self-pitying 
weakness,"  instead  of  courageously  yet  hum- 
bly rising  superior  to  it,  remembering  that 
"  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is 
to  be  revealed."  How  few  of  God's  tried 
ones  can  say  to  their  troubled  soul,  ^'' His 
way  is  best." 

"  Tis  hard  to  say,  -without  a  sigh, 
'Lord,  let  Thy  will  be  done  ;' 
'Tis  hard  to  say,  'My  will  is  Thine, 
And  Thine  is  mine  alone.'  " 

But  when  the  Allwise  and  Allpitying  Father 
has  seen  fit  to  lay  His  hand  in  chastening 
upon  us,  and  there  is  need  for  this  spirit  of 
resignation,  it  becomes  us  to  search  our  heart, 
and  see  what  hinders  our  possession  of  it. 
Resignation  is  not  a  mere  forced  feeling  of 
suhviission  to  what  we  cannot  help  or  avoid, 
but  a  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence  with 
God's  dispensations  of  Providence. 

We  must ' '  cast  all  our  burden  on  the  Lord, ' ' 
and  a  great  obstacle  to  this  is  pride.  By  ac- 
tion, if  not  verbally,  we  protest  that  we  can 
bear  our  own  burdens  and  sustain  our  own 
trials. 

God  has  visited  us  perhaps  to  humble  us, 
and  then  even  condescends  to  entreat  us  to 
allow  Him  to  ease  us  of  our  trouble !  But 
we  persist  in  retaining  it  and  hugging  it  to 
our  hearts.  This  is  a  serious  fault,  for  it 
seems  either  like  depreciating  God's  ability 


or  willingness  to  relieve,  or  treating  with 
indifference  the  promises  He  has  condescended 
to  make.  It  is  His  delight  to  aid  and  bless 
the  sons  of  men  ;  and  what  are  we  that  we 
should  refuse  His  proffered  blessing  !  Frail, 
fleeting,  and  dying,  our  life  is  but  a  vapor, 
yet  we  presume  to  treat  the  "Maker  of  us 
all"  thus  lightly ;  our  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  the  "Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother."  Strange  presumption  manifested 
by  a  being  whom  the  "breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty" could  consume  away! 

Where  pride  is,  humiliation  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  and  we  are  commanded  to 
"  humble  ourselves  in  the  dust  before  God." 
In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  earnest  and 
persevering  prayer  is  necessary,  also  much 
meditation  on  God's  precious  promises,  long- 
suffering,  and  tender  mercies,  keeping  in 
mind  that  sweet  text,  "Like  as  a  Father," 
etc.  We  must  also  recognize  God's  power 
and  willingness  to  relieve  all  who  call  upon 
Him  and  have  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness 
in  His  sight.  When  these  are  fully  realized, 
a  great  point  will  be  gained.  We  must  bow 
before  our  Maker  even  as  a  little  child,  trusting 
implicitly  in  Him,  "  committing  our  way  unto 
the  Lord,"  feeling  assured  that  "He  will 
bring  it  to  pass."  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
true  peace  reign  in  the  soul,  and  the  trial  or 
affliction  will  have  accomplished  the  end  God 
designed,  in  bringing  to  His  feet  the  wanderer 
who  has  been,  perhaps,  lured  away  from  his 
Guide,  to  pursue  the  flowery  maze  of  worldly 
honor  and  prosperity  ;  and  well  will  it  be  if 
the  tired  one  can  say,  after  such  an  expe- 
rience— 

"TriaLs  make  the  promise  sweet. 
Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer, 
Trials  bring  me  to  His  feet, 
Lay  me  low,  and  keep  me  there." 


How  TO  Conquer  Habits. — Infinite  toil  would 
not  enable  you  to  sweep  away  a  mist  ;  but  by 
ascending  a  little  you  may  often  look  over  it 
altogether.  So  it  is  with  our  moral  improve- 
ment ;  we  wrestle  fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit, 
which  would  have  no  hold  of  us  if  we  ascended 
into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere. 

—  TuE  true  reader  loves  poetry  and  prose, 
fiction  and  history,  seriousness  and  mirth, 
because  he  is  a  thorough  human  being,  and 
contains  portions  of  all  the  faculties  to  which 
they  appeaL 
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OvEKHEAKixG,  tlio  Other  day,  some  scraps  of 
a  couversation  between  two  young  ladies,  in 
•which  the  words  "a  nice  little  flirtation"  oc- 
curred, retniuded  me  of  the  only  affair  of  the 
kind  in  which  I  ever  participated  ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  possibly  do  some 
good  by  relating  that  passage  in  my  history. 
Humiliating  as  the  remembrance  always  is  to 
me,  I  should  feel  richly  repaid  for  dwelling 
upon  it,  if  I  could  hope  that,  by  so  doing,  I 
might  lead  even  one  thoughtless  girl  to  shun 
the  sin  of  coquetry. 

It  was  a  deliberate  flirtation  on  my  part. 
"I  did  it  on  purpose,"  as  the  children  say, 
and  the  fact  that  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was 
doing  was  no  excuse  for  me ;  neither  can  I 
plead  extreme  youth  in  extenuation  of  my 
sin.  There  was  my  temptation.  My  sisters 
had  married  very  young,  and  used  laughingly 
to  declare  that  I  would  certainly  be  the  old 
maid  of  the  family,  for  I  had  reached  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  had  never  received 
*'  an  offer."  This  was  a  standing  joke  in  the 
family,  and  I  always  took  it  with  such  appa- 
rent good  nature,  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
how  it  wounded  me,  and  how  foolishly  I 
allowed  it  to  rankle  in  my  heart.  What  made 
it  more  irritating  to  me,  was  the  fact  that  my 
older  sisters  were  beautiful,  while  I,  though 
not  positively  homely,  was  only  saved  from 
being  so  by  my  bright  color  and  vivacity  of 
manner  and  expression. 

My  home  was  with  my  sister  Sarah,  and,  as 
her  health  had  been  delicate  during  the  past 
few  years,  I  had  been  very  little  in  society. 
This  winter,  however,  her  strength  seemed  to 
be  fully  restored,  and  she  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  giving  a  large  party  to  introduce  me. 
The  eventful  night  at  length  arrived. 

''Get  yourself  up  with  no  regard  to  ex- 
pense, Clara,"  said  my  brother-in-law,  George 
Wilson,  as  I  went  up  stairs  to  dress,  "  for  if 
you  don't  make  your  market  this  year,  I  shall 
consider  you  past  praying  for." 

"Don't  be  too  anxious  on  my  account,"  I 
answered,  laughing,  "for  next  year,  you 
know,  will  be  leap-year,  and,  even  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  twenty-two,  I  may  find  some 
old  bachelor  or  widower  forlorn  enough  to 
take  compassion  on  me." 
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His  hearty  laugh  echoed  through  the  hall, 
as  I  closed  my  door  behind  me.  Little  did  he 
imagine  how  my  vanity  writhed  under  his 
light  words,  and  how  I  vowed,  as  I  arranged 
my  hair,  that  I  would  show  that  I  possessed 
the  power  of  attracting  when  I  chose  to  exert 
it.  Not  that  I  wished,  or  intended,  to  "set 
my  cap"  for  a  husband,  that  I  would  have 
scorned,  but  I  was  determined  to  win  an  ad- 
mirer ;  and,  as  I  placed  the  last  flower  in  my 
hair,  I  was  mentally  saying  "No!"  in  the 
haughtiest  manner,  to  the  offer  of  a  love-lorn 
swain.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  my  own 
absurdity,  as  I  caught  sight  of  my  tossed  head 
and  curling  lip  in  the  mirror  before  which  I 
stood,  but  without  changing  my  resolution, 
or  withdrawing  my  vow,  and  my  laugh  gave 
place  to  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  as  I  studied 
my  own  appearance.  My  eyes  were  large  and 
dark,  and,  with  the  rich  warm  color  mantling 
in  my  cheeks,  I  thought  few  would  note  that 
my  nose  was  an  unmitigated  pug,  and  my 
mouth,  though  perfect  in  shape,  decidedly 
large.  My  dress  was  white,  with  a  breast- 
knot  of  scarlet  geraniums  among  cool,  green 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  the  bright  blossoms 
set  off  my  dark,  abundant  hair.  I  was  satis- 
fied, and  so  were  George  and  Sarah,  when  I 
presented  myself  in  the  parlors.  That  evening 
passed  like  a  dream  of  delight.  Hosts  were 
not,  in  our  village,  as  in  larger  towns,  com- 
pelled to  stand  till  midnight  receiving  fash- 
ionably tardy  guests :  all  of  our  friends  had 
assembled  by  nine  o'clock,  and  I  was  released 
from  my  position  at  Sarah's  side  to  take  part 
in  the  dancing. 

My  first  partner  was  a  gentleman  hitherto 
a  stranger  to  me,  a  young  physician,  Horace 
Grant  by  name.  His  attentions  were  marked 
throughout  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
at  the  breakfast-table  I  was  unmercifully  ral- 
lied upon  them.  When  George  started  for  his 
office  he  turned  back  to  say  :  — 

"Sha'n't  I  send  up  Dr.  Grant,  Sarah?  I 
don't  think  Clara  looks  well.  Hey,  Callie  ? 
Any  affection  of  your  heart  to-day  ?  Sure 
not?  Well,  good-morning,"  and,  well  satis- 
fied with  his  own  joke,  though  neither  new 
nor  original,  he  went  whistling  down  tho 
street. 
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It  snowed  fast  all  day,  but  Sarah  and  I  were 
so  busy  that  we  scarcely  gave  a  glance  at  the 
weather,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  at  this  distance  of  time,  had 
I  not  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Grant,  the  next 
morning,  inviting  me  to  take  a  sleigh-ride 
with  him  that  afternoon.  Of  course  I  went, 
and  equally,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  ride,  for 
Dr.  Grant  was  what  George  called  "good 
company  for  any  one."  His  was  one  of  those 
frank,  genial  natures,  which  seem  to  carry 
with  them  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  mag- 
netize others  into  a  certain  likeness  to  them- 
selves, for  the  time  being,  at  least. 

Sarah  met  us  at  the  door,  on  our  return, 
and  invited  the  doctor  to  come  back  after  dis- 
posing of  his  horse,  and  partake  of  the  hot 
supper  she  had  thoughtfully  prepared  for  us. 
He  readily  accepted  her  invitation,  and  a 
merry,  social  evening  followed,  enjoyed  by 
all. 

That  was  the  commencement  of  an  intimacy 
between  Dr.  Grant  and  our  family,  which  made 
that  winter  the  pleasantest  I  had  ever  known. 
I  went  much  in  society,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  I  was  popular.  I  was 
not  a  belle,  but  I  knew  that  all  my  friends 
liked  to  see  me,  and  that,  when  any  kind  of 
merry-making  was  projected,  my  name  was 
first  on  the  invitation-list.  Wherever  I  went 
Dr.  Grant  was  so  sure  to  be,  that — among  the 
girls — he  received  the  soubriquet,  ''Callie 
Browne's  shadow."  I  think  he  could  not 
have  escaped  hearing  this  name,  once  or 
twice,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  in 
the  least ;  indeed,  I  think  he  rather  liked  it, 
for  he  took  no  pains  to  disguise  his  preference 
for  me.  And  I  ? — I  have  said  it  was  a  pleasant 
winter  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  it  without  much 
introspection.  I  was  pleased  with  Dr.  Grant's 
-evident  admiration,  and  flattered,  not  only  at 
his  liking  for  me,  but  at  his  choosing  me  as 
his  favorite  among  all  the  gay  girls  of  the 
village,  many  of  whom  were  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  I.  So — I  encouraged  him.  Without 
encouragement  his  feelings  would  never  have 
been  so  openly  expressed.  I  anticipated  with 
triumph  the  time  when  he  should  ask  me  to 
be  his  wife ;  but,  beyond  the  refusal  with 
which  I  intended  to  meet  his  proposals,  I  did 
not  look.  The  consequences  to  him,  or  to 
myself,  never  occurred  to  me.  I  had  hereto- 
fore been  but  an  idle  dreamer  on  the  shores 
of  life's  swift  stream,  and  now  that  my  little 
barque  was  launched  u;^on  its  bosom,  I  drifted 


gayly  down  with  the  current,  without  a 
thought  of  the  rocks  and  rapids  I  was  ap- 
proaching. 

About  this  time  our  old  family  physician 
gave  up  his  practice  on  account  of  failing 
health,  and  Dr.  Grant  succeeded  him  with 
the  greater  number  of  his  patients,  our  family 
among  the  rest.  We  had  no  severe  sickness 
among  us,  but  he  was  occasionally  called  in 
to  see  the  children,  who  were  troubled  with 
croup,  and  his  gentleness  with  the  little  suf- 
ferers gave  him  a  hold  among  us  that  he  could 
have  gained  in  no  other  way. 

Swiftly  the  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 
flew  by,  so  filled  to  the  brim  with  pleasures, 
that  I  had  no  time  for  sober  reflection,  or  I 
might  have  been  saved  the  sin  which  cost  me 
such  bitter  repentance.  The  snows  melted, 
at  last,  and  the  brown,  faded  fields  grew  fresh 
and  green  once  more.  Buds  burst  from  the 
naked  boughs,  and  the  trees  were  in  that 
state  when  the  half-opened  foliage  gives  them 
such  airy  grace  of  outline,  and  such  exquisite 
delicacy  of  color,  when  I  took  a  sunset  walk, 
one  day,  with  Horace  Grant.  Out  of  the  vil- 
lage we  went,  and  through  the  maple  grove, 
to  the  spot  where  the  little  stream,  which 
turned  the  mill-wheel  further  down  its  course, 
fell  from  a  rocky  ledge,  with  the  roar  and  dash 
of  a  mimic  Niagara.  I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen 
tree,  while  Horace  stood  with  folded  arms  be- 
fore me,  watching  the  spray  of  the  little  fall, 
now  glittering  with  crimson  and  golden  reflec- 
tions of  the  setting  sun. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts  !"   I  cried. 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  perfect  trust 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  was  thinking  of  you,"  he  said,  softly, 
' '  and  of  the  future.  It  looks  as  rosy  as  yonder 
spray -wreaths.  God  grant  its  brightness  may 
not  fade  as  swiftly !  But  that  can  hardly  be, 
for  it  depends  upon  you,  Clara,  and  you  must 
have  seen,  long  ago,  that  I  loved  you,  and 
would  have  managed  to  forbid  it,  in  some 
sweet,  thoughtful  way,  had  you  not  given  me 
a  little  of  your  own  heart  in  return.  Am  I 
not  right,  Clara?"  said  he,  taking  both  my 
hands,  as  I  rose  from  my  seat.  "Will  you 
not  give  yourself  to  me,  as  my  wife  ?" 

I  withdrew  my  hands  decidedly,  saying,  as 
I  did  so,  "You  have  mistaken  friendship  for 
a  warmer  feeling.  Dr.  Grant.  I  do  not  love 
you  ;  I  cannot  marry  you." 

"Clara!  Do  you  mean  what  you  are  say- 
ing?" ho  exclaimed,  incredulously.     "Don't 
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try  to  frighten  me,  for  I  love  you  too  well  to 
be  trifled  with." 

"I  am  not  trying  to  frighten  you,"  I  re- 
plied, as  calmly  as  I  could,  for  I  was  fright- 
ened at  myself.  **I  mean  what  I  have  said  ; 
and,  now  that  I  have  answered  you,  I  think 
we  had  better  go  home.    The  dew  is  falling." 

I  drew  my  shawl  about  me,  and  walked  on 
without  daring  to  look  at  him,  as  he  stood, 
thunderstruck  at  my  words.  Soon,  however, 
he  overtook  me. 

"Once  more  I  ask  you,  Clara  Browne," 
he  said,  "if  you  mean  the  words  you  have 
spoken  ?  if  you  deliberately  intend  to  crush 
all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness,  after  allow- 
ing them  so  long  to  twine,  unrebuked,  about 
you?" 

His  face,  I  saw  as  I  glanced  up  at  him,  was 
rigidly  calm,  but  his  voice  trembled  slightly. 

I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  own  self-com- 
mand, and,  in  a  desperate  effort  at  maintain- 
ing it,  answered  with  bitterness  I  was  far 
from  feeling:  "Is  it  then  incredible,  Dr. 
Grant,  that  a  young  lady  should  be  thrown 
in  your  society  without  yielding  to  its  fasci- 
nations ?" 

"No!"  was  his  indignant  response  ;  "but 
it  is  incredible  that  a  true  woman,  as  I  sup- 
posed you  to  be,  should  allow  a  man  to  lavish 
the  wealth  of  his  heart  upon  her,  and  repay 
the  gift  with  scorn.  I  loved  you,  Clara 
Browne  ;  I  trusted  you,  as  few  are  capable  of 
doing,  andy  in  failing  me  now,  you  destroy 
all  the  love  and  trust  of  my  nature.  No," 
he  added — dropping  his  voice  as  if  shocked  at 
his  own  words — "Thank  God!  there  is  One 
whom  we  can  always  love  and  trust." 

I  said  nothing  more — I  could  not — and  we 
walked  on,  rapidly  and  in  silence,  till  we 
reached  the  garden  gate,  when  I  bade  him 
"good-night,"  in  my  ordinary  manner,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  was  practicable.  He 
did  not  answer,  but,  looking  steadily  at  me 
for  a  moment,  witli  a  look  which  broke  my 
heart,  he  turned  and  left  me. 

I  was  thankful  to  find  the  house  quiet  when 
I  entered  it.  George  and  Sarah  had  gone  out 
together,  and  the  children  were  asleep  in  their 
little  white  beds.  I  went  directly  to  my  own 
room,  and,  locking  the  door  bohind  me,  sat 
down  by  the  window.  There  was  no  sense  of 
triumph  in  my  heart  then,  but  bitter  shame — 
so  overwhelming  that  I  could  not  think  at  all, 
as  I  sat  looking  out  into  the  gathering  twi- 
light.    Presently  the  front  Joor  opened,  and 


the  voices  of  my  brother  and  sister  sounded 
through  the  house  in  inquiries  for  me. 
'  •  Clara  !  Where  is  the  child  ?" 
"She  must  have  come  home  before  this!" 
"Miss  Clara  is  in  her  own  room,  I  think," 
the  servant  answered.  The  parlor  door  closed, 
and  the  house  was  again  quiet.  After  a  time 
I  heard  Geoi-ge  "locking  up,"  then  he  and 
Sarah  came  up  stairs,  and  passed  my  room  on 
tip-toe.  Then  all  was  still,  and  I  looked  out 
into  the  night  and  thought.  I  saw  the  de- 
formity of  my  own  heart,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  one  I  had  cast  from  me.  I  looked  back 
over  the  past  six  months,  and  loathed  the 
self  I  saw  there,  while  I  could  but  reverence 
Horace  Grant  as  our  unreserved  intercourse 
had  shown  him  to  me.  I  had  always  known 
that  he  was  an  earnest,  consistent  Christian, 
but  I  had  never  before  realized  the  rarely 
pure  dignity  of  his  character.  Why,  oh! 
why  had  I  allowed  him  to  wreck  his  happi- 
ness upon  one  so  unworthy  of  his  love  ?  And 
then  came  another  query — why  did  I  not  love 
him?  Did  I  not 9  I  could  not  tell,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  love.  I  had  read  but  few  novels, 
and  had  never  had — as  girls  are  wont  to  have 
— a  confidante  with  whom  to  talk  romance 
upon  the  subject.  I  could  not  answer  the 
questions  I  asked  myself.  I  saw  but  one 
thing  clearly — how  utterly  despicable  had 
been  my  conduct ;  and,  as  my  heart  ached 
with  remorse,  I  wondered  drearily  if  I  could 
ever  feel  at  peace  again. 

At  last,  overcome  by  weariness,  I  lay  down 
to  a  troubled  sleep,  which  lasted  till  the 
breakfast  bell  rang.  George  had  gone,  and 
the  children  started  for  school,  when  I  went 
down  to  the  table.  Sarah  exclaimed  at  my 
haggard  appearance,  but  I  quieted  her  alarm 
by  confessing  to  a  headache,  and  she  then 
gave  me  a  note  which,  she  said,  had  been  left 
early  that  morning  by  a  boy,  who  said  no  an- 
swer was  required.  Seeing  that  the  address 
was  in  Dr.  Grant's  handwriting,  I  slipped  it 
into  my  pocket,  while  trying  to  swallow  my 
breakfast ;  after  which  I  returned  to  my  room, 
opened  and  read  it.  It  was  dated  the  previous 
night.  ^ 

"I  CANNOT  rest  without  acknowledging, 
Clara,"  it  said,  "that,  in  ray  excitement  to- 
night, I  used  expressions  to  which  I  had  no 
right.  Forgive  me  if,  as  I  fear,  I  have  wounded 
you  by  so  doing,  or  caused  you  unmerited 
self-reproach.  I  now  see  that  what,  in  my 
hopefulness,  I  regarded  as  encourageuu  nt 
voluntarily  yielded  on  your  part,  was  but  the 
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frank  expression  of  friendship.  That  you 
could  not  love  me  was  mj  misfortune,  not 
your  fault.  I  inclose  a  note  to  your  brother 
and  sister,  which  you  will  please  read  before 
delivering.  It  will,  perhaps,  save  us  both 
some  annoying  questions.  May  God  bless 
you,  Clara,  and  make  your  life  a  happy  one. 
Mine  will,  I  trust,  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  One,  in  the  light  of  whose  smile  none 
can  be  utterly  desolate. 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

Horace  Grant.  " 

The  other  note  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  I 
picked  it  up  and  read  :  — 

''Dear  Friends:  I  had  hoped  some  day  to 
call  you  brother  and  sister,  but  that  may  not 
be.  I  have  asked  your  sister  Clara  to  be  my 
wife,  but  she  tells  me  she  can  only  be  my 
friend.  Under  the  circumstances,  you  will 
not  think  it  strange  if  I  discontinue  my  visits 
to  your  house,  or  believe  that  I  can  ever  be 
other  than  Your  true  friend, 

Horace  Grant." 

Every  word  of  these  two  notes,  showing  so 
plainly  the  noble  nature  of  their  writer,  cut 
me  to  the  heart,  and,  throwing  myself  upon 
my  bed,  I  wej)t  as  I  had  never  wept  before — 
such  bitterness  was  in  those  tears !  Sarah 
came  in  presently,  to  ask  what  she  could  do 
for  me.  Without  a  word,  I  gave  her  Dr. 
Grant's  letter.  She  looked  thunderstruck,  as 
ghe  read  it,  and  looked  up  at  me,  as  she  fin- 
ished, with  the  exclamation :  ''Child!  what 
have  you  done?"  Then,  seeing  the  utter 
wretchedness  my  face  must  have  expressed, 
she  stooped  and  kissed  me,  saying:  "Of 
course  I  don't  blame  you,  dear,  for  refusing 
him  if  you  did  not  love  him  ;  but  I  thought — 
I  hoped — you  did.     I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

This  was  all  she  ever  said  to  me  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  know  she  must  have  quieted 
George,  for  he,  too,  allowed  it  to  pass  un- 
mentioned,  though  he  could  not  help  showing 
by  his  manner  how  deeply  he  was  disap- 
pointed. The  weeks  dragged  now  as  they  had 
flown  before ;  and,  in  passing,  they  brought 
me  the  knowledge  that,  in  rejecting  Horace 
Grant,  I  had  thrown  away  my  own  happiness. 
Till  all  intercourse  between  us  was  at  an  end 
I  had  not  known  how  necessary  it  had  become 
to  me — how  I  had  grown  to  depend  upon  him 
for  the  sunshine  of  life.  My  punishment  was 
severe,  but  I  knew  that  I  deserved  it,  and 
tried  to  bear  it  meekly.  I  learned,  too,  as 
the  weeks  grew  into  months^  and  my  heart 
went  out  after  him  with  unutterable  longing, 
to  look  for  comfort  vVhere  I  knew  he  looked, 


and  the  days  of  that  long  summer,  sad  though 
they  were,  were  not  improfitable  ones  to  me. 

Sarah  and  the  children  went  away,  early  in 
July,  to  visit  sister  Lizzie,  leaving  me,  at  my 
own  request,  to  keep  house  for  George.  It 
was  a  sickly  season,  and  she  had  been  gone 
but  a  few  weeks  when  the  cholera  broke  out 
among  us,  making  fearful  ravages  in  the  vil- 
lage. Many,  panic-stricken,  left  their  homes, 
and  fled  to  more  healthful  localities.  George 
urged  me  to  join  Sarah  at  sister  Lizzie's,  but 
I  told  him,  and  truly,  that  I  was  not  fright- 
ened, and  would  rather  stay  with  him. 

Through  all  the  month  of  August  the  dis- 
ease raged  with  violence,  and  flie  number  of 
deaths  among  us,  compared  with  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  was  truly  appalling.  During 
this  reign  of  terror  scarcely  a  day  passed, 
without  my  hearing  some  new  story  of  Dr. 
Grant's  courage  and  kindness.  Other  phy- 
sicians reserved  their  time  and  strength  for 
patients  able  to  pay  for  them ;  but  he,  like 
the  Master  he  served,  went  about  doing  good 
among  the  poor.  Many  were  the  sufferers 
whose  pangs  were  relieved  by  his  gentle 
ministrations,  and  many  the  dying  ones  com- 
forted by  his  prayers,  and  taught  by  his 
simple  words  to  trust  in  the  Saviour  who  died 
for  us  all. 

The  sickness  abated  toward  the  first  of 
September,  though  the  heat  of  summer  con- 
tinued. I  was  lying  awake  one  night  think- 
ing, with  a  grateful  heart,  how  the  lives  of  my 
dear  ones  had  been  spared,  when  I  was  startled 
by  hearing  a  low  groan.  Listening  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sound,  I  heard  my  name  called, 
in  George's  voice,  and,  throwing  on  a  wrapper, 
hurried  into  his  room.  He  was  evidently 
suffering  terribly,  and  spoke  with  difficulty. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  the  cholera,"  he  said, 
"send  for  Dr.  Grant." 

It  was  no  time  to  consult  my  own  feelings, 
or  yield  to  prudishness,  had  I  been  so  in- 
clined, so  I  fle\f  to  Norah's  room — wakened 
and  despatched  her  for  the  Doctor  with  all 
possible  speed.  She  was  fortunate  in  finding 
him  at  home,  and  he  came  with  her  at  once. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  the 
details  of  those  anxious  days  and  nights.  Dr. 
Grant  was  with  us  every  moment  he  could 
spare  from  his  other  patients,  and  could  not 
have  done  more  for  George  had  he  been  his 
own  brother.  We  telegraphed  for  Sarah,  but 
before  she  arrived,  which  was  on  the  third 
day  of  her  husband's  illness,  ho  was  out  of 
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danger.  The  improvement  from  that  time 
was  rapid,  and  in  another  week  George  was 
lying  on  the  lounge,  in  our  cozy  sitting-room, 
at  the  pleasantest  stage  of  convalescence. 
Though  near  the  time  for  the  equinoctial 
storm,  it  was  so  warm  that  the  doors  and 
windows  were  wide  open,  admitting  the  soft 
evening  air.  We  were  still  sitting  among  the 
shadows,  without  other  light  than  that  of  the 
newly-risen  moon,  when  Dr.  Grant  came  in. 
I  was  outside  the  window,  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  piazza,  so  that  he  did  not 
observe  me  as  he  entered.  I  was  in  a  quiet 
mood,  too,  and  did  not  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  followed,  so  that  he  rose  to  take 
leave  without  being  aware  of  my  presence. 

''Well,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  he,  shaking 
hands  with  Sarah,  "I  think  my  patient  is  now 
doing  so  well  that  I  may  safely  leave  him  to 
your  care.  Good-by,  Mr.  Wilson ;  I  have 
delegated  all  my  authority  to  your  wife  ;  see 
that  you  prove  a  tractable  husband." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not 
coming  here  anymore?"  exclaimed  George, 
whose  affection  for  Dr.  Grant  had  seemed  to 
gain  strength  with  every  hour  of  his  sickness. 

"I  really  do  not  think  you  need  my  further 
care."  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"Well,  can't  you  come  in  to  see  us  as  a 
friend?"  queried  George,  impatiently,  "or  is 
it  necessary  for  one  of  the  family  to  have 
smallpox  or  yellow  fever  to  obtain  that 
honor  ?" 

"  Your  friend  I  shall  always  be,  and  as  such 
you  may  rely  upon  me,"  replied  Dr.  Grant, 
"but  for  the  present,  at  least,  I  cannot  visit 
here.  I  think — I  am  sure  it  is  not  well  for 
me  to  do  so." 

"  Hang  it  all !  Must  you  stay  away  forever 
on  account  of  Clara's  folly  in  refusing  you  ? 
She  's  repented  it  ever  since,  I  know,  and 
grown  thin  and  pale  pining  for  a  sight  of 
you  ! ' ' 

"George!"  remonstrated  Sarah. 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  sprang  from 
the  piazza,  and  flew  to  the  very  end  of  the 
garden,  taking  refuge  in  the  grape-arbor, 
where  I  leaned,  panting,  against  the  trellis, 
hiding  my  hot  face  against  the  cool,  dewy 
vine-leaves.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  Dr. 
Grant's  quick,  firm  tread  across  the  piazza, 
and  down  the  gravel-walk.  "  As  soon  as  I 
licar  the  gate  close  behind  him,"  thought  I, 
"  I  will  slip  in  at  the  kitchen-door,  and  up  to 
my   room."     The    steps    made    no   pause  at 


the  gate,  however,  but  came  straight  to  my 
hiding-place.  The  arbor  had  but  one  en- 
trance— there  was  no  escape  for  me — so  I  did 
not  move  as  he  came  in  and  stood  beside  me. 
"Clara,"  he  said,  "I  am  very  sorry  you 
should  have  heard  your  brother's  thoughtless 
remark,  and  I  have  followed  you,  not  to  add 
to  your  confusion,  only  to  beg  of  you  to  forget 
what  was  said,  and  to  assure  you  that  you 
need  not  fear  my  building  fal§e  hopes  upon 
it." 

"I  do  not  fear  it!"  I  answered,  impetu- 
ously. "I  know  your  love  for  one  so  un- 
worthy of  it  must  have  perished  long  ago  ; 
and,  even  if  it  still  existed,  the  confession  I 
have  to  make  would  turn  it  to  scorn." 

Rapidly,  for  fear  my  courage  should  fail 
me  if  I  paused  for  thought,  I  went  on  till  I 
had  told  him  the  whole  of  my  shameful  story. 
I  knew  I  owed  it  to  him,  and,  bitter  as  was 
the  humiliation  it  cost  me,  I  told  the  whole, 
honestly  and  without  reserve — all  but  the 
discovery  I  had  made  too  late  in  regard  to  my 
own  feelings,  that,  I  thought,  I  might  spare 
myself — and  when  I  had  finished  I  asked, 
humbly,  without  daring  to  raise  my  eyes,  if 
he  would  try  in  time  to  forgive  the  wrong  I 
had  done  him. 

"It  is  forgiven  already,"  he  answered.  "  It 
was  a  wrong,  doubtless,  but  you  have  re- 
pented of  it.  0  GJara!  Clara!"  he  added, 
softly,  as  if  to  himself,  "little  do  you  know 
how  much  such  love  as  mine  for  you  is  capa- 
ble of  forgiving  !" 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  love  me  still  ?" 
I  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  face 
which  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  he,  in  his 
turn,  exclaimed: — 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  you  find,  at  last, 
that  you  can  love  me  ?" 

I  answered  him  humbly  and  truly  this 
time  ;  and,  by  and  by,  we  walked  into  the 
house  together,  and  he  told  George  and  Sarah 
of  the  promise  I  had  given  him. 

We  were  married  before  the  snows  came, 
and  each  year  which  has  passed,  since  then, 
has  brought  me  a  more  loving  reverence  of 
the  heart  I  once  spurned,  and  a  more  loathing 
abhorrence  of  my  sin  and  folly  in  so  doing  ; 
and  I  cannot  see  girls  inclined  to  indulge 
themselves  in  what  they  term  "  a  little  flirtcV 
tion,"  without  longing,  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart,  to  bid  them  pause  and  think,  ere  it 
is  too  late,  of  what  may  be  the  consequences. 
You,    gay  girls,    may  not  wreck  you  own 
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happiness,  as  I  so  nearly  did,  but  you  may 
that  of  another  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
You  think  that  I  exaggerate  ?  Listen  to  what 
was  once  told  me  by  a  man  who  knew,  by 
sad  experience,  the  truth  of  his  words :  ''Half, 
more  than  half,  of  the  drunkards  in  our  land — 
and  their  name  is  Legion — are  men  ruined  by 
the  coquetry  of  women." 

Think  of  this;  and  remember,  too,  that 
flirtatious  are  never  harmless.  You  may 
possibly  escape  injuring  others,  you  cannot 
escape  injuring  yourself — degrading  your  own 
womanhood,  and  bringing  an  ineffaceable 
stain  upon  the  purity  of  your  own  heart. 


THE  BURIED  TREASURE. 

A  TKUE  STORY. 

BY    REV.    H.     HASTINGS    WELD. 

About  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
of  American  Independence,  Jonas  Green  re- 
moved from  Connecticut  to  a  fertile  farm  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Vermont.  It  was  not  alone  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  that  had  induced  him  to  buy 
this  farm ;  the  whole  neighborhood  was  rife 
with  stories  to  the  effect  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  buried  in  some  part  of  the  land. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  many  of  the  settlers 
in  that  region  were  Tories,  who  were  forced  to 
fly  from  the  country.  A  few  of  them  were 
reputed  to  be  wealthy,  a  great  portion  of 
whose  riches,  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  rumor  said,  had  been  secured  in  pots 
and  buried  till  such  time  as  they  could  with 
safety  return  and  repossess  themselves  of 
their  hastily  hidden  treasures. 

Many  persons  believed  that  the  money  had 
already  been  removed.  Others  as  stoutly 
denied  this,  declaring  that  it  could  not  by 
any  means  have  been  taken  away,  without 
the  knowledge  of  people  in  the  vicinity.  The 
man  who  parted  with  the  farm  was  the  last 
of  his  family,  a  degenerate  son  of  virtuous 
parents,  who  preferred  the  careless  life  of  a 
sailor  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
While  Jonas  Green  with  true  Yankee  thrift 
cultivated  his  productive  acres,  he  searched 
carefully  and  constantly  in  every  part  of  the 
farm  for  the -buried  treasures.  Sometimes,  to 
escape  the  derision  of  his  neighbors,  he  would 
carry  on  the  work  at  night,  with  the  help  of 
a  faithful  negro  servant,  perhaps  not  quite 
uninfluenced  by  old  Peter's  assurance  that  it 
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was  only  by  night  that  the  buried  money  could 
be  found. 

Old  Peter  himself  needed  his  master's  pre- 
sence to  labor  with  any  courage  ;  for  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  Author  of  Evil  kept  guard 
over  buried  money,  and  though  this  dark 
Spirit  might  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance  by  the 
power  of  certain  incantations  which  he  never 
failed  to  observe  on  these  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions, the  cautious  negro  would  not  venture 
a  rod  from  the  house  except  close  at  the  heels 
of  *'  Massa." 

Jonas  Green  himself,  reared  in  the  Puritan 
faith,  was  little  troubled  by  superstitious 
fears,  though  subject  to  much  inconvenience 
by  reason  of  those  which  beset  the  mind  of 
Peter.  Time  and  again,  while  both  were  in- 
dustriously digging,  would  Peter's  lively  fancy 
see  the  giant  form  of  Satan  with  flaming  eyes 
and  huge  horns  coming  from  an  adjoining 
wood.  It  might  be  a  cow,  or  a  shadow  cast 
l)y  the  moon  ;  whatever  it  was,  away  would 
go  the  spade  from  Peter's  hands,  and  crying 
out : — 

"  Dere  he  come — de  debbil,  de  debbil;  I  toll 
you  so,  massa  ;"  he  would  run  as  fast  as  ever 
he  could,  uttering  fearful  yells,  till  safe  in 
doors.  Often  Jonas  Green  worked  alone, 
grubbing  away  with  sx3ade  and  hoe  through 
half  the  night.  It  is  no  stretch  of  fancy  to 
imagine  him  at  such  times  as  bearing  a  literal 
likeness  to  "the  man  with  the  muck  rake," 
in  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  as  his  infatua- 
tion grew  upon  him,  the  figurative  resem- 
blance was  complete.  In  course  of  time,  his 
affairs  would  have  fallen  into  sad  disorder  if 
he  had  not  been  blest  with  a  prudent  wife 
and  a  good  daughter,  who  never  put  faith  in 
the  story  of  the  pot  of  money.  They  looked 
well  to  the  ways  of  the  house,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  done,  attended  to  the  cattle,  crops, 
and  other  out-door  matters  ;  trying,  not  with- 
out some  slight  success,  to  divert  the  old 
man's  thoughts  and  efforts  into  a  more  useful 
channel. 

Hetty  Green  would  often  say  to  her  hus- 
band, "It  is  all  folly,  Jonas,  for  you  to  wear 
your  life  out  looking  for  that  money.  Even 
if  it's  there,  I  don't  believe  it  would  do  you 
any  good  if  you  found  it.  You  had  better  not 
dig  for  it  so  much,  and  read  your  Bible  more. 
You  know  what  Scripture  says?  'The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  " 

Jonas  was  by  nature  taciturn,  and  the  trait 
did   not   become    weaker  with   the   lapse    of 
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years.  He  had  but  little  to  say  in  reply  to 
his  wife's  sensible  words.  Possibly  he  might 
have  gained  in  nioroseness  not  so  much,  if 
he  had  been  the  only  seeker  for  buried  money. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  among  those  of 
his  townspeople  who  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  hidden  wealth,  were  some  adventurous 
spirits,  who  would  not  scruple  to  enter  on  a 
search  in  their  own  behalf.  It  followed  that 
Jonas  Green  was  often  annoyed  by  finding  on 
his  laud  traces  of  the  work  of  others  who  had 
managed  to  secure  an  opportunity  when  he 
was  out  of  the  way  to  dig  for  the  coveted 
prize.  Very  seldom  did  he  succeed  in  catch- 
ing the  trespassers  in  the  act,  as,  for  obvious 
reasons,  their  labors  in  the  dark  were  pursued 
with  even  greater  secrecy  and  caution  than 
his  own.  It  would  happen  that  on  going  some 
fine  morning  to  a  distant  part  of  his  farm,  he 
was  thrown  into  much  anxiety  by  seeing  a 
fair  meadow  or  a  pasture  in  a  woful  state  of 
confusion,  deep  holes  yawning  in  many  places, 
grass  trampled  and  ruined,  shrubbery  torn,  or 
the  roots  of  a  pine  tree  laid  bare  by  these 
eager  and  wanton  pursuers  of  a  fruitless 
search.  The  injury  to  his  property  troubled 
him  far  less,  however,  than  the  dreadful  fear 
that  what  seemed  so  near  might  slip  from  his 
own  grasp  to  that  of  one  of  these  midnight 
marauders.  Such  a  thought  made  his  nights 
restless,  and  haunted  his  days  with  visions  of 
disappointment. 

There  were  not  wanting  graceless  youths  in 
the  neighborhood  who  took  advantage  of  the 
well-known  weakness  of  Jonas  Green,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense. At  times,  in  the  dead  of  night,  he 
would  start  up  in  sudden  alarm,  as  suspicious 
whispers  near  the  house  reached  his  ears,  or 
what  seemed  the  sound  of  footsteps  or  the 
noise  of  spades  and  pickaxes  from  an  adjacent 
field.  Forth  would  he  sally,  dark  lantern  in 
hand,  followed  by  the  frightened  Peter,  only 
to  hear  derisive  shouts,  as  his  tormenters 
scampered  off  under  the  protecting  cover  of  a 
moonless  sky. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  Peter  grew  gray  and  wrinkled 
in  his  master's  service,  and  Jonas  Green  him- 
self was  falling  into  premature  old  age.  His 
daughter  had  married  a  thriving  young  farmer 
of  the  village,  and  winning  grandchildren 
played  round  the  old  man's  knees,  the  dew 
of  their  innocent  childhood  freshening  the 
withered  verdure   of   his    heart.     But  if   he 


carried  on  his  search  with  less  intensity  than 
heretofore,  it  was  not  because'  he  did  not 
wish  the  treasure  less,  but  because  his  phy- 
sical infirmities  forbade  frequent  midnight 
labors.  One  fair  October  morning  he  was 
putting  his  oxen  to  the  great  farm  wagon, 
making  ready  for  driving  to  a  distant  field  to 
harvest  its  wealth  of  golden  pumpkins,  when 
little  Jonas  came  running  to  the  barnyard, 
making  eager  gestures  with  his  outstretched 
hands. 

"See  here,  grandpa,  see  here,  what  I  found 
under  the  chestnuts  by  the  brook,"  he  cried, 
almost  breathless,  holding  up  a  silver  coin 
before  the  old  man's  eyes. 

Jonas  Green  took  it  in  his  trembling  hand. 
It  was  a  Spanish  coin  of  ancient  date  and  of 
small  value,  but  his  bent  frame  shook  like 
an  aspen  leaf  with  excitement. 

"  Where — where,  my  sou,  did  you  get  this? 
Under  the  chestnuts,  did  you  say  ?  Show  me 
the  place,"  and  seizing  the  boy's  hand  he 
sought  the  chestnut  grove.  This  was  a 
pleasant  spot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind  the  house,  where  a  narrow  stream  of 
water,  the  Owlkill  by  name,  pursued  its  quiet 
course  over  a  pebbly  bed  at  the  foot  of  a 
gentle  slope.  On  this  little  eminence  stood 
five  noble  chestnut  trees,  three  in  a  group  a 
few  rods  from  the  stream,  and  two  others 
higher  up,  whose  trunks  were  asunder  not 
more  than  twenty  feet,  and  whose  branches, 
laden  with  their  burr-covered  fruit,  interlaced^ 
Little  Jonas  led  his  grandfather  over  the  rustic 
bridge,  past  the  three  lower  trees,  then  drop- 
ping his  hand,  rushed  up  the  slope  and 
shouted  from  under  the  higher  chestnuts  : — 

"Here,  grandpa,  here;  this  is  just  the 
spot.  I  came  to  find  chestnuts  and  almost 
tumbled  into  this  deep  hole,  where  I  found 
the  money.  But  there  ain't  anymore  money 
here,  and  I  'd  rather  find  chestnuts,  by  a 
great  deal." 

Meantime  a  rumor  of  what  had  happened 
reached  the  house,  and  the  quiet  grand- 
mother, not  proof  against  curiosity  when 
there  was  really  anything  to  raise  it,  had 
followed  at  a  sober  pace  behind.  With  a 
bright  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  lier  quaint 
cap  to  protect  her  head  from  feeling  too 
keenly  the  frosty  autumn  air,  and  no  super- 
fluous drapery  to  impede  her  steps,  her  stout 
little  figure  in  its  chintz  "  longshort"  and 
blue  stuff  petticoat,  stood  beside  her  husband 
vervsoon  after  he  had  reached  the  chestnuts. 
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Here  was  a  sight  to  make  Jouas  Green  grind 
his  teeth  for  very  grief  and  misery.  Scattered 
around  were  pieces  of  broken  pottery ;  mid- 
way between  the  two  trees  and  about  five 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  were 
two  smooth,  round  cavities,  plainly  showing 
that  some  hard  substance  had  pressed  the 
soil  for  long  years.  Dirt  and  gravel  were 
thrown  all  around  in  confusion,  and  the 
marks  of  horses'  hoofs  were  seen  in  the  loose 
earth.  But  alas  for  Jonas  Green's  hopes 
and  *toils  of  many  weary  years,  not  another 
bit  of  money  was  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Too  late,  he  remembered  that  this  exact 
spot  was  almost  the  only  portion  of  his  farm 
that  had  not  been  dug  into  in  that  long  pain- 
ful search  for  riches.  The  place  had  looked 
nnj)romising,  and,  as  being  so  near  the  water, 
a  very  unlikely  one  to  be  chosen  for  the  de- 
posit. It  was  not  long  before  old  Peter  came 
limping  to  the  scene. 

"Tell  me,  Peter,"  said  his  master,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "did  you  hear  any  noise  last 
night?" 

"Yes,  massa, "  said  the  bewildered  crea- 
ture, "I  heern  a  noise  jess  as  the  roosters 
was  crowing,  'bout  tree  o'clock.  Sound  like 
as  if  a  boss  was  a  runnin  through  de  lane. 
But  I  dassent  git  up  to  see  what  it  Was." 

Jonas  Green  had  little  to  say  even  under 
such  a  blow  as  this.  He  cast  his  eyes  up  in 
despair,  and  in  that  unwonted  upward  look 
caught  sight  of  something  that  fixed  them. 

"See  there,  wife,"  said  he,  "and  there," 
pointing  to  the  two  trees,  and  behold  !  high 
up  where  the  branches  sprang  out  in  each 
trunk  was  cut  the  figure  of  an  arrow,  some- 
what defaced  by  the  growth  of  the  bark  in 
the  long  lapse  of  years,  but  still  distinctly  to 
be  seen. 

"Well,  grandfather,"  said  Hetty  Green, 
"all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you  had  looked 
up  instead  of  looking  dozen  all  the  while,  you 
might  have  found  the  buried  money  long  ago 
yourself.     I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

A  moral  that  we  trust  Jonas  Green  took  to 
heart  in  a  higher  and  better  sense  than  the 
mere  words  implied. 

No  further  trace  of  the  midnight  visitor 
was  ever  found,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
owners  of  the  buried  wealth  had  sent,  per- 
haps from  over  the  seas,  an  agent  to  recover 
the  property,  who  had  come  and  gone  in 
secrecy  with  the  contents  of  the  pots  secured 
in  saddle-bags  carefully  provided  for  the  pur- 


pose. Jonas  Green  in  time  recovered  from 
his  disappointment,  and  his  last  days  were 
better  than  his  first.  Little  Jonas,  in  his  turn 
a  grandsire,  still  lives  on  the  same  farm,  and 
tells  the  story  to  children  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  never  failing  to  wind  up 
with  his  grandmother's  moral. 


TO  M- 


BY    VICTOR. 

I  "m  dreaming  of  the  absent, 
I  'm  dreaming,  love,  of  thee  ; 

Atid  fancy  paints  her  brightest  scene 
Of  where  I  wish  to  be, 

'Tis  not  'midst  halls  of  splendor; 

Tis  not  'midst  pomp  and  pride  ; 
But  oh,  'tis  where  true  joys  abound, 

With  loved  ones  by  my  side. 

With  one  whose  voice  awakens 
My  soul  with  sweet  delight ; 

Whose  image  meets  me  first  at  morn, 
And  leaves  me  last  at  night. 

I  'm  dreaming  of  the  past,  love, 

Ere  I  had  dared  to  tell 
The  secret  that  I  thought  to  hide 

Of  loving  thee  so  well. 

And  when  I  could  no  longer 

The  secret  keep  as  mine, 
What  ecstasy  to  know  that  I 

Could  win  a  heart  like  thine. 

A  heart  so  true  and  trusting, 

So  open  and  sincere  ; 
A  priceless  gift,  not  oft  bestowed 

By  heaven  on  mortals  here. 

I  'm  dreaming  of  the  time,  love, 

The  proudest  of  my  life— 
When  first  with  heart  o'erflowing  joy, 

I  hailed  thee  as  my  wife. 

Then,  had  I  owned  ten  thousand 

Of  just  such  worlds  as  this, 
I  thought  the  whole  were  not  too  much 

To  pay  for  so  much  bliss. 

Though  time  since  then  has  flown,  love, 

And  many  suns  have  set ; 
Tlie  memory  of  that  hour  remains, 

I  think  so,  darling,  yet. 

I  dream  of  time  soon  coming — 
And  dream,  love,  too,  of  thee — 

That  happy  time  when  thy  sweet  face 
Again  in  joy  I'll  see. 

Sweet  dreams  of  hours  the  brightest, 

Three  dearest  hours  of  life  ; 
When  first  I  knew  my  love  returned, 

And  when  I  found  a  wife. 

Tlie  third  is  in  the  future, 

But  it  will  quickly  come, 
And  bring  with  it  the  precious  joy — 

My  Avife's  sweet  welcome  home. 
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(Concluded  from  page  25S.) 


It  was  late  wlien  I  opened  my  eyes  the 
next  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
through  my  window  curtains,  and  the  birds 
sang  cheerily.  I  might  have  thought  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  night  a  dream,  but  for 
the  heavy  cloak  spread  out  to  dry  on  a  chair, 
and  the  lantern  near  it.  I  thought  over  all 
the  old  man  had  said  and  done ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fount 
of  good  feeling  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  eccen- 
tricities. But  how  should  I  account  for  his 
contemptuous  allusion  to  poor  Lottie  ?  for  his 
behavior  to  Mrs.  Grourdin  ? 

I  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  him. 
I  rose  and  made  a  careful  toilet ;  then  taking 
the  cloak  and  lantern,  I  went  out.  It  was 
already  past  the  time  when  Barlever  usually 
left  the  gaming  hall,  and  I  doubted  not  I 
should  find  him  at  his  lodgings. 

As  I  came  in  front  of  the  little  porch  I  saw 
Miss  Lottie  sitting  on  the  bench,  busy  with 
her  embroidery.  As  I  came  up  she  rose,  and 
I  thought  she  blushed.  This  morning  she 
wore  a  light  shaded  green  muslin,  and  looked 
more  lovely  than  ever.  Her  hair  was  smoothed 
back  in  glossy  waves,  which  gleams  of  sun- 
light through  the  leaves  warmed  to  a  rich 
golden  tint.  A  fresh  rose  was  fastened  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress.  How  I  longed  to  kiss  the 
tips  of  the  slender  fingers  that  toyed  with  her 
work  as  she  stood  !  How  I  hated  the  old  man 
for  his  sneers  at  her  !  Her  soft  eyes  drooped 
modestly  as  she  replied  to  my  good-morning, 
and  informed  me  Mr.  Barlever  was  in  the 
garden.  "In  his  arbor — as  I  told  you,"  she 
added,  with  a  mischievous  smile  that  made 
her  perfectly  bewitching. 

"  Which  you  so  kindly  gave  up  to  him,"  I 
replied,  in  the  same  manner. 

*'So  willingly,  you  may  say  ;  for  I  like  to 
please  the  good  old  gentleman." 

She  did  not  know  how  he  had  spoken  of 
her. 

The  sweet  girl  led  the  way  through   the 

house,  stopping  only  to  take  and  put  on  her 

straw  hat  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons.     I  felt 

as  if  the   moments  were   precious.     As    we 
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stepped  into  the  garden,  the  sweet  odors  and 
fresh  green  of  the  leaves  betokened  the  effects 
of  the  late  storm.  The  pearly  drops  hung 
like  diamonds  from  every  spray,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  delicious.  Never  had  the  beauty 
of  nature  so  penetrated  my  being. 

Once  or  twice  I  stole  a  look  at  my  fair  com- 
panion, who  blushed  and  looked  down.  I 
fancied  her  curious  to  know  the  object  of  my 
visit.  I  would  gladly  have  gratified  her,  or 
have  spoken  of  her  last  night's  visitor;  but 
how  could  I  do  so  without  betraying  that  I 
had  been  a  listener  ?  Before  I,  in  my  stu- 
pidity, could  think  of  any  way  of  commencing 
a  conversation  we  had  reached  the  arbor  under 
the  trees.     Lottie  went  forward  and  said  : — 

"Mr.  Barlever,  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak 
with  you." 

I  heard  the  deep  voice  reply,  "Very  well." 
The  young  lady  stepped  back,  turned,  and 
left  us.  Mr.  Barlever  puffed  a  great  cloud 
from  his  Turkish  pipe,  and  with  a  gruff  wel- 
come, and  a  leer  of  ridicule  thrown  after  the 
girl,  bade  me  set  down  my  bundle  and  the 
lantern.  "  Pity  it  is  not  lighted,"  he  said; 
"you  might  pass  for  a  modern  Diogenes. 
The  old  cynic- went  looking  for  a  man  ;  you, 
I  beg  pardon,  want  a  woman!"  He  laughed 
again.  "It  is  useless  trouble.  Set  down  the 
lantern." 

"I  am  indebted,  sir,  for  your  kindness  last 
night" — 

"  I  know." 

"  I  would  thank  you  for  the  courtesy." 

"  Never  mind  that  now  ;  your  present  peril 
is  greater." 

"My  peril!  of  what  ?" 

"Of  a  woman." 

"  You  are  an  enemy  of  the  sex,  sir  V 

"  I  am,  and  with  reason  !" 

"And  yet,  as  they  say,  if  the  eye  is  the 
mirror  of  the  soul" — 

"  As  they  say — yes,  as  they  say." 

"  The  danger  you  point  to  is  hardly  to  be 
shunned.     Beauty  is" — 

"A  mask  !"  was  the  cold  reply. 

"I  am  sorry  I  must  differ  from  you." 

"I  do  not  blame  you.     There  was  a  time 
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when  I  thought  as  you  do.  Let  that  pass. 
We  will  not  commence  on  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject so  early.  Sit  down;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here.  We  will  talk  by  and  by  of  the 
matter." 

The  old  man  wore  his  yellow  dressing-gown 
and  red  slippers  ;  he  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
arbor  and  smoked  his  pipe.  After  he  had 
surveyed  me  a  few  minutes  in  silence  he 
said  : — 

"  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  who  you  are  ?" 

I  gave  him  my  name  and  brief  history.  He 
seemed  well  satisfied.  After  a  pause,  he  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Among  all  the  persons  I  have  seen  in  this 
place,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one,  except 
yourself,  of  whom  I  could  be  willing  to  ask  a 
great  favor." 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  met  with 
losses  in  gaming  and  wanted  a  loan. 

'•If  I  can  in  any  way  serve  you,  sir,"  I 
replied,  "you  may  safely  reckon  on  my  wil- 
lingness to  do  so." 

He  seemed  to  fathom  my  thoughts  ;  for  he 
said,  rather  quickly  : — 

"It  is  an  affair  of  honor.  I  must  resent  an 
affront." 

"You  mean— to  fight?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  calmly.  "And  I 
want  you  to  be  my  second." 

It  flashed  across  me  in  a  moment  I  was  to 
be  second  in  a  duel  with  Walter  Gourdin ! 

"  A  duel  is  a  serious  thing,"  continued  the 
old  man,  "  and  the  more  so  when  it  is  between 
a  young  man  in  his  full  strength,  and  one 
whom  not  years,  but  misery  has  blasted  into 
a  mummy!  Do  you  know,  sir,  how  old  I 
am?" 

"I  do  not."     * 

"I  am  forty-eight." 

Barlever  seemed  to  enjoy  my  surprise,  for 
he  must  have  seen  that  I  had  taken  him  for 
sixty  at  the  very  least. 

"You  may  think  me  capricious,  my  dear 
sir,"  continued  Barlever,  "or  hasty  in  pas- 
sion ;  but  I  tell  you  no !  no !  A  horrible 
wrong  has  made  a  duel  in  this  case  a  duty — 
a  necessity !" 

"  I  cannot  see  how" — 

"  No  ;  for  you  do  not  know  the  past.  Well, 
I  will  do  what  I  thought  neve'*  to  do.  You 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  then,  if 
you  are  a  man  of  honor,  you  will  fulfil  my 
request." 

He  laid  aside  his  pipe,    stepped   out    and 


looked  around  to  see  that  we  were  undis- 
turbed. A  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
appearance,  and  I  felt  my  sympathy  aroused 
even  before  he  commenced. 

"My  life  has  been  a  strange  one.  Its  events 
might  form  the  groundwork  of  a  romance. 
Sometimes  I  doubt  if  I  have  really  lived 
through  them.  I  shall  not  linger  over  de- 
tails, but  simply  inform  you  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  promoted  by  the  influence  of  powerful, 
friends,  and  that  I  was  a  great  favorite  in  the 
social  circles  of  a  city  which  boasts  the  noblest 
of  the  land  among  its  residents.  In  the  gay- 
est circle  of  these  I  often  met  a  young  lady, 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  wit,  whose  man- 
ner seemed  to  invite  my  attentions.  I  was 
flattered  by  her  manifest  preference  ;  but,  as 
her  coquetries  were  the  theme  of  common 
gossip,  I  never  once  thought  of  any  serious 
engagement,  or  that  she  cared  for  me  in  any 
way  but  as  another  added  to  the  list  of  her 
assiduous  admirers.  The  influence  of  this 
woman  upon  my  life — but  I  will  tell  my  story 
briefly  and  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

"I  married  a  lovely  girl,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  after  an  acquaintance  of  three  weeks. 
Our  parents,  in  fact,  arranged  the  union, 
having  contemplated  it  before  our  meeting. 
The  bride  had  a  splendid  dower,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  an  aristocratic  family,  of  the  pure 
blood  of  the  Huguenots,  was  the  advantage 
on  my  side.  I  was  charmed  by  the  gentle 
grace,  sweetness,  and  modest  reserve  of  my 
Louise.  I  did  not  ask  greater  proof  of  her 
love  than  her  consent  to  be  mine. 

' '  Only  four  days  after  my  marriage  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  sail.  The  summons  was 
unexpected,  but  it  was  under  circumstances 
that  forbade  my  resignation.  Even  my  young 
wife  thought  honor  required  my  obedience, 
and,  with  a  heart  heavy  with  forebodings,  I 
bade  her  adieu,  scarcely  a  month  after  our 
hands  had  been  united  at  the  altar. 

"I  was  detained  abroad  three  years.  As 
soon  as  my  feet  again  rested  on  my  native 
soil  I  sent  in  my  resignation,  resolved  that 
nothing  should  interfere  for  the  future  with 
my  enjoyment  of  domestic  h^^ppiness. 

"It  was  in  the  evening  of  an  October  day 
that  I  drew  near  the  beautiful  country-seat  I 
had  directed  to  be  purchased  before  my  de- 
parture, and  where  my  wife  had  resided  dur- 
ing my  absence.  Her  letters  had  continually 
assured  me  of  her  diligence  in  improving  her 
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mind  by  study  and  reading,  though  she  was 
ever  shy  in  the  expression  of  feeling  or 
thought.  How  I  longed  once  more  to  see 
her,  and  wondered  if  she  had  wished  as  much 
for  my  return.  All  the  fond  emotions  of  a 
youthful  bridegroom  thrilled  my  heart,  and  I 
could  scarcely  realize  that  I  had  been  a  hus- 
band so  many  years.  I  felt  that  I  had  yet  to 
win  the  love  of  her  who  had  so  long  borne  my 
name. 

"The  night  came  on,  and  as  my  horse  fell 
into  a  walk  in  ascending  the  slope  of  a  hill,  I 
saw  two  men  with  lanterns,  who  stopped  as  I 
approached  them.  They  asked  my  name,  and 
said,  'Mrs.  Barlever,  sir,  sent  us  to  direct  you 
to  a  shorter  and  more  direct  path ;  they  are 
building  a  bridge  on  the  main  road,  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  pass  there  at  night.'  One  of  the 
men  at  the  same  time  respectfully  ojBfered  me 
a  cloak,  which  the  sharp  night  air  rendered 
comfortable.  These  evidences  of  solicitude 
were  delightful  to  me.  I  rode  on  in  silence, 
till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  which  was 
a  castellated  building,  with  a  tall  tower,  of 
modern  ornamental  architecture.  One  of  the 
men  ran  before  to  open  the  gate.  A  moment 
afterwards,  I  heard  the  quick  gallop  of  a  horse 
over  the  soft,  turfy  ground,  and  saw  the  dark 
figure  of  a  man,  closely  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
pass  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  turn  aside 
into  a  clump  of  woods.  I  asked  who  the 
horseman  was,  but  neither  of  my  companions 
had  seen  him.  I  spurred  my  horse  through 
the  gate  and  up  the  avenue.  The  light  from 
the  windows  of  my  house  illuminated  a  space 
around  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  piazza  steps 
stood  two  female  figures  ;  one  of  them  called 
out,  '  Welcome  home,'  as  I  threw  myself  from 
my  horse.  The  one  who  did  not  speak — I  saw 
her  face  as  I  drew  near — was  my  Louise.  She 
trembled  as  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  me. 
I  embraced  her  warmly,  and  she  whispered, 
'  You  are  late ;  I  have  been  long  expecting 
you.' 

"I  explained  the  cause  of  my  delay,  and 
we  went  into  the  house.  A  beautiful  boy, 
more  than  two  years  old,  ran  to  meet  us. 
Louise  stooped  and  whispered  to  him ;  he 
came  shyly  to  me  and  laid  his  dimpled  hand 
in  mine.  It  was  my  child ;  I  caught  him 
passionately  to  my  breast.  His  infant  arms 
clasped  my  neck,  his  rosy  lips  murmured 
'papa!'  and  I  wept,  that  my  cup  of  happi- 
ness was  full.  Louise  suddenly  snatched  my 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.     I  throw  my 


arm  around  her,  and  inclosed  mother  and 
child. in  my  loving  embrace,  while  she  sobbed 
aloud  upon  my  bosom. 

"The  lady  I  had  seen  with  my  wife  now 
came  forward,  and  said,  softly,  'Louise!'  My 
wife  looked  up,  and,  calming  her  emotion, 
turned  and  introduced  her  friend — Miss  Julia 
Lenox.  She  was  the  coquette  I  alluded  to.  I 
had  recognized  her,  but  I  had  never  before 
known  that  she  was  distantly  related  to  my 
wife,  and  had,  during  my  absence,  been  almost 
constantly  with  her. 

"Louise  sat  opposite  me  at  supper,  and  I 
was  never  weary  of  feasting  my  eyes  on  her 
beauty.     She  had  become  more  lovely  than^ 
my  fondest  dreams  had  ever  pictured  her." 

Mr.  Barlever  paused  a  moment,  glancing 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  arbor,  and  I  felt 
myself  crimson  to  the  forehead  as  I  thought 
of  the  fair  Lottie.  To  conceal  my  emotion  I 
hastily  wiped  my  face  with  my  handkerchief. 
Mr.  Barlever  seemed  to  divine  my  thoughts. 

"Louise,"  he  continued,  "had  not  Lottie's 
bloom,  and  her  form  was  slender  to  fragility. 
Her  eyes  had  a  touching  softness,  an  appeal- 
ing expression,  that  was  indescribably  sweet ; 
and  they  were  often  veiled  by  the  long  silken 
lashes.  This  evening  the  agitation  of  seeing 
me  had  called  a  faint  color  into  her  pale 
cheek.  1  did  not  perceive  what  was  but  too 
plain  afterwards,  that  her  health  was  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  that  the  bright  bloom 
her  cheek  sometimes  wore  was  but  the  flower 
of  the  grave  ! 

"Our  little  boy  was  early  put  to  bed,  while 
we  sat  up  and  talked.  Miss  Julia  Lenox  con- 
versed well,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  not  lost 
her  love  of  admiration.  Louise  said  little, 
comparatively.  I  told  them  all  the  incidents 
of  my  journey,  and  described  my  feelings  as 
I  came  near  my  home.  Julia  manifested  deep 
interest  in  my  narrative. 

"  'It  would  have  been  romantic,'  she  said, 
laughing,  'if  Louise  had  been  unable  to  re- 
cognize you,  changed  as  you  are  by  that 
moustache  and  your  heavy  whiskers  !  How 
could  you  have  proved  your  identity  ?' 

"  'I  must  have  shown  my  passport,'  I  re- 
plied. 

"'But  you  would  have  been  expected  to 
prove  that  the  passport  really  belonged  to 
you,'  she  persisted,  still  laughing.  'Suppose 
you  had  been  killed  and  robbed  of  your 
papers  !  Robbers  abound  in  this  region.  Did 
you  meet  none  ?' 
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"  '  Yes,'  I  answered;  'not  far  from  the  gate 
a  horseman  galloped  past  me,  and  vanished 
mysteriously  in  the  wood.' 

"  '  A  liorseman  !'  repeated  my  wife. 

"  '  He  rode  a  white  horse,  and  was  wrapped 
in  a  dark  cloak.'  Both  the  ladies  were  silent. 
At  length  Julia  said,  looking  at  my  wife  : — 

**' Louise,  are  you  not  well?'  I  noticed 
that  she  looked  extremely  pale.  'You  need 
repose.  You  slept  but  little  last  night,'  said 
Julia.  I  urged  Louise  to  retire  at  once  ;  she 
rose,  and  the  candles  were  lighted. 

"I  noticed  a  couch  prepared  for  sleeping, 
in  an  alcove  of  our  chamber.  Louise  said 
Julia  was  accustomed  to  occupy  it  when  she 
was  not  well.  In  her  white  nightdress,  the 
delicacy  of  my  wife's  form  and  the  transpa- 
rent pallor  of  her  complexion  were  still  more 
evident.  I  felt  oppressed  with  a  foreboding 
of  calamity. 

"The  next  day  Louise  seemed  more  cheer- 
ful, and  a  few  days  afterwards  Julia  took  her 
departure.  I  had  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  her  going,  for  I  felt  as  if  her  preseaice  over- 
shadowed us,  and  in  some  way  was  a  bar  to 
perfect  sympathy  between  me  and  Louise.  I 
now  expected  that  the  reserve  of  my  wife's 
deportment  would  immediately  disappear. 
But  I  took  no  pains  to  win  the  confidence 
which  I  considered  my  right.  The  longer  I 
waited  for  the  full  outpouring  of  her  soul 
into  mine,  the  more  I  felt  myself  wronged 
and  at  liberty  to  complain. 

*'Any  one  who  knew  the  nature  of  women 
might  have  told  me  that  fretful  repinings 
and  reproaches  can  never  gain  confidence  or 
aff'ection  withheld.  I  did  not  know  this,  and 
my  upbraidings  were  frequent,  till  Louise 
seemed  to  fear  me,  and  to  be  afraid  to  speak 
freely  in  my  presence.  I  had  no  definite 
suspicious,  but  I  felt  that  she  was  lacking  in 
the  duty  of  a  wife,  and  I  often  told  her  so. 
She  received  my  chiding  in  silence,  and  when 
I  spoke  in  anger  she  wept.  But  I  was  no 
nearer  to  the  unrestrained,  loving  confidence 
I  desired  and  thought  my  due.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  gulf  between  us  seemed  to  widen 
every  day. 

"It  provoked  me  to  see  that  I  was  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  to  my  wife.  And  the  child, 
even  he  shrank  from  me.  He  had  witnessed 
those  bursts  of  my  passion  which  followed 
some  imagined  coldness  on  the  part  of  Louise  ; 
and  after  that  I  could  rarely  coax  him  to  my 
side.    I  began  to  dislike  him,  and  my  wounded 


pride  caused  an  appearance  of  growing  indif- 
ference towards  both  him  and  his  mother, 
which  was  foreign  to  ray  real  feelings. 

' '  Months  passed  in  this  unhappy  way.  Tlie 
outward  current  of  my  life  was  smooth,  but 
its  depths  were  troubled  and  turbid.  Our 
neighbors  were  disposed  to  be  sociable  ;  and 
by  way  of  escape  from  ennui,  I  accepted  in- 
vitations and  gave  entertainments.  My  wife 
acted  in  accordance  with  my  wishes,  though, 
she  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  visiting. 

"One  evening  at  a  party  I  heard  one  of  the 
company  say,  '  Stanley  Dale  will  return  to- 
morrow.' 

"I  remembered  that  this  young  man,  then 
a  student  of  medicine,  was  intimate  with  my 
wife's  family  before  her  marriage,  and  that 
she  had  not  mentioned  him  in  any^of  her 
letters.  I  made  inquiry,  and  learned  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  summers 
with  an  uncle,  who  had  a  country  seat  in  our 
neighborhood.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  a 
person  of  education  and  intelligence  was  to 
be  added  to  our  society,  and  I  resolved  to  call 
on  him. 

"Some  days  later  I  rode  over  to  the  plan- 
tation of  the  elder  Dale,  with  whom  I  had 
some  business  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  wood. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  expressed 
a  wish  to  form  his  nephew's  acquaintance. 

"'My  nephew  is  out  botanizing,'  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  '  and  has  been  out  since 
early  this  morning.  He  is  such  an  enthu- 
siast for  nature,  one  may  usually  look  for 
him  in  the  woods.  No  doubt  you  will  meet 
him  somewhere.  You  will  know  him  by 
his  fashionable  dress,  his  straw  hat,  and 
his  hunting  pouch,  stuflfed  with  herbs  and 
flowers.' 

"I  left  an  invitation  to  dinner  the  next 
day  for  both  uncle  and  nephew.  The  former 
came  alone,  bearing  an  excuse  from  the  young 
doctor,  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  journey 
to  the  city  on  some  unexpected  business.  A 
week  or  so  afterwards,  returning  one  day  from 
a  walk,  I  found  Dr.  Stanley  Dale's  card  on  my 
table.  I  called  again,  and  left  a  general  in- 
vitation, to  which  he  responded  courteously, 
without  accepting  it  for  any  special  time.  In 
short,  so  long  a  time  elapsed  without  my 
seeing  him,  that  I  began  to  suspect  he  pur- 
posely avoided  me.  I  spoke  on  the  subject 
to  my  wife  ;  she  smiled  incredulously,  but 
said  nothing. 

"One  bright,  warm  afternoon  I  persuaded 
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Louise  to  take  a  walk ;  for  I  had  lately  ob- 
served that  she  was  growing  paler  and  more 
feeble  than  she  liad  been.  My  fears  for  her 
life  were  awakened.  I  led  her  by  the  hand 
like  a  child,  and  could  not  help  noticing  how 
thin  and  soft  that  little  hand  had  grown.  We 
walked  by  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  lingered 
till  the  twilight  came  on.  Louise  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  the  fading 
glory  of  the  sky  and  the  mountains.  Her 
spirits  revived,  though  she  leaned  on  my  arm 
as  if  fatigued  with  the  long  walk.  I  had  not 
in  a  long  time  seen  her  face  so  kindled,  and 
such  a  tender  light  in  her  eyes.  I  passed  my 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  invited  her  to  rest 
a  few  moments  on  a  turf  seat  enamelled  with 
flowers. 

"Suddenly  a  gunshot  was  heard  within  a 
few  feet  of  us  in  the  wood,  and  a  hound 
sprang  from  the  shelter  of  the  bushes.  Louise 
started  to  her  feet,  and  trembled  so  violently 
that  I  threw  my  arm  around  her  to  support 
her  sinking  form.  She  clung  to  me  as  I  parted 
the  bushes  to  see  who  had  fired.  A  young 
man  lay  upon  the  ground,  his  gun  beside 
him.  It  had  exploded,  and  he  was  bleeding 
profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  head.  I  tried 
to  raise  him ;  and  as  I  turned  his  face  out- 
ward, Louise  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  '  Stanley  !' 
she  exclaimed,  and  sank  in  a  deep  swoon  to 
the  ground. 

''Even  in  that  terrible  moment,  a  light 
flashed  into  my  soul,  which  revealed  all  that 
had  been  before  so  mysterious.  Could  I  doubt 
that  my  wife  had  loved  another. 

*'  One  of  the  neighbors,  who  had  heard  the 
report,  came  running  to  the  spot.  I  heard 
him  say  that  the  young  man  had  met  with  a 
frightful  injury.  He  and  another  who  came 
up,  bound  up  his  liead,  made  a  hasty  litter, 
and  carried  the  wounded  man  to  his  uncle's 
house,  while  I  bore  home  my  insensible  wife. 

"Consciousness  was  not  restored  when  she 
returned  to  life  ;  and  in  the  night  she  raved 
in  the  delirium  of  brain  fever.  I  ordered  the 
carriage  and  sent  for  the  family  physician. 
With  him  came  Julia  Lenox,  who  chanced  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  heard  of  the 
accident.  The  doctor  remained  all  night,  and 
I  saw  that  he  thought  Louise  dangerously  ill. 
My  uneasiness  and  alarm  allowed  me  no  rest, 
and  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  great  distress.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day,  I  sent  a  servant  with  in- 
quiries after  Dr.  Dale  ;  he  returned  with  news 
that  the  young  man  was  dead. 


"Calmed  by  the  shock  of  this  announce- 
ment,.! went  up  stairs  to  ray  wife's  room.  As 
I  came  near,  I  heard  her  voice  in  the  ravings 
of  d'?lirium.  She  was  speaking  in  imagina- 
tion to  Julia ;  bewailing  some  fault  of  her 
own,  and  reproaching  her  treacherous  friend 
as  the  cause !  Julia  alone,  she  cried,  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  her  unhappiness.  Her 
tones  were  heartrending.  Then  she  uttered 
my  name.  I  went  to  her  bedside,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  pressed  them  to  my  burning 
lips. 

"'Forgive — forgive  me!' sobbed  the  pale 
sufferer.  '  I  have  done  wrong,  but  I  could 
not  do  otherwise — Julia,  it  was  she  who  bade 
me — Julia,  she  must  bear  all  the  blame  ;  she 
was  the  cause  of  it  all!'  She  continued  to 
reproach  Julia,  while  blaming  herself.  I  heard 
a  voice  say,  'Poor  thing,  how  she  wanders  !' 
and  looking  up  I  saw  Miss  Lenox  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

"The  physician  came  in,  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  led  me  to  the  door  ;  while  he  mo- 
tioned Julia  also  to  retire.  My  mind  was  in 
a  chaos  of  anguish  and  terror.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  felt  how  passionately  I  loved  my 
wife;  all  my  distrust  was  forgotten  in  the 
overwhelming  dread  of  losing  her. 

"As  I  leaned  against  the  banisters,  over- 
come by  the  agony  I  could  no  longer  control, 
I  felt  a  light  touch  on  my  shoulder.  Julia 
stood  beside  me.  She  spoke,  but  what  she 
said  did  not  comfort  me,  for  she  held  out  no 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  my  Louise.  She 
rather  seemed  artfully  to  insinuate  that  I 
should  not  grieve  for  one  who  had  not  loved 
me  as  I  deserved. 

"I  looked  at  her  as  she  thus  spoke,  and 
was  startled  at  the  expression  of  her  face. 
The  serpentine  cunning  and  duplicity  of  her 
nature  were  revealed  in  that  one  glance.  She 
evidently  had  some  object  in  deceiving  me.  I 
turned  from  her ;  I  motioned  her  to  begone. 
She  lingered  ;  I  stamped  my  foot  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  abhorrence,  and  then  I  heard  her 
walk  away. 

"In  the  evening  I  stood  at  the  window 
when  the  doctor  stopped  again.  He  put  me 
back  as  he  went  into  the  sick-room.  When 
he  came  out,  I  saw  from  his  looks  that  I  must 
prepare  for  the  worst.  I  swooned  for  the  first 
time  in  iny  life. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  felt  Julia's 
hand  on  my  forehead.  I  flung  it  off,  and, 
starting   up,   met   the   doctor's   sad,    friendly 
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look.  '  How  long  will  she  live  ?'  I  faintly 
asked. 

<<  'Perhaps — a  few  hours.' 

''He  assisted  me  to  rise,  and  led  me  into 
the  sick  chamber.  The  child  was  brought 
in ;  he  cried  after  his  mamma,  and  stretched 
out  his  little  hands  towards  her.  She  was 
roused  to  consciousness ;  she  laid  her  cold 
hands  on  the  boy's  head,  kissed  his  fair  fore- 
head, and  looked  upwards,  as  if  in  earnest 
prayer.  Then  she  turned  towards  me,  and 
feebly  held  out  her  hand.  My  tears  rained 
upon  it.  She  tried  to  draw  me  towards  her, 
but  was  too  weak :  her  lips  moved,  but  she 
failed  to  articulate.  I  stooped  over  and 
touched  her  pale  cheek  with  my  lips.  Her  eyes 
met  mine,  then  closed  heavily,  and  in  a  few 
moments  my  Louise  had  ceased  to  breathe  !" 

Mr.  Barlever  paused,  and  I  saw  the  large 
tears  slowly  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  I 
looked  away,  not  seeming  to  notice  them, 
and,  after  a  pause,  he  continued  :  — 

"I  had  lost  all  that  had  made  life  desirable 
to  me.  I  refused  to  be  comforted.  I  heard 
from  the  servants  that  Miss  Lenox  was  still 
in  the  house,  and  intended  to  remain  till  the 
funeral  was  over;  but  I  sent  a  rude  refusal 
to  her  request  to  see  me.  I  had  conceived  a 
violent  antipathy  to  the  woman  ;  why,  I  could 
not  tell,  for  the  words  uttered  by  my  poor 
wife  in  her  delirium  were  hardly  ground  for 
condemnation  of  her. 

"I  was  at  night  in  the  apartment  where 
lay  the  pale  form  of  my  wife,  to  be  consigned 
next  day  to  the  tomb.  The  lamp  sent  forth 
a  subdued  light,  but  the  moonlight  fell  on 
the  coffin  and  snow-white  draperies  of  the 
death  couch.  A  wreath  of  fresh,  white  flow- 
ers lay  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  bouquets 
of  them  were  placed  around  the  room.  It 
was  the  favoi-ite  working  room  of  my  Louise, 
and  her  embroidery,  drawing,  and  books  were 
scattered  around — sad  reminders  of  a  past 
never  to  return.  Everything  spoke  of  my 
wife ;  her  graceful  tastes,  her  gentle  ways. 
I  could  not  bear  it !  I  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  otit  on  her  flower-garden.  All  was 
so  natural ;  I  listened  involuntarily  for  her 
light  step,  or  her  low,  warbling  voice.  I 
turned  to  the  death  couch,  and  felt  the  cold 
certainty  lock  my  heart  as  in  fetters  of  ice. 
While  I  stood  thus,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  book 
lying  on  a  table  near.  I  took  it  up,  and  a 
letter  dropped  from  between  the  leaves.  I 
took   up    the    letter ;    it   was    addressed    to 


'  Louise  Barlever,''  in  a  strange  hand.  I  know 
not  what  impelled  me  to  clutch  the  paper  and 
to  carry  it  to  my  own  room.  Trimming  the 
lamp,  I  read  the  letter.  I  have  looked  at  it 
but  once  since  ;  yet  its  contents  are  burned 
in  upon  my  brain  in  characters  never  to  be 
efi"aced. 

''I  will  not  repeat  that  letter;  suffice  it  to 
say,  it  was  signed  'Stanley  Dale,'  and  was 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  her  I  loved  so  madly ; 
yes,  the  blackest  guilt !  She  had  been  false 
as  daughter  and  wife !  I  had  received  my 
bride  from  the  very  arms  of  a  lover !  The 
child  I  had  fondled  had  no  claim  on  my  pa- 
rental regard  !  Faugh  !  Why  dwell  on  my 
feelings  !  I  had,  in  my  insensate  folly,  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  man  who  had  basely 
betrayed  me !  I  had  played  the  deceived 
husband — and  this  was  the  end  of  it !  What 
I  did  in  my  madness  I  cannot  remember.  I 
have  some  recollection  of  going  back  to  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  demanding  a  victim  for 
my  revenge.  The  guilty  ones  were  snatched 
from  me  ;  none  remained  but  Julia  Lenox.  I 
walked  the  room  all  night,  determined  on 
having  a  severe  reckoning  with  her  next 
morning.  In  the  morning  I  was  told  she  had 
gone  to  one  of  the  neighbors  the  afternoon 
previous.  I  could  not  pour  out  my  vengeance 
on  the  head  of  the  innocent.  I  sent  the  boy, 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  had  found,  to  Mr. 
Dale's  house.  My  next  act  was  to  send  for  a 
lawyer,  and  commission  him  to  draw  up  pa- 
pers conveying  the  entire  property  I  had  re- 
ceived from  my  wife  back  to  the  possession 
of  her  family.  I  could  not  retain  what  had 
been  purchased  by  my  dishonor. 

"It  had  been  my  purpose,  when  all  was 
accomplished,  to  terminate  the  existence  that 
had  become  hateful  to  me ;  but  life  was  strong 
within  me,  and  I  could  not  cast  it  oflt.  Then 
I  did  not  choose  to  have  it  said  that  I  could 
not  survive  the  loss  of  Louise.  Julia,  whom 
I  mentally  accused  as  the  cause  of  my  suffer- 
ing, for  she  had  encouraged  the  intimacy  that 
had  proved  so  fatal,  would  have  spread  the 
rumor,  and  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should 
enjoy  such  a  triumph.  I  determined  to  live, 
if  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  could 
not  be  crushed  by  so  base  a  wrong ! 

"When  my  afi"airs  were  settled  up,  I  found 
I  had  but  little  remaining.  I  quitted  my  now 
detested  home,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
lived  with  my  only  brother.  He  died,  be- 
queathing me  a  small  property.     I  was  then 
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alone  in  the  world.  Time  blunted  the  first 
anguish  of  my  wound ;  but  could  not  abate 
the  hatred  I  cherished  towards  her  whom  my 
hapless  wife  had  accused  as  the  author  of  her 
woe.  It  became  necessary,  at  length,  to  en- 
gage in  some  business,  to  increase  my  income, 
if  I  would  live — as  inclination  directed  me — 
in  the  jjopulous  haunts  of  men.  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  work ;  but  became  a  skilful  game- 
ster. I  played  only  for  sufficient  to  meet  my 
current  expenses  ;  always  leaving  off  when 
they  were  secured.  Once  or  twice  a  week  I 
took  a  game  at  cards  for  amusement.  You 
noticed,  sir,  that  I  had  a  run  of  ill  luck  the 
other  evening,  and  that  a  lady  offered  me  the 
convenience  of  a  loan.  Who  was  that  lady  ? 
Julia  Lenox  !  She  who  had  debased  my  wife 
— dishonored  and  ruined  me  !  Was  I  wrong 
in  applying  to  her  the  epithet  I  did  ?" 

Barlever's  voice  was  choked  with  passion. 
I  sat  in  troubled  silence. 

"For  this  insult — as  they  call  it — this  un- 
palatable truth,  the  lady's  nephew  struck  my 
cigar  from  my  mouth  Avith  his  cane.  It  is 
time,  now,  that  I  show  myself  to  be  capable 
of  resenting  an  outrage,  sir.  I  believe  you 
are  a  man  of  honor.  I  am  willing  to  be  in- 
debted to  you  for  a  favor.  Will  you  seek  out 
this  young  gentleman,  and  bear  him  old  Bar- 
lever's  challenge?  It  will  be  a  service  which 
will   command    my   everlasting    gratitude." 

The  old  man's  burning  eyes  were  fixed  on 
my  face  as  he  awaited  my  answer.  I  sought 
in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  I 
told  him  I  had  witnessed  the  insult  offered  by 
Gourdin,  and  that  he  was  my  college  friend. 
I  urged,  too,  that  he  was  noted  for  the  accu- 
racy of  his  aim  with  a  pistol. 

"  Will  you  be  the  bearer  of  my  challenge?" 
asked  Barlever. 

**I  will  not!" 

''Begone,  then!  I  will  attend  to  the  affair 
myself." 

I  rushed  without  speaking  from  the  arbor. 
It  was  impossible,  I  saw,  to  turn  the  vindic- 
tive old  man  from  his  purpose,  and  it  was  my 
business  to  tell  Mrs.  Gourdin  what  had  passed. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  entered  her  apartment. 
She  was  alone.  "Where  is  Walter?"  I  asked, 
hurriedly. 

"Gone  out  to  ride.  He  will  not  be  back 
for  some  hours.  How  pale  you  are !  Have 
you  seen  Barlever?" 

I  told  her  all.     She  grew  pale  as  death. 

"  Does  he  know — my  nephew's  real  name  ?" 


she  faltered.  "He  must  suspect.  But  it 
will  make  no  difference!"  and  she  wrung  her 
hands  wildly. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"   I  cried. 

"We  will  leave  here,  the  moment  Walter 
comes  back." 

"Barlever  will  follow  you.  He  is  an  im- 
placable foe.  Take  my  advice,  dear  lady ; 
let  the  affair  be  arranged  here." 

"By  a  duel?" 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  managed  without  a 
hostile  meeting.  Only  consider,  my  dear 
madam.  A  compromise  7nust  be  effected  ;  for 
were  a  duel  to  take  place,  I  am  perfectly 
assured  that  only  one  of  the  combatants 
would  leave  the  place  alive." 

The  lady's  face  was  blanched  to  ghastliness. 
"Terrible,  terrible!"  she  muttered,  "and  I 
know  how  obstinate  Walter  is." 

"Barlever  fears  not  death;  he  seeks  it. 
Madame,  I  conjure  you,  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  a  duel.  You  can  do  so,  I  feel 
assured.  As  for  Walter,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  or  be  disgraced." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
servant  handed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walter  Gourdin.  The  lady  opened  it  and 
read  it  breathlessly,  then  staggering  back 
she  sank  almost  lifeless  on  the  sofa.  I  hur- 
ried to  her  assistance. 

"  It  must  be  done  !"  she  murmured  faintly, 
while  her  shaking  hands  folded  the  letter.  I 
was  alarmed  at  the  agony  depicted  in  her  looks. 

"  What  must  be  done  ?"  I  asked. 

After  a  pause,  she  said  :  — 

"You  are  my  nephew's  friend.  Will  you 
go  to  Mr.  Barlever,  and  say  to  him,  that  my 
nephew  will  meet  him  at  six  this  evening  at 
the  appointed  place." 

"But,  my  dear  madam" — 

"Question  me  not,  I  can  explain  nothing," 
cried  the  lady,  while  an  air  of  determination 
with  a  deep  gloom  settled  on  her  face.  She 
continued:  "You  will  accompany  Barlever 
as  his  second,  and  will  also  act  as  my  nephew's 
friend,  who  will  come  alone  to  the  place." 

It  was  useless  to  oppose  her ;  I  saw  she 
was  finally  resolved.  I  left  her  and  took  my 
way  again  to  Barlever's  lodgings.  I  found 
him  in  the  arbor  taking  his  rustic  dinner.  I 
made  known  to  him  the  determination  of  Mrs. 
Gourdin. 

"It  is  well,"  he  said.  "I  knew  I  should 
manage  the  matter."  He  then  invited  me  to 
sit  down  and  join  him. 
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"  Yoii  liad  best  stay  with  me  this  after- 
noon,"  he  said.  "  We  will  go  to  the  appointed 
place  together,  as  Julia  Lenox  has  arranged 
it." 

Lottie  herself  brought  us  poffee  after  dinner. 
I  made  good  use  of  the  time  in  talking  with 
her.  We  walked  through  the  garden ;  for 
she  welcomed  me  as  the  friend  of  her  aunt's 
lodger  ;  and  I  forgot,  for  a  time,  in  her  charm- 
ing society,  the  danger  that  threatened  my 
friend.  She  was  very  communicative,  and 
related  to  me  the  incident  of  her  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Gourdin,  and  his  visit  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  I  noticed  a  book  lying  in  her 
workbasket,  and  begged  permission  to  look 
at  it.  It  was  a  copy  of  my  first  published 
novel. 

"The  author  thinks  well  of  us  women," 
said  the  fair  girl,  with  a  smile.  "I  wish 
Mr.  Barlever  would  read  the  book,  that  his 
opinion  of  the  sex  might  be  changed." 

* '  The  poor  man  has  had  bitter  experiences, ' ' 
I  said. 

**  There  are  no  rules  without  exceptions. 
The  author  of  this  book,  then,  must  have 
been  fortunate  among  the  ladies." 

''No,  I  assure  you  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  never  had  any  luck  with  the  fair.  His 
women  are  all  creatures  of  the  imagination." 

''I  cannot  believe  that.  Were  there  no 
truth  in  his  pictures,  where  would  be  their 
charm  ?  I  wish  I  could  see  him,  and  talk 
with  him  on  this  point.  So  much  evil  has 
been  said  against  women" — 

"And  with  reason,"  grumbled  old  Barlever, 
who  just  now  came  along.  "The  fairer  a 
woman  is,  the  more  dangerous." 

"Forgive  him,"  I  whispered,  as  I  saw 
Lottie's  color  rise.  "  There  is  a  sad  reason 
for  his  hatred  of  the  sex.  He  is  much  to  be 
pitied." 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  hostile  meeting 
drew  nigh.  I  left  the  garden  with  Barlever, 
passing  through  the  iron  gate.  His  silence 
covered  the  sternest  determination,  which 
filled  me  with  dread  for  the  termination  of 
the  unhappy  afi'air.  I  was  the  more  appre- 
hensive, as  I  knew  the  impetuosity  of  my 
friend  Gourdin,  and  how  easily  he  could  be 
taken  at  advantage.  My  heart  sank  at  every 
step  we  took  forwards  ;  for  I  could  think  of 
no  means  either  of  reconciling  or  disarming 
the  combatants.  We  came  at  last  to  the 
spot  designated  in  the  challenge.  It  was  a 
level  space   surrounded  with    elder   bushes. 


Barlever  threw  his  cloak  on  the  ground  and 
laid  upon  it  two  pistols. 

"You  will  bear  witness,"  he  said  to  me, 
"that  the  duel  is  conducted  according  to  the 
strict  code  of  honor.  Tell  my  opponent  that 
but  one  of  these  pistols  is  loaded  ;  that  I 
give  him  his  choice  of  the  two,  and  that  we 
are  both  to  fire  at  the  word  given  by  you.  I 
hope  he  will  not  hesitate  to  accede  to  these 
propositions." 

The  village  bell  struck  six.  Five  minutes 
later  we  caught  sight  of  Gourdin  approaching 
on  horseback.  He  dismounted,  tied  the  horse 
to  a  tree,  and  came  quickly  towards  us.  Mr. 
Barlever,  who  stood  with  folded  arms,  turned 
his  back,  as  if  by  this  expression  of  contempt 
he  would  bar  the  way  to  any  possibly  friendly 
adjustment.  I  noticed  that  Gourdin  was 
deadly  pale,  and  that  he  was  convulsed  from 
head  to  foot  with  emotion  which  he  strove 
vainly  to  suppress.  Without  speaking  to 
me,  he  walked  straight  up  to  Barlever,  who 
remained  motionless  in  the  position  he  had 
taken. 

"  I  request  you,  sir,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
trembled  painfully,  "  before  we  proceed  any 
farther,  to  read  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Gour- 
din." 

"I  have  said,  sir,  that  I  will  listen  to  no 
compromise  of  this  quarrel." 

"If  you  decline  to  read  this  letter,  I  shall 
decline  the  duel,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Coward  !"  muttered  the  old  man  between 
his  teeth. 

"After  you  have  read  the  letter,  it  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  duel  shall 
take  place." 

"You  shall  not  long  remain  in  uncertainty, 
then,"  cried  Barlever.  "Give  it  me!"  and 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  without  turning 
himself  round.  Glancing  at  the  superscrip- 
tion, he  broke  the  seal,  and  began  to  read.  I 
watched  him  closely.  His  features  worked 
powerfully ;  the  color  fled  from  his  face.  I 
heard  him  utter  an  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment and  grief. 

"The  other  letters!  quick!"  he  cried, 
stretching  out  his  hand.  Gourdin  put  into  it 
a  small  package.  Barlever  seized  it  eagerly, 
and  read  letter  after  letter  of  its  contents. 
His  hands  shook  so  that,  fearful  he  would 
fall,  I  pressed  close  to  him.  Ho  raised  the 
letter  he  was  reading  to  his  lips  ;  the  tears 
rolled  rapidly  down  his  worn  cheeks.  "No, 
no,  no!"  he  cried,   while  he  brushed  them 
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away.  "No  more  doubt!  The  voice  in  my 
heart  speaks  truth  !  Louise,  my  own  faithful 
Louise!"  He  turned  towards  Gourdin  and 
opened  his  arms.  With  the  cry,  "Father!" 
vthe  young  man  sprang  to  his  breast." 
'  Long  were  they  clasped  in  silent  embrace, 
while  I  wept,  as  yet  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
caused  this  happy  change — yet  rejoiced  to 
witness  it.  When  the  old  man's  arms  re- 
leased Walter  he  sank  to  his  knee. 

"Pardon,  pardon!"  he  cried,  "for  her  as 
_well  as  for  me  !" 

Barlever  raised  him  in  a  second  embrace, 
and  handed  me  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Gourdin, 
which  I  read  while  the  two  walked  arm  in 
arm  some  little  distance.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Barlever,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"I  cannot  suffer  this  unnatural  combat — 
this  murder !  No  ;  for  I  have  already  too 
much  guilt  on  my  soul.  That  the  young 
man  called  Walter  Gourdin  is  your  own  son, 
I  will  presently  prove  to  you.  Your  wife, 
whom  you  have  so  long  deemed  false  and 
dishonored,  whose  memory  you  have  cursed, 
was  ever  true  to  you,  never  wronged  you  in 
deed  or  in  thought.  Her  love  was  yours,  and 
yours  alone!.  You  might  have  known  this 
years  ago,  had  you  ministered  to  her  sick 
heart  as  a  husband  should ;  had  you  dealt 
tenderly  with  her ;  had  you  sought  to  win 
her  trust,  to  remove  her  reserve,  instead  of 
crushing  her  with  harshness  and  reproaches  ! 
Yet  she  loved  you  !  She  blamed  me  because 
I  censured  you  ;  because  I  painted  you  as 
you  were  ;  because  I  told  her  she  could  never 
be  happy  with  you!  That  was  what  she 
meant  in  her  delirium  ;  she  fancied  that  I  had 
kept,  in  some  way,  your  favor  from  her.  The 
letter  on  the  faith  of  which  you  condemned 
her  and  cast  off  your  child — that  letter  I  wrote 
with  my  own  hand  and  placed  in  the  book  where 
you  found  it !  Would  you  know  why  I  acted 
so  devilish  a  part  ?  I  will  tell  you,  misguided 
man  !  I  loved  you  ;  yes,  Julia  Lenox  aspired 
to  become  your  wife,  even  before  your  mar- 
riage. You  despised  my  favor  then  ;  but  I 
saw  that  your  wife  could  not  long  survive  her 
marriage.  She  had  consumption  in  her  blood, 
and  I  could  afford  to  wait,  for,  as  a  widower, 
you  would  be  enriched  by  her  fortune.  Your 
indifference  towards  me  grew  to  loathing.  You 
repelled  and  insulted  me  even  at  your  wife's 
deathbed.  In  a  transport  of  jealousy  and  re- 
venge I  wrote  the  letter  and  placed  it  in  your 
way  ;  then  I  left  the  house.  The  next  day  I 
repented  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  repara- 
tion. All  I  could  do  was  to  adopt  your  for- 
saken boy.  I  have  brought  him  up  as  my 
own  ;  I  have  secured  for  him  from  your  wife's 
family  the  property  that  belonged  to  her. 
In  proof  of  my  words,  compare  this  writing 
with  that  of  the  forged  letter,  and  read  your 
wife's  letters,  written  to  me  in  your  absence, 
and  after  your  return — even  while  your  un- 


kindness  was  wearing  her  to  the  grave.  You 
will  see  that  her  pure  heart  beat  alone  for 
you,  even  to  the  latest  moment  of  her  inno- 
cent life.  '  Julia." 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Barlever  fully  confirmed 
this  statement.  She  had  known  Stanley  Dale 
but  as  a  favored  friend  of  Julia's.  The  heart- 
stricken  Barlever  could  no  longer  doubt  her 
truth,  nor  refuse  to  welcome  his  forsaken 
son. 

The  happy  father  and  son  walked  together 
to  the  home  of  the  former.  Not  willing  to 
intrude  on  their  newborn  joy,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  fair  Lottie,  whom  I  found  at  work  in 
the  little  porch.  I  told  her  the  whole  story  ; 
for  I  longed  to  pour  out  vaj  heart  to  a  sym- 
pathizing listener,  and  where  could  I  find  one 
like  this  charming  girl  ? 

I  will  not  detail  the  steps  of  my  courtship. 
In  two  weeks  I  brought  Lottie  to  confess  that 
she  preferred  me  to  young  Gourdin.  Barlever 
noticed  the  progress  I  had  made,  and  forbore 
to  sneer  at  it ;  for  his  opinion  of  the  whole  sex 
seemed  to  be  changed. 

"Love,"  he  would  say,  "is  a  plant  that 
needs  tender  nursing.  Man  should  be  the 
protector,  the  indulgent  friend  of  the  woman 
he  marries,  and  should  guard  her  from  wound 
or  peril,  as  the  cherished  flower  of  his  life. 
Take  this  truth  home  to  your  heart,  and  re- 
member what  I  have  suffered." 

I  must  have  profited  by  the  counsel ;  for 
Lottie,  who  has  been  my  wife  many  years, 
never  once  complained  of  me  ;  but  has  always 
seemed  as  happy  as  a  reasonable  woman  could 
expect  to  be. 

Walter,  I  have  lately  heard,  married  the 
youngest  niece  of  the  unfortunate    Stanley 
Dale,  some  time  since,  and  has  made  the  mis 
anthrope's  heart  glad  by  the  society  of  two 
or  three  lovely  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Gourdin  never  again  saw  the  man 
whose  life  her  treacherous  plotting  had 
blighted.  She  went  to  live  near  her  brother 
at  the  West,  and  her  name  was  never  men- 
tioned by  the  father  and  son  to  each  other. 


Courage. — Whoever  teaches  us  boldly  to 
combat  the  manifold  doubts  and  assaults  of 
life,  enables  us  to  win  the  crown  of  victory. 
Special  care  ought  therefore  to  be  take'n  in 
education  to  teach  what  true  courage  is— as 
well  in  social  as  in  public  affairs — and  by 
what  means  it  may  be  sustained. 
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"Oh,  dear!  was  ever  any  woman  situated 
as  I  am  ?  fretful  children  and  inefficient  ser- 
vants— the  plagues  of  my  life !  I  wonder  why 
I  should  have  so  much  trouble,  while  other 
folks  get  along  so  smoothly?"  and,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  Mrs.  Deming  dropped  her  work 
into  the  basket  upon  the  table,  turned  from 
the  cradle  at  her  feet,  left  the  nursery  and 
went  down  into  the  kitchen,  whither  she  had 
been  summoned  by  the  cook,  who  was  "up 
to  her  elbows" — and  red  and  brawny  ones 
were  they,  too — in  preparations  for  dinner. 

The  little  woman  who  gave  utterance  to 
this  burst  of  petulance  was  not  more  than 
midway  between  her  thirties  and  forties ;  and 
her  personale  would  have  been  most  agreeable 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  for  the  frown 
that  contracted  her  arched  eyebrows,  and  the 
fretful,  unhappy  expression  that  lay  upon 
her  red  lips.  And  if  the  beholder  credited 
the  language  of  said  frown  and  unhappy  ex- 
pression, he  or  she  would  have  pronounced 
poor  Mrs.  Deming  really  very  miserable ; 
though  I  question  if  cause  therefor  could 
have  been  educed  from  any  of  the  surround- 
ings of  her  very  comfortable  home. 

But  Mrs.  Deming,  unfortunately  for  herself 
and  her  family,  belonged  to  that  class  of  house- 
keeping women  who,  like  one  of  old,  are  cum- 
bered with  many  cares  and  troubled  about 
many  things.  On  this  particular  day,  whereof 
we  write,  everything  had  gone  wrong  in  her 
household.  Baby  was  unusually  fretful ;  the 
nursery  maid,  who  had  asked  for  an  hour's 
leave  of  absence,  had  prolonged  her  stay  to 
upwards  of  two  ;  the  new  cook  in  the  kitchen 
was  raw,  as  the  latest  specimens  of  that  genus 
"just  over"  are  apt  to  be;  and,  in  lieu  of 
having  her  morning  to  herself  to  devote  to  a 
pair  of  slippers  she  was  embroidering  as  a  gift 
to  her  husband  at  the  approaching  Christmas, 
she  had  been  called  off  repeatedly,  and  now 
was  obliged  again  to  forego  her  work  to  assist 
in  preparations  for  the  dinner. 

Therefore  it  was  with  unwonted  impatience 
that  she  summoned  six  year  old  Anna — her 
little  daughter,  who  was  playing  with  her  doll 
in  a  corner  of  the  apartment — and,  installing 
her  as  nurse  jno  tern.,  went  down  to  the  kitchen 
with  the  frown  deepening  on  her  brows. 


"  It  seems  that  you  do  not  understand  how 
to  cook  a  single  dish,  Kate,"  she  commenced. 
"I  did  suppose  you  knew  something  when  I 
engaged  you.  How  do  you  expect  to  receive 
three  dollars  a  week,  if  you  cannot  get  up  an 
ordinary  dinner?"  was  the  question,  asked 
with  some  asperity. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  but  didn't  I  say  I  could  cook 
the  common  things  ?  but  it 's  the  puddin's, 
and  the  like  of  them  that  bothers  me ;  and 
them  I'll  be  afther  learnin'  how  to  do  in  a 
little  time,  if  ye  '11  only  show  me.  It 's  me- 
self  that 's  willin'  to  be  tached  ;  and  I  wud  a 
put  the  dinner  on  to  the  table  intirely  the 
day,  if  I  was  not  concludin'  ye,  or  the  mas- 
tlier  'd  find  fault,  maybe,  an'  so  I  'd  better  be 
afther  askin'  ye  to  show  me  a  little.  An'  I  've 
got  the  mate  all  in — an'  a  nice,  fine,  big  jint 
it  is,  too  !  an'  now  it 's  only  the  puddin^  that 
worrits  me.  Sure,  an'  if  ye  '11  only  tell  me 
a  bit  about  the  mixin,  ye  '11  see  what  a  beauty 
I'll  sarve  up  to  ye;  an' ye '11  soon  say  it's 
Kathleen  0' Tandy  that 's  willin'  to  airn  ivery 
cint  ov  her  wages  in  Ameriky !" 

Mrs.  Deming  had  not  been  able  to  interrupt 
this  voluble  harangue  of  the  cook  who  pro- 
fessed such  an  amount  of  willingness  to  be 
"tached"  her  duties;  but,  meantime,  after 
giving  a  look  at  the  roast  in  the  range  oven, 
she  began  placing  in  order  the  materials  for 
the  pudding  upon  the  cooking  table. 

"  Well,  Kate,  I'll  show  you  to-day,  but  you 
must  remember,  in  future,  so  as  not  to  call 
upon  me  again  ;  for  you  know  that  I  directed 
you  how  to  make  this  ^qvj  pudding  only  last 
Tuesday.  If  you  had  been  at  all  tractable, 
you  would  have  learned  with  one  showing. 
Stand  by  me  and  watch  the  quantities  I  use ;" 
and,  with  deft  hand,  Mrs.  Deming  measured 
milk,  sugar,  and  spice,  and  broke  the  eggs 
into  the  dish.  "There!  do  you  think  you 
can  remember  now,  Kate  ?"  she  asked,  as,  a 
few  minutes  later,  all  the  ingredients  added, 
she  poured  the  mixture  into  the  baking  pan. 
"Or  will  you  be  calling  me  again  every  time 
you  have  this  pudding  to  make  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  I  see  through  it  now,  jist  intirely  1 
Sure,  it  wasn't  the  mixiri'  ov  it  at  all,  but  the 
quantities  that  bothered  me,  for  it  had  gone 
clean  out  ov  me  memory,  whether  it  was  the 
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sax  eggs  or  the  dozen  I  wucl  be  aftlier  usin'. 
But  it's  plain  as  the  daylight  uow,  ma'am; 
and  I'm  much  obleeged  to  ye,  sure,  for  the 
coniin'.  And  now,  that 's  all,  ma'am;  for  the 
mate  is  comin'  on  beautifully,  and  the  pei'- 
tates  is  waiting  for  the  pot." 

"Well,  I  'm  going  up  stairs,  now,  and  shall 
leave  you  to  your  duties,  Kate!"  said  her 
mistress  ;  yet  hardly  had  she  gained  the  hall, 
ere  she  was  arrested  by  a  voice  from  the 
kitchen. 

"  Jist  hould  on  a  bit,  ma'am,  if  ye  plaze ! 
There  was  something  the  masther  said  about 
tlie  cooking  ov  the  bafe,  an'  I  don't  jist  seem 
to  recollect,  ma'am." 

"Why,  you  heard  him  say  it  was  to  be 
cooked  rare^  I  suppose,  and  that  was  my  order, 
too,  you  know  ;  beef  always  to  be  rare  done,  I 
charged  you.  How  stupid  you  are,  Kate ! 
There,  don't  say  another  word  to  me,  but  get 
up  the  dinner  without  further  assistance ;  and, 
if  3'-ou  're  half  the  cook  you  professed  to  be, 
you  won't  need  me,"  and  Mrs.  Deming  re- 
turned to  the  nursery. 

"Mamma,  is  it  little  brother's  new  teeth 
coming  that  makes  him  cry  so?"  asked  Anna, 
who  sat,  with  a  ludicrous  assumption  of  mo- 
tlierly  wisdom,  in  the  low  rocker  at  the  head 
of  the  cradle. 

"I  suppose  so,  child;  but  don't  bother  me 
with  questions,  for  I'm  almost  worn  out!" 
was  the  rebuff  that  met  the  little  questioner, 
dealt  out  from  the  unthinking,  peevish  mo- 
ther's lips.  "I  must  have  one  minute  to 
myself!  Go  down  into  the  kitchen  and  stay 
with  Kato  awhile.  She  's  talkative  enough  to 
answer  all  your  questions." 

Little  Anna  obeyed  the  command,  inly 
wondering  why  the  tiny,  pearly,  j agger  saws 
breaking  through  baby's  swollen  red  gums, 
should  be  a  tabooed  subject ;  and  for  a  short 
time  the  silence  of  the  nursery  was  only 
broken  by  the  fretful  moans  of  the  suffering 
child — cries  which  the  vigorous  cradle-song 
of  the  mother  completely  failed  to  subdue. 

"Oh,  dear!  where  can  that  Alice  be?"  at 
length  Mrs.  Deming  exclaimed.  "'Only  an 
hour,'  she  said,  and  here  it's  been  nearly 
three !  She  sha'n't  go  out  again  for  a  fort- 
night. These  miserable  servants!  they're 
tlie  trouble  of  my  life  ;  and,  what  with  look- 
ing after  them  and  this  sick  child,  and  all  my 
housekeeping  cares,  I  shall  break  down  en- 
tirely. There!  hush-a-by  baby  !  hush-a-by! 
Alice  is  coming,  and  she  knows  how  to  quiet 


you  better  than  I !"  and  she  rose  and  walked 
the  floor  with  the  poor  fretful  babe  in  her 
arms. 

But  Alice's  promised  appearance  did  not 
effect  a  speedy  remedy,  nor  did  the  tardy  de-  ' 
linquent  seem  to  be  forthcoming ;  although, 
by  and  by,  the  opening  of  doors  and  the  pat- 
tering of  little  feet  upon  the  stairs  betokened 
the  return  of  Anna  from  the  culinary  regions 
below. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  with  Kate,  as  I  told 
you?"  asked  the  mother,  as  the  little  girl's 
curly  head  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Because,  mamma,  Kate  won't  talk  to  me, 
for  she  says  she  's  too  busy  with  the  dinner ; 
and  it 's  awful  hot  in  the  kitchen,  anyhow, 
and  she  said  maybe  I  'd  get  roasted  if  I  stayed ;  » 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  cooked  like  the  meat, 
mamma!"  replied  the  little  girl. 

"  Hum,  that  girl's  excuse  to  get  rid  of  you ! 
I  believe  she  hates  children.  The  kitchen  hot 
as  an  oven,  is  it  ?  I  suppose  she's  got  about 
a  hundred- weight  of  coal  in  the  range  to  cook 
one  dinner  with,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
everything  was  ruined.  But  I  said  I  would 
not  go  down  again,  and  I  shall  not ;  for,  if  she 
finds  that  I  am  always  ready  to  assist  her, 
she  '11  never  learn  to  rely  on  herself.  But 
that's  the  way  with  all  servants — either  lazy 
or  extravagant.  Dear  me  !  I  wish  there 
wasn't  such  a  creature  in  the  world — at  least 
that  we  could  get  along  without  them,  and 
our  food  would  come  to  us  all  cooked,  with- 
out this  wear  and  tear  and  trouble!"  and 
Mrs.  Deming  drew  a  heavy  sigh. 

"Mamma,  there's  a  picture  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree  in  my  geography ;  and  the  folks 
don't  have  to  cook  it  at  all,  for  it 's  all  ready 
to  eat.  Couldn't  we  go  and  live  in  the  country 
where  it  grows?"  asked  little  Anna,  looking 
up  from  her  doll  with  sudden  interest. 

"I  wish  we  could!  I'd  send  Kate  off  in- 
stantly," was  the  reply. 

"  And  Alice  could  go  too,  mamma  ;  for  they 
hang  all  the  babies  up  in  funny-looking 
cradles  on  the  trees,  and  the  wind  could 
rock  little  brother  to  sleep  every  night," 
pursued  the  child,  innocently. 

A  faint  smile  curled  the  mother's  lips  at 
this  naive  suggestion  of  little  Anna,  but  the 
habitual  expression  of  fretful  care  soon  re- 
placed it. 

"Don't  talk  anymore,  Anna;  but  go  sit 
up  in  that  chair,  and  watch  from  the  window 
if  you  can  see  Alice  coming  up  the  street  !" 
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was  her  command;   and,  taking  her  doll  in 
her  arms,  the  little  girl  obeyed. 

Meantime,  while  the  hours  rolled  on,  stupid, 
inefficient,  but  "willing"  Kate,  was  mistress 
of  the  kitchen  below,  with  full  swing  for  the 
development  of  her  culinary  powers.  A  fire 
"large  enough  to  roast  an  ox"  was  in  the 
range,  which  glowed  with  red-hot  heat ;  in 
the  oven,  the  large  roast,  which  had  come, 
juicy  and  tender,  from  the  market,  was  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  crisp  hardness  which 
utterly  precluded  the  hope  of  its  ever  reach- 
ing the  table  in  that  "rare"  state  which  Mrs. 
Deming  had  ordered  and  the  "  masther" 
liked ;  while  the  smoking,  browning  pudding 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  share  a  similar  fate  ; 
and  the  vegetables  in  the  pot  were  rapidly 
assuming  a  soft,  paste-like  consistency,  soon 
to  be  transformed  to  a  scorched  mass,  judg- 
ing by  the  faint,  remittent  gasps  of  steam 
getting  lower  and  lower  every  moment,  that 
issued  from  beneath  the  lid.  And  yet,  Kate 
had  professed  herself  willing  to  be  taught ; 
and  her  mistress  was  keeping  good  her 
promise  not  to  enter  the  kitchen  again  that 
day. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  when  we  look 
in  upon  Kate  O'Tandy,  she  was  upon  her 
bended  knees  before  the  range-oven,  peering 
eagerly  into  its  recesses,  a  stream  of  perspira- 
tion rolling  down  her  rubicund  visage  and  a 
queer  look  of  perplexity  upon  her  features. 

"Sure,  an'  I  wonder  if  tisn't  rare  the  mate 
is  gettin'  now,  for  the  bloody  red  is  all  baked 
out  ov  it  intirely,  an'  it's  a  beautiful  dark, 
rich  brown  color  it's  beginnin'  to  be  ?  An' 
the  puddin',  too — now  it  's  temptin,'  the 
smell  ov  it  is;  an'  a  thick,  hard  crust  I  must 
bake  over  it,  sure,  to  keep  the  heart  of  it 
whole.  Begorra !  but  it's  like  roastin'  on 
the  devil's  own  spit,  in  this  kitchen  over  this 
new-fangled  stove !  Arrah,  ould  Ireland's 
the  aisy  land  to  live  in,  where  we  cook  the 
pertates  with  a  handful  ov  peat,  an'  put  in  a 
pinch  ov  salt  for  the  seasonin'  !"  and  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  wiping  the  small  rivulets  of 
perspiration  from  her  face  with  the  corner  of 
Tier  apron. 

Another  hour  passed  away  ;  during  which 
the  range,  crowded  with  coal  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  emitted  such  heat  as  converted  the 
kitchen  into  an  approximation  of  the  fiery 
furnace  of  old  Biblical  titnes,  the  three  wor- 
tliies  only  being  wantiijg  for  the  completion 
of   the  resemblance.     At    the    expiration    of 


this  time,  Kate  again  swung  open  the  oven 
door  and  drew  forth  the  burnt,  shrunken 
roast,  exclaiming  : — 

"An'  I  guess  it's  rare  enough  the  bafe  is 
now,  an'  if  'tis  not,  I  '11  rare  it  over  agin  for 
the  morrow's  dinner!"  and  she  transferred 
it  to  the  platter.  Then,  lifting  the  lid  of  the 
pot,  she  continued:  "An'  the  pertates,  too, 
it 's  already  mashed  they  be  with  the  bilin', 
so  I'll  not  be  afther  havin'  enny  more  worruk 
wid  'em!"  and  she  placed  the  sodden  mass 
in  a  dish,  and  set  it  upon  the  hot  hearth, 
after  which  she  entered  the  dining-room  and 
proceeded  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner. 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Deming,  "the  mas- 
ther," came  from  his  store,  and  sat  down 
at  table  with  his  wife  and  little  Anna,  the 
dilatory  Alice  having  returned  to  take  her 
place  in  the  nursery. 

"  That  was  an  extra  nice  roast  I  sent  home 
to-day,  wife,  and  I  hope  you  superintended 
its  cooking,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  drew 
the  edge  of  the  carving-knife  across  the  steel. 
"But  what  is  thisV  he  asked,  as  the  meat 
was  set  before  him,  and  Kate  returned  to  the 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  Deming  did  not  reply,  for  the  answer 
to  her  husband's  query  might  have  puzzled 
a  wiser  head  than  hers,  as  no  one  would  have 
imagined  what  had  been  the  normal  state  of 
the  shrunken,  crisped,  petrified  contents  of 
the  dish  before  them. 

"It  is  evident  that  you  did  not  superintend 
the  dinner  to-day,  Mrs.  Deming,"  exclaimed 
her  husband  caustically,  after  eying  the 
burnt  mass.  "The  meat  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten.  Ring  for  Kate  to  take  it  away,"  he 
said,  peremptorily. 

Mrs.  Deming  obeyed  his  request,  but  when 
the  girl  had  again  left  the  dining-room,  she 
broke  forth  quite  sharply  :  — 

"I  gave  Kate  particular  directions  to  have 
the  roast  cooked  rare  ;  and  now  you  see  for 
yourself  how  she  can  be  relied  iipon — the 
stupid  blunderer  !" 

"  But  why  couldn't  you  have  looked  at  it 
yoiaspJfouce  in  a  while  ?"  asked  the  husband. 
"You  surely  couldn't  expect  a  raw  girl  to 
cook  a  dinner  without  your  assistance,"  and 
a  frown  clouded  the  handsome,  manly  face, 
which  usually  wore  a  frank,  amiable  expres- 
sion. 

"You  talk  as  though  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  overseeing  my  servants,  Mr.  Dom- 
ing," said  the  lady,  a  little  loftily.     "As  I 
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just  told  you,  I  gave  Kate  all  the  charges  I 
considered  necessary ;  and  the  fault  must 
fall  where  it  belongs.  She  professed  to  be  a 
good  plain  cook  when  she  came  to  me,  and 
you  see  how  she  fulfils  her  promises,"  she 
added,  sarcastically. 

"Well,  it  isn't  my  province  to  look  after 
the  servants ;  but,  perhaps,  I  may  be  par- 
doned the  suggestion,  that  you  surely  ought 
to  know,  by  this  time,  the  value  of  a  green 
girl's  professions  ;  and,  moreover,  it  strikes 
me  that,  even  if  your  cook  be  thorough  and 
experienced,  you  might  sometimes  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  looking  into  your  own  kit- 
chen," retorted  Mr.  Deming,  with  consider- 
able irony  in  his  tones. 

Evidently  the  wife  found  that  she  would 
not  be  greatly  the  gainer  in  a  contest  of  sar- 
casm ;  so  she  took  refuge  in  the  old  cover  of 
venting  her  complaints  on  the  luckless  cook. 

"I'm  tired  to  death  of  stupid,  inefficient 
servants,  Augustus  !  They  're  enough  to  set 
a  woman  crazed ;  and  as  for  doing  half  their 
work  myself,  I  'd  rather  do  the  whole  without 
them." 

"As  you  like,  wife,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
give  you  carte  blanche  to  pay  good  wages  to 
capable  help  ;  and  if  such  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, probably  we  should  be  better  off  with- 
out any.  But  this  talk  is  foolish  and  useless. 
If  Kate  cannot  do  better,  dismiss  her  at  once, 
and  engage  another.  I  know  there  are  good 
cooks  in  this  city." 

"Well,  I,  for  one,  begin  to  despair  of  finding 
one!"  said  Mrs.  Deming,  in  a  complaining, 
injured  tone.  "If  by  chance  such  a  rarity 
should  appear,  she  would  prove  high-tem- 
pered and  extravagant ;  while  all  those  who 
profess,  like  Kate,  their  desire  to  be  taught, 
are  so  stupid  you  cannot  learn  them  any- 
thing. Oh,  dear !  I  'm  sick  of  it  all ;  and  I 
often  think  how  much  more  comfortable  and 
economical  it  would  be  if  we  should  break 
up  and  board  awhile,  as  so  many  families  are 
doing.  I  have  so  many  cares  and  troubles 
that  I  shall  sink  under  them  soon  unless 
some  change  occurs  to  me." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mr.  Deming 
replied  to  this  pathetic  recital  of  his  wife's 
grievances  ;  and,  meantime,  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a  dinner  of  bread  and  a  small 
quantity  of  "the  heart  of  the  pudding," 
scooped  from  beneath  its  hard,  scorm-like, 
encasing  crust.     At  length  he  spoke  :— 

"Wife,    you    well    know  my  mind    about 


boarding,  for  you  have  often  heard  me  re- 
count the  discomforts  of  my  bachelor  life 
while  I  was  tossed  about  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  but 
that  the  thought  of  a  cosy,  agreeable  home, 
was  one  of  the  temptations  marriage  held  out 
to  me — a  home  in  which  I  might  enjoy  my 
own  fireside,  table,  and  the  material  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  as  a  natural  sequence  of  our 
union  of  hearts  and  hands — and  I  hardly 
think  you  can  deny  that  I  have  always  been 
most  willing  to  provide  you  with  the  help 
necessary  to  lighten  your  household  duties." 

' '  No  one  denies  that,  Augustus ! ' '  responded 
Mrs.  Deming.  "But  if,  as  you  perceive, 
competent  help  cannot  be  had,  I  don't  per- 
ceive how  an  ill-cooked  dinner  is  to  be  pre- 
vented now  and  then.  Why,  you  don't 
know  anything  about  my  troubles  in  house- 
keeping. Men  never  do  }  They  think  they 
can  have  everything  in  order  on  the  shortest 
notice." 

"Do  you  really  want  to  break  up  and 
board,  Martha?"  asked  Mr.  Deming. 

"I  should  be  delighted  to.  Just  think  of 
the  comforts  we  could  have — a  good  table,  no 
care  of  a  house,  and  plenty  of  leisure  to  go 
out,  for  I  should  keep  Alice  to  take  care  of 
the  children.  You  know  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy,  Augustus  ;  but  I  never  expect  to 
arrive  at  that,  so  what 's  the  use  of  your  ask- 
ing the  question  ?" 

"  Martha,  I  will  give  my  consent.  Sudden 
as  my  decision  is,  and  I  never  dreamed  of  it 
till  I  sat  down  at  this  dinner-table,  it  is  made ; 
and  if  a  boarding-place  can  be  found,  we  will 
break  up  immediately.  So  you  need  give 
yourself  no  more  unhappiness  about  inexpe- 
rienced cooks,  or  the  many  cares  that  seem 
to  oppress  you  so  heavily." 

Mr.  Deming's  tone  was  decisive;  but,  some- 
how, his  wife  could  hardly  believe  that  his 
determination  was  real,  for  she  had  not 
dreamed  of  his  favoring  the  idea  which  she 
had  broached  more  by  way  of  excusing  tlie 
deficiencies  of  the  ill-cooked  dinner  than 
from  expecting  its  favorable  reception. 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Augustus?" 
she  asked,  half-hesitatingly. 

"Entirely,  wife,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 
"We  will  break  up  just  as  soon  as  I  find  a 
suitable  place,  and  I  will  commence  the  search 
this  very  afternoon.  And,  moreover,  we  will 
board  just  as  long  as  you  like." 

"And  that  will   be  one  long  while,    I  c.nn 
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assure  you ! ' '  replied  Mrs.  Deming.  Then  she 
asked,  "But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  fur- 
niture ?  Hadn't  we  better  save  sufficient  to 
furnish  our  rooms,  and  send  the  rest  to  the 
auction  sales?" 

**  Perhaps  we  will  select  enough  for  our 
■use  ;  or,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  know  of  a 
friend  who  would  like  to  take  a  furnished 
house  off  our  hands.  He  is  Hobart,  my  junior 
partner,  who  is  about  getting  married ;  and 
it  may  be  kicky  for  us  that  there  are  some 
left  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  insist  upon 
setting  up  housekeeping.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  I  heard  him  inquiring  about  a 
house.     So  that  matter  can  soon  be  settled." 

When  Mr.  Deming  returned  to  his  store 
that  afternoon,  his  wife  was  left  ia  a  state  of 
bewildered  delight. 

'*  If  anybody  had  come  this  morning,  and 
told  me  of  this,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it!" 
she  soliloquized.  *'What  has  come  over 
Augustus  ?  I  never  dreamed  he  would  agree 
to  it  when  I  spoke.  But  it 's  all  settled  so 
delightfully ;  and  I  shall  hold  him  to  his 
promise  to  board  as  long  as  I  like.  What  a 
blessed  change,  to  escape  all  the  vexations 
and  troubles  of  housekeeping,  that  ar.e  wear- 
ing me  out  so  fast.  I'll  begin  preparations 
this  very  day !" 

Two  weeks  later,  so  vigorously  had  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deming  executed  their  decision,  they 
were  installed  in  a  suit  of  three  rooms  in  a 
first  class  boarding-house  on  a  genteel  street 
near  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  Mrs. 
Deming  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  ordering 
a  completely  new  outfit  of  furniture  for  their 
apartments,  an  occupation  which,  despite  her 
expressed  distastes  of  "trouble,"  seemed  in 
nowise  to  weigh  upon  her  heavily. 

Mr.  Deming  said  nothing,  either  by  way  of 
expressing  himself  satisfied  or  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  On  a  sudden  an 
entire  change  seemed  to  have  come  over 
him,  metamorphosing  the  former  outspoken, 
decided  man  into  a  subdued,  quiet  personage. 
As  his  wife  expressed  herself  to  a  lady  friend, 
"  She  was  having  it  all  her  own  way,  for  she 
had  at  last  convinced  Mr.  Deming  that  it 
was  much  the  best  plan  to  board,  and  so 
escape  housekeeping  with  all  its  cares  and 
troubles." 

But  this  unusual  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  expression-  that  now 
and  then  appeared  in  eye  and  feature  be- 
tokened that,  though  apparently  submissive 
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to  the  order  of  the  new  regime,  there  was  a 
keeping  back  of  something,  which  might,  one 
day,  result  in  an  unexpected  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  and  a  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  form  of  government.  And,  could  the 
wife  have  penetrated  his  thoughts,  she  would 
have  seen  that  he  had  a  little  plan  of  his  own, 
which  might  work  to  fulfilment  with  the  com- 
plete change  which  this  new  life  brought  to 
her. 

Time  passed,  the  autumn  and  the  winter 
months  lapsed  by,  and  the  return  of  spring 
brought  warmer  days  and  closer  nights  to 
the  crowded  city.  Meantime,  was  Mrs.  Dem- 
ing as  happy  as  she  had  expected  to  be  in  her 
new  abode  ? 

At  first,  the  novelty  of  freedom  from  all 
care  and  the  leisure  for  calls  and  shopping 
thus  affoi-ded  her  seemed  very  delightful  to 
her  ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  unvarying 
routine  of  boarding-house  life  continued,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  she  found  a  little  monotony 
creeping  in  upon  her  days.  At  first,,  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  have  her  rooms  put  in  order 
by  a  deft-handed  servant ;  to  go*  down  to 
meals,  concerning  whose  "component  parts" 
she  had  no  previous  knowledge;  to  enter  the 
lists  of  that  principal  occupation  of  fashion- 
able boarding-house  ladies,  viz.,  endeavoring 
to  outshine  Mrs.  Alaraode,  who  sat  over  oppo- 
site at  dinner ;  to  know  no  care  beyond  arrang- 
ing the  books  on  her  centre-table,  revive  her 
neglected  music,  and  direct  the  making  of 
her  own  and  children's  wardrobe,  and  now 
and  then  to  have  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist 
with  her  fellow  boarders  ;  but  by  and  by  a 
sort  of  weariness  began  to  creep  over  her, 
and  the  suit  of  rooms,  whose  occupancy  she 
had  coveted  as  a  palace,  grew  confining  as 
prison  walls.  Mrs.  Deming  had  been  brought 
up  to  perform  some  portion  of  the  duties  of 
her  girlhood  home,  and  during  her  early 
married  life  she  had  never  desired  to  evade 
housewifely  cares  ;  but  now,  restricted  to  the 
limits  of  her  own  rooms,  with  no  healthy, 
absorbing  home  duties  to  call  into  play  the 
faculties  of  her  naturally  active  nature,  she 
began  to  realize  that  possibly  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  desiring  to  escape  from  her  former 
pleasant  and  comfortable  home. 

But  all  this  knowledge  did  not  come  to  her 
at  once,  or,  if  it  did,  she  withheld  the  confes- 
sion ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  winter  had  passed, 
and  the  spring  months  liad  lapsed  into  sum- 
mer, that  she  was  on  the  point  of  acknow- 
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ledging  the  fact  that  she  had  not  found  that 
happiness  she  had  anticipated  in  her  care- 
free life,  and,  even  then,  it  might  not  liave 
been  confessed,  but  for  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way  and  rouse  the  stagnated  mother-love  of 
'  lier  heart. 

A  severe  illness  fell  upon  little  Anna ;  and 
for  over  a  mouth  the  sufferer  lay  upon  her 
bed,  tossiug  in  a  fever  which  depended  for  its 
alleviation  as  much  upon  exceeding  quiet  as 
good  nursing.  But  in  that  large,  fashionable 
boarding-house,  not  far  removed  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  the  city,  how  could  such 
quiet  be  obtained  ?  Some  foot  was  always  on 
the  staircase  or  in  the  hall ;  some  door  was 
always  opening  or  closing;  some  servant  was 
always  uttering  her  loudest  tone  when  she 
should  have  been  stillest ;  some  cry  was 
always  coming  up  from  the  pavement  below, 
or  tinkle  of  horse-oar  bell  from  the  neighbor- 
ing street ;  and  so,  amid  all  the  din  and 
clamor,  and  the  long,  warm  June  days  and 
nights  of  the  early  summer,  poor  little  Anna 
struggled  through  the  rioting  fever,  and  barely 
escaped  its  clutch  with  the  breath  of  life  on 
her  wan  lips. 

Oae  evening,  weary  and  worn  with  watch- 
ing, Mrs.  Deming  fairly  broke  down. 

"Oh  !  Augustus,  if  we  could  only  get  away 
from  here,  Anna  would  have  a  chance  to  re- 
cover ;  but  it  is  so  noisy  in  this  house,  that 
I  'm  afraid  of  the  consequences.  Doctor  Al- 
cott  says  she  needs  perfect  quiet.  Oh,  dear ! 
if  we  were  only  back  in  our  own  still,  cool,  well- 
ventilated  house  now  !  Why  did  I  ever  desire 
to  break  up  housekeeping  and  leave  it  ?  I 
must  have  been  crazed — I  must  indeed  !"  and 
her  sobs  attested  the  truth  of  her  Avords  as 
she  leaned  her  head  wearily  on  her  husband's 
shoulder. 

It  would  have  been  Mr.  Deming's  time  to 
triumph  at  this  confession,  which  had  come 
to  him  in  a  little  different  manner  than  he 
had  anticipated  ;  but  the  illness  of  their  only 
daughter  had  softened  both  their  hearts. 

"My  dear  wife,  I  regret  with  you  that  we 
ever  left  our  home,  but  the  past  cannot  be 
recalled,  so  let  us  not  borrow  trouble  over 
sorrowful  reflections!"  he  said,  tenderly. 

"But,  if  we  were  only  back  there,  again!" 
S'he  said,  appeal  ingly. 

"That  is  impossible,  at  present,  for  Ilobart 
took  a  lease  of  the  house  for  one  year.  He 
would  have  liked  it  for  three ;  but,  very  for- 


tunately, I  did  not  grant  it."  (Mr.  Deming 
did  not  think  best  to  explain  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  in  his  wife's  views  had 
induced  this  reservation.)  "  So  you  x)erceive 
that  we  can't  return  till  the  year  is  up,  which 
is  the  twentieth  of  October,  you  know ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  must  try  and  get  along 
here  till  our  daughter  is  able  to  be  moved, 
at  least." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  afraid  that  will  never  be  !  Poor 
little  Anna  will  stay  here  and  die  !"  exclaimed 
the  mother,  now  thoroughly  excited.  "Why 
did  I  act  so  foolishly?  What  evil  spirit  of 
unrest  took  possession  of  me,  to  make  me 
imagine  I  should  be  happier  out  of  our  own 
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I  have  never  enjoyed  much   here, 


limited  to  these  few  rooms,  with  no  healthy 
exercise,  living  just  the  most  inane,  profitless 
life  a  woman  ever  lived,  without  any  of  the 
sweet  influences  of  a  private,  secluded  home. 
I  can  realize  now  that  God  wisely  designed 
for  families  to  live  together  in  the  sanctitude 
of  their  own  homes,  and  not  in  this  hollow, 
artificial  manner ;  and  it  was  my  selfishness 
that  led  me  to  prefer  my  own  ease  to  your 
happiness  and  the  health  of  our  children  ; 
and  my  punishment  is  but  just.  I  thought 
my  cares  were  great  before  ;  but  I  never 
knew  real  trouble  till  now.  Oh,  I  cannot 
stay  here  another  day,  Augustus,  and  let 
poor  little  Anna  die  !" 

Mr.  Deming  was  much  affected,  and  his 
tone  was  very  tremulous  as  he  strove  to  re- 
assure her,  and  filled  with  a  grave  tenderness 
that  came  from  the  depths  of  his  manly  heart. 

"My  poor  wife,  I  am  aware  that  we  have 
all  suffered  inconvenience  and  the  loss  of 
some  portion  of  our  health  and  happiness  by 
the  sacrifice  of  our  comfortable  home;  I  knew 
full  well  that  this  would  be  the  case,  even 
while  I  was  consenting  to  your  wishes ;  but  I 
saw  that  you  would  never  be  brought  to 
realize  this  until  taught  by  the  stern  teacher, 
Experience.  But  cheemp,  Martha!  The  les- 
son may  not,  after  all,  be  too  dearly  bought; 
the  evil  may  not  be  past  remedy.  Doctor 
Alcott  assures  me  that  our  little  daughter 
has  passed  the  crisis  of  her  disease,  and  I 
hope  now  for  her  convalescence.  That  cannot 
be  brought  about  speedily,  however,  for  she 
is  greatly  reduced;  and  I  have  been  thinking 
of  a  plan  whereby  she,  and  the  rest  of  us, 
may  improve  in  health  and  comfort  until 
such  time  as  we  can  return  to  our  old  life 
again.     As  soon  as  Anna  can  bear  removal, 
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you  had  better  take  her,  with  little  Herbert 
and  nurse  Alice,  into  the  country  not  far 
from  town,  where  I  can  go  out  every  night, 
and  remain  till  the  cool  weather,  when  you 
can  return  here,  or  to  some  other  boarding- 
house,  until  Hobart's  lease  is  up  next  Oc- 
tober." 

"Don't  ask  rae  to  come  back  to  town  till 
we  can  take  our  own  house  again  I"  said  Mrs. 
Deming,  with  energy.  "  Wherever  we  go,  I 
wiil  stay  until  tlien.  I  have  had  enough  of 
boarding." 

*'Very  well,  then,  Martha!"  replied  her 
husband,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "I  didn't 
dream  that  your  cure  would  be  effected  so 
quickly.  We  will  get  away  from  here  as  soon 
as  practicable  ;  and  I  hope  that,  when  we  do 
return,  it  will  be  to  a  happy,  contented  life, 
under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree," 

*•  Indeed  it  will,  Augustus  !"  returned  Mrs. 
Deming,  with  emphasis.  "You  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  experience  of  my  past  eight 
months'  life  has  learned  me  a  lesson  for  all 
my  future,  that,  however  much  I  fretted 
over  the  often  imaginary  cares  and  vexations 
of  housekeeping,  I  never  knew  what  real 
trouble  was  until  I  took  up  the  hollow,  home- 
destroying,  artificial  life  of  boarding." 


TRUE  POWER. 
There  is  a  truly  noble  sway  of  man  over 
man  ;  one  which  it  is  our  honor  to  seek  and 
exert ;  which  is  earned  by  well-doing  ;  which 
is  a  chief  recompense  of  virtue.  We  refer  to 
the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  and  great 
mind  over  other  minds,  by  which  it  brings 
them  into  sympathy  with  itself.  Far  from 
condemning  this,  we  are  anxious  to  hold  it 
forth  as  the  purest  glory  which  virtuous  am- 
bition can  propose.  The  power  of  awakening, 
enlightening,  elevating  our  fellow-creatures, 
may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  called  divine, 
for  there  is  no  agency  of  God  so  beneficent 
and  sublime  as  that  which  He  exerts  on  ra- 
tional natures,  and  by  which  He  assimilates 
them  to  himself.  This  sway  over  other  souls 
is  the  surest  test  of  greatness.  We  admire, 
indeed,  the  energy  which  subdues  the  ma- 
terial creation  or  develops  the  physical  re- 
sources of  a  State.  But  it  is  a  nobler  might 
which  calls  forth  the  intellectual  and  moral 
resources  of  a  people,  which  communicates 
new  impulses  to  society,  throws  into  circula- 
tion   new    and    stirring    thoughts,   gives    the 


mind  a  new  consciousness  of  its  faculties,  and 
rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to  an  unconquer- 
able purpose  of  well-doing.  This  spiritual 
power  is  worth  all  other.  To  improve  man's 
outward  condition  is  a  secondary  agency,  and 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  gives  the  means  of 
inward  growth.  The  most  glorious  minister 
of  God  on  earth  is  he  who  speaks  with  a 
life-giving  energy  to  other  minds,  breathing 
into  them  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and 
strengthening  them  to  suffer  in  a  good  cause, 
and  lifting  them  above  the  senses  and  the 
world. 


THE  CHANGE. 

BY    CLARA    AUGUSTA. 

I  REMEMBER  When  the  sunrise  thrilled 

My  soul  with  grandest  bliss. 
And  when  I  sat  ecstatic  'neath 

The  morning's  sacred  kiss  ; 
When  rarely  gorgeous  seemed  the  ski&s 

As  those  we  see  in  dreams, 
When  gold  and  emerald  lean  above 

Soft-gliding,  crystal  streams. 
At  sunset,  ah,  sometimes  it  seemed 

The  sundering  veil  was  rent, 
That  hides  from  mortal  eyes  the  land 

Beyond  the  firmament: 
For  when  around  the  sunset  hills 

The  crimson  clouds  were  rolled, 
In  dim,  weird  distance  were  spread  out 

The  streets  of  living  gold  ! 

There  is  a  change !  Are  those  rare  skies 

Less  radient  than  of  old? 
The  vivid  crimson,  has  it  failed  ? 

Grown  tarnished  is  the  gold  ? 
I  cannot  tell ;  there  seems  a  laok, 

Vague,  something  undefined. 
For  all  earth's  varied  glories  seem 

With  sadness  underlined. 
Change!  solemn  change!  thy  stem,  cold  hand 

Is  laid  alike  on  all ! 
The  loathsome,  and  the  beautiful 

Before  thy  fiat  fall  ; 
But,  ah,  I  know  the  dismal  change 

That  hangs  the  earth  with  gloom, 
Is  born  within  my  weary  heart. 

Where  yawns  an  open  tomb  ! 


Rely  upon  Yourself. — Never  ask  a  favor. 
It  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  supplicate  ;  and 
asking  a  favor  even  from  your  dearest  friend, 
or  your  nearest  relative,  is  only  a  mild  form 
of  supplication.  Get  what  you  want  by  your 
own  unaided  exertioni*,  or  go  without  it. 
There  is  more  dignity  in  penury,  no  matter 
how  abject,  coupled  with  independence,  tliau 
in,  indolent  comfort  gained  through  the  giant 
of  a  favor. 
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"Do  all  I  will,  I  cannot  please  him,"  mur- 
mured Helen  Grangely,  seating  herself  sor- 
rowfully, and  lifting  her  sewing.  "Someway 
he  does  not  seem  like  his  old  self.  Has  travel 
altered  him,  I  wonder?  Alas!  I  fear  he  only 
cares  for  wealth,  now.  The  pleasant  associa- 
tions of  his  youth  are  as  nothing  to  him  ;  I 
can  scarcely  waken  a  smile  when  I  speak 
of  his  childhood.  The  brother  I  adored  is 
changed  indeed !" 

It  was  a  pretty  room  in  an  old  stone  man- 
sion, that  in  which  Helen  Grangely  sat.  Ve- 
ritable ivy — though  this  was  an  American 
home — began  stretching  up  its  glossy  tendrils 
to  cling  to  the  rough  face  of  the  gray  case- 
ment. Glistening  vines  peeped  in  at  the 
window.  The  house  had  once  been  a  parson- 
age, and  the  squarely-built  Episcopal  church, 
with  its  one  stained  window,  stood  close  by 
the  wall  of  the  Grangely  garden.  Within  all 
was  neat  and  tasteful.  Sunshine,  flowers, 
and  a  few  choice  pictures  brightened  the  wall. 
Helen  herself  seemed  an  added  adornment, 
though  she  was  neither  richly  attired  nor 
handsome.  Even  plain  was  the  face  that 
usually  smiled  in  untroubled  serenity.  Her 
only  beauty  lay  in  the  soft  abundant  tresses 
and  the  clear  brown  eyes,  in  each  of  whose 
depths  seemed  a  soul  entire.  As  she  sat  by 
the  pleasant  window,  her  expression  was 
troubled  and  her  cheeks  pale.  Helen  was 
an  orphan.  Seven  years  before  her  father 
had  died,  leaving,  as  an  inheritance  for  her 
brother  and  herself,  this  house  and  a  few 
thousands  well  invested. 

Horace  Grangely  was  four  years  younger 
than  herself — she  was  twenty-nine.  You  see 
she  had,  as  the  expressive  phrase  is,  "turned 
the  corner."  She  had  refused  three  good 
offers,  solely  because  her  heart  was  bound  up 
in  her  brother's  welfare.  Most  faithfully  had 
she  performed  the  trust  promised  to  her  mo- 
ther twenty  years  before,  when  scarcely  more 
than  a  babe  herself,  to  her  was  intrusted  tho 
welfare  of  this  beautiful  child.  The  boy  had 
inherited  his  mother's  loveliness,  and  Helen 
worshipped  him — no  less  now  when  his  man- 
hood scarcely  equalled  her  prediction  or  an- 
swered to  her  loving  care  and  kindness. 

And  now  Helen  cared  very  little  for  mar- 
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riage.  She  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  home  in 
which  she  had  been  born — where  she  had 
closed  the  eyes  of  father  and  mother.  If 
Horace  bi'ought  home  a,  wife,  she  said  to  her- 
self, she  would  never  be  in  the  way.  Of 
course,  she  must  give  up  her  reign  as  mis- 
tress, take  her  corner,  and  her  few  duties, 
and  be  content ;  but  that  she  should  ever  be 
obliged  to  give  up  that  cherished  home, 
never  once  occurred  to  her.  Horace  was 
changed — she  said  to  herself — but  it  must  be 
his  business  troubled  him,  or  he  did  not 
make  money  fast  enough. 

In  the  same  town  resided  Captain  Thorpe — 
a  man  who  had  seen  service  in  Mexico,  and 
who,  though  nearing  his  fiftieth  year,  still 
bore  himself  with  soldierly  erectness,  and 
wore  the  frank,  happy  look  of  youth  upon  a 
yet  unwrinkled  brow.  Unexampled  prosperity 
had,  perhaps,  aided  him  in  thus  warding  off 
the  approaches  of  Time — that  and  his  own 
genial,  lovely  spirit.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
old  friends  who  still  visited  the  Grangelys,  to 
the  manifest  pleasure  of  Nancy  Tibbs,  a  gray 
old  housekeeper,  who  deluded  herself  with 
the  pleasing  thought  that  he  was  looking  for 
a  wife,  and  some  day  would  pop  the  question 
— to  her.  Captain  Thorpe  was  a  widower  with 
one  child,  not  yet  twenty.  Madge  Wildfire — 
her  father  called  her — was  as  unlike  him  in 
disposition  as  it  was  possible  for  one  so  near 
of  kin  to  be.  A  dashing,  ill-bred  girl,  yet  a 
beauty,  she  contrived  to  keep  the  handsome 
house,  of  which  she  was  nominally  the  mis- 
tress, in  as  much  excitement  as  if  they  lived 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  fashionable  city  circle. 
How  she  made  so  many  acquaintances  it  was 
impossible  to  tell,  but  every  day  carriages 
came  driving  up  to  the  house  with  her  dear 
friends  to  visit  or  to  carry  her  away,  and  the 
captain  said  h«  never  could  spend  a  quiet 
evening,  unless  it  was  at  his  old  friends',  the 
Grangelys.  He  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
passing  three  evenings  in  a  week  with  Helen's 
father;  he  still  kept  up  the  practice  with 
Helen,  and,  wonderful  to  state,  there  was  no 
scandal.  To  be  sure  Miss  Helen  looked  upon 
him  as  upon  a  father,  and  to  be  sure  Miss 
Nancy,  grim  and  gray,  straight  and  a  trifle 
og-reish,  inasmuch  as  she  had  but  one  eye, 
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■was  invariably  present  with  her  knitting. 
The  captain  always  walked  in  uuceremoni- 
eusly,  said  "Good  evening,  Miss  Helen," 
bowed  to  Miss  Nancy,  and  turned  to  his 
favorite  seat,  a  green  velvet  arm-chair ;  then 
Helen  wheeled  the  little  round  table  forward, 
brought  out  the  pearl-faced  dominoes,  and 
quietly  played,  saying  little  until  after  the 
game  was  finished.  Then  the  captain  would 
brighten  up,  give  some  reminiscence  of  his 
early  life,  his  campaign,  or  call  to  mind  some 
pleasing  recollection  of  her  father,  until  the 
clock  struck  ten,  when,  with  the  same  quiet 
ceremony,  he  took  leave  of  the  housekeeper, 
Miss  Helen,  and  the  house. 

On  one  of  these  evenings  Horace  Grangely 
left  his  sister  in  a  strange  mood,  and  sauntered 
over  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Ada  Thorpe,  the 
spoiled  beauty  of  Chestnut  Grove,  as  the 
captain's  noble  residence  was  named.  Horace 
looked  very  handsome,  it  must  be  confessed. 
Foreign  travel  had  improved  him  in  some 
respects.  It  was  quite  near  dusk  when  he 
reached  the  great  gate  leading  to  the  avenue 
from  which  the  house  could  be  seen. 

"I  do  hope  Ada  will  be  alone  for  once,  this 
evening,"  he  said,  almost  pettishly. 

A  beautiful  little  spaniel  came  out  to  meet 
him ;  not  far  beyond  the  white  trailing  flounces 
of  a  rich  dress  could  be  seen.  It  was  Ada, 
just  ascending  to  the  portico.  She  turned, 
smiled,  and  tripped  towards  him. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  said  in 
sweet,  airy  tones;  "there  isn't  a  soul  here; 
papa  has  gone,  you  know,  and  I  was  getting 
so  lonesome." 

"  And  I  am  better  company  than  none,  I 
suppose." 

"Why,  Horace,  how  cross!  You  know 
better,  or  ought  to  by  this  time ;  at  least, 
you  know  that,  next  to  papa,  you  are  the 
best  friend  I  have." 

They  had  now  reached  the  drawing-room, 
an  apai;tment  of  spacious  dimensions,  lighted 
by  noble  windows,  hung  with  splendid  paint- 
ings, all  things  speaking  of  luxury  and  beauty. 
Ada  threw  herself  into  an  easy-chair;  Horace 
drew  up  an  embroidered  hassock,  and  sat  at 
her  feet. 

"Shall  I  ring  for  lights?"  she  asked. 

"No,  no!  the  moon  will  be  up  in  a  few 
moments ;  besides,  I  grudge  every  instant  I 
spend  with  you ;  some  of  those  spoonies  may 
be  here  from  town,  and  then  farewell  to  all 
comfort. ' ' 


The  girl  shook  her  light  curls,  and  laughsd 
merrily.  She  was  very  beautiful,  though  child- 
ishly so.  Her  blue  eyes  were  clear  and  shin- 
ing, always  dancing  with  mirth,  for,  like  her 
father,  she  enjoyed  life,  but  to  one  who 
studied  their  changing  moods  there  was  no 
heart  in  them.  Her  cheeks  were  rose-red ; 
her  brow,  in  truth,  white  as  driven  snow ; 
her  teeth  were  small  and  even  as  pearls ;  her 
lips  fragrant  and  dewy  as  those  of  an  infant. 
She  had  never  known  a  sorrow,  never  suf- 
fered a  day's  serious  illness,  never  been  de- 
nied a  wish.  Since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
it  was  now  ten  years,  she  had  been  the  chief 
idol  of  her  father's  heart.  He  had  petted 
and  spoiled  her,  unconscious  of  the  injury 
he  was  doing,  iiappy  when  she  was  pleased, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  as  good 
and  fair  as  she  seemed,  utterly  unconscious 
of  her  great  selfishness.  This  girl  it  was  who 
was  the  supreme  object  of  Horace  Grangely's 
affections. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
she  said,  merrily,  "to  calt  my  friends  by  such 
names." 

"Do  you  think  I  class  myself  with  those 
fellows  ?  Look  at  Dick  Harland  ;  what  does 
he  know  except  to  feel  his  moustache  and 
say  /?  Then  there's  that  brainless  David- 
son, and  yet  you  called  me  one  of  your 
friends." 

"  Well,  and  what,  pray,  would  you  have  me 
call  you?"  she  asked,  lightly. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  ?"  he  cried,  catch- 
ing and  detaining  her  hand — "I  want  to  call 
you  my  wife."  There,  it  was  said;  her 
cheeks  crimsoned,  her  heart  fluttered,  for  she 
loved  this  laaau  with  all  her  poor  capacity. 

"Say,  Ada,  may  I  ever  have  that  suprefne 
happiness  ?  I  know  I  am  not  rich,  I  cannot 
offer  you  a  splendid  home,  but  I  will  wait ; 
my  business  is  good,  your  father  approves  of 
my  intentions,  and,  you  will  never  be  loved 
as  I  love  you." 

"Do  not  they  all  say  that?"  asked  Ada, 
hiding  her  hot  face  on  his  shoulder,  for  he 
had  risen  on  one  knee  that  rested  now  on  the 
hassock. 

"I  never  said  it  to  any  other  woman,"  he 
whispered. 

"I  believe  I  could  be  your  wife,"  at  last 
she  sa*id,  softly,  "but  for  one  thing." 

'*  And  what  is  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  never  could  go  to  your  house  as  its 
mistress  while  your  sister  is  there.     I  cannot 
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like  her,  and,  besides,  there  must  be  but  one 
mistress." 

"You  don't  know  Helen,"  he  answered, 
after  a  momentary  surprise.  "She  is  one  of 
the  best  of  sisters." 

"That  may  be;  but  I  would  never,  never 
live  with  her,"  pouted  the  spoiled  beauty. 

"  But  I  am  her  protector,  Ada.  She  has  no 
other  home;  she  was  born  there." 

"Well,  what  of  that?  She  ought  not  to 
expect  to  stay  if  you  marry.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  places.  You  could  hire  a 
small  tenement  or  some  rooms  for  her,  you 
know.  As  for  the  old  house,  I  like  it  vastly, 
much  better  than  this,  it 's  such  a  dear  ro- 
mantic place,  and  I  should  fancy  fitting  it  up 
and  living  there  so  much,  but  it  must  be 
alone.  I  couldn't  consent  to  share  your  affec- 
tions with  another,  and  I  have  a  perfect  horror 
of  old  maid  sisters-in-law." 

Horace  looked  grave  for  a  moment,  then 
stealing  a  glance  at  the  bright  face,  his  reso- 
lution gave  way. 

"Helen  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  Ada, 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  child.  How  can  you 
think  me  so  ungrateful  as  to  turn  her  from 
my  house — her  home  ?  No,  no,  you  must  see 
more  of  lier  and  learn  to  love  her,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will.  Besides,  she  thinks  so  much 
of  vay  interests,  she  would  give  up  every 
comfort  for  my  sake,  and  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  interfere  at  all  with  your  plans.  In- 
stead of  that  you  would  find  her  a  most  valu- 
able assistant." 

Ada  shook  her  pretty  head. 

"I  like  the  house,  I  could  be  very  happy 
there,  but  I  won't  live  there  with  your  sister," 
and  there  she  was  obstinate. 

"Well,  well,  we  '11  see  what  can  be  done," 
said  Horace;  "meantime  let  us  dismiss  all 
caj*e,  and  only  live  for  the  present  hour." 

The  conversation  told,  however,  upon  the 
young  man.  He  thought  of  it  at  all  times, 
in  all  places.  How  to  manage  to  please  Ada, 
and  not  wound  the  good  kind  heart  of  his 
sister,  wa^  the  question  he  could  never 
answer.  If  he  had  been  the  man  he  should 
have  been,  he  would  have  realized  how  com- 
pletely selfish  his  future  bride  had  proved 
herself,  and  even  how  thoroughly  heartless ; 
but  he  was  infatuated.  The  prospect  of 
winning  a  fortune  with  so  beautiful  a  bride 
intoxicated  him.  Ho  grew  to  look  upon  his 
sister  almost  in  the  light  of  an  interloper, 
and   unconsciously  became    a   little   cold,    a 


trifle  morose.  Helen  was  one  of  those  quiet 
persons  who  bear  all  things,  even  cruelty, 
with  patience,  and  hide  their  grief  in  some 
secret,  sacred  chamber  till  it  consumes  even 
life  itself.  She  rarely  talked  with  her  brother 
now.  At  breakfast  and  tea — he  took  his  din- 
ners in  town — they  sat  face  to  faoe  quite 
silent,  or  if  he  talked,  it  was  in  so  abstracted 
a  manner  that  it  was  no  pleasure. 

It  was  some  little  failure  of  hers  that  had 
elicited  the  exclamation  at  the  commencement 
of  this  story. 

"  Do  all  I  will,  I  cannot  please  him." 

She  never  dreamed  of  the  real  cause. 
She  knew  that  Horace  loved  the  captain's 
daughter,  and  was  confident  that  she  must 
be  worthy  of  him,  though  she  was  very  young 
and  very  gay. 

Miss  Nancy  came  in  immediately  after,  and 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  lamps. 

"And  what  has  come  over  master  Horace  ?" 
she  asked,  as  she  bustled  about,  intent  upon 
seeing  that  the  great  easy-chair  was  in  its 
place,  for  the  captain  was  coming.  "He  used 
to  be  such  a  pleasant  tempered  lad,"  she 
went  on,  "and  now  it's  a  quick  word  or 
none  at  all.  I  'm  sure  that  little  witch  of 
the  captain's  has  done  it.  I  never  could 
abide  her  or  her  proud  ways.  Indeed,  Miss 
Helen,  you  look  ill  to-night." 

"Oh!  no,  I  am  very  well,"  said  Helen, 
struggling  with  her  tears,  for  the  old  lady's 
speech  coincided  with  her  thoughts,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  feel  that  the  bright,  baby- 
faced  Ada  had  not  only  all  his  love,  but  the 
place  that  used  to  be  hers,  even  the  sweet 
affection  that  her  motherless  heart  had  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

"I   think   it's    likely    Horace   works    too         JJ 
hard,"  she    said,   laying   aside   her   sewing.  ™ 

"He  is  so  ambitious,  and  besides  he  will  be 
married  soon,  you  know ;  of  course,  he  can 
scarcely  think  of  anything  else." 

"I  suppose  so.  And  if  he  brings  that 
merry  young  thing  here,  you  and  I  will  have 
to  go,  I  expect." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Helen, 
almost  angrily. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Helen,  perhaps  I  spoke  too 
confidently,  but  I  have  always  been  used  to 
saying  anything  I  chose,  and  the  thought 
popped  out.  You  see  I  know  Miss  Ada's 
maid,  and — but  there,  I've  no  right  to  be 
telling  tales." 
.  "Of  course  not,   Nancy,"  said    Helen,    in 
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the  same  severe  tones.  "You  do  my  biotber 
a  great  injustice  in  supposing  liim  capable  of 
so  dreadful  a  t-iiiug  as  to  turn  his  only  sister 
out  of  her  home.  To  be  sure,  if  he  brings 
tlie  captain's  daughter  here  as  his  wife,  I 
shall  retire  to  my  own  part  of  the  house,  and 
neither  meddle  nor  make;  it  isn't  my  way. 
Ske  will  be  mistress  here  then,  and  the  only 
mistress.  If  she  wishes  advice  or  counsel  in 
any  way,  she  must  come  to  me  ;  I  shall  force 
neither  upou  her.  How  could  you  think  of 
such  an  awful  thing  ?  My  dear  brother  Horace, 
to  whom  I  have  been  more  a  mother  than 
a  sister,  turn  me  out  of  doors!" 

"I'm  sure,  miss,  I'd  no  call  to  hint  at 
suc!i  a  thing,"  said  Miss  Nancy,  demurely. 
"It  only  came  into  my  head  because — well, 
no  matter  why — it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do  ; 
I  hope  you  won't  think  of  it  again,"  she 
said,  quite  penitent. 

"Of  course  not,  it  would  set  me  wild,"  re- 
plied Helen,  leaving  the  room. 

"Then  you  '11  be  set  wild,  sooner  or  later, 
poor  thing,"  muttered  the  gray  housekeeper, 
looking  after  her,  and  standing  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  "To  think  she's  that 
old,  and  no  husband  to  care  for  her,  and  that 
little  chit 's  coming  liere  to  order  her  off  if 
she  chooses.  Oh,  I  am  glad  I  never  got  mar- 
ried," she  added  fiercely  ;  "  for  to  get  married 
and  to  die,  and  to  leave  a  child — no,  two 
cliildren — and  one  of  'em  to  be  treated  so, 
would  kill  me  ;  it  surely  would.  And  'twill 
kill  her,  I  'm  thinking,  she 's  that  tender 
liearted.  Dear  Lord,  just  see  how  she 's 
tended,  and  coddled  him,  and  fussed  over 
him,  and  given  up  all  her  own  pleasure  just 
for  this !  It 's  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
ought  to  stand ;  and  if  he  does  do  it,  I  '11  give 
him  a  piece  of  vnj  mind." 

Helen  had  taken  the  way  up  stairs,  and 
gone,  she  knew  not  why,  into  her  brother's 
room.  One  window  overlooked  the  little  old 
graveyard,  and  there  she  seated  herself.  She 
did  not  blame  her  brother  for  wishing  to  bring 
a  new  mistress,  but  could  it  be  possible  that 
he  was  growing  tired  of  her  presence  ?  Why 
should  he  change  towards  her  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  the  new  happiness  should  make  his 
heart  warmer  and  tenderer  towards  every- 
body. If  it  was  so,  oh !  why  could  she  not 
lie  down  and  die  ?  It  would  be  better  to  sleep 
beside  the  parents  whose  white  head-stone 
glistened  even  through  the  coming  darkness. 

Hasty  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 


and,  almost  before  she  could  move,  her  brother 
entered. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  here  for, 
Helen?"  he  asked,  carelessly.  "Do  you  air 
your  lively  fancies  by  brooding  over  tomb- 
stones ?  Why,  what's  the  matter?  You're 
crying,  I  believe." 

"I  was  thinking — it  is  nothing,"  she  said. 
"  Sometimes  I  am  a  little  lonesome,  and  I 
come  up  here  to  think  of  those  who  are  gone." 

That  touched  him.  He  would  have  given 
the  world  to  say,  "  You  shall  not  long  be  lone- 
some. I  shall  bring  a  pretty  wife  here,  and 
you  will  be  company  for  each  othei',"  but 
the  impulse  was  checked;  he  knew  it  could, 
not  be,  and  he  was  not  prepared  for  sacrifice. 
Helen  had  glided  out  again,  neither  protesting: 
nor  excusing;  it  was  not  her  way. 

"I  suppose  it's  the  same  with  all  old 
maids!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  giving  an 
angry  twitch  to  his  collar.  "What  in  the 
world  makes  Ada  so  afraid  of  her  ?  To  be 
sure,  she's  no  ornament,  a  little  plain  and 
grave,  old  fashioned,  and  all  that;  but  she  's 
a  good  girl,  and  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 

Kind !  how  was  he,  the  selfish,  handsome 
fellow,  ever  to  know  the  real  strength  and 
depth  of  that  kindness,  since  he  had  not  one 
particle  of  real  heroism  about  him  ? 

Helen  had  dried  her  eyes  and  glided  down 
stairs  to  be  ready  for  the  quiet  visit  of  tho 
captain.  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
times  when  the  faded  damask  furniture  was. 
new,  and  she,  a  child  intensely  alive  to  plea- 
sure or  to  pain,  had  sat  on  her  father's  knee,, 
or  stood  by  his  side  while  he  played  dominoes 
with  the  captain.  The  lights  seemed  brighter 
then  as  well  as  the  furniture  ;  love  folded  its 
wings  about  her,  for  her  father  had  been  very 
proud  and  fond  of  her.  From  this  reverie 
she  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  sharp — 

"Hang  it!" 

"What's  the  matter,  Horace?"  she  cried, 
springing  to  her  feet. 

"One  of  your  confounded  needles,  liere  ;  I've 
run  it  through  my  finger.  What  in  the  world 
do  you  leave  needles  about  for  ?  Oh,  no  matter, 
you  needn't  see  it!  I  dare  say  the  ache  will 
stop  soon;"  and  so  he  left  her  with  agony  in 
her  heart.  When  had  he  spoken  to  her  before 
like  that  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  approaching 
footsteps  she  would  have  fled  from  the  room, 
and  sought  in  tears  and  prayer  some  little 
consolation  for  her  sorrow.  The  captain 
seemed  more  joliy  than  over  when  he  entered. 
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Lis  blue  eyes  twinkled  merrily,  he  was  fall 
of  his  little  jokes,  more  gallant  than  usual 
towards  the  antiquated  housekeeper,  more 
familiar  with  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend. 
But  as  the  play  progressed  he  saw  some  way 
that  the  heart  was  not  in  it.  Once  or  twice 
he  looked  at  her  narrowly,  and  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  him,  the  old  captain  trembled. 
Never  before  did  it  seem  to  him  he  had  seen 
such  orbs,  inexpressibly  mournful  and  beauti- 
ful. Again  and  again  he  gazed  in  that  plain 
face,  and  each  time  it  seemed  invested  with 
some  new  expression.  It  appeared  to  him  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  certainly 
never  as  she  now  was.  What  charm  was 
this  that  melted  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
caused  him  to  feel  as  if  he  could  lay  his 
hand  upon  her  head  and  give  her  tender  pa- 
ternal consolation  ?  Whatever  it  was,  he  gave 
it  no  voice,  but  it  recurred  to  him  again  and 
again  after  following  him  all  the  way  home. 

"So,  darling,"  he  said  to  his  daughter  on 
the  following  day,  "you  are  going  to  leave 
your  old  father.  You  needn't  blush  that  way, 
birdie ;  I  saw  it  all  long  ago.  Well,  I  'm 
heartily  glad  that  you  have  made  so  good  a 
choice.  Horace  Grrangely  is  a  man  after  my 
own  heart.  You  might  find  many  a  richer 
suitor,  but  one  more  honorable  or  devoted, 
never ;  and  you  will  have  in  his  sister  a 
moat  admirable  companion  and  friend." 

"Indeed,  papa,  I  shall  not  have  his  sister 
at  all.  I  never  did  like  hei-,  not  even  enough 
for  acquaintanceship,  and  I'm  very  sure  I 
couldn't  live  with  her." 

"Pray,  what  are  your  ebjections  to  her  ?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  like  her.  She  's  an  old  maid, 
and  old  maids  are  fussy  and  methodical  in 
their  ways,  and  always  finding  fault.  I  detest 
the  very  name — no,  no,  papa,  you  '11  find  I 
can  be  mistress  of  my  own  house." 

The  captain  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Pos- 
sibly he  could  have  shaken  his  fair  daughter, 
as  he  most  assuredly  would  had  she  been  only 
a  child,  for  such  sentiments  seemed  to  him 
not  only  incorrect,  but  unkind,  and  pained  his 
affectionate  heart  more  than  he  dared  to  say. 
He  remembered  the  sad,  subdued  look  of  the 
woman  who  had  grown  to  him  as  dear  as  a 
daughter,  and  whose  father  was  his  best 
earthly  friend,  and  strange  thoughts  began 
to  revolve  in  his  mind,  that  possibly  she  had 
hoard  something  of  the  kind,  and  that  was 
what  made  her  seem  so  unlike  herself. 


"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Helen 
will  not  remain  in  her  old  home  after  you 
have  taken  possession,"  at  last  he  exclaimed. 

"Of  course  I  do,  papa.  I  absolutely 
wouldn't  marry  Horace,  if  he  kept  that  old 
maid  there." 

"And  did  you  tell  him  so?"  asked  her 
father,  with  a  severe  look. 

"Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  did." 

"And  he  consented?" 

"  He  seemed  to." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  should  have  done 
In  his  place  if  you  had  said  that  tome?" 
asked  the  old  captain. 

"  Why,  no,  of  course  not;"  and  she  looked 
at  him  curiously. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  using  bad  lan- 
guage," replied  her  father,  rising,  his  blutj 
eyes  flashing  unwontedly,  "but  if  you  had 
made  that  proposition  to  me,  I  should  have 
been   tempted   to   say,  you   may  go   to    the 


"Mr.  Brewster,  sir,  from  Canada." 
This  announcement,  made  by  the  old  black 
waiter,  stayed  the  hot  word,  and  the  hotter 
wrath,  of  the  old  captain.  He  calmed  him- 
self sufficiently  to  meet  the  stranger,  whihe 
Ada,  not  without  a  little  temper,  glided  out 
of  the  room.  Mr.  Brewster  had  been  expected 
at  Chestnut  Grove  for  several  weeks,  and,  as 
he  had  once  seen  and  admired  Ada  Thorpe, 
Horace  feared  in  him  a  formidable  rival,  for 
he  was  rich,  and  connected  with  nobility. 
Therefore  he  wished  to  hasten  the  marriage. 
In  looks  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Brewster 
was  unmistakably  plain ;  in  his  face  there  was 
no  redeeming  feature,  while  Horace  was  the 
very  model  of  manly  beauty.  Ada  was  not 
free,  however,  from  a  propensity  to  tease  ; 
and,  as  far  as  she  could  with  safety,  she  co- 
quetted with  the  stranger  to  the  manifest 
annoyance  of  Horace  Grangely.  This  feeling, 
deepened  by  Ada's  influence  and  advice,  made 
him  more  than  ever  careless  in  his  demeanor 
towards  his  sister,  and  she  withdrew  farther 
and  farther  from  him. 

(Coucluaion  next  month.) 


— Time  is  the  bell-ringer  of  the  Universe. 
He  strikes  the  hours  even  now,  presently  he 
will  peal  the  chimes. 

— Any  one  may  do  a  casual  act  of  good  na- 
ture, but  a  continuation  of  such  acts  shows  it 
to  be  a  part  of  the  temperament. 


NOVELTIES   FOR   APRIL. 

BONNETS,  COLLARS,  CAP,  SLEEVES,  PALETOT,  TALMA,  ETC.  ETC. 


Pig,  1. — Misses'  bonnet  of  white  silk ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  bands  of  apple-green  velvet, 
finished  with  chenille  fringe. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. — Bonnet  of  gray  silk,  with  pnflfed 
erown  of  blue  silk.     The  trimming  consists  of 

Fig.  2. 


bands  of  blue  velvet  fastened  by  a  medallion 
of  onyx  and  gold. 

Fig.  3. — Crownless  bonnet  of  rich  white 
velvet,  with  bands  of  black  velvet  passing 
over  the  hair  at  the  back.  It  is  ornamented 
with  moss-roses  and  buds. 

Fig.  4.— Grypsy  of  white  crape,  stretched 
over  white  silk.     It  is  ornamented  by  a  tuft 


of  apple-green  feathers  and  ribbons  to  match. 
The  inside  trimming  is  formed  of  blonde  and 
pink  flowers. 

Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5.  Bonnet  frame  of  fine  silk  wire,  with 
a  puflfed  cover  of  illusion. 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. — Bonnet  frame  with  buckram  crown 
and  plain  net  front. 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. — The  Student  hat  of  gray  straw, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  a  tuft  of  bright 
blue  feathers. 
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Fig.  8. — Fancy  Scotch  cap  of  gray  straw, 
trimmed  with  green  velvet  ribbon  and  pearl 

Fig.  8. 


huttons.     On  the  right  side  is  a  short  green 
plume. 

Fig.   9. — Sleeve  for   a  white  waist,  formed 
of  white  muslin  puffs  separated  by  bajids  of 


insertion.     It  is   finished    at  the  waist  by  a 
band  of  insertion  and  a  rich  lace. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  10. — Cap  of  white  lace,  spotted  with 
black,  and  trimmed  with  Azurline  blue  rib- 
bons. 

Fig.  IL 


Fig.  11. — Fancy  linen  collar,  edged  with 
pink  cambric,  and  trimmed  on  each  point  with 
a  rosette  formed  of  pink  cambric. 

Fig.  12. 


Fig.  12.— Sleeve  with  linen  cuff,  trimmed 
with  folds  and  rosettes  of  pink  cambric. 

Fig.  13. — Fancy  linen  collar,  trimmed  with  a 
rich  blue  cambric,  cut  in  points  and  stitched 
on  by  machine. 
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Fig.  13, 


Fig.  14. Linen  sleeve,  trimmed  with  blue 

cambric  to  match  the  collar. 
Fig.  14. 


Cluny  guipure.     This  style  of  collar  is  known 
as  the  Barrister,  Priest,  or  Judge  collar. 

Fig.  16. 


Fig.  15.— Standing  collar,  with  embroidered 
ige,  trimmed  with  a  very  fine  fluted  ruffle. 

Fi£?.  15. 


Fig.  17. — Linen  undersleeve,  richly  orna- 
mented with  Cluny  insertion  and  lace  to  match 
the  Judge  collar,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  styles. 

Fig.  17. 


Fig.  IT). — Collar,  with  tabs  formed  of  white 
linen  ornamented  with  insertion  and  lace  of 


Fig.  18.— Paletot  for  a  little  girl.  It  is  made 
of  violet  cloth,  trimmed  with  rows  of  fancy 
black  braid  sewed  on  in  blocks. 

Fig.  19.— Misses'  talma  of  black  silk ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  fluted  velvet, 
headed  by  jet  trimming.  A  full  Louis  XIII 
bow,  with  flowing  ends,  is  arranged  at  the 
back  of  the  neck. 
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Fig.  19. 
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THE  LEAFLET  STITCH. 

A  NEW  VARIETY  IN  CROCHET  A  TRICOTER. 

This  stitch  is  very  suitable  for  working 
comforters,  jackets,  carriage-shawls,  capes, 
etc.  It  presents  a"  new  variety  in  crochet  d. 
tricoter,  and  is  worked  in  two  colors.  Our 
pattern  is  deep  red  and  white.  Each  pattern 
consists  of  three  rows,  which  are  continually 
repeated.  With  white  wool  make  a  chain  of 
the   required   length,  turn,  and   work   from 


right  to  left,  as  in  common  crochet  d  tricoter^ 
only  draw  two  loops  instead  of  one  out  of  one 
stitch,  and  when  you  have  four  loops  on  the 
needle,  miss  1  stitch.  For  the  first  of  the  4 
loops  pass  the  wool  under  the  upper  side  only 
of  the  stitch,  for  the  second  under  both  sides 
of  the  same  stitch,  for  the  third  under  both 
aides  of  the  next  stitch,  for  the  fourth  under 
the  upper  side  only  of  this  same  second  stitch. 

2d  row.  Work  back  from  left  to  right  as  in 
common  crochet  d,  tricoter,  but  pass  the  wool 
first  through  the  two  inner  loops  at  a  time, 
and  then  through  the  two  outer  ones. 

dd.  Leave  the  white  wool  hanging  without 


cutting  it,  take  the  red  wool  and  work  *  1 
double  crochet  stitch  over  the  top  of  one  leaf- 
let, 1  double  in  the  chain  that  was  missed 
between  two  leaflets.     Repeat  from  *. 

Our  illustration  clearly  shows  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  continued.  The  leaflets 
of  one  pattern  must  always  come  between  those 
of  the  preceding.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  mark  the 
place  where  the  four  loops  that  form  one  leaf- 
let are  to  be  placed.  The  place  where  the 
double  crochet  stitch  is  to  be  worked  at  the 
top  of  a  leaflet  is  marked  with  a  cross ;  the 
two  outer  loops  of  the  leaflet  that  are  to  be 
taken  together  as  one  are  traversed  by  an 
arrow^s  head. 


PATTERNS  FOR  SLIPPERS,  PINCUSHIONS, 
OR  STRIPES. 

(,See  page  309.) 

No.  1.  To  be  worked  in  three  shades  of 
scarlet — a  lightest  shade,  ■  second  shade, 
K  the  darkest  shade. 

No.  2.  To  be  worked  in  cherry,  green,  and 
yellow — B  cherry,  □  green,  0  yellow. 

No.  3.  To  be  worked  in  two  shades  of  orange, 
white,  and  blue — aa  darkest  shade  of  orange, 
E3  lightest  shade  of  orange,  0  white,  b  blue. 

No.  4.  To  be  worked  in  two  shades  of  Ma- 
genta, and  two  of  stone  color — a  darkest  shade 
of  Magenta,  e3  lightest  shade  of  Magenta, 
B  darkest  shade  of  stone  color,  a  lightest  shade 
of  stone  color. 

No.  5.  To  be  worked  in  two  shades  of  blue — 
B  lightest  shade  of  blue,  b  darkest  shade  of 
blue. 

No.  6.  To  be  worked  in  three  shades  of 
scarlet,  white,  and  green — □  lightest  shade  of 
scarlet,  n  darkest  shade  of  scarlet,  a  middle 
shade  of  scarlet,  0  white,  s  green. 

No.  7.  To  be  worked  in  two  shades  of  green 
and  cherry — a  darkest  shade  of  green,  k  light- 
est shade  of  green,  d  cherry. 

No.  8.  To  be  worked  in  two  shades  of  blue 
and  white — a  white,  o  darkest  shade  of  blue, 
B  lightest  shade  of  blue. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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MATCH-BOX  ornamented  with  a 

BUTTERFLY. 

Tue  fashion  of  wearing  insects  on  bonnets, 
and  embroidered  on  various  articles  of  the  toi- 
let, has  at  last  descended  to  the  more  inferior 
articles  of  daily  use.  Match-boxes,  fans,  and 
purses  are  *  *  all  alive"  with  butterflies,  beetles, 
etc.  etc.,  and  the  fashion,  instead  of  dying  out, 
appears  to  be  getting  stronger  every  day.  We 
have  lately  seen  some  very  pretty  purses  and 
cigar  cases  with  insects  beautifully  painted  on 


light-colored  leather,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend our  artistic  readers  to  try  their  skill  in 
this  direction.  We  would,  however,  propose 
that  the  designs  be  not  limited  to  insects,  but 
comprise  flowers,  birds,  animals'  heads,  or 
anything  which  the  fertile  imagination  of  our 
fair  readers  may  suggest.  Our  illustration  is 
meant  to  ornament  a  match-box,  which  should 
be  somewhat  of  the  same  shape.  The  pattern 
should  be  cut  out  first  in  paper,  then  in  brown 
velvet.  The  lighter  parts  of  the  wings  are  cut 
out,  and  pieces  of  red,  blue,  and  white  silk  are 
placed  underneath  to  form  the  bright  spots  of 
the  butterfly.  The  round  dots  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  wings  are  worked  in  satin  stitch 
with  black  silk,  the  long  fine  lines  in  overcast 
with  the  same.  The  wings  are  edged  round 
in  buttonhole  stitch,  with  gold  thread  or  yel- 
low silk.  The  body  is  made  of  brown  velvet, 
stufi'ed  with  cotton  wool,  and  fastened  tightly 
round  with  black  silk  ;  the  wings  are  sewn 
on  firmly  under  it ;  the  eyes  are  formed  of 
beads  ;  the  feelers,  composed  of  bits  of  wire, 
are  finished  off  each  with  one  bead.    The  box 


may  be  of  card-board  or  morocco.  The  but- 
terfly is  firmly  fixed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  forms 
a  very  elegant  ornament. 

LEAF-SHAPED  NEEDLE- BOOK. 

{See  Plate  printed  in  Bhie,  in  front.) 

Materials. — One  and  a  half  yard  of  green  silk  ribbon, 
one  and  a  half  inch  wide  ;  two  yards  of  ribbon  of  the  same 
color,  not  quite  half  an  inch  wide  ;  gold  beads  ;  yellow, 
red,  and  white  purse  silk  ;  white  flannel ;  and  two  wal- 
nut shells. 

This  pretty  and  fanciful  little  needle-book 
will  be  a  welcome  con- 
tribution to  a  bazaar  or 
fancy-fair.  It  represents 
a  leaf  of  the  walnut-tree, 
with  two  halves  of  a  wal- 
nut. The  leaf  is  com- 
posed of  five  parts,  each 
made  with  a  piece  of  the 
wide  ribbon,  folded,  as  if 
to  make  a  bow,  and  with 
the  inner  edges  gathered 
and  sewn  together  ;  the 
gathers  must  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  each  leaf 
is  flat  and  fan-shaped  at 
the  top.  Each  leaf  is 
worked  round  the  edge 
in  chain  stitch,  with  red 
silk  for  the  two  upper 
leaves  and  the  lower  one,  white  for  those  in 
the  middle,  and  then  with  a  border  in  herring- 
bone stitch  in  yellow  silk.  The  veinings  of 
each  leaf  are  imitated  by  rows  of  gold  beads. 
When  all  the  five  leaves  are  completed  sepa- 
rately they  should  be  joined  together,  as  shown 
in  illustration.  A  walnut-shell,  in  which  small 
holes  have  been  previously  bored,  is  placed  in 
the  middle,  and  sewn  on  so  as  to  hide  all  the 
joinings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  simi- 
lar covering  should  be  made  for  the  opposite 
side.  Three  pieces  of  fine  white  flannel,  cut 
exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  bound 
with  narrow  green  ribbon,  are  placed  inside  ; 
the  stem  of  the  leaf  is  made  of  rather  thick 
wire,  with  green  silk  twisted  over ;  and  the 
needle-book  is  completed  by  fastening  all  the 
different  parts  together  at  the  point  of  the 
leaf,  where  a  bow  of  narrow  green  ribbon  is 
placed.  Two  ends  of  the  same  are  arranged 
on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  flannel  is 
sewn  on  to  one  side  only,  and  where  the 
needle-book  opens  and  shuts. 
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STOCKING  DARNING. 
Although  in  our  days  everything  is  done 
(Ml  looms  or  machines,  yet  stocking  darning 
is  an  art  whicli  is  still  left  to  ladies'  skilful 
fingers.  We  give  three  patterns  of  diflfereut 
kinds  of  stitches  unknown  to  most  people, 
and  therefore  welcome  to  all.  First  of  all, 
the  hole  which  requires  mending  must  be 
well  prepared  for  it.  One  row  of  the  stitches 
still  good  must  be  undone  above  and  below 
the  hole ;  at  the  sides  where  the  stitches 
cannot  be  undone,  the  torn  part  is  put  inside 
the  stocking.  The  cotton  must  be  passed 
across  the  hole  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
stocking,  five  stitches  above  and  five  stitches 
below  the  hole.  Then  the  stocking  is  turned 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  knitting  stitch  must 
be  imitated.     Fig.  1.     The  darning  is  worked 

FiK'.  1. 


in  across  the  breadth  of  the  hole.  On  the 
pattern  the  cotton  is  taken  coarse  enough  to 
show  the  stitch  well.  The  darn  must  be 
worked  on  each  side  three  or  four  stiches 
farther  than  the  hole,  so  as  to  last  longer, 
but  one  must  be  careful  not  to  take  too  much 
on  the  needle,  so  as  not  to  catch  the  edges  of 
the  hole  which  are  folded  underneath.  What 
requires  the  greatest  care  is  the  putting  in  of 
the  needle  where  the  hole  really  begins.     Fig. 

Fir  2 


2  shows  the  needle  botwi-cn  the  hole  and  the 
part  not  yet  worn  out. 

In  the  places  where  the  needle  is  put  in 
there  is  a  white  mark,  and  where  the  needle 
is  pulled  out  a  black  cross.     The  following 


stitch  is  marked  by  an  arrow.     Fig.  3  shows 
the  whole  darn  in  the  last  row ;  not  only  the 

Fig.  3. 


thread  passed  across  must  be  caught  but  also 
the  stitches  of  the  stocking  itself. 

When  the  whole  darn  is  finished  the  edges 
of  the  hole  which  have  been  put  underneath 
are  cut  away,  and  all  unnecessary  threads 
are  pulled  out. 


TOILET  PINCUSHION. 
Nothing  can  be  fresher  or  more  elegant  in 
its  way  than  this  pincushion.  It  is  six  inches 
square,  and  covered  with  blue  satin.  A  square 
of  netting,  darned  in  imitation  of  old  guipure^, 
is  placed  over  the  top.     We  have  given  many- 


patterns  of  squares  of  this  kind,  with  full  in- 
structions for  working  them,  which  will  bo 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  cushion  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  quilling  and  ruche  of 
satin  ribbon.  A  border  in  darned  netting  is 
placed  over  the  quilling. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CONTRACTIONS 

USED    IN    CKOCHET,    TATTING,    KNITTING,   ETC.  ETC. 


CKOCHET. 

oh. 

Chain-stitch. 

dch. 

Double  chain-stitch,  or  braid-stitch 

si. 

Slip-stitch. 

sc. 

Single-crochet. 

sdc. 

Short  double  croshet. 

<k'. 

Double  crochet. 

stc 

Short  treble  crochet. 

tc 

Treble  crochet. 

Itc. 

Long  treble  crochet. 

in. 

Miss. 

TATTING. 

D. 

Double  stitch;  one  French  and  or 

Qglish 

L. 

P. 

Picot. 

J. 

Join. 

Loop 

.  Any  number  of  stitches  drawn  up. 

KNITTING. 


Knit  (plain  knit). 

Purl. 

Make  (increase). 

Knit  two  as  one.     K  3t.  Knit  three  as 


one,    hj  taking   off  a  loop 
then  knit  one  and  pass  the 


K. 
P. 
M. 

K2L 
one. 

D  1.  Decrease 
without  knitting 
other  over  it. 

D  2.    Decrease  two  ;  slip  one  ;  knit  two  to 
gether,  and  pass  the  slip-stitch  over. 

SL       Slip. 

R.        Raise. 

T.K.    Twisted  knitted  stitch. 

T.P.    Twisted  purl  stitch. 

NETTING. 

Plain  netrting.     The  ordinarj  stitch. 


Pn. 


Dn.  Double  stitch.  The  thread  twice  round 
the  mesh. 

Ln.  Long  stitch.  A  stitch  in  which  tlte 
knot  is  not  to  come  close  up  to  the  raesh. 

D.  Draw  out  the  mesh  (before  the  row  is 
completed). 

M.       Miss. 


PRINTER'S  MARKS. 

IN  THE  DIRECTIONS  FOE  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK. 

These  consist  of  crosses  X  sometimes  printed 
as  the  ordinary  letter  X  :  asterisks  * — dag- 
gers, f.  They  are  to  indicate  repetitions  in 
any  row  or  round.  Two  similar  ones  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  any  part 
to  be  repeated,  and  the  number  of  times  is 
written  after  the  last.  Thus  x  3  dc,  5  ch, 
miss  4,  X  3  times,  would,  if  written  in  full, 
be  3  dc,  5  ch,  miss  4 ;  3  dc,  5  ch,  miss  4 ;  3 
dc,  5  ch,  miss  4. 

Sometimes  one  pair  of  marks  is  used  within 
another,  thus — X  5  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2  ;  ^  1  dc, 
3  ch,  miss  2  *  twice  ;  4  dc,  2  ch,  miss  1  * 
X  twice.  This,  written  at  length,  would  be 
5  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2,  1  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2  ;  1  dc,  3 
ch,  miss  2 ;  4  dc,  2  ch,  miss  1  ;  5  dc,  3  ch, 
miss  2 ;  1  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2  ;  4  dc,  2  ch,  miss  1. 

This  example  will  show  how  much  valuabte 
space  is  saved  by  the  adoption  of  these  very 
simple  and  comprehensible  terms. 

Round.  A  line  of  work  beginning  and  end- 
ing at  the  same  place,  without  turning  back. 

Row. — A  line  of  work  which  requires  yoa 
\o  turn  it  in  order  to  recommence.  Example  : 
We  speak  of  rows  in  a  garter,  and  rounds  in  a 
stocking. 


EMBROIDERY. 


RECEIPTS. 
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diei'art  for  schools. 

Under  this  title  we  have  to  recommend  a  suitable  sup- 
ply of  food  for  boys  and  girls  from  about  nine  or  ten  to 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  ^This  is  a  time  when  the  de- 
mands of  growth  of  body  and  of  increased  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  ought  to  be  met  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
nutritious  food.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  during 
this  term,  which  includes  the  school- life  of  many  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  constitutions  of  boys  and  girls  suffer 
seriously  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  generous  diet.  In 
support  of  this  statement  we  would  refer  especially  to  the 
oipinionsoftwo  eminent  medical  writers,  Mr.  Erasmus  "Wil- 
son and  Dr.  Edwai'd  Smith.  The  former  has  very  strongly 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  ordinary  dietary  of  too 
many  schools  ftxlls  far  short  of  the  three  substantial  meals 
that  should  be  allowed  every  day  to  growing  boys  and 
girls.  As  a  reason  for  advocating  a  more  generous  sup- 
ply of  food,  he  observes  that  "the  hard-worked  laborer, 
in  a  long  summer's  day,  scarcely  exhausts  a  greater 
quantity  of  nutritious  matter  than  a  growing  boy  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  laborer  the  consumption 
is  waste;  in  the  growing  boy  it  is  bestowed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  body— in  developing  and  building  up  the 
future  man." 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "Practical 
Wetary,"  has  also  .shown  that  in  many  schools  the  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  especially  of  animal  food,  is  inadequate 
"  to  give  energy  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind,  with  in- 
dependence and  force  of  character."  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  point  out  to  parents  and  guardians  the  im- 
portance of  these  statements.  For  success  in  life  a  vigor- 
ous body  is,  at  least,  as  much  required  as  a  cultured 
mind.  The  mind  can  only  plan  the  work  to  be  done; 
firm  nerves  and  healthy  muscles  must  carry  it  into  efifect. 
A  method  of  education  which  mainly  exercises  the  me- 
mory must  give  place  to  a  training  system  that  shall 
develop  a  firm  character  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  In 
behalf  of  numerous  boys  and  girls  at  school,  we  roust 
co4itend  for  a  supply  of  the  right  food  and  a  sufficient 
quantity.     In  the  first  place — 

Breakfast  should  be  a  substantial  meal,  and  by  no 
means  confined  to  tea  or  coff"ee  with  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  New  milk,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  bread, 
would  afford  a  far  better  meal  than  that.  Porridge  of 
milk  and  oatmeal  makes  a  breakfast  that,  for  nutritious 
quality,  can  hardly  be  excelled.  If  coffee  be  given,  it 
sbould  be  mixed  with  more  than  one-half  of  hot  new 
milk.  A  small  quantity  of  cold  meat  would  be  a  most 
serviceable  addition  t»  the  breakfast  when  it  consists 
chiefly  of  coffee  with  milk  and  bread  and  butter ;  or,  in- 
stead of  the  cold  meat,  an  egg,  or  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
might  sometimes  be  allowed.  It  is  quite  unreasonable 
that  the  day  of  school-labor  should  be  commenced  with  a 
meal  so  slight  as  that  called  breakfast  in  many  schools 
a-ud  families. 

The  Dinner  should,  most  frequently,  consi-st  of  a  gene- 
rous allowance  of  fi-esh,  hot  meat,  with  well-cooked  vege- 
tables and  a  portion  of  bread.  This  first  course  should  be 
followed  by  a  substantial  pudding.  Cold  meat— especially 
cold  salted  round  of  beef— should  rarely  be  given.  There 
can  hardly  be  placed  before  growing  boys  a  less  inviting 
dinner  than  that  consisting  of  thin  slices  of  cold  salted 
meat,  followed  by  a  table.spoonful  of  boiled  rice.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  rice  contains  very  little  nutriment ; 
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its  proper  use  is  to  supply,  now  and  then,  an  agreeable 
change  from  flour  puddings,  and  it  may  most  suitably 
follow  a  substantial  course  of  hot  meat  with  vegetables 
and  bread.  Good  thickened  soup,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  bread,  may  sometimes — especially  in  winter — 
take  the  place  of  puddings.  Variety  should  be  studied  in 
the  cookery  of  puddings.  The  most  digestible  are  those 
made  without  a  flour-crust,  and  consisting  of  boiled  or 
baked  batter,  bread,  or  bread  and  butter,  boiled  or  baked 
custard,  rice,  maccaroni,  and  tapioca.  In  several  of  these, 
suet,  finely-minced,  should  be  an  ingredient.  But  for 
most  frequent  use,  the  more  substantial  puddings,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  suet,  should  be 
preferred.  These  may  be  varied  considerably  by  the  ad- 
dition of  currants  or  raisins,  or  fresh  fruit,  or  preserves, 
or  by  rolling  the  paste  so  as  to  inclose  a  fair  quantity  of 
molasses,  or  by  making  the  pudding  plain,  to  be  eaten 
with  gravy  or  fresh  melted  dripping  with  salt.  Same- 
ness in  cookery  proves  economical  only  through  exciting 
disgust,  and  thus  lessening  consumption. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  frequent  use  of  pork  ;  but  a 
dinner  of  bacon,  now  and  then,  with  plenty  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, would  be  likely  to  be  relished. 

The  usual  dinner-time,  about  noon,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  schools.  Whenever  it  is  considerably  later,  a  sub- 
stantial lunch  must  be  allowed  at  noon. 

Tea  is  a  very  slight  means  of  nutrition.  The  meal  so 
called  would  be  more  serviceable  if  it  consisted  of  bread 
and  milk.  But  if  tea  be  given,  a  large  proportion  of  milk 
should  be  added,  and,  as  at  breakfast,  the  supply  of  bread 
and  butter  should  be  unlimited.  Cocoa  is  a  far  better 
beverage  than  tea. 

Supper  should  be  given  not  later  than  eight  o'clock, 
and  may  consist  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  butter 
maybe  alternately  given  ;  and  if  milk  has  been  supplied 
in  fair  quantity  for  breakfast  and  at  tea-time,  water  may 
now  be  the  beverage. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 

EtTMP  OF  Beef.— This  is  one  of  the  most  juicy  of  all  the 
joints  of  beef,  but  is  more  frequently  stewed  than  roasted. 
As  it  is  too  large  to  serve  whole,  generally,  cut  as  much 
from  the  chump  end  to  roast  as  will  make  a  handsome 
di.sh.  Manage  it  as  the  sirloin.  When  boned  and  rolled 
into  the  form  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  it  requires  more  time. 

A  Spanish  Steak.— Take  the  tenderloin  of  beef.  Have 
onions  cut  fine  and  put  into  a  frying-pan  with  some  boil- 
ing butter.  When  quite  soft,  draw  them  to  the  back  part 
of  the  pan ;  and,  having  seasoned  well  the  beef  with 
pepper  and  salt,  put  it  in  the  pan,  and  rather  broil  than 
fry  it.  When  done,  put  the  onions  over  it,  and  just  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  make  a  gravy.  Let  it  stew  a 
few  minutes. 

Fillet  op  Veal  Boiled.— Choose  a  small,  delicate  fillet 
for  this  purpose  ;  prepare  as  for  roasting,  or  stuff  it  with 
an  oyster  forcemeat;  bind  it  round  with  a  tape;  after 
having  washed  it  thoroughly,  cover  it  with  milk  and 
water  in  equal  quantities,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  three- 
and  a  half  or  four  hours,  keeping  it  carefully  skimmed. 
Send  it  to  table  with  a  rich  white  sauce,  or,  if  stuffed  with 
oysters,  a  tureen  of  oyster-sauce ;  garnish  with  stewed 
celery  and  slices  of  bacon. 

Loin,  Neck,  and  Breast  op  L.-vmb.— A  loin  of  lamb  will 
be  roasted  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  a  neck  in  aa 
hour ;  and  a  broast  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Do  not 
forget  to  salt  aod  flour  these  joints  about  twenty  minutes 
before  thev  are  done. 
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Potatoes  d,  la  crime.— Put  into  a  saucepan  about  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a  dcsertspoonful  of  flour,  some  parsley 
chopped  small,  salt  and  pepper;  stir  these  up  together, 
add  a  wineglass  of  cream,  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring 
continually  until  it  boils.  Cut  some  boiled  potatoes  into 
slices,  and  put  them  into  the  saucepan  with  the  mixture, 
boil  all  together,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

Ham  Omelet. — Two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  butter,  half  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  ham. 
Mince  the  ham  very  finely,  without  any  fat,  and  fry  it  for 
two  minutes  in  a  little  butter ;  then  make  the  batter  for 
the  omelet,  stir  in  the  ham,  and  proceed  as  iu  the  case  of 
a  i^aln  omelet.  Do  not  add  any  salt  to  the  batter,  as  the 
ham  is  usually  sufiiciently  salt  to  impart  a  flavor  to  the 
omelet.  Good  lean  bacon,  or  tongue,  answers  equally 
we'll  for  this  dish  ;  but  they  must  also  be  slightly  cooked 
previously  to  mixing  them  with  the  batter.  Serve  very 
hot  and  quickly,  without  gravy. 

Baked  Minced  Mutton. — The  remains  of  any  joint  of 
cold  roast  mutton,  one  or  two  onions,  one  bunch  of  savory 
herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  two  blades  of  pounded 
mace  or  nutmeg,  one  teacupful  of  gravy,  mashed  potatoes. 
Mince  an  onion  rather  fine,  and  fry  it  a  light-browu 
color ;  add  the  herbs  and  mutton,  both  of  which  should 
be  also  finely  minced  and  well  mixed  ;  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  a  little  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 
moisten  with  the  above  proportion  of  gravy.  Put  a  layer 
of  mashed  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  then  the  mut- 
ton, and  then  another  layer  of  potatoes,  and  bake  for  about 
half  an  hour.  If  there  should  be  a  large  quantity  of  meat, 
use  two  onions  instead  of  one. 

Rumbled  Eggs. — Very  convenient  for  invalids,  or,  when 
required,  a  light  dish  for  supper.  Beat  up  three  eggs 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  or  well-washed  salt  but- 
ter ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  or  new  milk.  Put  all  in 
a  saucepan  and  keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire  for  nearly 
five  minutes,  until  it  rises  up  like  souffle,  when  it  should 
be  immediately  dished  on  buttered  toast. 

Asparagus.— Set  a  stewpan  with  plenty  of  water  in  it 
on  the  fire;  sprinkle  a  handful  of  salt  in  it;  let  it  boil, 
and  skim  it ;  then  put  in  your  asparagus,  prepared  thus: 
Scrape  all  the  stalks  till  they  are  perfectly  clean  ;  throw 
them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  as  you  scrape  them  ;  when 
they  are  all  done,  tie  them  up  in  little  bundles,  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  hundred  each  ;  cut  off  the  stalks  at  the  bot- 
tom that  they  my  be  all  of  a  length,  leaving  only  just 
enough  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  the  green  part ;  when 
they  are  tender  at  the  stalk,  which  will  be  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  they  are  done  enough.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  watch  the  exact  time  of  their  becoming 
(cnder;  take  them  up  just  at  that  instant,  and  th«y  will 
have  their  true  flavor  and  color ;  a  minute  or  two  more 
boiling  destroys  both.  While  the  asparagus  is  boiling, 
toast  some  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  brown  it  deli- 
cately on  both  sides  ;  dip  it  lightly  in  the  liquor  the  as- 
paragus was  boiled  in,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  a  dish  ; 
melt  some  butter,  then  lay  in  the  asparagus  upon  the 
toast,  which  must  project  beyond  the  asparagus,  that  the 
company  may  see  there  is  a  toast.  Pour  no  butter  over 
them,  but  send  some  up  in  a  deep  dish. 

THE  MUSHROOM,  AND  HOW  TO  DRESS  IT. 
Baked  Mushrooms.  A  Brealffa^t,  Luncheon,  or  Supper 
Dish. — Sixteen  to  twenty  mushroom-flaps,  butter,  pepper 
to  taste.  For  this  mode  of  cooking,  the  mushroom-flaps 
are  better  than  the  buttons,  and  should  not  be  too  large. 
Cut  off  a  portion  of  the  stalk,  peel  the  top,  and  wipe  the 


mushrooms  carefully  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  a  little 
fine  salt.  Put  them  into  a  tin  baking-dish,  with  a  very 
small  piece  of  butter  placed  on  each  mushroom  ;  sprinkle 
over  a  little  pepper,  and  let  them  bake  about  twenty 
minutes  or  longer  should  the  mushrooms  be  very  large. 
Have  ready  a  very  hot  dish,  pile  the  mushrooms  high  iu 
the  centre,  pour  the  gravy  round,  and  send  them  to  table 
quickly,  with  hot  plates. 

Broiled  Mushrooms.  A  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper 
Dish. — Mushroom-flaps,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  butter, 
lemon-juice.  Cleanse  the  mushrooms  by  wiping  them 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  a  little  salt ;  cut  off  a  portion 
of  the  stalk,  and  peel  the  tops  ;  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire, 
turning  them  once,  and  arrange  them  on  a  very  hot  dish. 
Put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  each  mushroom,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  squeeze  over  them  a  few  drops 
of  lemon-juice.  Place  the  dish  before  the  fire,  and  when 
the  butter  is  melted,  serve  very  hot  and  quickly.  Moderate 
sized  flaps  are  better  suited  to  this  mode  of  cooking  than 
the  buttons :  the  latter  are  better  in  stews. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — One  pint  of  mushroom  buttons, 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  white  pepper  and  salt  bo 
taste,  lemon-juice,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  cream  or 
milk,  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg.  Cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  stalks,  and  pare  neatly  a  pint  of  mushroom 
buttons;  put  them  into  a  basin  of  water,  with  a  little 
lemon-juice,  as  they  are  done.  When  all  are  prepared, 
take  them  from  the  water  with  the  hands,  to  avoid  the 
sediment,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  fresh 
butter,  white  peppei',  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ; 
cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  the  mushrooms  stew  gently 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ;  then  thicken  the 
butter  with  the  above  proportion  of  flour,  add  gradually 
sufficient  cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  to  make  the  sauce  of 
a  proper  consistency,  and  put  in  the  grated  nutmeg.  If 
the  mushrooms  are  not  perfectly  tender,  stew  them  for 
five  minutes  longer,  remove  every  particle  of  butter  which 
may  be  floating  on  the  top,  and  serve. 

To  Dry  Mushrooms.— Wipe  them  clean,  take  away  the 
brown  part  and  peel  off  tho  skin;  lay  them  on  sheets  of 
paper  to  dry,  in  a  cool  oven,  when  they  will  shrivel  con- 
siderably. Keep  them  in  paper  bags,  which  hang  in  a 
dry  place.  When  wanted  for  use,  put  them  into  cold 
gravy,  bring  them  gradually  to  simmer,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  will  regain  nearly  their  usual  size. 

Mushroom  Sauce,  Brown.— Half  a  pint  of  button  mush- 
rooms, half  a  pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  one  tablespoonfnl 
of  mushroom  ketchup  (if  at  hand),  thickening  of  butter 
and  flour.  Put  the  gravy  into  a  saucepan,  thicken  it,  and 
stir  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Prepare  the  mushrooms 
by  cutting  off  the  stalks,  and  wiping  them  free  from  grit 
and  dirt;  the  large  flap  mushrooms  cut  into  small  pieces 
will  answer  for  a  brown  sauce,  v^Tieu  the  buttons  are  not 
obtainable  ;  put  them  into  the  gravy,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer very  gently  for  about  ten  minutes ;  then  add  tbo 
ketchup  and  serve.  When  fresh  mushrooms  are  not  ob- 
tainable, the  powder  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
brown  sauce.    To  setve  with  roast  meat,  etc. 

CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  ETC. 
German  Cream  Biscuits. — Take  four  ounces  of  butter, 
six  ounces  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  seven  ounces  of  flour, 
one  tablespoonful  of  fresh  cream,  and  one  egg.  Make  the 
above  into  a  dough,  beating  it  well ;  then  roll  it  out  very 
thin,  cutting  it  into  square  pieces  two  inches  loug  and 
one  broad.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when  done  thi'jr 
should  be  a  light  yellow  brown. 
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Jenny  Lind  Cake. — Half  cup  of  sugar,  three  cups  of 
flour,  two  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Custard  Fritters — Beat  the  yelks  of  four  eggs  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a  little  nutmeg,  salt,  and  brandy  ; 
add  half  a  pint  of  cream  ;  sweeten  it  to  taste,  and  bake  it 
in  a  small  dish  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  cold,  cut 
it  into  quarters,  and  dip  them  into  a  batter  made  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  each  of  milk  and  cream,  the  whites  of 
the  four  eggs,  a  little  flour,  and  a  good  bit  of  grated  ginger  ; 
fry  them  of  a  nice  brown  ;  grate  sugar  over  them,  and 
serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 

Sponge  Cake. — Ope  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  beat  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  essence  of  lemon,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  half  cup  of  milk. 

Quaking  Pudding.— Well  beat  eight  eggs,  add  to  them 
the  grated  crums  of  a  stale  bread-roll,  two  spoonfuls  of 
ground  rice,  a  little  nutmeg  and  orange-flower  water. 
Mix  it  smoothly  together  with  a  quart  of  new  milk.  Put 
it  into  a  floured  cloth,  tie  it  rather  loose,  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  briskly  for  one  hour.  Serve 
with  red  or  white  wine  sauce. 

Cheap  Cakr. — One  pint  of  flour,  one  (^gg,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  butter  as  large  as  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  milk  to 
make  stiflF  as  pound-cake,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

Lemon  Tarts.— Mix  well  together  the  juice  and  grated 
rinds  of  two  large  lemons,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
loaf-sugar,  two  eggs,  and  the  crum  of  two  sponge-cakes ; 
beat  it  thoroughly  smooth,  and  put  it  into  twelve  patty- 
pans, lined  with  a  light  puff-paste  ;  bake  them  until  the 
crust  is  done. 

Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  four  of  flour,  four  eggs,  three 
cups  of  sugar,  one  of  sweet  milk,  one  of  currants,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar,  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  nut- 
meg, lemon,  or  vanilla.  This  makes  two  loaves  ;  two  cups 
of  sugar  will  do. 

Milk  Pancakes. — Put  four  yelks  and  two  whites  of 
eggs  into  a  pint  of  milk,  and  dredge  in  flour  xmtil  you 
have  a  smooth  light  batter  ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
ginger  and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Well  heat  some  friture  in 
your  fryingpan,  and  fry  your  pancakes  of  a  nice  bi'own 
color  ;  drain  them  carefully  from  the  fat,  and  serve  with 
pounded  and  sifted  sugar  strewn  over  them.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  sliced  lemon. 

CONTPtlBUTED  RECEIPTS. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  receipt  fbr  Blanc-Mange 
and  for  Charlotte  Russe,  we  have  been  favored  with  the 
following; — 

Blanc-Mange. — Weigh  half  a  pound  of  broken-up  loaf- 
sugar  of  the  best  quality.  On  one  of  the  pieces  rub  oflf 
the  yellow  rind  of  a  lai-ge  lemon.  Then  powder  all  the 
sugar,  and  mix  with  it  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  half  a  pint  (not  less)  of  Maderia  or  Sherry. 
Stir  the  mixture  very  hard,  till  all  the  articles  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated.  Then  stir  in,  gradually,  a 
second  pint  of  cream.  Put  into  a  small  saucepan  an 
ounce  of  the  best  isinglass,  with  one  gill  (or  two  common- 
sized  wineglassfuls)  of  cold  water.  Set  the  pan  over  hot 
coals,  and  boil  it  till  the  isinglass  is  completely  dissolved, 
and  not  the  smallest  lump  remaining.  Frequently,  while 
boiling,  stir  it  down  to  the  bottom  ;  taking  care  not  to  let 
it  scorch.  When  the  melted  isinglass  has  become  luke- 
warm, stir  it  gradually,  into  the  naixture  of  other  ingre- 


dients; and  then  give  the  whole  a  hard  stirring.  Have 
ready  two  or  three  white-ware  moulds,  that  have  just 
been  dipped  and  rinsed  in  cold  water.  Fill  them  with 
the  mixture,  and  set  them  immediately  on  ice,  and  in 
about  two  hours  (or  perhaps  more)  the  blanc-mange  will 
be  congealed.  Do  not  remove  it  from  the  ice  till  perfectly 
firm.  Dip  the  moulds  for  a  moment  in  lukewarm  water ; 
then  turn  out  the  cream  on  glass  dishes.  This  will  be 
found  a  delicious  article  for  a  dessert,  or  an  evening 
party,  provided  the  receipt  is  exactly  followed.  We 
highly  recommend  it,  and  know  that,  if  fairly  tried,  pre- 
cisely according  to  the  above  directions,  there  can  be  no 
failure.  It  is  superior  to  any  of  the  usual  preparations 
of  blanc-mange.  The  wine  (which  must  be  of  excellent 
quality)  gives  it  a  delicate  and  beautiful  color,  and  a  fine 
flavor. 

Charlotte  Russe. — Take  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  of 
gelatine,  and  soften  it  by  soaking  a  while  in  cold  water. 
Then  boil  it  slowly  in  a  pint  of  cream,  sweetened  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar  (adding  a  handful 
of  fresh  rose-leaves,  if  convenient,  tied  in  a  thin  muslin 
bag),  till  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  well  mixed. 
Take  it  off  the  fire  ;  set  it  to  cool ;  and  beat  together  till 
very  light  and  thick,  four  whole  eggs,  and  the  yelks  only 
of  four  others.  Stir  the  beaten  eggs  gradually  into  the 
mixture  of  cream,  sugai",  and  isinglass,  and  set  it  again 
over  the  fire.  Stir  it  well,  and  see  that  it  only  simmers  ; 
taking  it  off  before  it  comes  quite  to  a  boil.  Then,  while 
it  is  warm,  stir  in  suflicient  extract  of  roses,  to  give  it  a 
high  rose-flavor  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Have  ready  two 
moulds  lined  with  lady  cake,  or  almond  sponge  cake.' 
Fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  set  them  on  ice.  Before 
they  go  to  table,  ice  the  tops  of  the  charlotte,  flavoring 
the  icing  with  rose. 

Soda  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  ouo  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Fruit  Cake.— Two  cups  of  butter,  three  of  sugar,  one 
of  molasses,  two  pounds  of  raisins,  two  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, one  pound  of  citron,  ten  eggs,  one  tumbler  of 
cream,  one  half  tumbler  of  brandy,  one  teaspoonful  of 
saleratus,  spice  of  all  kinds. 

Molasses  Drop  Cakes.— One  cup  of  molasses,  one  half 
cup  of  butter,  one  half  cup  of  water,  three  cups  of  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  one  of  soda.  Beat  the  ingre- 
dients well  together,  and  drop  with  a  spoon  in  a  buttered 
tin.     Bake  quick. 

A  Nice  Pudding. — Take  a  three  quart  pudding  dish,  fill 
two-thirds  full  of  broken  bread,  pour  boiling  water  over 
it,  and  let  it  stand  till  soft  enough  to  stir  up  fine;  then 
add  three  well-beaten  eggs  ;  salt  to  taste  ;  fill  up  the  pan 
with  water  and  bake.  When  done,  make  a  sauce  Avith 
butter  and  sugar  mashed  together  and  flavored  with  lemon 
or  nutmeg.  It  is  very  nice  made  with  the  sweetening  and 
rice  baked  in.  Indian  and  rice  are  good  made  in  the  same 
way.  Milk  is  quite  unnecessary  for  such  things  when 
you  can  get  eggs. 

We  have  published  so  many  receipts  for  marble  cake 
that  we  must  decline  inserting  more,  but  we  give  with 
great  pleasure  the  following:  — 

Fruit  Cake  Without  Eggs.— Two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two  of  raisins,  two  of  currants, 
two  of  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  of  soda  in  the  milk,  six  cups  of  flour,  one  nutmejf, 
one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  of  allspice,  one  of 
cloves ;  half  a  pound  of  citron  iraprove.s  it.     Bake  slowly. 

S.  E.  B. 
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WASHINGTON'S  EXAMPL'ES. 

The  birthday  of  "Washiugton  has,  this  year,  been  ob- 
served with  more  than  the  usual  expression  of  interest. 
As  time  rolls  on,  the  worth  of  bis  great  examples  iu  public 
life  shines  out  from  the  night  of  the  past  and  the  clouds  of 
the  present  with  clearer  and  holier  lustre,  as  the  star  of 
hope  for  our  Republic.  His  name  is  the  national  watch- 
word, and  never  spoken  but  with  reverence  and  honor. 

And  yet  Washington's  greatest  worth  was  not  in  his 
public  example.  We  must  set  his  private  life  before 
Young  America,  and  keep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
love  of  his  private  virtues.  This  is  the  lamp  of  goodness 
which,  like  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  should  be  always 
burning  in  the  homes  of  our  land.  And  women  must 
watch  this  light.     It  is  their  duty. 

In  discussing  the  moralities  and  amenities  of  social  life, 
of  home,  and  of  the  family,  no  better  theme  can  be  found 
than  the  life  of  George  Washington.  The  influence  of  a 
loving  and  pious  mother,  of  excellent  and  tender  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  of  an  elegant  and  polished  selection  of 
friends  formed  and  unsealed  his  wonderful  character. 

It  was  this  model  home-life,  where  just  and  noble  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  were  made  the  rule  of  duty  in  every  task 
and  under  all  circumstances,  that  formed  his  soul  to  its 
high  standard  of  self-sacrificing  heroism  ;  which  not  only 
enabled  him  to  serve  and  save  his  country,  but  also  made 
him,  morally  and  politically,  the  faultless  exemplar  of 
self-governed  men. 

There  was  certainly  the  germ  of  his  great  qualities  in 
his  nature.  God  had  bestowed  His  best  gifts  of  humanity 
on  this  "  man-child."  George  Washington  was,  from  his 
cradle,  "  always  a  good  boy,"  as  his  mother  said  of  hira 
in  reply  to  the  eulogies  of  Lafayette.  He  was  reasonable, 
conscientious,  tractable ;  loving  all  those  relations — 
''friends  given  by  God" — who  surrounded  him;  and  he 
was  pre-eminently  endowed  with 

"  Good  sense,  that  rarest  virtue  under  heaven, 
And  if  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven." 

This  good  sense  he  showed  by  never  failing  to  draw  profit 
from  all  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  him. 

Taken  notice  of  by  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  shone  among 
the  fashionables  of  the  Court  of  George  II.,  the  "Virginia 
lad  saw  at  once  the  value  of  polished  manners,  and  that 
framework  of  conventional  laws  that  surrounds  society 
and  preserves  it  from  the  raids  of  egotism  and  ill-nature. 

Politeness  is  fictitious  benevolence  ;  it  preserves  virtue 
where  she  is,  and  introduces  her  or  her  semblance  where 
she  is  not.  The  boy,  George  Washington,  was  so  aware 
of  this,  that  he,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  compiled  "A  Code 
of  Good  Manners"  for  his  own  personal  advantage.  It  is 
given  at  >ength  by  one  of  his  biographers. 

George  was  the  first-born  of  his  mother  ;  his  father  died 
■while  this  son  was  yet  a  boy,  and  his  mother  cherished 
him  with  peculiar  tenderness.  Those  pure,  magnanimous 
thoughts— embodied  in  his  "code" — that  kept  him  free 
from  vice,  meanness,  and  from  all  self-seeking,  were  first 
instilled  by  the  daily  home  precepts  and  daily  example  of 
liis  loved  and  honored  mother ;  by  habits  of  reflection, 
these  became  principles,  firm,  steady,  and  enduring, 
whose  fruit  was  the,.care8r  of  unexampled  patriotism  and 
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moral  excellence,  which  are  the  pride  of  his  own  country 
and  the  hope  of  the  people  of  all  nations. 

The  Home  that  conferred  these  signal  advantages  was 
itself  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Faith  iu 
God's  Word  and  obedience  to  his  laws  were  the  govern- 
ing ideas  of  the  mother's  mind  ;  she  guided  her  household 
in  this  faith.  George  was  trained  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  mother.  This  habit  of  duty  to  her  prepared 
hira  to  govern  men.  The  uprightness  of  his  life  and  his 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  testify  to  his  inner  purity  of 
mind  and  his  Christian  faith.* 

In  his  marriage  he  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  wife, 
worthy  of  his  faithful  love  and  full  confidence.  He  had 
true  faith  in  woman  as  the  "help-meet  for  man,"  and  he 
seems  alway  to  wish  his  wife  "to  be  with  him."  She  was 
with  him  when  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Boston  ; 
and  with  him  during  every  winter  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  whenever  it  was  possible.  Her  presence  was  his 
pleasure,  her  sympathy  his  support,  next  to  faith  in  God. 
In  that  faith  the  wife  set  the  example,  as  wives  should 
do,  softening  the  man's  stern  will  by  ever  having  "on 
her  tongue  the  law  of  kindness." 

Thus  George  and  Martha  Washington  were,  in  their 
married  life,  an  example  of  conjugal  faith  and  domestic 
enjoyment,  which  may  be  truly  styled  the  noblest  majesty 
of  human  nature,  the  twain  made  one  ;  and  this  oneship 
devoted  to  God  and  their  country  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness. 

How  mean  beside  this  majesty  of  manhood  seems  the 
worship  paid  to  the  warriors  of  the  Old  World.  Take  all 
the  names :  Hannibal,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Peter 
of  Russia,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  both  styled  "the 
Great."  What  example  of  manly  virtue  in  home-life,  of 
justice  to  women,  of  faith  in  goodness,  have  any  of  these 
heroes  left  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of  duty,  of  honor,  and 
of  true  nobleness  ? 

Washington  only,  of  all  the  high  heroic  names  which 
hold  their  place  in  history  through  military  deeds,  has  no 
sorrow  in  its  sound,  no  blot  of  sin  on  its  whiteness  of 
fame. 

It  seems  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Christian  virtues  of 
this  Husband  and  Wife,  that  the  Home,  where  they  lived 
and  died,  and  the  Tomb,  where  they  rest  together  in  the 
blessed  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  should  be  watched 
over  by  the  guardian  care  of  Woman. 

This  sacred  charge  the  Women  of  America  have  now  in 
trust.  The  Homestead  of  Mount  Vernon  (200  acres),  the 
Home  and  the  Tomb  of  Washington  and  his  wife,  are 
made  sure  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  title-deeds  are  sure  to  the 
"Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Uuion,''  which 
has  purchased  and  paid  for  this  holiest  place  in  uninspired 
history. 

*  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  Washington's  faith,  because 
he  made  no  show  of  his  religious  observances.  He  was, 
by  nature  and  habit,  undemonstrative,  therefore  what  he 
did  as  duty  has  the  more  importance.  A  friend  of  ours 
has  the  "General  Orders  of  Washington"  while  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  lady  speaks  of  the  manuscript 
as  "a  religious  work,'"  from  the  frequent  use  of  expres- 
sions and  appeals  that  none  save  a  devout  Christian 
oflScer  wauld  be  likely  to  put  forth  in  his  daily  orders. 
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Would  this  guardiauship  of  woman  be  fitting  over  the 
tomb  of  any  other  celebrated  hero  ?  Could  women  sym- 
pathize with  the  warrior's  fame  of  Alexander,  Csesar, 
Napoleon '?  or  in  any  greatness  won  by  Force,  Fraud, 
Selfishness,  and  Sin? 

Bear  in  mind  that  whatever  crushes  out  moral  power 
destroys  the  Christian  virtues  ;  and  these  are  chiefly  what 
are  termed /eminine  virtues. 

Man's  despotic  power  has  always  wronged  and  de- 
graded women.  To  honor  the  tombs  of  such  heroes 
would  seem  unnatural  and  awful ;  as  though  we  should 
imagine  the  women  of  Bethlehem  carx-ying  sweet  spices 
to  embalm  the  body  of  Herod. 

Washington  only,  among  the  world's  Heroes,  deserves 
the  homage  of  women ;  to  him  only  has  it  been  gi-ven. 
This  is  his  highest  distinction  among  warriors,  and  should 
be  held  up  as  the  crowning  glory  of  our  free  laud.  In  the 
heart  of  the  "Model  Republic"  there  is  a  domain  conse- 
crated to  Peace,  Goodness,  and  Christian  Love,  where  War, 
Covetousness,  and  Disunion,  can  never  come. 

"The  Mount  Vernou  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union" 
holds  right  and  rule  over  this  Washington  domain.  The 
sacred  trust  has  not  been  invaded  by  a  hostile  footstep 
during  the  long  four  years  of  the  late  terrible  war.  The 
thunder  storms  of  battle  have  been  heard  on  every  side  ; 
yet  Peace,  like  a  brooding  dove,  has  kept  her  nest  there, 
eacred  as  that  of  the  swallows  in  the  House  of  the  Lord ; 
while  women  have  watched  over  the  dust  of  Washington ! 

THE  MOUNT  VEKNON  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNION 

Has  been,  as  it  were,  hidden  from  the  public  eye  by  the 
overshadowing  events  of  the  last  five  years.  Yet  its  light 
has  been  faithfully  tended  ;  and  now  its  friends  trust  that 
Mount  Vernon  will  soon  become  the  brightest  spot  in  our 
Country's  love. 

There  is  to  be  a  Report  on  this  subject  by  the  Regent ; 
but  a  few  words  here  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
who  have  not  been  familiar  with  the  past  history  of 
the  Association.  Families  who  have  the  Lady's  Book 
from  1855  to  1861  on  hand,  will  find  in  those  volumes 
records  of  the  manner  in  which  efi"orts  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  were  begun  and 
managed. 

The  women  of  the  South  came  up  first  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Home  and  Tomb  of  Washington  from  the  covetous- 
ness of  speculation ;  the  women  of  the  North  responded 
warmly,  joining  hearts  and  hands  with  the  South  in  the 
efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon. 

They  succeeded.  The  Estate  was  bought,  paid  for,  and 
the  ladies  took  quiet  possession  before  the  agitation  that 
brought  on  the  last  civil  war  had  become  alarming.  It 
was  a  matter  of  serious  importance  for  the  neutrality  of 
the  place  that  the  owners  were  the  ladies  of  the  United 
States ;  this,  added  to  the  inherent  reverence  of  almost 
every  American,  indeed,  of  foreigners  as  well,  for  the 
Grave  of  Washington,  has  preserved  it  from  the  perils  of 
war. 

One  of  the  ladies  who  iiave  resided  in  the  old  Mount 
Vernon  Home  during  the  last  four  years,  writes  me: — 

"  A  very  large  portion  of  the  Centre  Union  Army  visited 
Mount  Vernon  during  the  war,  and  their  conduct,  almost 
without  exception,  deserves  the  highest  praise.  The  Con- 
federate soldiers  refrained  entirely  from  entering  on  the 
>rrounds;  thus  avoiding  any  possible  collision.  The 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  made  Mount  Vernon  one  point  in 
his  American  tour,  reachi  ng  here  just  before  the  first  battle 
at  Bull  Run,  expressed  himself  with  great  admiration  for 
the  unbroken  quiet  of  a  spot  guarded  only  by  its  patriotic 
associations  and  the  influence,  of  woman.    It  was  calm 


and  peaceful  as  a  summer  Sunday,  even  in  the  midst  of 
contending  armies  and  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict. 

"Therefore  Mount  Vernon  emerges  from  the  war-cloud 
unharmed,  except  in  its  financial  interests.  Mo!<t  of  the 
money  which  had  been  raised,  over  the  sum  needed  fur 
the  purchase,  had  been  expended  on  important  and  sub- 
stantial repairs,  before  the  war.  The  Association  expect- 
ing, by  continued  collections,  to  be  able  to  complete  the 
repairs  and  restore  the  place,  had  sought,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  hasten  the  work.  They  wished  to  show  it,  as  near 
as  co«ld  be  done,  in  the  condition  it  was  left  at  the  de- 
cease of  Washington.  They  had  also  hoped  to  secure  a 
fund  for  its  maintenance  in  a  state  worthy  alike  of  the 
'  Father  of  his  Country'  and  of  the  nation  that  honors  him. 
These  plans  and  hopes  the  war  has  frustrated.  The  Asso- 
ciation now  finds  itself  free  of  debt,  but  without  funds  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  repairs  and  restorations.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  uncertain  revenue  from  visitors' 
entrance  fees  to  support  it  as  it  is." 

The  Superintendent,  the  Secretary  and  her  Assistant, 
have,  as  we  said,  resided  in  the  Old  Mount  Vernon  Home 
during  the  war,  acting  under  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
ladies  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Middle  States.  Thus  the 
safety  of  this  sacred  domain  has  been  secured,  and  the 
honor  of  the  American  People  maintained. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  "Association"  is  soon  to  he 
held,  Avhen  it  is  hoped  the  ladies  of  all  the  States  will  be 
represented.  There  measures  will  be  taken  to  lay  the 
wants  of  the  Association  before  the  public,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  liberal  donations  in  reply  to  the  appeal. 


OUR  NEW  ENGLAND  NOVELIST. 

At  last  we  have  an  authoress  who  can  write  domestic 
novels  that  give  the  true  spirit  of  Puritan  piety.  "The 
Gayworthys,"  and  its  sister  story,  "Faith  Gartney's 
Girlhood,"  have  opened  a  rich  and  rare  mine  of  litera- 
ture, where  American  Genius,  or  those  novel  writers  who 
will  look  for  the  bright  side  of  human  nature,  may  find  a 
sure  path  to  the  popular  heart. 

These  novels  have  lately  been  republished  in  London, 
and  are  winning  golden  opinions  from  the  English  Re- 
viewers. The  "Eclectic  Review"  has  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate notice  of  "The  Gayworthys,"  with  many  extracts 
from  the  novel ;  in  which  the  critic  says  of  the  American 
authoress: — 

"  There  is  not  a  touch  of  cant  or  affectation  in  the  whole 
volume  ;  the  writer  has  a  very  happy  art  of  breaking  up 
the  white  light  of  life  into  rainbows."  And  at  the  close 
he  thus  sums  up  the  worth  of  the  novel: — 

"We  must  positively  close  the  book  for  fear  of  being 
fascinated  to  more  quotations,  and  we  rather  feel  guilty 
in  having  quoted  so  much,  as  we  very  well  know  the 
work  will  soon  be  in  the  possession  of  every  reader. 
(This  was  in  London.)  A  more  useful,  helpful,  healthy 
book,  we  don't  know  when  we  have  read.  With  its 
pure,  homely  breath,  it  revives  in  us  recollections  of  old 
days  in  the  country  or  impressions  of  old  Dutch  artists  ; 
its  happy,  sunny  geniality,  shaded  by  the  rim  of  know- 
ledge and  sorrow  and  suffering  round  all  lives ;  its 
faith  like  a  high  unquenchable  star;  its  reverent  appli- 
cation of  some  of  the  best  texts  from  the  Best  of  Books  ; 
its  light  and  radiant  conversations ;  its  bold  pictures 
of  nature,  in  which  nature  is  never  separated  from  in- 
finite invisible  presence  and  purposes ;  its  emancipation 
from  the  wearying  conventionalism  which  palls  and 
sickens  upon  our  eai-s,  and  now-a-days,  when  such  books 
are  more  than  ever  a  necessity,  makes  them  more  than 
ever  an  impossibility  ;  in  its  own  perfect  soundness,  and 
unity,  and  completeness,  always  a  test  of  the  measi;re 
of  rest  and  unity  to  which  our  artist's  nature  has  attained  ; 
by  all  these  signs  we  mark  the  presence  of  a  look  which 
will  exercise  power  over  the  character  of  competfut 
readers  by  the  power  of  the  character  in  it,  and  lead  to 
the  simple  and  grateful  acknowledgment  that  one  who 
can  write  thus  is  far  liighcr  than  a  mere  author  or  artist 
— a  great  public  benefactress,  meeting  minds  and  hearts 
in  their  stress  and  straits,  and  giving  them  words  like 
bread  in  their  strength  and  like  water  iu  their  refresh- 
meut." 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


THE  ART  OF  SCULPTUKE. 
PniLADKLPHiA  was  the  llrst  of  our  cities  which  instituted 
aa  "Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  we  believe  the 
artistic  spirit  has  never  left  her.  Much  of  this  talent  has 
of  late  been  developed  in  our  city,  as  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  '-Sketch  Club"  has  very  brilliantly  manifested. 

Among  specimens  there  shown  was  a  head  modelled  by 
Miss  Ida  Waugh,  daughter  of  the  well-known  painter. 
This  beautiful  art  of  sculpture  deserves  to  be  noticed  in 
the  Lady's  Book,  since  our  young  countrywomen  are 
proving  how  eminently  it  is  suited  to  feminine  genius. 

Miss  Hosmer  and  Miss ,  now  resident  in  Italy,  have 

become  celebrated  even  in  those  clas-ic  regions.  Ameri- 
cans, both  men  and  women,  seern  to  possess  peculiar 
talents — the  Grecian  genius  in  the  sculptor's  art.  To 
discuss  the  works  of  Powers,  Ball,  Hart,  Story,  and  others 
of  the  highest  reputation,  would  require  space  beyond 
our  limits.  Our  aim  is  to  show  that  an  educated  young 
lady,  who  desires  to  have  a  pursuit  and  possesses  the  real 
genius  that  craves  this  mode  of  reaching  enjoyment  and 
usefulness,  will  now  find  an  open  path  in  sculpture.  No 
doubt  she  -will  find  many  difiiculties,  but  none  which 
American  girls  have  not  overcome.  So  many  of  our 
young  and  lovely  women  fritter  away  imagination, 
fancy,  taste  and  time  on  the  arrangement  of  baubles  and 
the  display  of  vanities,  that  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  this 
new  and  innocent  mode  of  gaining,  through  genius  and 
industry,  a  nobler  fame  than  the  pursuits  in  fashionable 
life  can  give. 

We  would  point  American  ladies  who  have  wealth  and 
leisure,  and  do  not  know  how  to  find  use  for  their  time 
and  talents,  to  this  excellence  in  art,  by  reminding  them 
that  America  can  now  boast  of  her  daughters  as  well  as 
of  her  sons  in  this  bright  and  elevating  career. 

FREDERIKA  BREMER. 

I.v  the  death  of  this  authoress  Sweden  has  lost  one  of 
her  brightest  lights  of  literature  and  philanthropy.  The 
world  has  lost  an  interesting  writer,  whose  lessons  Avere 
always  on  the  side  of  goodness  ;  and  ivomen  throughout 
the  world  should  mourn  her  loss  as  they  mourn  a  dear 
and  steadfast  friend. 

Miss  Bremer's  novels  showed  that  her  aim  was  always 
to  raise  the  tone  of  moral  sentiment ;  she  never  pandered 
to  the  evil  imaginations  of  her  readers.  Her  mind  thirsted 
for  truth,  and  she  tried  to  gain  it  even  at  the  peril  of 
searching  the  deepest  wells  of  learning  she  could  sound. 
She  was  often  confused  by  the  rubbish  she  brought  up ; 
and,  not  unfreqnently,  in  her  earlier  works  she  took  the 
polished  pebbles  of  man's  philosophy  for  Divine  traths. 

"We  must  read  Miss  Bremer's  latest  books— "  Life  in  the 
Old  World,"*  etc. — her  best  work,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  American  home— and  her  volumes  on  "The  Holy 
Land,"  etc.,  if  we  would  know  aright  the  feminiue  soul 
and  .scholarly  mind  of  this  truly  distinguished  woman. 
We  hope  to  find  room  for  a  more  fitting  tribute  to  her 
memory  ;  and  also  to  include  the  late  Mrs.  Gaskoll. 

NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 
New  Lyrics. — lu  our  remarks  on  this  interesting  book 
Ksee  page  372)  we  alluded  to  one  poem  of  exquisite  perfec- 
tion in  its  idea  and  expression.  Some  of  our  readers,  who 
have  not  this  volume,  may  wish  to  see  this  gem,  and  Mrs. 
Howe — "the  American  poetess" — deserves  the  compli- 
ment of  an  extract  in  our  Table;  so  we  will  give  this 
charming  lyric:  — 

*  Published  by  Peterson  &i  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 


ENDEAVOR. 

"What  hast  thou  for  thy  scattered  seed, 

0  sower  of  the  plain  ? 
Where  are  the  many  gathered  sheaves 

Thy  hope  should  bring  again?" 
"The  only  record  of  my  work 

Lies  in  the  buried  grain." 

"  0  conqueror  of  a  thousand  fields ! 

In  dinted  armor  dight, 
What  growths  of  purple  amaranth 

Sliall  crown  thy  brow  of  might?" 
"Only  the  blossom  of  my  life 

Flung  widely  in  the  fight." 

"What  is  the  harvest  of  thy  saints, 

0  God  who  dost  abide  ? 
Where  grow  the  garlands  of  thy  chiefs 

In  blood  and  sorrow  dyed  ? 
What  have  thy  servants  for  their  pains  ?" 

"This  only — to  have  tried." 

Postmistresses.— We  learn  that,  in  the  Southern  States, 
there  were  9,000  post-oflices,  and  that  about  2,000  have 
been  reopened.  Nearly  300  of  these  have  received  post- 
mistresses, because  no  men  could  be  found  who  could  take 
the  oath. 

"An  Industrial  University  is  to  be  established  in 
Illinois."  Such  is  the  x'eport.  Is  it  for  man's  work,  or  for 
woman's,  that  this  institution  is  intended  ?  We  hope  it 
is  to  be  a  "School  of  Domestic  Science,"  where  the  Arts 
(both  common  and  fine)  of  home-life,  for  the  daughters  of 
that  rich  State,  will  be  taught  and  illustrated. 

HINTS  ABOUT  HEALTH. 

THE  HEALTH  ROOM. 

"  The  air  of  a  cellar  is  close,  damp,  musty,  and  vitiated  ; 
that  of  the  housetop  is  clear,  pure,  and  bracing.  On  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  atmosphere  is  cold,  raw,  and  im- 
pure ;  on  the  mountains  it  is  dry,  rarefied,  and  health- 
giving.  The  purer  the  air  is,  the  more  life  does  it  impart 
to  the  blood,  the  more  perfectly  is  the  brain  nourished, 
and  the  more  vigorously  does  the  mind  work  and  the 
body  move.  Hence  the  "study"  of  the  clergyman,  tho 
"otiice"  of  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  the  "library" 
of  the  family,  the  "sitting-room"  of  the  household,  and 
the  "chamber"  of  every  sleeper,  should  always  be  in  the 
upper  stories,  not  merely  for  the  greater  purity  of  the  air, 
but  for  a  reason  seldom  thought  of,  and  yet  of  very  great 
sanitary  value.  The  higher  wo  ascend,  the  more  rarefied 
is  the  air,  the  greater  bulk  is  required  to  impart  a  given 
amount  of  nourishment  to  the  system  ;  this  greater  rarity 
excites  the  iustinct  of  our  nature  to  deeper,  fuller  breath- 
ing, without  any  efi"ort  on  our  part,  and  this  kind  of 
breathing,  as  the  reflecting  must  know,  is  antagonistic  of 
consumption,  that  fell  scourge  of  civilized  society,  which 
destroys  full  one-sixth  of  the  adult  population. 

"It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  every  student,  of 
every  sedentary  person,  of  every  invalid,  to  have  the 
room  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  inactive  part  of  life 
is  spent,  as  far  above  the  ground-floor  as  practicable,  and 
in  such  a  situation  as  will  allow  the  sun  to  shine  into  it 
for  the  largest  portion  of  each  day,  for  this  rarefies  the  air 
still  more,  and  still  more  aids  in  developing  and  expand- 
ing the  lungs  by  the  greater  depth  and  fulness  of  breath- 
ing which  the  increased  atmospheric  rarity  induces."' 

So  says  Dr.  Hall  in  his  Journal,  and  gives  this  crisp 
advice  in  case  of 


"If  I  were  attacked  with  undisputed  cholera,  I  would 
do  four  things:  — 

"1st,  Lie  down  ;  2d,  eat  ice,  if  thirsty  ;  3d,  bind  a  piece 
of  woollen  flannel  tightly  around  the  abdomen  ;  4th,  take 
calomel." 


To  Our  Correspondents. — These  articles  are  accepted  : 
"The  Fountain  of  Youth" — "By  the  Mill" — "  Journeying 
in  the  Cradle"— "The  Rain"— and  "  Little  Diamond." 

The  following  manuscripts  are  declined  :  some  of  these 
are  well  written,  but  without  any  great  excellence;  wa 
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have  room  only  for  the  best — "The  First  Gray  Hair" — 
"Ode"— "Song"  — "Apostrophe  to  the  Sun"— "Christ- 
mas"— "The  Daisy's  Grave"— "  Aspiration"  (we  have 
not  time  to  write  particular  letters  of  counsel  to  our  young 
friends  ;  all  that  we  can  say  for  their  advantage  is  com- 
prised in  the  Editors'  Table)— "To  Teresa''  (no  more 
poems  needed) — "  The  Loved  and  Lost" — "  Our  George" — 
"  A  Prayer"— "  Idle  Thoughts"— "Beauty"— "The  Beg- 
gar Boy"— "  A  Great  Bargain" — "  Sentiment -Berset^  Sen- 
sibility" (a  singular  production) — "  Doubts"— "  Rays  of 
Light" — "The  Best  Age  to  Marry" — "Western  Divines" 
(both  subjects  of  importance)— "A  Good  Example" — 
"After  Many  Days" — and  "Musings." 
Some  articles  are  still  on  hand. 


ntrarj)   llotuts. 


From  LippiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Thiladelphia : — 

MOSAICS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Thur- 
ston. The  lady  "worker"  of  these  "Mosaics"  has  ex- 
hibited not  only  refined  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
materials,  but  also  rare  judgment  and  discretion  in  their 
selection.  They  are  not  mere  bits  of  bright-colored  glass, 
but  gems  of  exquisite  beauty  and  enduring  value.  The 
subjects  illustrated  are  "Betrothal,"  "Wedded  Life," 
"Babyhood,"  "Youth,"  "Single  Life,"  and  "Old  Age." 

POEMS.  By  Annie  E.  Clark.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  "poems"  in  this  modest  little  volume  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  desire  something  higher  than 
the  credit  of  good  intentions.  There  is  a  calm  and  even 
flow  in  them,  that  cannot  fail  to  gratify  those  whose  quiet 
tastes  seek  in  poetry  the  soothing  and  refining  ministra- 
tions of  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

CHAMBEKS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Nos.  109  and  101.     A 

Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People,  on 

the  Basis  of  the  latest  editions  of  the  German  Conversa- 

N^  tiones  Lexicon.     With  wood  engravings  and  maps.     The 

best  Encyclopaedia  published.    Price  25  cents  a  number. 

From  Howard  Challen,  Philadelphia: — 
THE  LIVING  FORCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.  By  George 
W.  Thompson.  We  have  here  what  claims  to  be  a  "  new, 
yet  old"  system  of  philosophy — new  in  form,  .yet  old  in 
substance.  Rejecting  the  "superstitious"  of  supernatural- 
ism,  and  avoiding  the  spiritual  darkness  of  scepticism, 
and  the  half-belief  of  rationalism,  the  author  seeks,  if  we 
comprehend  him  rightly,  to  form  a  perfect  and  harmo- 
nious union  between  Christian  faith  and  human  reason, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  "are  parts  of  one  plan,  under  one  Creator." 
How  far,  and  with  what  success,  Mr.  Thompson  has  pro- 
gres.sed  in  his  undertaking,  we  cannot  presume  to  say, 
since  he  ha.s  seen  fit  to  invent  a  vocabulary  and  forms  of 
expression  which  preclude  any  but  careful  students  from 
passing  a  conscieutious  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  his 
work,  or  from  even  so  much  as  deciding  with  regard  to 
the  novelty  of  his  ideas.  We  believe,  however,  that  his 
volume  is  one  eminently  worthy  the  consideration  of  all 
thinking  readers. 

From  Peter?0!t  &  BROTnERS,  Philadelphia: — 
CORA  BELMONT;  or,  The  Sincere  Lover.  A  True  Story 
of  the  Heart.  A  pleasantly  written  and  interesting  Ameri- 
can story,  judiciously  combining  the  romantic  with  the 
real,  and  the  humorous  with  the  pathetic.  The  characters 
are  dra-wn  with  a  life-like  freshness  and  vigor,  that  give 


evidence   of   their  being    the   work   of   no    unpractised 
hand. 

THE  COQUETTE ;  or.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Eliza 
Wharton.  A  Novel.  Founded  on  Fact.  By  a  lady  of 
Massachusetts.  With  an  Historical  Preface,  and  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  what  some  seventy 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American 
romances.  Its  author — Mrs.  Hannah  Foster — was  the 
popular  wife  of  a  popular  clergyman,  connected,  in  no 
distant  degree,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of  the  hero- 
ine. The  story  is  told  in  the  epistolary  style,  at  one  time 
so  much  in  vogue— a  form  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that 
analysis  of  sentiments,  motives,  and  passions  which  seems 
to  give  the  "Coquette"  its  chief  charm.  The  historical 
preface — interesting  in  itself — also  gives  fresh  interest  to 
the  narrative,  which,  indeed,  without  such  an  exposition 
of  facts  and  real  names,  might  have  been  considered 
rather  dull  by  many  readers  of  the  present  day. 

THE  LOST  BRIDE.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Few,  if  any, 
American  story  writers  are  so  popular,  taking  the  word 
in  its  widest  meaning,  as  Mr.  Arthur.  That  popularity  is 
as  well  deserved  as  it  has  been  industriously  acquired. 
Never  sensational,  his  stories  always  command  our  deep- 
est interest ;  while  their  sterling  morality  is  such  as  can 
but  strengthen  and  invigorate  us  for  encountering  the 
realities  of  life.  In  those  characteristics  of  style  and  tone 
which  are  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Arthur's  productions, 
"The  Lost  Bride"  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with 
the  most  popular  of  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD.  By  Martin  FarquharTupper, 
author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy,"  etc.  etc. 

THE  TWINS,  and  HEART.  By  Martin  Farquhar  Tup- 
per,  author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  etc. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  first  named  of 
these  stories  attained  considerable  popularity,  due,  in 
part,  to  the  then  fresh  fame  of  the  author  of  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy,"  but  also,  in  no  small  measure,  to  its  own  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  style,  and  the  pure  morality  of  its  teach- 
ings. The  other  two  tales—"  The  Twins,"  and  "Heart" — 
we  do  not  remember  having  seen,  except  in  their  present 
form.  We  presume,  however,  that  they  are  like  "  The 
Crock  of  Gold,"  new  editions  of  comparatively  old  pro- 
ductions, which,  if  not  classic,  are  yet  worthy  of  being 
preserved  a  while  longer  for  the  amusement  of  novel 
readers. 

NED  MUSGRAVE;  or,  Tlie  Most  Unfortunate  Man  in 
the  World.  By  Theodore  Hook.  Theodore  Hook  was  au 
eccentric  genius,  who  could  do  a  little  of  almost  every- 
thing. This,  we  are  informed,  is  his  "great  novel."  Our 
grandmothers — kind  old  ladies,  as  they  are — it  is  possible, 
may  have  regarded  it  in  that  light  once  upon  a  time.  Let 
us  not  disturb  their  illusions. 

A  LIGHT  AND  A  DARK  CHRISTMAS.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "Lord  Oakburn's  Daughtex's,"  etc.  etc. 

From  AsHMEAD  &  Evans,  Philadelphia : — 
LIFE  OF  ROBERT  OWEN.  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  entertained  of  Robert  Owen's  peculiar  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  social  system— however  repug- 
nant those  ideas  may  be  to  the  religious  sense  of  the  sin- 
cere Christian — there  are  yet  few,  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  career,  who  will 
not  admit  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man  ;  a  man,  the 
record  of  whose  life,  if  told  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  warn,  encourage,  and  instruct.  Such  a 
record,  or,  at  least,  as  nearly  such  an  one  as  it  would  ba 
reasonable  to  expect,  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  under  notice.     Its  author,  though  no  friend  totha 
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theories  of  Mr.  Owed,  has  evidently  endeavored  to  present 
fairly  the  principles  by  vrh'.ch  he  professed  to  be  governed  ; 
and,  acknowledging  his  sympathy  with  an  earnest  life, 
even  when  its  energies  are  mit;directed,  he  has  depicted  in 
■vivid  colors  the  "reformer's"  dauntless  devotion  to  the 
development  of  his  peculiar  ideas  of  social  improvement. 


From  Harper  &  BRornERs,  New  Tork,  through  Peter- 
so-v  &  Brothers,  and  Lippixcott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHINESE ;  with  some  account 
of  their  religious,  governmental,  educational,  and  busi- 
ness Customs  and  Opinions.  With  special  but  not  exclu- 
sive reference  to  Fuhchan.  By  Eev.  Justus  Doolittle, 
fourteen  years  member  of  the  Fuhchau  Mission  of  the 
American  Board.  With  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  illus- 
trations. In  two  volumes.  This  is  one  of  those  books, 
which,  without  making  any  pretension  to  literary  merit, 
will  nevertheless  captivate  all  readers.  A  more  complete 
and  graphic  picture  of  Chinese  life  in  all  its  most  interest- 
ing details,  it  has  never  been  our  foi-tune  hitherto  to  meet 
with.  To  read  such  a  book  is  like  visiting  China  itself, 
and  entering  the  houses,  the  shops,  and  the  temples  of  its 
people,  and  being  an  eye-witness  of  all  their  domestic 
doings,  their  business  employments,  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  their  everyday  sports  and  pastimes.  It  is 
a  rich  mine  of  curious  information,  and  entertaining 
and  instructive  knowledge,  which  will  well  repay  the 
working. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  "Cranford,"  "Sylvia's 
Lovers,"  etc.  etc.  With  illustrations.  This  story  is  the 
last  that  we  shall  ever  have  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Even  this  her  sudden  demise  has  left  unfinished.  "  What 
promised  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  a  life,  is  a  memorial 
of  death.  A  few  days  longer  and  it  would  have  been  a 
triumphal  column,  crowned  with  a  capital  of  festal  leaves 
and  flowers  ;  now  it  is  another  sort  of  a  column — one  of 
those  sad,  white  pillars  which  stand  broken  in  the  church- 
yard." Yet,  incomplete  as  the  story  is,  it  needs  but  a 
slight  effort  on  the  reader's  part  to  imagine  the  denoue- 
ment, already  so  near  at  hand,  and  so  clearly  indicated. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE.  By  the  author  of  "John  Halifax," 
"Christian's  Mistake,"  etc.  etc.  More  of  a  biography 
than  a  novel,  and  yet  with  all  the  charm  of  the  lafcer,  this 
story  is  beautifully  illustrative  of  that  nobility  of  life 
which  springs  from  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 
In  it,  Mrs.  Craig  has,  in  many  respects,  surpassed  all  her 
former  efforts. 

A  THIRD  READER,  of  a  Grade  between  the  Second  and 
Tliird  Readers  of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  By  Jlar- 
cius  Willson.  This  is  one  of  the  "intermediate  series"  of 
Willson's  readers,  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire 
something  additional  to  the  reading  matter  furnished  by 
the  regular  series.  It  presents,  in  the  main,  the  same 
characteristics  that  have  already  made  Mr.  Willson's 
"readers"  so  deservedly  popular. 

THE  BELTON  ESTATE.  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  author  of  "  Can  You  Forgive  Her?"  "  Orley  Farm," 
etc. 

HALF  A  MILLION  OF  MONEY.  A  Novel.  By  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  author  of  "Barbara's  History,"  "Hand  and 
Glove,"  "Miss  Carew,"  etc. 

GUY  DEVERELL.  A  Novel.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
author  of  "Uncle  Silas,"  etc. 

These  three  volumes,  by  as  many  different  hands,  belong 
to  Harper's  "  Library  of  Select  Novels."  They  exhibit  in 
a  marked  degree  the  peculiar  merits  which  have  won  repu- 
tation for  their  r&spectivo  authors ;  and  are  storiea  of 


absorbing  interest,  full  of  life  and  character,  and  incul- 
cating noble  lessons. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Ashmead 
&  Evans,  Philadelphia  :— 

JIIND  IN  NATURE ;  or,  the  Origin  of  Life,  and  the. 
Mode  of  Development  of  Animals.  By  Henry  Jame« 
Claik,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  ;  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  tlto 
American  Microscopical  Society  of  New  I'ork,  etc.  etc 
With  over  two  hundred  illustrations.  This  volume  com- 
prises the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
hall  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  in  1S64.  Although 
originally  given  to  the  public  in  a  popular  form,  they 
were  not  wholly  based  upon  what  was  already  known 
to  the  scientific  world.  On  the  contrary,  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  facts  and  ideas  promulgated  are  claimed  by 
the  author  as  original.  The  philosophical  argument  of 
the  work  is  directed  against  that  form  of  the  "Develop- 
ment Theory"  adopted  by  the  Materialists,  which  teaches 
that  all  things  originated  through  physical  forces,  operat- 
ing according  to  certain  so-called  physical  laws.  Com- 
bating this  theory,  the  learned  Professor  proceeds  "  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  power  at  work  in  the  universe  which 
possesses  foreknowledge  ;  the  design  of  a  forecasting,  fore- 
ordaining mind — a  thinking,  intelligent,  animate  being; 
such  a  combination  of  powers  that  no  form  of  physical 
law  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  represent." 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Jefi'er- 
son  College.  As  an  elementary  book,  designed  to  train 
the  mind  to  the  proper  and  orderly  exercise  of  its  cogni- 
tive faculties,  this  clearly  and  concisely  written  volume 
seems  to  us  to  be  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  beginner 
in  philosophic  studies.  It  will  be  found  of  especial  service 
to  those  whose  means  or  opportunities  do  not  permit  them 
to  engage  the  assistance  of  a  teacher. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia  : — 

ESPERANCE.  By  Meta  Lander,  author  of  "  Light  on 
the  Dark  River,"  "Marian  Graham,"  etc.  etc.  A  charm- 
ingly told  story,  teaching  sublime  and  beautiful  lessons 
of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  contrition. 

From  Dick  &  FrTZGERALD,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  : — 

MARTINE'S  SENSIBLE  LETTER-WRITER.  This  is  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  guide  and  assistant  to  those 
who  desire  to  carry  on  an  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
contains  a  large  collection  of  model  letters,  adapted  to 
all  ages,  conditions,  and  circumstances. 

DAY'S  AMERICAN  READY  RECKONER.  By  B.  H. 
Day,  Esq.  This  is  certainly  a  handy  little  book.  It  con- 
tains original  and  carefully  prepared  tables  for  the  rapid 
calculation  of  aggregate  values,  wages,  salaries,  board, 
interest  money,  and  timber,  plank,  board,  wood,  and  land 
measurements,  with  explanations  for  the  proper  methods 
of  reckoning  them. 

From  H.  A.  Brown,  487  Broadway,  New  York  :— 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  We 
have  received  from  No.  11  to  16  of  this  work — one  that 
does  honor  to  the  poet  and  the  publisher.  It  is  a  beautiful 
edition  ;  one  that  can  be  carried  with  you  ;  most  distinct 
type  and  beautiful  paper.  The  steel-plate  illustrations 
are  also  ably  executed. 
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From  LoKiNO,  Boston,  through  G.  W.  Pitcheu,  Phila- 
delphia:— 

SIMPLICITY  AND  FASCINATION.  By  Anne  Beale. 
A  pleasing  story,  written  with  much  spirit  and  vigor. 
Its  moral  toue  is  excellent.  "We  bespeak  for  it  a  popu- 
larity fully  equal  to  that  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
predecessors  from  the  same  enterprising  publisher,  whoso 
taste,  as  displayed  in  his  selections,  seems  as  enlightened 
as  it  is  judicious. 

From  TicKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Ashmead  & 
Evans,  Philadelphia : — 

MISS  DORA  McQUARRIE.  A  Sequel  to  A  If  red  HagarVa 
Household.  By  Alexander  Smith,  author  of  "A  Life 
Drama,"  etc.  It  is  hardly  correct,  we  think,  to  call  this 
a  sequel/.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  second  volume  of 
that  exquisite  little  story,  "Alfred  Hagart's  Household." 
When  we  have  said  this,  we  do  not  know  what  stronger 
recommendation  to  give  it. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  By  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland,  author  of  "Gold  Foil,"  "Bitter  Sweet,"  and 
"Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters."  We  have  not  had  time 
since  receiving  this  volume  to  give  it  a  thorough  perusal. 
But,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  we  find  it  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  our  ideas  of  what  a  good  biography 
ought  to  be,  than  any  we  have  ever  seen,  or  ever  expected 
to  see.  To  the  fullest  extent  that  circumstances  permitted 
hira,  Dr.  Holland  has  made  it  the  life  of  the  man  ;  and, 
wLile  candidly  admitting  his  personal  and  political  sym- 
pathies with  the  subject  of  his  biography,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  whatever  faults  or  frailties  may  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  when  such  a  concealment  has  a  tendency 
to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  marked  traits  in  his 
character.  In  brief,  we  regard  Dr.  Holland's  book  as  a 
most  successful  one,  such  a  one  as  was  to  have  been  looked 
for  from  a  writer  of  such  pleasing  and  versatile  capabili- 
ties. It  is,  and  will  be,  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  can 
be  procured  of  the  agents,  by  sending  name,  address,  and 
price  to  J.  D.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Box  267,  Philadelphia  P.  0. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Muslin,  $3 ; 
leather,  $3  50 ;  half  calf,  $4  50. 

From  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston  : — 

FONTHILL  RECREATIONS:  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
ISLANDS.  Sketches  and  Stories  of  the  Scenery,  Customs, 
History,  Paintings,  etc.  By  M.  G.  Sleeper,  author  of 
"Pictures  from  the  History  of  the  Swiss,"  etc.  With 
Illustrations.  We  have  given  the  title-page  as  the  best 
way  of  making  the  merits  of  this  work  known.  This 
volume  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  "series"  of  instructive 
books  for  young  American  readers.  The  plan  is  excellent, 
and  this  specimen  promises  well  for  the  author ;  readers 
will  find  it  interesting  and  very  instructive. 

From  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston  :— 

LATER  LYRICS.  By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  This  is 
a  new  gift  from  an  American  poetess  already  known  to 
fame.  Her  name  will  gain  new  lustre  from  these  noble 
lyrics.  Mrs.  Howe  has,  in  this  volume,  placed  herself 
under  the  clear  light  of  Divine  Truth,  from  which  the 
diamond  genius  of  woman  always  must  gather  its 
brightest  rays  of  beauty  and  its  pure  worth  of  blessedness 
for  the  world.  We  welcome  her  to  this  high  stand-point 
of  feminine  authorship.  She  is  now  side  by  side  with 
the  best  feminine  poets  of  England  ;  and  in  this  volume 
there  are  lyrics  which  show  she  is  worthy  to  be  in  such 
companionship.  There  is  one  poem,  "  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Rfljjublie,"  which  is  unequalled  in  its  strength,  power, 


and  majesty  of  expression.  It  would  be  too  warlike  for 
woman's  genius  were  it  not  hallowed  by  its  dedication  to 
God  only  ;  this  subdues  the  sentiment  to  the  love  of  Christ. 
Another  lyric,  "Endeavor,"  perfect  of  its  kind,  we  have 
quoted  in  our  table  (page  370),  and  wish  we  had  room 
for  another,  "Without  and  Within."  But  our  readers 
will  want  this  elegant  volume.  The  fault  of  it  is  that 
too  many  poems  are  given.  Each  has  merit,  but  the  very 
best  would  have  made  a  rare  gem  of  poesy. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
publishers,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  their 
second  edition,  in  paper  covers,  of  "Nameless,"  noticed 
in  a  late  number.  Also  for  a  little  pamphlet  enjtitled 
"Lee's  Campaign."    By  Captain  J.  C.  C. 

JOURNALS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED; 
BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE:  January,  1866. 
REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MARYLAND. 
THE  NEW-ENGLANDER:  January,  186G. 
MYSTIC  STAR:  January,  1866. 
FOSTER  HOME  ASSOCIATION:  Twentieth  Report. 
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APRIL,  1866. 

The  Lady's  Book  for  April,  1866,  opens  with  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  suggestive  engravings  we  have  given 
for  a  long  time.  "The  Last  Bouquet,"  so  carefully 
watered  and  tended,  that  its  fragrance  may  not  die  too 
soon,  now  that  there  are  no  "flowers  of  its  kindred"  to 
replace  it,  is  a  subject  for  an  artist,  and  ours  has  not 
failed  in  the  task.  The  sweet  child-like  face  of  the  maiden 
shows  how,  amidst  her  homely  surroundings,  her  eye  is 
gladdened  by  the  starry  blossoms  of  her  "  Last  Bouquet." 

The  latest  Spring  fashions  follow  in  our  unique  Fash- 
ion-plate, with  six  complete  costumes  for  the  season,  all 
new,  and  all  stylish  and  beautiful. 

The  patterns  for  Fancy  Work  are  numerous  and  varied, 
comprising  a  Leaf-shaped  Needle-book  with  a  new  stitch  ; 
Match-box,  with  butterfly  lid  ;  and  a  number  of  more  use- 
ful articles.  The  Explanation  of  Contractions  on  page  364 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  knitters. 

The  Fashions  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates  by 
an  entirely  new  style  of  Riding-dress,  novel  and  beautiful 
costumes  for  children,  the  "Etoile  Paletot,"  a  stylish  gar- 
ment for  the  street,  two  exquisite  Robe  Dresses  from  A.  T. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  no  less  than  eiglit  new 
hats — five  of  them  from  J.  T.  Terry,  New  York. 

In  the  rich  and  varied  literary  department,  Marion  Har- 
land,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  and  other  well-known  names  ap- 
pear, while  our  old  subscribers  will  recognize  an  old 
friend  in  Mrs.  Daffodil,  the  authoress  now  appearing  under 
her  true  name. 

We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  our  subscribers  upon  the 
subject  of  dividing  their  letters.  We  have  just  received 
a  complaint  from  a  lady,  that  we  had  not  sent  her  the 
Lady's  Book,  for  which  she  subscribeil,  and  after  several 
hours'  devotion  to  the  matter  we  And  that  the  order  was 
on  the  last  page  of  the  story  she  sent  us,  without  any 
reference  to  (see  over  leaf).  When  the  manuscript  ended 
we  stopped.  Paper  is  not  cheap  we  know,  but  ou^  little 
scrap  more  would  have  prevented  this  difficulty. 
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Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Editress  of  the  Fashiou  Department.  Address  all  letters  for 
anything  pertaining  to  the  Fashions,  or  orders  for  goods,  or  patterns,  to  "Editress  of  the 
Fashion  Depaktaiknt,  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelpuia."  Mrs.  Hale  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  literary  department. 


OrR  PRIXTER,  Collins— T.  K.  Collins — who  has  printed 
the  Lady's  Book  for  the  last  tiotnty-five  years.  We  take 
great  pride  iu  writing  this  article,  only  that  our  pen  will 
not  flow  as  fast  as  our  ideas.  For  the  time  we  have  men- 
tioned we  have  been  in  daily  business  communication 
with  Mr.  Collins.  But  we  si:eak  of  him  now  as  an  old 
friend  as  well  as  employee,  as  an  honest  man,  as  a  fervent 
Christian,  as  one  whom  we  delight  to  honor.  No  truer 
man  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  business 
integrity  is  proverbial.  One  of  our  largest  book  publish- 
ers said  to  us,  a  few  days  since,  "We  have  had  to  disa- 
gree with  every  one  with  whom  we  have  done  business 
in  the  printing  way  ;  but  with  Mr.  Collins  we  never  had 
a  dispute.  He  was  open  to  conviction.  If  he  was  wrong, 
he  acknowledged  it.  If  we  were  incorrect,  he  never  tri- 
umphed over  us."  During  the  whole  term  of  our  connec- 
tion with  him  we  never  have  had  a  word  of  difficulty. 
God  bless  him,  and  restore  him  to  that  health  we  all 
would  wish  him ! 

As  we  have  said,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
printing  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  been  under  his  superin- 
tendence. Are  there  any  cuts  more  beautifully  printed  ? 
Is  any  typography  more  plain?  Is  there  any  work  in 
which  there  are  so  few  typographical  errors?  We  answer 
emphatically.  No!  To  his  able  assistants  we  may  refer 
hereafter. 

Where  great  care  is  required  in  setting  up  MS.,  Mr. 
CoUins's  office  is  selected.  He  prints  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Medical  and  Law  Books,  which  require  more 
than  usual  care  in  proof-reading,  fall  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  share.  In  fact,  his  is  tJm  printing-office  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  other 
subscribers,  ftiat  we  consider  your  magazine  superior  to 
all  others,  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  extensively  pa- 
tronized. Mas.  B.,  Ky. 

A  Strange  Revolution: — 

"  Marriage  of  a  Jersey  Woman.— The  Princess  Anna 
Murat,  daughter  of  Prince  Lucien  Murat  and  Madame 
Murat,  and  who  was  born  at  Bordentown,  was  married  in 
Paris  on  the  18th  ult.  to  the  Due  de  Mouchy,  a  high-born 
and  wealthy  French  noble.  The  description  of  the  bril- 
liant marriage  ceremonies  seems  in  strange  contrast  with 
what  we  remember  of  the  Murat  family  at  Bordentown 
twenty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the  Prince  was  in  very 
reduced  circumstances,  in  short,  '  not  to  put  too  tine  a 
point  upon  it,'  was  seedy,  and  Madame  Murat  conducted 
a  school,  which  was  the  support  of  the  family.  After  the 
re\iolution  of  1848  gave  hope  of  better  fortunes,  and  the 
Prince  desired  to  return  to  France  to  take  his  chance,  he 
was  obliged  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city  for  the  means  to 
pay  his  passage,  and  give  him  a  start  on  the  road  to  for- 
tune and  fame.  We  fancy  that  times  were  rather  hard 
with  him  there,  until  after  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to 
the  Presidency.  Since  that  event,  times  have  changed 
for  the  better  with  the  Prince,  and  ho  must  look  back 
upon  his  old  Bordentown  life  as  a  troubled  dream." 

Wa:  call  attention  to  J.  W.  Bradley's  Celebrated  Du- 
plex Elliptic  (or  Double)  Spring  Skirts.  The  ladies  prefer 
tliem  to  all  others,  and  they  are  a  very  superior  article. 
See  advertisement  on  third  page  of  cover. 

"At  what  a  rate  that  girl's  tongue  is  going,"  said  a 
lady,  looking  complacently  at  her  daughter,  who  was 
discussing  some  subject  of  apparent  interest  with  a  hand- 
Kome  young  clergyman.  "Yes,"  replied  a  satirical  neigh- 
bor, "her  tongue  is  going  at  the  cu-rato." 


Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  according  to  the  lat«  law 
passed  last  winter: — 

Section  36.— Postage  on  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  24  cents 
a  year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  Post-office  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News-dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the  same 
rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  magazine,  and 
may  pay  separately  for  each  package  as  received. 

Literary  Conundrums. 

With  what  Lstters  should  poets  and  historians  write? — 
EE  (ease). 

What  letter  Is  more  than  a  yard  long  ? — An  L  (ell). 

What  letter  sometimes  goes  before  a  king  and  a  queen  ? 
— An  X (ex-king). 

What  letters  are  most  sensible  ? — YT  (wise). 

What  letters  are  most  important  to  ourselves  ? — U  and  I. 

To  what  letter  are  we  indebted  for  our  coats  and  petti- 
coats?— An  f/'(ewe). 

What  letter  is  frequently  drunk  ? — T. 

Which  is  the  most  inquisitive  letter? — Z  (why  ?). 

A  Lady's  Age. — "What  is  your  age,  madame?"  said  a 
huissier  of  the  Palais  the  other  day  to  a  witness.  "  Be- 
tween twenty-six  and  forty,  monsieur."  "How  is  that, 
madam?  Do  you  not  know  better  than  that?"  was  the 
rather  angry  retort  of  the  huissier.  "Well,  monsieur,  I 
count  my  money  and  my  jewels,  because  that  is  property 
I  might  lose,  but  I  'm  sure  no  one  will  take  my  years  and 
add  them  to  theirs.  Therefore,  I  take  no  heed  of  my  age." 
The  lady's  wit  permitted  her  age  to  pass  unknown. 

Our  Superior  Needles. — We  have  made  arrangements 
by  which  we  can  continue  to  furnish  the  ladies'  favoribe 
needles  for  40  cents  per  100  and  a  3  cent  stamp  to  pay  re- 
turn postage.  This  is  much  cheaper  than  they  can  bo 
purchased  elsewhere,  and  the  needles  are  of  a  much  finer 
quality.  The  demand  is  so  great  for  them  that  it  is  tlte 
business  of  one  person  in  our  office  to  attend  to  the  orders. 
We  resume  again  at  little  profit  to  ourselves,  but  we  are 
anxious  that  our  subscribers  should  be  supplied  with  a 
superior  article. 

Our  Country. 

The  greatest  cataract  in  the  world  is  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara. 

The  greatest  cave  in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
in  Kentucky. 

The  greatest  river  in  the  world  is  the  Mississippi,  4,100 
miles  in  length. 

The  largest  valley  in  the  world  is  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, containing  500,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  natural  bridge  in  the  world  is  that  over 
Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia. 

The  greatest  mass  of  solid  iron  in  the  world  is  the  Iron 
Mountain  of  Missouri— SoO  feet  high  and  two  miles  in 
circuit. 

The  longest  railroad  in  the  world  is  the  Central  Railroad 
of  Illinois— 730  miles  long,  and  which  cost  $15,000,000. 

The  greatest  number  of  miles  of  railroad,  in  proportion 
to  its  surface,  of  any  country  in  the  world,  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  over  one  mile  to  every  square  mile  of 
its  area. 

The  largest  aqueduct  in  the  world  is  theCroton,  in  New 
York,  which  is  40  J.^  miles  long,  and  cost  $1 2,500. 0(X). 

The  greatest  number  of  clocks  manufactured  in  the 
world,  is  turned  out  by  the  small  State  of  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sir:  Many  of  my  subscribers  think  Godey  too 
dear  to  subscribe  to,  but  not  to  borrow.  My  mother  had 
a  copy  of  Godey  very  neatly  bound,  and  presented  it  to 
me  for  a  Christmas  pVesent.  I  valued  it  very  highly,  but 
in  an  evil  hour  I  loaned  it.  It  is  gone  now.  I  haTO 
almost  made  up  my  mind  never  to  loan  again.  In  regard 
to  something  cheaper  in  the  way  of  magazines  it  canni^t 
be  found.  The  Book  is  irorth  moi-e  than  the  differmc*'  fti 
everything— eagriiyiasn,  j  atterns,  receipts,  reading,  etc. 

Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jowa. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Holloway^s  Musical  Monthly  f  r  April. — A  very  in- 
teresting number  this  month.  A  beautiful  new  song,  a 
lively  and  brilliant  polka,  an  elegant  new  transcription, 
opera  music,  and  good  music  by  the  best  composers  in  the 
country,  at  less  than  a  fourth  the  price  charged  for  the 
same  music,  or  the  same  amount  of  music,  in  the  stores. 
Excellence,  variety,  beauty,  and  cheapness  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  our  favorite  periodical,  and  our  very  large 
f-ubscripion  list  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Monthly  suits  all  tastes  and  all  means.  Every  number  is 
printed  from  engraved  plates,  and  on  sheet  music  paper, 
exactly  as  sheet  music  is  printed,  while  all  other  musical 
periodicals  are  printed  from  type  and  on  ordinary  paper. 
"We  have  lately  introduced  the  costly  but  elegant  feature 
of  lithographic  titles,  another  one  of  which  will  be  given 
in  the  next  number.  Those  wishing  complete  sets  of  the 
Monthly,  with  these  pictorial  titles,  must  send  in  their 
subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  numbers  containing  them 
will  not  bo  reprinted.  Terms,  $4  per  annum,  in  advance  ; 
two  copies  $7.  A  free  copy  is  sent  to  every  one  sending 
in  a  club  of  six  subscribers.  Price  of  single  numbers  40 
cents ;  or  the  three  numbers  for  February,  March,  and 
April,  one  of  which  contains  an  elegant  pictorial  title, 
will  be  sent  for  $1,  with  nine  cents  added  for  postage. 
Address  J.  Starr  HoUoway,  Publisher  Musical  Monthly, 
Box  Post-Office,  Philadelphia. 

Neio  Sheet  Music. — Horace  Waters,  New  York,  pub- 
lishes the  following  choice  Songs  and  Ballads :  Give  Me 
Honest  Friends  and  True,  by  Henry  Tucker,  one  of  the 
most  popular  composers  in  the  country,  30  cents.  I  Can- 
not Sing  the  t)ld  Songs,  beautiful  song  as  sung  by  M'lle 
Parepa,  20.  Too  Late  to  Marry,  humorous  song  by  Prat- 
ten,  30.  Dixie  Doodle,  a  first  rate  comic  song,  30.  Sweetly 
Slumber,  beautiful  Bohemian  lullaby,  arranged  as  a  song 
or  duet,  30.  Nora  Dale,  song  and  chorus,  30.  Has  Sor- 
row Thy  Young  Days  Shaded  ?  pretty  song  by  Kroeger, 
30.  Were  I  but  his  Own  Wife,  sweet  bailad,  by  Mrs. 
Parkhurst,  30.  The  Forsaken,  one  of  the  new  ballads  by 
Virginia  Gabriel,  author  of  The  Skipper  and  his  Boy  (20 
cent«)  aad  now  the  great  favorite  of  London,  30.  Sweet 
Love,  Good-Night  to  Thee,  by  Hatton,  30.  Lullaby,  with 
showy  accompaniment,  Muller,  35.  Tears,  Idle  Tears ; 
and  We  've  Drunk  from  the  Same  Canteen ;  two  songs  by 
Moore,  each  30.  Welcome  Brightest  Visions ;  and  The 
First  Kiss  at  the  Gate  ;  two  beautiful  ballads  by  Augustus 
Crilley,  each  30.  We  Bless  Thee,  0  Lord,  fine  Soprano  solo 
and  quartette  for  home  or  church  singing.  Griffin,  50  cents. 

We  can  also  send  the  following  new  songs  on  receipt 
jOf  price:  The  Old  Log  Hut,  beautiful  song  by  Eastburn, 
SO.  I  Hear  the  Soft  Wind  Sighing,  same  composer,  30. 
Darling  Little  Lizzie,  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  new  and  very 
pretty,  30.     Do  Not  Forget  Me,  new  song,  20. 

Also,  Merry  Yule  Polka  Mazonrka,  by  J.  H.  McNaugh- 
ton,  very  pretty,  30.  Young  Folks'  Waltz,  easy,  20. 
Lamoille  Waltz,  easy,  30.  Polka  des  Salon,  by  Jules 
Egghard,  for  good  players,  35.  Angola  Schottische,  with 
pictorial  title,  40.  Famous  Schottische,  very  pretty,  30. 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag  Schottische,  30.  Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land Schottische,  30.  Maryland,  My  Maryland,  easy 
transcription,  30.    The  same,  for  good  players,  40  cents. 

Les  Joyeuses,  a  collection  of  six  easy  polkas,  etc.,  for  be- 
ginners, including  lugleside  Mazourka,  Gilt  Edge  Polka, 
Lily  Leaf  Schottische,  Unadilla  Waltz,  Winter  Green  Ma- 
zourka, and  Starry  Night  Galop,  the  whole  published 
complete,  in  neat  colored  cover,  for  75  cents.  This  is  a 
fine  collection,  the  best  ever  published  for  beginners.  Ad- 
dress all  orders  as  above,  to  J.  Starr  IIulloway. 


The  Telegraph  Anticipated. — 7*  there  anything  new 
under  the  sun  ?  Solomon  declared,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  that  there  was  not ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  then.  There  is  no  great 
discovery  or  invention  on  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  accustomed  to  plume  itself,  that  has  not  been 
known  among  the  ancients.  Let  us  take  the  most  brilliant 
of  all — the  Electric  Telegraph.  The  honor  of  its  actual 
discovery  and  practical  application  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
our  ingenious  countryman,  Mor.se  ;  yet  it  is  a  certain  and 
interesting  fact  that  the  idea  of  it  was  in  the  mind  of  Ad- 
dison, a  century  and  a  half  ago  ;  who  was  indebted  for  it 
to  Strada,  an  Italian  author,  who  was  born  at  Rome  iu 
1572,  and  died  there  iu  1649.  He  wrote  Prolusiones  Aca- 
demicce,  a  series  of  essays  upon  rhetoric  and  literature; 
and  in  the  S'pectator,  No.  241,  for  Thursday,  December  6, 
1711,  Addison  makes  a  curious  quotation  from  the  sixth  of 
Strada's  essays.  He  represents  it  as  giving  an  account  of 
a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two  friends  by  the 
help  of  a  certain  load-stone,  which  had  such  virtue  in  it, 
that  if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one  of  tho 
needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at 
never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the  same  time  and  in 
tbe  same  manner. 

"  He  tells  us,"  says  Addison,  "that  the  two  friends  be- 
ing each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles,  made  ji 
kind  of  a  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four-aud-twenty 
letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are 
marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then  fixed 
one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates,  so  that  it  could 
move  around  without  impediment,  and  touch  any  of  tho 
four-and-twenty  letters.  Upon  their  separating  into  dis- 
tant countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punc- 
tually into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and 
to  converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their  inven- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  they  were  some  hundred  miles 
asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  tbe 
time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his  eyes  upon  his 
dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his 
friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed 
the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. The  friend,  in  the  meanwhile,  saw  his  own  sym- 
pathetic needle  moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that 
of  his  correspondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means  they 
talked  together  across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant,  over  cities  or 
meuntains,  seas  or  deserts." 

To  alleviate  the  pains  of  absence  to  lovers,  Addison  sug- 
gests the  presentation  to  each  pair  of  them  of  a  couple  of 
the  above-mentioned  needles;  and  adds,  with  his  usual 
pleasant  humor: — 

"If  ever  this  invention  should  be  revived  or  put  in 
practice,  I  would  propose  that  upon  the  lover's  dial-plate 
there  should  be  written,  not  only  the  four-and-twenty 
letters,  but  several  entire  words  which  have  always  a 
place  in  passionate  epistles,  as  flames,  darts,  die,  lan- 
guish, absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown,  and  the 
like.  This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover's  pains  iu 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle." 

The  SL  Louis  Republican  publishes  the  above ;  but  we 
saw  in  an  Irish  magazine,  dated  somewhere  in  1700,  a 
complete  history  of  tho  telegraph — plainly  defined  and 
how  it  could  be  worked.  But  what  matters  it  how  much 
may  be  thought  of,  worked  at,  and  published  ?  It  is  the 
man  that  brings  any  invention  into  practical  nso  that 
deserves  the  glory  and  reward,  and  that  man  is  Morsel 
All  honor  to  him! 


The  Eyes  and  Ears. — It  has  been  discovered  by  experi- 
ments that  the  human  ears,  however  it  may  be  with  other 
animals,  do  not  possess  an  equal  power  of  hearing.  From 
numerous  trials  on  different  individuals,  it  appaars  that 
the  highest  tones  are  heard  best  within  the  right  ear  ;  and 
no  instance  has  yet  been  met  with  in  which  the  hearing 
was  exactly  alike  on  the  two  sides  of  the  head.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  refined  demonstration  of  a  peculiarity 
which  has  long  been  popularly  known  ;  for  who  has  not 
heard  persons  speak  of  their  "best  ear?"  Still,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject  may  help  in  the  education 
of  pupils  whose  ear  for  music  is  said  to  bo  bad.  Perhap-s 
but  fow  persons  are  aware  that  there  is  also  a  general 
difi"erenco  in  the  sight  of  tho  right  and  the  left  eye.  Somo 
fancy  themselves  near-sighted,  when  tho  only  defect  is 
that  tho  two  eyes  do  not  focus  alike,  a  defect  that  may  be 
romodiod  by  artificial  means. 
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PARIS  ITEMS. 

IKjDOE  BT  A  Hungry  Man. — The  Omnibus  of  Naples  re- 
lirtes  the  following  story  of  a  man  who,  withiu  the  last 
few  days,  fouud  moaas  to  turu  to  account  the  popular  ap- 
preheusiou  of  poisoners,  which  has  prevailed  there  since 
the  appearance  of  the  cholera.  The  individual  in  ques- 
tion, being  exceedingly  hungry,  and  having  only  a  single 
(V)in  of  the  value  of  a  sou,  laid  it  out  in  the  purchase  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  as  he  passed  by  the  stand  of  one  of 
Uiese  open  air  cooivs,  who  made  a  kind  of  pancake  called 
/rittale,  he  dropped,  apparently  by  accident,  some  of  the 
sugar  into  tlie  tiTing-pan.  He  was  instantly  seized  by 
tlie  bystanders  as  a  poisoner  caught  in  the  act.  He  de- 
nied vigorously  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  at  last,  to 
prove  his  innocence,  offered  to  eat  the  contents  of  the  pan. 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  he  accordingly  des- 
patched the  pancake  with  great  relish,  and  then  walked 
off  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  bis  trick. 

The  attention  of  persons  passing  along  the  Boulevards 
was  attracted  on  Saturday  last  by  a  lad  with  a  barrel- 
organ,  who  with  imperturbable  gravity  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  music-book  with  his  left  hand,  while  he 
worked  the  handle  with  his  right,  as  if  he  was  really 
playing  by  the  notes.  This  ingenious  proceeding  excited 
considerable  amusement,  but  was  on  the  whole  favorably 
received  by  the  public,  and  rewarded  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  sous. 

The  lately  deceased  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  was 
known  to  be  a  very  saving  monarch,  if  not  to  say,  stingy. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  related  of  him  : — 

"One  day,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  presented, 
with  his  own  hands,  a  banner  to  a  choral  society.  He 
said,  as  he  gave  it  to  the  standard  bearer,  'It  is  heavy.' 
The  standard  bearer  replied  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  flat- 
tei'ing :  '  What  you  give,  sire,  is  never  heavy  ! '  This  in- 
genious reply  became  popular  at  once,  and  was  repeated 
with  laughter,  from  one  to  the  other  end  of  Belgium.  The 
king's  avarice  was  no  secret  to  anybody  in  Belgium." 

A  STRANGE  story  is  told  of  two  sisters  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 
About  three  years  ago  one  of  these  young  ladies  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  but  on  the  bridal  morning  became  so 
ill  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  to  church.  The  bride- 
groom was  a  desirable  one,  and  he  was  a  fish  who,  it 
seems,  had  not  easily  been  hooked.  There  was,  therefore, 
great  danger  in  delay,  so  instead  of  postponing  the  mar- 
riage, the  second  sister,  covering  herself  in  a  long  veil, 
persouat'd  the  fir.st,  and  duly  went  through  the  ceremony. 
The  moment  it  was  over  she  transferred  the  bridal  dress 
and  ornaments  over  to  her  sister,  who  was  thus  considered 
to  have  all  proper  claim  to  this  husband  she  married  by 
prosy.  It  is  only  recently  that  a  discovery  has  been 
made  of  the  real  facts,  and  proceedings  are  about  to  be 
taken,  not  only  in  the  civil  but  also  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  Berlin. 

A  Fre.xch  lacemaker  has  propounded  the  question  why 
the  colors  of  lace  should  be  confined  to  black  and  white. 
He  offers  Chantilly  lace,  of  various  colors,  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  complexions. 

Pretty  good  for  Paris,  but  America  can  beat  it  in  the 
way  of  premiums.  Head  the  bogus  advertisements  that 
are  constantly  offered  for  everything.  The  Paris  Monde 
Illustre  relates  the  following  ingenious  method  of  getting 
subscribers  for  a  newspaper: — 

"Young,  pretty,  of  good  family,  well  educated,  and 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  two  millions.  Mad'lle  A.  C.  de- 
sires to  marry  an  honorable  man,  and  she  will  accept 
8uch  the  more  readily  if  he  be  without  fortune."  This  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  a  new.spaper,  and  was  quickly 
printed  in  all  the  Paris  and  departmental  newspapers.  In 
England  and  America  such  notices  are  common  enough; 
in  France  it  is  an  event.  Behold  the  efi'ect  of  inexperience ! 
five  huudi-ed  bachelors  from  every  grade  in  society,  from 
the  marquis  to  the  scullion  boy,  hastened  to  accept  the 
whole  advertisement  in  good  faith.  Indeed,  to  draw  all 
these  messieurs  the  figure  ol  the  dot  had  been  sufficient. 
Useless  to  say  that  neither  youth,  beauty,  ftimily,  educa- 
tion, nor  the  two  millions  were  tangible  things.  And  the 
author  of  this  ruse,  who  was  called  before  the  correctional 
police  to  give  an  accountof  the  trick,  proves  to  be  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven  years,  calling  himself  an  architect, 
but  believed  to  be  a  journalist.  To  all  the  fifteen  hundred 
suitors  of  Mad'lle  A.  C.  he  invariably  replied  :  Subscribe 
to  the  paper,  Le  Tambours  :  if  not,  you  are  hors  du  cnn- 
cew)-s  I    The  suitors  hastened  to  take  a  subscription  of  six 


months.  The  boldest  subscribed  for  a  year,  expecting  by 
so  doing  to  gain  a  better  place  on  the  famous  list.  Of  tli« 
paper,  you  easily  believe,  they  thought  little,  and,  indeed, 
but  one  number  appeared  ;  the  collection  is  not  heavy, 
aud  valuable  only  for  its  rarity,  as  it  could  have  imitat^ 
for  epigraph  the  line  of  the  poet  Gilbert : — 

"  Je  parais  un  jour  et  je  meure." 
The  hero  of  this  episode  was  condemned  to  two  montlw' 
imprisonment. 

The  fashionable  establishment  of  New  Toi-k  for  any- 
thing new  appertaining  to  ladies  and  childi-en — J.  B. 
Terry,  409  Broadway,  New  Yoi-k — is  always  in  advance 
in  every  article  of  fashion.  Mr.  T.  will  be  pleased  to  see 
any  one  who  wishes  to  look  at  his  stock,  whether  they  be 
purchasers  or  not.  We  consider  Mx*.  T.  a  perfect  mer- 
chant aud  gentleman. 

Words  in  Use. — The  peasants  of  England  have  not  more 
than  300  words  in  their  vocabulary.  The  ancient  sagos  of 
Egypt,  so  far  as  we  know  from  their  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, used  but  685  words.  A  well-educated  person  in 
England  or  America  seldom  uses  more  than  3000  or  4000 
words  in  actual  conversation.  Accurate  thinkers  and 
close  reasoners,  who  avoid  vague  and  general  expres- 
sions, and  wait  till  they  find  the  word  that  exactly  fits 
their  meaning,  employ  a  large  stock,  and  eloquent 
speakers  may  rise  to  the  command  of  10,000.  Shak- 
speare,  who  displayed  a  greater  variety  of  expressions 
than  probably  any  writer  in  any  language,  produced  all 
his  plays  with  about  1.5,000  words.  Milton's  works  are 
composed  of  8000  ;  and  the  Old  Testament  says  all  that  it 
has  to  say  with  5,642  words. 

Josh  Billings  never  wrote  any  truer  thing  than  the 
following:  — 

"  Josh  Billings  on  'Laughter.— It  never  has  been 
proved  that  any  of  the  animal  creation  have  attempted 
to  laugh  (we  are  quite  certain  that  none  have  succeeded), 
thus  this  delightful  episode  and  pleasant  power  appears 
to  be  entirely  within  the  province  of  humans.  It  is  the 
language  of  infancy— the  eloquence  of  childhood— and 
the  power  to  laugh  is  the  power  to  be  happy.  It  is  be- 
coming to  all  ages  and  conditions;  and  (with  the  very 
few  exceptions,  sacred  to  sorrow),  an  honest,  hearty 
laugh  is  always  agreeable  and  in  order.  It  is  an  index 
of  character,  aud  betrays  sooner  than  words.  Laughing 
keeps  ofi"  sickness,  and  has  conquered  as  many  diseases 
as  ever  pills  have,  and  at  much  less  expense.  It  makes 
flesh,  and  keeps  it  in  its  place.  It  drives  away  weariness 
and  brings  a  dream  of  sweetness  to  the  sleeper.  It  never 
is  covetous.  It  accompanies  charity  aud  is  the  handmaid 
of  honesty.  It  disarms  revenge,  humbles  pride,  and  is 
the  talisman  of  contentment.  Some  have  called  it  a 
weakness,  a  substitute  for  thought,  but  really,  it 
strengthens  wit  and  adorns  wisdom,  invigorates  the 
mind,  gives  language  ease,  and  expression  elegance.  It 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  beauty;  it  strengthens' modesty, 
and  makes  virtue  heavenly.  It  is  the  light  of  life :  with- 
out it  we  should  be  but  animated  ghosts.  It  challenges 
fear,  hides  sorrow,  weakens  despair,  and  carries  half  of 
poverty's  bundles.  It  costs  nothing,  comes  at  the  call, 
and  leaves  a  bright  spot  behind.  It  is  the  only  index  of 
gladness,  and  the  only  beauty  that  time  cannot  efface.  It 
never  grows  old  ;  it  reaches  from  the  cradle  clear  to  the 
grave.  Without  it  love  would  be  no  passion,  and  fruition 
would  show  no  joy.  It  is  the  first  and  last  sunshine  that 
visits  the  heart ;  it  was  the  warm  welcome  of  Eden's 
lovers." 

Missing  Numbers. — Subscribers,  take  notice!  When 
you  miss  a  number,  write  at  once  for  it.  We  are  not 
bound  to  supply  numbers  when  you  renew  your  sub- 
scriptions— numbers  that  you  have  lost  by  lending  or 
otherwise.  You  say  to  us  that  you  did  not  receive  them. 
Well,  then,  send  for  them  at  once,  when  you  miss  them, 
and  wo  shall  bo  better  satisfied  in  supplying  them. 

What  is  a  Pawnbroker  T— A  chos.s-player,  he  check- 
mates society  with  a  "pawn."  Does  he  give  any  enter- 
tainment in  honor  of  his  business?  Yes:  throe  balls. 
No  dinner?  None;  with  him  it  is  "Lent"'  all  the  year 
round. 


GODEY  S    ARM-CHAIR. 


Very  Good  Advice  to  Preachers.— If  they  would  occa- 
sioually  dip  into  the  geographical  history  of  the  Bible, 
iudulge  a  little  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  other  person- 
ages connected  with  Sacred  History,  what  a  relief  it 
would  be.  Doctrinal  sermons  once  or  twice  a  year  is 
often  enough.  We  are  certain  if  any  one  of  our  Divines 
would  give  us  Sacred  History,  occasionally,  he  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  It  is  a  complaint  often  made  that 
sermons  are  dry.  Lectures  do  not  seem  to  be  so,  and  yet 
the  former  only 'occupy  about  thirty  minutes,  and  the 
latter  sometimes  from  one  to  two  hours.  Talje  the  Apos- 
tles, for  instance;  give  us  their  history — each  one  sepa- 
rately, from  the  earliest  remembrance  of  him  down  to  his 
death.  Then  the  other  conspicuous  Biblical  characters. 
Anything  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  usual  church 
service.  We  do  not  speak  upon  this  subject  as  if  we  suf- 
fered. We  do  not.  We  happily  sit  under  a  Christian 
gentleman,  the  first  of  his  class,  whose  imagery  is  beau- 
tiful, who  is  a  painter  of  words  as  well  as  on  canvas — 
oce  whom  we  delight  in,  and  under  whose  ministratious 
we  have  sat  for  twenty-seven  years ;  and  we  are  only 
sorry  that  he  has  not  made  a  better  man  of  us.  He  has 
tried  hard— we  only  are  to  blame.  But  we  had  almost 
forgotten  our  article.     Here  it  is: — 

"At  the  Church  Congress  the  subject  of  preaching  was 
discussed,  and  Dean  Alford  told  the  clergy  he  thought 
their  sermons  would  be  none  the  worse  for  being  a  little 
less  formal  and  precise.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
always  necessary  even  to  take  a  text,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  maximum  length  of  an  ordinary  discourse 
should  be  half  an  hour.  He  x-ecommended  preachers  to 
condense  their  sermons,  and  if  in  the  condensation  the 
expletives  and  the  fine  writing  were  omitted,  so  much  the 
better.  In  composing  sermons  they  should  ask  themselves 
what  was  most  likely  to  penetrate  the  heai-ts  of  the  hearers, 
and  to  abide  there,  and  the  answer  would  be,  'Earnest 
thought  expressed  in  simple  words.'  They  need  not  preach 
down  to  the  simplest  hearers,  but  would  preach  best  to  the 
simplest  by  preaching  simply  to  all.  Let  their  attitude  be 
manly,  open,  and  fearless  in  dealing  with  Scripture.  He 
who  could  bring  himself  to  speak  lightly  of  difficulties 
which  in  his  heart  he  felt,  or  to  propound  solutions  which 
in  his  heart  he  rejected,  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  re- 
sults of  his  ministry  were  found  on  the  side  of  unbelief. 
With  respect  to  the  iinwritten  sermon,  it  had  many  ad- 
vantages, but  it  labored  under  this  disadvantage — that  it 
might  be  counterfeited  by  more  volubility,  and  thus, 
while  it  might  become  a  powerful  engine  for  good,  its 
abuse  had  greatly  contributed  towards  lowering  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit  among  the  people." 

PosTAL-MoNET  Order. — This  method  of  remitting  is 
increasing  very  fast.  It  only  wants  to  be  extended  to 
make  it  very  remunerative  to  the  post-ofilce  department. 
The  department  must  not  fear  to  advertise  ;  what  may  fail 
on  a  small  scale  will  increase  greatly  on  a  large  one.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  reve- 
nue to  the  department.  At  present  we  suppose  it  is  some- 
what of  an  expense.  Look  at  Great  Britain,  where  almost 
ail  remittances  are  made  in  post-office  orders. 


How  TO  Remove  Wrinkles. — It  is  said  to  be  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  every  time  a  wife  scolds  her  hus- 
band she  adds  a  wrinkle  to  her  face!  It  is  thought  the 
announcement  of  this  fact  will  have  the  most  salutary 
effect,  especially  as  it  isiinderstood  that  every  time  a  wife 
smiles  on  her  husband  it  will  remove  one  of  the  old 
wrinkles  ! 


A  Fatr  Retort.— The  late  Mr.  Cobden  tisod  to  tell  the 
following  anecdote:  "When  in  America,"  said  he,  "I 
asked  an  enthusiastic  American  lady  why  her  country 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  immense  unoccupied  ter- 
ritories it  already  possessed,  but  must  ever  be  hankering 
after  the  lands  of  its  neighbors,  when  her  somewhat  re- 
markable reply  was,  'Oh,  the  propensity  is  a  very  bad 
one,  I  admit ;  but  we  came  honestly  by  it,  for  we  inherited 
it  from  England.'  " 


We  are  indebted  toG.  W.  Childs'  excellent  publication, 
The  PiMWiers'  Circular,  for  the  following  : — 

"  M.  Paul  Meurice  is  bringing  out  at  the  Ambigu  Com- 
ique  Theatre  a  drama  founded  on  a  novel,  '  Les  Deux 
Diane,'  which  figures  on  all  our  bookshops'  shelves 
among  the  works  of  M.  Alex.  Duuias.  The  latter  there- 
upon replied  in  these  terms  to  the  former's  letter  begging 
permission  to  dramatize  the  novel : — 

'My  DEAR  Meurice:  One  day  you  borrowed  my  name 
to  do  you  a  service  which  my  purse  was  unable  to  render. 
I  gave  it  to  you  with  perfect  confidence,  almost  with  pride, 
for  you  are  one  of  those  rare  men,  as  a  poet  and  prose 
writer,  whose  works  the  first  among  us  would  sign  with 
shut  eyes.  You  published  'Les  Deux  Diane'  under  my 
uamQ.  The  work  was  successful,  as  much,  perhaps  more 
successful  than  if  I  had  written  it  myself.  But,  when  I 
sold  my  books  to  Levy.  I  informed  Parfait  and  Levy  that 
the  novel  '  Les  Deux  Diane'  belonged  entirely  to  you,  and 
should  disappear  from  my  works.  Absent  for  some  five 
years  from  France,  I  have  been  unable  to  recall  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  memory  of  ray  two  friends,  so  that  tUe 
book  has  been  printed  as  if  it  was  by  me,  although  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  As  your  intention  at  present  is  tx> 
dramatize  this  book,  I  must  declare  upou  honor  that  I  had 
no  share  in  its  composition,  nay,  more,  to  shield  my  con- 
science, and,  perhaps,  too,  to  spare  me  regrets  the  day 
I  was  to  surrender  it  to  you,  that  I  have  never  read  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  aflirm  that  I  related  the  little  anecdote 
I  here  record  to  everybody  who  complimented  me  on  'Les 
Deux  Diane,'  as  a  fact  having  the  value  of  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  all  property  in  the  book  so  soon  as  my  con- 
tract with  Levy  will  expi  re.  Levy  reprinted  it  by  mistake. 
I  desire,  my  excellent  and  dear  Paul,  that  this  letter  be 
published  in  order  that  the  public  may  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  friendship  which  binds  us  together,  since 
everything,  even  our  names,  has  been  common  between 
us,  and  that  the  public  may  at  the  .same  time  know  how 
great  has  been  your  delicacy.  After  keeping  silent  upon 
the  reprinting  of  '  Les  Deux  Diane,'  you  have  still  thought 
you  required  my  consent  to  dispose  of  an  object  which  in. 
no  wise  belongs  to  me.  As  for  the  drama,  do  with  it  what 
you  please.  I  abandon  all  claim  upon  it,  having  no  right 
to  any  part  of  it.  As  for  the  novel,  it  will  give  me  plea- 
sure if,  when  Levy  publishes  a  new  edition  of  '  Les  Deux 
Diane,'  he  places  your  name  by  the  side  of  mine,  until  the 
property  reverts  to  you,  leaving  the  title-page  for  you 
alone ;  unless,  however,  when  that  day  comes,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  remain  near  me  as  I  am  glad  and  proud  to 
remain  near  you.  Produce  your  drama,  my  friend,  and 
be  successful  as  you  wei-e  with  'Beuvenuto  Cellini,'  and 
may  you  say  of  me  what  I  say  of  you :  Poetical  mind  and 
loyal  heart,  I  love  thee!  Alexander  Dumas.'  " 

The  idea  of  Dumas  claiming  the  authorship  of  a  book 
which  he  never  read  ! 


In  a  small  party,  the  subject  turning  on  matrimony,  a 
lady  said  to  her  sister,  "I  wonder,  my  dear,  you  have 
nover  made  a  match  ;  I  think  you  want  the  brimstone  !" 
"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  not  the  brimstone  ;  only  the  spark  ! " 

From  an  excellent  article  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
we  give  the  following  abbreviation  : — 

"Newspapers  and  magazines  are  often  appealed  to,  iu 
behalf  of  necessitous  people  who  desire  to  eke  out  a 
meagre  subsistence  by  their  pen,  and  who  too  often  send 
communications  totally  wanting  in  merit.  It  is  difiicult 
to  resist  the  plea.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  refuse  the 
communication.  But  the  obligation  which  a  journal  ha.s, 
by  implication  at  least,  entered  into  with  its  sub.scribers 
to  furnish  the  best  matter  attainable  for  the  subscription 
price,  will  not  permit  it  to  exercise  charity  at  the  expens-e 
of  its  readers.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  iu  his  '  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,'  compares  the  generosity  of  an  editor 
who  publishes  inferior  matter  upon  the  score  of  benevo- 
lence, to  the  charity  of  those  gentlemen  highwaymen 
like  Claude  Duval,  who  robbed  the  rich  to  help  the  poor. 
Articles  that  are  of  sterling  value  in  style  and  matter  will 
find  ready  access  to  newspapers,  but  of  all  wares  to  rely 
upon  for  "a  living,  the  poorest  for  any  market,  ave  inferior 
literary  wares.  Even  the  great 'Wizard  of  the  North,' 
in  the  plentitude  of  his  fame,  mournfully  confessed  that, 
'  Literature  was  a  good  staff"  but  a  poor  crutch. '  This  is  an 
age  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  stream  of  publication 
is  swollen  to  overflowing,  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  to 
caution  those  who  propose  to  embark  their  hopes  upon  its 
current,  thaJ;  the  perils  of  the  voyage  far  exceed  the 
slender  contingency  of  success." 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


PROVERBS  IN  TABLEAUX. 
These  scenes  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  Charade 
ia  Tableaux,  and  call  iu  the  same  way  upon  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  There,  several  scenes  make  one  word  to 
be  guessed,  here  one  tableau  illustrates  a  proverb  which 
the  audience  must  name.  Children  should  be,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  perfoi-mers,  though  sometimes  the  contrast 
.  of  older  persons  is  wanted  to  make  the  scene  correct. 

"  A  Bird  in  Hand  is  Woiih  Two  in  tlie  Bush. " 

The  prettiest  scene  here  would  be  a  garden,  but  if  the 
properties  of  the  management  will  not  admit  of  this, 
llowOT-stauds  in  a  parlor  will  do  as  well.  Iu  the  centre 
of  the  stage  stand  a  table,  and  upon  it  a  cage  with  a  bii-d 
in  it.  A  little  girl  standing  behind  the  table  facing  the 
audience,  is  feeding  the  bird  with  a  big  lump  of  sugar, 
which  she  holds  at  the  bars  of  the  cage.  To  the  left  of 
foreground  place  a  large  stand  of  flowers  in  pots.  Upon 
OJie  bush  place  a  stuffed  bird,  with  wings  outstretched,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  flying  away.  A  little  boy  with  a  box 
marked  "salt"  under  his  arm,  is  advancing  on  tip-toe  to- 
ward the  bird,  his  arm  out,  and  his  fingers  holding  the 
pinch  of  salt  to  put  on  the  bird's  tail.  To  the  right  of 
foreground  have  a  chair,  and  upon  the  back  of  it  place 
another  stuffed  bird,  as  if  just  flying  upward.  Behind 
tliis  bird  is  a  little  girl  who  holds  her  apron  up  and  open, 
just  ready  to  throw  over  it.  Both  free  birds  should  appear 
as  if  escaping  from  the  children  who  are  pursuing  them. 

'*'Tis  an  III  Wind  thai  Blows  Nobody  Good."" 
The  stage  is  arranged  as  a  market  scene.  All  the  per- 
foi'mers  should  be  children,  the  variety  and  costume  and 
miniature  market  people  producing  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Five  stalls,  two  at  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre  of 
background,  is  quite  enough.  The  arrangement  of  these 
stalls  is  very  simple,  but  by  grouping  colors  tastefully, 
the  scene  may  be  made  very  beautiful.  Poultry,  feathered 
g-ame,  greens,  fruit,  vegetables,  radishes,  and  "a  profusion 
of  flowers  are  requisite.  These  can  all  be  imitated  ;  the 
fowls  in  pasteboard,  and  the  vegetables  and  flowers  in 
tissue-paper  ;  wax  or  plaster  fruit  may  be  used.  On  the 
stall  in  centre  of  background  have  flowers  and  fruit  only, 
arranged  in  pots,  bouquets,  and  baskets.  A  little  girl 
stands  before  this  .stall ;  she  wears  a  short,  gay  petticoat ; 
looped  over  this  a  skirt  of  dark  woollen,  with  a  bodice  of 
the  .same  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  an  underjacket  of 
white  muslin,  and  a  pretty  straw  hat;  she  is  offering  a 
bouquet  to  a  boy  in  a  dandified  citizen's  dress.  The  stall 
left  of  background  has  poultry,  butter,  sausages,  and 
other  country  produce.  A  little  boy  iu  a  pair  of  corduroy 
pants,  dark  coat,  and  felt  hat,  made  country  fashion,  is 
holding  up  a  pair  of  fowls  to  show  to  another  lad  dressed 
as  a  negro  waiter,  and  carrying  a  huge  basket  already 
half  full  of  provisions.  To  the  right  of  background  the 
stall  is  for  a  vegetable  woman.  Here  tissue-paper  cab- 
bages lie  in  bright  contrast  to  painted  paper  radishes  and 
carrots,  and  large  bushel  baskets  show  their  wealth  of 
wooden  potatoes  and  paper  eggs.  Before  this  stall  is 
seated  a  little  girl,  iu  a  dark  stuff  gown,  knit  mittens,  and 
Dutch  cap,  busily  engaged  in  knitting.  Tlie  stall  at  left 
of  foreground  is  a  butcher's,  and  has  lordly  rounds  of  red 
and  yellow  paper-covered  wooden  beef,  with  paper  mut- 
ton hanging  from  the  hooks.  The  little  boy  tending  it 
wears  a  long  white  apron,  and  is  tapping  with  his  knife 
ou  a  large  piece  of  meat  which  he  offers  to  a  little  girl,  in 
the  quiet  gray  dress  and  plain  bonnet  of  a  lady  market- 
ing. The  principal  stall  (upon  which  rests  the  proverb), 
is  to  the  right  of  foreground,  and  is  that  of  an  old  applo 
woman.  It  is  upset,  and  apples,  cakes,  and  candies  roll 
about  on  the  ground.  A  little  girl  dressed  as  an  old  mar- 
ket woman,  with  calico  dre.ss,  kerchief  pinned  over  the 
breast ;  spectacles,  cap,  and  mittens,  holds  up  her  hands 
aghast  at  the  accident.  Five  or  six  little  ragged  children 
are  seizing  the  fruit  and  cakes.  Two  on  their  knees  are 
fighting  for  a  big  apple;  one  is  running  off;  one  just 
coining  up,  and  one  just  filling  his  pockets. 

If  the  tableau  described  is  too  troublesome  or  expensive 
to  arrange,  the  proverb  may  be  as  well  illustrated  by  the 
apple  woman's  stall  alone,  with  the  .saucy  boys  proving 
the  proverb. 

*•  You  cannot ptU  an  Old  Head  upon  Young  Shoulders.^' 

The  scene  is  arranged  as  a  parlor.  In  the  centre  of  the 
stage  stand  two  chairs,  facing  audience.  Upon  one  of  these 


chairs  stands  a  little  girl,  as  young  as  will  keep  Still 
dre.ssed  in  a  short-sleeved,  low-necked  white  muslin, 
pantalettes  and  slippers.  Upon  the  other  chair  stands  a 
very  little  boy,  who  wears  short,  white  trousers,  a  blouse, 
socks,  and  pumps.  Both  children  must  be  as  young  aa 
can  be  persuaded  to  keep  motionless.  To  the  right  of  the 
little  girl  stands  an  older  girl,  who  is  tying  the  strings 
of  a  cap  under  her  chin  ;  the  cap  must  be  that  of  an  old 
woman  with  a  broad  frill  round  the  face,  and  large  bows 
of  gay  ribbon.  The  little  girl  has  on  a  pair  of  large  old- 
fashioned  spectacles.  Behind  her  stands  another  girl, 
who  holds  over  her  head  a  large  old  style  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  gay  ribbons  and  immfense  bunches  of 
flowers.  She  holds  this  just  over  the  cap,  to  form  a  frame 
for  the  child's  face,  but  seems  waiting  for  the  cap  strings 
to  be  tied  before  she  actually  puts  it  on.  The  little  boy 
already  wears  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  gray  wig,  and  cocked 
hat,  and  is  standing  very  erect  as  if  conscious  of  added 
dignity.  A  larger  boy  standing  beside  him  is  offering  him 
a  cane  and  snuff  box.  To  the  left  of  foreground,  is  a 
sewing-table;  beside  this  the  mother  is  seated  sewing. 
She  is  looking  at  the  children  and  shaking  her  head  as  if 
to  remind  them  of  the  proverb. 

"  TJiere  '$  no  Rose  without  a  Thorn.'''' 

The  stage  is  arranged  as  a  parlor.  In  the  centre  of 
foreground,  seated  on  the  floor,  are  two  little  girls  arrang- 
ing flowers.  Flowers  are  scattered  on  the  floor  beside 
them,  and  both  have  their  laps  filled  with  them.  They 
are  dressed  in  white,  wear  wreaths,  and  knots  of  flowers 
on  tneir  breasts  and  shoulders.  Both  are  busily  engaged 
in  filling  a  fancy  basket.  One  holds  it  up,  as  if  studying 
the  effect,  while  the  other  holds  up  one  hand  to  exhibit  a 
long  scratch  made  by  the  thorn  of  a  large  red  ro.^e  which 
she  holds  in  the  other.  A  table  in  the  centre  of  the  stage 
has  a  few  flowers  upon  it,  with  ribbons,  baskets,  and 
wreaths  in  graceful  carelessness.  Behind  this  table, 
facing  audience,  stands  a  boy,  who  is  cutting  the  thorns 
off  the  stem  of  a  white  rose  with  a  penknife  before  offer- 
ing it  to  a  little  girl  who  stands  beside  him,  her  hand  out, 
ready  to  take  the  flower.  To  the  right  of  background  is 
a  group  consisting  of  an  old  and  young  gentleman  and  a 
young  lady.  The  young  couple  stand  in  a  polka  attitude, 
facing  audience,  talking  earnestly  and  lovingly.  The 
gentleman's  left  hand  is  slipping  a  ring  ou  the  lady's 
finger,  while  his  eyes  look — all  sorts  of  things.  Behind 
this  couple,  unperceived  by  either  of  them,  is  the  old 
gentleman  in  his  overcoat  and  hat,  as  if  just  coming  in. 
Looking  very  angry,  he  is  raising  his  cane  above  the 
young  gentleman's  shoulders.  To  the  left  of  background 
is  a  chair,  upon  which  stands  a  large  jar,  marked  "Nuts." 
A  little  boy  beside  this  is  vainly  trying  to  draw  his  hand 
out  of  the  jar,  looking  around  fearfully,  to  see  if  anyone 
has  discovered  his  predicament. 

"  Cliips  of  tlie  Old  Block." 

The  stage  is  an-anged  as  a  dressing-room.  In  the  centre 
is  a  toilet  table,  with  a  large  mirror  upon  it,  facing  left. 
Upon  this  table  put  a  handsome  cushion  with  pins,  shawl 
pins,  brooches,  and  belt  pins  upon  it.  Have  an  open  jewel 
box  with  chains,  rings,  and  bracelets  scattered  round 
it;  a  bouquet,  lying  beside  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief, fan,  and  pair  of  lady's  white  kid  gloves.  Scarfs, 
wreaths,  and  knots  of  ribbon  tastefully  contrasting  in 
color  may  also  be  on  the  table.  Chairs  in  the  room 
covered  with  drapery,  add  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
scene.  One  holding  an  opera  cloak  and  hood,  another  a 
handsome  silk  dress,  with  a  shawl  thrown  carelessly 
over  it ;  a  third,  a  rich  morning  wrapper  and  embroidered, 
skirt.  Facing  the  mirror,  profile  to  audience,  stands  a 
lady  in  full  evening  dress.  She  is  looking  into  the  glass 
with  an  expression  of  satisfied  vanity,  and  with  one  hand 
arranges  a  flower  in  her  headdress,  while  the  other  sweeps 
back  the  folds  of  her  dress.  To  the  left  of  foreground  is 
placed  a  chair,  and  tied  to  the  back  of  this  is  a  toy  looking- 
glass.  Before  this  glass  stands  a  little  girl.  Over  her 
plain  dress  she  has  tied  a  scarf,  like  a  sash,  and  on  her 
hair  rests  one  of  mamma's  headdresses.  With  exactly 
the  same  attitude  and  expression  as  those  of  the  older 
lady,  she  is  arranging  her  wreath  and  pushing  back  the 
skirt  of  her  short  dress.  Centre  of  background  is  a  door. 
Entering  this  are  the  father,  and  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, in  full  evening  dress,  the  height  of  the  prevailing 
fashion.  The  father  carefully  adjusts  his  pet  curl,  while 
the  son  draws  on  a  white  kid  glove.  The  absurdity  of 
this  group  is,  that  father  and  son  are  dre.ssed  exactly  alike 
to  a  curl,  while  the  disparity  in  age  and  height  must  be 
as  great  as  possible.  Both  have  a  self-satisfied  smirk. 
Upon  a  chair  to  the  right  of  foreground  are  the  hats  and 
cloaks  of  the  dandy  father  and  sou. 
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RESIDENCE  IN  THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  STYLE, 
Designed  expressly  for  Godey^s  Lady^s  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Archiiccf,  Philadelphia. 


The  above  is  a  design  in  the  Anglo-French  style.  In 
this  specimen  the  Grecian  classic  finish  is  harmonized, 
and  presents  to  the  eye  the  chaste  elegance  peculiar  to 
Italian  architecture. 


It  is  intended  to  be  of  stone,  and  it  contains  ample  ac- 
commodations for  a  gentleman  of  a  large  family,  and 
liberal  modern  views.  It  is  also  intended  for  a  suburban 
situation. 


FIRST   FLOOR. 

First  Story-.— \  vestibule,  10  feet  by  8  feet;  2  hall,  12 
f«et  by  ?>f)  feet :  .3  drawing-room,  20  feet  by  .35  feet :  4  li- 
brary, 20  feet  by  21  feet;  5  hall,  4  feet;  6  stair  hall,  10 
feet  l;y  14  feet ;  7,  8,  closets ;  9  dining-room,  16  feet  by  23 
feet;  10  billiard-room,  1.0  feet  by  18  feet;  11  back  stair 
hall,  6  feet  by  12  feet  ;  12,  13,  porch. 

Secoyul  Story.— li,  15,  chambers,  17  feet  by  20  feet ;  16 


SECOND  FLOOR. 

bath-room,  8  feet  by  10  feet :  17  chamber,  IG  feet  by  21 
feet ;  18  chamber,  15  feet  by  IS  feet ;  19,  20,  21,  clo.sets  ;  22 
passage,  4.  feet :  23  hall;  24  closet;  2.5  dressing-room,  8 
feet  by  12  feet ;  26  closet  ;  27  chamber,  20  feet  by  21  feet ; 
28,  29,  verandas. 

Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect, 
Office.  No.  154  South  Fowth  Street,  Philadelp/eUi. 
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Extract  from  a  Dacotali  Territory  letter  :— 

"Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  learn 
somethinii  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Pembinese 
0*1  New  Year's  day. 

"You  are  aware  tliat  wc  are  mostly  half  breeds  and 
Indians,  and  live  by  buuting^  the  buffalo  in  the  summer 
and  by  trapping  for  furs  in  the  winter.  We  live  on  bufifalo 
meat  the  year  round.  Fresh,  dried,  and  in  sacks  called 
pemican,  and  the  only  music  we  dance  to  is  that  of  that 
very  much  persecuted  instrument  called  the  fiddle. 

"So  much  for  who  we  are,  what  we  live  on,  how  we 
live,  and  the  music  we  dance  to.  And  now  for  the  New 
Year's  festival: — 

'•  It  is  quite  tlie  reverse  here  that  it  is  with  you.  There 
the  gentlemen  visit.  Here  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  the  ladies  have  to  be  kissed  as  they  come,  old  and 
young,  from  the  fair  and  blooming  to  the  most  haggard 
and  homely.  No  dodging,  but  face  the  music.  However, 
of  late  years,  I  keep  my  pipe  convenient,  and  when  the 
ancient  and  ugly  enter,  with  that  in  my  mouth  I  present 
them  my  hand,  and  wish  them  a  thousand  returns  of  the 
day,  but  with  the  young  and  pretty  no  gallant  man  could 
be  so  rude. 

"The  traders  have  learned  the  Indians  to  beg  on  that 
day.  The  squaws  come  with  sacks,  and  are  content  with 
a  piece  of  pemican,  dried  meat,  or  a  little  sugar  and  tea, 
•while  their  noble  (?)  lords  and  masters  expect  tobacco, 
powder,  shot,  etc.,  but  would  be  better  pleased  with  a 
little  fire-water,  alias  whiskey.  From  daylight  until  dark 
they  are  coming  and  going,  and  happy  are  we  when  the 
day  is  ended,  considering  it  a  blessing* that  the  infliction 
comes  but  once  a  year."  C,  P.  M. 

A  WRITER,  speaking  of  the  false  hair  worn  at  the  present 
day,  quotes  a  sign  over  a  barber  shop  in  London,  repre- 
senting Absalom  hanging  from  a  tree,  underneath  was 
the  following:  — 

"If  Absalom  had  not  worn  his  own  hair, 
Absalom  would  not  have  been  hanging  there." 

We  remember  one  in  New  Y'ork,  representing  Absalom 
hanging  by  his  hair  to  a  tree,  and  this  was  the  poetry  on 
the  subject : — 

"  O  Absalom  !  0  Absalom,  my  son  ! 
If  thoii  badst  worn  a  wig,  thou  wouldst  not  have  been 
undone." 


The  Bane  and  the  Antidote.— We  copy  the  following 
fiattering  remarks  from  an  English  paper: — 

"Far  different  is  the  condition  of  our  fair  transatlantic 
cousins.  The  robust  and  ruddy  Englishman,  when  he 
reaches  New  York,  is  appalled  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
cadaverous  ladies  who  stalk  the  Broadway,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  galvanized  mummies  out  for  an  airing.  Rival- 
ling the  Anglo-Indiau  in  the  parchment  of  their  skins, 
their  expression  is  grim  and  forbidding.  Neither  copious 
supplies  of  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  nor  a  magnificent 
double  row  of  false  teeth,  could  succeed  in  impartinir  a 
cheerful  aspect  to  their  wan  visages — a  town  full  of  Mrs. 
Pipchinses  could  not  be  more  repulsive.  Y'et  tliey  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  miserable  ;  on  the  contrary,  few  women  are 
more  charming  in  all  the  relations  of  life  than  those  who 
are  denizens  of  Yankeeland.  As  wives  they  are  afiection- 
ate  and  considerate.  If,  remembering  that  they  are  chil- 
dren of  a  land  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  object  to 
promise  obedience  at  the  a'ltar,  they  are  not  the  less  ready 
to  fulfil  their  understood  obligations.  No  mothers  can  be 
more  tender  and  watchful  of  the  welfare  of  their  children  ; 
no  sisters  can  be  more  loving  and  disinterested  ;  and  if, 
a-s  daughters,  they  decline  to  accept  of  advice  or  guidance 
in  their  little  matrimonial  arrangements — 'guessing'  that 
they  know  best  who  will  make'thera  a  good  husband— 
they  are  not  less  anxious  than  Mrs.  Caudle  to  have  'dear 
mother'  come  and  live  with  them.  It  is  rare  that  widow- 
ed mothers,  or  even  the  old  couple,  are  not  to  be  found 
dome.^ticated  with  the  married  offspring.  Then,  as  com- 
panions, thoy  are  intellitrent,  frank,  and  courteous.  Their 
liospitalities  are  gracefully  rendered  ;  and  if  a  demand  is 
made  upon  their  friendship,  few  can  be  more  generous 
and  confiding." 

O0R  Mcsic. — We  continue  to  receive  letters  praising  our 
musical  department.  Our  subscribers  feel  the  advantage, 
as  thoy  have  it  in  the  Lady's  Book  for  moatha  before  it  is 
for  salo  at  the  stores. 


FRECKLES,   TAN,  AND  PIMPLES. 

"Brautt,"  says  tho  modern  proverb,  "is  but  skin 
deep,"  and  there  is  much  truth  in  tho  assertion  ;  for  let 
any  individual — male  or  female — be  soever  perfect  in  fea- 
tures or  figure,  if  the  complexion  is  marred  by  FrecJcle.f, 
Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind,  the 
charm  of  beauty  is  gone.  A  soft,  smooth,  transparent 
skin  is  what  all  are  desirous  of  possessing,  and  by  the  uso 
of  "  Upham's  Pi'eckle,  Tan,  and  Pimple  Banisher^''  the 
desired  boon  is  obtained. 

Beware  of  spurious  Soaps  and  Lotions.  If  you  wish  a 
clear,  healthful,  and  beautiful  complexion,  ask  or  send  for 
Upham's  "  Freckle,  Tan,  and  Pimple  Banisher,'^&ixd  take 
no  other.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  75  cents,  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  25  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Also,  for 
sale  by  all  Druggists. 

An  Epitaph. — "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  T.  T.,  Jr.  Be 
lived  to  enliven  the  happiness  of  his  parents  three  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty-three  days,  when  death  tore  him 
from  the  mountain's  brow.  An  angel  caught  and  bore 
him  o'er  the  sea,  and  placed  him  in  God's  White  House, 
to  live  and  play  through  all  eternity." 

NATURAL,  GRACEFUL,  AND  BEAUTIFUL! 

IVINS'  PATENT  HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 
For  crimping  and  waving 
ladies'  hair.  No  heat  used 
and  no  injury  to  the  hair. 
They  are  put  up  in  beau- 
tifully lithographed  boxes 
containing  one  set  (1  doz.) 
assorted  lengths,  with  full 
directions  for  use  accom- 
panying each  box. 

No  lady's  toilet  is  com- 
plete without  them.  For 
sale  thi'oughout  the  country.  Retailers  Avill  be  sxipplied 
by  any  first-class  Jobber  of  Notions  in  New  l''ork,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Boston.  Manufactured  only  by  E.  IviNS,  Sixth 
Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Defining  Wit. — A  lady  once  asked  a  gentleman  what 
wit  was  like,  to  which  he  i-eplied  :  '•  Like  your  ladyship's 
bottle  of  sal  volatile— poignant  at  the  fli-st  opening,  but 
on  being  too  much  handed  about,  loses  all  its  flavor,  and 
becomes  insipid." 

The  following  Internal  Revenue  Taxe.s,  returned  by 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  Cabinet  Organs,  Harmo- 
niums, Melodeons,  and  similar  instruments,  for  tli« 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1865,  are  of 
interest  as  showing  the  amount  of  business  done: — 


Mason  &  Hamlin 

Geo.  A.  Prince  &  Co. 

S.  D   &  H.  W.  Smith 

Carhart,  Needham  &  Co.    . 

Estov  &  Co. 

X.  Spang    .... 

Taylor  &  Parley 

B.  Shoninger  Melodeon  Co. 

Peloubet  &  Son 

Jewett  & 'Goodman    . 

Treat  &  Lin slcy 

Kinnard,  D<-eher  &  Co. 

A.  0.  Chase 

H.  R.  Phelps       . 


^6,.382  92 

3,139  86 

2,522  76 

2,177  16 

1,218  18 

987  12 

93.3  07 

925  m 

898  14 

771  72 

769  20 

498  72 

4.36  08 

343  80 


OtJR  Card  Photooraphs. — We  are  constantly  adding 
every  celebrity  to  our  very  extensive  list  of  card  photo- 
graphs— naval,  military,  public  men,  authors  and  antho- 
re.<<ses,  artists,  and  a  charming  variety  of  pictures  and 

works  of  art.     Send  for  a  catalogue. 
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A3IERICAN  ORGANS. 

Most  of  the  reed  instruments  sold  as  organs  are  simply 
the  common  raelodeon,  inclosed  in  a  box  case,  by  which 
purchasers  are  greatly  deceived.  But  the  American  Or- 
gans, manufactured  by  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  are  an  en- 
tirely different  instrument  from  the  melodeon,  having  a 
superior  kind  of  bellows,  the  extended  portion  being 
directly  under  the  keys  and  action,  with  two  exhaust  bel- 
lows, two  blow  pedals,  reverberating  sound  box,  and 
tremolo,  which  melodeons  do  not  contain. 

No  other  instrument  is  arranged  internally  on  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  the  American  Organ,  and  parties  purchasing 
instruments  bearing  the  name  of  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith, 
will  not  be  deceived. 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  late  Organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Milwaukee,  says: — 

"I  can  honestly  recommend  your  Organ  as  combining 
in  a  wonderful  degree  all  the  essentials  of  a  large  Pipe 
Organ,  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  As  an  accompaniment 
to  our  church  choir  it  gives  universal  satisfaction." 

Address  orders  for  these  Elegant  Parlor  Instruments  to 
the  Wholesale  Agent,  Siberia  Ott,  748  Broadway,  New 
York. 

A  TOCNf}  pi-ofessor  at  one  of  the  colleges  married  a  lady 
twenty  years  his  senior.  This  was  said,  by  a  witty  friend, 
to  be  a  proof  of  his  ambition,  as  he  appeared  desirous  of 
studying  "the  ancients." 

THE  ART  OF  CONFECTIONERY. 
If  a  lady  wishes  to  be  her  own  confectioner,  to  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  the  preparation  of 
whatever  goes  by  the  name  of  confectionery  on  the  dinner 
table  or  away  from  it,  she  has  but  to  get  a  handsome  vol- 
ume published  by  J.  E  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  she 
lias  the  pi-ofession  at  her  fingers  ends.  It  is  the  way  of 
getting  up  nice  things  made  easy,  and  supplies  the  infor- 
mation that  many  a  housekeeper  has  long  longed  after, 
but  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  furnished  to  her 
hand. — St,  Louis  Reiiublican. 

A  CERTAIN  linendraper  waited  upon  a  lady  for  the  price 
of  an  article  purchased  at  his  shop  She  endeavored  to 
remind  him  that  .she  had  paid  for  it  when  he  ealled  some 
time  ago  ;  he  declared  he  had  no  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  on  which  she  produced  his  receipt.  He  then 
asked  pardon,  and  said,  "I  am  sorry  I  did  not  recollect 
it."  To  which  the  lady  replied,  "  I  quite  believe  you  are 
Borry  you  did  not  re-collect  it." 

Our  readers  will  please  remember  that  the  NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE,  described  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Lady's  Book  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2,  by  Henry  Crakj, 
180  Centre  Street,  New  York.  This  little  instrument  will 
be  found  not  only  very  intei-esting  to  the  adult,  but  also  an 
endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  to  children. 


A  RETIRED  actor,  with  a  fondness  for  poiiltry,  was  asked 
■why  he  named  a  favorite  hen  "Macduff."  He  replied 
that  it  was  because  he  wanted  her  to  "lay  on." 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A  CORRECT  style  of  coloring  Photographs  on  plain  and 
albumen  paper,  Ivorytypes,  and  Photo-miniatures,  taught 
by  P.  F.  Cooper,  Artist,  1338  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  sale,  his  reliable  book  on  the  above  arts,  price  $2  ; 
with,  model  of  coloring,  $5  ;  with  colors,  etc.  etc.,  com- 
plete, $12.  Sent,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  price.  In- 
clo.se  a  stamp  for  circular  with  references. 

Photographs  of  all  sizes  colored  in  a  superior  manner, 
at  moderate  rates— received  and  returned  by  mail  or 
express. 
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PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 
No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 
All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  .send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

L.  F.— Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  January  20th. 

B.  &  H.— Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  20th. 

Mrs,  E.  N.  S.— Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  23d, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  M. — Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  23d. 

T.  M.  M.— Sent  pattern  23d. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  F.— Sent  stamping  materials  by  Adams's  ex- 
press 27  th. 

T.  W. — Sent  pattern  and  needles  27th, 

Miss  E.  S. — Sent  curls  and  braid  by  Adams's  express 
30th. 

E.  F. — Sent  shell  comb  by  Kinsley's  express  30th, 

Capt.  J.  T.— Sent  articles  30th, 

Mrs.  J.  S.— Sent  pattern  30th. 

M.  A.  L.— Sent  lead  comb  30th. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  M.— Sent  hair  crimpers  30th, 

Mrs.  J,  A.  C. — Sent  ice-cream  freezer  by  Adams's  express 
30th. 

E.  K.  D. — Sent  pattern  February  2d, 

B.  L.  C.  B.— Sent  pattern  2d. 

L.  E.  M.— Sent  pattern  2d. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  C. — Sent  trimmings  2d, 

M.  E.  C.  L.— Sent  lead  comb  2d. 

Miss  L,  M.  R. — Sent  curls  by  Adams's  express  6th, 

Mrs.  A.  K. — Sent  crimpers  6th. 

Miss  M.  L.  C— Sent  crimpers  6th, 

Mrs.  M. — Sent  articles  6th. 

Miss  H.  M.  M.— Sent  articles  6th. 

Mrs.  H.  S.— Sent  pattern  6th. 

Miss  M.  R.  E.— Sent  pattern  6th, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  B.— Sent  pattern  6th, 

Miss  N.  J.  W.— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  Sth. 

J.  W.— Sent  lead  comb  Sth. 

Miss  M.  A.  B.— Sent  lead  comb  Sth, 

Mrs.  M.— Sent  lead  comb  Sth, 

H'.  p.  C— Sent  lead  comb  Sth. 

A.  M.  R.— Sent  articles  9th. 

E.  G.— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Mrs.  H,  T,  J.— Sent  pattern  29th. 

Miss  N.  J.  S.— Sent  pattern  29th, 

Mrs.  P.  L.  C. — Sent  India-rubber  gloves  12th, 

Miss  E.  F,  G.— Sent  articles  for  cigar-case  by  express 
12th, 

M.  J.  O.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

S.  E.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  F.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs,  M.  A.  R.— Sent  pattern  14th, 

Mrs.  E.  V.  C— Sent  pattern  14th, 

Mrs.  N.  F. — Sent  hair  crimpers  14th. 

E.  C— Sent  bands  and  yokes  14th, 

Miss  G.  M.— Sent  pattern  14th, 

J.  M.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  H.— Sent  pattern  and  needles  14th. 

An  Old  Sub.scriber,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.— Would  it  be  less 
trouble  for  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  to  my  care?  What 
would  be  the  probable  cost,  etc.  ?  It  would  not  take  you 
any  more  time.  Tell  him  what  is  the  price  of  lumber, 
bricks,  etc.  How  can  ho  put  down  an  estimate  for  Iowa, 
without  having  something  to  guide  him? 

E.  P.  W. — Do  nothing  without  your  parents'  consent. 
You  may  regret  it  all  your  life. 
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Several  Subscribers. — All  matters  that  concern  others 
than  the  Lady's  Book  are  sent  to  the  persons  for  whom 
they  are  interested.  For  instance,  if  any  one  send  us  let- 
ters for  J.  H.  Hobbs,  Avho  designs  our  cottages,  we  send 
the  letters  to  him.  If  anything  is  wanting  of  Kimmel  & 
Forster,  we  send  to  them.  If  anything  for  Fashion  Edi- 
tress, we  hand  communications  to  her.  and  so  on.  If  we 
cannot  answer  a  letter  we  always  hand  it  to  the  person 
whose  business  it  ought  to  be  to  malce  the  proper  reply. 

H. — If  the  person  marries  a  wife,  whose  parents  are 
"well  off,"  they  usually  fui-nish  the  articles  you  men- 
tion, but  there  is  no  rule.  In  "independent  circum- 
stances," the  wife  would  do  it,  or  her  parents. 

Fannie  M.  B. — "  Some  months"  is  no  use  to  us.  You 
must  mention  the  mouth,  year,  and  page  you  saw  the 
notice.  We  cannot  spend  several  hours  to  look  for  a 
notice  that  appeared  "some  months"  since.  If  you  had 
seut  stamps  we  would  have  replied  by  mail. 

P.  W. — Why  do  it,  by  being  manly,  open,  and  courte- 
ous, dignified,  cheerful,  and  good-natured ;  falling  in  a 
passion  will  do  no  good. 

Miss  L.  R.  P. — Such  a  diet  as  yours  would  kill  any- 
body. You  may  get  thin— you  will  get  very  thin.  Grief 
in  a  young  girl.  Nonsense!  use  a  jumping-rope,  dumb- 
bells, excite  a  healthy  action  in  your  system,  and  your 
morbid  symptoms  will  disappear. 

Lottie. — See  a  recent  number  for  the  receipt  you  ask  for. 

Martha. — We  cannot  help  you.  Depilatory  powders 
may  remove  it,  but  we  cannot  recommend  them.  Call  on 
S.  C.  Upham,  25  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Effie.  —  India-rubber  gloves,  $2  50;  with  gauntlets, 
$.3  50  per  pair.  Orn6  balls,  from  $2  to  $20  a  piece.  We 
will  send  photographs,  and  any  articles  desired,  to 
Canada. 

A  Subscriber. — Cannot  persons  find  a  difi"erent  title? 
We  have  twenty  "A  Subscriber"  applying  in  a  mouth. 
You  write  from  New  York  City  how  to  publish  a  book, 
when  you  have  the  Harper  &  Brothers,  Appleton  &  Co., 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  Scribner  &  Co.,  Derby  &  Miller,  Carleton  & 
Co.  Why  not  apply  to  one  of  these  firms  ?  As  we  are  not 
publishers  of  books,  we  certainly  will  not  read  the  manu- 
script. Now,  what  a  request.  To  read  a  manuscript  for 
a  book  would  take  several  days.  Our  time  is  worth  $10 
a  day  at  least. 

Alice  M.— Write  to  S.  C.  Upham,  No.  25  South  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aime.— Send  your  own  name  and  a  stamp,  and  the 
Fashion  Editress  will  reply.  We  cannot  reply  to  anony- 
mous letters  ;  besides,  the  reply  would  take  up  too  much 
room,  where  the  information  is  only  for  one  person. 


JfasljioKs. 


NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCEIBEES. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge 
of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jew- 
elry, envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes, 
mantillas,  and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
economy  as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given 

Orders,  accompanied  b\i  cJieclcs  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to' the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  toill  be  attended  to  vriless  tlie  monei/  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  account- 
able/or losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 


The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  Editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  coftiplexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.,  or  Curwen  Stoddart  &  Brother; 
dry  goods  of  any  kind  from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
New  York;  lingerie  and  lace  from  G.  W.  Vogers,  lOlG 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ;  bonnets  from  the  most 
celebrated  establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  & 
Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase  ;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transacftion  must  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
APRIL. 

Fig.  1. — Dress  of  mauve  summer  poplin,  trimmed  with 
five  rows  of  Persian  braid.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  by 
means  of  sashes,  trimmed  round  with  the  Persian  border- 
ing. The  petticoat  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
edged  with  a  fluted  ruffle,  and  trimmed  with  braid  to 
match  the  dress.  The  corsage  is  made  with  a  deep  basque, 
and  worn  with  a  belt  of  bright  colors.  The  hat  is  of  Leg- 
horn, trimmed  with  mauve  velvet. 

Fig.  2. — Child's  suit  of  white  alpaca,  trimmed  with 
Solferino  velvet,  stamped  in  a  pattern.  Rice  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  Solferino  feathers  and  velvet.  White  kid 
boots,  trimmed  with  Solferino  tassels. 

Fig.  3.— Dress  of  fawn-colored  alpaca,  made  in  the 
Princesse  style,  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  blue  velvet 
dotted  with  pearl  buttons.  Bands  of  velvet  are  carried 
round  the  dress  to  simulate  a  deep  ba.sque.  Chip  hat, 
trimmed  with  a  plume,  wide  blue  velvet,  and  a  spotted 
white  grenadine  veil. 

F^g.  4. — Croquet  dress  of  black  alpaca,  trimmed  round 
the  edge  of  the  skirt,  up  the  front,  and  up  each  breadth, 
with  bands  of  green  silk  cut  out  in  points.  The  basque  is 
made  quite  long,  slit  up  to  the  waist  at  the  back,  and 
turned  over  with  green  silk  both  back  and  front.  The 
sleeves  aqp  trimmed  with  points  of  green  silk  to  match 
the  skirt,  and  the  corsage  is  turned  back,  in  revers,  show- 
ing a  fine  worked  chemisette.  Hat  of  black  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  puffing  of  green  silk,  and  a  long  white 
plume. 

Fig.  5. — Dress  of  pearl-colored  goats'-hair,  trimmed 
with  a  ladder  trimming  of  blue  ribbon  on  each  breadth. 
A  half  tight  fitting  casaque  is  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  and  trimmed  to  match  with  blue  ribbon. 
Straw  hat,  decorated  with  bright  flowers  and  a  swallow. 

Fig.  6. — Skirt  of  Solferino  silk,  with  overdress  of  white 
spotted  with  Solferino.  The  corsage  is  made  with  very 
long  coat-tails,  trimmed  round  with  silk.  Hat  of  white 
chip,  trimmed  with  Solferino  velvet  and  white  plumes, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LATEST  STYLE  OF  DRESSES. 
(See  engraving,  page  307.) 

Fig.  I. — Dress  of  pearl-colored  alpaca,  trimmed  with 
points  of  green  silk,  edged  with  black  velvet,  and  finished 
with  a  mother-of-pearl  button.  Hat  of  gray  straw,  trimmed 
with  green  velvet  and  bright  field-flowers. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  blue  goats'-hair,  scalloped  on  the 
edge  of  the  skirt,  and  bound  with  black  velvet.  It  is 
gracefully  looped  at  intervals  by  scalloped  pieces  of 
goats'-hair,  trimmed  with  jet  buttons.  The  corsage  is 
scalloped  and  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
loops  of  velvet  ribbon. 


FASHIONS. 
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Fig.  3. — Gored  dress  of  maize  lu&ti-e,  trimmed  with  puf- 
fings of  brown  silk.  The  scallops  are  bound  with  brown 
silk  braid.  Hat  of  brown  straw,  trimmed  with  brown 
velvet  and  a  maize-colored  wing. 

Fig.  4.— Striped  green  and  white  Spring  silk,  with  fancy 
sash  corsage  of  green  silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and 
ball  fringe.  The  skirt  is  cut  out  at  intervals,  and  turned 
up  with  green  silk.  It  is  also  bound  with  black  velvet, 
and  finished  with  small  black  velvet  rosettes,  having  in 
the  centre  of  each  a  pearl  button.  Hat  of  white  chip, 
trimmed  with  a  long  green  plume, 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

THOuaH  our  fingers  are  benumbed,  and  we  shiver  in  the 
raw  east  wind,  our  almanac  gives  us  to  understand  that 
ere  long  we  may  expect  mild  days  clothed  in  sunshine. 
We  must,  therefore,  prepare  in  this  treacherous  month 
our  fresh  spring  costumes,  and  be  ready  to  don  them  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  inviting. 

The  new  goods  now  displayed  are  exceedingly  tempt- 
ing, and  none  more  so  than  the  delicate  cambrics  of  the 
softest  and  most  effective  shades  of  buff,  primrose,  blue, 
pink,  violet,  and  mode.  We  see  tiny  dots  of  blue,  scarlet, 
violet,  or  green,  gleaming  out  of  a  white  ground,  a  three- 
lined  stripe  of  violet  or  scarlet  thrown  on  a  buff  or  white 
transparent  foundation.  Then  single  narrow  stripes  of 
the  rainbow  hues,  separated  by  crescents  or  rings.  The 
newest,  probably,  are  the  equal  stripes  of  blue  and  white 
violet,  and  white  or  pink  and  white.  Another  variation 
of  this  style  has  clusters  of  flowers  of  tropical  luxuriance 
scattered  over  these  striped  grounds. 

We  have  also  before  us  a  charming  variety  of  buff 
grounds,  some  sprinkled  over  with  hatchets  of  scarlet  and 
purple,  almost  infinitesimal  in  proportion  ;  others  studded 
with  small  dots  and  bouquets  woven  together  in  fantastic 
grace.  Odd  figures  and  palms  thrown  over  cross-barred 
grounds,  also  claim  our  attention.  We  can,  however, 
give  them  but  a  passing  glance,  as  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen.  Another  style  consists  of  bunches  of  delicate  rose- 
buds gracefully  scattered  over  a  neutral  tinted  ground. 
Besides  these  are  the  wide  stripes  and  large  figures,  mostly 
self  colored,  on  buff,  mode,  and  white  grounds,  but  which 
do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  last  season.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  va- 
ried styles,  or  to  decide  between  the  stripes,  cross-bai's, 
bouquets,  or  tiny  figures.  All  are  lovely  and  of  marvel- 
lous delicacy. 

Next  come  the  robe  dresses  stamped  with  flowers  of  the 
richest  bloom,  contrasting  well  with  the  delicate  pearl 
and  gray  grounds.  Of  delaine  robes,  we  give  two  good 
illustrations  in  the  present  number.  A  very  elegant  or- 
gandy robe  is  ornamented  with  pyramidal  designs  on  each 
breadth  formed  of  roses  and  feathery  foliage.  The  designs 
reach  from  the  hem  to  the  waist  of  the  dress. 

A  charming  promenade  or  travelling  suit  is  of  cuir- 
colored  cambric  or  linen,  bordered  with  a  band  of  a 
darker  shade  edged  with  a  waved  design  in  black.  The 
paletdt  is  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  half  tight,  fitting  with 
large  flap-pockets  at  the  back,  stamped  with  three  large 
buttons.  The  front  is  made  to  resemble  a  long  waistcoat, 
and  is  trimmed  with  pockets  and  narrow  borderings  of 
black.  We  recommend  this  style  of  paJetdt  for  all  kinds 
of  suits.  It  is  also  very  stylish  made  of  black  silk,  and 
admits  of  much  ornamentation. 

Full  suits  of  Winsey  will  bo  worn  for  travelling.  These 
suits  consist  of  a  gored  petticoat  trimmed  with  a  black  and 


white  stamped  velvet,  which  can  now  be  had  from  one  to 
five  inches  wide.  The  dress  skirt  should  be  trimmed  with 
straps  about  six  inches  long,  which  ornament  the  dress 
when  flowing,  or  loop  it  when  required.  With  the  dress 
is  worn  a  short,  loose  sack  of  the  Winsey,  ornamented 
with  large  pearl  buttons. 

Winsey,  or  Linsey  Woolsey,  as  it  is  ajso  called,  cannot 
boast  of  much  beauty,  but  will  be  found  a  good,  plain, 
serviceable  material,  admirably  adapted  to  travelling 
purposes.  It  is  not  an  expensive  fabric,  a  good  one  of 
double  width  and  of  silk  chain  costing  about  seventy-five  \ 
cents  a  yard. 

All  dresses  are  made  en  traine  at  the  back,  and  short 
enough  in  front  to  show  the  tips  of  the  boots. 

Bodies  are  made  round  and  worn  with  a  belt  about  three 
inches  wide,  shaped  to  the  figure,  dotted  over  with  beads, 
and  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  small  rosette. 

Sashes  of  ribbon,  silk,  or  of  material  like  the  dress,  will 
be  worn  throughout  the  summer. 

Among  the  new  spring  dresses  at  the  Demorest  estab- 
lishment, are  rich  silks  of  wide  stripes,  blue  and  white, 
black  and  white,  green  and  ^hite,  and  violet  and  white. 
These  light  colors,  however,  are  reserved  for  receptions, 
visits,  or  dinner  parties.  When  intended  for  the  street, 
steel  or  black  is  substituted  for  the  white,  and  the  effect  is 
^exceedingly  distingue.  The  peculiarity  of  these  dresses 
is,  that  they  are  made  from  different  pieces  of  silk 
striped  together,  the  lower  part  of  the  stripe  being  very 
wide,  and  tapering  gi-acefuUy  as  it  approaches  the  waist. 
So  admirably  ai-e  the  stripes  graduated,  that  they  form  a 
well-fitting  Princess  robe.  These  dresses  are  ti-immed 
with  new  and  beautiful  sets  of  ornaments  made  of  thick 
cord  worked  with  jet  and  steel,  and  sometimes  finished 
with  tassels.  A  heavy  cord  borders  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
either  laid  on  perfectly  plain,  or  following  the  line  of 
rather  shallow  scallops. 

Sleeves  are  trimmed  altogether  down  the  front  or  back. 
They  are  a  little  full  at  the  shoulder  and  quite  close  at  the 
wrist. 

The  style  of  dress  just  described  was  introduced  by  the 
Empress,  at  a  dinner  party  lately  given  at  the  Tuileries. 
It  is  both  effective  and  elegant,  and  accordingly  expensive. 
A  skilful  and  an  economical  person  could,  however,  make 
up  a  very  elegant  robe  of  this  description  by  taking  two 
dresses  of  good  contrasting  colors,  which  possibly  may 
have  become  too  narrow  for  the  prevailing  fashion,  or 
may  have  been  stained  on  some  of  the  breadths. 

Expense  is  frequently  the  objection  made  to  many  of 
the  new  styles  we  give,  but  our  subscribers  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  same  ideas  may  be  carried  out  to  suit 
modest  purses,  and  at  the  same  time  be  very  attractive. 
An  old  garment  may  be  remodelled  by  one  of  our  plates, 
and  be  made  quite  fashionable. 

With  regard  to  stuff  petticoats,  if  the  Winsey  or  Moreen 
extends  up  half  a  yard,  it  will  be  found  quite  sufiicient, 
the  rest  can  be  eked  out  by  an  old  dyed  silk,  which  will 
answer  every  purpose,  feel  lighter,  and  be  decidedly  less 
expensive.  An  entire  skirt  of  white  moreen,  of  coarse 
texture,  trimmed  with  three  straight  rows  of  nari'ow 
black  velvet,  costs  in  the  stores  sixteen  dollars.  A  much 
handsomer  skirt  can  be  made  for  six  dollars  if  economy 
will  lend  a  hand,  and  bring  out  some  old  silk  or  alpaca 
for  the  top  of  it. 

We  have  wandered,  however,  from  the  Demorest  estab- 
lishment. We  return  to  it  and  find  a  very  stylish  walk- 
ing-dress for  a  little  girl.  It  is  of  light  pearl-colored 
Winsey,  gored  and  scalloped  upon  the  edge  of  the  skirt' 
which  just  reaches  the  top  of  the  scarlet  fluting  on  the 
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Balmoral  petticoat.  A  round  cape  scalloped  to  match  the 
skirt  is  woru  with  this  little  dress. 

We  also  find  full  suits  for  ladies  made  with  short  cloaks 
scalloped  out  upou  the  edge.  At  the  back  are  Hat  loops  of 
galloon  or  cord  arranged  in  the  Louis  XIII.  style  allowed 
to  float  down  below  the  line  of  the  waist. 

A  very  elegant  bridal  dress  just  completed  by  Mme. 
Demorest,  is  of  silver  brocade  with  gored  skirt  and  low, 
square  body.  The  sleeves  are  long  and  slashed  with  puff- 
ings of  white  tulle.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  sash  of 
I  point  lace  lined  with  white  silk.  The  b'rthe  and  barbe 
are  also  of  point  lace.  The  skirt  is  finished  on  the  edge 
by  a  heavy  silver  cord. 

The  Pamela  bonnet,  we  are  assured  by  Mme.  Tilman, 
will  be  the  standard  fashion  of  the  season.  It  assimilates 
with  the  old-fashioned  gypsy,  and  is  extremely  becoming 
to  a  fresh  young  face.  There  will  of  necessity,  however, 
be  modifications  of  this  style  to  suit  difi'erent  tastes. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
new  shapes,  we  give  in  the  present  number  a  bonnet  and 
two  frames  of  the  latest  styles  introduced  in  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  early  spring  bonnets  brought  out  at  the 
Maison  Tilman  are  trimmed  with  a  loup  or  small  round 
veil  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  bonnet.  Others  are 
ornamented  with  marabout  feathers  and  torsades  of 
velvet,  while  the  inside  is  embellished  with  cameos  set 
on  a  band  of  velvet.  The  side  ruches  are  of  blonde  or 
tulle  studded  with  tiny  beads  of  jet,  crystal,  or  pearl. 
Glazed  foliage,  heavy  Venetian  chains  and  autumnal 
foliage,  glowing  with  a  perfect  wealth  of  color,  are  the 
salient  novelties  for  spring  bonnets. 

The  bandeau  style  of  headdress  still  maintains  its  sway. 
The  most  novel,  however,  are  formed  of  rows  of  gold 
beads  mounted  as  bandelettes  ;  they  pass  behind  the  ear 
and  fall  over  the  neck  as  a  necklace.  This  style  of  coif- 
fure is  too  suggestive  of  the  Indian  squaw  to  find  favor 
in  our  eyes.  The  eccentric  seems  to  prevail  in  all  the 
new  fashions,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  this  is  a  ball- 
dress  said  to  have  been  worn  lately  by  the  fair  Eugenie. 
Her  tunic  of  white  satin  was  trimmed  with  bands  of  tiger 
skin,  and  in  her  hair  she  wore  bandeaux  made  of  the 
same.  This  trimming  has  certainly  originality  to  re- 
commend it,  and  would  in  this  countiybe  well  calculated 
to  create  a  sensation. 

The  manner  of  wearing  the  hair  with  bandeau  head- 
dresses is  generally  to  crimp  it  deeply,  wear  no  rolls,  but 
to  pull  the  hair  up  in  puffs  between  the  bands.  Short 
frizzed  curls,  small  wreaths  of  curls  to  wear  round  the 
coil,  and  coronets  of  plaits  with  tiny  curls  peeping  from 
between,  all  rank  high  among  the  complicated  coiffures 
of  the  day. 

One  of  the  latest  freaks  of  fashion  is  the  introduction 
of  kid  gloves  reaching  halfway  up  the  arm,  of  pink, 
blue,  and  mauve.  We  trust  most  sincerely  that  this 
grotesque  novelty  may  not  be  humored  by  our  American 
belles — for  violet,  blue,  or  pink  kid  arms  are  too  bizarre 
to  be  in  good  taste. 

The  newest  spring  veils  are  of  white  figured  lace  with  a 
border  all  round  two  inches  deep  ;  the  veil  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  square  at  the  lower  edge  and 
round  on  top. 

We  must  refer  after  this  digression  to  dresses  made  up 
by  our  eminent  artiste  of  147  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
Morning  robes  are  of  the  Princess  style,  not  fitting  the 
figure  very  closely.  Long  pockets  simulated  by  flat 
trimmings  are  laid  on  the  back  of  the  skirt.  At  the 
neck  is  a  little  three  pointed  hood,  which  is  a  charming 
variation  of  the  monotonous  style  so  long  in  fashion. 


Morning  robes  of  the  Louis  XV.  style  are  also  among 
the  admirable  models  of  the  Maison  Tilman.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  these  robes  is  the  triple  fold  flowing 
from  the  shoulders  as  a  train. 

Gold  and  silver  continue  in  high  favor,  and  many  of 
the  new  evening  dresses  are  trimmed  with  chains  looped 
over  the  corsage. 

A  very  beautiful  style  of  evening  dress  recently  made 
np  by  Mme.  Tilman,  is  of  white  tissue  striped  with 
narrow  satin  parti-colored  ribbons,  with  a  tunic  of  silver 
gauze  looped  up  with  flowers. 

The  newest  shades  for  heavy  silks  suitable  for  married 
ladies  are  accajou,  garnet,  tobacco  color,  and  silver  gray. 
The  prettiest  silks  for  young  persons  are  the  even  checks 
of  black  and  white,  and  the  most  brilliant  blue,  green, 
or  mauve,  with  white.  The  bodices  are  frequently  made 
in  a  basque  slit  up  to  the  waist  at  the  back  and  on  each 
hip,  and  laced  up  with  cord  and  tassels.  Others  are  cut 
with  coat  tails  and  trimmed  with  Tom  Thumb  fringe. 
Another  pretty  style  is  a  corslet  made  with  five  short 
rounded  basques  at  the  back. 

The  form  and  style  of  hats  both  for  children  and  ladies 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  for  consideration, 
and  nowhere  do  we  see  a  more  tasteful  collection  than  at 
the  well-appointed  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Terry,  409 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Tricorne  and  Derby  thus  far  seem  to  be  the  favored 
styles,  though  very  many  brilliant  novelties  have  been 
introduced. 

Gold,  silver,  pearl,  and  jet  ornaments  of  quaint  oriental 
forms  are  lavishly  used,  also  flowers,  birds,  and  borders 
of  split  Avhite  feathers.  Long  plumes,  fastened  at  the  side 
by  a  wing  of  contrasting  color,  are  likewise  among  the 
spring  styles. 

A  pretty  style  for  misses  is  of  Leghorn  trimmed  with  a 
scarf  of  very  thin  French  muslin,  round  which  is  twin*  d 
a  straw  cord  forming  a  bow  at  the  back.  Many  of  the 
hats  have  lapels  of  tulle  or  crepe  floating  from  the  back, 
while  the  hat  is  encircled  by  a  plait  of  crape  or  straw 
sparkling  with  beads. 

Modifications  of  the  turban  are  still  popular,  both  for 
girls  and  boys.  They  are  to  be  had  in  white,  black,  gray, 
and  mixed  straws.  Bands  of  sea-gull  feathers  are  em- 
ployed as  trimmings,  also  plaitings  of  velvet  caught 
down  by  chains,  and  medallions  of  pearl,  jet,  and  gold. 

Plaited  black  lace  W'ith  a  few  scarlet  flowers  or  berries 
and  crystal  drops,  forms  a  very  stylish  trimming  for  a 
white  hat. 

Tricornes  are  now  used  as  riding  hats,  and  the  most 
appropriate  trimming  is  a  very  snjall  black  feather  curled 
in  the  hollow  of  each  peak. 

Louis  XV.  hats  rolled  at  the  sides,  and  forming  a  point 
behind  and  before,  are  found  extremely  becoming;  they 
are  generally  bound  and  turned  up  with  velvet,  almond 
color  being  one  of  the  fashionable  shades. 

Our  readers  will,  however,  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
new  styles  by  referring  to  page  310.  The  prolific  genius 
of  Mr.  Terry  is  constantly  at  work  getting  up  new  and 
beautiful  designs.  We  therefore  promise  a  variety  of 
artistic  novelties  fdr  next  month. 

We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  young  ladies  are  now 
wearing  small  bells  attached  to  their  gloves  for  evening 
wear,  and  as  thoy  tinkle  through  the  merry  dance  they 
remind  one  forcibly  of  the  nursery  ditty  of  the  old 
woman: — 

"With  rings  on  her  fingers 
And  bells  on  her  toes, 
She  shall  have  music 
Wherever  she  goes."  Fashion. 
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New  Year's  Song. 

WRITTEN    AND    COMPOSED    FOR    THE    PIANO  FORTE, 

BY  J.  STARR   HOLLOWAY. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1864,  by  J.  Starr  Holloway,  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 
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joys  or  hopes  have  been,  The  New  Year  hath  the  same         in  store,  What-ev  -  er 

cheer  this  glad  New  Year,  In  which  kind  heav'n  our  lot         has  cast.  But  still  may 
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Embroidery  for  a  Flannel  Skirt. 


L'ECHARPE   SACK. 


This  very  elegant  model  is  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  fancy  gimp,  rich  laoe,  and  jet  frinsre.  The 
back  of  the  sack  has  ends  like  the  front.  This  pattern  makes  up  well  in  cloth  of  any  color,  trimmed  with 
jet  ornaments. 
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BEAD    FRINGES. 

STJITABLE   FOK   DRESSES,  WRAPS,    ETC. 


THE   EUDORA   MANTLE. 


,Tr^+^^^^  ^^^^f^^^J  ^V^^'  which,  however,  can  only  be  worn  with  a  trained  dress,  is  of  black  velvet  trimmed 
with  bands  of  black  satin  and  jet  fringe.  The  streamers  are  of  black  satin,  ornamented  with  jet  cord  and 
narrow  plaitings  of  velvet. 


Chain  formed  of  Beads  and  Bugles,  suitable  for  Bonnets. 


THE  HERMOINE  PALETOT. 


I 


Our  model  is  of  a  very  bright  purple  velvet  cloth,  richly  braided  in  black,  and  trimmed  with  jet  fringe. 
The  sleeves  are  moderately  wide,  and  ornamented  with  black  silk  braid  studded  with  short  jet  bugles. 
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Braiding  Pattern  for  a  Child's  Dress. 


WALKING   SUIT. 


Walkins  suit  of  cuir-oolored  reps,  trimmed  with  bands  of  brown  satin  and  small  drops,  also  made  of 
broAvn  satin.  The  sack  Avould  look  equally  well  if  made  of  cloth  to  match,  or  a  shade  darker  than  the  dress. 
The  second  skirt  m<ay  be  simulated  by  trimming. 
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PHEMIE  ROWLAND.* 

BY   MARIOZV   HAELAND. 

"  Miss  Rowland  !" 

The  bookkeeper  glanced  up  from  the  long 
lines  of  figures  she  was  computing.  She  was 
young — ;just  three-and-twenty — and  a  remark- 
able-looking girl.  It  was  not  that  her  eyes 
were  brown  and  brigljt ;  that  the  mouth,  which 
might  else  have  been  objected  to  as  large,  was 
redly  ripe  as  a  June  cherry,  and  held  a  wreath 
of  perfect  teeth  ;  that  her  brunette  complexion 
was  clear  and  warm,  and  just  now  flushed  to 
brilliancy  by  the  heat  of  the  store.  These  at- 
tractions might  have  been  massed  in  another 
face,  and  not  have  challeiiged  the  second  and 
more  prolonged  gaze  most  observers  were  con- 
strained to  bestow  upon  hers.  Her  dark  hair  was 
parted  on  the  left  side,  and,  sweeping  across 
the  brow,  made  it  square  as  well  as  broad,  an 
effect  heightened  by  the  breadth  of  the  under 
jaw,  and  the  firm,  cleft  chin.  The  short  bow 
of  the  upper  lip  bespoke  decision  and  spirit ; 
the  passionate  pout  of  the  lower  was  that  of  a 
petted  and  loving  child.  There  were  no  unfin- 
ished curves,  no  lax  lines  in  contour  or  in 
feature,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  was 
power— of  feeling,  as  of  thought.  Her  dress 
was  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  unsuited  to  the 
season.  It  was  buff  Nankeen,  trimmed  with 
bh.ck,  and  had  evidently  seen  much  use  and 
several  washings.  Her  only  ornament  was  a 
small,  old-fashioned  brooch,  containing  a  lock 
of  gray  hair,  and  confining  a  plain  linen  collar 
about  the  round,  smooth  throat.  She  sat  upon 
a  high  stool  at  a  desk,  with  a  low  railing 
around  the  top,  set  within  a  recess  of  the  wall 
midway  between  the  front  door  of  the  fashion- 
able fancy  store  and  the  gi'eat  mirror  at  tlio 
fiirther  end. 


*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1867,  by  Lours  A.  Gobey,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  tho 
District  Cf)urt  of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the 
Eastern  Distnct  of  Pennsylvania. 
VOL.   LXXVI. — 3 


"  What  is  it?"  she  asked,  briefly. 

"Take  twenty-six  fifty  out  of  that!"  an- 
swered the  saleswoman  who  had  interrupted 
her,  tendering  two  bank-notes. 

The  bookkeeper  inspected  one  more  closely 
than  she  did  the  other. 

"  That  $20  is  a  counterfeit !"  she  pronounced 
in  her  abrupt  fashion. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"  If  I  were  not,  I  should  not  make  the  asser- 
tion. It  is  a  counterfeit — and  a  poor  one.  Take 
it  back  to  the  person  who  offered  it,  and  say 
so." 

The  other  hung  back. 

"  I  don't  like  to  !"  she  objected,  in  a  loAver 
tone.  "I  shall  offend  her  mortally,  if  I  do. 
She  is  very  rich  and  fashionable,  and  there  is  a 
gentleman  with  her.  I  can't  tell  her  she  has 
given  me  a  bad  note." 

"You  take  the  responsibility  of  exchanging 
it,  then?"  pulling  open  the  money-drawer,  as 
she  said  it. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Phemie  Rowland  !  I  have 
not  twenty  dollars  in  the  world  !" 

"  Get  Mr.  Arnold  to  break  the  news  you  are 
afraid  to  carry,  if  the'  customer  is  so  valuable," 
suggested  Phemie,  impatiently.  "I  hav'n't 
time  to  waste  in  discussing  the  matter." 

"  He  isn't  in,  and  he  would  send  me  off  with 
a  flea  in  my  ear,  if  I  were  to  go  to  him  with 
such  a  request." 

"Stay  here  by  my  desk,  then,  and  I  will 
settle  the  difficuity  !"  starting  up,  \ntl\  the  air 
of  one  whose  forbearance  was  waxing  low, 
"  Where  is  your  rich  and  fashionable  sensitive 
plant?" 

"  That  is  she  !  In  the  cashmere  shawl  and 
bine  hat,— talking  with  the  tiill  gentleman  by 
tlie  left-hand  counter." 

Phemie  Rowland  stepped  from  the  dais  that 
held  her  desk  and  stool,  and  walked  down  the 
aisle  between  tho  counters,  the  doubtful  bill  in 
her  hand.     Her  gait  was  what  might  have 
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been  expected,  after  a  sight  of  her  square  face 
and  ripe,  resolute  mouth — firm,  but  elastic — 
steady,  yet  graceful  as  the  motion  of  a  royal 
yacht  through  calm  water.  The  gentleman 
conversing  with  the  lady-customer  had  seen 
her,  ill  the  full  glare  of  the  central  skylight,  as 
she  descended  from  the  platform,  and  watched 
her  a])i)roacli,  his  eye  and  smile  so  abstracted 
from  the  subject  of  which  his  comi^anion  was 
speaking  that  she  Avould  have  turned  to  see 
what  had  diverted  his  notice  from  her,  had  he 
not  iiiterruiited  her  to  say  in  a  hasty  "  aside" — 

"Look  at  this  young  lady  as  she  iDasses  us  ! 
She  is  superb !" 

Looking  around  in  ready  and  piqued  curios- 
ity, his  fair  friend  met  the  cashier  face  to  face, 
with  a  start  and  blush  he  mistook  for  confusion 
at  seeing  the  object  of  remark  so  near  them, 
but  which  Phemie  knew  was  unwilling  recog- 
nition. Her  eyes  were  as  quick,  her  memory 
as  faithful  when  the  features  under  the  blue 
bonnet  were  revealed  to  her  view,  her  self- 
command  more  perfect.  She  accosted  the  lady 
with  graA^e  civility. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — but  did  you  not  buy 
three  and  a  half  yards  of  Valenciennes  lace  just 
now,  for  twenty-six  dollars  fifty  cents,  and 
oft'er  two  notes — a  $10,  and  a  $20  in  payment  ?" 

"I  did!"  haughtily. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  this  note  is  a  counter- 
feit!"  continued  Phemie,  involuntarily  imitat- 
ing the  other's  manner.  "It  was  brought  to 
me,  and  I,  as  the  cashier  and  bookkeeper  of  tlie 
establishment,  declined  to  receive  it." 

The  customer  crimsoned  furiously  to  the 
roots  of  her  blonde  frizettes. 

"There  is  some  mistake  !"  she  protested,  yet 
more  loftily.  "I  had  the  bill,  not  ten  minutes 
since,  from  the  cashier  at  Wylie's.  His  judg- 
ment is  surely  worth  as  much  as  yours/* 

"I  am  accountable  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  my 
action  in  these  matters,"  was  the  answer.  "  If 
the  bill  is  good,  the  cashier  at  Wylie's  will  cer- 
tainly give  you  another  for  it,  if  you  insist  upon 
it.  If  I  am  right  and  he  is  wrong,  you  can 
compel  him  to  do  this." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  cavalier  in  attendance 
.ipoii  the  irate  customer,  touching  his  hat,  as  he 
took  the  note  from  Miss  Rowland's  hand.  "  I 
am  a  tolerable  critic  of  currency.  And  while  I 
examine  this,  please  give  me  your  opinion  of 
that .'"  presenting  a  bill  for  the  same  amount  as 
that  he  had  received. 

"It  is  a  good  one!"  Phemie  decided,  A\ith 
none  of  the  pretty  airs  other  girls  of  her  class 
would  have  been  likely  to  put  on  in  conversa- 
tion wdth  a  young,  handsome,  and  afiablo  gen- 
tleman. 

Oblige  me,  then,  by  accepting  it  as  a  substi- 
tute for  this  apjile  of  discord  !"  he  said,  bowing 
to  both  ladies,  as  he  i)ut  the  condemned  bill 
into  his  wallet  and  snapped  to  the  clasp. 

His  comiianion  began  a  low  protest,  or  what 
Phemie  judged  to  be  such  from  the  accent,  as 


the  cashier  moved  away  ;  but  the  relief  ex- 
pressed in  her  countenance  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  wrought  in  the  mind  of  those  of  the 
lookers-on  the  conviction  that  her  dilemma 
would  have  been  serious,  but  for  the  gallant 
intervention  of  her  escort ;  that  she  had  not 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  lace  which  had 
been  cut  ofi",  if  the  bill  she  had  oftered  were  re- 
jected. It  was  an  embarrassing  position,  and 
Phemie  had  the  magnanimity  to  pity  her,  as 
she  reflected  upon  it ;  to  wish  that  she  could 
have  spared  her  the  mortification,  or  made  it 
less  public.  She  despatched  the  change  due  the  / 
purchaser  by  Lucy  Harris,  the  girl  who  had 
sold  the  lace,  and  plunged  anew  into  the  col- 
umn of  figures. 

"  You  have  ofibnded  Miss  Mallory,  Phemie  F' 
the  saleswoman  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  remark 
by  and  by,  in  passing.  "  She  was  as  red  in  the 
face  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
like  a  pair  of  percussion  caps,  when  I  handed 
her  the  change  and  told  her  how  sorry  I  was 
she  had  been  troubled  about  the  note,  but  that 
you  had  the  name  of  being  over-particular  in 
such  matters.  *  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  subject 
myself  to  the  chance  of  similar  annoyances  in 
future,'  she  remarked,  snappishly — meaning, 
of  course,  that  she  would  steer  clear  of  the  store 
after  this." 

Phemie  made  no  reply.  *  Her  pen  was  slowly 
traversing  the  length  of  the  page,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  paper, 
her  eyes  following  the  course  of  the  nib,  as  if  it 
were  the  index  of  a  patent  computation. 

"Mr.  Arnold  will  be  mad  as  a  March  hare, 
if  the  aflair  gets  to  his  ears,"  persisted  the  in- 
truder, who  seemed  to  be  afiiuent  in  compari- 
sons. "I  had  rather  be  in  any  place  than 
yours,  when  he  comes  to  inquire  about  it." 

The  same  silence  and  apparent  deafness  on 
the  part  of  the  person  attacked  ;  but  Lucy  was 
not  easily  rebufled. 

"I  don't  wonder  she  was  fretted  !"  hitching 
herself  on  to  the  corner  of  the  railing  by  one 
elbow  and  fumbling  with  the  pen-rack,  in  an 
irritating  style  that  made  Phemie  tighten  her 
fingers  upon  page  and  pen.  "I  shouldn't  re- 
lish being  taken  to  task  for  passing  bad  money 
when  my  beau  was  by." 

Here,  to  the  listener's  great  relief,  she  had  to 
obey  a  call  "forward,"  but  not  without  an 
audible  mutter  relative  to  "i^eople  who  held 
themselves  so  almighty  liigh  and  stiff!" 

Phemie  pinned  her  thoughts,  with  her  eyes, 
down  to  the  routine  of  her  appointed  labor, 
through  all  the  AAanter  afternoon.  If  she  were 
more  taciturn  and  unsmiling  than  usual,  no- 
body noticed  it.  She  was  never  merry  or  con- 
versational in  Tmsiness  hours.  The  frivolous 
gossips  of  the  clerical  sisterhood  employed  by 
Arnold  &  Co.  were  not  t-empted  to  hang  about 
her  desk  on  dull  days,  or  during  s])are  minutes 
on  busy  ones.  She  liveti  as  essentially  apart 
from  them  as  if  her  sex  and  eniploymeut  had 
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not  been  the  same  as  theirs.  "An  automaton 
in  Xankeen  !"  they  called  her,  in  derisive  allu- 
sion to  the  material  of  her  everyday  garb,  and 
they  had  an  uncomfortable  and  very  positi^-e 
impression  that  she  despised  them  rather  more 
than  they  could  her.  Her  fitness  for  her  post 
■was  incontrovertible.  She  had  gained  it  over 
the  heads  of  a  crowd  of  other  api^licants,  and 
discharged  the  manifold  and  onerous  duties  jier- 
taining  to  it,  with  industry  and  exactness  that 
were  absolutely  unimpeachable.  She  wrote  a 
rapid,  legible  hand,  computed  with  swift  cor- 
rectness, was  ever  self-possessed  and  on  the 
alert  for  the  interests  of  her  employer,  and 
never  squandered  a  second  of  the  time  he  had 
bought,  uijon  the  x>ursuits  to  which  the  other 
*' young  ladies"  were,  without  an  exception, 
addicted,  No  surreptitious  novel,  or  equally 
contraband  needlework  ever  nestled  in  her 
drawer  or  pocket,  to  be  produced  when  the 
overlooker's  back  Avas  turned,  and  only  such 
regards  were  upon  the  delinquent  as  were  hood- 
A\inked  by  the  kindness  of  a  fellow-feeling. 
She  never  munched  bon-bons,  or  nibbled  slyly 
at  sandAviches  at  unlawful  seasons  ;  was  never 
flurried,  or  pert,  or  insolent. 

"In  short" — Mr.  Arnold  had  been  heard  by 
jealous  eaves-droppers  to  declare,  in  humble 
and  loyal  imitation  of  the  heads  of  certain  great 
departments  of  a  certain  magnificent  Govern- 
ment, whose  employment  of  women  as  clerks 
is  an  honor  to  their  economical  instincts,  if  not 
to  their  hearts — "  she  does  her  work  as  well — if 
not  better  than  any  man  I  could  engage  for 
double  what  I  pay  her.  If  she  has  a  feminine 
foible,  I  don't  know  it.  There  should  be  more 
avenues  of  honorable  labor  opened  to  women, 
sir,  and  I  am  doing  my  best  as  a — ah — sort  of 
pioneer  in  this  respect." 

Phemie  had  been  very  biisy  through  all  this 
day.  The  weather  had  been  fine  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  store  was  thronged  until  near  sunset. 
She  was  the  last  to  quit  the  place,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  porter,  who  eyed  her  sourly,  as 
she  bent  over  her  ledger  when  the  rest  had  hur- 
ried on  cloaks  and  hoods,  with  an  immense  deal 
of  cackling,  and  giggling,  and  loud  talking,  and 
departed  to  their  homes  and  suppers. 

"Most  through?"  he  said,  breaking  int^  ti 
tedious  calculation  that  had  engrossed  her  for 
ten  minutes,  and  which  must  be  recommenced, 
if  she  gave  him  a  thoiTght  at  this  juncture. 

She  did  not  reply  until  she  had  written  tlie 
total  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  "  Give  me  a  mo- 
ment more,  please,  James  !  Or,  if  you  Avill 
leave  the  keys  with  me,  I  will  see  that  c'.verj-- 
thiiig  is  locked  up,  and  deliver  them  at  your 
house  on  my  w^ay  home." 

The  man  growled,  dissentingly,  **On  your 
way  home  !  You'll  have  to  go  six  blocks  out 
of  your  way  to  leave  'em !  It 's  too  late  and 
dark  for  young  girls  to  be  gadding  about  the 
streets  alone,  at  any  rate.  The  devil's  around 
like  a  roaring  lion  at  night  more  than  at  any 


other  time.     If  you  were  my  child,  you  should 
be  in  by  sundown." 

"Necessity  knows  no  law,  James!"  with  a 
smile,  at  once  amused  and  sad,  "I  thank  you, 
though  !" 

She  did  not  say  for  what.  Only,  when  lier 
task  was  accomplished — her  cloak,  a  sacque  of 
rough  cloth,  like  a  man's  dreadnaught,  buttoned 
across  her  bust,  and  her  gray  beaver  hat  tied 
under  her  cleft  chin— she  spoke  again,  and  in  a 
milder  voice. 

"  You  wer(;  kind  to  wait  upon  me — very  pru- 
dent to  advise  me  to  go  home  earlier.  You  are 
a  good  father,  I  am  sure,  and  your  daughters 
must  love  you  dearly.     Good-night !" 

"Half-past  seven !"  she  said  to  herself,  glanc- 
ing into  a  watchmaker's  window.  "I  am  be- 
hind time.  It  is  going  to  rain,  too  !"  Until 
seven  o'clock  of  the  next  morning  her  time  was 
her  own — she  belonged  to  herself.  The  first  use 
she  made  of  her  liberty  was  to  think  and  to  say, 
half  aloud:  "Clara  Mallory  pretended  not  to 
know  me  !" 

She  had  beaten  back  the  haunting  thought  -^ 
hundred  times  during  the  busy  afternoon  ;  had 
reminded  herself  that  wounded  pride  and  aficc- 
tion  were  private  weaknesses  that  would  clog 
thought  and  retard  action  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
behalf.  But  she  had  it  out  with  these  and 
Memory,  in  her  two-mile  walk  through  the 
damp,  chilly  streets. 

Clara  Mallory  had  been  her  desk-mate  at 
Madame  Tourbillou's  seminary  ;  the  most  inti- 
mate associate  of  her  out-of-school  hours,  five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Row^land,  if  less  wealthy,  even 
then,  than  Clara's  father,  occupied  a  higher 
position  in  society  by  virtue  of  his  superior  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  and  lived  in  equal  style. 
His  daughters'  dresses  at  home  and  at  school 
were  as  expensive  as  Clara's,  and  in  far  better 
taste,  while  their  advanced  grade  of  scholarship 
gave  them  precedence  of  Miss  Mallory  Avdth 
teachers  and  pupils,  as  did  their  breeding  and 
personal  advantages  in  the  world  outside  the 
schoolroom.  Euphemia  Rowland,  in  the  pride 
of  her  budding  beauty  and  acknowledged  tal- 
ents, might  have  selected  a  more  brilliant  and 
appreciative  friend  than  the  merely  pretty 
and  lively  girl  whom  she  elevated  to  the  place 
of  confidante,  but  this  her  generous  aftection 
forbade  her  to  do.  She  learned  to  love  Clara 
because  they  lived  near  one  another,  and  shared 
the  same  form  during  lesson  hours  ;  because, 
being  impulsive  and  warm-hearted,  she  must 
love  somebody,  and  could  not  live  unless  she 
were  beloved  in  return,  and  Clara's  profes- 
sions of  boundless  attachment  allayed  the  latter 
craving.  They  had  no  secrets,  therefore,  that 
were  not  common  property,  and  exchanged 
keepsakes  as  freely,  if  not  as  frequently,  as  they 
did  thoughts,  and  lived  on  in  happy,  loving 
carelessness  of  sorroAv  or  change,  nntil  both 
overtook  Phemie,  and  swept  her,  with  the  rush 
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of  an  avalaiiclie,  out  of  sight  and  ken  of  the 
prosperoTis  ]Mallorys. 

Mr.  liowhxnd  died  suddenly,  leaving  his 
worldly  affairs  in  a  terribly  involved  condition. 
After  a  deal  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tors, the  state  of  these  was  communicated  to 
the  tamily.  They  were  penniless  ;  worse  than 
that ;  for  the  entire  assets  of  the  deceased  failed 
to  meet  his  liabUities,  and  the  altered  demeanor 
of  fair-weather  friends  was  justified  in  the  popu- 
lar judgment,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  that  of 
the  bereaved  relatives  by  the  fact  that  others 
beside  themselves — many  of  them  creditors  who 
could  ill  bear  the  loss — were  sufferers  by  their  ca- 
lamity. The  eldest  daughter,  Emily — a  comely, 
but  by  no  means  intellectual  woman — had  mar- 
ried, a  few  months  prior  to  her  father's  death, 
a  young  and  prosi^erous  merchant,  who,  albeit, 
not  inclined  by  nature  or  habit  to  acts  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  could  not  do  less  than 
advance  the  first  quarter's  rent  of  a  small  house 
in  an  unfashionable  part  of  the  city.  To  this 
the  Avidow  removed,  while  her  weeds  were  yet 
fresh,  with  her  four  unmarried  children — Char- 
lotte, Eui^hemia,  Olive,  and  Albert.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  twenty  at  the  date  of  their  reverses, 
the  youngest  but  ten.  Then  commenced  a 
struggle  for  life  that  merited  the  name.  For  a 
wiiile,  the  mother  and  daughters  took  in  plain 
sewing ;  stabbed  themselves  from  dawn  until 
midnight  with  their  needles  to  buy  food  for  their 
mouths  ;  cheap  clothing  for  their  backs  ;  fuel 
to  warm  them,  and  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house 
that  sheltered  their  fallen  heads.  I  need  not 
recapitulate  the  various  stages  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful experiment,  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  state 
that  they  found  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the 
trial  year,  worse  in  health  and  sinrits  than  at 
the  beginning,  and  so  backward  in  pecuniary 
matters  that  Mr,  Mandell,  the  son-in-law,  was 
compelled  to  step  forward  with  a  grudged  loan 
that  should  square  the  accounts  of  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  with  a  quantity  of  gratuit- 
ous advice  relative  to  the  future. 

He  bestirred  himself  in  good  earnest,  more- 
over, to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  disaster. 
He  obtained  for  Charlotte  a  situation  as  in- 
structress in  the  primary  department  of  a  ward 
school,  in  which  women  received  most  equitable 
salaries — averaging,  all  around,  very  nearly  half 
the  sum  paid  to  men  who  did  the  same  work, 
only  not  quite  as  well.  For  Phemie,  he  got  a 
l^lace  as  teacher  of  a  country  district  school,  and 
he  would  have  bound  the  fifteen  year-old  Olive 
apprentice  to  a  driving  dressmaker,  but  for 
the  obstinate  representations  of  the  other  sisters 
that  their  mother  was  too  delicate  to  undertake 
general  housework,  and  required  the  assistance^ 
if  not  the  company,  of  one  of  her  daughters, 
Albert  went  to  a  public  school,  clothed  parti- 
ally by  Emily  from  her  husband's  cast-oft'  gar- 
ments. The  Mandells  considered  that  they 
"had  done  well  by  their  poor  relations,"  and 
Mrs.  llowland,  who  was  .ai)t  to  take  her  cue 


from  her  first-born,  was  lavish  of  expressions 
of  gratitude.  That  Charlotte  and  Euphemia 
did  not  echo  these  symptoms  of  depraved  and 
thankless  natures  over  which  the  exemplary 
brother-in-law  sighed  privately  to  his  wife — 
which  sighs  of  a  generous  heart  were  retailed 
faithfully  by  her  to  the  distressed  parent. 

Phemie  was  the  most  grievous  thorn  in  the 
worthy  man's  side.  "  She  reminds  me  of  the 
stick  that  was  too  crooked  to  lie  still !"  he  saiei, 
plaintively,  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  "  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  managing  her.  She  has 
altogether  too  much  will  and  too  much  head 
for  a  woman.  Her  sentiments  and  language 
border  upon  incendiarism  !" 

This  objurgation  was  called  forth  by  her 
second  change  of  avocations  after  he  had  estab- 
lished her,  as  he  stated  the  case,  "  most  respect- 
ably." She  resigned  the  charge  of  the  district 
school  at  the  end  of  the  session,  although  the 
trustees  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satis- 
fied vnth  her,  and  requested  her  to  stay  with 
them  another  term.  She  had  discovered  that  the 
salary  they  gave  her,  being  graduated  by  the 
same  equitable  scale  as  fixed  her  sister  Char- 
lotte's, did  not  equal  by  one-half  that  which 
they  had  paid  her  predecessor — a  very  youthful 
Sophomore,  in  need  of  funds  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  Her  conduct  of  the 
school  was  confessed  by  all — trustees  and  pat- 
rons— to  be  sui)erior  to  his. 

"And  if  I  can  do  a  man's  work,  I  should 
have  a  man's  wages  !"  said  the  ardent  and  ig- 
norant child. 

This  being  out  of  the  question — opposed  to 
the  genius  of  all  masculine  institutions — and 
the  legal  institutions  of  all  comitries  are  mas- 
culine— she  threw  up  the  situation  and  came 
home.  She  had  husbanded  every  penny  of  her 
earnings,  and  pouring  them  into  her  mother's 
lap  in  the  midst  of  her  pathetic  rehash  of  Mr. 
Mandell's  prophecies  of  the  ills  to  be  expected 
from  her — Phemie's — "  outrageous  and  suicidal 
step" — went  out  to  seek  for  Avork. 

She  found  it  in  less  than  three  days,  at  a 
desk  in  the  State  Treasury  Department.  She 
had  solicited  it  in  person,  and  the  Chief,  dis- 
covering, in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
her  father  had  been  an  old  friend  of  his,  ven- 
tured upon  the  innovation  of  giving  her  the 
150st  upon  terms  that  approximated  honesty. 
She  worked  diligently  and  contentedly  under 
his  eye,  for  eighteen  months,  and  Mr.  Mandell, 
appreciative  of  the  lifting  of  the  strain  upon 
his  pocket,  condescended  to  breathe  a  hope 
that  "things  might  eventuate  less  disastrously 
than  he  had  feared  when  Euphemia  rushed  so 
liiadly  upon  a  course  that  was  positively  un- 
precedented, and  which,  he  still  thought,  was  a 
hazardous  venture  for  a  young  lady,  particu- 
larly one  whoso  i)ersonal  appearance  was  so  con- 
spicuous." Then  a  new  governor  was  elected, 
who  knew  not  the  chief,  nor  any  of  his  party, 
and  he  made  clean  work  in  the  Treasury  Oftiwi, 
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from  the  High  Secretary  down  to  the  boy  who 
swept  the  floors  and  fed  the  fires. 

Pheraie  had  to  march  with  the  rest.  She 
spent  one  afternoon  and  evening  at  home,  the 
recipient  of  Charlotte's  sympathy ;  Olive's 
kindly  offices  in  the  culinary  line,  and  her 
mother's  lamentations  and  second-hand  prog- 
nostications. The  Mandell's  looked  in,  after 
tea,  the  following  evening,  and  were  astounded 
to  learn  that,  after  a  long  day's  tramp,  Phemie 
had  engaged  employment  as  a  saleswoman  in 
the  store  of  "Arnold  &  Co.,  Importers  and 
Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Trimmings,  Ribbons, 
Laces,  etc," 

"The  compensation  is  pitiful — a  dollar  a 
day  !"  said  Euphemia,  the  indomitable,  sipping 
the  milk  and  eating  the  stale  biscuit  that  served 
her  as  a  supper,  after  her  protracted  fast. 

"  But  it  is  better  than  nothing.  I  only  take 
the  place  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
better." 

"It  will  pay  the  rent,"  calculated  Mr.  Man- 
dell.  "And  Charlotte  gets  three  hundred  more. 
That  ought  to  supply  your  table.  You  should 
live  quite  comfortably  upon  that,  with  what 
your  mother  and  Olive  make  by  their  needle- 
work." 

"  A  hundred  more  at  the  utmost !"  computed 
Phemie,  to  herself.  "Items  to  be  provided 
out  of  this — fuel,  clothing,  lights,  and  sundries. 
That  will  never  do  !     I  must  strike  higher  !" 

She  did,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  by  apjjlying 
for,  and  proving  her  ability  to  fill  the  post  of 
bookkeeper  and  cashier  in  Mr.  Arnold's  estab- 
lishment, which  then  chanced  to  fall  vacant. 
"When  she  entered  upon  the  duties  of  her  ad- 
vanced position,  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  Mr.  Mandell  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  offer  exceedingly  guarded  congratulations. 

"You  should  begin  to  lay  aside  something 
against  a  rainy  day— at  least,  two  hundred  a 
year,"  he  said.  "I  can  help  you  to  some  ex- 
cellent investments  for  small  sums.  Above 
all  things,  don't  let  your  extraordinary  success 
betray  you  into  extravagance." 

The  incorrigible  spendthrift  was  thinking,  at 
that  very  minute,  in  happy  deafness  to  his 
prudential  saws — "iVbic,  Lottie  shall  take  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  next  vacation,  a  trip  to  the  sea- 
shore. Now,  mother  shall  have  flannel  vests, 
and  poor,  dear  Oily,  at  least  one  new  dress  ;  a 
serviceable  merino,  or  all-wool  delaine.  Now, 
Bertie  shall  go  to  school  a  year  longer.  I  hated 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  an  errand  boy  in  Seth 
Mandell's  store.  He  shall  have  a  thorough 
education,  if  I  have  to  spend  every  dollar  upon 
him  that  I  can  save  from  household  expenses." 

But  prices  took  a  rise  before  she  had  occu- 
pied her  high  stool  a  single  quarter,  and  the 
end  of  the  year  brought  consternation  in  tlio 
discovery  that  six  hundred  now-a-days  went 
no  further  than  four  hundred  used  to  do.  The 
leaven  that  had  sent  everything  else  up  with 
yeastly  rapidity  had  not  operated  upon  sala- 


ries. These  are  regarded  by  church,  state,  and 
l^rivate  corporations  as  strictly  non-inflatable 
substances.  When  the  rest  of  the  universe  is 
buoyant,  they  lie  prone  and  impassive  in  a 
state  that,  as  Gail  Hamilton  says  of  her  trans- 
planted beetlings,  gives  to  the  word  "flatness" 
a  new  meaning.  This  is  all  right,  of  course, 
or  it  wouldn't  be  so.  Irrational,  undisciplined 
Phemie  had  "incendiary"  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject also.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it ;  but  she 
Avas  only  deterred  from  asking  Mr.  Arnold  for 
an  increase  of  wages  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  her  sisters  and  mother,  and  the  almost  tear- 
ful protestations  of  Mr.  Mandell  that  she  would 
thereby  write  her  own  discharge. 

"And  situations  are  frightfully  scarce  just 
now,"  he  added. 

"That  is  true!"  assented  Phemie,  candidly. 
"Ah,  well!  I  won't  let  this  bird  out  of  my 
hand  until  I  have  secured  his  fellows  in  the 
bush." 

These  were  no  nearer  capture  now  than  when 
she  made  the  promise.  Prices  were  still  up 
and  salaries  still  emulated  the  withei*ed  beet- 
lings.  There  were  a  dozen  applications  for 
every  vacant  situation,  and  Phemie,  not  being 
a  fool,  held  fast  to  her  bird  in  the  hand,  how- 
ever lean  he  might  grow. 

The  struggle  for  a  livelihood  is  seldom  com- 
patible with  a  fight  for  a  foothold  in  society. 
The  Rowlands  had  not  attempted  the  feat. 
They  had  no  time  to  pay  visits  to  the  now  re- 
mote quarter  of  the  city  in  which  they  had 
formerly  resided,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  their  then  acquaintances  were  troubled 
with  a  like  poverty  of  the  precious  commodity, 
since  they  did  not  seek  them  out.  When  mis- 
fortune pricks  one  of  the  rainbow  bubbles  that 
float  oil  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable  existence, 
who  ever  saw  the  rest  stop  to  inquire  into,  or 
to  bemoan  its  vanishment?  Phemie  had  set 
all  this  in  array  before  herself  as  many  times 
as  the  recollection  of  her  early  intimates  had 
crossed  her  mind.  Mr.  Mallory  had  lost  money 
by  Mr.  Rowland's  failure,  and  being  a  vindic- 
tive man,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
sunder  Clara  from  her  friend.  Phemie  had 
shed  her  last  tears  over  the  parting,  four  years 
ago.  Time  had  blunted  this  sorrow,  as  he  does 
all  others.  But  that  Clara  should  deliberately 
refuse  to  recognize  her,  should  address  her  as 
a  stranger  not  of  her  caste,  was  a  surprise,  and 
a  severe  one. 

"I  could  have  existed  without  this  lesson  in 
human  nature !"  said  the  girl,  in  bitter  sarcasm, 
trudging  along  in  the  rain  that  began  to  fall 
before  half  of  her  journey  was  accomplished. 

She  did  not  mind  bad  weather,  generally, 
but  the  effect  of  this  shocldng  mist  was  singu- 
larly disi)iriting.  It  sent  her  thoughts,  by 
some  inexplicable  association  of  ideas,  back  to 
the  briglit  and  sheltered  days  of  yore  ;  the  win- 
ter evenings,  glad  Avith  mirth  and  music,  and 
the  pleasant  converse  of  the  fireside ;  when  it 
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was  easy  to  obey  The  injunction,  "Take  no 
tliougbt  for  the  morrow,"  the  morrow  crowned 
with  hope,  as  to-day  was  with  fruition.  The 
solitary  ring  she  wore  had  been  a  Christmas 
present  from  Clara  on  the  last  holiday  they  had 
passed  together.  Miss  Mallory  must  have  seen 
it  upon  the  hand  that  held  the  disputed  bank- 
note. It  was  not  an  ordinary  pattern  ;  a  gar- 
net heart  set  heavily  in  chased  gold,  relieved 
by  lines  of  black  enamel.  Phemie  plucked  ofl' 
hep  wet  glove  "with  the  intention  of  removing 
the  (jage  cV amour  that  was  such  no  longer,  but 
changed  her  purpose,  while  her  fingers  were 
upon  the  circlet. 

"I  will  not  throw  it  away!  People  in  our 
circximstances  cannot  afford  to  be  wasteful ! 
I  '11  give  it  to  Bertie,  and  let  him  sell  it.  It 
will  help  buy  the  Greek  dictionary  he  is  pining 
for.  Where  is  the  use  of  being  in  trade  if  one 
doesn't  learn  to  be  mercenary?  Setli  would 
commend  this  disposition  of  a  school-girl's 
keepsake.  It  is  quite  in  his  line.  Poor  old 
ring  !  you  have  given  me  some  hajjpy  moments 
in  the  past." 

She  kissed  it  before  she  re-covered  her  hand. 
Her  brother-in-law  might  well  consider  her  "  a 
queer  ndxture." 

"  If  she  had  not  recollected  me,  I  should  not 
have  wondered.  I  have  altered  very  much 
since  we  used  to  Avalk  to  school,  arm-in-arm. 
My  dress  is  a  disguise  in  itself.  Our  smart 
housemaid  of  those  times  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  wear  one  like  it  when  she  opened 
the  door  for  the  postman.  But  Clara  knew 
]ne  !  I  am  too  familiar  with  her  countenance 
to  doubt  that.  I  might  add  too  used  to  the  re- 
ception of  cuts  direct,  not  to  understand  the 
features  of  such.  She  knew  me  on  the  instant ; 
and  dreaded  lest  I  should  proclaim  our'former 
acquaintanceship  before  her  distingue  cavalier. 
He  behaved  handsomely  ;  extricated  us  from 
our  awkward  situation  very  cleverlj'.  So,  she 
is  to  marry  him — if  Lucy  Harris's  tattle  is 
worthy  of  credit.     I  hope  she  will  be  haj^py  !" 

The  vision  of  a  home  cozily  luxurious ;  a 
loving  hiisband,  who  accounted  it  a  pleasure  to 
foresee  and  supply  every  want  of  her  he  had 
vrooed  and  won,  of  social  pleasures  and  intel- 
lectual repasts,  such  as  the  wealthy  command, 
and  the  poor  in  all  but  heart  and  brains  vainly 
crave,  what  was  this  to  the  high-souled,  great- 
Hearted  girl,  who  paid  by  her  daily  toil  for  the 
humble  abode  that  barely  held  her  mother's 
liousehold  ;  who  had  never  had  a  lover  whose 
mental  qualifications  she  did  not  despise,  and 
Avhose  person  was  not  disagreeable  to  her ;  whose 
friends  could  be  told  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  whose  one  "  evening  out"  during  the 
present  season  had  been  spent  in  hearing  a 
scientific  lecture  from  an  eminent  scholar  and 
orator — a  treat  for  which  she  paid  a  dollar,  and 
Avent  gloveless  to  church  for  a  month  afterward 
lest  her  conscience  should  accuse  her  of  selfish 
extravagance  ? 


She  met  the  contrast,  vividly  outlined  by  ima- 
gination, betW(H^n  her  situation  and  that  of  her 
whilome  confidante,  with  a  brave  show  of  the 
dauntless  spirit  which  was  her  characteristic. 

"Never  mind!  My  turn  Avill  come,  I  dare 
say.  If  I  do  feel,  occasionally,  as  did  the  poor 
fellow  who  called  out,  when  the  ballad-singer 
Avas  trolling,  '  There 's  a  good  time  coming, 
boys,'— 'I  say,  mister,  you  couldn't  name  the 
day,  could  you?' — the  fault  is  in  my  courage 
or  faith — maybe  in  both.  I  find  this  state  of 
intense  humidity  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these.  Home  at  last !  and  lights  in  the 
parlor.     An  iuA'asion  of  relatives,  I  fear  !" 

She  let  herself  in  at  the  lower  door  with  a 
pass-key,  and  groped  her  way  through  a  small, 
dark  entry  into  the  front  basement,  Avhich 
served  the  double  purpose  of  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room. The  only  other  apartment  on  this 
floor  was  a  mere  closet  in  the  rear,  used  as  a 
pantry.  The  furniture  was  plain  and  scanty  ; 
the  one  kerosene  lamp  lighted  the  place  indif- 
ferently, but  the  small  grate  of  the  cooking- 
stove  Avas  warm  and  gloAving.  Phemie  knelt 
upon  the  floor  before  it,  and  held  her  benumbed 
fingers  close  to  the  hot  bars. 

"  I  'm  a  dripping  glacier,  Olive  !"  she  said,  to 
her  younger  sister,  Avhen  she  oftered  to  unfasten 
her  hat  and  cloak.  "My  toggery  would  haA'e 
been  spoiled,  if  it  could  haA'e  been  injured  at  all. 
As  it  is,  it  Avill  look  as  well  to-morroAV  as  it  has 
done  for  these  two  years  past." 

* '  You  should  haA'e  taken  an  umbrella,  this 
morning,  as  I  begged  you  to  do,"  rejoined 
Olive,  an  apple-cheeked,  round-eye<i  maiden  of 
tAventy,  A\'iping  the  felt  hat  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth. 

"Take  care!  you'll  rub  the  nap  oft"!"  cau- 
tioned Phemie,  comically.  "  That  Avould  be  an 
irre]")arable  injury.  I  cannot  endure  an  um- 
brella ;  I  prefer  a  thorough  wetting  any  day  to 
the  trouble  of  carrying  one  of  the  lumbering 
nuisances.  And  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
burden  myself  Avith  it  Avhen  it  only  threatens 
to  storm.  The  most  ludicrously  pitiable  object 
I  meet  in  my  walks  abroad  is  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  lugs  about,  in  unexpected  sunshine, 
a  Avhalebone  and  gingham  incumbrance  that 
stamps  him  or  her  as  a  coAvardly  false  prophet." 

"  That  does  Avell  enough  for  you  to  say,"  said 
OliA'e.  ' '  But  the  real  reason  AA'hy  you  don 't  carry 
an  umbrella  is  that  yoii  leaA'e  one  for  Charlotte, 
because  she  is  delicate  ;  one  for  mother  or  me, 
because  aa'c  must  go  to  market ;  one  for  Bertie, 
lest  he  should  catch  a  wetting  and  a  sore  throat, 
and  there  is  none  left  for  you.  You  should  buy 
one  for  your  OAvn  use,  Phemie.  I  said  so  to 
Charlotte,  to-night,  Avhen  it  began  to  rain.  It 
is  Avrong  to  expose  yourself  as  you  do.  Your 
life  and  health  are  Avorth  too  much  to  be  risked 
so  thoughtlessly." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Phemie,  good-hum oredly, 
getting  up  from  the  floor.  "  Half  the  illness  in 
the  Avorld  is  brought  on  by  over-caution.     You 
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have  kept  my  supper  warm  for  me,  I  see.  That 
was  kind  in  you.  I  am  quite  ready  for  it,  I  can 
assure  you." 

It  was  frugal  as  an  anchorite's  fare — three 
baked  potatoes,  a  glass  of  milk,  a  half  loaf  of 
brown  bread,  and  a  slice  of  butter. 

"  It  looks  so  dry  !"  mourned  Olive,  setting  it 
upon  the  table.  *'  There  was  nothing  I  could 
keep  warm  except  the  jiotatoes.  I  wish  you 
would  eat  meat  once  a-day,  Phemie !  You 
work  so  hard !" 

"I  eat  what  suits  me  best,  you  carnivorous 
little  animal !  that  which  renews  the  tissues 
and  supplies  phosphates." 

"Meat  is  nourishing,  isn't  it?"  queried  com- 
monplace Olive. 

"To  disease — yes!  I  don't  seek  to  convert 
you,  Oily.  So  long  as  you  tolerate  my  eccfen- 
tricities,  I  am  content — or  should  be.  Who  is 
up  stairs?"  as  a  louder  hum  of  voices  pene- 
trated the  ceiling. 

"Seth  and  Emily,  and" — with  perceptible 
hesitation — "Joe  Bonney." 

"Interesting!" 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  one  thing,  Phe- 
mie," said  Olive,  still  hesitating,  with  a  wistful 
look  upon  her  rosy  face  and  in  her  round  eyes. 

"I  will,  if  I  can,  Oily — as  many  things  as  you 
want  to  know." 

1'  Why  do  you-Klislike  Joe  Bonney  ?  He  fairly 
adores  you," 

"You  have  answered  your  own  question — 
partially.  He  persists  in  letting  everybody  see 
that  he  adores  me  in  his  lumpish  way,  until  the 
sight  of  him  is  a  rank  offence  to  my  visual  or- 
gans. An  hour  of  his  society  is  a  phase  of 
spiritual  mortification  that  should  atone  for  a 
multitude  of  sins." 

"That's  what  I  can't  understand!"  contin- 
ued pracrtical  and  puzzled  Olive.  "  He  is  rather 
good  looking,  and  has  one  of  the  kindest  hearts 
in  the  world.  His  principles  are  excellent ;  he 
is  doing  well  in  his  business,  and  he  is  sensible 
enough.  I  am  often  amazed  at  remarks  he 
makes  when  you  are  not  by.  You  overawe 
him,  somehow." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  well  in  his  way, 
but  his  Avay  doesn't  happen  to  be  mine,"  re- 
turned Phemie.  "  He  is  narrow-minded,  weak 
and  obtuse.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think 
well  of  him  from  your  advocacy  of  him  than 
from  any  merit  I  have  ever  discovered  in  the 
sapient  youth.  There  is  one  d  eplorable  counter- 
poise to  this,  however.  He  is  Seth  Mandell's 
cousin,  and  enjoys  the  esteem  of  our  incom- 
parable brother-in-law.  Furthermore,  Seth  and 
Emily  mean  that  I  shall  marry  him.  Finally, 
my  dear  sister,  /don't  mean  to  do  it  I" 

Olive  would  have  appealed  from  this  decision 
but  for  the  entrance  of  their  mother.  She  was 
a  fragile  woman,  who  had  been  pretty,  and  who 
could  never  look  otherwise  than  ladylike.  Her 
manner  was  undecided,  at  times  deprecating, 
always  more  or  less  martyrlike.    One  would  as 


soon  have  hunted  for  eaglets  in  a  dove's  nest  as 
imagined  that  she  was  Phemie's  parent. 

"I  am  relieved  that  you  are  at  home,  my 
child  !"  she  said,  when  .she  had  kissed  Phemie, 
mournfully.  "  I  have  been  sadly-anxious  about 
you.  It  is  really  imi^rudent  for  you  to  be  out  so 
late  without  an  escort.  Mr.  Bonney  has  been 
very  restless  ever  since  he  came  and  heard  that 
you  were  not  in.  He  would  have  gone  to  meet 
you,  but  Charlotte  was  certain  he  would  miss 
you  on  the  way.  My  advice  was  that  he  should 
make  the  attempt,  but  Charlotte  is  very  head- 
strong, and  he  preferred  to  obey  her.  Now, 
dear,  you  must  change  your  dress  right  away, 
and  come  up  to  our  friends.  A  little  lively  com- 
pany will  cheer  you  up.  It  grieves  me  that  you 
will  be  such  a  recluse." 

"Is  it  really  essential  that  I  should  make  an 
elaborate  toilet,  mother?  I  thought  this  irre- 
proachable. My  dress  is  quite  dry  now,  and 
my  collar  is  clean,  isn't  it?" 

"  They  are  barely  admissible  for  the  morning 
— utterly  unsuitable  for  evening  wear,"  said 
Mrs.  Rowland,  firmly.  Like  a  majority  of 
weak  women,  she  prided  herself  upon  "taking 
a  stand." 

"  Which  shall  it  be?"  asked  Phemie,  resign-' 
edly,  lighting  a  candle,  "  The  purple  velvet,  or 
the  crimson  satin?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  when  you  employ  that 
tone  toward  me,  Euphemia  !"  The  stand  was 
taken  very  strongly.  "If  you  can  reconcile  it 
with  your  sense  of  the  duty  and  respect  you 
owe  me  and  our  friends  to  scoft"  at  my  sugges- 
tions, and  absent  yourself  from  their  society, 
whenever  the  whim  seizes  you,  I  am  dumb. 
But  I  should  have  hoped  that  the  recollection 
that  I  am  your  mother,  and  what  are  your  ob- 
ligations to  your  brother-in-law  and  your  sister 
might  have  some  weight.  I  have  been  long 
aware,  however,  that  my  ideas  are  obsolete  ac- 
cording to  your  code.  I  am  behind  the  age  in 
which  you  live,  and — excuse  me  for  saying  that 
I  do  not  regret  this." 

"Y'ou  may  notice  it  when  you  will" — Mrs. 
Rowland  had  boasted  repeatedly  to  her  other 
daughters — "strong  as  Euphemia's  will  is,  she 
invariably  gives  way  when  I  assert  my  author- 
ity.    Your  i)oor  father  did  just  the  same." 

The  present  instance  bore  her  out  in  the  de- 
claration that  she  coiild  master  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  her  tliird  daughter. 

"I  shall  be  in  the  parlor  in  a  few  minutes, 
mother,"  she  observed,  quietly.  She  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder,  in  quitting  the  room,  to 
inquire,  "AVhere  is  Bertie,  Olive?" 

' '  Miss  Darcy  took  him  with  her  to  her  nights- 
class.  He  is  to  act  as  monitor,  or  something  of 
the  sort." 

Phemie's   eyes   sparkled.      "Miss   Darcy   is 
more  than  kind  !    The  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  1x3  very  proud  of  our  brother,  Olive  !" 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

ITS  HISTOKY,  IX  CONNECTION  WITH  FASH- 
ION, FKOM  THE  EAKLIEST  AGES  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

BY   FRAKK   REES. 

"  They  wore  long  nails  Avhich  they  never  cut,  and 
long  bair  which  was  never  clipped." 

Brende^s  Quintius  Curtus,  B.  9,  fol.  283. 

The  ancients  xery  properly  esteemed  the 
hair  the  principal  oi-nament  of  beauty.  In  a 
passage  in  "Petronins,"  Enmolpus,  the  poet, 
breaks  forth  into  a  rhapsodical  elegy  on  the 
loss  of  the  hair  of  Eneolpins  and  Gito,  which 
was  shaved  off  the  more  effectually  to  disguise 
them  from  Lycas.  He  bewails  the  loss  of  it, 
as  having  effectually  destroyed  their  former 
beauty.  The  estimation  in  which  the  hair  was 
held  by  the  ancients  is  shown  in  a  passage  in 
the  second  book  of  the  *'Milesiacks"  of  Lucius 
Apuleius,  the  Platonic  philosopher.  /'Even 
Venus  herself,  if  she  was  destitute  of  hair, 
though  surrounded  by  the  Graces  and  Loves, 
would  have  no  charms  to  please  her  own  hus- 
band, Vulcan."  Not  only  among  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  was  the  hair  noted  as  the  princi- 
pal embellishment  of  the  person,  but  also  among 
the  most  savage  and  uncivilized  nations.  Os- 
sian,  in  his  poems,  seldom  describes  a  very 
handsome  person  without  express  mention  of 
the  hair.  Dis  describes  Boadicea,  the  Queen  of 
the  Iceni,  as  having  very  long  hair,  and  the 
ancient  Britons  regarded  it  as  a  mark  of  par- 
ticular beauty  ;  the  same  opinion  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Gauls,  before  the  establishment 
of  monarchy.  The  extreme  length  of  their 
laair  caused  the  appellation  of  "  Hairy  Gauls"  to 
be  given  them.  On  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  kings,  desirous  of  having  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  their  pre-eminence,  reserved  the 
right  of  wearing  long  hair  for  themselves  and 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  prohibition  from 
wearing  long  hair,  to  which  the  people  were 
subjected,  continued  until  the  12th  century, 
when  Pierre  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris,  ob- 
tained the  repeal  of  the  silly  law. 

The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  together  with 
those  of  Rome,  made  the  hair  an  object  of  par- 
ticular care,  wearing  it  in  a  great  many  ways, 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  In  Athens 
and  Jerusalem,  the  hair  was  much  perfumed, 
and  powdered  with  gold  dust,  and  in  the  former 
city,  according  to  Madame  Dacier,  they  were 
accustomed  to  adorn  their  hair  with  images  of 
grasshoppers  constructed  of  gold.  The  custom 
of  powdering  the  hair  with  gold  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  women  alone,  but  was  adopte<l  by 
some  of  the  Roman  Emjierors.  Among  these 
was  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  Commodus,  and 
Nero.  The  latter,  according  to  Suetonius,  in- 
variably wore  his  hair  in  this  fashion,  to  resem- 
ble Apollo,  when  he  appeared  on  the  stage  to 
recite  his  own  compositions,  which  the  i)eople 
were  compelled  to  applaud.  We  find  txac<3S  of 
the  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  jiowdered  with 


gold  in  the  works  of  Josephus,  who  describes 
the  guards  of  Solomon  as  being  adorned  in  this 
manner. 

The  style  of  wearing  the  hair  adopted  by  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  is  illustrated  by  Petronius,  in 
his  description  of 'Circe,  ' '  Crines  inr/enio  suoflexi, 
pel'  totos  se  humeros  essuderant :"  Her  hair,  neg- 
ligently flowing  where  it  pleased,  diffused  itself 
over  her  shoulders.  ■ 

■  There  is  a  slight  similarity  to  this  passage  in 
Anacreon's  description  of  Bathyllus,  which 
lines  I  shall  quote  from  Mr.  Fawkes'  transla- 
tion of  that  elegant  author  : — 

*'  Draw  his  tresses,  soft  and  black, 
Flowing  graceful  down  his  back ; 

Let  them  negligently  fall 

Easy,  free,  and  artless  all." 

Also  in  the  description  of  his  mistress  in  the 
28th  Ode,  we  find  the  same  image  : — 

"  First  draw  her  easy,  flowing  hair, 
As  soft  and  black  as  she  is  fair." 
Also  in  Petrarch  : — ; 

*'  Loose  to  the  air  her  golden  tresses  streamed." 
In  a  slight  degree  we  find  it  in  the  "  Orlando 
Furioso"  of  Ariosto  : — 

"  Bound  in  a  knot  behind,  her  ringlets  rolPd 
Down  her  soft  neck,  and  seemed  like  waving  gold." 

But  although  the  habit  of  wearing  long  hair 
l^revailed  among  the  men  of  some  countries, 
and  in  the  women  of  Rome,  it  was  tolerated 
among  the  males  in  this  latter  emjure  only 
under  the  age  of  seventeen.  Young  boys  under 
this  age  wore  their  hair  very  long  and  curled. 
The  Romans  of  quality  used  to  curl  the  hair  of 
their  young  slaves,  as  it  was  esteemed  a  great 
ornament.  The  Roman  freedmen  shai^ed  their 
hair  from  their  foreheads  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  slaves,  and  in  later  years  this  i)ractice 
was  observed  by  knights,  so  that  their  adversa- 
ries should  have  no  hold  wherewith  to  pull  them 
from  their  horses,  in  case  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  helmets  in  battle. 

Long  hair  was  common  in  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  kings,  even  among  the  males. 
Absalom's  hair  was  uncommonly  long,  fine, 
and  heavy.  The  Spartans  were  commanded 
by  Lycurgus  to  wear  their  hair  long.  In  Hak- 
luyt's  "Voyages,"  vol.  iii.  N.  459,  we  find  this  1 
passage:  ''The  Indians  of  Tancuylabo  wear  | 
their  hair  long  down  to  their  knees,  tied  as  wo- 
men used  to  do  with  their  hairlaces." 

The  loss  of  the  hair  was  estimated  among  the 
ancients  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befall  them.  It  was  esteemed,  by  the  Gauls,  a 
mark  of  the  greatest  barbarity  to  deprive  a  per- 
son of  his  hair.  Eumolpus,  in  the  passage  from 
Petronius,  which  we  have  quoted,  bewails  the 
lossjof  Eneolpins'  hair  as  a  dreadful  misfortune, 
and  bids  him  prepare  for  de^ath,  from  a  super- 
stitioiis  notion  that  Proserpine  sevejed  a  lock 
of  hair  flom  the  heads  of  tho«e  who  were  to  die 
shortly.  The  Romans  who  were  bald,  and  \\v- 
willing  to  wear  wigs,  had  recourse  to  an  extia- 
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ordinary  device,  namely,  painting  their  bare 
skulls  to  represent  hair.  Martial,  in  his  "  Epi- 
gram to  Phoebus,"  thus  addresses  him  : — 

"  Unto  thy  scent,  thy  false  hair  gives  the  lie, 
Upon  thy  skull,  I,  painted  locks  espy  ; 
Disgracefully  bald,  to  shave  hast  thou  no  need. 
Use  but  a  sponge,  and  from  thy  hair  thou  'rt  freed." 

To  cut  or  tear  off  the  hair  was  deemed  one  of 
the  fittest  exhibitions  of  grief.  It  was  invari- 
ably practised  by  the  ancients  upon  the  death 
of  relatives.  We  find  examples  of  this  in  the 
classics.  Thus  Achilles,  and  others,  in  the 
Twenty-third  Book  of  the  Iliad,  offer  theirs  to 
Patroclus  : — 

**  O'er  all  the    corpse    their    scattered    locks   they 
throw." 

In  Sappho,  Ej)igram  II. 

'*Jier  loved  companions  pay  the  rites  of  woe, 
All,  all,  alas  !  the  living  can  bestow  ; 
From  their  fair  heads  the  graceful  curls  they  shear, 
Place  on  her  tomb,  and  drop  the  tender  tear," 

In  Bion's  Idyllium,  on  the  Death  of  Adonis, 

Ver.  115,  we  find  : — 

"Their  locks  they  shear,  excess  of  grief  to  show." 

We  find  the  custom  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  "And  they  shall  make  themselves  utter- 
ly bald  for  thee,  and  gird  them  with  sackcloth, 
and  they  shall  weei3  for  thee  with  bitterness 
of  heart  and  bitter  wailing."  ,(Ezekiel  xxvii. 
31.)  Again:  "  They  shall  also  gird  themselves 
with  sackcloth,  and  horror  shall  cover  them  ; 
and  shame  shall  be  uj)on  all  faces,  and  baldness 
upon  all  their  heads."  (Ezekiel  vii.  18.)  We 
likewise  find  allusions  to  the  custom  in  Leviti- 
cus xxi.  5  ;  Deuteronomy  xiv.  1 ;  Isaiah  xv.  2, 
xxii.  12  ;  Jeremiah  xvi.  6,  xlvii.  6,  xlviii.  37  ; 
Amos  viii.  10  ;  Micah  i.  16. 

To  return  to  the  classical  authors.  Herodotus 
gives  us  an  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of  Mardo- 
nius,  the  Persian  general,  who,  in  his  frantic 
grief,  after  his  defeat,  cut  off'  all  his  hair,  and 
Plutarch,  in  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who, 
to  show  his  grief  for  the  death  of  Hephestion, 
cut  oft"  the  manes  of  all  his  horses  and  mules. 
Mr.  Fawkes,  in  the  Notes  to  the  2d  Epigram  of 
Sappho,  introduces  an  ingenious  surmise  in  re- 
gard to  this  ceremony.  "It  was  practised," 
says  he,  "  perhaj)S  not  only  in  token  of  sorrow, 
but  might  also  have  a  concealed  meaning,  that 
as  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  head,  and  was 
never  more  to  be  joined  to  it,  so  was  the  dead 
forever  cut  off'  from  the  living,  never  more  to 
return." 

To  jmll  a  hair  from  the  head  was,  in  some 
countries,  a  practice  resorted  to  by  those  who 
Avere  desirous  to  prove  their  esteem  to  any  one. 
Thus  Clovis  pulled  one  from  his  head,  and  gave 
ft  to  the  virtuous  Bishop  St.  Germier,  which 
example  being  followed  by  all  the  courtiers, 
impressed  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  polite- 

liOSS. 

To  return  to  the  total  loss  of  the  hair.  This 
was  made  a  punishment  for  crime  among  the 


ancients,  and  in  the  present  time  the  custom  of 
treating  prisoners  in  this  manner  still  exists, 
although  it  is  not  esteemed  a  punishment. 
Adulteresses  were  punished  by  the  Greeks  and 
Chactas  by  having  their  hair  ci>t  off,  and  it  was 
not  allowed  to  grow  again  until  the  following 
year.  Not  only  were  persons  punished  Ity  law 
in  this  manner,  but  masters,  in  Kome,  punished 
their  slaves  by  shaving  their  heads.  Thus  Eu- 
molpus,  in  "Petronius,"  deprives  Eneolpius 
and  Gito  of  their  hair. 

The  women,  especially,  considered  the  loss  of 
the  "decKS  et  tutamen"  of  the  human  head,  as 
the  greatest  calamity  to  which  they  could  be 
subjected.  Thus  Martial,  abusing  a  won^in, 
exclaims  : — 

"  May  the  SaVmander,  whose  detested  oil, 
Will  from  the  human  head  the  hair  despoil^ 
Upon  thy  skull  his  poison  leave, 
That  it  may  to  thee  ever  cleave. 
May  the  razor  shave  it  off", 
That  thou  mayst  become  a  scoff. 
So  that  when  you  forward  pass, 
To  view  your  features  in  the  glass, 
Thou  mayst  view  an  image  worth 
The  wretch  that  dost  deface  this  earth." 

The  blood  or  oil  of  the  Salamander  occasions 
baldness,  according  to  medical  men.  It  was 
also  the  custom  to  dispense  with  the  hair  in 
honor  of  some  god — in  fact,  as  a  sacrifice. 
Both  of  these  instances  of  the  cause  of  baldness 
occur  in  the  following  sentence  of  Petronius, 
wherein  L  yeas  questions  Eneolpius:  "What 
Salamander  has  devoured  thy  hair  ?  or  to  what 
god  hast  thou  sacrificed  it?  Speak,  scapegoat, 
before  I  immolate  thee  !"  We  learn  from  the 
same  author  that  to  shave  the  head  on  a  voyage 
brought  calamities  on  the  vessel. 

I  will  not  extend  this  number  by  a  history  of 
the  different  modes  of  dressing  and  wearing  the 
hair.  Such  an  account  would  constitute  an 
essay  in  itself.  Such  a  piece  I  may  give  to  the 
world  at  some  future  period.  I  shall  merely 
remark  that  the  foolish  custom  of  wearing  other 
people's  hair  is  of  old  date,  and  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  persons  who  have  had  no  earthly 
reason  for  preferring  the  hair  of  others  to  their 
own. 

We  now  come  to  another  phase  in  the  history 
of  hair.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  taste  in  regard 
to  the  color  of  the  hair.  The  Gauls  were  great 
admirers  of  red  hair,  though  at  one  period  their 
descendants  abominated  it;  but  in  modern 
times  the  French  ladies  are  adopting  the  same 
predilection,  and,  like  the  Tripolitans,  give  tlieir 
hair,  by  the  aid  of  certain  ingredients,  the  color 
which  nature  has  refused  them.  The  Turks 
exhibited  the  same  partiality  for  red  hair  ;  and 
the  women  of  Decan  stained  their  hair  that 
color.  Every  nation,  in  fact,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar tastes  in  regard  to  the  color  of  the  hair. 
The  Germans  regarded  white  hair  as  the  best ; 
and  those  whom  nature  had  denied  this  vahuv- 
ble  color  used  every  possible  means  to  supply 
the  deficiency.     They  prepared  a  kind  of  soap 
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CM^mposed  of  goats'  tallow  and  the  ashes  of 
luiech  wood.  This  soap,  which  was  maiuifac- 
tured  iu  Hesse,  was  used  to  stain  the  German 
'^"^'igs,  which,  according  to  Martial,  was  done 
to  give  them  a  "llanie  color."  The  Roman 
hidies  at  one  period  exhibited,  also,  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  color,  and  we  leai'n  from  Ovid  that 
tlie  pernke-makers  of  Rome  "bought  up  all  the 
spoils  of  German  heads  to  gratify  the  caprice 
of  the  jpetites  maitresses,  who  were  determined 
to  conceal  their  fine  black  under  a  light  wig." 
Among  the  men  existed  also  this  partiality  for 
light  hair  ;  and  this  is  what  Induced  them  to 
have  it  powdered  with  gold.  An  instance  of 
Avomen  possessing  light  wigs  is  found  in  "Pe- 
tronius"  where  Trji^hcena's  maid  produces  her 
mistress's  flaxen-colored  perukes  to  replace  the 
loss  of  the  hair  of  Eneolpius  and  Gito.  But 
that  hair  of  a  light  color  was  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  more  than  another,  there 
is  no  authority  to  prove,  save  at  the  period  we 
have  mentioned  above.  Hair  between  black 
and  yellow  seems  to  have  been  much  esteemed. 
Thus,  Anacreon,  in  his  Ode  on  Bathyllus, 
says  :— 

"  Draw  his  tresses,  soft  and  black, 
Flowing  graceful  down  his  back  ; 
Auburn  be  the  curled  extremes, 
Glowing  like  the  solar  beams, 

Alst)  in  Ovid,  Amor,  L.  I.  Eleg.  IC 

"  Nor  of  a  black,  nor  of  a  golden  hue 
They  were,  but  of  a  dye  between  the  two ; 
Such  as  in  rindless  cedar  we  behold. 
The  black  confounded  with  the  dusky  gold." 

Hosrace  calls  this  color  myrrheus,  Book  3,  Ode  14. 
"  Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem," 

We  find  it  mentioned  in  an  old  critic  on 
Horace :  "  Colorem  myrrhemn  crinibus  hodie 
quoque  clicunt,  qui  medius  est  inter  flavum  et 
nigrum."  Even  at  this  day  they  call  that  hair 
of  a  myrrh  color,  which  is  between  black  and 
yellow.  In  regard  to  staining  the  hair,  we 
need  only  mention  the  extravagance  to  which 
dissertations  upon  the  art  were  carried.  Men 
of  learning  and  genius  did  not  regard  the  topic 
as  beneath  the  greatest  subjects  of  their  pens. 
But  in  this  they  met  with  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  clergy  ;  and,  among  others, 
St.  Cyprian  gave  to  the  world  twelve  reasons,  to 
l)rove  that  women  ought  not  to  stain  their  hair, 
in  which  he  used  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

Having  now  i^roved  that  the  hair  is,  and  has 
T>een  from  time  immemorial,  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  adornments  of  the  hu- 
man form,  and  having  given  a  lengthy  account 
of  its  treatment  through  several  ages,  I  shall 
make  a  step  from  the  serious  to  the  trifling, 
and  give  my  reader  the  phrenological  significa- 
tions attached  to  the  hair,  as  gravely  set  down 
iu  the  "  Book  of  Fate." 

Ji,d:/ments  to  he  drawn  from  the  hair  according 
to  substance  and  color. 
JU  Hair  that  is  thick  and  soft  denotes  a  man 


of  much  mildness,  and  of  a  constitution  cold  and 
moist ;  for  the  farther  the  head  is  from  heat, 
the  head  is  more  hairy. 

2.  "When  the  hair  hangs  down  and  is  soft,  it 
denotes  a  humid  complexion,  and  sanguine; 
when  it  grows  fast,  it  is  a  sign  the  body  will 
sliortly  decline  to  dryness,  and  not  to  moisture. 

3.  Much  hair  denotes  a  hot  person,  and  tlte 
bigness  thereof  is  choler,  and  that  he  is  soon 
angry. 

4.  Abundance  of  hair  in  young  children  shows 
that  they  increase  in  melancholy. 

5.  Curled  hair  and  black  denotes  heat  and 
drought. 

6.  Hair  standing  up  on  end,  like  the  prickles 
of  an  hedgehog,  signifies  a  fearful  person,  and 
oi  ill  courage. 

7.  Smooth  and  plain  hair  denotes  a  person  of 
good  understanding,  jilacable,  courteous,  tract- 
able, and  somewhat  fearful. 

8.  When  the  hair  is  delicate  and  clear  it  de- 
notes a  man  of  weak  constitution. 


DARKNESS. 


BY  MARY  E.  NEALV. 


The  shadows  fall.    The  heart  grows  sad 

AVith  fears  and  longings  vain  ; 
Sweet  music  fails  to  make  me  glad. 
And  thoughts  that  almost  make  me  mad, 

Rush  wildly  through  my  brain. 

There  are  some  weary,  weary  hours, 

"When  life's  most  sunny  spots — 
Its  skies,  its  music,  and  its  flowers — 
Seem  blighted  by  some  demon  powers, 

And  darkened  o'er  with  blots. 

"When  words  fall  bitter  on  the  heart, 

That  have  no  meaning  ill ; 
When  books  no  longer  have  the  art 
To  quell  the  surging  waves  that  start 

Without  the  power  of  will. 

Is  it  the  shadow  cast  before 
Of  some  impending  doom  1 

Is  it  the  distant  ocean  roar — 

The  breaking  waves  from  death's  dark  shore- 
That  fills  my  soul  with  gloom  1 

Why  should  that  flood  the  heart  with  fear! 

We  know  that  death  must  come  : 
And  many  a  sorrow  meets  us  here, 
More  sad,  more  .torturing,  more  drear 

Than  Lethe's  sullen  hum. 
Is  it  not,  rather,  sweet  to  feel 

There  is  a  place  of  rest, 
Where  sorrows,  keen  as  jagged  steel, 
No  more  may  roll  their  torturing  wheel 

Across  the  bleeding  breast. 

Then  come  !  thou  art  not  half  so  dark 
As  trustfulness  deceived. 

Come  !  and  within  thy  shadowy  bark 

I  launch  my  hopes — my  guiding  spark- 
One  who  must  be  believed  I 
*  *  *    ■       *  *  * 

Ojoy!  the  perfect,  perfect  trust 
To  lean  ui)on  a  breast 

All  wise,  all  good,  all  true,  all  just ! 

Now  chant  away  your  "  dust  to  dust"— 
My  soul  hath  found  her  rest  1 
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HOW  MRS.  PRINCE  MANAGED 

HER  HUSBAND. 

A  DOMESTIC  SKETCH. 

BY    GERTRUDE    HEIN. 

"One  dollar  saved  is  two  dollars  earned." 

"  O,  Sally,  but  I  am  tired  of  your  musty  pro- 
verbs. They  become  your  pretty  lips  as  corn 
bread  would  a  silver  cake  basket !" 

"Nevertheless  the  corn  bread  may  be  very 
.•acceptable — less  costly  and  more  nourishino; 
than  a  rich  cake.  And  as  for  my  lips,  they  are 
as  nature  made  them  ;  and  if  they  do  happen 
to  please  a  foolishly  fond  husband  in  the  honey- 
moon, that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  of 
no  practical  use  to  me  and  to  him." 

"This  is  the  use!"  the  husband  retorted. 
"What  he  did,  as  he  said  so,  may  be  left  to  the 
sympathetic  imagination  of  young  married 
people. 

He  had  shown  unquestionable  taste  in  "  fall- 
ing in  love,"  if  indeed  it  is  ever  to  be  supposed 
that  men  weigh  the  canons  of  taste  before  the 
plunge.  Sarah's  lips  were  beautiful !  All  the 
rest  of  her  face  was  in  keeping  \vith  the  lips, 
and  her  form  was  in  harmony  with  her  face. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  be  you  man  or  wo- 
man, you  may  flnish  her  portrait  to  your  own 
])reference.  Make  her  brunette  or  blonde,  pe- 
tite or  full,  as  you  happen  to  like  best.  But 
Ave  will  stipulate  for  the  general  idea  of  the 
costume;  the  "making  uj),"  which,  whatever 
we  may  say,  is  quite  half  of  the  matter  in  the 
question  of  personal  attraction.  Sarah  was  be- 
comingly dressed.  There  was  no  show,  or  ef- 
fort to  look  line,  neither  was  there  neglect  of 
anything  which  became  a  neat  costume.  Upon 
my  word  I  cannot  tell  how  she  was  dressed. 
The  most  becoming  apparel  is  that  of  which 
you  can  recollect  nothing  ;  except  that  the  gen- 
eral effect  was  what  it  should  be.  Sarah  was 
not  brilliant.  She  did  not  i)retend  to  brilliancy. 
She  wore  no  expensive  ornaments,  nor  did  she 
disfigure  herself  with  any  cheap '  and  gaudy 
finery.  She  aimed  at  nothing  except  to  look 
as  the  young  wife  of  a  young  man  with  moder- 
ate expectations,  and  a  moderate  income  should 
look.  Perhaps  she  did  not  aim  even  at  that. 
E.verything  came  to  her  naturally,  and  Avithout 
any  eftbrt. 

She  had  been  taken,  "for  better  for  worse," 
l)y  the  junior  partner  in  a  commei-cial  house. 
She  knew  that  he  had  no  money  cai)ital ;  but 
that  his  share  in  the  profits  was  what  his  ex- 
perience and  his  services  were  considered  to  be 
worth.  His  head  may  have  been  a  little  turned 
by  the  name  of  partner.  But  hers — ^l)less  you, 
.nothing  could  have  turned  her  wise  head.  Not 
even  marriage,  a  partnership  which  death  only 
can  dissolve,  had  done  it.  She  had  calmly 
"accepted  the  situation,"  as  the  jioliticians 
say,  and  was  determined  to  make  the  most  and 
tlie  best  of  it. 

But  Sarah  was  not  designing  or  selfish.     She 


thought  of  herself,  certainly  ;  but  it  was  of  her- 
self as  the  wife  of  young  Mr.  Prince,  the  "  Co." 
of  "Sarsnet,  Twist  &  Co."  And  whatever 
wealth,  or  good,  or  happiness  she  hoped  for, 
she  trusted  to  get  through  him.  She  woiild 
promote  his  well-being  and  success,  and  trust 
that  hers  should  follow,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. She  had  never  enjoyed  a  large  income, 
or  liad  surplus  money  at  her  command.  She 
was  accustomed  to  adjust  her  desires  to  her 
power  of  satisfying  them.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  religious  horror  of  debt  and  depend- 
ence. Yes,  religious ;  for  if  there  is  any  point 
of  practical  piety  which,  in  these  days,  ought 
to  be  insisted  on,  it  is  contained  in  the  precept, 
"  Owe  no  man  anything." 

Harry  Prince,  the  young  husband,  was  by 
no  me^ins  so  particular.  He  had  always  ex- 
pended all  he  could  get,  and  had  trespassed  a 
little,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  little,  on  his 
future  receipts.  He  had  formd  no  difficulty  in 
commanding  the  best  salary,  and  had  never 
lacked  employment.  He  ought  to  have  had  a 
snug  sum  in  reserve,  but  he  had  not.*  His 
dress  was — well,  the  first  thought  you  had  of 
him  was  that  lie  was  "  got  up  regardless  of  ex- 
I)ense."  Not  that  he  was  flashy  or  tawdry  in 
his  style.  He  was  constitutionally  incapable  of 
anything  not  in  good  taste.  And  so  was  Saralu 
But  she  had  the  happy  faculty  of  making  her 
little  look  neat,  and  of  doubling  the  value  of  a 
small  income.  He  had  a  habit  of  procuring 
whatever  was  elegant,  choice,  and  useful  at 
whatever  cost.  Perhaps  he  was  not  what  you 
call  an  extravagant  man,  but  he  certainly  was 
not  a  prudent  one. 

You  may  wonder  how  two  such  opposites 
came  together ;  much  stranger  things  liappen 
every  day.  LoA^e,  they  say,  works  wanders ; 
and  there  was,  after  all,  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy between  them.  They  both  appreciated  the 
beautiful;  Sarah  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
making  beauty  out  of  scanty  and  simple  mate- 
rial. And  her  husband  had  the  less  prudent 
knack  of  securing  very  expensive  things  some- 
how. We  think,  and  are  probably  not  far 
wrong,  that  he  never  had  any  actual  ownership 
in  the  money  which  came  into  his  hands.  It 
was  all  mortgaged  before  he  received  it. 

And  this  was  the  man  out  of  whom  Sarah 
expected  to  make  a  prudent  husband.  How 
could  she  marry  him  ?  Y'ou  have  asked  that  be- 
fore. We  only  know  she  did  ;  and  that  plenty 
of  prudent  women  have  careless  husbands.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  husbands. 

The  question  under  consideration  was  tlie 
renting  of  a  house.  Two  houses  were  in  view ; 
and  the  difterence  in  rent  was  two  or  thre^ 
hundred  dollars.  The  husband  considered  that 
he  could  obtain  the  money  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  wife  thought,  in  her  quiet  way, 
that  this  extra  labor  might  be  well  saved  ;  and 
that  even  if  the  labor  were  given,  and  the 
amount  secured,  it  might  be  much  better  in- 
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vested  than  in  the  mere  gratification  of  a  pre- 
ference -svhich  she  thought  dearly  secured ; 
though,  if  there  had  been  no  difference  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  there  could  have  been  no  hesi- 
tiition.  The  husband  declared  for  the  dearer, 
tlio  Avife  for  the  cheaper  house  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  Sarah  advanced  the 
not  very  new  apothegm  with  which  our  sketch 
opens  :  "  A  dollar  saved  is  two  dollars  earned." 
Musty  this,  no  doubt — but  certainly  true,  and 
capable  of  authentical  demonstration.  The 
dollar  saved  is  one.  The  dollar  earned,  and 
not  being  spent,  while  the  other  dollar  still 
remains,  makes  tivo. 

Playfully,  as  to  the  mode,  but  earnestly  and 
sincerely  as  to  the  intention,  the  wife  resisted  her 
husband's  wish.  But  the  result  was  reached 
which  usually  closes  all  such  disputes  in  the 
beginning  of  married  life.  The  husband  main- 
tains, with  adroit  flattery,  that  it  is  all  for  the 
happiness  of  his  wife  that  he  wishes  to  do  ex- 
travagant things.  Few  women  can  resist  such 
flattery ;  even  if  they  suspect,  they  will  not 
acknowledge  to  themselves,  much  less  exj)ose 
the  leaven  of  human  and  male  vanity  and 
selfishness  which  is  hidden  by  all  these  honeyed 
words.  If  the  lady  is  well  dressed,  the  hus- 
laand  is  as  much  pleased  as  she,  and  rather 
more,  for  he  has  none  of  the  trouble  of  the  toilets 
If  she  is  well  housed,  and  the  good  house  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  the  husband  certainly  shares 
the  gratification  of  all  this.  If  she  is  well  fed 
and  well  served,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  good 
cofiee  and  a  pleasant  dinner.  And  if  she  likes 
visiting  and  public  spectacles  and  amusements, 
journeys  abroad,  and  a  nice  turn  out  for  subur- 
ban rides,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  is 
indifierent.  And,  to  crown  all,  if  his  wife  is 
pleased,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made  com- 
fortable. 

And  so  it  happens  that  many  fond  brides 
second  heartily  their  husband's  extravagance, 
accepting  without  hesitation  the  comi)liment 
that  it  is  all  regard  for  them,  and  not  at  all  the 
gentleman's  own  pleasure  ;  or  that  if  the  hus- 
bands do  find  gratification  in  it,  it  is  only  that 
they  rejoice  to  see  their  wives  delighted-  A 
pleasant  delusion  while  it  lasts  ;  but  when  the 
crash  comes,  all  the  men — and  women  too — say 
that  the  extravagant  Mrs.  Smith  has  ruined 
her  husband  !  Or  if  the  bubble  does  not  burst 
until  the  man  dies,  the  insolvent  estate  is  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  defunct's  **  extravagant 
family."  And  though  the  lamented  deceased 
has  been  the  most  expensive  item  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  lamenting  relict  takes  all  the  blame, 
and  suffers  all  the  inconvenience. 

But  we  are  discursing  into  a  discourse,  in- 
stead of  sketching  a  sketch.  So,  ^^revenoiis  d 
Tios  moutons,"  let  us  return  to  our  two  sheep, 
and  the  fold  for  their  future  lambs.  Harry 
carried  his  point,  and  the  more  expensive  house 
was  taken.  Sarah  yielded,  but  it  was  with  a 
mental  reservation ;  a  determination  secretly 


cherished,  that  what  was  Avastcd  in  rent  should 
be  saved  in  some  other  dii'e(;tion.  Trust  a  wo- 
man who  has  made  up  her  mind,  to  accomplish 
her  purpose  ;  for  she  ivill  do  it ! 

On  the  first  of  January,  in  a  year  which  we 
need  not  specify,  since  chronology  is  not  im- 
portant in  a  story  like  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prince 
took  their  new  house.  The  gossips  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  fewness 
of  the  furniture  wagons  which  brought  the  out- 
fit. It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  what  furniture 
did  come  was  of  a  very  neat  and  severely  correct 
pattern — but  there  was  so  little  of  it !  Ambitious 
little  wrens,  starting  in  hoiTsekeeping,  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prince,  are  very  apt  to  select  quarters 
four  times  too  large  for  them.  The  wrens  indus- 
triously pile  up  and  cumber  their  dwelling  with 
all  the  apparently  useless  sticks  they  can  col- 
lect, w^hicli,  to  them,  represent  furnishing 
goods  ;  and  the  real  home  is  in  a  little  corner, 
difficult  of  approach.  So  young  married  folk 
are  prone  to  transfer  from  furnishing  stores  any 
amount  of  elegant  lumber,  at  vast  expense, 
while  the  part  of  the  large  house  actually  occu- 
pied is  to  the  remainder  as  a  wren's  nest.  Sarah 
Prince  managed  better.  She  became  at  once 
awfully  fastidious.  Nothing  which  she  saw 
pleased  her,  and  the  result  of  her  finesse  was 
the  furnishing  of  just  so  much  of  the  house  as 
they  needed.  "  We  can  add  the  rest,  as  w^e 
want,  you  know,  and  get  nicer  things  !"  The 
cunning  little  manager !  "  And  they  would 
need  c/ood  servants.  She  would  have  no  other. 
Wait  till  they  had  found  them  ;  for  she  did  not 
want  exi^ensive  furniture  for  careless  maids  to 
ruin — not  she."     The  artful  little  puss  ! 

And  so,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  desi^ite 
many  discussions,  it  was  still  the  case  that  the 
big  house  was  not  half  furnished,  and  there  had 
been  no  need  to  light  more  than  one  of  the  fur- 
naces, or  to  turn  the  gas  on  more  than  a  third 
of  the  jets  in  the  house.  "If  this  is  the  way 
we  are  to  live,"  said  Harry,  in  a  fret,  one  morn- 
ing, "  we  might  just  as  well  have  taken  a  smaller 
house."  "  And  that  is  just  what  I  told  you  !" 
the  wife  rejoined.  Harry  looked  at  her  with 
a  Jtind  of  suspicion,  and  made  a  tour  alone 
through  the  bare,  cold  rooms.  "  Let  us  take  a 
look  in  at  Henkel's,  this  morning,"  he  said, 
returning  to  the  charge,  while  Sarah  was  her- 
self cleaning  aAvay  the  beautiful  breakfast  set 
which  Harry  had  secured  by  sending  it  home 
as  a  present ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  good  taste. 
*'  What,  Harry,  now,  in  midwinter,  when  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  !  Not  J,  for  I  must  look 
at  the  spring  novelties  before  I  buy.  /don't 
want  to  fill  a  house  like  this  with  the  articles 
that  everybody  else  has  rejected  !"  This  was 
meeting  my  gentleman  on  his  own  ground,  and 
h©  left  the  house  for  his  business,  confused,  if 
not  convinced.  There  was  the  light  of  latent 
roguery  in  the  smile  with  which  she  bade  him 
good-morning. 
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In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  unwonted 
apparition  of  a  well-dressed  little  lady  presented 
itself  at  the  counting-room  of  Henry  Prince's 
landlord  ;  one  of  the  largest  real-estate  owners 
in  our  good  city  of  Penn.  "  Mrs.  Prince,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  gentleman.  She  nodded,  and 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  out 
of  repair,  already  ;  and  that  no  alterations  are 
needed.  We  think  yours  is  a  first  class  house, 
and  the  returns  on  real-estate  are  really  so 
small" — 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  Wo  are  very  well 
accommodated — too  well,  indeed.  Can  I  trust 
you  to  keep  a  secret  from  my  husband?" 

"A — what — ah?"  stammered  the  gentleman, 
who,  being  an  old  bachelor,  a  very  old  bachelor, 
was  nervous  by  right,  and  being  a  real-estate 
owner  was  susi^icious  l)y  jprofession,  when  his 
lady  tenants  came  to  him.  They  have  such  a 
way — the  women — of  demanding  impossible 
closets  and  cujiboards,  and  expensive  paint, 
and  unheard-of  modern  conveniences,  which 
consume  all  the  profits  of  building  houses  to 
rent. 

Sarah  laughed  at  his  embarrassment,  "  The 
terms  of  our  lease  are  payment  quarterly  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  man,  more  fright- 
ened still.  For  he  suspected  this  managing 
woman  of  coming  thus  early  to  get  a  three, 
or  a  six  months',  or  even  a  year's  postpone- 
ment. "Yes,  ma'am,  and  under  the  present 
demand,  and  the  ruling  high  taxes,  and  high 
wages  to  mechanics,  it  is  the  very  best  we  can 
do." 

"  But  I  can  do  better,"  said  the  lady.  "  Have 
yon  imj  objection  to  receiving  the  rent  month- 
ly?" 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  and  entirely  unusual,  for 
a  gentleman  in  your  husband's  position  and 
credit." 

"  I  know  that — and  there  's  where  the  secret 
is.  Yov  a  purpose  of  my  own,  I  wish  to  pay 
this  once  a  month.  And  I  don't  wish  he  should 
know  it — or  anybody  else." 

"  But  it  is  irregular,  and  I  don't  like  to  inter- 
fere in  family  disputes" — 

"  There  is  no  dispute,  and  no  difficulty  or  di- 
lemma in  the  case.  It 's  just  a  whim  of  my 
own — and  will  you  gratify  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  planning.  But 
I  knew  your  father,  and  have  always  heard  the 
best  of  you.    You  are  young  and" — 

"  Spare  the  lecture  till  this  day  two  months,"" 
said  Sarah.  "  I  ain  young,  so  young  that  I  can 
still  remember  when  you  trotted  me  tx)  Boston 
to  buy  a  penny  c<'ike.  Take  this  money  now, 
and  come  around  and  take  tea  with  us^  tliis 
e^'ening,  for  my  father's  sake." 

"  Strange,"  thought  the  whito-hairo<l  old  gfm- 
tleman,  as  he  bowed  the  lady  out,  even  to  the 
sidewalk.  "Strange — but  her  mother  zca»  a 
fine  woman,  and  a  very  good  manager.  I  ccr- 
taihly  will  go  round  to  tea,  this  evening." 

So  he  did.     And,  as  Sarah  li:id  explained  to 


her  husband  that  he  was  an  old  friend,  and 
that  she  had  met  and  in%'ited  him  ;  and  as  she 
was  woman  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  fur- 
nished part  of  the  house,  the  evening  went  off 
very  pleasantly  indeed.  We  need  not  follow 
the  couple  through  the  next  two  months  day 
by  day.  The  landlord  was  a  frequent  guest, 
and  was  delighted  both  with  the  daughter  of 
his  old  friend,  and  with  her  husband.  And, 
though  he  wondered  what  the  little  game  she 
was  playing  meant,  he  cared  the  less,  since, 
whatever  happened,  by  her  monthly  i^ayments 
he  was  secure,  and  held  the  stakes. 

As  the  first  of  April  ai^proached,  there  came 
something  like  a  cloud  of  anxiety  on  Henry's 
face.  The  rent  was  to  be  provided  for  ;  and 
the  thing  was  farther  complicated  by  the  land- 
lord's being  a  personal  friend.  And  Sarah, 
with  all  her  "musty  jjro verbs,"  had  not  proved, 
in  the  three  months'  housekeeping,  so  vei'y  good 
a  manager.  She  had  made  frequent  demands 
for  money.  And  she  had  insisted  upon  jnaking 
all  the  house  purchases,  and  obstinately  refused 
in  the  most  uncompliant  manner  to  come  into 
his  propositions  to  order  goods  where  people 
would  have  been  proud  of  their  patronage.  The 
style  of  living  had  been  plain  and  satisfactory ; 
but  he  could  not  see  where  all  the  money  had 
gone,  especially  as  his  diflicuit  little  wife  had 
never  been  able  to  find  servants  to  suit  her. 

And  on  the  first  of  April,  that  very  day  when 
he  fancied  that  he  had  the  rent  to  look  up,  his 
wife  suggested  that  "now  she  would  like  to 
comijlete  the  house-furnishing.  She  had  heard 
of  an  excellent  cook  for  sixteen  dollars  a  month, 
and  could  find  a  waiting-maid  for  twelve." 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  there  are  some  lovely  things  in  the 
furniture  line  for  our  parlor  ;  and  such  an  ex- 
cellent range  can  be  had  for  the  kitchen,  and 
the  landlord  will  give  us  permission  to  put  it 
in,  I  know.  It  >\dll  not  cost  inore  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  all  complete." 

"  Prices  have  very  much  increased,  Sarah.  "^ 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  know ;  but  the  house  must  be 
furnished,  as  you  have  always  said.  We  can 
do  it  elegantly  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
quite  respectably  for  two." 

"Well,  well,  I'll  see!" 

And  Sarah  laughed  her  quiet  laugh  as  her 
bewildered  husbiind  took  his  way  to  the  store, 
not  half  so  anxious  as  he  once  had  been  to  in- 
vest in  movables.  All  the  day  long  he  worried 
in  expectation  of  the  landlord's  collector.  He 
had  quite  drawj;!  his  proportion  of  money  from 
the  firm  for  the  quartan-;  and  now,  from  an 
empty  exchequer  were  rent  to  pay,  and  a  large 
house  to  furnish.  Of  course  the  collector  did 
not  call ;  we,  who  are  in  the  secret  k)iow  why, 
but  jNIr,  Henry  Prince  had  not  an  idea.  Cer- 
tjiinly  the  dream  of  married  life  had  quite  lost 
its  hues  of  glory.  As  to  the  rent,  he  thought 
he  c-ould  get  that,  so7ne?wio,  his  famous  mo<le  in 
difficultie^s.     And,  for  the  furniture,  if  his  M-ife 
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were  only  a  reasonable  woman,  that  could  be 
had  too,  on  reasonable  credit ;  but  he  knew  she 
would  rather  the  house  should  remain  unfur- 
nished than  incur  any  debt.  So,  on  the  whole, 
he  returned  home  in  the  evening,  feeling  that 
he  was  a  very  ill-used  man. 

'The  wife  had  news  for  him.  The  demand 
for  houses  had  so  increased  that  she  had  learned, 
ami  through  the  landlord,  too,  that  he  could 
receive  five  hundred  dollars  bonus  for  his  lease. 
"  Confound  him  !"  thought  Harry  to  himself, 
*'  he  's  alarmed  for  his  rent.  He  might  have 
sent  for  it,  before  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
should  not  get  it !  I  '11  call  round  and  pay  him 
to-morrow,  if  I  have  to  pawn  my  watch !"  but 
he  said  nothing  out,  and  Sarah  proceetled, 
*'  Five  himdred  dollars  would  be  so  convenient, 
you  know.  It  would  pay  our  rent  for  the  rest 
of  the  year ;  and  longer,  if  we  took  a  smaller 
house." 

Henry  winced-  For  he  wondered  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from  for  the  first  quarter. 
Wai\ang  that  part  of  the  question,  however, 
he  suggested  that  finding  a  new  house  might  bo 
attended  with  some  difiiculty ;  and  that  it 
might  be  quite  as  well  to  secure  another  home, 
before  turning  themselves  out  of  doors. 

Henry  was  evidently  not  in  a  very  good 
humor ;  but  his  wife  was  wickedly  cheerful. 
"Suppose,"  she  said,  "that  I  should  toll  you 
that  we  can  move  to-morrow  into  another 
house,  and  at  half  the  rent  of  this?" 

"In  which  narrow  court,  or  what  blind 
alley?" 

"In  neither  court  nor  alley,  but  over  the 
Schuylkill,  where  we  can  find,  just  in  time, 
the  advantages  of  a  summer  residence,  and  re- 
turn next  fall,  if  you  insist  upon  it." 

"  Do  you  loish  it,  Sarah  ?" 

"  Unquestionably !" 

"  And  where  will  you  put  the  new  furnltiire? 
There  will  be  scarce  room  in  a  smaller  house 
for  that  we  have." 

But  we  need  not  give,  word  for  word,  tlie  re- 
sidue of  the  conversation  ;  especially,  as  a  good 
part  of  it  was  done  in  i^antomime — very  expres- 
sive pantomime,  though  not  various.  The  pos- 
ture which  Columbine  took  was  to  lean  her 
head  on  her  lover-husband's  breast;  and  he 
never  quite  knew,  until  this  very  hour,  what  a 
truly  loving  wife  he  had,  and  sensible  as  she 
was  aftectionate.  There  were  mutual  confes- 
sions. He  learned  the  key  to  Sarah's  extrava- 
gance :  to  wit,  that  she  had  obtained  the  amount 
of  the  rent  from  him  by  false  pretences ;  but 
the  punishment  he  imposed  on  her  for  her  <lo- 
ceit  was  not  grievous.  And  she  pretended  to 
learn  from  him  that  he  teas  really  pressed  for 
money  just  theru  As  if  she  did  not  know  all 
the  time  ! 

And  the  decision  Avas  that  they  should  a<x?ept 
the  bonus,  and  surrender  the  pi-emises,  and 
take  possession  fcn-thwith  of  the  nice  little  cotr- 
tage  which   Sarah  had  discovered.     The   old 


ba-chelor  landlord  came  in,  during  the  evening, 
but  playfully  refiised  to  talk  of  business.  He 
bade  Henry  call  in  business  houi's ;  "or,"  he 
added,  with  a  good-natured  pretence  at  malice, 
"  send  your  wife.  She  is  the  first  woman  with 
whom  I  ever  found  it  entirely  satisfactory  to 
transact  business." 

Of  course  they  removed  ;  but  they  did  even 
better  than  that.  In  the  new  house,  at  their 
first  breakfast,  feeling  like  prince  and  princess 
in  fact,  as  they  Avere  by  name,  Sarah  said  : — 

"  Sujipose,  Harry,  we  should  buy  this  place?" 

"  Why,  Sarah  !  It  strikes  me  that  you  have 
taiTght  me  economy  only  to  convert  me  to  ex- 
travagance. Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?" 

"Supjwse,  then,  that  I  should  buy  it?  The 
little  I  have  would  be  well  invested  in  a  home 
for  our  children." 

Henry  did  not  know  she  had  any  sum  in  re- 
serve, large  or  small.  But  that  did  not  strike 
him  so  much,  as  the  purpose  she  avowed  in 
the  investment. 

The  furniture  they  had  was  more  than 
enough.  The  five  hundred  dollars  bonus  was 
put  into  paint  and  repairs.  The  house  became 
by  her  own  purchase,  her  own  jiroperty.  She 
has  put  what  many  ladies  expend  in  a  marriage 
outfit  into  a  house  over  her  head,  instead  of 
finery  for  her  person.  And  the  twain  are  as 
well  content  as  married  folk  could  well  be,  in 
this  world  of  mutual  faults  and  repentances. 
And  they  have  been  living  in  their  new  house 
long  enough  to  prove  that  there  was  sense  in 
Sarah's  forethought.  The  present  subject  of 
discussion  is,  where  a  wing  could  best  be  add- 
ed for  a  more  commodious  nursery.  We  are 
sure  of  one  thing — that  Sarah  will  have  her 
own  way.  And  we  are  equally  sure  of  one 
thing  more — that  Henry  will  confess  that  no- 
thing could  be  better. 


♦'NOTHING  TO  DO." 

By  HAYES   C.   FREKCH,   M.  D. 

On  every  corner  he  waiting  stands, 
With  listless  gaze  and  idle  hands. 
Watching  for  me,  and  watching  for  j-ou— 
Beware  !  beware  of  "  Nothing  to  Do." 
Omnipresent  in  life's  highwaj-, 
At  rising  sun  or  close  of  day  : 
Robbing  and  wasting  the  long  hours  through 
Is  this  cosmopolite  "Nothing  to  Do." 

Half  of  the  ills  and  the  i)angs  of  life- 
Half  of  its  failures  and  half  its  strife — 
And  the  greater  half  of  its  evils,  too, 
We  trace  to  the  door  of  "  Nothing  to  Do." 

Childhood,  and  youth,  and  senile  years, 
Have  knoAvn  the  pangs  and  bitter  tears, 
And  hours  of  want — ah,  not  a  few — 
That  follow  the  footsteps  of  "  Nothing  to  Do. 


Honor  's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man' 
hat  at  all  times. 


A  DECOY  DUCK.' 
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-A  DECOY  DUCK." 

BY   MISS   C.   C.   STEVENSON. 

"  Suppose  I  come  into  the  garden,  Miss 
Myra,  and  take  that  watering-pot  out  of  your 
hands,  and  give  those  sweet  pea  vines  the  bene- 
fit myself ;  it  is,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Samson  says, 
*  rather  hefty'  for  you." 

These  gallant  words  were  addressed  to  an 
exceedingly  pretty-looking  girl  in  pink  calico 
and  garden  gloves,  who  was  struggling  with  a 
large,  formidable  watering-pot  filled  to  the 
brim,  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  garden  in  the 
\411age  of  Goldsborough,  near  the  "busy  hub," 
viz.,  Boston,  perhaps  about  thirty  miles  from 
this  self-sufficient  and  satisfied  metropolis.  The 
speaker  of  them  was  as  fine  a  looking  specimen 
of  the  genus  homo  as  any  woman,  old  or  young, 
would  desire  to  look  at ;  six  feet,  a  pair  of  good 
broad  shoulders,  with  a  head  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  small  and  Byronic,  set  firmly  on  those 
shoulders.  I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  one  of 
my  heroes  (I  have  two)  was  devoid  of  a  neck  ; 
the  reader  must  excuse  me  for  not  being  very 
minute.  And  his  face  !  such  an  honest,  clear, 
straightforward  one,  with  a  heavy  moustache 
over  a  mouth  that  no  one  would  ever  call  "a 
cherry  ;"  it  matched  his  eyes,  which  were  large, 
black,  and  as  straightforward  as  himself  in 
their  tendency.  His  hair  was  black,  and  curled 
close  to  his  head  ;  and,  altogether,  he  looked  in 
his  gray  suit  and  "  Derby"  very  much  like  what 
he  was,  a  gentleman ;  and  not  only  this,  but  like 
a  man  of  brains,  enterprise,  and  alacrity. 

Now  you  have  a  "full  length"  of  my  best 
man,  Frank  Hamilton,  aged  twenty-six,  the 
young  lawyer  of  Goldsborough.  A  New  Yorker 
by  birth  and  residence,  a  Harvard  graduate — 
college  and  law  school — making  a  beginning 

and  "getting  a  start"  in  G .     He  opened 

the  gate,  and,  throwing  aside  a  cane,  he  was 
soon  assisting  Myra  Jordan  with  the  energy 
natural  to  him.  And  very  welcome  was  this 
timely  aid,  and  very  welcome  was  the  bestower 
of  it. 

She  was  a  jDleasant  picture,  this  loa-ely  girl 
of  twenty-two ;  looking  so  fresh  and  cheerful 
among  her  flowers,  on  this  warm,  dusty  July 
morning;  very  suggestive  of  "the  thing  of 
beauty  that  is  a  joy  forever." 

"  Father's  eyes  are  so  painful  this  morning, 
Mr.  Hamilton, "  she  said,  turning  her  own  large, 
deep  blue  ones,  with  their  long  black  lashes 
full  upon  him  as  she  spoke,  "  this  dreadful  oph- 
thalmia is  wearing  him  out  by  degrees,  I  am 
afraid." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Frank,  "by  the  way,  I 
must  run  in  and  speak  to  your  father  about 
the  way  that  Samson  boy  is  spending  money  ; 
those  fellows  at  Wilkins'  store,  those  dry-goods 
chaps,  are  fleecing  him  well ;  his  mother  came 
to  me  only  yesterday  and  spoke  to  me  about  it- 
You  know  I  drew  up  the  old  man's  will  the 
day  after  I  came  last  fall ;  and  that  hundred 


thousand  won't  be  a  hundred  thousand  long,  if 
the  beautiful  Eliphalet  has  such  free  access  to 
it.  He  was  just  twenty  last  month,  and  he  is 
giving  us  a  fine  sample  of  what  he  will  be  at 
his  coming  of  age  ;  your  father  is  the  oldest 
trustee,  and  he  ought  to  know  it.  I  Avonder 
Mrs.  Samson  didn't  go  directly  to  Mr.  Jordan, 
instead  of  myself,  as  I  am  almost  an  entire 
stranger  to  her,  and  your  father  such  an  old 
a<iquaintance  ;  but  she  excused  herself  on  the 
plea  that  your  father  was  very  infirm,  and  that 
she  was  averse  to  troubling  him,  that  I  could 
do  just  as  well ;  and  lastly,  and  it  seemed  to  ma 
by  no  means  leastly,  that  you  were  not  inclined 
to  be  very  friendly  to  her,  and  she  disliked  to 
come  to  the  house  ;  how  is  this,  mademoiselki? 
I  know  you  will  tell  an  old  friend  like  me." 

A  very  old  friend  was  Frank  Hamilton  to 
Myi-a  Jordan.  He  came  to  Goldsborough  in 
October ;  he  had  met  ]SIyra  in  December,  at  a 
tea-party  at  the  Perkins',  and  this  was  July. 
She  was  about  the  only  cultivated  girl  of  exi>e- 
rience  in  the  village  ;  he  had  seen  so  much  of 
her,  been  so  much  with  her,  depended  upon  her 
for  appreciative  society,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
he  had  known  her  all  his  days  ;  certainly  iiil 
the  "white  stone  ones." 

She  laughed,  as  she  replied  :  "I  don't  think 
I  like  any  of  the  '  Clan  Samson  ;'  nor  have  I 
the  remotest  idea  of  *  going  under  Eliphalet's 
plaids  ;'  he  is  a  dreadful  boy,  and  he  seems  to 
appear  in  my  path,  wherever  I  go,  like  a  muslv- 
room,  springing  up  in  an  hour;"  then  she 
laughed  again,  looking  very  rosy,  and  bogan 
nervously  to  pick  a  pink  to  pieces. 

"I  see  just  how  it  is,"  said  Frank,  picking 
up  his  cane,  and  switching  the  sweet  clover  a-s 
he  spoke:  "That  intense  idiot  has  been  pro- 
posing to  you  the  second  time,  the  illiterate, 
common  cub!  Avith  his  hundred  thousand  in 
prospective ;  and  flashy  ties,  and  the  ^Yillow 
Farm,  I  only  wish  old  Samson  could  rise  from 
his  grave  and  see  the  way  his  hopeful,  intel- 
lectual heir  is  going  on  at  this  present  moment. 
These  drinking  bouts  at  the  Tomahawk,  with 
Wilkins'  clerks,  are  something  new.  'Liph  used 
to  be  an  innocent,  meeting-going  kind  of  a  boy  ; 
and  this  style  I  don't  think  dates  back  fjxrther 
than  April,  about  the  time  he  first  proposed  to 
you,  for  you  know  he  did,  and  you  can't  evade 
it  That  old  foolish  aunt  of  his  told  it  every^ 
where,  and  complained  of  your  treatment  to 
him,  as  *suthin'  that  a'most  killed  him;'  and 
then,  again,  I  hear  that  Eliphalet  says  it  is  his 
disappointment  that  has  taken  him  to  the  To- 
mahawk. I  wish  some  one  would  lay  a  train 
of  powder  and  blow  up  that  den  ;  it  Avould  be  a 
signal  service  to  the  neighborhood." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  all,"  said 
Myra,  gravely  ;  "I  am  sorry  if  I  am  the  cause 
of  any  man's  going  astray.  And  as  to  that 
imderwitted  Aunt  Abby,  she  annoys  me  exces- 
sively with  her  complaints  and  stories  ;  they 
even  came  to  papa's  ears,  and  he  seemed  to 
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think  that  I  must  have  egged  him  on— I  mean 
Eliphalet — he  is  so  importunate  ;  the  idea  of  my 
playing  Mary  C  ha  worth  to  his  Byron  is  about 
as— let  me  see  what — well,  about  as  absurd  as 
his  Horatio  would  be  to  your  Hamlet;"  here 
she  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  flung 
away  the  flowers  to  the  winds. 

Myra's  was  a  rare  type  of  loveliness — that  of 
A'ery  black,  glossy  hair,  and  very  blue  eyes — 
such  as  the  traveller  often  sees  among  the  wo- 
men of  certain  portions  of  Ireland,  particularly 
at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  going  to  the  spring  with 
pails  on  their  heads.  A  pair  of  delicately-pen- 
cilled eyebrows,  equally  black,  gave  tone  and 
expression  to  these  beautiful  eyes.  Frank  loved 
to  excite  her  on  the  subject  of  the  "Goldsbo- 
rough  catch" — Elii)halet  Samson — she  always 
looked  so  pretty  when  she  talked  of  him,  that 
one  could  hardly  blame  him  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation.  The  tide  turned  after  a  while,  and 
they  talked  of  many  other  things  of  mutual  in- 
terest, until  the  "going  in  to  see  your  father" 
seemed  likely  to  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
when  suddenly  the  young  lawyer  looked  at  his 
watch,  with  a  "Dear  me!  why,  it's  nearly 
twelve  o'clock,  and  here  I  have  been  lingering 
like  a  good-for-nothing,  and  detaining  you,  I 
dare  say,  from  some  indoor  duty.  Mr.  Jordan 
must  suffer  intensely  from  his  trouble  ;  they  say 
ophthalmia  is  so  acute.  Well,  I  believe  we  have 
gone  over  a  vast  range  of  topics,  from  Parlia- 
ment to  the  peach  trees  and  caterpillars.  If  I 
am  not  bored  too  intensely  with  that  'never- 
come-to-an-end'  mortgage  case  of  Mrs.  Sims,  I 
Avill  run  over  to-morrow  evening  and  bring  you 
that  legend  of  '  The  Holy  Grail,'  as  it  stands  in 
the  original ;  and  that  package  of  Canary-seed 
I  got  for  you  in  Boston,  that  I  am  always  for- 
getting. Don't  wear  yourself  out  with  those 
scholars  of  yours,  particularly  that  bruiser, 
Billy  Hopkins.  How  I  would  like  to  duck  that 
youngster  in  Daddy  Dankins'  horse-pond.  You 
can  speak  to  Mr.  Jordan  concerning  Eliphalet, 
perhaps  better  than  I,  so  adios.  Always  wear 
pink  calicoes  ;  and,  once  more,  good  morning  !" 

Now  let  me  tell  the  reader  something  more 
about  Myra  and  about  her  father.  Her  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  only  five  years  old  ;  and 
her  father,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sister  in 
Boston,  had  brought  up  and  educated  Myra 
himself ;  consequently  her  education  was  tho- 
rough and  comi:)lete.  An  old  Frenchman  came 
to  Goldsborough  for  his  health,  bringing  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Jordan,  and  at  once  see- 
ing Myra's  aptitude,  he  devoted  all  the  time  in 
his  power  to  make  her  an  accomplished  woman 
in  this  department.  She  received  all  that  came 
to  her,  and  ju'ofited  by  it.  Since  her  young 
ladyhood,  she  had  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  world  about  her,  by  constant  winter  visits 
to  rich  relatives  in  New  York  and  Boston,  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  Mr.  Jordan  was  a  man  of 
intellect  and  resources  that  raised  him  above 
the  persons  about  him,  and  sometimes  caused 


a  little  jealousy  :  "Jordan's  folks"  were  always 
spoken  of  as  "rurther  peculiar."  He  had  for- 
merly been  the  Register  of  Deeds  in  G ,  and 

had  only  ceased  his  labors  when  the  chastening 
hand  was  lain  upon  him  in  the  way  of  "  a  dark- 
ness that  could  be  felt. "  It  had  come  upon  him 
the  summer  previous  to  the  one  of  which  I  am 
now  writing.  Then  came  pinching  times  to  the 
Jordans  ;  and  then  also  Myra's  womanhood 
came  out,  and  she  at  once  opened  a  little  school 
in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  old  homestead. 
Their  property  had  never  been  large  ;  and, 
owing  to  bad  investments,  it  had  dwindled  into 
a  bare  support,  that  had  beert  eked  out  by  Mr. 
Jordan's  employment.  The  dozen  little  scho- 
lars enabled  her  to  clothe  herself;  and,  with 
management  and  economy,  "Jordan's  folks" 
got  along.  The  almost  total  blindness  of  her 
father  was  a  terrible  sorrow  to  Myra.  He  was  a 
fine  classical  scholar  ;  and  oftentimes,  when  he 
sat  in  his  little  library,  was  she  reminded  of  "  Ro- 
mola"  and  the  poor  blind  Di  Bardi,  her  father  ; 
and  though  there  were  no  "hyacinthine  locks" 
and  doublet,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  Frank 
Hamilton  would  intrude  himself  as  the  Tito  of 
her  Komola.  Goldsborough  was  certainly  un- 
like Florence,  and  the  sunny  old  homestead 
very  unlike  the  "  Yia  Di  Bardi,"  with  its  se- 
vei'ity  and  shadows.  But  are  not  these  the 
"  Nature's  touches  that  make  the  Avhole  world 
kin?"  Now,  I  have  introduced  my  dramatis 
persona,  and  will  proceed  to  business. 

August  came,  and  Myra  began  to  think  of 
her  little  fortnight's  vacation  at  the  end  of  it, 
'with  much  pleasure.  The  heat  began  to  be 
very  oppressive  ;  and,  though  the  maternal  in- 
stinct was  strong  in  her,  still  some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  becoming  very  tiresome  to  her,  and 
she  longed  for  the  fortnight's  respite  as  "the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
Frank  Hamilton  came  and  went ;  he  was  con- 
genial to  Mr.  Jordan,  and  he  felt  glad  that 
Myra  could  find  a  bit  of  real  gold  among  the 
lumps  of  masculine  dross  about  her.  There  was 
an  immense  amount  of  book  bringing,  and  not^s 
writing,  and  long  talks,  and  still  longer  walks. 
Every  one  seemed  to  think  that  Frank  was  very 
nearly  over  his  head  in  Cujnd's  Quagmire,  and 
Myra  acquiescent,  if  nothing  more.  Eliphalet 
Samson  was  the  quintessence  of  jealousy,  and 
the  sprees  at  the  TomahaAvk  increased  in  their 
frequency  and  violence.  All  at  once,  just  as  the 
long-looked-forward-to  vacation  commenced, 
something  happened  that  turned  the  tide  of 
events  astonishingly.  There  arose  a  cloud  in 
Myra's  sky  ;  it  was  much  "larger  than  a  man's 
hand"  to  her.  'Twas  a  sudden  "  murrain  upon 
her  milch  cows  and  all  her  fair  kine, "  a  grievous 
mist  that  hid  her  "ships  of  Tarshish,  and  all 
her  pleasant  pictures  ;"  and  they  all  came  in 
the  trunks  of  a  "stunning  girl"  from  Boston. 
Pardon  the  slang,  but  it  is  certainly  the  only 
phrase  that  pxi)ressed  Isabel  Fletcher,  the 
young  lady  staying  at  the  Perkins'. 
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The  evening  after  she  came,  the  Perkins 
girls  came,  and  invited  Myra  for  the  next  eve- 
ning to  a  little  company.  They  were  veiy 
kind-hearted,  those  Perkins  girls,  Adelaide  and 
Matilda ;  rather  flashy  in  their  makeup  ;  and 
had  a  way  of  ignoring  their  "g's"  at  the  end  of 
words,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  New  England. 
They  made  fearful  blunders  of  many  kinds  ; 
but  they  kept  open  house,  had  plenty  of  fruit 
of  all  the  varieties  ;  every  one  went  there,  be- 
cause they  enjoyed  themselves — one  of  those 
places  where  there  were  sure  to  be  young  men 
staying,  Ben  Perkins'  college  chum,  and  his 
friends  generally.  There  was  sure  to  be  some 
other  girl  there  in  the  summer,  from  New  York, 
or  Boston,  Providence,  or  Worcester.  The 
grounds  were  large  and  shady ;  with  swings 
and  two  games  of  croquet,  together  with  a 
tilting  board,  that,  in  Yankee  parlance,  might 
be  called  "an  institution."  The  Perkins  girls 
were  like  the  bank,  the  apothecary  shop,  and 
Tallman's  grocery,  well  knovv'n  to  everybody. 
''Alius  somethin  a-going  on  ter  Perkinses," 
was  the  universal  remark. 

The  evening  came  ;  and  with  it  Frank  Ham- 
ilton— to  go  "ter  Perkinses"  with  Myra.  Myra 
was,  as  usual,  very  sweet  and  fresh,  and  Frank 
in  an  unusually  protecting  mood.  He  seemed 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  lovely  egg-shell,  in  a  new 
cherry  and  white  plaid  organdie  ;  nothing  could 
exceed  his  care  and  solicitude,  nothing  could 
go  beyond  the  assiduity  with  which  he  helped 
her  over  straws  and  pebbles.  There  were  so 
many  lions  in  the  path,  it  was  a  wonder  they 
ever  got  to  their  destination  at  all. 

The  little  company  had  very  nearly  all  as- 
sembled when  they  arrived  ;  and  they  were 
fast  forming  two  sets  of  Lanciers.  Ben  Per- 
kins came  up  and  introduced  his  chum,  Mr. 
Folger,  who  immediately  asked  Myra  to  dance. 
Frank  was  seized  upon  by  Matilda  Perkins, 
and  presented  to  Miss  Fletcher  ;  but  as  the 
sets  were  full,  he  sat  down  by  the  open  window 
and  began  to  talk  with  her.  After  the  Lan- 
ciers, Myra  was  introduced  to  Bell  Fletcher, 
who  was,  according  to  Adelaide  Perkins'  ac- 
count of  her,  a  perfectly  splendid  girl !  Then 
there  was  a  call  for  music  ;  and  then  the  cloud 
fell.  Frank  had  brought  his  violin,  the  Fletcher 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  then  the  curtain  rose, 
and  the  performance  began.  Frank  seemed 
perfectly  bewildered  with  the  new-comer  ;  who 
was,  I  must  say,  a  fair  samjjle  of  her  style 
of  woman.  She  was  tall  and  square,  with 
shoulders  like  a  coat-holder  in  a  clothing  store. 
Although  the  evening  was  so  sultry,  she  was 
dresvsed  in  a  rich  pea-green  silk,  with  jewelry 
of  coral  and  gold,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  come 
from  a  gift  enterprise  establishment ;  and  a 
very  unnecessary  point  lace  collar.  High  rats 
had  just  come  in  fashion  ;  and  Miss  Fletcher's 
were  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode.  There  were 
innumerable  curls,  and  a  huge  waterfall,  tied 
\nth.  a  long  streamer  of  scarlet  ribbon.     Her 
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hair  was  of  that  nondescript  light  hue  that  any 
application  seems  to  streak  and  stripe  most 
unpleasantly.  Her  complexion  was  certainly 
very  beautiful ;  and  her  very  light-blue  eyes 
would  have  been  quite  pleasing  in  their  expres- 
sion, had  they  not  quite  such  a  staring  way 
with  them.  She  rattled  her  large  hands  over 
the  keys  in  a  most  showy,  and,  what  she  con- 
sidered, fine,  dashing  manner.  Frank  Avas 
all  devotion ;  and  duet  followed  duet.  Miss 
Fletcher  played  a  quantity  of  brilliant  polkas 
and  waltzes  ;  and  Frank  sang  Linley's  beauti- 
ful, "  AVhy  do  I  love  thee  yet !"  and  "  My  love 
is  like  the  red,  red  rose  !"  most  delightfully. 
He  was  very  distingue.  Well,  away  flew  the 
long,  bony  fingers  ;  and  Frank  was  still  a  fix- 
ture at  the  piano.  She  wore  any  quantity  of 
rings  ;  some  real,  and  some  spurious,  and  two 
of  them  India-rubber. 

Myra  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Folger 
and  Ben  Perkins,  who  were  very  gentlemanly, 
the  latter  decidedly  superior  to  his  sisters.  His 
chum  was  also  a  nice  fellow ;  but  at  a  very  in- 
structive age,  and  gave  Myra  more  information 
than  she  could  possibly  bear.  He  told  her  that 
"philopoena"  was  two  Greek  words  meaning 
"love  gift ;"  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  that  George  Pea- 
body  had  no  end  of  money,  and  he  also  quoted 
more  Tennyson  than  was  timely.  Ben  Perkins 
was  not  clever,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  soon  aban- 
doned the  field  to  the  more  flippant  Folger, 
who  was,  as  I  said  before,  very  instructive, 
and  did  not  know  it.  Myra  soon  found  that 
her  eyes  were  constantly  wandering  to  the 
piano,  and  that  the  world  was  becoming  some- 
what chaotic.  Mr.  Folger  seemed  to  think  that 
music  was  a  thing  to  talk  by,  and  he  kept  up  a 
constant  stream  of  conversation. 

By  and  by  Miss  Fletcher  finished  the  enter- 
tainment with  a  Tyrolean  melody.  It  had 
trills  and  tra-la-la's  as  usual ;  and  she  sang  the 
whole  thing  in  such  a  way  that  it  made  one  feel 
as  if  they  would  like  to  complain  of  her  beha- 
vior to  her  parents,  and  have  her  shut  up  some- 
where. Then  she  arose  and  fluttered  ;  and  as 
she  and  Frank  crossed  the  room  she  sounded 
like  "Birnam  Wood  going  to  Dunsinane," 
her  skirts  we  so  stifl"  and*voluminous.  Then 
they  were  asked  into  the  dining-room  to  eat 
ice  cream  and  cake.  "Now,"  thoxight  Myra, 
"Frank  has  been  with  this  'splendid  girl'  so 
long  I  know  he  will  come  and  take  me  in,"  but 
no,  he  offered  his  arm  to  the  guest ;  and  away 
they  went,  laughing  and  talking  as  if  their 
lives  depended  upon  it.  So  Mr,  Folger  escorted 
her,  and  was  very  attentive  and  facetious,  des- 
canting largely  upon  the  resemblance  between 
lemon  ice  cream,  and  lemon  I  scream.  Well, 
poor  Myra  bore  it  all  patiently,  but  things  were 
growing  more  and  more  chaotic  every  moment. 
"What  did  i^ossess  Mr.  Hamilton?"  was  uj)- 
permost  in  her  mind;  and  she  said  yes,  when 
she  should  have  said  no,  and  vice  vet'sa. 
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The  evening  wore  away  ;  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen came  and  talked  with  her,  and  Folger 
remained  by  her  side  with  bovine  faithfulness. 
Myra  was  getting  nervous  ;  the  Perkins  girls' 
high-pitched  voices  and  grammar  annoyed  her 
beyond  control,  and  she  felt  that  every  one 
must  notice  her  discomfort,  and  that  all  were 
either  pitying  or  laughing  at  her,  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  thinking  how  pretty  she  was,  and  how 
calm  and  self-possessed  she  seemed.  Myra  felt 
that  never,  in  all  the  course  of  her  acquaintance, 
did  she  know  Mrs.  Perkins  to  rock  so  violently, 
or  chew  as  many  cardamom  seeds,  as  she  did 
on  this  memorable  evening. 

Mrs.  Perkins  wore  a  very  elaborate  lace  cap, 
with  two  prominent  roses  of  dull  red,  perched 
directly  on  top,  and  a  rustling  tan-colored  silk, 
that  creaked  and  creaked,  according  to  the 
velocity  of  the  rocking  chair.  She  was  one  of 
those  stout,  motherly  persons,  who  fan  a  great 
deal  in  warm  weather,  and  descant  at  large 
upon  their  family ;  what  the  girls  said,  how 
Ben  liked  his  eggs  boiled,  and  how  dear  they 
all  were  to  her,  that  she  wanted  them  to  enjoy 
themselves  while  "they  was  young,"  that  was 
the  time.  Whenever  a  remark  was  somewhat 
incomi^rehensible  to  her,  she  generally  said 
*'  sho  !"  or  "  very  true."  Altogether  she  was  a 
forcible  reminder  of  an  aged,  and  well-fed 
"Wombat  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Old  Mr.  Perkins  was  very  communicative  to 
Myra  ;  and  kept  coming  to  her  and  asking  her 
how  she  liked  that  "flirtation"  a-goin'  on  over 
there  upon  the  sofy,  in  a  way  perfectly  exasper- 
ating, as  he  referred  to  Frank  and  the  Fletcher. 
Then  he  had  to  tell  her  for  the  hundredth  time 
in  her  life,  about  an  enormous  silver  watch 
that  he  always  wore,  how  it  belonged  to  his 
grandfather  Perkins,  and  that  it  was  a  "relic 
of  '76".  Then  also  for  the  hundredth  time  he 
held  it  to  Myra's  ear,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
she  did  not  think  it  had  a  healthy  tic,  con- 
sidering the  works  was  the  original  ones,  and 
"she"  hed  bin  a-going  from  time  "immoril." 
"  Healthy  !"  it  sounded  to  the  nervous  girl  like 
the  voice  of  the  Ogre  in  "  Hop  O'  My  Thumb," 
when  he  says,  "  I  smell  child's  flesh  !" 

Well,  Folger  talked,  and  Mr.  Perkins  talked, 
and  told  his  stories  and  laughed  heartily,  show- 
ing his  one  upper  tooth  and  two  under  ones, 
to  immense  advantage.  He  was  a  kind,  indul- 
gent father,  and  loved  to  see  the  girls  "have 
company."  All  at  once  there  was  a  pounding 
sound  from  the  stable,  and  Mr.  Perkins  got  up 
somewhat  stiffly,  for  he,  like  his  helpmeet,  was 
inclined  to  obesity ;  as  he  did  so,  he  said : 
"  Guess  I  '11  go  and  see  'bout  Fan ;  mebby  she  's 
fell  down,  and  Michael 's  away  ;  I  alius  let  my 
hired  men  go  a  courtin'  evenin's,"  and  off  he 
stubbed. 

It  was  now  half  past  eleven,  and  the  blood 
rushing  through  poor  Myra's  head  like  a  mill 
race.  Seeing  Frank  glance  at  her,  she  tele- 
graphed a  time  to  go  home  signal  from  under 


her  long  black  lashes.  He  immediately  arose 
and  crossed  over  to  her,  but  not  with  his  usual 
smile,  and  said,  with  a  shade  of  fretfulness  in 
his  voice  : — 

"Miss  Fletcher  and  I  are  thinking  of  another 
duet ;  she  has  never  heard  '  Robin  Adair'  with 
violin  accompaniment.  The  Woods  and  Smith- 
sons  are  going  to  remain  until  twelve,  we  might 
as  well ;  but  if  you  think  you  must  go,  Folger 
will  escort  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  infinite 
pleasure." 

Of  course,  "Folger"  was  charmed  to  be  of 
service  to  Miss  Jordan  ;  but,  mercy  me,  this 
was  "the  last  hair  that  broke  the  camel's  back." 
The  substitute  was  no  Roland  for  her  Oliver  ; 
one  of  those  flabbily  built  fellows,  who  never 
give  the  idea  of  support  or  protection  to  any 
woman ;  and  another  thing,  she  had  just  as 
soon  have  all  the  volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopae- 
dia Americana"  by  her  side,  he  was  so  conceited. 
Her  temper  was  roused,  and  her  feelings  deeply 
wounded,  and  she  felt  as  if  before  they  reached 
her  home,  she  should  shake  him.  Then  they 
all  flocked  about  and  said  they  must  not  think 
of  "goin"'  home.  Mr.  Perkins  had  come  in, 
and  on  consulting  the  "relic,"  said  :  "It  was 
juss  the  shanks  of  the  evenin' "  and  so  Myra 
said,  calmly:  "Well,  then  I  will  wait!  Any- 
thing but  Bob  Folger  and  his  gazetteering  turn 
of  mind. ' '  You  have  no  doubt  seen  those  places 
where  it  was  never  late,  where  they  always 
wanted  you  to 

"  Dance  all  night  till  the  broad  daylight, 
And  go  home  with  the  girls  in  the  morning." 
There  are  "Perkinses"  everywhere. 

At  the  stroke  of  twelve  Myra  arose,  and 
Frank  put  on  her  shawl,  and  quite  behaved 
himself ;  but  there  were  many  last  words  with 
Bell  Fletcher,  and  she  tapped  his  ear  with  a 
pink  and  gilt  fan  tipped  with  swan's-down,  in 
a  way  that  Myra  thought  distressingly  third 
rate.  Mrs.  Perkins  came  to  the  door  with  a 
lamp  on  her  head,  and  "  father"  walked  to  the 
gate  and  told  them  all  to  mind  their  p's  and  q's 
and  keep  cheerful,  and  come  agin'  soon,  and 
thus  ended  the  "evenin'  ter  Perkinses." 

All  the  way  home,  Frank  still  seemed  to 
look  upon  Myra  in  the  helpless  eggshell  light ; 
she  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  as  regarded 
his  gallantry,  but  the  conversation  was,  as  some 
one  expresses  it,  "  the  weevil  in  the  meal  jar," 
something  that  could  not  be  skimmed  oft'  from 
the  top,  but  a  blight  that  penetrated  through 
to  the  very  bottom.  It  Avas  nothing  but  Miss 
Fletcher  all  the  way  :  "  Such  a  fine  girl !  siiperb 
figure  !  had  not  seen  so  fine  a  woman  in  years  !" 
O,  Frank,  Frank  !  any  one  would  think  you 
had  met  all  the  fair  enslavers  of  the  world's 
histor^^,  from  Cleopatra  to  ]SIimi  Pinson,  the 
petite  blonde  grisette,  who  drinks  Lafitte  and 
smokes  cigarettes  with  roystering  students  in 
the  Quartier  Latin. 

As  they  reached  the  gate  Myra  said,  "  Mr. 
Hamilton,  don't  you  think  you  can  finish  that 
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monogram  for  me  to-morrow  ?  I  think  I  can 
get  through  with  papa's  handkerchiefs  by  the 
end  of  vacation,  if  I  have  it  soon." 

"1  shall  be  most  happy,  Miss  Jordan,"  he 
said,  with  an  attack  of  Grandisonian  elegance, 
perfectly  overwhelming  and  heart-rending.  "I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  if  I  have  time  ; 
but  I  expect  to  be  busy  all  the  week  with  the 
Barnes  claim  ;  then  to-morrow  I  must  go  to 
the  Tomahawk  and  see  about  one  of  those 
setter  pups  for  Miss  Fletcher." 

"She  doesn't  go  gunning,  does  she?"  said 
Myra,  horror-struck. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  said  Frank  ;  "that 
is,  she  don't  go  alone  ;  she  says  she  often  car- 
ries the  gun  for  her  Cousin  Jim  when  they  go 
to  Milton  Hill  after  raccoons,  and  she  thinks 
fi  little  French  setter  i)ui3  would  please  him 
vastly." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Myra,  "  that  her  style 
is  peculiar." 

''Not  at  all,"  said  Frank,  "by  no  means; 
the  Sphakiote  Avomen  frequently  loaded  the 
guns  of  their  husbands  and  lovers,  in  the  days 
of  their  country's  trials  ;  and  the  chamois  hun- 
ters' wives  often  assist  their  husbands  in  the 
perilous  chase.  It  is  all  nonsense !  this  idea 
that  woman  must  never  do  anything  but  set  and 
string  honeysuckles,  while  the  man  bears  all 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  A  little  fresh 
air  and  exercise  does  her  good — enlarges  her 
muscles  and  makes  her  step  elastic." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Myra,  "that  it  is 
prettier  and  wiser  for  Jeanette  to  spin  while 
Jeanot  spades,  than  it  is  for  her  to  chop  wood?" 

*'No,"  said  Frank,  "not  if  she's  strong 
enough." 

Frank  Hamilton,  were  you  crazy  ?  You  knoAV 
you  thought  Isabel  Fletcher  a  bouncing  Betty, 
a  grenadier  in  a  pea-green  silk  ;  and  why  could 
you  not  say  so,  instead  of  filling  your  mouth 
Avith  razors,  and  cutting  into  the  heart  of  some 
one  whom  you  really  loved,  and  who  loved  you 
dearly  in  return  ? 

"  It  is  all  a  figment  of  the  brain.  Miss  Myra," 
he  continued,  "a  chimera  from  beginning  to 
end." 

*' Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Myra,  quietly,  "so 
good- night !" 

" G-ood- night, "  said  he,  "and  take  good  care 
of  yourself." 

She  intended  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  she 
also  intended  to  take  good  care  not  to  ask  him 
in  regard  to  the  monogram,  if  she  never  saw  it 
at  all.  This  was  Tuesday,  and  the  next  day 
not  a  glimpse  did  she  catch  of  Frank,  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  as  she  was  giving  some  direc- 
tions to  Margaret,  their  only  servant,  and  as 
she  approached  the  window,  who  should  dash 
past  on  horseback  but  Bell  Fletcher  and  Frank 
Hamilton.  He  saw  Myra,  and  took  off  his  hat, 
smilingly,  as  if  it  was  the  proudest  day  of  his 
life.  The  Fletcher  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand 
in  the  most  patronizing  manner.     Myra  re- 


sponded, she  did  not  dare  to  do  difierently.  As 
she  knew  of  her  carrying  a  gun  for  Cousin  Jim, 
she  thought  perhaps  she  carried  a  Colt's  re- 
volver, and,  if  oftended,  might  call  her  out ; 
Tilly  Perkins  said  she  had  so  much  spirit  and 
character. 

There  are  many  women  who  get  the  credit  of 
"character,"  when  they  are  simply  "impu- 
dent," and  these  are  they  who  storm  men  into 
first  compliance,  then  suicide  ;  while  some  ten- 
der-eyed little  maiden,  with  a  voice  like  "the 
loving  hind"  and  "  the  pleasant  roe,"  leads  her 
lord  with  a  silken  string,  and  makes  him  feel 
that  the  world  is  carpeted  with  sunbeams.  Her 
quiet  determination  constitutes  her  the  man  at 
the  wheel ;  she  steers  the  matrimonial  craft 
gently,  and  "her  price  is  above  rubies." 

The  days  passed ;  Saturday  came,  and  still 
no  Frank,  nor  the  monogram.  Sunday  evening 
Myra  made  up  her  mind  to  something,  and  it 
was  a  gigantic  process.  Frank  had  evidently 
struck  new  colors,  and  she  was  clever  enough 
to  see  his  drift  partly,  and  she  was  vexed  and 
doubtful  of  the  issue.  She  was  determined  to 
get  him  back,  conte  qui  conte,  not  that  she  cared 
for  him,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle.  What 
would  all  Goldsborough  say  ?  So  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  "  keep  a  decoy  duck;"  and,  as  usual 
with  young  ladies  on  such  occasions,  she  se- 
lected a  poor  specimen  of  the  feathered  and 
aquatic  tribe,  namely,  Eiiphalet  Samson. 

Now  the  second  hero  appears  upon  the  boards, 
and  he  is  the  cause  of  my  title.  She  sat  down, 
and  with  a  "falconer's  voice"  began  "to  lure 
her  tassel  gently  back  again. ' '  She  wrote  him  a 
note  ;  as  he  was  a  plain  fellow,  she  was  forced 
to  use  plain  language.  The  missive  ran  in  this 
wise : — 

"  My  Dear  Mk.  Samson  :  In  thinking  over 
your  second  proposal  to  me,  in  June  last,  I  feel 
that  I  was  perhaps  a  little  too  curt,  and  said 
some  sharper  things  than  I  really  meant,  owing 
to  your  being  so  persistent.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  any  more  hope  in  the  end, 
on  account  of  this  communication,  than  you 
had  when  we  met  at  the  picnic  at  Butternut 
Grove.  I  have  a  kind  heart,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  too  late  to  make  amends.  If  you  will 
come  and  see  me,  I  will  then  explain.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  at  variance  with  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance dates  back  to  my  childhood. 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Myra  Jordan." 

This  was  certainly  a  very  Jesuitical  produc- 
tion for  Sunday,  between  churches— don't  you 
think  so?  The  missive  reached  the  Willow 
Farm  quite  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  elation 
and  joy  it  created  in  the  heart  of  the  recipient 
was  marvellous  to  witness.  He  jumped  about 
the  room  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  ' '  Maybe  she 
will  come  around  all  right  in  time,"  he  kept  say- 
ing to  himself;  "maybe  she  will  have  me  after 
all,  and  make  something  of  me.  There  ain't 
nobody  else  in  Goldsborough  can  do  it.    I  wish 
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I  could  fly  riglit  OA'er  to  Jordan's  ;  but  then  she 
didn't  say  nothing  about  my  coming  over  right 
oS'.  Anyway,  she  's  gitting  over  her  crossness, 
and  Avhen  a  girl  does  that,  a  fellow  has  a  right 
to  hope  ;"  and  thus,  after  having  read  the  note 
for  the  twentieth  time,  he  would  twist  it  up 
and  crumple  it,  and  gaze  at  it  fondly,  with 
spasmodic  smiles  and  kisses.  Decoy  ducks  are 
generally  tame,  the  reader  may  have  observed. 
*'  Then,  to  think  I  've  got  to  go  to  Boston  Mon- 
day, and  carnt  see  her  imtil  Monday  evening," 
he  added.  "  Oh,  ain't  it  an  awful  pity  ?"  You 
see  that  Eliphalet  not  only  patronized  flashy 
neckties,  but  double  negatives,  and  an  inde- 
pendent style  of  conversation  generally. 

Monday  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  billet 
from  Willow  Farm,  which  Myra  received  just 
as  she  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  The  en- 
velope was  small,  and  the  writing  cramped  and 
small  also  ;  while  the  spelling  was  worse  than 
all.  It  informed  her  that  he  was  "a-goin'  to 
Boston  Monday  mornin',  to  return  by  the  last 
train,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  had  his  supper  and 
fixed  up,  he  would  come  with  mutch  pleashure, 
and  hear  her  explanashion ;  signing  himself 
Ever  thine,  E.  E.  S." 

*'Had  his  supper!"  the  vulgar,  ravenous 
bird  !  Myra  found  that  the  duck  did  not  mean 
to  come  hungry.  Very  unromantic  of  you,  Eli- 
I)halet ;  but  extremely  natural.  After  their 
early  tea  Mr.  Jordan  complained  of  his  eyes, 
and  Myra  started  for  Tilinghast's,  the  apothe- 
cary, to  have  an  ointment  prepared,  one  that  he 
always  found  effectual.  Just  as  she  was  shut- 
ting the  door  coming  out  of  Tilinghast's,  she 
saw  some  one  crossing  the  street ;  no  other 
than  Eliphalet.  He  had  evidently  taken  an 
earlier  train  than  he  at  first  intended  ;  been  to 
''supper,"  "fixed  up,"  and  was  coming  on  the 
wings  of  love  and  the  turnpike — the  Willow 
Farm  being  situated  on  that  road. 

I  must  now  give  you  the  style  of  this — the 
"  Goldsborough  catch."  He  was  a  mere  whis- 
l^er  of  a  man  ;  diminutive,  not  only  mentally, 
but  bodily  ;  and  his  arms  were  long  and  entirely 
out  of  proportion,  and  finished  with  hands  like 
claws.  His  hair  was  of  a  fiery  red ;  and  his 
eyes,  that  washed-out  hazel,  bordering  on  yel- 
low, that  one  so  often  sees  in  the  heads  of  Mal- 
tese cats.  He  had  been  a  weakly  child,  and  his 
bulging,  protruding  forehead,  even  now  gave 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  had  suftered  from 
fits  during  his  babyhood.  He  had  no  eyebrows, 
and  where  the  eyebrows  should  have  been, 
there  were  faint  red  marks,  that  increased  in 
redness  whenever  he  was  either  embarrassed  or 
excited.  He  was  naturally  pale  and  sickly- 
looking  ;  but  to-day  there  were  two  bright,  hectic 
spots  upon  his  cheeks,  owing  to  a  visit  to  the 
Tomahawk  prior  to  meeting  Myra.  Let  this 
be  said  to  his  credit,  he  was  scrupulously  neat, 
although  his  tastes  were  flashy.  He  wore,  on 
this  occasion,  a  new  black  suit  of  the  latest  cut, 
a  blue  tie,  with  a  white  pansy  on  it ;  a  set  of 


green  bone  studs,  with  a  red  monogram  ;  and 
a  pair  of  puri^le  kid  gloves. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Myra,"  he 
said,  taking  ofi'  his  hat  by  the  crown — school- 
boy fashion — "and  I  wanted  to  get  here  so 
much,  that  I  took  an  earlier  train,  and  got  here 
at  five  o'clock.  And  oh,  please,  won't  you 
walk  out  on  the  turnpike  as  far  as  the  resting- 
stones  ?  there  is  no  hurry  about  getting  home  ; 
you  know  I  will  take  good  care  of  you." 

Myra  saw  he  was  making  convulsive  efforts 
to  be  both  gallant  and  grammatical.  It  was 
only  a  little  thing  to  do  ;  Mr.  Jordan  would 
not  need  the  ointment  until  night,  and  so  she 
went.  As  they  gained  the  turnpike  the  duck's 
true  notes  began  to  be  heard  ;  and  he  wandered 
back  to  the  old  theme — his  feelings  for  her — 
and  as  he  became  interested,  his  contempt  for 
Lindley  Murray  grew  more  and  more  profound, 
until  he  became  almost  insufferable.  But  she 
had  taken  the  duck  to  the  pond  herself,  and  she 
must  endure  his  cackle  until  she  found  out 
whether  the  missing  swan  would  again  come 
at  her  call.  She  had  perceived  a  package 
wrapped  in  white  paper,  and,  as  they  reached 
the  resting-stones,  he  took  it  from  under  his 
arm  and  made  her  aware  of  its  contents — a 
book  for  her,  bought  in  Boston. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  loudly  tells  the 
calibre  of  a  man  than  his  selection  of  books  ; 
and  this  was  Eliphalet  to  the  life.  It  was  a 
large  annual,  in  a  light  blue  binding,  with 
coarvse  mezzotint  engravings,  such  as  "The 
Gondolier's  Bride,"  the  "May  Queen,"  etc. 
etc.  ;  together  with  trashy  stories  and  feeble 
poetry. 

Myra's  heart  sickened  within  her.  "Why," 
she  thought,  "have  I  come  to  this?  after  the 
'  Lamartine'  from  Frank  Hamilton,  at  Christ- 
mas, and  the  legend  of  'The  Holy  Grail'  a 
few  Aveeks  ago.  You  are  very  kind,  Elipha- 
let," she  said,  "  to  do  so  much  for  me  when  you 
had  so  little  time  to  spare  in  the  city  ;  I  appre- 
ciate the  attention." 

The  words  were  kind,  for  she  was  beginning 
to  pity  him  ;  and,  much  to  her  surprise,  he  be- 
gan to  cry,  and  burst  out  afresh  with  the  tale 
of  his  unaltered  affection  for  her,  and  his  wrong 
generally  ;  how  he  was  going  to  the  devil  on  a 
straight  road  ;  how  Squire  Perkins  had  talked 
to  him,  and  the  young  minister  prayed  with 
him,  and  how  the  other  day,  when  he  had 
come  down  late  to  breakfast,  and  drank  five 
tumblers  of  water,  and  "hadn't  no  appetite  for 
nothing,"  ma  had  said  to  him:  " 'Liphalet ! 
what 's  got  inter  ye  ?  Can't  ye  eat  some  of  the 
liver  gravy  and  bread  ?  Y''ou  used  to  be  death 
on  it ;'  and  how  he  said,  '  Ma,  I  aint  got  no  heart 
ter  eat ;'  then  says  ma,  '  It 's  the  drink,  and  your 
thinking  so  much  about  that  girl.'  Aunt 
Nabby  was  a-frying  griddle-cakes  for  me  in 
the  kitchen ;  the  door  was  part  ways  open, 
and  she  hollers  out :  '  Sary  Samson  !  'tain't  no 
use  ter  talk  ter  that  misguided  boy ;  his  eyes  are 
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fixed  on  Jordan,  and  there  you  have  just  got 
to  leave  him  ;'  then  ma  says  :  *  Children  and 
fools  speaks  the  truth,'  and  she  set  down  with 
the  skimmer  in  her  hand,  and  cried  for  dear 
life.  Oh,  Miss  Myra  !"  he  added,'*  you  don't 
know  what  store  they  set  by  me  up  to  the  farm ; 
I  'm  the  very  apple  of  their  eyes.  T'other 
night  when  I  come  home,  as  I  hadn't  oughter 
come,  nor  no  other  man  that  means  to  say  his 
prayers,  they  never  said  a  scolding  word,  but 
run  round  for  me,  and  did  the  best  they  could." 
Then  he  actually  sobbed. 

A  woman's  tears  are  touching,  potent ;  but  a 
man's  are  terrible,  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul. 
Myra  felt  for  him  ;  and,  gently  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  she  said:  ''Eliphalet!  there  is 
a  better  path  for  you  to  walk  in,  if  you  would 
only  try  to  get  into  it.  I  can  never  go  with 
you,  that  is  impossible.  But  there  is  Molly 
"White  ;  she  is  a  nice,  tidy  girl — and  a  religious 
girl — you  know  you  were  very  fond  of  her  at 
one  time.  I  think  she  really  liked  you  ;  and,  if 
you  try  and  behave  youself,  I  dare  say  she 
would  be  willing  to  have  some  little  under- 
standing with  you  for  the  future — take  you  on 
trial,  in  fact." 

*'  I  know  what  path  you  mean, "  said  he,  chok- 
ing ;  "you  mean  past  old  Dankins's,  just  here 
to  the  right,  through  Love  Lane,  by  Butternut 
Grove  ;  but  I  'm  afraid  of  old  Towser,  the  bull- 
dog. TJiere  's  t\to  things  I  own  up  to  being 
afraid  of,  Dankins's  Towser  and  a  gun.  I  was 
always  scared  at  a  gun.  I  take  it  from  mother  ; 
she  was  always  jvist  so  ;  no  matter  if  it  hadn't 
no  lock,  nor  stock,  nor  barrel ;  and  pray  don't 
talk  about  Molly  White's  a-goin'  along ;  I 
don't  care  for  her  now  !  she  's  got  an  awful  big 
foot,  is  an  everlasting  talker,  with  a  voice  like 
a  rasp." 

"O  heavens!"  thought  Myra,  "will  John 
Chinaman  understand  nothing  but  plain  En- 
glish?" So  she  made  another  attempt.  "I 
mean  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  as  you  were  once, 
an  innocent  little  steady  fellow,  with  some 
good  girl  for  a  wife." 

"  Oh,  now  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  he, 
smiling  faintly ;  "  you  want  me  to  just  break  off 
from  going  up  to  the  hotel,  and  to  that  low 
tavern  the  Tomahawk ;  go  to  prayer-meeting 
with  ma,  as  I  used  to,  and  behave  myself 
generally." 

"Yes,"  said  Myra,  "  that 's  it !  Try  to  learn 
how  to  say  no  !  and  you  will  soon  see  that  it  is 
a  brave  thing,  a  brave  lesson." 

"Isn't  there  some  one  who  says  the  bravest 
thing  is  to  keep  away?"  replied  Eliphalet. 

This  was  his  construction  of  "  Discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor." 

It  amused  Myra  ;  and  her  laugh  rang  out  on 
the  summer  air  with  a  merry  tinkle. 

"There!"  said  Eliphalet,  "that's  the  way 
you  laugh  when  you  are  with  Frank  Hamil- 
ton ;  you  are  just  like  a  little  bird.    I  don't  be- 


lieve, but  at  this  moment  you  would  have  me 
if  he  didn't  stand  in  the  path." 

"Mr.  Hamilton's  name  is  not  to  be  men- 
toined  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
whatever,"  said  Myra  tartly. 

"Now,"  said  Eliphalet,  throwing  himself  on 
the  grass  beside  her,  "now.  Miss  Myra,  I  have 
only  this  to  say  :  just  promise  to  think  about 
what  I  have  said  ;  I  give  you  a  month  to  do  it 
in  ;  say  Myra,  oh  do  !  But  just  hear  all  I  '11  do 
for  you,  perhaps  that 's  best :  If  you  will  change 
your  name  for  mine  before  winter,  I  '11  give 
you  the  handsomest  dimun  solitary  in  Boston. 
No  man  shall  beat  me  on  it ;  I  've  got  the 
money,  and  T  can  do  it.  You  shall  have  a 
black  velvet  barskeen,  as  many  silk  dresses  as 
you  want,  a  horse  hair  shawl — no,  I  mean  a 
camel's  hair  shawl,  and  plenty  of  bunnets. 
Just  think  of  that,  Myra  !"  here  he  attempted 
to  take  her  hand  ;  this  she  refused  him,  by 
putting  it  in  her  x^ocket,  saying  :  "No  ;  I  will 
not  permit  you  !"  Then  he  begged  for  a  reply 
to  his  thii'd  proposal,  and  she  said,  calmly  and 
determinedly:  "I  will  take  less  time  than  a 
month  ;  you  shall  have  your  answer  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight." 

Before  she  could  make  any  resistance,  Eli- 
phalet had  sprung  from  his  position,  and,  with 
his  arm  clasped  tightly  about  her,  was  i)ouring 
a  shower  of  kisses  upon  her  lips  and  cheeks. 
Their  backs  were  turned  to  the  road,  or  they 
would  have  seen  a  figure  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  Canfield,  a  little  settlement  just 
about  two  miles  from  Goldsborough.  It  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  in  a  gray  suit  and  Derby, 
and  was  no  other  than  Frank  Hamilton.  He 
had  a  paper  package  that  looked  very  much 
like  a  quantity  of  law  documents  ;  there  was  no 
mistaking  him.  As  he  came  up  to  them  at  the 
moment  when  Eliphalet  was  bestowing  his 
eager  caresses,  there  was  no  mistaking  who  he 
meant  when  he  said,  in  clear  accents:  "Dis- 
gusting girl !" 

Poor  Myra  !  she  had  been  held  so  firmly  that 
she  could  neither  move  nor  cry  aloud  ;  but,  with 
a  violent  wrench,  she  managed  to  free  herself ; 
and  taking  down  a  bar,  she  crawled  under,  and 
flew  across  the  fields  like  a  wounded  redbreast 
to  its  nest.  This  brought  Eliphalet  to  his 
senses  ;  and  throwing  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  clutching  the  grass,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
despair.  He  knew  that  all  was  over  now — 
all  hope  gone,  as  far  as  Myra  was  concerned. 
It  had  been  to  him  like  "  a  picnic  to  Butterniit 
Grove  ;"  he  knew  that  he  might  live  to  go 
again,  and  he  might  not ;  so  he  had  made  the 
most  of  it,  and  must  now  take  the  consequences. 
Had  Myra  only  taken  the  road  to  the  left,  she 
would  have  seen  Frank  Hamilton  taking  a 
roundabout  way  to  the  hotel,  walking  very 
slowly,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart ;  all  would  have  been  exj)lained — 
all  set  right  in  a  moment ;  but  thus  it  is.  Some 
one  has  written  that  "our  lives  are  hinged  on 
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ifs."  Myra  hardly  knew  how  she  reached 
home  ;  but  the  first  thing  she  clearly  realized, 
was  that  her  father  was  asking  her  something 
about  the  ointment,  and  also  what  had  kept 
her  so  long,  in  his  usual  kind  tone.  She  spoke 
of  her  meeting  Eliphalet,  of  her  walking  with 
him  to  the  resting-stones,  and  howimi^ortunate 
he  was  ;  but  the  main  facts  were  carefully  with- 
held— her  own  folly,  Elijihalet's  kisses,  and 
the  appearance  of  Frank  Hamilton  upon  the 
scene.  Her  rapid  breathing  and  hurried  man- 
ner were  easily  accounted  for  by  what  little  she 
had  told,  and  Mr.  Jordan  remained  satisfied. 
As  soon  as  Myra  gained  her  room  she — fainted, 
I  suppose  you  think.  No,  she  did  not ;  she  sat 
do\\Ti  and  thought ;  and  then  she  arose,  and 
going  to  her  desk,  took  therefrom  a  bundle  of 
notes,  and  a  sketch  of  a  seat  under  the  trees  at 
Butternut  Grove,  and  taking  down  the  fire- 
board,  she  threw  them  in  the  fireplace,  touched 
a  match  to  them,  and  burned  them  to  gray 
ashes.  Then  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow,  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  If  it  had  only  been  a 
miountain  pass,  and  a  knight  in  armor  had  rid- 
den by  on  a  milk-white  Arab  steed,  had  clasped 
his  hands  upon  his  breast,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences and  the  bridle — after  the  manner  of 
"ye  knights  of  old" — she  could  have  borne  it. 
Had  he  gazed  ujion  her  with  piercing  eyes,  and 
in  melancholy  tones  said,  as  he  reined  in  his 
Abdallah,  or  Selim,  or  Fatima  :  *'  Oh,  maiden, 
thou  hast  grieved  me  sore  !  I  will  ne'er  see  thy 
face  again  ;  I  will  get  me  to  yonder  abbey,  and, 
before  to-morrow's  dawn,  become  a  cowled 
monk."  Then  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing interesting  in  it ;  but  for  Frank  Hamilton 
to  come  from  the  Canfield  settlement  along  the 
turnpike  on  foot  in  his  office  suit,  and  say,  in 
his  usual  voice,  "Disgusting  girl !"  it  was  un- 
bearable ;  and,  in  Yaiikee  parlance,  "perfectly 
awful."  She  felt  that  she  was  not  "a  disgust- 
ing girl ;"  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  nu.r- 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  fully  in- 
structed in  the  Westminster  Catechism ;  she 
went  to  the  Congregational  Church,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  twice  a  day,  and  to  prayer-meeting 
once  a  week  ;  and  tried  to  regulate  her  daily 
life  with  religious  principle,  and  it  was  the  last 
expression  to  apply  to  her. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  sent  an  emphatic 
"  No,  it  can  never  be  !"  to  Eliphalet  Samson, 
and  just  as  she  was  sealing  the  envelope,  Mar- 
garet came  to  say  that  Loury  Skinner  wanted 
to  see  her. 

Loury  was  no  other  than  Lorania  Skinner, 
an  excellent  woman,  who  had  nursed  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan in  her  last  sickness  ;  and,  as  she  was  single, 
had  time  to  always  make  herself  useful  to  the 
Jordans  in  many  ways,  too  manifold  to  re- 
count. Myra  had  her  come  up  stairs  ;  and  as 
she  came  in  she  shut  the  door  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and,  before  she  was  fairly  seated,  burst 
forthwith  her  tale.     "O,  Myry !  Myry  !  what 


is  all  this  Dankins  has  telled  ter  Tallman's, 
this  morning  ?  I  was  in  there  a-getting  a  gar- 
ding  rake,  when  who  should  come  in  but  old 
Dankins  with  a  lot  of  tomatoes  ;  he  went  to  the 
back  of  the  store,  to  the  desk,  and  I  heerd  him 
a-telling  a  long  riggymerole  to  them  that  was 
standing  there,  to  this  effect:  *Larse  night,' 
sez  he,  *  I  was  a-goin'  from  the  hotel — where  I 
had  an  arrant — and  jest  as  I  was  agin  the 
restin'-stuns  on  the  pike,  I  thought  I  heerd 
suthin'  a-groanin*.  'Twas  'bout  eight  o'clock,' 
sez  Dankins,  *  and  purty  duskish  ;  and  though 
I  kept  a-lookin'  I  couldn't  see  nothin',  so  I 
stopped  the  chaise  and  my  boss  FrankKn 
Peerse,  and  got  out ;  and  what  should  I  see 
a-stretched  along  the  road,  a-clingin'  to  the 
stuns,  but  a  human  figger  ;  sez  I,  "  somebody 's 
drunk  or  swounded."  I  turned  ujj  the  face, 
and,  sez  I,  "  'Liphalet  Samson  !  why,  I  want  ter 
know  ?"  He  'd  kinder  fainted  like,  and  when  he 
had  his  face  turned  up  where  the  good  air  could 
come  to  it,  he  begun  to  come  to.  I  got  him  into 
my  chaise,  and  kept  right  on  till  I  come  to  the 
Willow  Farm,  see  his  mother,  and  telled  her 
the  circumstances,  and  see  him  ter  bed.'  Then, 
Myry,  he  dropped  his  voice  a  leetle— Dankins 
is  a  good  creeter — and,  sez  he,  '  From  the  time 
I  tuk  him  up,  to  ther  time  I  left  him,  he  done 
nothin'  but  kick  like  grievous,  and  say  "Myry 
Jordan  !  Myry  Jordan !  Myry  Jordan !" '  'Twas 
very  unpleasant  to  me  to  hear  your  name  so 
free  to  Tallman's,  so  I  jest  tuk  the  rake  and 
come  right  over  here  ;  and  what  is  it  all  about, 
Myry,  child  ;  dew  tell  me,  carnt  ye?" 

"Lory,"  said  Myra,  sadly,  "you  have  been 
almost  a  mother  to  me,  and  loved  me  ever  since 
I  was  a  baby ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you ;  you  must 
excuse  me,  and  silence  their  tongues  somehow. 
I  would  tell  you  if  I  could,  but  it  is  impossible. 
I  can  only  tell  you  this  ;  I  am  very  unhappy. 
I  wish  I  could  get  into  a  boat  and  drift  away 
somewhere ;  to  some  place  where  there  was 
no  one  but  papa  and  you,  and  dear,  little,  pretty 
children,  that  would  love  me  always,  and  never 
say  an  unkind  thing  to  me.  I  would  try  and 
be  useful,  and  die  among  them  and  go  to  Hea- 
ven, if  I  deserve  it.  I  am  so  tired  of  Golds- 
borough,  and  every  one  in  it."  Myra  was 
thinking  of  Bomola  ;  but  nurse  Skinner  had  no 
head  for  metaphor  or  sentiment,  so  she  said  : — 

"  O,  Myry,  don't ;  you  might  git  aground 
down  by  Canfield,  the  stream  is  so  shaller. 
What  put  such  an  idee  inter  yer  head?  If 
anybody  was  to  see  ye,  they  'd  think  ye  was 
crazy." 

There  was  much  more  said  on  both  sides,  and 
then  Loury  took  her  departure.  Immediately 
after  dinner  two  young  ladies  made  their  ap- 
pearance— Addie  Perkins,  and  the  Fletcher. 
They  were  by  no  means  backward  in  making 
known  their  errand  :  did  she  know  anything 
about  Frank  Hamilton?  Phebe  Wood  had 
sent  thei'e  in  a  hurry,  "there,"  meaning  the 
hotel— and  a  boy  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  left 
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in  the  morning  train  for  Boston  quite  suddenly. 
Phebe  wanted  a  piece  of  music  he  had  of  hers, 
and  she  thought  it  was  so  strange,  and  she  had  to 
come  to  their  house  to  ask  them ;  and  they  were 
very  much  surprised,  and  thought  they  would 
just  run  in  and  ask  her;  she  would  know,  if 
any  one,  as  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  movements. 

*'It  seems  doubly  strange,"  said  Addie  Per- 
kins, "because  he  asked  Belle  to  go  to  walk 
with  him,  and  she  made  an  engagement  for  this 
afternoon.  The  boy  said  that  he  left  no  word 
as  to  his  return ;  and  he  said  nothing  about  a 
note,  or  anything." 

*'  So  queer,"  said  Belle  Fletcher,  putting  the 
ivory  ball  of  her  parasol  into  her  mouth  at  the 
end  of  her  remark. 

Myra  saw  that  they  were  perfectly  innocent 
in  all  they  said,  and  simply  curious.  They  had 
heard  no  reports  from  Tallman's,  evidently, 
and  they  had  not  come  to  trouble  her  with 
that;  this  was  one  comfort,  so  she  said:  ''I 
don't  know,  girls,  where  he  is,  I  am  sure  ;  you 
know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend 
to.  Perhaps  he  had  a  despatch  last  evening 
that  called  him  away  immediately.  I  don't 
know  that  he  had,  remember;  I  only  say  I 
think  it  extremely  probable." 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Addie  Perkins,  "perhaps 
that  is  it. ' ' 

Myra's  total  want  of  excitement  was  a  damp- 
er ;  and  they  looked  at  each  other,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  How  silly  we  all  were  to  come,  don't 
you  think  so?" 

As  they  were  leaving.  Belle  Fletcher  turned 
back,  and  said  to  Myra,  as  she  stood  at  the 
gate  :  "I  hope  you  don't  feel  unkindly  towards 
me  on  account  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  attentions  to 
me  since  I  have  been  staying  here  ;  I  couldn't 
prevent  them,  you  know." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should," 
said  Myra,  promptly  and  politely;  "nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  accept 
any  attention  Mr.  Hamilton  could  show  you. 
He  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  it  very  pleasant 
to  young  ladies  wherever  he  may  be.  I  can 
readily  understand  your  finding  him  very 
agreeable." 

Then  Miss  Fletcher  kissed  her,  and  said  she 
was  a  "dear,  good,  noble  girl." 

Myra  had  hoisted  all  the  banners  and  waved 
all  the  flags  in  her  possession,  to  bewilder  the 
enemy,  and  the  effort  had  exhausted  her.  These 
girls  meant  well,  but  they  had  neither  tact  nor 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  she  wished  they  had 
kept  away.  She  walked  up  and  down  her 
room  saying,  "Gone,  gone,  gone  away!  and 
never  said  anything  to  me,  or  requested  any 
explanation  ;  what  must  he  think  of  me  ?  and 
what  did  he  mean  by  the  conduct  that  led  me 
to  such  a  result?" 

The  first  day  of  September  came,  and  Myra 
opened  her  little  school  again.  Frank  Hamil- 
ton had  *not  made  his  appearance  as  yet.  Miss 
Fletcher  had  gone  to  West  Point,  and  the  Per- 


kins girls  with  her,  accompanied  by  some  mar- 
ried lady  from  Boston  to  take  care  of  them ; 
and  Ben  was  going  to  join  them  in  a  few  days. 
This  opening  of  her  school  again  was  an  irk- 
some thing  to  Myra,  and  the  children  unusually 
troublesome.  All  nice  little  ones  in  the  main  ; 
but  as  their  short  fortnight  had  put  them  back 
some  degrees,  it  took  two  or  three  days  to  get 
them  in  trim  once  more. 

One  afternoon  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Myra  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Per- 
kins. Little  Bessie  Tilinghast  had  been  ailing 
all  the  morning,  and  Myra  was  obliged  to  take 
her  up  and  hold  her  in  her  arms,  until  she  was 
completely  tired  out;  and,  as  she  saw  Mrs. 
Perkins  toiling  along  the  street,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  was  too  much  !  but  it  was  Friday.  Sim- 
day  would  soon  come  ;  that  blessed  day  of  rest. 
And,  as  Mrs.  Perkins's  visits  were  rare,  and 
somewhat  of  an  undertaking,  she  nerved  her- 
self, and  went  to  the  door  to  meet  her.  Mrs. 
Perkins  had  come  all  the  way  from  home  in  a 
pair  of  bronze  kid  slippers,  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  get  to  her  haven  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she 
was  comfortably  seated  in  a  comfortable  rock- 
ing-chair, she  at  once  unfolded  her  budget  of 
news  and  gossip.  First,  the  girls  were  coming 
home  to-morrow,  and  had  been  enjoying  them- 
selves so  much  at  West  Point ;  second,  that 
she  had  stopped  at  the  Tilinghasts'  and  found 
Dr.  Nelson  there,  who  said  little  Bessie  was 
coming  down  with  scarlet  fever.  This  was 
pleasant  for  Myra,  as  she  never  had  the  scarlet 
fever,  and  Bessie  had  scarcely  been  out  of  her 
lap  during  the  morning.  Then  she  spoke  of 
Eliphalet  Samson's  illness  ;  that  he  was  mend- 
ing, but  very  weak  still,  that  he  took  her  re- 
fusal terribly  hard,  etc.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  Eliphalet's  stay  "under  the  greenwood 
tree"  gave  him  a  severe  cold,  attended  by  some 
fever  and  slight  delirium.  Although  the  con- 
jectures were  many,  the  real  true  "  tale  of  the 
turnpike"  was  never  known  in  Goldsborough. 
After  this,  Mrs.  Perkins  tied  her  bonnet  strings 
a  little  tighter,  and  then  her  mission  to  the 
Jordans'  was  made  manifest.  "  Haint  Frank 
Hamilton  ever  come  here,  or  sent  you  a  note  or 
anything?"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  condolence 
and  with  the  kindest  intentions.  "No,"  said 
Myra,  "he  has  not;  in  fact,  Mrs.  Perkins, 
there  is  some  slight  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself;  it  may  be  all  cleared 
up,  and  it  may  not ;  however  it  may  be  it  is  for 
the  best,  and  there  I  must  leave  it." 

"My  darlin'  child,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  tak- 
ing an  unruly  pin  of  her  collar  and  putting  it 
in  her  mouth,  "you  don't  know  how  much  we 
talk  about  it  up  to  the  house  ;  hardly  a  day 
passes  but  we  tell  some  one  how  he  had  acted 
towards  you,  after  bein'  so  intimate.  Tilly 
says  she  understands  just  how  you  must  feel ; 
how  she  should  feel  if  any  flirt  had  flown  oft'  in 
Mr.  Hamilton's  style  ;  and  then,  oh  my,  how 
he  trained  it  with  Bell  Fletcher  !" 
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"Please  don't,  Mrs.  Perkins,"  said  Myra, 
thrown  off  her  guard. 

"No,  dear  girl,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to,"  she  re- 
plied; "but  this  much  I  must  say,  because  I 
know  it  will  comfort  you.  Father  says  if  he 
comes  back,  there  is  one  house  where  he  won't 
never  be  received  ;  if  he  comes  back  to  never 
go  away  again,  and  if  he  meets  him  in  the 
street  elsewhere,  he  means  to  have  a  talk  with 
him,  and  tell  him  so  ;  husband  pities  you  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  You  see,  you  are  just 
like  one  of  us.  I  shall  never  forget  the  time 
you  had  the  measles  at  our  house,  and  I  made 
you  sage  tea  with  my  own  hands  ;  and  Lory 
Skinner  and  me  sit  by  you  over  night,  rubbing 
you,  a-keepin*  the  breath  in  your  body,  and 
your  poor  pa  a-walkin'  up  and  down  the  sitting- 
room  ;  'tain't  strange  we  set  such  store  by  you. " 

"I  remember  it  all,"  said  Myra:  "your 
kindness  to  a  little  motherless  girl  will  never 
be  forgotten,"  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she 
spoke;  "but  if,"  she  continued,  "you  now 
wish  to  do  me  another  kindness  and  favor,  do 
not  say  anything  more  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
either  among  yourselves,  or  elsewhere  ;  and, 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  don't  let  Mr.  Perkins  or 
Ben  ever  say  a  word  in  regard  to  it  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  should  they  chance  to  meet  in  any 
place  ;  it  is  much  kinder  to  me  I  assure  you." 

"Certainly!"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "certainly, 
my  child,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  I  can't  answer 
for  father  ;  he  thought  he  caught  sight  of  him 
t'other  day  on  Boston  Common,  and,  ses  he  to 
me  when  he  come  home  :  '  Ma  !  I  only  wish 
I  'd  had  the  carriage  whip  along,  I  'd  a-paid  up 
scores  for  Myra  Jordan  !'  You  say  your  own 
father  don't  know  Avhat  the  trouble  is  ;  well, 
I  must  say,  that  is  curious  !  I  thought  families 
never  had  no  secrets  from  one  another.  There 
never  was  a  truer  saying  than  'Live  and 
learn.'  "  By  this  time  Mrs.  Perkins  had  risen 
to  go;  and,  on  the  piazza,  she  gave  Myra  a 
kiss,  with  a  pin  and  a  cardamom  seed  in  her 
mouth  ;  a  good  woman  she  Avas  indeed,  but 
very  obtuse,  and  very  absent-minded. 

This  had  been  a  day  of  reminders  ;  for  very 
-early  that  morning  the  milk  boy  had  brought 
lier  the  Annual,  soaked  by  the  rain  and  warped 
by  the  sun ;  said  he  found  it  in  some  of  his 
rambles  just  among  the  bushes  behind  the 
resting  stones  on  the  turnpike.  Eliphalet  pro- 
bably threw  it  there  before  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  misery. 

Saturday  was,  as  usual,  a  busy  time  to  Myra  ; 
but  evening  came  at  length,  and  she  watched 
the  sun  go  down,  and  thought  many  long,  long 
•thoughts.  They  sat  upon  the  piazza,  her  father 
.and  herself,  and  Myra,  silently  and  mentally, 
mused  on  the  events  of  the  past  months. 
"  How  fxitile  my  stratagem  !  how  short-lived  my 
scheme  !"  she  inwardly  exclaimed.  She  fully 
realized  her  want  of  faith  in  that  power  that 
"doeth  all  things  Avell,"  and  she  felt  the  pick- 
ing of  a  little  raven  upon  her  heart ;  he  had 


come  with  the  "decoy  duck"  and  had  never 
flown  away,  and  he  cried  "Nevermore!"  at 
every  stroke  of  his  sharp  bill.  They  had  been  sit- 
ting in  silence,  and  Mr.  Jordan  spoke  to  her  of 
her  little  trouble  as  he  had  never  done  before  ; 
but  with  his  usual  tenderness  and  refinement  of 
feeling.  "  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that 
this  vexation  of  yours  is  j^reying  upon  you  be- 
yond your  endurance.  I  do  not  seek  to  pry 
into  the  cause  ;  I  know  as  well  as  I  wish  that 
both  you  and  Frank  are  laboring  under  a  great 
mistake,  owing  to  some  dependence  upon  your- 
selves, beyond  what  you  were  able  to  carry 
out.  I  always  deemed  him  a  manly  fellow  ;  I 
cannot  feel  I  am  deceived  in  saying  I  do  not 
think  he  could  be  guilty  of  anything  harsh  or 
brutal  to  any  one.  Dej)end  upon  it,  he  will 
come  back  and  enliven  the  old  homestead  once  ^ 

more.  If  not,"  said  he,  "my  child  must  re- 
member this  :  the  events  of  our  lives  are  never 
accidental,  and  the  sorrow  of  to-day  returns  for 
a  thanksgiving  on  the  morrow. '  There  are 
many  good  men  in  the  world,  my  love  !  Bear 
in  mind  that  your  sphere  has  been  limited ; 
but  whether  my  daughter  is  a  happy  wife,  '  a 
joyful  mother  of  children,'  or  a  single  woman, 
I  know  she  will  be  good  and  useful ;  I  know 
she  will  see  where  The  Christ  walks  ;  I  know 
that  she  Tvill  enjoy  '  the  rest  that  remains  for 
the  people  of  God.*  I  remember  what  words 
your  mother  said  to  me  when  I  rebelled  and 
could  not  bear  the  yoke  of  my  affliction.  ,>  As 
rhe  lay  upon  her  dying-bed,  she  turned  to- 
wards me,  and,  taking  my  hand  and  pressing 
it  to  her  breast,  she  said,  gently  :  '  Arthur ! 
is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  is  there  no  physi- 
cian there  ?'  "  and,  folding  Myra's  shawl  about 
her,  Mr.  Jordan  wisely  left  her  to  herself. 

Acceptable  words  of  comfort ;  they  sank  deep 
into  her  heart.  Again  she  thought  of  Komola, 
and  of  Savanarola,  and  she  murmured  to  her- 
self:  "I  will  go  back  to  Florence  !  I  will  be 
guided !"  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
the  scalding  tears  came  to  her  relief.  She  was 
so  absorbed  in  herself  that  the  slight  click  of 
the  garden  gate  was  unheeded  by  her.  A  rapid 
step  came  up  the  gravel  walk,  some  one  passed 
their  arm  around  her ;  a  well  known  voice 
said:  "Myra,  I  am  a  miserable  brute;  for 
God's  sake  don't  run  away."  There  was  a  per- 
fume stealing  up  from  the  lingering  mignio-  ■ 
nette,  and  a  sound  of  awakened  doves  in  the  I 
cot  under  the  old  apple-tree.  A  flre-fiy  flew 
past  and  beamed  out  his  tiny  lantern  :  "Aha  !*' 
said  he,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "then  the  old 
story  Avas  told  again,  though  *  not  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'  " 

Then  came  the  explanation,  and  the  name  of 
the  peacemaker  brought  to  light  no  other  than 
Eliphalet  Samson.  Only  the  morning  before 
Frank  received  a  note  from  him  ;  and,  as  they 
stood  by  the  parlor  lamp  and  Myra  perused 
the  contents,  she  blessed  the  feeble  hnnd  that 
so  honestly  penned  it.    It  was  as  follows  •«- 
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"\yiLLOW  FAEM. 

"My  Dear  Hamilton:  I've  ben  seek; 
I'm  a-gittin'  better  now.  I  would  a- written 
long  time  ago,  but  I  hain't  had  the  head  ;  and, 
-when  I  could  have  said  anything  about  it,  I 
didn't  want  to,  becos  I  thought  it  best  to  keep 
the  thing  quiet.  I  ain't  engaged  to  Myra  Jor- 
dan ;  I  didn't  kiss  her  that  time  becos  she  let 
ine,  but  becos  I  couldn't  help  it.  She  wouldn't 
even  let  me  hold  her  hand.  I  hope  I  ain't  too 
late  now  to  make  it  all  right ;  I  am  sorry  about 
it  all.  Now,  Hamilton  !  I  guess  the  best  thing 
for  you  is  to  go  and  make  u.p  with  Myra,  for  she 
is  a  nice  young  lady,  and  I  guess  she  is  pretty 
considerably  tired  on  account  of  this  fuss.  You 
will  be  glad  of  it  when  you  have  done  it  all  up 
fair  and  square,  I  guess.  And  say,  old  fellow ! 
would  you  just  step  into  Flaxham's  and  see  if 
there  is  anything  new  in  ties,  or  scarfs,  or  studs, 
and  let  me  know  ?  And,  if  you  don't  mind,  git 
one  of  them  candy  boxes  (I  can't  spell  them) 
for  Myra,  and  I  '11  make  it  straight  when  I  see 
you.  Perhaps  this  may  help  to  make  it  smooth. 
Give  my  best  respects  to  Myra  ;  tell  her  I  hope 
she  will  excuse  me.  I  hope  to  have  a  smoke 
soon.  You  can  have  the  candy  thing  charged 
at  Erlach's — they  know  me.  Go  to  Myra  as 
soon  as  you  can  ;  she  is  a  lovely  girl,  and  you 
have  ben  doing  the  proud  long  enough,  I  guess. 
I  am  just  the  same, 
Eliphalet  Randall,  Samson." 

**Poor  fellow!"  said  Myra.  "Poor  boy! 
would  that  all  had  his  sense  of  justice,  all  were 
the  gentleman  at  heart.  Kind  hearts  are  more 
than  coronets,  and  simple  faith  than  Norman 
blood  !"  she  added,  as  she  folded  the  note  and 
restored  it  to  its  envelope.  Then  came  ques- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  his  flirtation  with 
Miss  Fletcher,  and  Frank's  reply  was  to  this 
effect.  He  was  doubtful,  Myra  guarded ;  when, 
just  after  their  arrival  at  the  Perkins',  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  to  make  Miss  Bell  "  a  sounding 
line  ;"  thinking  that  Myra,  with  her  simi)le, 
country  education,  would  soon  tell  "  how  many 
fathoms,"  from  her  side  of  the  shij).  "I  sup- 
pose I  was  too  stux)id  for  anything,"  he  said  ; 
*but  I  had  no  conception  you  were  suffering 
so  much,  my  dear  girl !  I  thought  you  were 
enjoying  Folger's  platitudes  astonishingly  ;  you 
were  as  quiet  as  a  kitten ;  and  so  I  went  on 
deeper  and  deeper,  trying  to  test  you.  Then  a 
fiend  got  into  me  ;  and  I  suppose  I  behaved 
badly,  brutally.  I  thought  as  you  did  not  care 
for  me,  I  might  as  well  go  on  and  finish  the 
game  with  that  dreadful  Fletcher,  ugh  !"  said 
he,  shuddering.  "  She  told  me  she  shot  a  robin 
singing  on  a  peach-tree  in  full  bloom." 

"Why,  I  thought,"  said  Myra,  "that  you 
liked  to  sec  a  woman  carry  a  gun  occasionally. 
I  think  I  heard  you  say  so  once." 

"Did  I  ever  make  such  a  remark?"  said 
Frank,  musingly,  "did  I  ever  say  anything  so 
insane?  What  tenacious  memories  women 
have  !  Well,  if  I  did,  I  was  in  some  abnormal 
state,  that  had  better  be  forgotten ;  and,  to  con- 
tinue with  what  I  was  saying,  the  day  I  went 
to  Canfield,  I  was  thinking,  as  I  walked  along, 
how  absurd  I  was,  how  unmanly  I  was  behav- 
ing; and  I  was  making  uj)  my  mind  to  come 


and  tell  my  story,  when  the  unlooked-for  scene 
I  came  upon,  between  Eliphalet  and  you,  gave 
me  such  a  shock,  that,  scarcely  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  took  my  gun  the  next  moridng,  gave 
my  office  boy  a  vacation,  and  started  for  Moore- 
head.  God  only  knows  all  I  suffered  in  my 
efforts  not  to  care,  and  to  forget  you.  I  thought 
if  yon  could  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  that 
unfortunate  boy,  you  were  doing  no  differently 
from  many  other  women  as  clear-headed,  as 
good,  as  sweet  as  yourself.  I  tried  not  to 
blame  you  ;  I  had  never  said  anything  beyond 
gallantry  to  you,  I  had  no  right  to  complain  ; 
and  then  I  knew  Eliphalet  had  the  Willow 
Farm  in  his  own  right,  an  outside  hundred 
thousand,  and  could  give  you  many  things  that 
could  never  come  from  me  ;  and  so  I  sat  down 
with  my  misery,  and  tried  to  look  at  it  as 
calmly  as  any  man  would  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  that,  during  my  isolation  and 
exile  at  Moorehead,  I  smoked  more  cigars  and 
broke  more  pipes  than  would  furnish  Johnny 
Schmoker  for  his  lifetime.  Well,  curiosity  soon 
overpowered  me  ;  I  longed  to  see  you  and  that 
*  preux  chevalier'  together.  I  knew  I  must  go 
back  to  Goldsborough,  and  so  I  wended  my 
way  to  the  '  hub. '  As  I  was  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  Revere,  thinking  what  a  lump  I  had 
in  my  throat,  I  saw  a  young  fellow  making  his 
way  across  the  street  to  me,  and  in  a  moment 
recognized  him  as  Wilkins'  oldest  clerk,  I^an- 
forth. 

"  'Mr.  Hamilton,'  said  he,  *I  am  very  glad 
to  find  you,  for  Samson  has  requested  me  to 
look  for  you  everywhere,  as  he  has  something 
very  particular  to  say  to  you.' 

"  '  To  say  to  me  !'  I  answered,  for  although  I 
was  always  on  familiar  friendly  terms  with 
Eliphalet,  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  imagine 
what  piece  of  special  confidence  he  had  in  store 
for  my  hearing. 

"'Yes,'  said  Danforth,  'he  has  been  sick, 
and  the  other  day  when  I  went  up  to  the  farm, 
he  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  con- 
cerning you.  I  had  just  been  down  here,  and 
he  inquired  very  anxiously  to  know  if  I  saw 
anything  of  you.  I  told  him  no  ;  but  that  I 
was  going  again  this  week,  to  look  up  ribbons, 
and  would  make  it  a  point  to  try  and  find  you, 
if  in  Boston,  if  it  was  anything  of  importance 
to  him.  He  was  wonderfully  close-mouthed 
for  him  ;  wouldn't  tell  me  the  business,  or  give 
me  a  line  of  writing,  but  he  just  turned  over  in 
bed,  and,  says  he,  "Jim  Danforth,  if  you  don't 
find  Hamilton,  my  head  will  bust ;  and  if  you 
do  find  him,  tell  him  to  please  stay  where  he  is 
until  he  hears  from  me,  and  that  won't  be  long, 
if  I  'm  not  mistaken."  ' 

"After  Danforth  left,  I  racked' my  braitf  to 
think  what  it  all  meant.  I  happened  to  re- 
member his  once  borrowing  five  dollars  of  me, 
and  as  he  had  neglected  to  pay  me,  ])erhaps  it 
was  woi'rying  him.  I  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else  :  such  a  happy  lover  !    This  morning 
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I  received  this  crude  epistle,  and  took  the  train 
as  soon  as  possible.  Not  knowing  how  I  should 
be  received,  I  have  been  meditating  some  few 
hours  on  the  best  mode  of  approach,  and  finally- 
decided  on  *  pleading  guilty,'  and  throwing  my- 
self on  your  mercy.  To  return  to  that  horrible 
Fletcher  ;  I  can't  define  the  position  she  occu- 
pied to  me.  I  can't  find  a  name  for  her  ;  but  I 
know  I  was  most  wretchedly  bored,  and  did 
not  find  her  as  useful  as  I  had  hoped." 

"Why,"  said  Myra,  "how  stupid  you  are, 
Frank  !  she  was  '  A  Decoy  Duck,'  like  Elipha- 
let,  don't  you  see?" 

"A  bright  thought,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "and 
now,"  said  he,  somewhat  gravely,  "Myra,  dear, 
there  may  be  some  long  waiting  before  the  wed- 
ding-day ;  the  loaves  and  fishes  not  being  very 
abundant  just  yet.  I  am  so  anxious  to  have 
you  visit  my  mother  in  New  York ;  she  is  the 
sweetest  person  in  a  widow's  cap  that  you  ever 
saw.  At  all  events,  whatever  we  do,  no  '  De- 
coy Ducks'  shall  swim  upon  our  tranquil  lake  ; 
no  such  silly  birds  annoy  our  ears  with  their 
cackle.  Suppose  we  go  in  and  see  your  father 
now  ?  I  hope  he  does  not  utterly  despise  me, 
and  think  me  a  scamp  ;  you  know  that  I  am 
not ;"  and  he  drew  her  very  closely  to  him  as 
he  said  this. 

And  now  what  became  of  Eliphalet  Samson, 
Esq.,  of  the  Willow  Farm  ?  Well,  he  got  well 
quite  rapidly,  and  turned  over  a  new  leaf  com- 
pletely. His  wild  attack  was  nothing  that 
arose  from  innate  or  inherent  viciousness  ;  but 
proceeded  from  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of 
time,  reckless  companions  ;  a  desire  to  be  popu- 
lar, and  a  temporary  vexation,  that  required 
smoking  and  drawing  out ;  together  with  the 
abstract  idea  that  seems  to  pervade  the  minds 
of  many  medical  practitioners  when  they  dose 
with  calomel,  that  in  order  to  build  up,  you 
must  first  pull  down,  and  lie  for  a  certain  time 
in  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  salivation. 
The  first  thing  he  did,  after  his  recovery,  was 
to  look  out  for  a  wife,  and  off"ered  himself  to 
Lizzie  Smithson,  where  he  met  a  kind  but  an 
emphatic  "I  am  very  sorry,  but,  etc.  etc.,"  the 
staple  commodity  on  these  occasions.  Nothing 
daunted,  this  modern  Coelebs  wended  his  way 
to  Nelly  Euggles,  and  Avas  accepted.  Nelly  was 
just  nineteen,  and,  for  the  last  three  years,  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  district  school  in  Golds- 
borough.  Tired  of  drudging,  and  with  some  pet 
ideas  of  her  own  regarding  an  establishment, 
and  some  one  to  support  her  widow^ed  and  rheu- 
matic mother,  the  sight  of  Eliphalet  Samson 
was  the  "honey  that  lightened  her  eyes  ;"  and 
she  at  once  set  about  getting  ready  with  energy. 
They  were  married  before  Christmas,  and  al- 
though she  is  quick  and  quite  intelligent,  and 
Eliphalet  a  jog-trotter  and  very  obtuse,  still 
they  get  along  admirably,  although  they  give 
the  impression  that  "the  brindle  heifer  works 
best^iu  the  plough."    Nelly  has  a  "  dimun'  soli- 


tary" and  an  " emruld"  set roimd  with  "i3urls  ;" 
a  black  velvet  "barskeen,"  a  "camel's  hair 
shawl,"  with  a  border  that  is  "enough  to  do  you 
good  to  look  at,"  etc.  etc.  etc. ;  also  no  end  of 
silk  dresses,  and  plenty  of  "bunnets  !"  and  no 
young  lady  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
refuse  to  be  happy  under  all  these  nice  things, 
unless  she  is  endowed  with  that  troublesome 
article,  a  "tender  heart ;"  or  is,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "too  queer  for  anything."  She  has  also 
a  dashing  Eockaway  and  a  span  of  horses ;  and 
Eliphalet  a  little  light  wagon  and  a  Bucepha- 
lus of  his  own,  and  looks  very  sickly,  helpless, 
and  alarmed  whenever  he  takes  the  reins.  He 
often  dashes  past  Myra  and  Frank  as  they 
walk  in  the  gloaming,  and  taking  oft"  his  hat  by 
the  crown — denoting  amiability — he  smiles  and 
looks,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  See  what  you  lost 
by  not  getting  me — Eliphalet  Randall  Sam- 
son, Esq. 

The  annual  is  kept  as  a  memento  of  the  days 
of  folly.  Frank  often  turns  to  the  fly-leaf,  and 
says  that,  instead  of  "Myra  Jordan,  from  her 
devoted  E.  E,.  S,"  it  should  be  from  her  "De- 
coy Duck,  E.  E.  S." 

Frank's  practice  is  fast  getting  established  in 
Goldsborough  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  talents 
and  abilities  will  create  a  larger  sphere  at  some 
future  time.  An  uncle  has  promised  to  come 
forward  handsomely  on  the  wedding-day,  as  all 
rich  bachelor  uncles  ought  on  such  occasions  ; 
and  Myra  and  Frank  are  Avaiting  patiently  and 
happily,  and  they  hope  "  so  to  live  together  in 
this  life,  that,  in  the  world  to  come,  they  may 
have  life  everlasting." 

A  simply-told  story,  but  not  without  its 
moral;  it  is  this.  Although  "all  stratagems  Jj 
are  allowable  in  love  and  war,"  never  keep  a  ^ 
Decoy  Duck ;  they  are  not  only  "  Ugly  Ducks," 
but  they  generally  bring  with  them  either  a 
little  black  crow  or  a  croaking  raven,  and  they 
peck  and  pull  at  the  heart-strings  as  they  would 
at  angle  worms,  and  cause  many  tears  and 
much  tribulation. 


DESERTED. 


BY  MRS.  AV- 


The  river  flowed  with  the  light  on  its  breast, 

And  the  waves  went  glittering  by, 
And  a  glory  shone  in  the  golden  west, 
When  my  darling's  lips  to  my  own  were  pressed 

Under  the  evening  sky. 
Now  sad  and  lone  by  the  river  I  stray, 
For  my  love  hath  left  me  this  many  a  day- 
Left  me  to  droop  and  die. 

O  river,  run  far— O  river,  run  fast ! 

Oh  weeds,  float  out  to  the  sea  ! 
For  the  sun  hath  gone  down  on  my  beautiful  past, 
And  the  hopes  that  like  broad  on  the  waters  I  cast, 

Have  drifted  away  from  me ! 
So  my  dream  is  fled,  and  my  day  is  done ; 
Though  my  lips  still  murmur  the  name  of  one 

"Who  will  never  come  back  to  me  ! 
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CHRISTIE'S  NEW-YEAR'S  PARTY. 

BY   S.   ANNIE  FROST. 

I  SCARCELY  knew  how  to  spare  a  dollar. 
Spread  out  upon  the  little  table  before  me  was 
the  vast  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars,  every  penny 
of  my  savings  for  one  long  year,  and  the  New 
Year  would  open  in  two  more  days.  It  seemed 
so  little,  that  I  could  scarcely  make  myself  be- 
lieve that  I  could  take  out  the  crisp  ten  dollar 
bill  I  had  put  to  one  side.  Nobody  knew  I  had 
intended  to  give  Christie  a  New  Year's  gift,  no- 
body would  blame  me  or  feel  in  the  least  dis- 
appointed if  I  failed  to  do  so.  The  time  had 
been  when  I  could  give  presents  of  ten  times 
that  value  and  never  miss  the  sum ;  now  I  sat 
looking  at  the  bank-note  and  wondering  if  I 
could  make  my  last  winter's  bonnet  last  till 
spring,  if  my  boots  would  look  well  until  my 
next  quarterly  payments ;  and  if,  after  all, 
Christie  would  enjoy  the  party  so  very  much. 
And  then  I  saw  again  the  pretty  face  with  un- 
shed tears  in  the  large  brown  eyes  that  perused 
the  dainty  invitation,  and  heard  the  quivering 
voice  saying : — 

*'It  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  it,  mother ;  I  have 
nothing  fit  to  wear." 

Pretty  Christie  Burgess  was  the  daughter  of 
the  widow  lady  with  whom  I  boarded.  She 
had  i)assed  her  seventeenth  birthday,  and  was 
a  winsome,  bright  girl,  well  educated,  but  with- 
out remarkable  talents.  I  gave  her  lessons  on 
the  piano,  in  singing,  in  French,  in  part  pay- 
ment for  my  board  ;  and  being  the  only  boarder 
the  small  house  could  accommodate,  I  was  a 
confidential  friend  of  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, and  knew  that,  like  myself,  they  had  known 
better  days  ;  though,  unlike  me,  there  was  no 
bitter  tragedy  in  their  iiast  to  rise  vip  and  haunt 
them.  They  had  lost  a  husband  and  father  ten 
years  before,  and  from  sharing  a  large  salary 
he  earned  in  a  bank,  they  were  forced  to  earn 
their  own  support,  their  small  income  just  pay- 
ing the  rent  of  the  little  house.  Somewhere  in 
California  there  was  an  Uncle  Charles,  Mr. 
Burgess's  brother,  who  would  keep  them,  they 
were  sure,  had  he  known  their  circumstances, 
but  whose  address  they  could  not  tell,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  having  left  their  former 
handsome  home.  We  often  jested  about  the 
rich  uncle  in  California,  "just  like  a  novel 
hero,"  as  Christie  said ;  but  I  think  they  knew 
but  little  of  him  personally,  as  he  had  resided 

in  A previous  to  leaving  for  California,  and 

our  quiet  home  was  in  Cleveland. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Burgess's  former  friends  still 
\asited  her,  and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Wharton, 
had  sent  Christie  an  invitation  to  a  New  Year's 
party  at  her  house.  As  soon  as  it  was  posi- 
tively decided  that  she  could  not  go,  because  a 
new  evening  dress  could  not  be  thought  of,  the 
vSpirit  of  opposition  took  possession  of  me,  and 
I  resolved  upon  the  awful  extravagance  of  j^re- 
senting  the  pretty  girl  with  a  dress  for  a  New 


Year's  gift.  I  could  make  it  myself;  and, 
packed  away  in  my  trunk,  were  a  few  jewels 
that  I  had  kept  as  a  relict  of  the  happy  days  I 
had  known  in  the  past.  I  thought  the  glowing 
carbuncles  would  suit  Christie's  brown  curls  as 
well  as  my  own  raven  locks,  and  if  there  was 
some  pain  in  the  idea  of  bringing  them  to  light, 
and  lending  them  to  another,  Christie's  plea- 
sure must  balance  that  pain. 

New  Year's  day  was  an  anniversary  whose 
very  name  made  my  heart  sick  ;  but,  perhaps, 
by  giving  pleasure  to  this  innocent  girl,  I  might 
lay  some  of  the  ghosts  of  memory  that  rose  uj) 
every  January  to  haunt  me. 

So,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  I  put  the  ten 
dollars  into  my  purse  and  started  to  buy  Chris- 
tie's dress.  It  must  be  a  white  tarleton,  I  de- 
cided, for  that  was  cheapest,  and  I  could  make 
the  skirts  full  enough  to  dispense  with  a  silk 
lining,  and  have  enough  for  a  white  silk  waist 
under  the  thin  fabric,  white  gloves,  a  pair  of 
dainty  slippers,  a  cluster  of  white  moss  roses 
for  the  hair  and  bosom.  I  purchased,  but  found 
my  ten  dollars  already  exceeded  beyond  my 
calculations,  and  so  turned  my  steps  home- 
ward, mentally  taking  new  gloves  and  a  few 
needed  *'  little  things"  from  my  own  list  of  ex- 
penditures. 

It  was  worth  it  all  to  see  Christie  when  I 
called  her  to  my  room  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eventful  day,  and  introduced  her  to  the  finery 
spread  out  upon  my  bed.  I  had  worked  late 
into  the  night  to  finish  the  dress,  and  had  taken 
out  my  carbuncles  with  a  fierce  heart-pang,  but 
when  I  saw  the  beaming  happiness  on  Chris- 
tie's face,  I  felt  repaid  for  all. 

She  was  all  dressed  for  the  party  ;  I  had 
twined  the  roses  in  her  hair,  and  arranged 
every  fold  of  her  dress,  before  I  summoned 
resolution  to  take  the  jewels  from  the  box. 
Then,  crushing  back  my  pain  with  a  desperate 
resolve,  I  opened  the  case,  saying,  as  carelessly 
as  I  could  : — 

"I  have  some  jewels  here,  Christie,  I  am 
going  to  lend  you  for  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  how  pretty,  and  how  odd  !"  she  cried ; 
*'I  never  saw  carbuncles  set  in  that  pattern. 
Were  they  made  to  order.  Miss  Jane  ?" 

''  Yes  !  They  were  a  New  Year's  gift  to  me 
seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  your  age,  Chris- 
tie. The  giver  was  something  of  an  artist,  and 
designed  the  pattern  himself.  I  think  I  shall 
never  lay  aside  mourning,  and  probably  never 
wear  jewels  again,  and  they  will  glow  bril- 
liantly on  your  white  dress,"  and  then,  fearing 
to  be  questioned,  I  clasped  the  necklace  round 
her  throat,  fastened  bracelet  and  brooch,  let 
the  glowing  red  drops  fall  from  her  little  ears, 
and  talked  hurriedly  of  the  party  and  pleasure 
I  hoped  she  would  have,  till  I  wraj^ped  her  in 
a  large  shawl,  and  sent  her  mother  down  to  tell 
our  servant  girl  to  get  ready  to  act  as  escort. 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully  Avhen  we  were 
alone,  her  soft  brown  eyes  questioning  my  face, 
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"but  she  asked  no  questions,  only  when  she 
kissed  nie  good-night,  she  whispered,  with  an 
earnest  emphasis  : — 

*'  God  grant  you  a  happy  New  Year,  dear 
Miss  Jane,"  and  went  down  to  her  mother, 
softly  and  thoughtfully. 

Alone,  with  the  whispered  blessing  for  com- 
pany, I  fastened  my  door,  and  then  turned  to 
my  mirror  to  see  what  my  face  had  betrayed  to 
those  qiiestioning,  innocent  eyes.  I  saw  a  small 
frail  figure,  a  face  that  had  once  been  beautiful, 
that  was  now  white  as  marble,  set  with  hard 
lines  of  suffering  and  concealed  pain,  and 
framed  in  a  heavy  mass  of  jet  black  hair  ;  eyes 
large,  black,  and  full  of'sadness,  and  a  dress  of 
black  to  add  to  the  dark  reflection. 

Seven  years  before  that  night  my  mirror  had 
given  to  my  gaze  a  form  robed  in  rich  silk  dead 
w^hite,  with  flounces  and  bertha  of  rich  black 
lace,  and  gleaming  on  neck  and  arms  the  blood- 
red  carbuncles — my  New  Year's  gift.  It  had 
shown  me  a  face  full  and  brilliant  with  health 
and  happiness,  cheeks  and  lips  of  crimson,  eyes 
radiant  with  hope  and  joy. 

I  had  turned  from  the  mirror  a  happy  maiden, 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  was  beloved  where 
I  loved,  and  that  below,  in  my  father's  spacious 
parlors,  where  guests  were  already  assembling, 
one  waited  for  me,  whose  dearest  hope  in  life 
was  the  prospect  of  claiming  me  in  a  few  short 
weeks  for  his  bride.  I  left  the  room  to  be  queen 
of  a  festival,  hostess  of  a  stately  mansion,  my 
father's  idol,  and  without  one  cloud  upon  my 
heart.  I  came  back  at  midnight  an  ori^han, 
hopeles  and  heart-broken. 

My  father's  partner  had  secretly  appropriated 
the  money  of  the  firm  in  some  investment  that 
my  father  considered  a  stain  lapon  its  honor. 
On  that  night  he  learned  this  for  the  first  time, 
and,  smarting  under  the  bitterness  of  disgrace 
upon  his  commercial  name,  he  called  his  part- 
ner into  the  library  and  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing dishonored  the  firm.  High  words  followed, 
finally  a  blow  ;  pistols  were  called  for,  seconds 
found  among  the  guests,  and  an  hour  later  my 
father  lay  dead,  with  a  ball  through  his  heart, 
his  partner  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  next  day  all  A was  discussing  the 

story.  The  use  of  trust  funds  was  found  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  charges  against  the  firm,  and 
the  ignoble  purposes  of  expenditure  having 
failed,  nothing  was  left  to  meet  the  demands  of 
enraged  creditors. 

I  had  no  mother  to  share  the  grief,  no  sister 
or  brother  to  lighten  it.  I  was  all  alone.  I 
was  not  a  strong-minded  girl  to  face  the  trou- 
bles, and  so  shut  myself  up  alone  until  the 
funeral,  refusing  to  see  even  Charlie.  Then  I 
ran  away  at  night.  I  had  one  friend  in  ClcA^e- 
land  to  whom  I  dared  confide  all,  and  I  went 
to  her.  I  wrote  to  Charlie,  and  told  him  I 
should  never  ask  him  to  fulfil  his  vows  to  me, 
releasing  him  from  our  disgrace,  and  praying 
GOjj^  to  bless  him  ever,  I  bade  him  farewell. 


For  days  after  I  arrived  at  Cleveland,  I  was 
utterly  prostrated ;  but  my  friend  was  kind,  as 
I  knew  she  would  be,  and  when  I  was  able  to 
think,  aided  me  in  all  my  plans.  I  had  brought 
nothing  from  home  but  the  one  mourning  suit 
I  had  worn  to  the  funeral,  and  Charlie's  car- 
buncles. They  were  my  own,  bought  with  no 
stained  money,  and  I  clung  to  them,  as  the  one 
memento  of  the  past  I  might  dare  to  retain. 

Mrs.  Munroe,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  was  a 
widow,  and  childless,  living  upon  an  income 
that  returned  to  her  husband's  family  upon  her 
death ;  not  wealthy,  but  occupying  a  good  posi- 
tion in  society.  She  had  been  an  old  friend  of 
my  mother's,  and  had  visited  us  more  than 
once,  always  urging  me  to  return  the  visits; 
but,  unable  to  win  my  father's  consent  to  part 
with  me  for  so  long  a  journey,  for  I  was  a  three 
days'  railing  ride  from  my  old  home.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  undertake  teaching,  Mrs.  Mun- 
roe exerted  herself  to  procure  me  scholars,  and 
I  soon  had  a  class  that  paid  me  an  income  suf- 
ficient for  my  modest  wants.  For  six  years  I 
had  a  home  in  my  friend's  house,  she  alone 
knowing  that  Miss  Jane  Grey  was  the  missing 
Ella  Thorne,  advertised  by  her  relatives,  more 
to  save  their  own  reputation  than  from  any 
interest  in  her  fate.     I  made,  no  doubt,  a  nine 

days'  wonder  in  A ,  and  then  my  uncles, 

aunts,  and  cousins  probably  forgot  my  exist- 
ence. Charlie,  perhaps,  was  one  of  those  seek- 
ing me,  but  I  was  resolved  never  to  share  my 
fortunes  with  his.  Some  more  fortunate  bride, 
with  wealth  and  an  unspotted  name,  I  argued, 
would  never  grudge  me  my  memories  and  my 
carbuncles. 

When  the  death  of  my  friend  and  benefacWss 
was  added  to  my  list  of  sorrows,  I  was  known 
enough  in  Cleveland  to  retain  my  scholars, 
and  found  a  new  home  with  Mrs.  Burgess. 
Need  I  again  say  that  Ncav  Year's  day  was  the 
bitterest  anniversary  of  the  year  ? 

I  was  still  sitting  with  locked  door,  brooding 
over  the  ijast,  and  unconscious  that  Christie 
had  been  gone  three  hours,  when  Mrs.  Burgess 
came  to  my  room,  demanding  admittance  in  an 
excited  voice.     I  opened  the  door  at  once^- 

"O,  Miss  Jane!  Miss  Jane!"  she  cried. 
**  Charles  has  come!  Charles  has  come  I  and 
he  wants  to  see  you !" 

"  Wants  to  see  me  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes !  It 's  the  strangest  thing  altogefiier ! 
He  has  been  here  more  than  an  hour  ;  he  met 
Christie  at  the  party ;  and,  only  think,  he  has 
been  home   over  three  months  ;    j^art  of  the 

time  in  A ,  and  x^art  here,  trying  all  the 

time  to  find  us,  so  it  was  no  wonder  Christie's 
name  struck  him  at  once  at  the  party.  Ho 
talked  to  her  a  little  while,  and  then  came  to 
me.  But  I  am  talking  on,  and  forgetting  we 
are  keei^ing  him  waiting.  You  Avill  come 
down?" 

"But  what  can  he  possible  want  of  7ne?" 

"  To  thank  you,  I  guess,  for  sending  Chiastie 
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to  the  party.     He  knows  she  could  not  have 
gone  but  for  your  kindness." 

"  Oh,  well,  that  will  keep !  Excuse  me  this 
evening,  dear  Mrs.  Burgess,  and  I  will  be  in- 
troduced the  next  time  he  calls." 

Only  half  satisfied,  she  went  down  stairs,  to 
return  in  a  few  moments  with  the  extraordi- 
nary message  : — 

"Charles  says  he  must  see  you.  Miss  Grey." 

'•'-'Well,  I  will  come  then,"  I  said,  thinking 
it  an  old  gentleman's  whim,  and  not  worth  a 
discussion. 

It  was  some  moments  before  I  was  present- 
able. The  traces  of  weej)ing  had  to  be  bathed 
from  my  eyes  ;  my  hair  was  disordered  where  I 
had  leaned  my  weary  head  against  my  chair, 
and  I  needed  some  moments  of  quiet  before  I 
was  fit  to  face  a  stranger. 

I  went  down  stairs  very  slowly.  It  was 
j)ainful  to  me  of  late  years  to  meet  strang- 
ers, feeling  as  I  did,  to  s,ome  extent,  like  an 
impostor  ;  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  thanked  for 
Christie's  dress,  and  I  was  half  inclined  to  turn 
and  run  away  again  to  my  own  room  before  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room  a  moment  first, 
and  there  heard  a  little  bustle  of  arrival. 
Christie  had  come  and  was  again  welcoming 
her  uncle.  "They  will  not  miss  me  now,"  I 
tiiought.  "I  will  go  up  stairs  again,"  and  I 
started  for  the  staircase.  But,  looking  through 
the  half  closed  door,  I  saw  a  group  in  the  entry 
that  arrested  my  footsteps.  I  could  not  stir ! 
There  was  no  venerable  white-haired  gentle- 
man, such  as  I  had  pictured  this  Uncle  Charles, 
now  standing  before  Christie  under  the  entry 
lamp.  This  man  was  tall  and  handsome, 
barely  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
youth.     Just  as  I  saw  him  he  was  saying  : — 

"I  could  not  ask  you  in  those  crowded  rooms, 
Christie  ;  but  if  you  will  unclasp  that  bracelet 
for  me,  and  let  me  see  the  initials  engraved  in- 
side, I  shall  be  very  glad.  I — I  saw  a  set  like 
them  once.  They  are  very  odd  ;  Miss  Grey's, 
you  said?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  lent  them  to  me  for  this  evening." 

"  She — she — bought  them  of  some  one,  did 
she  not?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  they  were  a  New  Year's  gift  from 
a  friend,  who  invented  the  design.  Here  is 
the  bracelet,  Uncle  Charles." 

His  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  it  while  he  read  the  initials  "C.  11."  to 
"E.  T." 

I  could  not  resist  any  longer.  Trying  to 
steady  my  steps,  I  went  to  meet  him. 

"  Ella  !  my  Ella  !"  That  was  the  cry  of  my 
faithful  lover  as  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms. 

"Mine  again,  mine!"  he  murmured.  And 
I,  in  a  dream  of  bliss  that  was  almost  delii'ium, 
could  only  lie  there,  too  happy  to  speak. 

"But,"  said  Christie,  x^resently,  "what  is 
It.  all?" 

"She  is  my  betrothed  wife,  little  niece,"  he 


answered,  in  a  broken  voice,  "whom  I  have 
sought  for.  seven  long  years,  but  now  will  hold 
till  death  pai'ts  us,"  and  he  strained  me  to  him, 
as  if  he  meant  the  words  literally. 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  us.  Miss  Jane?" 
said  Christie. 

"  How  could  I  dream  that  your  Uncle 
Charles  was  my  Charlie  ?"  I  said.  "  And  now, 
how  is  it?   Your  name  is  not  Burgess,  Charlie  ?" 

"Ko  ;  but  my  half  brother's  was." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Burgess,  "we 
never  told  you  that  Charles  was  only  a  younger 
half  brother.  His  name  is  Eeynolds.  Well, 
Charles,"  she  said,  half  laughing,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  "I  suppose  Christie  and  I  may  re- 
tire into  the  back  ground  again." 

"Not  so  !"  he  answered,  quickly.  "I  am  a 
rich  man,  sister  Mary ;  and  I  know  that  the 
same  generous  sijirit,  that  took  from  a  hard 
earned  pittance  the  sum  to  purchase  an  eve- 
ning of  pleasure  for  my  little  niece,  will  be 
willing  to  share  a  husband's  fortune  with  a 
widowed  sister  and  her  child.  Is  it  not  so, 
Ella?" 

"You  will  not  love  them  more  than  I  do 
already,"  I  said,  sincerely. 

I  thought  my  cup  of  joy  was  full ;  but  when, 
at  last,  we  were  alone  together  Charlie  told  me 
that  my  dear,  dead  father's  name  was  cleared. 
Friends  who  honored  and  esteemed  him  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  business  affairs  of 
the  firm  ;  and,  after  every  claim  was  honorably 
settled,  there  was  still  left  a  small  sum,  care- 
fully invested  for  the  only  child  of  the  mer- 
chant, should  she  ever  return  to  A ,  or 

answer  the  advertisements  from  time  to  time 
j)ubllshed  in  the  A — Journal. 

AYe  had  a  quiet  wedding  in  the  spring. 
Christie  Avas  my  only  bridesmaid  ;  but  we  re- 
turned to  A ,  taking  the  widow  and  her 

daughter  with  us.  And,  in  my  old  home, 
among  my  old  friends,  I  now  preside  the  happy 
wife  of  my  first,  only  love  ;  while  on  festive  oc- 
casions I  still  wear  Charlie's  carbuncles. 


FIEMNESS  AND  OBSTINACY. 

These  two  qualities  are  continually  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
alike  in  reality.  Firmness  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess, while  obstinacy  may  j)lunge  its  victim 
headlong  into  the  abyss  of  failure  and  defeats 
Firnlness  is  a  persistency  of  action,  founeled 
upon  a  clear  and  conscientious  conviction  as  to 
the  right  and  wrong  of  a  question.  The  obsti- 
nate man,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  examine 
the  merits  of  anything.  He  jumps  at  a  conclu- 
sion, and  sticks  to  his  decision  with  pertinacity. 
The  great  beauty  of  all  law,  human,  or  divine, 
is  its  inexorable  firmness ;  but  we  all  know 
what  animal  is  distinguished  most  for  its  fiat, 
stubborn  obstinacy. 

— The  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  futurity 
is  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy. 
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RAKING  HAY. 


BY  MISS   DORR. 


"Maud  Muller  to  the  life !" 

The  exclamation  was  made  by  Sabine  "West. 
Its  subject  was  Miriam  Boyd,  who  chanced  to 
be  in  the  field  with  her  grandfather  raking  hay. 

If  the  girl  had  heard  the  exclamation,  its 
allusion  would  have  conveyed  no  idea  to  her 
mind.  Maud  Muller  and  all  other  creations 
of  poetry,  were  alike  unknown  to  her.  She 
lived  with  her  gimndfather,  in  a  little  hut-like 
cottage,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
where  they  worked.  The  house — if  it  were 
worthy  of  the  name— was  bare  of  finish  within 
and  without ;  incommodious  and  unattractive. 
Miriam  had  lived  there  all  her  life.  If  she  had 
a  childhood,  it  was  spent  there.  But  there  had 
been  no  period  when  her  life  was  riotous  with 
the  exuberant  playfulness  and  graceful  vivacity 
of  childhood. 

There  was  a  school  a  mile  away,  and  once, 
in  the  time  when  her  childhood  should  have 
been,  Miriam  was  sent  there.  She  went  a  half 
of  one  week  ;  and  learned  that,  there  at  least, 
Gamaliel  Boyd's  reputation  was  unsavory ; 
that  living  in  a  hut  is  unpopular;  and  that 
meanness  of  dress  is  a  very  puissant  source  of 
ridicule  among  children  whose  attire  is  regu- 
lated by  the  latest  fashion-plates.  That  is  Avhat 
Miriam  Boyd  learned  at  school.  Her  pride  rose 
in  arms,  and  she  never  went  again.  She  was 
taught  at  home  to  read  and  write,  and  reckon 
simple  accounts.  That  was  all.  And  she  was 
now  nineteen.     God  pity  her ! 

For  the  meagre  lore  she  had  acquired,  there 
was  little  use.  Her  reading  was  limited  to  a 
battered  volume  of  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man," 
and  those  fragments  of  newspapers  which,  after 
their  brief  day  of  importance,  in  the  reduced 
character  of  wrapping  i^aper  now  and  then 
found  their  way  into  the  hut.  Writing,  she  used 
still  less.  She  had  never  received  nor  written 
a  letter  in  her  life.  Whether  the  mail  came 
early  or  late,  or  if  it  failed  to  come  at  all,  it 
was  all  one  to  the  Boyds. 

If  the  old  proverb  about  "all  work  and  no 
play"  has  any  significance,  Miriam  must  have 
been  a  marvellously  dull  child.  In  sullen  sub- 
mission to  her  destiny,  she  worked  on — worked 
from  dawn  until  dark,  in  the  house  or  field,  as 
need  was ;  taking  no  pleasure — she  scarcely 
knew  the  word — living  out  in  a  hard,  uncom- 
promising way,  the  enactment,  "  By  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Having 
known  no  other  life,  she  yet  did  not  take  kindly 
to  her  own. 

If  it  will  add  to  any  one's  interest  in  that 
dreary  life,  to  know  that  its  inheritress  had 
beauty— she  might  have  had.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd, perhaps,  to  speak  of  a  regal  poise  and  a 
queenly  bearing  in  connection  with  the  un- 
taught raker  of  hay.  But  with  the  accessories 
of  a  brilliant  toilet,  and  the  polish  acquired  in 


society,  such  phrases  might,  not  inaptly,  have 
been  used  in  describing  her. 

It  mattered  little  to  Gamaliel  Boyd  whether 
or  not  the  girl  had  beauty,  so  that  she  did  not 
shirk  the  drudgery  for  which  he  prized  her ;  and 
concerning  that  source  of  feminine  vanities, 
heart-burnings,  and  all  uncharitableness,  Miri- 
am herself  knew  so  little  the  estimate  set  upon 
it,  that  if  she  had  been  told  her  complexion  was 
strangely  brilliant,  and  her  face   one  that   a 
painter  would  delight  to  study,  she  would  have 
sighed  wearily,  perhaps,  and  wondered  what  it      ■. 
was  all  about.     For,  not  having  been  educated     I 
in  the  Gradgrind  system,  Miriam  wondei;ed  at     1 
many  things.  I 

Sabine  AVest  had  the  soul  of  an  artist,  though  i 
he  had  never  touched  brush  to  canvas.  In  driv- 
ing by,  his  artist's  eye  was  struck  by  the  uncom- 
mon beauty  of  the  fair  haymaker.  He  made 
a  halt,  and  got  down  from  his  buggy,  pretend- 
ing there  was  something  wrong  about  the  har- 
ness. To  make  the  most  of  this  pretence,  he 
parleyed  several  minutes  with  a  strap  and  its 
corresponding  buckle.  But  in  reality  he  only 
desired  to  make  the  girl  look  up.  She  did  not. 
He  might  have  been  miles  away  for  any  con- 
sciousness she  showed  of  his  proximity,  or  of 
the  admiring  glances  he  cast  upon  her.  If  she 
had  once  looked  toward  him,  he  would  have 
made  a  pretence  for  speaking  to  her.  As  she 
did  not,  with  a  reluctance  for  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  given  a  reason,  he  mounted  to 
his  seat  again   and  drove  slowly  away. 

From  his  coming  and  going,  not  a  ripple  broke 
over  the  sluggish  current  of  Miriam  Boyd's  life. 
She  worked  on  at  her  haymaking,  ignorant  that 
in  one  artist  soul,  she  realized  an  ideal  concep- 
tion of  a  ijoet's  rare  creation — Maud  Muller. 

So  the  haying  season  passed.  A  scanty  crop 
of  barley,  beans,  and  potatoes  was  harvested 
by  the  Boyds.  A  portion  of  the  haying-field 
was  broken  into  furrows  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  and  winter  set  in. 

Gamaliel  Boyd  always  attended  to  the  mar- 
keting, such  as  it  was,  of  which  indeed  there     j 
was  little  enough.     But  early  this  winter  he     11 
was  sharply  attacked  with  rheumatism.     Con-      ' 
sequently,  he  one  day  found  it  necessary  to 
send  Miriam  to  the  village  for  some  trifles  in- 
disi^ensable  in  housekeeping.     The  village  was 
three  miles  away  ;  and  having  much  to  do  first, 
she  was  late  in  starting.     So  it  chanced  that  it 
was  evening  when  she  arrived ;  and  the  shop      j 
at  which  she  wished  to  make  her  jiurchases,      I 
although  usually  open  until  a  later  hour,  was       ' 
now  shut.     She  tried  the  latch  two  or  three 
times,  then  stood  before  the  unyielding  door, 
irresolute.    It  was  a  small  village,  and  had  but 
one  other  grocery  store,  with  the  keeper  of 
which  her  grandfather  was  at  deadly  feud.     It     I 
would  never  do  to  go  there  ;  .and  Miriam  won-     1 
dered  what  she  should  do.    Just  then  a  man 
who  had  seen  her  fruitless  efforts  at  the  latch, 
spoke  to  her  in  passing : — 
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*'  It 's  lecture  night,  and  Hackett  's  up  at  the 
hall.    He  won't  open  again  before  nine  o'clock." 

The  man  passed  on,  and  Miriam  wondered 
the  more  what  she  should  do.  Not  go  back 
until  she  had  iDrocured  what  she  came  for.  That 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  She  must  wait ;  but 
where?  She  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  vil- 
lage at  whose  house  she  could  stay  ;  and  she 
could  scarcely  stand  shivering  there  in  the 
street  two  hours  or  more.  While  she  stood 
deliberating,  she  was  often  jostled  by  people 
hurrying  on,  all  in  the  same  direction.  She 
stepped  out  into  the  street  at  last,  got  mixed 
with  the  moving  mass,  and,  with  no  thought  or 
volition  of  her  own,  went  where  the  crowd 
led — that  was  into  the  lecture  hall. 

Sabine  West,  the  lecturer,  had  just  been  in- 
troduced, and  was  announcing  his  subject — 
some  scientific  topic,  divested  of  its  dry  techni- 
calities, and  irradiated  with  the  scintillations 
of  his  own  genius.  To  the  mass  of  those  who 
listened  it  was  a  brilliant  lecture ;  not  quite 
equal  to  Professor  Grayle's  perhaps,  or  Doctor 
Ganne's,  but  very  creditable  to  a  young  man. 
To  Miriam  it  was  a  revelation  of  a  new  life— a 
glimpse  into  another  world.  The  lecturer,  who, 
to  the  others,  was  only  a  young  man  of  uncom- 
mon smartness,  and  likely  to  make  his  mark, 
was  to  her  the  apostle  of  a  new  faith — that  of 
the  intellect — a  herald  from  an  unknown  uni- 
verse, the  universe  of  knowledge. 

Was  there  really  another  sort  of  life  than  that 
of  daily  toil  for  daily  bread  ?  a  life  of  studious 
thought,  investigating  the  mysteries  of  earth 
and  sky,  reading  histories  in  the  rocks,  digging 
up  buried  records  in  the  deep  places  of  the 
earth  ?  Oh,  it  was  wonderful !  It  was  de- 
lightful !  Miriam  could  have  wept  that  she 
had  been  so  long  shut  out  from  this  enchanted 
region  of  knowledge.  Adam's  brain,  when  he 
had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  turbulent 
with  new  ideas  than  hers,  at  this  chance  dis- 
covery of  a  state  of  high  intelligence,  in  con- 
trast with  her  own  newly-recognized  ignorance. 

But  soon  the  speaker's  eyes,  which,  to  Miri- 
am, were  like  deep  wells  of  j)enetration,  rested 
searchingly  upon  her  face.  Was  he  reading 
there  her  own  destitution  of  the  wonderful 
knowledge  in  which  he  abounded  ?  She  shrunk 
back  into  the  seat  at  the  thought,  and  drew  her 
hood  more  closely  about  her  face. 

The  old  life,  to  which  Miriam  had  never  taken 
kindly,  acquired  a  new  element  of  discontent 
from  that  evening's  glimpse  beyond.  It  would 
have  taken  a  more  potent  influence  than  that 
of  the  snuff-box  bestowed  upon  Yorick  by  the 
monk  of  St.  Francis,  to  keep  bitterness  out  of 
her  heart  in  taking  up  its  dreary  routine  again. 
The  wheel  of  domestic  drudgery  to  which,  Ix- 
ion-like,  she  was  bound,  grew  more  than  ever 
tedious  in  its  rounds. 

Not  long  after,  Miriam  was  again  sent  off  to 
the  village. 


*'  Call  at  Squire  Fernall's  office  and  tell  him 
to  come  up  here  this  afternoon,"  said  Gamaliel 
Boyd,  as  she  set  off. 

Miriam  looked  around  quickly,  doubting 
whether  she  had  heard  aright. 

"Go  along,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.  What  are 
you  loitering  there  for?"  cried  the  old  man, 
gruffly. 

Wondering  much,  Miriam  performed  her 
grandfather's  bidding ;  and  left  the  two  to- 
gether when  fhe  man  of  law  had  come.  True, 
there  was  only  one  room  at  the  hut  in  which  a 
fire  was  kept,  but  she  had  to  bring  water  for  the 
cow,  and  break  up  wood  for  the  evening's  fire, 
so  she  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  their 
way. 

Some  boys,  in  passing,  had  seen  the  lawyer 
enter  the  hut,  and  one  called  out,  jeeringly, 
*'  Old  Gamblehill  is  making  his  will !" 

*'  I  say,  old  Muff,  just  leave  me  your  splendid 
country  residence,  will  you?"  bawled  another. 

"And  me  your  bank  stock  and  hard  cash," 
cried  a  third. 

The  boys  laughed  immoderately  at  these  jests, 
and,  no  doubt,  thought  their  conceits  were 
vastly  absurd,  as  indeed  they  were.  Miriam 
warned  them  off"  the  premises,  and,  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  resumed  the  unfeminine  tasks 
their  rudeness  had  interrupted. 

Squire  Fernall  remained  an  hour  or  more, 
and,  after  leaving,  returned  again  for  a  few 
minutes  with  two  other  gentlemen.  When  they 
were  gone,  Miriam  asked  no  questions,  but 
went  about  her  work,  grave  and  silent  as  iisual. 
Her  grandfather  followed  her  about  with  his 
eyes,  smiling  grimly,  as  if  on  the  point  of  per- 
petrating some  joke,  whose  enjoyment  he  yet 
could  not  bring  himself  to  share  with  a  second 
person.  Miriam  had  some  experience  of  the  old 
man's  wicked  jests,  and  was  not  anxious  to 
overcome  his  reticence. 

Had  a  messenger  come  to  Gamaliel  Boyd, 
and  bid  him  set  his  house  in  order,  saying, 
"This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  ?" 
It  might  be  so,  for  the  next  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  A  sealed  paper  was 
clutched  in  one  hand,  and  the  grisly  smile  of 
yesterday  was  upon  his  face,  as  if  he  and  Death 
had  played  out  the  joke  between  them.  The 
sealed  paper  was  his  will,  and  the  joke  was, 
that  though  he  had  retained  the  appearance  of 
necessitous  poverty  till  the  last,  he  had  lived 
and  died  a  rich  man.  Miriam  was  sole  inheri- 
tress of  his  vast  wealth. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  girl's  grief 
when  she  found  her  grandfather  dead.  There 
had  been  little  sympathy,  and  still  less  show  of 
affection,  between  the  two  ;  but  he  was  her  only 
relative,  and  they  were  used  to  each  other. 
Without  him,  she  was  all  alone.  Some  of  us 
have  said  in  our  hearts,  "We  are  all  alone,'* 
when  one  whom  we  loved  was  removed,  though 
many  were  left  to  care  for  us.     Heaven  pity 
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those  who,  in  their  bereavement,  may  cry  with- 
out hyperbole,  "I  am  all  alone." 

Mr.  Fernall  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  walked  back  to  the  hut  with  Miri- 
am, when  the  funeral  Avas  over.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  now?"  he  inquired.  "You 
will  not  go  on  living  here  at  the  hut  I  suppose?" 

"No.     I  suppose  not." 

"  Have  you  any  plans?" 

"  How  should  I  have  ?  I  never  made  a  plan 
in  my  life." 

"  But  you  must  learn  to  do  so  now,  my  girl," 
said  the  lawyer,  gently.  "  Your  position  is  one 
of  great  responsibility.  Never  fear  that,  with 
tlie  necessity,  will  come  the  power  of  self-reli- 
ance." 

"When  the  power  comes,  I  shall  willingly 
use  it." 

"No  answer  could  be  better.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  a  plan. 
Would  you  like  living  in  our  village?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  live  anywhere  else." 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  can  live  where  you  like. 
It  is  a  wide,  wide  world.  But  I  thought  you 
miight  prefer  to  remain  among  your  friends." 

"I  should  have  to  seek  them  in  another 
world,  then,"  replied  Miriam,  bitterly. 

"  Which  you  would  find  quite  inconvenient  at 
present, ' '  returned  the  lawyer,  smiling.  "  Well , 
if  you  are  determined  to  shake  the  dust  of  this 
unworthy  town  off  your  feet,  I  Avould  recom- 
mend that  you  go  to  Dellfield ;  chiefly,  because 
I  have  a  half  brother  living  there,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hepthwaite,  who  would  take  pleasure  in  inter- 
esting himself  for  any  one  who  went  hither  as 
my  ward.     Shall  I  write  to  him?" 

"  If  you  will.  I  know  no  other  place  with  so 
much  to  recommend  it." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Miriam  was  to  go  to 
Dellfield.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Fernall  drove 
out  to  the  hut  in  her  carriage,  and  took  Miriam 
home  with  her  to  remain  while  the  arrange- 
ments were  making.  Of  the  necessary  interval 
several  days  were  spent  in  shopping,  which  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Fernall's  chief  delights.  She  also 
instructed  Miriam  as  to  what  young  ladies  are 
expected  to  wear — the  one  thing  needful  in 
modern  society,  from  a  feminine  point  of  view 
— and  gave  her  much  practical  information 
upon  various  points.  Thus  fortified,  and  with 
a  trunk  full  of  new  clothing,  made  up  by  Mrs. 
Fernall's  dressmaker,  Miriam  was  at  length 
ready  to  set  off  for  Dellfield. 

A  suite  of  rooms  had  been  taken  for  her  in 
the  house  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hepthwaite,  and  a  respectable  elderly  lady 
provided  as  companion.  Mr.  Fernall,  himself, 
had  made  a  journey  to  Dellfield,  to  superintend 
the  furnishing  of  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Hepthwaite  was  a  cultivated  gentleman 
of  middle  age  .  his  wife  Avas  a  quiet,  ladylike 
woman,  somewhat  younger.  They  greeted  Mir- 
iam with  unaffected  cordiality.  When  rested 
from  the  fatigue  of   her  first   journey,   they 


showed  her  through  the  rooms,  and  hojjed  she 
was  pleased  with  their  arrangement. 

"Well  pleased,"  replied  Miriam,  not  how- 
ever knowing  the  use  or  design  of  half  the  ele- 
gant articles  with  which  the  apartments  were 
furnished. 

"  You  are  to  live  with  us ;  but  in  these  apart- 
ments you  are  monarch  of  all  you  survey," 
said  Mr.  Hepthwaite,  with  a  genial  smile,  as 
they  returned  to  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Hepthwaite  opened  Miriam's  piano,  and 
hoped  they  were  to  have  some  music,  now  that 
Miss  Boyd  had  come. 

"Not  from  me.     I  know  nothing  of  music.** 

Mrs.  Hepthwaite  was  a  little  taken  aback  by 
the  brusqueness  of  the  reply.  A  gap  in  tlie 
conversation  seemed  inevitable.  Mr.  Hepth- 
waite hastened  to  fill  it;  and  taking  up  an 
open  volume  of  Pendennis  from  a  table,  said  : — 

"I  made  bold  to  borrow  a  book  from  a  shelf 
in  your  library,  Miss  Boyd.  Not  quite  the  right 
sort  of  reading  for  a  clergyman,  you  may  thinlc 
But,  in  my  opinion,  one  must  be  very  good  in- 
deed, who  can  get  no  good  from  a  book  by 
Thackeray.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"I  have  not  read  his  book,"  Miriam  answer- 
ed, briefly. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  not  indulged  yourself  in 
fictitious  reading.  You  may  have  been  taught 
that  such  literature  is  pernicious." 

"Sir,"  said  Miriam,  "I  have  been  taught 
nothing.  You  seem  to  have  made  the  mistake 
of  supposing  me  an  educated  young  lady.  Mal^e 
it  no  longer.  I  know  no  more  of  books  than  of 
music  ;  and  of  everything  else  that  is  useful  or 
desirable,  I  know  as  little  of  either." 

"  This  is  extraordinary." 

"I  suppose  so,  but  it  is  the  truth;  and  it  is 
as  well  you  should  know  it  all  at  once.  I  am 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  world.  If  people 
choose  to  tell  me  absurdities  for  facts,  the  ab- 
surdity becomes  a  fact  to  me." 

"  And  yet  you  use  language  correctly." 

"Do  I?  I  use  words  as  I  heard  them  from 
my  grandfather.  I  remember  hearing  him  say 
once  that  he  was  brought  up  a  gentleman." 

"Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  something  of 
your  history  ?  It  is  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curi- 
osity that  I  ask." 

"  I  have  no  history.  But  I  can  tell  you  how 
we  lived  at  the  hut,  if  you  care  to  hear." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  hear." 

So  Miriam  gave  a  brief  outline  of  her  former 
life  of  Aj'ant,  and  of  work.  Mrs.  Hepthwaite 
was  so  oppressed  by  its  dreary  loneliness  that 
she  drew  Miriam  close  to  herself,  during  the 
recital,  by  an  arm  around  her  Avaist.  She, 
gentle  woman,  had  been  so  tenderly  loved  and 
cared  for  all  her  life,  that  no  want  seemed  to 
her  insupportable  like  the  want  of  loving 
friends. 

"I  am  glad  they  sent  you  to  us,"  she  ex- 
claimed, eagerly,  when  Miriam  was  done. 
"You  can  never  be  so  alone  again.    You  belong 
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to  us  now.     She  belongs  to  us  now,  doesn't  she, 
Lawrence?" 

"  Margaret  is  always  adopting  some  new 
favorite,"  said  Mr.  Hepthwaite,  smiling.  "I 
infer.  Miss  Boyd,  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  very  limited  education  you  obtained 
at  the  hut." 

"I  was,  until  I  heard  the  lecture  I  told  you 
of ;  since  then,  I  always  grow  bitter  in  think- 
ing of  it." 

*'I  must  consider  this,  Margaret;  we  must 
see  what  we  can  do  to  remove  the  bitterness 
Miss  Boyd  complains  of." 

"Lawrence  is  always  removing  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  some  one's  life,"  said  Mrs.  Hep- 
thwaite ;  who,  for  the  world,  would  not  have 
missed  this  opportunity  of  retorting  upon  her 
husband.  What  woman  ever  would  ?  But  if 
all  retorts  had  as  soft  an  edge  as  this  one  of 
the  minister's  amiable  wife,  there  would  be 
little  slashing  done  by  their  means. 

Mr.  Hepthwaite  marked  out  a  course  of  read- 
ing for  Miriam,  and  arranged  a  set  of  lessons, 
which  he  proposed  to  her  at  regular  hours. 
Learning  etymological  definitions,  and  the  rules 
for  vulgar  fractions  is  not  quite  the  ideal  life 
for  a  beautiful  heiress  at  twenty.  To  Miriam, 
who  had  never  formed  a  habit  of  committing 
to  memory,  these  tasks  were  neither  easy  nor 
agreeable  ;  but  she  set  about  them  with  a  re- 
solute spirit ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  began 
to  make  wonderful  progress.  In  the  mean- 
time all  Dellfield  was  exciting  itself  about  the 
young  heiress. 

"  Her  beauty  is  really  wonderful,"  said  Mrs. 
Dr.  Granby. 

"And  she  wears  such  beautiful  dresses," 
lisped  Miss  Arra  Branch. 

"And  she  has  such  stately  grand-duchess 
ways,"  chorused  some  one  else. 

"  So  literary,  too.  She  seems  always  to  have 
a  book  in  her  hand,"  one  opined. 

"Mrs.  Bliss  is  certain  she  is  an  authoress. 
She  often  finds  her  at  her  writing-desk," 
another  quoted. 

"Doesn't  she  remind  you  of  Marian  Hol- 
combe  ?"  queried  one  young  lady,  who  had 
just  been  reading  the  "  Woman  in  White." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  Marian  Holcombe.  Her  sister 
was  the  beauty  and  the  heiress.  Don't  you 
remember  ?  I  think  she  is  as  like  her  as  pos- 
sible." 

"In  my  opinion,  she  is  more  like  Aurora 
Leigh,"  interposed  Miss  Branch,  who  affected 
to  adore  poetry. 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  a  curtained 
window-recess  interrupted  this  deluge  of  simi- 
les, or,  for  aught  I  know,  in  their  zeal  to  show 
the  extent  of  their  reading,  our  Miriam,  lately 
of  the  hut,  might  have  been  likened  to  every 
heroine  of  every  author  whose  writings  have 
amused  the  readers  of  this  book-ridden  age. 
The  ringing  laugh  was  chorused,  in  little  femi- 
nine screams,  by  half  a  dozen  voices.     As  many 
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hands  drew  the  curtain  aside  ;  and,  from  the 
window  recess,  a  young  man  stepped  out. 

"Where  is  this  feminine  phoenix  ;  this  mar- 
vel among  women,"  he  cried,  while  shaking 
hands  right  and  left,  "who  embodies,  in  one 
self,  three  characters  as  different  from  one 
another  as  possible  ;  and  is  herself  a  literary 
woman,  and  a  beauty,  with  stately  grand- 
duchess  ways,  and  wears  beautiful  dresses 
besides?" 

"  You  here,  Channing  Gray  !"  cried  Mrs.  Dr. 
Granby.  "When  did  you  come?  Truly,  I 
thought  our  travelled  young  gentleman  would 
make  his  first  appearance  among  us  in  another 
character  than  that  of  the  spy.  On  your  knees, 
sir  !  On  your  knees  !  or  this  high  offence  will 
not  easily  be  forgiven  you." 

And  Mrs.  Dr.  Granby,  who  was  a  very  de- 
termined woman,  and  not  over-mindful  of  the 
proprieties,  when  their  autocracy  interfered 
with  her  desire  for  fun,  contrived,  by  an  adroit 
movement,  to  throw  an  ottoman  in  the  way  of 
the  advancing  Channing  Gray  ;  in  stumbling 
over  which  he  was  brought  to  the  jirecise  posi- 
tion she  had  enjoined  upon  him.  Amid  the 
screams  of  laughter  which  this  proceeding 
evoked,  Mrs.  Hepthwaite  and  Miriam  Boyd 
entered. 

It  was  at  a  tea-drinking  at  Mrs.  Ward's, 
whose  brother,  Channing  Gray,  had  arrived 
the  previous  evening  from  Europe.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  he  had  established  himself  greatly 
at  ease  upon  a  seat  within  the  parlor  window. 
I  think  he  must  have  dozed  there  ;  for  he  be- 
came conscious,  all  at  once,  that  the  room  with- 
out was  half-filled  with  women.  He  was  quite 
too  indolent  to  go  out  among  them  and  en- 
counter the  deluge  of  greetings  to  which  he 
would  thus  subject  himself.  So  he  remained 
quiet  in  his  position,  until  his  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  drew  from  him  that  betraying 
burst  of  laughter. 

Mrs.  Granby  had  the  grace  to  be  a  little  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  coming  in  of  the 
minister's  wife  upon  her  frolic.  But  she  ex- 
plained by  protesting  that  Mr.  Gray  and  her- 
self had  been  acting  the  tableau  of  "The  Lover's 
Reconciliation."  Having  thus  brought  every- 
thing within  the  pale  of  the  proper,  she  pre- 
sented Channing  Gray  to  Miriam  Boyd. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Gray  did  not  exactly  say  to 
himself:  "And  now  let  us  investigate  the  lite- 
rary excellencies  of  this  feminine  anomaly," 
but  he  acted  very  much  as  if  something  of  the 
sort  were  in  his  mind.  Many  men  think  it  a 
short  road  to  the  end  of  the  wisest  woman's 
knowledge.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gray  was  one  of 
these. 

Miriam  soon  became  aware  that  this  new 
acquaintance  did  not  mean  to  take  for  granted 
her  intellectual  pre-eminence,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  put  everything  to  the  test.  Mrs.  Hep- 
thwaite also  divined  the  ungenerous  purpose, 
and  tried  to  think  of  some  pretext  for  calling 
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Miriam  away.  But  she  was  too  truthful  to 
have  the  readiness  of  a  strategist,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  liei'. 

After  some  sparring,  in  which  Miriam  had 
certainly  sustained  herself  wonderfully,  bring- 
ing a  glow  of  triumph  to  Mrs.  Hepthwaite's 
cheek,  Mr.  Gray  determined  upon  a  new  mode 
of  attack.  He  liad,  by  this  time,  become  obsti- 
nately resolved  to  prove  that  Miriam  was  no 
literary  prodigy. 

"By  the  by.  Miss  Boyd,"  he  remarked,  "that 
was  rather  a  remarkable  sentiment  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  pilgrim  by  Bunyan,  asserting  that 
'whatever  is,  is  right.'  " 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  one  book 
Miriam  had  read  at  the  hut,  was  Pope's  "Es- 
say on  Man."  So,  if  Mr.  Gray  wished  to  catch 
her  tripping,  he  should  not  have  chosen  a  pas- 
sage from  that  admirable  poem. 

"I  was  not  aware,  until  now,  that  Pope  was 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim,"  she  answered. 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  absurd  conchi- 
sion.  "There!  Chauning  Gray,"  cried  Mrs. 
Dr.  Granby.  "After  such  an  extinguisher,  I 
think  you  had  better  return  to  your  rustication 
in  the  rural  hamlets  of  Home  and  Paris,  if  you 
have  only  come  home  to  astonish  us  by  making 
a  jumble  of  Bunyan  and  Pope  on  Man.  If  I 
were  a  gentleman,  now,  I  could  turn  INIiss  Boyd 
a  compliment,  very  neatly — something  in  this 
fashion.  In  presence  of  the  literary  sun,  stars, 
even  of  the  first  magnitude,  have  to  sing  small." 

"If  you  were  a  gentleman,  with  your  present 
knowledge  of  the  flatteries  your  sex  delight  in 
most,  all  we  Dellfield  beaux  would  have  to  sing 
small,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mr.  Gray,  Avith  a 
mock  complaisant  bow. 

While  Mrs.  Granby,  with  a  lively  repartee, 
parried  this  thrust  at  the  vanity  of  her  sex, 
Mrs.  Hepthwaite  drew  Miriam  away.  There 
was  a  brilliant  flush  on  the  girl's  cheeks,  and 
she  could  not  repress  a  sigh  of  weariness,  in  tak- 
ing the  seat  to  which  she  was  led  by  her  friend. 
She  felt  that  she  was  somehow  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. Truthful  almost  to  bluntness,  it  gave 
her  real  pain  to  receive  praise  for  characteris- 
tics which  she  knew  she  did  not  possess. 

Admirers  began  to  crowd  around  her  ;  but 
their  magnet  turned  them  the  repellant  pole. 
She  was  in  no  mood  to  be  amused  by  their  in- 
sane flatteries  ;  so,  with  curt  speeches,  she  sent 
one  off  after  another,  until  she  was  left  quite 
alone. 

Channing  Gray,  who  was  still  engrossed  by 
Mrs.  Granby,  happened  just  then  to  turn  his 
eyes  towards  Miriam,  and  saw  her  sitting 
apart,  her  royally  beautiful  face  shadowed  with 
though tfulness.  "I  did  not  know  she  was  so 
lovely,"  he  murmured,  and,  as  if  irresistibly 
attracted,  went  straight  to  Miriam's  side. 

How  blind  are  philosophers,  in  enumerating 
the  various  kinds  of  attraction,  to  omit  the 
most  potent  of  all — the  attraction  of  beauty. 

"A  star  is  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  the 


same  sky  with  the  sun,  even  though  its  own 
light  be  put  out  by  being  so  placed,"  a  voice 
spoke  softly  in  Miriam's  ear  ;  and,  looking  iip, 
she  saw  Channing  Gray  bending  over  her. 

"If  by  the  sun  you  mean  wie,"  replied  Miri- 
am, "there  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  shining 
with  undiminished  splendor.  You  seem  to 
have  desired  to  prove  me  ignorant.  Take  the 
acknowledgment  from  me.  It  was  only  by  the 
merest  chance  that,  in  assailing  me,  you  chose 
the  single  poem  of  which  I  have  some  know- 
ledge, instead  of  one  of  the  many  that  I  know 
nothing  of.  If,  after  my  confession  you  think 
it  necessary  to  renew  the  attack,  you  will  have 
all  the  ground  before  you." 

"My  dear  Miss  Boyd,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered, "what  you  call  your  confession,  is 
infinitely  more  hunuliating  to  me  than  to  your- 
self, since  it  was  drawn  from  you  by  my  own 
ungenerous  conduct.  Pray,  forgive  me,  and 
let  us  be  friends." 

So  a  new  influence  began  to  work  upon  the 
crude  mass  of  the  girl's  intellect.  Miriam  Boyd 
and  Channing  Gray  read  more  than  one  poem 
together  after  the  mutual  confessions  of  that 
evening. 

At  first,  Miriam  had  no  great  love  for  the 
books  of  poetry  they  read.  Unless  a  story 
were  braided  into  the  work,  she  thought  the 
finest  poem  a  little  dull.  But,  gradually,  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  dear  to  the  Miises 
dawned  upon  her,  awakening  a  love  for  the 
works  and  for  their  authors.  Correct  taste  in 
literature  and  art  may  sometimes  be  intuitive ; 
but  much  oftener,  I  think,  it  is  the  result  of 
cultivation.  There  are  natures,  however,  in 
which  no  amount  of  culture  will  produce  fine 
taste  ;  just  as,  in  a  desert  soil,  no  iiseful  growth 
can  be  induced.  Miriam's  was  not  such  a  na- 
ture. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Channing  Gray  to  Mr. 
Hepthwaite,  one  day,  "if  this  fine  intellect 
had  never  been  aroused  from  the  lethargy  in 
which  it  slumbered  at  the  hut." 

"  Have  we  not  here  another  jiroof  that  Provi- 
dence never  wastes  materials?"  returned  the 
other. 

"  You  don't  believe,  then,  in  *  mute  inglorious 
Miltons?'" 

"  Most  emphatically  no  !  I  believe  that  if  a 
nature  contains  the  elements  of  distinction,  it 
will  somehow,  by  the  aid  of  a  helping  Provi- 
dence, work  its  way  to  distinction." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  dare  say  you  are 
right.  Yet  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  the 
petty  vanity  to  think  that,  under  other  circura- 
8t.ance«,  we  might  have  grasped  at  fame,  and 
made  its  triumphs  ours." 

^Miriam  coming  in  at  that  moment,  at  least 
one  of  the  gentlemen  forgot  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  in  looking  at  her.  Chan- 
ning Gray  was  getting  violently  in  love  with 
Miriam  Boyd.  But  then  he  had  been  as  vio- 
lently in  love,  at  difterent  times,  with  half  a 
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dozen  other  young  ladies.  So  there  was  no 
telling  how  long  this  would  remain  an  absorb- 
ing passion. 

Mr.  Hepthwaite,  knowing  the  antecedents  of 
his  young  friend,  watched  Miriam  with  some 
anxiety  ;  but  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  the 
angel  of  love  had  troubled  the  still  waters  of 
her  affection.  He  could  only  hope  she  was  so 
much  in  love  with  her  intellectual  pursuits, 
that  her  heart  would  remain  untouched. 

Not  long  after,  Sabine  West  came  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  with  a  friend  in  Dellfield.  Miri- 
am met  him  at  a  picnic  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  all  the  party  were  to 
appear  in  costumes  representing  assumed  cha- 
racters.    Miriam  went  as  Maud  Muller. 

As,  mindful  of  Maud's  "  torn  hat,"  she  made 
several  breaks  in  her  pretty  Florence  straw, 
and  tore  angular  rents  in  her  bright  plaid  skirt 
to  represent  a  "brier-torn  gown,"  she  thought 
of  herself  as,  scarcely  two  years  before,  she 
had,  not  as  now,  in  merry-making,  but  in  bitter 
reality,  appeared  a  tanned  raker  of  hay ;  thought 
of  herself  with  a  kind  of  grave  wonder  that  she 
could  ever  have  been  the  Miriam  Boyd  of  the 
hut. 

»  But  she  looked  wonderfully  like  the  Miriam 
of  old,  when,  with  her  light  rake,  she  expertly 
heaped  up  a  pile  of  new-mown  hay ;  which  a 
wicked-looking  Nemesis — Mrs.  Doctor  Granby 
— tumbled  down  as  fast  as  it  was  raked  to- 
gether. It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  Sabine 
West  approached. 

"Maud  Muller  to  the  life!"  he  exclaimed; 
and  instantly,  distinct  to  his  remembrance, 
came  up  that  other  scene,  in  which  a  fair  hay- 
maker— the  same — yes,  he  was  sure  of  it — had, 
once  before,  drawn  that  exclamation  from  him. 
In  expression,  the  face  was  changed,  but  it  must 
be  the  same.  There  could  be  no  counterpart  to 
a  face  like  that. 

"  I  am  glad  Maud  has  not  forgotten  to  bring 
'her  small  tin-cup,'  "  he  said,  glancing  at  one 
that  was  suspended  by  a  girdle  at  Miriam's 
waist.  **  Come  away  to  the  spring,  and  give 
me  a  draught  of  water,  please." 

"With  pleasure,  if  you  were  only  the  judge 
that  came  riding  by,"  was  the  merry  answer. 

"Then  I  will  be  the  judge,"  said  Sabine  West. 

Miriam  threw  her  rake  down,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  place  where  a  spring  bubbled  up, 
under  the  shade  of  an  old  elm  tree.  The  gnarled 
roots  of  the  tree  were  exposed,  making  a  con- 
venient seat.  Sabine  West  drank  water  from 
the  cup  which  Miriam  oifered  him,  and  as  he 
returned  it,  pointed  to  the  seat  just  now  al- 
luded to. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said. 

Miriam  did  so;  and  he  sat  upon  the  grass 
just  below  her. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  yourself— how  you  have 
learned  to  be  so  expert  at  raking  hay — for  in- 
stance." 

It  seemed  so  natural  to  obey  the  command. 


given  with  such  brusqueness,  that  Miriam  had 
not  fairly  started  in  her  story  before  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  had  a  right  to  consult  her  own 
pleasure  about  relating  her  history  to  a  stranger. 
She  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  ''I 
will  not  tell  you.  You  have  no  right  to  ask," 
she  said. 

"If  I  ask  it,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  very 
great  favor^  will  you  not  proceed?"  pleaded 
Mr.  West. 

"  Why  should  I ?    It  is  nothing  to  you." 

"It  maybe  much  to  me.  But  why  should 
you  not,  since  it  wiL  amuse  me  ?  See  !  Yonder 
all  the  actors  in  this  gay  revel  are  amusing  each 
other.  Let  it  be  your  part,  at  this  stage  of  the 
comedy,  to  amuse  me." 

"As  you  will,  sir.  It  can  do  no  harm,"  and, 
with  no  more  delay,  Miriam  went  on  with  the 
recital  she  had  so  suddenly  broken  off. 

"You  were  there,  then?"  Mr.  West  inter- 
rupted, when  she  came  to  speak  of  the  lecture. 
"I  thought  I  had  a  glimpse  of  your  face,  but 
you  drew  it  out  of  sight  so  tiuickly,  I  could  not 
be  sure." 

"You!  Oh,  I  see,  now.  You  were  the  lec- 
turer." 

"Yes.  Revenons  ct  nos  moidons.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  your  story." 

"How  strange  I  did  not  recognize  you  at 
once." 

"  And  if  you  had,  would  you.  have  refused  to 
amuse  me  with  your  history?" 

"  Perhaps.     I  think  so." 

"  But  now  that  I  know  a  part,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  let  me  hear  the  whole  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  care  to  listen." 

With  no  other  interruption,  she  brought  her 
story  down  to  the  date  of  their  sitting  by  the 
spring,  imder  the  old  elm  tree. 

"Now,  sir  judge,  are  you  satisfied?"  she 
asked. 

"  Not  quite.  This  C banning  Gray,  of  whom 
you  have  spoken  so  much.  What  is  he  to 
you?" 

"The  one  I  have  promised  to  marry." 

Sabine  West  sprang  to  his  feet.  A  squirrel 
was  scrambling  nimbly  tip  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
at  a  little  distance.  He  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  firing,  brought  the  small  animal  to 
the  ground.  After  this  triumph  of  the  sports- 
man's craft  he  returned  to  his  seat  slowly  re- 
peating, as  he  came — 

" '  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these — It  might  have  been,' '» 

"  Cruel !  Are  you  not  sorry  ?"  Miriam  asked. 

"  Sorry  that  you  are  to  marry  Channing 
Gray?" 

"  No  ;  that  you  killed  the  squirrel !" 

"  If  I  am  not,  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be." 

He  laughed  half  scornfully. 

"  Which  do  you  tliink  tlie  more  cruel  sport 
of  the  two,  shooting  squirrels,  or  breaking 
hearts?"  he  asked. 
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"A  broken  heart  is  ao  much  more  easily 
mended  than  a  broken  life,"  replied  Miriam. 

"  True,  quite  true.  It  is  conclusively  proved 
that  a  broken  heart  is  less  to  be  regretted  than 
a  dead  squirrel.  So  that  point  is  settled.  But 
this  Channing  Gray — I  think  I  know  something 
of  him."  He  stooped  to  pick  up  a  brightly- 
colored  feather,  which  some  bird  of  gay  plum- 
age had  dropped  in  its  flight.  Then,  having 
scribbled  his  address  ui^on  a  card,  he  placed  the 
two  in  Miriam's  hand.  "If  Channing  Gray 
should  ever  play  you  false,"  he  added,  "will 
you  promise  to  inclose  the  feather  directed  to 
the  address  upon  the  card?" 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  for  a  whim  of  mine.  I  play  at  reading 
the  stars  sometimes,  and  I  like  to  know  whether 
my  readings  come  true.     Will  you?" 

"  Can  you  read  the  stars  in  broad  daylight?" 

"  Never  mind  that.     Will  you?" 

"The  contingency  for  which  you  provide 
will  never  occur.  But,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will 
promise." 

"  I  do  wish  it.     Thank  you." 

Certainly,  it  seemed  most  unlikely  that  the 
contingency  thus  provided  for  would  ever  occur. 
There  was  never  a  more  devoted  lover  than 
Channing  Gray.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hepthwaite 
were  soon  apprised  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
young  Gray  pleaded  with  them  to  help  him 
persuade  Miriam  to  name  an  early  marriage 
day. 

But  Miriam  pleaded  in  return.  "  The  sunny 
time  of  childhood  has  but  just  begun  for  me. 
Don't  set  me  to  housekeeping  yet.  Let  me  have 
one  year  more — to  study,  and  be  free." 

"One  year  ! — a  dozen  years,  if  you  like,"  re- 
plied Channing.  "  Only  let  it  be  as  my  wife. 
I  hope  you  do  not  expect  to  find  me  a  domestic 
tyrant,  who  will  take  a  strict  account  of  every 
moment  of  your  life,  and  require  a  correspond- 
ing period  to  be  devoted  to  domestic  cares." 

Miriam  remained  firm,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  her  lover's  eloquence,  which  went  through 
the  various  stages  of  wounded  affection,  con- 
ciliation, angry  expostulation,  repentance,  and 
caresses,  after  the  most  approved  manner  of 
lovers  in  such  situations. 

"For  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Hepthwaite,  "I 
cannot  make  out  whether  she  loves  him  or 
not." 

Perhaps  Miriam  herself  was  equally  at  a  loss. 
But  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  troubled  Channing 
Gray.  How  could  she,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  young  lady  whom  he  chose  to  look  upon 
with  favor,  help  loving  him  ? 

One  fine  day  in  October,  Channing  took  Mir- 
iarm  for  a  drive  about  the  town.  Their  ride 
was  prolonged  until  a  hazy  sunset  glow  soft- 
ened the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  autumnal  foliage. 
Miriam,  in  childlike  glee,  which  was  only  the 
more  irrepressible,  that  it  had  been  so  long 
petrified  when  mirth  is  the  natural  expression 
of  the  heart,  laughed  out  her  gladness  at  every 


fresh  appearance  of  beauty  in  the  mildly  glow- 
ing landscape.  Channing  Gray  had  never  found 
her  so  charming.  At  length  they  entered  a 
busy  street  where,  seemingly,  there  was  not 
room  for  the  tall  buildings  to  cast  their  length- 
ened shadows.  Miriam  left  watching  for  rival 
beauties  in  tints  of  clouds  and  autiimn  leaves, 
and  gave  her  attention  to  the  people  hurrying 
up  and  down,  or  across  the  street.  One  little 
pale-faced  girl,  upon  a  crossing  jiist  ahead,  par- 
ticularly attracted  her  notice.  A  moment  later, 
in  avoiding  a  cart  upon  the  right,  their  carriage 
shaft  upon  the  left  struck  against  the  child  and 
threw  her  down.  A  cry  of  distress  followed. 
Miriam  begged  Channing  to  let  her  get  down, 
and  see  how  much  the  child  was  injured. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Channing,  throwing  a 
silver  piece  in  the  direction  from  which  the  cry 
proceeded.  "  She  was  not  at  all  hurt.  Don't 
you  see  it  was  a  little  beggar  girl  ?  The  howl 
of  distress  is  a  part  of  their  stock  in  trade." 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  Miriam,  with  proud 
decision,  "I  shall  go  back  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  child  is  injured.  Beggar  or  not,  I  sup- 
pose a  blow  would  hurt  her  equally.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  stop,  I  shall  jump  out  at  any 
risk."  ♦ 

Her  flushed  face  and  excited  manner  showed 
how  much  she  was  in  earnest.  Channing  whis- 
tled a  stave,  and  seemed  to  think  it  best  to  yield. 
He  helped  Miriam  from  the  carriage,  and  she 
went  quickly  back  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

A  bystander  had  picked  the  child  up,  stunned 
and  bleeding.  No  one  knew  to  whom  she  be- 
longed. 

These  facts  were  elicited  by  Miriam's  inqui- 
ries. Going  back,  she  communicated  what  she 
had  learned  to  Channing  Gray.  That  young 
autocrat  stood  at  his  horse's  head,  holding  the 
bridle  with  one  hand,  and  impatiently  whij)- 
ping  irregular  marks  in  the  dust  of  the  street, 
with  the  whip  held  in  the  other.  That  he  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  his  will  to  a  woman's, 
did  not  incline  him  to  amiability,  seemingly. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  he  inquired. 

"  Take  the  girl  home  with  me  and  take  care 
of  her." 

"  Not  if  yon  go  with  me." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  by  myself,"  was  the  quick 
response. 

She  signalled  a  cabman,  and,  before  Chan- 
ning Gray  half  comprehended  the  situation, 
had  the  child  put  inside  the  cab,  got  in  herself, 
and  was  driven  off. 

"  She  couldn't  have  shown  less  regard  for  my 
wishes,  if  we  had  been  married.  But  she  '11  be 
on  her  knees  for  me  to  forgive  her,  by  to-mor- 
row," Channing  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
drove  slowly  home. 

She  was  not,  however,  nor  the  next  day. 
The  third,  Channing  called  at  her  rooms,  and 
was  told  she  had  gone  into  town  with  the  child.        J 

"  Confound  the  child,"  was  his  not  very  ami-       1 
able  couciusiou. 
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He  called  again  that  evening,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Miriam  herself. 

"I  wonder  which  of  us  two  owes  the  other 
an  apology?"  he  began,  with  a  good-humored 
laugh.  "You,  me,  for  your  wilfulness,  or  I, 
you,  for  my  selfishness  ?  You  must  own,  your- 
self, Miriam,  it  was  too  bad  to  spoil  the  plea- 
santest  drive  of  all  the  year,  for  a  street  beggar. " 

'*  There  are  times, "  returned  Miriam,  gravely, 
"  when  even  greater  pleasures  than  a  pleasant 
drive  must  yield  to  the  claims  of  humanity." 

"  Oh,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  the  apology 
must  come  from  me.  I  am  well  aware  that, 
from  the  humanity  standpoint,  my  position  was 
a  very  ungenerous  one." 

*'If  either  of  us  owes  the  other  an  apology, 
Channing,  it  is  due  from  me  to  you ;  not  for 
anything  that  passed  that  night,  but  for  what  I 
have  done  since,  without  asking  your  advice.  I 
have  taken  measures  to  adopt  Annot  Meredith. ' ' 

"You  have !" 

"  She  was  destitute,  and  more  friendless  even 
than  I,  in  the  old  times  of  desolation  I  shudder 
to  recall.  A  Providence  has  brought  her  in  my 
way ;  I  cannot  leave  her  to  go  back  upon  the 
street." 

"  There  are  other  ways  of  providing  for  des- 
titute children,  than  by  adopting  them." 

"Not  for  a  clinging,  affectionate  child  like 
this  one." 

"I  suppose  you  have  considered  which  you 
care  for  most,  this  beggar  girl  or  me.  One  of 
us  you  must  give  up." 

"  O,  Channing  !  I  cannot  give  up  the  child  !" 

"Very  well,  then  !  That  settles  the  matter. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  exchange.  And, 
so  we  part." 

"  Oh  no  !  not  so  !    Not  in  anger,  Channing  !" 

Then  came  surging  up  the  memory  of  his 
great  love  for  her,  and  of  his  pride  in  her  won- 
derful beauty,  and  he  cried  :  "  O,  Miriam,  Mi- 
riam !  Do  as  you  will.  Adopt  half  the  desti- 
tute children  in  town,  if  you  will,  but  be  my 
Miriam." 

Miriam  put  her  hand  in  his.  The  reconcilia- 
tion seemed  complete. 

But  the  bone  of  contention,  though  laid  out 
of  sight,  was  not  effectually  buried.  Channing 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  that  he  disliked  An- 
not Meredith.  She  necessarily  engrossed  much 
of  Miriam's  time,  which  he  wished  devoted 
only  to  himself.  He  showed  the  utmost  indif- 
ference to  all  Miriam's  plans  for  the  child,  so 
that  she  ceased  to  consult  him  about  them. 
Something  like  the  film  of  restraint  grew  be- 
tween them. 

To  Miriam,  who  had  never  known  anything 
of  children,  this  new  care  was  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  She  went  less  into  society  than 
before,  because  Annot  complained  of  loneli- 
ness when  she  was  away.  She  remembered 
her  own  desolate  childhood,  and  could  not  bear 
that  the  blight  of  isolation  should  settle  upon 
this  child  of  her  adoption. 


About  this  time  a  new  star  appeared  in  the 
Dellfield  horizon.  Miss  Dell  Duncan  was  a 
dashing  beauty,  who  won  hearts  as  if  by  magic. 
Not  Saul's  thousands,  but  David's  tens  of  thou- 
sands, would  exx^ress  the  number  of  her  slain. 
Channing  Gray  met  her  at  a  brilliant  party 
given  by  Mrs,  Dr.  Granby.  Unfortunately  for 
his  constancy,  Miriam  was  not  there.  He  made 
a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  then  surrendered 
ingloriously  to  the  witcheries  of  the  all-con- 
quering siren. 

That  night  he  wrote  to  Miriam,  In  \iew, 
he  said,  of  the  coldness  that  had  gradually  been 
growing  up  between  them,  she  could  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  thought  the  future  peace 
of  each  would  be  safer  if  their  engagement 
were  discontinued. 

Regarding  her  highly,  desiring  her  happiness        ' 
most  sincerely,  he  nevertheless  feared  there 
was  an  incompatibility  of  dispositions,  which 
would  make  their  union  a  very  grave  mistake. 
He  therefore  gave  her  back  her  freedom. 

In  answer,  Miriam  wrote  : — 

"  My  Friend  :  How  glad  I  amjthat  your  note 
to  me  was  sent  this  morning,  instead  of  delay- 
ing until  a  later  hour,  otherwise,  you  would 
have  heard  that  from  me,  which  might  have 
made  it  difiicult  for  you  to  propose  that  our  en- 
gagement be  discontinued,  without  making 
yourself  appear  mean  and  mercenary.  Neither 
of  those  epithets  could  ever  belong  to  you,  my 
friend  ;  and,  that  no  one  may,  through  malice, 
try  to  fasten  them  upon  you,  I  shall  take  care 
to  have  it  well  known  that  our  engagement 
was  broken  oft"  before  it  was  discovered  that  I 
have  lost  my  property. 

"Yes,  Channing,  it  was  a  Providence  that 
brought  Annot  Meredith  in  my  way.  I  have 
just  discovered,  from  i)apers  belonging  to  her, 
that  all  the  property  I  thought  mine,  in  equity 
is  hers. 

"  Gamaliel  Boyd  was  secretary  to  her  grand- 
father, Garfield  Meredith.  There  was  cruel 
treachery  and  flight.  I  need  not  give  myself 
the  pain  of  entering  into  details. 

"  My  adopted  child  will  hear  of  no  change  in 
my  style  of  living,  since  we  are  both  to  live  to- 
gether. But  all  I  lately  had  I  hold  in  trust 
for  her.  Congratulating  you  that  the  future 
peace  of  your  life  is  not  likely  to  be  endangered 
by  a  union  of  our  incompatible  dispositions,  I 
am,  Most  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Miriam  Boyd." 

It  is  probable  that,  in  being  thus  coolly  set 
aside  as  soon  as  a  newer  attraction  had  ap- 
peared, Miriam's  vanity  suffered  somewhat, 
thovigh  she  had  as  little  as  most  women.  Never- 
theless, I  think  this  termination  of  the  engage- 
ment was  rather  a  relief  to  her  than  otherAvise. 
She  had  not  failed  to  see  that  Mr.  Gray's  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  was  greatly  below  that 
which,  by  the  teachings  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Hepthwaite,  she  had  been  led  to  adopt  for  her- 
self Besides,  she  had  long  (since  her  persona- 
tion of  Maud  MuUer  the  last  summer,  perhaps) 
had  an  unacknowledged  fear  that  her  affection 
for  Channing  was  not  the  all-engrossing  love  of 
which  she  had  felt  herself  capable. 
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Some  time  afterward,  her  iiromise  to  Sabine 
AVest  was  recalled,  by  linding  the  card  and 
feather  he  had  given  her  in  an  unused  drawer. 

Miriam  had  never  broken  a  promise  in  her 
life.  But  she  hesitated  a  little  about  keeping 
this  one.  "Mr.  AVest  has  undoubtedly  forgot- 
ten it,  and  you  were  very  near  doing  so  ;  let  it 
be  as  if  nothing  had  recalled  it  to  your  mind," 
she  said,  in  debating  the  question  with  herself. 
Then,  like  Lawyer  Tongue,  in  the  famous  case 
of  the  Nose  and  Eyes,  she  shifted  her  side. 
"But  you  have  always  held  that  a  promise 
has  all  the  sacredness  of  a  vow.  It  was  only 
in  fun  that  he  asked  it.  Why  should  you 
care?"  So,  taking  fun  as  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  she  wrote  upon  the  card:  "Bead  the 
stars  for  me  again,  to-night.  Your  last  reading 
has  come  true;"  inclosing  it  and  the  feather, 
addressed  the  parcel  to  Sabine  West,  and  sent 
it  off. 

Three  days  later  Sabine  West  arrived  in 
Dellfield.  Miriam's  surprise,  when  he  Avas 
ushered  into  her  parlor,  was  very  great. 

"I  have  come  to  read  the  stars  for  you  and 
for  me,"  he  answered,  to  her  look  of  wonder. 
"  O  Maud  !     O  Miriam,  I  love  you  !" 

It  was  a  pleasant  future  that,  between  them, 
they  read  for  themselves  in  the  stars,  that 
summer  night.  Heaven  send  one  as  blessed  to 
each  of  you,  my  readers. 


REMEMBER— FORGET. 

BY  MRS.   MARCELLA  M.   HINES. 

A.H,  ponder  no  longer 

\Vith  vain  regret, 
O'er  memories  gloomy, 

With  tear-drops  wet ; 
For  sighs  cannot  lighten 

The  clouds  overcast, 
Nor  pinings  e'er  brighten 

Hopes  dead  with  the  past. 

They  but  darken  the  shadows, 

And  crush  out  the  light, 
And  leave,  as  thou  gazest, 

More  desolate  night ; 
Then  mourn  thou  no  longer, 

Nor  vainly  regret ; 
Arise,  be  thou  stronger, 

E'en  learn  to  forget. 

Eemembering  only 

That  where  thou  didst  stray, 
Some  birds  made  sweet  music 

To  gladden  thy  Avay — 
Some  sweet  flowers  were  blooming 

The  foul  weeds  among. 
Their  richest  perfuming 

Broadcast  freely  flung. 

Hoard  each  glance  of  affection. 

Each  word  love-arrayed ; 
Let  the  frowning  and  harshness 

In  oblivion  fade. 
Eorget  not  to  treasure 

Each  good  thou  hast  met, 
But  the  wrong  in  thy  measure 

Kcmember— forget. 


LIFE  LESSONS. 

BY  ANNA    LAWRENCIi. 

"  Tell  how  he  met  thee,  all  his  radiance  shrouded, 
How  in  thy  sorrow  came, 
His    pitying   voice,   breathing,   when    faith    was 
shrouded. 
Thine  own  faailiar  sorrow." 

It  was  but  a  little  thing  to  give,  a  trifling 
otfering,  that  kind  word  spoken  ;  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  Jesus  would  say,  for  the  forsaken  and 
the  heavy  laden  ;  but  it  made  glad  the  heart, 
the  weary,  weeping  heart  of  a  lone,  forgotten 
child  of  earth. 

Against  a  cold  marble  stair  a  faint  head 
leaned.  The  little  tired  wanderer  was  silently 
crying.  It  was  a  splendid  mansion.  On  either 
side  of  the  broad  steps  were  rare  and  costly 
shrubbery,  tastefully  and  gracefully  arranged. 
And  blessed  flowers,  that  whispered  of  the 
Great  Father's  wisdom  and  workmanship.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sunlight 
loved  to  linger  there,  stealing  in  among  the 
tangled  lattice  vines,  weaving  wreaths  and 
rainbows ;  and  gathering  its  gleams  away  from 
among  the  broken  shadows,  leaving  its  light, 
softened,  and  trembling,  and  life-like,  among 
wakened  blossoms  and  sheltered  flower-buds. 

There  was  the  rustling  of  silks,  and  a  light 
foot  was  placed  upon  the  step.  It  was  the 
lady's  home.     She  had  come  in  from  a  walk. 

"  See,  mamma  !"  It  was  her  own  child  that 
spoke,  a  child  of  ten  sweet,  sunny  summers,  as 
she  looked  down  upon  the  weeping  stranger 
girl.  What  a  contrast !  The  child  of  that  ele- 
gant home,  like  a  gleam  of  glad  sunshine,  or 
like  the  dream  that  we  have  of  angels ;  and  the 
other  could  not  have  been  much  older,  but  her 
garments  were  faded  and  worn,  and  the  little 
clasped  hands  were  pale  and  trembling. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  child?"  It  was 
but  a  few  words,  kindly  spoken,  but  they  went 
down  into  the  child's  poor,  lonely,  aching  heart, 
and  stilled  for  a  moment  the  chill  and  the  pain 
in  its  depths. 

She  looked  up,  and  pushed  back  the  tangled 
tresses  from  the  wet  face.  What  a  wistful, 
mournful,  loving  look. 

"What  is  it,  child?  Are  you  ill?  or  have 
you  lost  your  way?" 

The  shadow  of  a  flush  went  over  the  faded 
face,  and  the  large  dark  eyes,  sad  and  bewilder- 
ing, met  the  lady's  gaze. 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am  ;  I  was  only  tired,  so  tired. 
I  have  not  lost  my  way." 

The  lady  sat  down  on  the  step.  This  kind- 
ness, and  the  gentle  look,  gave  the  poor  thing 
courage  to  speak. 

And  on  the  hard  pavement,  like  a  dream  of 
light,  to  listen  to  every  word,  knelt  that  wo- 
man's idol  child — that  proud  mother's  only  one. 

"  Mrs.  Lane's  is  where  I  live,"  and  she  named 
the  alle3^  And  how  like  a  broken  music  strain 
seemed  the  timid,  troiibled  voice.  "  She  says 
she  has  nothing  for  me  to  do,  and  I  must  get 
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me  a  place  to  work.  It  was  two  days  ago  ;  but 
I  felt  so  tired  and  bad,  I  didn't  go  out  till  to- 
day. And  I  've  tried,  but — and — I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  ;  she  says  she  can't  keep  me." 

The  listener  was  gazing  down  on  the  little 
s-light  form.  Suddenly  the  deep  eyes  were 
lighted  startlingly,  pleasingly.  And  the  words 
were  uttered  with  effort.  "  Don't  you  want  me  ? 
I  can  do  errands,  and  a  great  many  things." 

*'  Have  you  no  friends  ?  Haven't  you  a  mo- 
ther, child?" 

There  was  a  sob,  like  the  wail  of  a  broken 
heart;  and  grieved  lips  murmured  the  words 
brokenly,  reverently:  "Yes,  I  have  a  mother, 
a  dear,  blessed  mother;  but" — 

*'  "What  then,  little  one  ;  and  where  is  she  ?" 

The  weak  head  was  bowed,  and  the  faint 
A'oice  came  up,  through  tears.  "  *  Our  Father' 
has  taken  her  home,  there,  where  the  angels 
stay.  And,  oh,  how  I  wanted  he  should  take 
me  too.  I  begged  that  I  might  go  ;  but  my  mo- 
ther said  I  must  wait  in  patience.  He  might 
have  something  for  me  to  do  here,  and  then  the 
angel  would  come  for  me  ;  and  I  know  he  will, 
because  my  mother  said  so,  and  she  is  in  Hea- 
ven where  the  angel  is,  and  she  won't  let  him 
forget.  And  so  I  ask  God  to  remember  it,  too, 
and  when  my  work  is  all  done,  to  let  me  come 
where  my  mother  is." 

What  a  strange  charm  there  was  in  those 
earnest  breathings  ;  divine  and  spiritual  they 
seemed  in  their  sincerity,  in  their  simplicity. 
They  may  come  up  in  after  hours  a  ministry 
and  a  prophecy. 

*'I  can  do  a  great  many  things.  I  took  care 
of  my  mother  all  of  the  time  that  she  was  sick, 
and  it  was  so  long." 

Half  timidly  the  words  were  spoken.  The 
color  had  all  faded  out  from  that  thin,  white 
face.  With  her  quick  intuition  she  had  caught 
tlie  thought  that  the  lady  did  not  want  her. 

An  angel  came  close  and  whispered  to  the 
heart  of  that  wealthy,  honored  woman,  but  she 
did  not  hear,  she  did  not  heed.  "Take  her  with 
you.  There  is  room  m  your  house,  there  is 
room  in  your  heart.  God  has  given  you  all  of 
tills  world's  good  that  you  can  ever  want,  and 
more,  to  help  thy  sister,  to  help  thy  brother,  to 
help  another.  And,  if  you  had  but  little,  give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  the  cruse  of  oil 
would  never  fail ;  lend  to  the  Lord.  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' 
Be  a  mother  to  the  motherless.  What  if  it  was 
thine  own  child,  left  and  alone?"  And  still 
that  spirit  whisper  pleaded  in  vain. 

Tears  were  in  the  soft  eyes  of  the  rich  wo- 
man's child,  as  she  arose  and  leaned  down  into 
her  mother's  arms,  and  whispered :  "  Can't  you 
take  her,  mother?" 

Oh,  how  the  lone,  forgotten  heart  of  the 
stranger  longed  for  a  dear,  precious  resting- 
place  like  that !  The  lady  spoke  kindly,  yet 
it  sounded  half  coldly  now. 


"I  am  not  in  want  of  any  one;  but  I  will 
try,  and  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  jDlace  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  perhaps.  But  you  look  tired ; 
go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  re- 
freshments." 

The  child  rose  to  her  feet.  "No,  ma'am,  I 
thank  you;  I  am  not  hungry."  She  had  not 
taken  food  since  morning,  and  but  little  then. 
But  she  could  not  eat  now ;  her  tears  were  chok- 
ing her.  "But  if  you  would  find  me  a  place, 
I  would  be  so  glad,"  she  said,  impulsively, 
pleadingly.  And  she  looked  lingeringly  on  the 
golden  curls  and  happy  face  of  a  more  favored 
one. 

"We  have  such  nice  things  to  eat ;  do  go  in." 
And  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  little  burdened 
pilgrim. 

She  shrank  away  with  something  of  a  proud 
delicacy,  that  was  a  part  and  portion  of  her 
being. 

' '  Stay,  a  moment.  * '  And  the  bewildered  wan- 
derer looked  after  the  bright  form  that  bounded 
up  the  steps  of  that  lofty  mansion.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  there  waiting,  and  read  the  name 
over  the  door.  It  was  Weston.  And  the  woman 
had  called  her  daughter  May.  And  May  Wes- 
ton had  come  back,  and  placed  a  parcel  con- 
taining several  slices  of  cake  in  her  hand,  with 
only  this :   "  Please  accept  it." 

"Thank  you  !"  The  words  were  heard.  And 
then,  as  she  went  on  her  weary  way,  like  a 
moan  of  pain  came  up  the  wish,  "God  bless 
you!" 

Mrs.  Weston  went  up  into  her  stately  home 
of  elegant  workmanship,  with  its  marble,  and 
rosewood,  and  velvet,  with  its  pictures,  and 
paintings,  and  statues,  and  its  flowers,  and  its 
fragrance,  with  all  its  costly  and  luxurious  sur- 
roundings ;  but  there  was  a  shadow  over  it  all — 
her  soul  was  ill  at  ease.  The  echo  of  the  angel's 
whisper  marred  it.  She  tried  to  feel  self-satis- 
fied ;  tried  to  think  she  had  done  a  holy  deed  in 
offering  to  find  a  home  for  one  who  had  no  claims 
upon  her.  But  she  had  forgotten  that  wherever 
there  is  suffering,  wherever  there  is  destitution, 
and  desolation,  and  want,  and  where  help  is 
needed ;  wherever  there  is  anguish,  idols  crush- 
ed to  ashes,  the  slow  bleeding  of  wounded  hearts, 
there  is  work  for  human  hands  to  do,  with  a 
dear  and  divine  sympathy.  All,  all  have  claims 
upon  us ;  they  are  our  sisters,  they  are  our  bro- 
thers, and  we  must  treat  them  all  with  the  law 
of  love  and  kindness ;  learning  of  Christ,  who 
makes  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  with  a  yearning  and  a  longing  that  lay 
all  at  the  feet  of  the  Infinite,  wishing  that  in 
all  this  He  might  be  honored,  and  not  our- 
selves, ever  thanking  Him  that  we  can  see  it 
thus ;  that  the  light  of  our  life,  that  gleams 
along  the  narrow  track,  may  lure  others  to 
glorify  our  Father  in  Heaven.  And  we  are  but 
instruments  in  His  hand,  and  can  only  be 
thankful  that  He  has  revealed  to  us  this  spirit- 
ual and  blessed  work,  that  is,  a  mission  and  a 
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ministry ;  of  endeavoring  to  do  good  to  every 
one  that  approaches  us,  by  lifting  the  cup  of 
cold  water  to  thirsty  lips,  by  bearing  the  bur- 
den, by  helping  the  heavy  laden ;  unsealing  to 
the  sight  of  others  that  sense  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  Saviour  that  reaches  out  after  all 
with  patience  and  long-suffering,  with  low  love 
words,  "God  so  loved  the  world." 

Mrs.  Weston  was  what  the  world  calls  a  be- 
nevolent woman.  She  always  gave  lavishly  to 
worthy  objects ;  to  religious  and  literary  insti- 
tutions at  home  and  abroad ;  to  build  up  waste 
places,  to  extend  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, to  help  the  oppressed  and  suffering  in 
our  wounded,  weeping  land,  and  felt  much  self- 
complacency  in  thus  doing ;  felt  that  she  had 
done  a  great  work.  But  in  all  this  she  had 
made  no  sacrifice,  she  had  practised  no  self-de- 
nial— the  wealth  was  never  missed.  But  she 
had  never  scattered  the  seeds  of  truth  and 
grace  in  wild  wilderness  places,  and  watered  it 
with  tears,  and  watched  it  with  prayer ;  she 
had  never  gone  out  by  the  wild  wayside,  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  of  human  life,  to 
gather  in  the  alien  and  the  outcast,  the  pilgrim 
and  the  stranger,  the  lost  and  the  alone.  She 
had  never  prayed  that  her  life,  in  its  messages, 
in  its  meaning,  might  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God,  unto  holiness,  unto  eternal  life ;  that  it 
might  be  a  power  and  a  presence,  that  would 
be  as  fruit,  or  flower,  or  fragrance  to  the  way- 
side wanderer,  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
to  the  forsaken  and  the  forgotten.  With  min- 
istries of  mercy  she  had  never  gone  down  into 
the  veiled  depths  of  the  hidden  human  heart, 
with  soothing  sympathies  to  still  the  ache,  and 
the  pain,  and  the  weary  want,  quickening  the 
low  slow  pulse-beat  into  hope  and  gladness, 
and  lifting  to  the  faded,  fainting  lips,  the  cool 
life  draught — for  Christ's  sake.  If  she  spoke 
kindly  and  gently,  there  was  a  pleasing  satis- 
faction that  selfishly  sought  her  own  happiness, 
and  not  the  promotion  of  a  diviner  purj)Ose  and 
a  higher  glory.  If  she  had  taken  the  stranger 
orphan  in,  it  would  have  required  some  sacri- 
fice of  feeling,  some  care,  some  unpleasantness. 

Well,  it  would  have  been  a  blessed  work, 
her  work.  Jesus  would  have  said  to  her  :  ' '  The 
son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  but 
"I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in."  Some- 
thing of  this  mingled  with  the  cold  reproach 
that  struggled  through  her  deceived  heart,  that 
this  was  the  way  that  her  pound  might  gain 
other  pounds,  and  thus  glorify  the  Giver.  All 
was  His  ;  and  she  should  have  loved  Him  more 
for  all  these  choice,  cherished  gifts,  more  for  the 
thoughtful,  faithful  love  that  gave  them,  and  so 
have  worshipped  them  less.  But  her  idols  were 
clay,  her  treasures  were  another's. 

And  a  shadow,  too,  cold  and  dark,  came  over 
the  joy-light  of  May  Weston's  life.  She  had 
always  been  kept  from  everything  that  could 
give  pain,  sliielded  by  the  most  watchf\il 
love  and  tenderness.     What  a  beautiful  bless- 


ing she  was  to  be  in  that  gorgeous,  hn.ppy 
home.  The  mother's  one  wild  dream  went  all 
along  up  the  shining  pathway  of  coming  hours 
and  years,  and  all  was  light.  She  could  see  the 
covenant  angel,  with  the  rainbow  in  his  hand, 
spanning  the  whole. 

"Are  you  not  well  to-night,  my  child?" 
And  May  Weston  went  and  sat  down  on  the 
cushions  at  her  mother's  feet  and  leaned  against 
her.  The  fading  rays  of  the  sunlight  turned 
the  golden  tresses  into  changeful  hues,  where  a 
loving  hand  lingered  caressingly. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  only  this  pain  at  my  heart  as 
I  was  thinking.  If  you  should  die,  as  that 
poor  girl's  mother  did,  and  we  should  be  poor 
and  have  no  place  to  be,  would  anybody  take 
me?" 

A  colder  chill  crept  through  the  mother's 
aching  heart.  "  If  I  should  die,  my  child,  God 
would  take  care  of  you." 

"I  know  He  would!  But  doesn't  He  take 
care  of  her,  only  she  hasn't  any  home?" 

"I  shall  early  endeavor  to  find  a  place  for 
her,  where  she  will  be  made  comfortable.  So 
think  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  can't  help  it !  But  I  hope  it  will  be  where 
they  will  love  her,  or  it  wouldn't  seem  like 
home.  But  if  she  should  die  now,  wouldn't 
she  be  an  angel,  mother?  She  said,  'Our 
Father,'  you  know." 

"If  she  loves  and  obeys  Him,  she  will  go  to 
live  with  Him,  certainly."  The  speaker's  bur- 
dened heart  grew  heavier. 

"But  wouldn't  it  be  best,  mother,  as  no  one 
wants  her  here  ?" 

"  God  will  do  what  is  right,  my  dear  !  Speak 
not  of  it  again." 

"He  always  does,  doesn't  He ?  say, mamma  !" 
There  was  a  strange  light  in  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
young  girl,  as  she  went  on  with  her  question- 
ing, despite  the  mother's  prohibition. 

"  Certainly  He  does,  always,  always;  all  is 
in  love  and  pity." 

The  spirit  of  the  truth  came  to  her  while  she 
was  speaking,  "'  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 
I  have  thought  of  this  all  day,  all  day,  mother. 
For  I  waked  up  last  night — no,  I  suppose  it 
was  all  a  dream — and  the  room  was  filled  with 
angels,  and  they  were  singing  this  over  and 
over,  so  sweetly ;  and  then  I  ti'ied  to  sing  it 
with  them,  it  was  so  beautiful ;  but  one  of 
them,  that  looked  more  lovely  than  the  rest — 
and  it  made  me  think  of  Jesus — came  and  laid 
his  hand  on  my  head  and  whispered  :  '  Not  now, 
not  here  ;  but  soon  you  can  sing  it  in  our  home.' 
And  then  the  light  grew  dimmer,  and  the 
shadows  came  slowly  in,  and  there  was  a  child 
with  the  angels,  as  large  as  I  am,  but  she  did  not 
look  like  me,  but  so  beautiful,  and  was  dressed 
all  in  white,  and  one  of  them  said  it  was  '  a 
robe  of  Christ's  righteousness.'  And  lier  hair 
was  the  color  of  the  shadows,  and  curled  doAvu 
to  her  waist,  and  was  trimmed  all  luouud  with 
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white  flowers;  and  her  eyes  were  so  bright 
with  light  that  I  could  not  look  at  them  any- 
longer.  And  then  I  heard  the  rustling  of 
wings,  and  I  knew  the  angels  were  going 
away,  and  she  put  up  her  hands  to  go  with  them ; 
and  then  I  heard  a  whisper  through  the  cham- 
ber, '  Not  now  ;  but  work  while  the  day  lasts, 
for  the  night  cometh.'  And  she  cried  at  being 
left.  And  then  I  went  to  sleep — only  I  was 
asleep  all  the  time.  And  in  the  morning  I 
looked  to  see  if  they  had  not  left  some  of  the 
flowers.  And  I  have  felt  so  difierent  to-day. 
I  always  thought  I  should  be  afraid  to  die, 
but  I  shouldn't  now.  I  know  I  should  go  with 
the  angels  and  be  safe.  And  the  child  made 
me  think  of  the  one  who  came  here  to-day,  only 
she  wasn't  dressed  so,  and  was  not  so  troubled 
and  tired." 

The  mother's  heart  stood  almost  still  while 
she  was  listening  ;  each  slow  pulse-beat  moved 
with  deepening  i^ain.  "You  complained  of  a 
headache  last  night.  May,"  she  replied  care- 
lessly. "Every  one  will  have  such  strange 
fancies  when  not  well." 

And  that  night  the  forsaken  orphan  crept 
up  stairs  to  her  bed  on  the  floor,  and  knelt 
down  and  prayed,  prayed  for  the  woman  that 
had  spoken  kindly  to  her,  for  the  dear  child 
that  had  given  her  her  treasures  of  cake.  And 
then  the  wearied  form  and  the  weak  head  were 
laid  to  rest.  But  no  good-night  kiss  met  her 
lips,  no  loving  hand  was  pressed  upon  her  ach- 
ing forehead,  and,  with  thoughtful  tenderness, 
folding  the  scanty  covering  about  her,  and  no 
anxious  watcher  waited  to  see  if  she  slept. 

Again  the  next  day  she  went  and  stood  there 
by  the  same  broad  steps  and  waited,  almost 
expecting  ere  this  that  the  rich  lady  had  found 
her  a  place,  and  yet  half  afraid  of  being  seen^ 
lest  she  should  think  she  had  come  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  And  in  her  little  hot  hand  she 
held  some  flowers.  She  had  been  back  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  gathered  them  as  an 
offering  to  May  for  her  kindness  to  her.  It  was 
all  that  she  had  to  give,  these  wild  flowers 
gathered  by  the  brook-side.  There  were  water- 
lilies,  and  willow  sprays,  and  wild  roses,  and 
white  star-like  flowers  that  had  grown  in  the 
shadow,  and  bright  blossoms  that  had  found 
the  sunshine,  and  around  them  and  with  them 
were  dark  myrtle  vines.  They  were  arranged 
carefully,  gracefully,  but  half  wilted  now.  She 
went  round  to  a  back  door  and  spoke  to  a 
domestic. 

"  They  are  for  May  Weston,"  and  she  waited 
a  moment.  Perhaps  she  would  know  if  her 
mistress  had  found  her  a  home. 

The  girl  took  the  gift.  "  Do  you  want  any- 
thing?" seeing  that  she  hesitated. 

"No,  thank  you!"  but  tear-drops  fell  with 
every  step  that  touched  the  walk. 

"  Here  is  a  handful  of  flowers  for  Miss  May  ; 
such  a  sad,  sickly-looking  thing  left  them.     I 


wonder  what  she  thought  May  wanted  of  these 
wild  weeds !" 

There  was  a  start  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton. The  knock  had  come  again.  May  took 
up  the  flowers  eagerly  ;  and  soon  they  were 
placed  in  water  in  an  exquisite  vase.  To  her 
they  were  very  beautiful.  "I  shall  always 
keep  them,  mother  ;  and,  if  I — I — go  away 
anywhere,  I  don't  want  these  to  be  lost." 

Mrs.  Weston  heard  the  meaning  of  the  words 
the  child  did  not  utter.  Slowly  and  silently 
shadows  gathered  in  the  household.  The  knock 
and  the  knell  stole  oftener  to  the  troubled 
heart.  Vainly  she  tried  to  find  a  place  for  the 
harmless  one.  She  never  once  decided  it  would 
be  convenient  for  her  to  come  there,  no.  And 
the  days  passed  on. 

May  Weston  was  taken  alarmingly  ill.  The 
fond  mother  knew  now  how  wildly  she  had 
worshipped  her.  Yet  from  the  first  she  felt 
she  must  give  her  up.  No  one  had  told  her 
that  she  could  not  live,  but  she  knew  it.  She 
did  not  ask  for  the  life  she  so  loved  and  valued. 
She  dare  not.  But  she  plead  for  submission, 
that  she  might  be  willing  to  give  up  to  her 
Heavenly  Father  the  idol  he  could  not  trust 
her  with.  The  few  hours  were  very  precious, 
for  they  were  numbered.  With  touching  earn- 
estness the  stiffened  lips  of  the  lingering  one 
would  plead  for  that  poor  wanderer  ;  that  her 
mother  would  take  her  in,  and  give  her  her 
home,  as  she  would  not  want  it  any  more. 
"  And  you  will  keep  the  flowers,  mother,  with 
the  rest  of  the  things." 

"  How  strangely  her  mind  wanders,"  and  the 
father  tried  to  soothe  her.  The  hot  hands  he 
held  in  his  were  growing  stiff  and  cold,  and  a 
beautiful  light  wandered  over  the  white  face. 

"  'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,'  " 
she  whispered.  "  They  said  I  would  sing  it  with 
them  there. ' '  And  then  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  one  dear  earth-mission  that  was  not  yet 
fulfilled.  And  like  a  broken  prayer  it  was,  im- 
passioned, bewildering,  as  she  told  it  all  over, 
the  story  of  the  homeless  one. 

"  It  is  even  as  she  says."  It  was  the  wail  of 
the  mother's  heart.  The  sick  child  lay  listen- 
ing, waiting,  for  the  low  pulse  beats  were  fail- 
ing. "And  you  will  let  her  come."  How 
mournfully  she  looked  up. 

"Yes,  my  child,  we  will  do  all  that  you 
wish."  The  father's  words  were  spoken 
through  tears. 

A  holier  light  deepened  on  the  cold  face. 
"  Oh,  I  am  glad,  so  glad ;  for  I  am  going  Avhere 
her  mother  has  gone,  and  she  will  want  to 
know ;  and  I  can  tell  her  what  a  dear,  blessed 
home  she  has  here,  *  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.'"  It  Avas  her  last  work,  her  last 
words.     The  angel  had  been  waiting. 

"A  lone,  forsaken  dove,  with  bleeding  heart 
and  broken  wing,  came  to  my  window,  and 
begged  for  shelter  and  rest.  There  was  room 
enough  and  to  spare ;  but  I  sent  it  away,  a  poor, 
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helpless,  homeless  wanderer.  And  when  it 
came  buck  again  with  a  few  olive  leaves  to  my 
pleasant  dwelling,  I  did  not  take  it  in  then.  And 
now.  He  who  careth  even  for  the  sparrow,  has 
Sfuit  and  taken  away  ray  dear  and  j)recions  one, 
that  I  might  give  a  sheltering  love  to  the  poor 
weary  wild  bird.  Forgive  me,  O  my  Father, 
and  help  me  to  say  Thy  will  be  done." 

"  Anuin  !"  It  was  a  dear  voice  close  beside 
her ;  and  together  they  knelt  and  prayed.  It 
was  not  wrong  to  weep. 

And  the  motherless  child  np  there  in  that 
dark,  dreary  alley.  It  was  three  weeks,  now. 
Perhaps  the  lady  had  forgotten  all  about  her ; 
and  she  must  try  and  find  a  place,  and  if  she 
did  not  succeed,  she  would  go  and  lie  down 
on  her  mother's  grave  and  die.  What  else  could 
she  do  ?  And  so  she  went  and  told  Jesus,  as 
she  had  done  each  day,  and  asked  Him  to  in- 
cline the  heart  of  some  one  to  help  her.  And 
still  she  continued  praying.  How  her  aching 
heart  longed  for  the  rest  of  that  other  home. 
She  looked  along  the  path  that  led  up  the  long, 
dark,  dreary  years  of  life,  and  shrunk  back, 
afraid,  for  the  little  feet  were  weary,  and  the 
frail  arms  were  weak;  how  could  they  carry 
along  with  them  the  service  and  burden  of  life  ? 

"I  don't  know  what  her  name  is,  but  she 
lives  somewhere  in  this  alley,  and  I  've  looked 
all  along," 

There  was  a  quick  wild  leap  of  the  heart,  and 
then  she  listened  to  the  reply. 

"  Well,  she  can  go.  I  was  going  to  send  her 
to  the  workhouse." 

She  did  not  speak  as  she  walked  along  the 
street  with  the  domestic  that  had  come  for  her. 
There  was  a  new  happiness  in  her  heart,  and 
shadows,  like  the  sunlight  that  tries  to  struggle 
through  the  storm-clouds.  She  half  shuddered 
as  she  reached  the  house,  everything  looked  so 
dark  and  still.  She  wanted  to  ask  about  May, 
she  felt  she  should  love  her  so,  but  did  not 
quite  dare  to.  She  followed  the  servant  into 
the  kitchen ;  many  faces  were  turned  towards 
her,  but  they  all  looked  so  sad,  and  quiet,  and 
still. 

She  went  with  the  woman  along  the  dark- 
ened passages — what  a  silent,  solemn  hush  was 
there — and  up  the  stairs  to  a  little  bedroom.  The 
light  had  come  in  there.  It  looked  very  plea- 
sant. There  was  a  bureau,  and  dressing-table, 
and  stand  and  chairs,  and  pictures,  and  books, 
and  flowers,  and  a  little  white  bed,  as  if  a  win- 
ter snow-drift  had  hidden  away  there ;  and  a 
closet,  and  some  garments  that  would  just  fit 
her.  The  girl  told  her  she  might  put  them  on, 
and  inquired  if  she  needed  any  assistance. 

*'  No,  thank  you."  It  was  all  she  could  say, 
and  the  servant  \\i,ent  away.  She  looked  around 
bewildered.  Was  it  all  a  mocking  dream,  or 
was  it  heaven?  She  sank  down  on  the  floor 
and  prayed.  It  was  a  prayer  of  dear  thanks- 
giving ;  and  then  she  went  and  washed  her  face, 


and  brushed  out  her  long  dark  curls,  and  ar- 
ranged them  one  by  one  as  no  one  else  could  do, 
and  laid  aside  her  faded  things  for  neat,  taste- 
ful clothing.  And  then  she  went  and  looked 
into  the  mirror.  What  a  graceful  figure  met 
her  view — the  damp  tresses  of  shadowy  hair 
were  pushed  back  from  a  brow  soft  and  snowy 
white,  with  dark  lashes,  like  a  heavy  pencil- 
ling, with  a  strange  charm  in  the  large  eyes, 
where  the  light  and  the  tears  came  together ;  and 
a  faint  flush  had  gathered  over  the  white  face. 

The  domestic  that  opened  the  door  started 
back.  The  vision  that  met  her  view  was  very 
lovely.     Mrs.  Weston  had  sent  for  her. 

"And  May — "  But  she  did  not  speak  the 
words — only  followed  in  silence.  What  a  sa- 
cred hush  was  everywhere !  Mrs.  Weston  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  she  looked  at  the  timid 
child  the  girl  brought  in,  and  in  the  shadowed 
apartment  did  not  know  her.  For  a  moment 
she  leaned  back  upon  the  pillows  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

"Please,  ma'am,  and  did  you  find  me  a 
place?" 

A  sad  foreboding  fluttered  up  through  the 
Avords.  Mrs.  Weston  knew  the  little  pleading 
voice ;  but  the  child  looked  so  beautiful  to  her — 
like  an  angel  presence. 

The  little  stranger  sank  down  on  the  soft  car- 
pet. The  mother  drew  her  arm  around  her, 
and  held  her  closely  to  her,  as  she  answered  the 
question. 

"  Yes,  in  my  home — in  my  heart.  The  Shep- 
herd came  and  took  away  my  own  worshipped 
one,  to  make  room  in  the  dear  home  fold  for  the 
little  lost  lamb,  and  so  selfishly  sent  away." 

Mothers,  sisters,  remember  the  motherless; 
be  kind  to  the  orphan — your  own  idols  are  clay. 
They  may  be  crushed  and  broken  in  your  path- 
way, even  while  you  are  proudly  gazing  upon 
them. 

"  But  what  is  your  name,  poor  child?" 

Not  fully  understanding  her,  yet  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  suffering,  she  leaned  toM' ards 
the  speaker  and  reverently  whispered— "  It  is 
May,  May  Everett." 

Mrs.  Weston  wanted  somewhere  to  lay  her 
tired,  tried  heart  for  rest.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  the  tears  came  out 
on  the  white  fingers.  The  forsaken  one  that 
sat  there  at  her  feet  wanted  to  say  something  to 
soothe  her,  but  she  dare  not  speak.  And  she 
looked  back  on  the  mantel,  and  saw,  so  care- 
fully preserved,  the  little  offering  of  flowers  she 
had  gathered  for  the  rich  woman's  child. 

"  May,  my  May,  is  with  angels  now.  Our 
Father  has  taken  her  home ;  and,  God  help 
me,  we  will  go  hand  in  hand  together  there," 
There  was  a  moan  of  pain  mingling  with  the 
words  the  chilled  lips  uttered. 

"  Oh,  and  is  dear  May  dead  !  Oh,  T  have 
prayed  every  day  that  she  might  be  so  blessed,  so 
good.  I  went  and  told  it  all  to  Jesus,  how  kind 
she  was  to  me ;  because  He  said,  *  If  ye  ha vtidone 
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it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me,'  and  I  wanted  He  should  know  it." 

And  now,  half  dreamily  the  words  are  spo- 
ken ;  it  is  a  manly  voice.  Mr.  Weston  is  gazing 
on  the  weeping  child. 

"And  did  you  come  from  heaven?  and  did 
the  angels  carry  our  May  safely  there  ?  But  go 
with  me,  and  we  Avill  look  upon  the  little 
form."  And  he  led  her  into  a  darkened  apart- 
ment, where  lay  the  beautiful  dead.  Beauti- 
ful, indeed,  like  an  angel  draped  in  snowy 
whiteness.  She  could  not  see  for  her  tears. 
She  crushed  back  the  sobs — it  seemed  so  like 
sacrilege  to  disturb  the  stillness.  And  then  she 
went  back  to  Mrs.  Weston's  chamber. 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  wish  me 
to  do?" 

"  Nothing  now  ;  only  remain  with  me." 

Mrs.  Weston  was  ill,  too  ill  to  leave  her 
room  ;  and  the  silent,  thoughtful,  loving  atten- 
tions of  the  child  calmed  and  comforted  her. 
The  little  patient  hands  were  always  willing. 

And  then  came  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Mrs. 
Weston  was  not  well  enough  to  join  the  mourn- 
ing group,  and  so  the  little  satin-lined  coffin, 
with  its  precious  treasure,  with  white  robes  and 
white  flowers,  was  brought  into  her  apartment. 
It  was  the  last  kiss,  the  last  look,  and  the  last 
farewell.  And  then  she  sank  back  upon  the 
couch  pale  and  faint. 

The  little  stranger  wished  she  could  do  some- 
thing to  comfort  her  ;  but  she  knew  her  grief 
was  too  sacred  for  the  ministries  of  human 
hands  to  alleviate.  And  she  went  and  sat  down 
by  the  window  and  read  low  and  slow  from  the 
Bible,  as  if  to  herself.  And  the  rich  woman 
heard  the  musical  voice,  and  the  dear,  blessed 
promises,  and  it  quieted  and  comforted  her. 

The  funeral  services  were  over,  and  the  great 
crowd  were  dispersing.  The  child  wanted  to  go 
in  and  gaze  once  more  upon  the  dear  dead  face, 
and  so  she  stole  into  the  rooms  and  looked. 
The  apartments  were  draped  with  black,  and 
the  coffin  was  placed  upon  a  low  stand,  covered 
with  white  flowers.  It  was  low,  so  that  the 
cJiildren  might  see,  and  so  she  looked  in,  but 
the  tears  came  so  fast  that  she  could  not  see, 
and  she  sank  back  upon  a  seat  and  sobbed. 

A  gray-haired  minister  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  spoke:  "Little  May  is  an  angel  now." 

The  child  lifted  her  bowed  head.  There  was 
suffering  on  the  white  face  ;  she  could  see  now. 
What  a  mournful  light  was  in  those  large  dark 
eyes,  and  the  tremulous  words — how  like  a 
wailing  cry. 

"Oh,  if  it  could  only  have  been  me  ;  I  should 
not  be  missed.  There  is  no  one  to  care  for  me, 
no  one  to  love  me." 

"  Yes,  little  one,  the  dear  Saviour  loves  you." 
The  gray-haired  clergyman  spoke  tenderly,  and 
tlie  little  weary  heart  was  (comforted.  But 
when  she  went  back  to  Mrs.  Weston's  cham- 
ber, and  saw  the  effort  she  made  to  overcome 
this  great  grief,  she  could  not  help  but  say,  as 


the  little  tired  head  drooped  down  upon  the 
pillow — 

"  Oh,  if  it  could  only  have  been  me  !" 

The  burdened  heart  of  the  bereaved  woman 
understood  the  broken  plaint. 

"  It  is  well  as  it  is  ;  we  will  love  each  other. 
God  help  us." 

And  the  stranger  child  was  loved.  Slie  was 
a  dear  and  blessed  one,  and  as  health  and 
strength  came  back,  she  was  beautiful  as  was 
the  unforgotten  one. 

She  was  very  winning.  With  all  the  sensi- 
tiveness and  delicate  perceptions  of  a  gifted 
mind  ;  with  the  nice  sensibilities  of  the  refined 
and  educated ;  with  the  varied  mental  endow- 
ments of  the  carefully  cultured. 

It  was  another  sunset  hour ;  the  two  sat  to- 
gether among  the  clustering  vines  of  a  summer 
arbor,  weaving  flowers  into  wreaths  for  a  dear 
grave  in  yonder  churchyard. 

"  What  is  it.  May  ?  You  have  never  told  me 
of  your  history." 

"  It  is  not  much,  my  mother  ;"  and  the  sweet 
sad  face  was  leaning  against  her. 

"  We  lived  iii  a  house  like  thi«,  far  away  from 
here,  and  my  father  died,  and  then  everything 
was  sold.  And  then  my  mother  came  here,  and 
all  her  clothing  and  things  had  to  be  parted 
with,  to  support  us.  There  were  three  of  us,  a 
little  brother  and  sister,  and  they  died,  and 
mother  was  too  ill  to  work,  and — and  there  was 
no  one  to  take  care  of  her  but  me,  and — "  and 
the  faintly-fluttering  voice  was  still. 

"And  why,"  thought  the  self-condemned 
woman,  "  why  have  I  never  sought  out  the  de- 
solate and  destitute,  to  help  them  ?  May  God 
help  me  thus  to  do  now." 

"And  then,  when  my  mother  died,  I  did  so 
wish  I  might  go,  too,"  and  the  faltering  utter- 
ances were  whispered  low. 

"But  I  knew  it  was  wrong.  Very  patient 
has  our  Father  been  with  me ;  very  kincl  and 
long-suftering,  and  I  have  wished  that  I  might 
*  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything,  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving, 
make  my  requests  known  unto  God.'  I  have 
wished  that  I  could  thank  Him,  but  I  could 
only  breathe  to  Him  this  prayer,  as  I  now  whis- 
per it  to  you : — 

'Are  there  no  briera  in  thy  pathAvay  thrust  1 
Are  there  no  thorns  that  compass  it  about? 

Are  there  no  stones  that  thou  wilt  deign  to  trusi 
My  hands  to  gather  out  V  " 


Love  is  the  purification  of  the  heart  from 
self;  it  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  character, 
gives  a  higher  motive  and  a  nobler  aim  to  every 
action  of  life,  and  makes  botli  man  and  woman 
strong,  noble,  and  courageous  ;  and  the  power 
to  love  truly  and  devotedly  is  the  noblest  gift 
with  which  a  human  being  can  be  endowed  ; 
but  it  is  a  sacred  fire  that  must  not  be  burnt  to 
idols. 
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NETTIE'S  SACRIFICE. 

BY   VIOLKTTA   WOODS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  and  lady,  both  young  a^nd 
handsome,  were  standing  upon  the  platform 
of  the  depot,  awaiting  the  moment  the  cars 
were  to  start.  Presently  the  shrill  whistle 
sounded  above  the  din  and  confusion  of  hurry- 
ing passengers  and  bustling  porters,  and  a 
portly,  middle-aged  gentleman  stepped  up  and 
exclaimed : — 

*'  Come,  my  daughter,  or  we  shall  be  left !" 

"Yes,  father,  in  a  moment,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Mr.  Hampton  is  with  me." 

Wallace  Hampton  assisted  her  into  the  car, 
seated  her  comfortably,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice : — 

"  This  is  Monday,  and  you  will  be  back  on 
Saturday — will  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  if  father's  business  does  not  call  him 
to  Washington.    I  will  write  to  you,  however. " 

"  Do  so,  and  I  will  meet  you  there.  I  would 
accompany  you  to  Philadelphia,  but  I  vowed 
two  years  ago  that  I  would  not  go  there  again 
until" — He  paused  abruptly,  and  his  face  paled, 
but  he  added,  quickly:  "I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  you  return.  Good-by.  Take 
good  care  of  yourself,  darling." 

Nettie  Page  blushed  painfully  as  his  last  whis- 
I)ered  word  fell  upon  her  ear,  but  she  extended 
her  hand  and  bade  him  adieu.  She  watched 
his  form  as  the  train  bore  her  away  from  him, 
but  when  he  was  no  longer  in  sight,  she  drew 
a  volume  of  poems  from  her  travelling  satchel, 
and  attempted  to  read.  The  eftbrt,  however, 
was  in  vain,  for  the  motion  of  the  cars,  and  the 
wandering  propensity  of  her  thoughts,  success- 
fully prevented.  Her  father  came  to  her  side 
for  a  moment,  but  seeing  that  she  was  comfort- 
able, returned  to  the  trio  of  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing.  At  the  first 
stati(»n  a  lady  entered  and  occupied  the  seat 
immediately  behind  her,  at  the  same  time  mo- 
tioning to  another  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  car 
to  share  it  with  her.  They  were  evidently  old 
schoolmates,  and  had  thus  met  accidentally 
after  a  long  separation.  They  soon  became  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation,  and,  although 
Nettie  disliked  playing  eavesdropper,  she  was 
compelled  to  listen  or  change  her  seat.  Trivial 
subjects  were  discussed ;  but  finally  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  was  proposed. 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Augusta  Loring? 
You  have  said  nothing  of  her  yet." 

*•'  Is  it  possible  I  have  not  told  you  ?  She  is 
very  ill ;  her  friends  are  momently  expecting 
her  death.  My  object  in  hastening  home  is  to 
see  her  once  more." 

"What  is  the  matter?    Have  you  any  idea?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  broken  heart." 

There  was  a  world  of  tender  regret  and  wo- 
manly sympathy  concentrated  in  those  words, 
"a  broken  heart."  Her  companion  repeated 
thom  with  amazement. 


"What!  Augusta  Loring,  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  noble,  and  good, 
dying  of  a  broken  heart?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  too.  true.  A  long  story  it  is,  and 
probably  without  a  parallel." 

"If  you  are  at  liberty  to  divulge  it,  please  do 
so,  for  I  am  painfully  interested  in  Augusta's 
welfare." 

"  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in 
doing  so,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "since  it  has  al- 
ready gained  publicity.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Wallace  Hampton?" 

The  name  touched  a  tender  chord  in  Nettie 
Page's  heart,  and — 

" burning  dreams  of  light  and  love 

Were  wakened  by  the  sound." 
Involuntarily  she  turned  around  and  looked  at 
the  speaker.  It  was  she  who  had  last  entered 
the  train,  and  Nettie's  eyes  took  in  at  a  glance 
the  tender  brown  eyes,  the  full  rosy  cheeks, 
and  the  sweet  low  brow,  that  made  Louise 
Meredith  beautiful  to  all  who  knew  her.  But, 
fearing  to  be  considered  impertinent,  Nettie 
resumed  her  former  position,  and  awaited  with 
throbbing  heart  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 

"  Wallace  Hampton  !  The  name  comes  back 
like  the  memory  of  a  dream,"  was  the  reply  to 
the  question  which  had  been  asked.  "Oh, 
yes !  I  recollect  it  now.  I  once  heard  that  he 
and  Augusta  were  to  be  married." 

"  Yes ;  they  were  betrothed,  and  would  have 
been  married,  but  for  an  unfortunate  aliena- 
tion. It  seems  that  he  made  some  demand  of 
her  that  she  refused  to  meet.  He  asserted  his 
rights  as  a  lover,  and  based  the  continuance  of 
their  engagement  upon  her  respect  for  them. 
She  refused  to  recognize  them,  and  they  parted. 
He  went  immediately  to  Boston ;  there  estab- 
lished himself  in  his  profession,  and  has  never 
visited  Philadelphia  since.  For  awhile  Au- 
gusta was  as  gay  as  if  nothing  had  occurred ; 
still  held  her  pre-eminent  position  in  society, 
and  received  many  estimable  offers.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  she  began  to  droop ; 
went  abroad  more  seldom,  and  finally  secluded 
herself  entirely.  Two  weeks  ago  her  youngest 
sister  was  married,  and  Augusta  acted  as  bride- 
maid.  I  never  saw  her  so  transcendently  beau- 
tiful as  she  was  on  that  occasion,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  bestow  additional  happi- 
ness upon  every  guest.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  evening  we  were  standing  together  near  one 
of  the  windows,  when  our  mutual  friend — 
Robert  Archer — entered  the  room.  After  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  to  the  bride,  he  espied  us 
and  came  over  to  where  we  were  standing.  I 
asked  what  had  detained  him  until  so  late 
an  hour,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  imperative  visit  to  Boston. 

"  *  And  what  is  the  news  ?'  I  inquired. 

"  'Nothing,'  was  the  reply,  'except  that  ova 
friend  Wallace  Hampton  is  to  be  raariricd  very 
soon.' 

"The  crimson  spots  upon  Augusta's  chiBeks 
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faded  like  a  sunset  cloud,  but  she  aaked,  in 
quiet  tones : — 

"  'Are  you  in  earnest,  Mr.  Archer?' 

"'Most  assuredly,'  he  replied,  'and  I  can 
vouch  for  my  information,  as  Hampton  told  me 
so  himself,  and  even  pointed  out  the  lady  to  me 
as  she  passed  do^Tn  the  street.' 

"All  of  this  time  Augusta  had  been  gazing 
into  his  face,  and  never,  never  shall  I  forget  her 
appearance — her  hands  folded  upon  her  heart, 
her  white  robes  falling  in  folds  about  her,  and 
herself  frozen  into  a  statue  as  cold  and  lovely 
a«  the  niche  by  which  she  stood.  I  was  almost 
breathless  through  fear  and  sj^mpathy.  I  placed 
my  arm  about  her,  and  the  movement  recalled 
her  to  life.  She  cast  a  long,  agonizing  glance  into 
my  face,  and  then  turning  again  to  Mr.  Archer, 
awked  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  lady's 
name. 

" '  Certainly, '  was  his  reply ;  '  Hampton  called 
her  Nettie — Nettie  Page,  I  think.' 

"With  my  arm  still  about  her,  I  accompanied 
her  to  her  chamber,  and  placing  her  in  a  chair, 
I  knelt  down  before  her  and  chafed  her  cold 
hands,  and  wept  over  her.  I  unclasped  the 
gems  that  glittered  so  mockingly  upon  her  arms, 
and  neck,  and  brow,  disrobed  her  myself,  and 
assisted  her  to  her  couch.  All  of  this  time  she 
had  not  spoken  one  word,  nor  shed  one  tear,  and, 
like  an  infant,  submitted  to  my  touch,  I  pressed 
my  hand  upon  her  forehead,  and  telling  her  that 
I  was  alarmed  about  her  situation,  insisted 
upon  calling  her  parents.  She  finally  consent- 
ed ;  a  physician  was  summoned,  and  I  remained 
to  hear  his  decision.  He  pronounced  her  illness 
nervous  debility,  the  natural  result  of  excite- 
ment to  one  of  her  refined  and  susceptible  tem- 
l-)erament,  and  prophesied  her  ultimate  and 
speedy  recovery. 

"I  had  already  made  my  arrangements  to 
visit  my  sister,  who  lives  near  Boston,  and  in- 
tended starting  the  next  morning,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  concluded  to  abandon  the 
idea.  Augusta,  however,  sent  me  word  that 
she  was  much  better,  and  not,  by  any  means, 
to  defer  my  visit  on  her  account ;  that  she  would 
write  to  me  in  a  few  days,  and  would  inform 
me  constantly  of  the  state  of  her  health.  I 
went,  but  received  a  dispatch  last  night  to  re- 
turn immediately,  as  she  can  live  but  a  few 
days." 

"How  sad!"  was  the  only  comment  made 
upon  this  recital,  but  the  speaker's  voice  was 
full  of  sympathy  and  love. 

"Sad,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "Augusta 
was,  doubtless,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  he 
would  at  some  time  seek  a  reconciliation,  and 
that  her  love  would  ultimately  be  rewarded ; 
but  his  anticipated  marriage  proves  the  vanity 
of  her  hopes.  When  a  woman  like  Augusta 
Loring  loves,  it  is  with  an  intensity  to  which 
even  life  itself  must  yield.  She  gave  Wallace 
Hiimpton  her  first  affection,  and  has  never  fal- 
tered in  her  allegiance." 


"  And  was  he  every  way  worthy  of  her?" 

"  Yes,  in  every  respect  worthy ;  noble,  gene- 
rous, talented,  handsome,  and  wealthy;  pos- 
sessing every  attraction  which  could  van  and 
retain  a  boundless  love.  I  inquired  of  my  sister 
concerning  Miss  Page ;  she  is  well  acquainted 
with  her  mother,  but  the  daughter  has  just 
made  her  debut,  and  has  been  but  little  in  so- 
ciety. She  is  represented,  however,  as  being  a 
model — Augusta's  equal  in  every  respect  save, 
perhaps,  in  beauty ;  but  you  know  that  there 
are  none  who  can  compete  with  her  there.  Mr. 
Hampton  is  associated  in  law  with  her  father, 
and  has  doubtless  had  numberless  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  her  character.  He  must  have 
loved  her  before  she  entered  society,  or  the  en- 
gagement would  not  have  taken  place  so  soon." 

"You  think,  then,  that  he  really  loves  Miss 
Page,  and  that  it  is  not  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience." 

"Yes,  he  certainly  loves  her,  or  he  would 
never  have  sought  her  hand.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Page,  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  has  im- 
mense wealth,  and  a  high  social  and  political 
position  ;  but  what  need  have  the  Hamptons 
to  seek  either  riches  or  additional  honor  ?  No, 
no  !     It  is,  I  am  sure,  an  affaire  du  cceur." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ficulty between  Mr.  Hampton  and  Augusta?" 

"Yes  ;  but  it  is  so  indistinct,  so  vague,  that 
it  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Two  years  ago 
I  visited  Mr.  Loring's  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  been  there  but  a  few  moments 
when  Mr.  Hampton  was  announced.  He  called 
at  the  house  at  all  times,  and  without  ceremony, 
the  engagement  having  already  been  made  pub- 
lic. We  entered  into  a  lively  conversation ; 
and  as  I  rose  to  leave,  after  an  hour  or  more, 
a  painting  upon  the  wall  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  examine 
it.  While  I  stood  there  a  servant  entered  and 
handed  Augusta  a  package.  She  received  it 
with  a  smile,  but  remarked  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake. 

"  'It  was  left  with  directions  to  deliver  it  to 
no  one  but  Miss  Augusta,'  was  the  man's 
reply. 

"This  was  sufficient,  and  she  unwrapped 
the  package  without  further  hesitation.  A 
miniature  and  a  number  of  letters  were  exposed 
to  view." 

"A  miniature  and  letters,  did  you  say?" 
exclaimed  the  other,  almost  breathlessly.  "Are 
you  in  earnest?" 

"Certainly;  but  why  should  this  aftect  you 
so  ?    Do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?" 

"  No,  no  !     Proceed,  if  you  please." 

"As  I  have  told  you,  the  package  contained 
a  miniature  in  a  jewelled  case  and  a  number  of 
letters.  Augusta's  cheek  crimsoned,  and  her 
hands  trembled  perceptibly,  as  she  read  the 
note  which  accompanied  them ;  and,  rising 
hastily,  she  ran  from  the  room,  neglecting  to 
excuse  herself,  and  remained  ten  minutes  or 
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more.  During  her  absence  Wallace  walked 
the  floor,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  lips  firmly 
pressed  together.  Upon  Augusta's  return,  I 
hastily  made  my  exit.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I 
received  a  note  from  her,  telling  me  that  she 
had  declined  the  idea  of  going  to  the  opera 
which  we  had  expected  to  attend  together,  and 
to  complete  my  arrangements  without  her. 
Supposing  she  anticipated  a  visit  from  her 
lover,  I  thought  nothing  strange  of  her  refusal 
to  accompany  me,  but  had  been  there  but  a  few 
moments  when  Wallace  entered  our  box  so 
pale  and  nervous  that  I  scarcely  recognized 
him.  Without  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion him,  he  told  me  that  he  was  about  starting 
for  Boston,  and  would  not  probably  see  me 
again .  He  extended  his  hand,  bade  me  good-by, 
and  was  gone  in  a  moment.  Early  the|next  morn- 
ing I  repaired  to  Mr.  Loring's,  and  was  shown 
to  Augusta's  room.  She  made  no  allusion  to 
Wallace's  sudden  departure  until  I  spoke  of  it, 
and  then,  with  a  firm,  proud  look,  told  me 
they  had  parted  forever.  I  begged  her  to  ex- 
plain the  cause,  and  she  peremptorily  refused? 
except  to  say  that  he  had  insisted  upon  sharing 
a  secret  which  she  had  no  right  to  reveal.  This 
was  two  years  ago,  and,  so  far  as  facts  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  still  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  the  alienation.  She  has  never  alluded 
to  it  since ;  and,  of  course,  I  have  been  de- 
barred from  further  inquiry." 

"  And  when  did  this  occur  ?" 

"  Two  years  ago  the  fourth  of  last  month.  I 
remember  it  so  well  because  it  was  the  day 
after  my  birth-night  party." 

"O,  Louise,  Louise!  what  have  I  done?" 
The  speaker  leaned  her  head  forward  until  it 
touched  Nettie  Page's  shoulder.  Nettie  felt  a 
thrill  of  emotion  ;  but  had  she  been  a  statue  of 
Parian  marble  she  could  not  have  been  more 
cold  and  silent. 

"  Tell  me,  had  you  an  agency  in  this  affair?" 
Louise  asked,  in  a  voice  low  and  stern  ;  but 
it  softene*d  perceptibly  as  she  repeated  the 
question. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  will  accompany  you  to  Philadelphia 
and  Adsit  Augusta.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may 
not  be  too  late  to  render  that  reparation  which 
may  be  within  my  power." 

"If  you  are  the  cause  of  this  anguish,"  was 
returned,  in  cold,  measured  accents,  "you  are 
not  capable  of  removing  it.  You  cannot  give 
Wallace  Hampton's  heart  to  her  again,  and 
nothing  less  can  ever  restore  her." 

"Do  not  tell  me  that  the  case  is  hopeless; 
but  yet  it  must  be  so  if  he  intends  marrying 
another.     Oh  !  if  we  were  only  there." 

The  tears  were  in  Nettie  Page's  eyes  ;  a  sor- 
row such  as  she  had  never  known  before  had 
entered  her  heart  and  stolen  all  of  its  happi- 
ness. She  turned  her  face  full  upon  the  two 
ladies,  and,  handing  her  card  to  one  of  them, 
said,  in  low,  trembling  accents  : — 


"  My  nearness  to  you  has  made  me  an  unin- 
tentional listener  to  your  conversation.  Ex- 
cuse my  freedom  in  addressing  you." 

"Nettie  Page!"  exclaimed  both  ladies  in  a 
breath,  reading  the  name  from  the  card.  One 
of  them  looked  up,  and  a  womanly  regret 
beamed  from  her  brown  eyes  and  lingered  in 
her  sweet  voice. 

"My  name  is  Meridith — Louise  Meriditli — 
and  this  is  my  friend  Eleanor  Moore." 

Nettie  bowed,  but  did  not  speak  ;  and  Louise 
continued : — 

"I  regret  that  my  loquacity  has  led  me  to 
express  myself  without  a  thought  as  to  whom 
nay  listeners  might  be.  Unknowing  you,  how- 
ever, I  trust  that  you  will  exonerate  me  from 
any  attempt  or  desire  to  say  ought  which  could 
affect  your  feelings." 

"I  acquit  you  most  sincerely,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. "  I  am  grateful,  indeed,  that  accident 
has  brought  me  as  near  you.  Believe  me,  that 
no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  spared  to  restore  your 
friend  to  health  and  happiness." 

The  conversation  was  not  resumed  until  they 
reached  Philadelphia.  Then,  as  they  parted, 
Miss  Meridith  handed  her  address  to  Nettie, 
saying : — 

"  I  hope  that  we  may  meet  again  under  more 
pleasant  circumstances.  If  you  remain  a  few 
days  in  the  city  I  should  be  pleased  to  call." 

Nettie  expressed  the  pleasure  a  further  ac- 
quaintance would  afford,  and,  entering  a  car- 
riage, accompanied  her  father  to  the  hotel. 

Twilight  of  the  next  evening  found  Nettie 
impatiently  walking  the  floor  of  her  private 
jjarlor.  Traces  of  tears  were  visible  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  there  was  a  perceptible  quivering 
of  her  lips  as  she  paced  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
full  blaze  of  the  chandelier.  For  a  moment  she 
paused  ;  a  familiar  step  sounded  upon  the  floor 
of  the  wide  hall,  and,  pressing  one  hand  upon 
her  heart,  she  prepared  herself  to  meet  her 
visitor.  A  servant  opened  the  door,  announced 
Mr.  Hampton,  and  quietly  withdrew.  Wallace 
advanced  to  her  side,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  drew 
her  to  a  sofa.  She  did  not  resist  these  mani- 
festations of  his  affection — they  were  too  dear  to 
her  ;  and,  now  that  she  was  about  to  lose  them, 
she  appreciated  them  far,  far  more  than  ever. 
He  sat  down  beside  her,  and,  clasping  her  hand 
tenderly  within  his  own,  said  : — 

"I  received  your  dispatch  and  started  imme- 
diately. I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  you  have 
sent  tor  me.  Thinking  the  message  from  your 
father  I  sought  him  first,  but  he  refers  me  to 
you.  Are  you  ill,  darling?"  he  asked,  sud- 
denly, for  the  first  time  observing  the  extreme 
pallor  of  her  face,  and  the  evident  embarrass- 
ment and  constraint  under  which  she  acted. 

"No,  not  ill,  but, "  she  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  proceeded  hurriedly.  "I  have  business 
of  the  utmost  importance  with  you — buj^iness 
which  must  be  attended  to  immediately,  or  it 
will  be  forever  too  late." 
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"All!  what  can  it  be?"  he  asked,  gazing 
steadily  into  her  uplifted  eyes.  "You  surely 
have  not  ceased  to  love  me,  Nettie?" 

"No,  no,  Wallace."  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  trembling  hands. 
"I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you,  but  there  is 
another  who  has  a  i^rior  claim  upon  your  heart, 
a  better  right  to  your  love  than  I,  and  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I  am  willing  to  re- 
sign you  to  her."  She  paused,  hoping  that  he 
would  ask  some  questions  relative  to  it,  but  he 
did  not,  and  she  continued :  "  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say,  Wallace,  that  this  resolution  has 
caused  me  an  effort  which  has  almost  overpow- 
ered me ;  you  know  that  I  love  you.  I  am 
young,  it  is  true,  but  with  my  girlish  years,  I 
have  given  you  a  woman's  affection.  But  I  am 
willing  to  revsign  you  to  another" — 

"And  that  other,"  he  interrupted,  "is" — 

"Augusta  Loring." 

For  two  long  years  the  name  had  not  been 
breathed  in  his  presence,  and  now  it  came  to 
him,  as  it  was,  indeed,  "a  sound  from  the  past." 

"How  have  you  learned  this?"  he  asked,  in 
a  husky  voice. 

Nettie  related  the  conversation  to  which  she 
had  been  an  unintentional  listener,  and  added : 

"  Miss  Moore  is  at  present  in  the  house  with 
me.  She  desired  me  to  send  for  her  as  soon  as 
you  would  be  willing  to  see  her,  as  she  has  a 
confession  to  make  which  can  no  longer  be 
kept.  She  tells  me  that  she  is  the  innocent 
cause  of  your  and  Miss  Loring's  estrangement, 
and  whatever  reparation  she  can  make  shall 
be  done.     Shall  I  send  for  her  now?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  he  answered,  vaguely.  "I 
should  have  time  to  think  of  this — to  talk  with 
you." 

"No,  Wallace,  this  interview  is  too  painful 
to  me  to  be  prolonged.  Your  pride  has  only 
smothered,  not  extinguished,  your  love  for  Miss 
Loring,  and  I  see  now  that  you  have  been  self- 
deceived.  No  man  who  has  once  loved,  as  Miss 
Meridith  says  you  did,  can  ever  overcome  it 
successfully.  I  will  send  for  Miss  Moore,  and 
her  explanation  will  probably  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  your  duty." 

"  Stop !"  said  he ;  "does  your  father  know  of 
tliis?" 

"Yes,  and  his  approval  strengthens  my  de- 
termination." She  advanced  to  the  bell-rope, 
but  returned,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  him, 
said,  in  a  quivering  voice  :  "  Wallace,  this  will 
be  our  last  interview.  You  will  know  that  I 
have  been  influenced  by  the  best  of  motives  in 
dissolving  our  engagement,  but  this  much  I 
must  say.  No  woman  has  ever  loved  a  man 
more  devotedly  than  I  do  you,  and  this  love 
has  made  me  more  worthy  of  my  womanhood 
and  more  appreciative  of  my  advantages  for 
doing  good.  In  the  past  few  hours  I  have  real- 
ized that  '  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive ;'  and  if  by  personal  sacrifice  I  can  render 
two  of  my  fellow-beings  happj^  I  will  certainly 


have  gained  in  the  ordeal,  fiery  though  it  has 
been.  I  have  not  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  I  have  re- 
flected upon  it  for  hours,  knowing  what  I  shall 
lose,  but  my  heart  is  strong,  and  I  shall  not 
falter." 

Wallace  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  and  gazed 
down  into  her  tearful  eyes — 

"  those  true  eyes 
Too  pure  and  too  honest  in  aught  to  disguise 
The  sweet  soul  shining  through  them." 

"No,  no,  Nettie,"  he  exclaimed;  "I  shall 
not  give  you  up.  Your  happines  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  own.  Augusta  Loring  alienated  her- 
self from  me  by  an  obstinacy,  pride  it  may  have 
been,  which  was  uncalled  for  and  ungenerous, 
considering  the  position  we  occupied  toward 
each  other,  and  no  explanation  that  Miss  Moore 
can  make  will  be  of  any  avail." 

"No,  Wallace,  you  do  not  know  yourself. 
See  Miss  Moore,  at  least,  and  then  be  guided 
by  your  heart  and  conscience."  She  rose  from 
her  knees  and  sent  for  Miss  Moore,  who  imme- 
diately appeared.  After  a  few  casual  remarks 
she  said,  in  a  low,  constrained  voice. 

"  I  have  sought  this  interview,  Mr.  Hampton, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  cause  of  a 
misunderstanding  which  occurred  between  you 
and  Miss  Loring  two  years  ago.  To-day  I  have 
seen  Augusta,  and  she  is,  as  you  are  aware,  ill 
— perhaps  dying.  I  told  her  that  I  would  see 
you  immediately  upon  your  arrival  in  the  city, 
and  elucidate  the  mystery  which  has  hung 
about  her  conduct  since  your  unfortunate  alien- 
ation. She  begged  me  not  to  do  so,  telling  nie 
that  you  were  already  betrothed  to  another, 
that  my  interposition  could  affect  nothing  in 
her  behalf,  and  that  the  pride  which  had  sus- 
tained her  for  so  long  would  not  desert  her  now 
in  her  dying  hour.  Against  her  protestations, 
however,  I  am  here,  and  in  assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  mediator,  the  delicacy  of  the  task,  and 
the  sympathy  engendered  by  it,  havg  caused 
me  almost  to  shrink  from  it.  In  attempting  to 
reinstate  Miss  Loring  in  your  affections,  I  am 
tacitly  robbing  Miss  Page  of  your  heart.  Her 
generosity  in  resigning  it,  has  proved  to  me 
that  she  justly  deserves  it,  and  that  I  am  build- 
ing the  happiness  of  the  one  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  of  another.  But  a  longer  preface  is  unne- 
cessary. Three  years  ago,  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune to  become  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
from  this  city,  who  was  sojourning  for  a  few 
months  near  my  own  house.  He  was  handsome, 
wealthy,  and,  as  I  then  thought,  honorable.  I 
was  young  and  susceptible,  and  his  unwavering 
attentions  completely  won  my  heart.  After  an 
acquaintance  of  but  two  weeks,  he  proposed  that 
we  should  elope  and  be  married.  I  told  him  that 
if  he  was  worthy  of  me  my  father  would  not 
withhold  his  consent  to  our  union,  and  referred 
him  to  him.  He  refused  to  see  my  father,  and 
made  me  solemnly  promise  that  I  would  not 
even  make  him  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  our 
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engagenient.  He  again  urged  me  to  elope,  Imt 
I  remained  steadfast  against  all  of  his  entrea- 
ties, and  finally  he  was  summoned  home.  He 
wrote  to  me  several  times,  renewing  his  per- 
suasions, and  offering  to  meet  me  at  home  or  at 
any  point  I  would  name.  Overcome  by  the 
assurances  of  his  deathless  love  and  my  confi- 
dence in  my  own,  I  was  upon  the  eve  of  con- 
senting, when  an  anonymous  letter  came  to  me 
telling  me  that  he  was  already  married,  and 
that  his  object  was  to  decoy  me  from  home  and 
friends  and  then  desert  me.  He  had  confided 
his  intentions  to  the  person  to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  my  escape." 

"And  you  are  Miss  Moore,  of  New  York?" 
exclaimed  Wallace,  for  the  first  time  raising 
his  head  from  his  hands. 

"Yes,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Hampton  that  I  am 
indebted  for  my  delivery  from  the  hands  of  a 
Adllain." 

"Yes,  I  wrote  to  you;  but  proceed,  if  you 
please." 

"Immediately  upon  receiving  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  Mr.  Frazier's  designs,"  she 
continued,  "I  wrote  to  Augusta,  sending  her 
the  miniature  and  letters  in  my  possession ; 
asked  her  to  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Frazier,  whom 
she  would  probably  meet,  he  having  access  to 
the  best  society.  I  related  the  circumstance 
to  her,  and  conjured  her  as  she  valued  her  repu- 
tation to  have  charity  for  mine,  and  never  re- 
veal my  secret  even  to  her  dearest  friend.  How 
closely  she  has  cherished  that  confidence,  her 
breaking  heart  and  wasting  life  have  to-day 
too  fully  testified." 

"How  mad,  how  reckless  I  have  been,"  ex- 
claimed Wallace,  passionately.  "I  doubted 
her  love  and  her  truth ;  I  accused  her  of  hav- 
ing been  betrothed  to  another,  and  when  she 
denied  it,  I  refused  to  believe  without  seeing  the 
proofs  which  appeared  so  conclusive  against 
her.  She  withheld  them,  and  we  parted ;  she 
is  dying,  and  I  am  her  murderer." 

Eleanor  Moore  glided  noiselessly  from  the 
room.  Wallace  placed  his  arm  about  Nettie, 
drew  her  head  down  to  his  shoulder,  and  said 
in  tones  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  steady — 

" Shall  I  go  to  Augusta,  Nettie?" 

"Yes,  now,  this  very  moment,"  she  an- 
swered, hastily.  "  See  how  strong  I  am,  Wal- 
lace, how  willing  to  resign  you." 

He  rose,  pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment  be- 
tween both  of  his  own,  attempted  to  speak,  but 
could  not,  and  was  gone. 

A  few  ]j^eeks  later  there  was  a  quiet  wedding 
at  Mr.  Loring's,  and  Augusta  was  We  bride. 
Her  health  had  improved,  and  her  physicians 
gave  hope  that  it  would  ultimately  be  re-estab- 
lished. During  the  summer  months  she  and 
Wallace  met  with  Nettie  at  Saratoga.  As  the 
young  wife  looked  into  her  blue  eyes,  and 
pressed  her  soft  hand,  she  murmured  a  holy 
thanksgiving  to  her  whose  sacrifice  had  per- 
fected her  own  happiness. 


Years  elapsed  before  Nettie  married.  At 
last,  when  one  came  whom  her  heart  recognized 
as  all  worthy,  she  told  him  the  story  of  her 
life,  and  concluded  by  saying  : — 

"If,  with  this  confession,  you  are  willing  to 
receive  my  second  love,  I  will  strive  to  be  to 
you  all  that  you  can  ask." 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  exclaimed  in  happy 
tones  : — 

"Noblest  and  best  of  women,  then,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  else  for  which  I  could  wish. 
And  you  are  mine,  all  mine,  Nettie?" 

"Forever  and  forever,  Robert  Archer,"  was 
her  reply,  and  a  smile,  beautiful  as  an  angel's, 
irradiated  her  countenance — a  smile  such  as 
had  never  before  rested  upon  it  since  she  had 
resigned  Wallace  Hampton  to  Augusta  Loring. 


THE  ICE  KING'S  PALACE. 

BY  MISS    MARY  L.   SULLIVAN. 

Deep,  deep  in  the  drifted  woodiand, 

'Mid  pines  and  hemlocks  tall, 
Bearded  with  hanging  icicles, 

By  a  frost-bound  waterfall, 
Rises  the  ice-king's  palace — 

Its  thousand  turrets  bright 
In  the  rays  of  the  struggling  moonbeam, 

Or  in  the  cold  sunlight. 

By  the  foot  of  the  wandering  hunter 

That  dell  is  never  trod  ; 
Nor  come  the  spring-time's  violets. 

Nor  the  autumn's  golden  rod  ; 
The  squirrel  shuns  that  icy  glade. 

The  birds  fly  over  far. 
And  on  it  looks  down,  o'er  the  hemlock's  crown, 

The  pale-rayed  polar  star. 

Deep,  deep  in  the  snow-bound  forest, 

By  a  frost-chained  waterfall, 
Rises  the  ice-king's  palace, 

Glittering,  and  cold,  and  tall ; 
So  fairy-like  it  rises. 

It  seems  like  a  frozen  dream, 
When  bathed  in  the  moonlight's  silver, 

Or  gold  in  the  gay  sunbeam. 

Of  fairy  art  a  miracle. 

It  seems  a  vision  fair, 
That  will  before  the  straining  sight 

Melt  slowly  into  air. 
But  cold  and  still  it  standeth, 

No  sound  disturbs  the  glade. 
The  brook  is  frozen  in  its  course. 

And  the  breath  of  the  wind  is  stayed. 

Deep,  deep  in  the  drifted  woodland, 

'Mid  pines  and  hemlocks  tall, 
Bearded  with  hanging  icicles, 

By  a  frost-bound  waterfall. 
Rises  the  ice-king's  palace — 

It3  thousand  turrets  bright 
In  the  rays  of  the  struggling  moonbeam, 

Or  in  the  cold  sunlight. 


Peevishness  may  be  considered  the  canker 
of  life,  that  destroys  its  vigor  and  checks  itiT 
improvement — that  creeps  on  with  hourly  de\> 
redations,  and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot 
consume. 


FORGIVENESS. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


BY   A.    M.    DANA. 


A  SHOKT  winter  afternoon  was  fast  deepen- 
ing into  twilight,  and  the  snow,  that  had  been 
threatening  all  day,  was  beginning  to  toss 
about  the  first  of  its  white  favors,  as  a  lady 
stood  at  a  large  casement  anxiously  gazing 
across  the  valley  on  the  cedar-fringed  moun- 
tain road  opposite. 

She  was  apparently  about  twenty-iive  years 
of  age,  with  soft  gray  eyes  and  a  clear,  though 
pale  complexion.  Could  she  have  been  trans- 
ported to  Chestnut  Street  or  Broadway,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  crimps,  rats,  turban, 
and  pheasant  wing,  she  might  have  passed  for 
scarcely  twenty  ;  but,  here  at  home,  in  her  soft 
lavender  dress  which  harmonized  so  well  with 
the  shining  brown  hair  plainly  braided  back 
from  her  face,  and  the  tiny  blue  bow  at  her 
throat,  the  five  years  seemed  rather  to  be  on 
the  other  side.  But  her  countenance  was  not 
dependent  for  its  charm  on  either  youth  or 
beauty ;  being  one  of  those  quiet  home  faces, 
which,  as  the  years  pass  along,  gather  by  the 
side  of  sick-beds,  over  cradles — and  it  may  be 
over  graves — a  beauty  which  the  evanescent 
glow  of  youth  rarely  equals.  So  at  least  thought 
Dr.  Ashley,  when,  three  years  before,  he  took 
her  from  the  village  school,  and  the  tuition  of 
rough  miner's  children,  to  be  the  light  and 
comfort  of  his  home. 

It  is  for  him  that  she  is  straining  her  eyes 
with  looking  into  the  darkness,  and  a  glad 
smile  rises  to  her  face  as  something  moves 
among  the  cedars,  clatters  across  the  bridge  in 
the  valley  where  the  village  lights  are  already 
twinkling,  and  a  moment  later  the  well-known 
gig  rattles  up  to  the  door. 

He  was  only  a  rough  old  country  doctor,  this 
husband  of  Lucy  Ashley,  but,  to  her,  he  was  a 
hero — demigod — the  representative  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  good  in  manhood.  And,  indeed, 
we  might  make  heroes  of  worse  material  than 
of  some  of  these  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
disciples  of  the  healing  art,  who,  regardless 
alike  of  heat  or  cold,  night  or  day,  spend  their 
lives  in  attending  suffering. 

"Watching,  Lucy?"  cried  the  cheery  voice, 
as  having  shaken  oft"  the  feathery  snowflakes 
the  doctor  entered  the  casement  which  she  held 
open  for  him. 

It  was  a  very  i^lain  room  ;  deriving  the  most 
of  its  charm  from  the  white  curtains,  fragrant 
plants,  and  neatly  arranged  tea-table,  yet  per- 
vaded by  an  air  of  comfort  which  in  more  luxu- 
rious apartments  is  often  lacking. 

After  the  pleasant  tea  was  over,  and  the 
doctor  established  in  dressiwg-gown  and  slippers 
by  the  fireside  (a  position  which  he  might  pos- 
sibbj  hold  throughout  the  evening,  but  from 
whence  it  was  more  probable  that  he  would 
soon  be  called  to  drive  six  or  eight  miles  over 
the  mountains),  Lucy  brought  her  low  chair 
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and  her  knitting  and  sat  beside  him.  Evi- 
dently she  had  something  of  importance  to  say, 
for  her  work  progressed  fitfully,  till  at  last, 
throwing  it  down  in  desperation  and  raising 
her  eyes,  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly,  as  though 
the  subject  was  disagreeable  and  must  be  gotten 
through  quickly  : — 

"Robert,  another  letter  came  to-day  from 
Mrs.  Hervey." 

"To  you!" 

"Yes;  at  least  it  was  addressed  to  me, 
though  of  course  it  concerns  you  more  nearly. 
I  '11  bring  it." 

"No,"  said  he,  detaining  her,  "I  don't  care 
to  see  it.  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  reassertion  of 
her  husband's  innocence?" 

"Yes,  principally  that;  she  says  that  his 
last  words  were  :  '  Ask  Cousin  Robert  to  for- 
give me  for  these  years  of  estrangement,  and 
tell  him,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  deed  which  has  occasioned 
all  the  trouble.'  "  ' 

"I've  heard  all  that  before!  Had  the  wo- 
man sent  the  deed,  it  would  have  made  a  dif- 
ference ;  but  as  she  won't,  why  should  she 
presume  to  trouble  you  about  it?" 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  that  I  could  plead 
her  cause  better  than  herself;  and,  indeed, 
Robert,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  may 
have  been  some  mistake.  Another  reason  is, 
she  says,  that  she  is  herself  sinking  rapidly, 
that  she  has  no  relations  in  the  world,  and  asks 
us  to  receive  her  little  boy,  who  is  your  name- 
sake. She  adds  that  if  she  could  only  get  yo\ir 
forgiveness  to  carry  with  her  to  her  husband,  she 
would  be  willing  to  travel  on  foot  from  Phila- 
delphia, lay  her  baby  in  my  arms,  and  die." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "She 
need  do  nothing  more  melodramatic  than  send- 
ing on  the  deed.  And,  as  for  her  husband,  if 
he  has  God's  forgiveness  he  does  not  need 
mine.  I  tell  you,  Lucy,  that  man  injured  me 
more  than  you  can  understand  ;  but  for  him, 
I  might  now  be  in  possession  of  a  lucrative 
city  practice,  instead  of  dragging  out  a  beggarly 
existence  among  these  hills." 

"  But  I  would  never  have  known  you,  then," 
said  Lucy,  laying  her  clasped  hands  upon  his 
knee. 

"Which  means,  I  suppose,"  he  rejoined, 
smiling,  and  smoothing  back  a  stray  tress  from 
her  face,  "that  /  would  never  have  known 
you ;  but  I  should,  pet ;  I  would  have  found 
you  out  somehow,  and  then  you  might  have 
had  silk  dresses,  and  all  manner  of  fine  things 
as  other  ladies  have." 

"I  don't  want  them,"  she  answered  quietly. 
I  would  much  rather  that  you  would  let  me 
have  that  little  baby  boy." 

"That  is  perfectly  ridiculous  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Why  should  you  wish  to  take  upon  yourself 
such  a  burden  ?"  But  noticing  the  expression 
of  her  face  (he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  mater- 
nal instinct  in  his  profession  not  to  know  what 
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it  meant)  lie  relented.  "Well,  my  dear,  as 
you  desire  it  so  much,  I  wish  you  could  have 
him.  Whatever  makes  the  woman  so  stub- 
born? Tardy  justice  is  better  than  none  at 
all.  And  I  solemnly  declare  that  unless  she 
sends  that  paper,  which  I  haA'"e  every  reason  to 
suppose  was  in  her  husband's  possession,  neither 
the  mother  nor  her  child  shall  ever  cross  my 
threshold." 

This  seemed  to  end  the  discussion,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  Lucy  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  At 
last,  raising  her  eyes  pleadingly,  she  said ; 
"Kobert,  you  won't  like  my  saying  this,  and 
I  don't  like  to  seem  as  though  I  were  preach- 
ing, but  all  day,  as  thoiigh  they  were  written 
on  my  brain,  I  have  seen  the  words  :  '  If  ye 
forgive  not  men  their  trespasses'  " — 

A  loud  knocking  interrupted  the  sentence. 
A  tall  miner  stood  at  the  door  asking  for  the 
doctor. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  asked  the  doctor,  who 
was  already  drawing  on  his  overcoat. 

"Bill  Barton's  child  hlis  got  fits — two  miles 
t'other  side  of  Lennox  Bluff." 

"All  right !    I  '11  be  there  as  soon  as  possible. " 

The  hardness  had  all  vanished  from  his  man- 
ner ;  again  he  was  the  symj)athizing  physician 
as  he  turned  to  his  wife  saying  : — 

"Good-night,  Lucy,  do  not  sit  ui> ;  I  may  not 
be  in  much  before  morning.  This  poor  child  has 
been  subject  to  these  attacks  from  her  birth.  I 
fear  each  will  be  the  last." 

After  his  departure,  Lucy  sat  a  long  time 
gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  "  There  is  no 
use  hunting  the  garret  again,"  she  mused,  "it 
is  only  in  stories  that  missing  wills  and  deeds 
are  found  in  old  furniture.  So,  having  sent  her 
little  maid  to  bed,  and  prepared  some  fragrant 
chocolate,  setting  it  where  it  would  simmer 
slowly  till  the  doctor's  return,  she  resumed  her 
seat  by  the  fire,  and  her  sad  meditations. 

Meanwhile  Doctor  Ashley  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  stormy  night,  and  those  last 
words  spoken  by  his  wife  were  exerting  a  spell 
upon  him,  too.  The  mountain  wind,  rushing 
through  the  cedars,  seemed  to  cry  in  trumijet 
tones,  "If  ye  forgive  not,"  while  on  every 
hand  the  dry-tongued  laurels  whispered  "  For- 
give, forgive  !" 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  found  the  little 
patient  better,  lying  pale  and  exhausted  upon 
her  mother's  lap.  The  paroxysm  was  over — 
the  danger  past  once  more,  and  the  mother  ex- 
pressed real  sorrow  for  having  brought  the  doc- 
tor out  in  the  storm. 

"Oh,  no  matter  about  that!"  he  answered, 
hastily ;  then,  after  j^reparing  a  composing 
draught,  he  bade  them  good-night,  and  started 
upon  his  homeward  journey. 

But  the  thoughts  from  which  he  Avould  gladly 
have  been  free  were  only  interrvipted,  not  dis- 
pelled. Again  the  unseen  spirit  voices  seemed 
to  whisper  around  him,  and  memory  went  back 
to  bis  childhood,  when  blue-eyed  Cousin  Fred 


was  his  dearest  companion.  He  thought  of  the 
green  summer  days  when,  together,  they  had 
fished  in  the  old  mill-pond,  and  sailed  mimic 
boats  under  the  willows.  Then  of  old  college 
times,  when  the  gay  young  student  had  clung 
to  him  as  unto  an  elder  brother.  And  now ! 
Ah  !  now  he  was  dead. 

The  storm  had  increased  in  violence ;  but  the 
doctor  scarcely  heeded  it,  for  remorse  was 
gnawing  like  bitter  hunger  at  his  heart.  Away 
to  the  right  he  heard,  above  the  noise  of  the 
elements,  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  midnight  train. 
That  startling  cry,  that,  clearer  than  clan  call, 
or  blast  of  tocsin,  reminds  the  lonely  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man.  It  aroused  the  doc- 
tor from  his  musings.  He  remembered  that 
half  an  hour  ago  a  train  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage behind  him,  but,  having  overtaken  no 
travellers,  he  felt  thankful  that  no  one  had  to 
seek  his  home  among  the  hills  to-night.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  saw  something  dark  moving  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him.  "Only  a  cedar  bush," 
he  reasoned ;  but  watching  closely,  he  saw  it 
waver  more  and  more,  and  at  last  sink  down 
upon  the  snow. 

As  he  sprang  from  his  sleigh  he  heard  a  low 
moan,  and  hurrying  forward,  he  found  a  sad 
sight,  a  woman  completely  paralyzed  with  cold 
and  weakness,  and  in  her  arms,  closely  pressed 
against  her  bosom,  an  unconscious,  sleeping 
babe.  He  placed  them  hastily  in  his  sleigh, 
and  five  minutes  later,  Lucy  by  her  fireside  was 
startled  by  an  unwonted  noise  at  the  door. 

"It  is  well  you  're  up,  Lucy !"  exclaimed  th-e 
doctor,  as  he  came  in  with  his  burden;  "get 
some  warm  water,  quick !"  Lucy  hastily 
brought  the  necessary  remedies,  and  while  the 
doctor  applied  them,  she  took  the  now  wak- 
ened baby,  warmed  him,  gave  him  ^  drink  of 
warm  milk,  hushed  him  to  sleep  again,  and 
placed  him  snugly  in  bed.  At  last  the  patient 
opened  her  eyes.  "Oh,  Avhere  am  I?"  she 
cried ;  "  where  is  Eobbie  ?" 

"He  is  safe,"  rei)lied  Lucy,  holding  warm 
wine  to  her  lips,  "he  is  sleeping  sweetly." 

Having  revived  a  little  mo»'e,  she  resumed : 
"  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  kindness 
to  a  stranger,  but  if  you  will  tell  me  where  Doc- 
tor Ashley  lives,  I  will  be  going  ;  I  must  reach 
there  to-night.  I  came  in  the  train,  but  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  direction." 

"  You  are  there  now.    I  am  Doctor  Ashley." 

"Are  you,  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  poor  crea- 
ture. "Oh,  will  you  forgive  me  for  coming? 
I  could  do  nothing  else." 

"  Forgive  you  !"'  cried  the  doctor,  with  a  great 
sob  in  his  voice.  "Ah,  Mary,  if  for  Fred's 
sake  you  will  forgive  iiie^  it  is  enough ;  mine 
has  been  the  sin  of  remorseless  cruelty." 

So  the  poor  wanderer  had  found  home  and 
love  at  last.  But  not  for  long,  for  when  the 
snowdrifts  melted  beneath  an  April  sun,  she 
too  vanished  from  the  earth,  gladly  going  to 
rejoin  her  husband. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  ICE. 


Years  have  passed  ;  the  doctor's  step  is  not 
quite  so  tirm  as  of  old,  and  some  silver  hairs 
have  found  their  way  among  Lucy's  shining 
braids.  But  Robbie,  or  the  young  doctor,  as 
they  call  him  now,  is  the  comfort  of  his  uncle's 
declining  years,  and  the  very  pride  and  joy  of 
Aunt  Lucy's  heart. 


CURIOSITIES  OF   ICE. 

In  1850  Mr.  Faraday  discovered  that  two 
pieces  of  ice  i)laced  in  contact  froze  together 
almost  instantly.  Mr.  Tyndall  says  :  **  One  hot 
summer  day  I  entered  a  shop  on  the  Strand  : 
on  the  Avindow  fragments  of  ice  were  lying  in 
a  basin.  The  tradesman  gave  me  permission 
to  take  the  pieces  of  ice  in  my  own  hand ;  hold- 
ing the  first  piece,  I  attached  all  the  other 
pieces  in  the  basin  to  it.  The  thermometer  was 
then  above  sixty  degrees,  and  yet  all  the  pieces 
were  frozen  together."  In  this  way  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall formed  a  chain  of  ice.  This  experiment 
may  be  made  even  in  hot  water.  Throw  two 
pieces  of  ice  in  a  pail  full  of  almost  boiling 
water,  keep  them  in  contact  and  they  will 
freeze  together  des^iite  the  high  temperature. 
Mr.  Faraday  made  another  experiment  of  the 
same  sort.  He  threw  into  a  vessel  full  of  water 
several  small  pieces  of  ice.  They  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  moment  one  piece 
touched  another  there  was  an  instantaneous 
refreeziug.  Attraction  soon  brought  all  the 
pieces  in  contact,  so  that  in  an  instant  an  ice- 
chain  was  formed. 

An  ice  wheel  turning  on  a  surface  of  ice  re- 
freezes  at  the  point  of  contact ;  during  the  rota- 
tion a  series  of  cracks  are  heard  which  show  the 
ear  that  successive  refreezings  are  constantly 
taking  place.  The  phenomenon  of  refreezing 
is  easily  explained.  At  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  ice  the  atoms,  which  are  no  longer  in  equili- 
brium on  the  outside,  tend  to  leave  their  neigh- 
bors, as  happens  in  boiling  or  evaporation. 
Melting  ensues.  But  if  two  pieces  of  ice  are 
brought  together  the  atoms  on  the  surface  are 
restored  to  their  equilibrium,  the  attractive  ac- 
tion becomes  what  it  was,  the  atoms  resume 
their  relations  with  their  neighbors  and  juxta- 
position ensues.  In  consequence  of  this  pro- 
perty ice  is  endowed  with  singular  plasticity. 
A  rope  and  a  knot  or  a  buckle  may  be  made  of 
ice.  It  may  be  moulded.  The  school-boy  who 
fills  his  hands  with  snow  and  compresses  it 
into  a  ball,  produces  the  phenomenon  of  re- 
freezing,  and  forms  an  ice-ball  sufficiently  hard 
to  prove  a  dangerous  projectile. 

This  explains  the  extraordinary  rigidity  of 
the  bridges  of  snow  which  are  often  seen  in  the 
Alps  suspended  over  deep  crevasses.  The  Al- 
pine guides,  by  cautiously  walking  on  these 
snowy  masses,  freeze  the  particles  together  and 
transform  the  snow  into  ice.  If  snow  be  com- 
pressed in  moulds,  ice  statuettes  may  be  ob- 
tained.    Fill  a  hollow  ball  with  snow,  pressed 


in  as  hard  as  possible,  and  you  may  obtain  ice- 
balls  admirably  translucid.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  dine  with  a  service  made  of 
moulded  snow — plates,  glasses,  decanters,  all 
of  snow.  A  gentleman  in  Paris  recently  served 
sherry  wine  to  his  friends  before  a  hot  fire  in 
beakers  made  of  snow.  Snow  compressed  in 
this  way  does  not  melt  so  rapidly  as  might  be 
thought.  Ice  requires  a  great  deal  of  heat  be- 
fore it  melts.  A  layer  of  ice  often  becomes  a 
protection  against  cold.  If  you  would  prevent 
anything  from  sinking  to  a  temperature  below 
thirty-two  degrees  during  the  very  severest 
frosts,  we  know  you  have  but  to  wrap  it  in  wet 
rags.  The  process  of  freezing  gives  to  the  en- 
vironing bodies  all  the  heat  necessary  to  destroy 
it.  The  water  in  the  rags  slowly  forms  small 
pieces  of  ice  on  the  rag,  and  in  the  meantime 
disengages  heat,  which  warms  the  object  wrap- 
ped in  the  rags. 

A  tree  wrapped  in  rags,  or  in  naoss  saturated 
with  water,  does  not  freeze  even  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
l^oint.  The  slowness  with  which  ice  melts  is 
well  known.  During  the  winter  of  1740,  the 
Czar  built  at  St.  Petersburg  a  magnificent  palace 
of  ice,  which  lasted  several  years.  Since  then 
cannons  have  been  made  of  ice,  and  they  have 
been  loaded  with  balls  and  fired.  They  were 
fired  ten  times  without  bursting.  It  is  conse- 
qviently  indisputable  that  ice  melts  slowly,  and 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  polar 
regions.  In  Siberia  the  windows  have  panes  of 
ice.  The  remarkable  property  with  which  par- 
ticles of  ice  are  endowed  of  moulding  themselves 
into  difterent  shapes  by  refreezing  easily  ex- 
plains how  glaciers  make  their  way  through 
narrow  gorges  and  expand  in  valleys.  The  ice 
is  broken  into  fragments  which  refreeze  when- 
ever they  touch. 


FAREWELL. 

Oh,  fare  thee  well !  for  many  a  day, 

Thy  kiss  shall  burn  upon  my  cheek  ; 
The  words  of  love  I  could  not  stay, 

Whispered  in  accents  low  and  meek — 
Of  thy  fond  heart  they  sweetly  tell, 
And  make  less  sad  our  last  farewell. 
Our  last  farewell !  oh,  ne'er  again, 

May  I,  beleved  one,  fly  to  thee. 
To  share  my  joy,  to  soothe  my  pain. 

With  tearful,  exquisite  sympathy  ; 
But  ever  sad,  and  ever  lone, 
I  shall  be,  love,  when  thou  art  gone. 
Our  last  farewell !  oh,  never  more 

I  '11  meet  thee,  love,  at  setting  sun  ; 
Nor  roam  beside  thee,  as  of  yore, 

In  the  still  hour  when  day  is  done  ; 
Nor  sit  beneath  the  ivy  shower. 
That  wreathes  around  our  summer  bower. 

Oh,  fare  thee  well !  if  earnest  i)rayer. 

Grief  from  thy  path  may  chase  away, 
Thy  willing  off 'ring  I  '11  prei)are, 
At  fall  of  eve,  at  break  of  day- 
Accept,  O  L,ord,  in  heaven  above. 
Affection's  prayer,  for  Thou  art  love. 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


EXPLANATION  OF  CONTRACTIONS 

rSED  IX  CROCHET,  TATTING,  KNITTING, 
ETC.  ETC. 
CROCHET. 

ch.  Chaiu-stitch. 

dch.  Double  chain-stitch,  or  braid-stitch. 

sh  Slip-stitch. 

sc.  Single-crochet. 

sdc.  Short  double  crochet. 

de.  Double  crochet. 

stc.  Short  treble  crochet. 

tc.  Treble  crochet, 

Itc.  Long  treble  crochet. 

m.  Miss. 

TATTING. 

D.         Double  stitch  ;    one  French  and  one 
English. 
P.         Picot. 
J.  Join. 

I  nop.  Any  number  of  stitches  drawn  up. 

KNITTING. 

Jv.         Knit  (plain  knit). 

P.  Purl. 

M.         Make  (increase). 

K  2t.  Knit  two  as  one.  K  3t.  Knit  three  as 
one. 

D  1.  Decrease  one,  by  taking  off  a  looj) 
without  knitting ;  then  knit  one  and  pass  the 
other  over  it. 

D  2.  Decrease  two  ;  slip  one  ;  knit  two  to- 
gether, and  pass  the  slip-stitch  over. 

SI.         Slip. 

II.         liaise. 

T.  K.    Twisted  knitted  stitch. 

T.  P.    Twisted  purl  stitch. 

NETTING, 

Pn.       Plain  netting.     The  ordinary  stitch. 

Dn.  Double  stitch.  The  thread  twice  round 
the  mesh. 

Ln.  Long  stitch.  A  stitch  in  which  the 
knot  is  not  to  come  close  up  to  the  mesh. 

D.  Draw  out  the  mesh  (before  the  row  is 
completed). 

M.         Miss. 

PKINTER'S  MARKS, 

IN  THE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF 
WORK, 

These  consist  of  crosses  X  sometimes  printed 
as  the  ordinary  letter  X  ;  asterisks  * — daggers, 
f.  They  are  to  indicate  repetitions  in  any  row, 
or  round.  Two  similar  ones  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  any  part  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  number  of  times  is  written  after  the 
last.  Thus  X  3  dc,  5  ch,  miss  4,  X  3  times, 
would,  if  written  in  full,  be  3  dc,  5  ch,  miss  4  ; 
3  dc,  5  ch,  miss  4  ;  3  dc,  5  ch,  miss  4. 

Sometimes  one  pair  of  marks  is  used  within 
another,  thus— X  5  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2 ;  *  1  dc,  3 
ch,  miss  2  *  twice  ;  4  dc,  2  ch,  miss  1  *  X  twice. 
This,  written  at  length,  would  be  5  dc,  3  ch, 
miss  2,  1  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2  ;  1  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2 ;  4 
dc,  2  ch,  miss  1 ;  5  dc,  3  ch,  miss  2  ;  1  dc,  3  ch, 
miss  2  ;  4  dc,  2  ch,  miss  1. 

This  example  will  show  how  much  valuable 


space  is  saved  by  the  adoption  of  these  very 
simple  and  comprehensible  terms. 

Bound.  A  line  of  work  beginning  and  ending 
at  the  same  place,  without  turning  back. 

Bow.  A  line  of  work  which  requires  you  to 
turn  it  in  order  to  recommence.  Example  : 
We  speak  of  rows  in  a  garter,  and  rounds  in  a 
stocking. 


HOUND  DOYLEY  OR  HEADDRESS. 

THE  CENTRE  STAR. 

Commence  by  working  12  patterns  of  the 
"Vandyke  Edging,"  in  the  October  number, 
finishing  at  the  48th  rosette  ;  then  leave  an  end 
of  cotton, 

1st  Oval.  Fill  the  shuttle,  commence  a  loop, 
leaving  an  end,  work  6  double  stitches,  then  (1 
pearl  and  2  double  alternately,  5  times)  ;  draw 
close. 

2d.  Commence,  work  2  double,  join  to  the 
last  pearl ;  2  double,  join  to  the  next  pearl;  2 
double ;  then  (1  pearl  and  2  double,  5  times)  ; 
draw  close. 

AYork  10  ovals  more  the  same  as  the  last,  and 
when  the  12  are  made,  keep  the  cotton  at  the 
back  and  join  it  to  the  centre  pearl  of  the  last 
oval ;  then  to  make  it  round,  thread  a  sewing- 
needle  with  the  end  of  cotton  and  join  the  Ist 
and  last  ovals  together. 

The  Joining  Ovals— 1st  Oval.  Commence  a 
loop,  *  work  1  double,  then  (1  pearl  and  1  dou- 
ble, 4  times)  ;  take  the  Vandykes  and  join  to  the 
4th  pearl  of  one  of  the  rosettes  which  form  the 
point ;  then  1  double,  join  to  the  5th  j^earl  of 
the  same  rosette  ;  1  double,  then  (1  pearl  and 
1  double,  4  times)  ;  make  an  extra  pearl  by 
turning  the  cotton  twice  rormd  the  pin,  work  1 
double  and  draw  close  ;  join  the  cotton  to  the 
same  oval  as  the  last ;  then  join  the  cotton  to 
the  extra  pearl,  keeping  it  in  the  centre  of  th-e 
loop,  and  sufficiently  loose  not  to  contract  it ; 
then  join  to  the  centre  pearl  of  the  next  oval. 

2d.  Commence,  work  1  double,  join  to  the 
extra  pearl  loop  already  attached  ;  then  repeat 
from  *  all  round ;  when  the  12  ovals  are  fiii- 
ished,  fasten  off.  Sew  the  end  Vandykes  to- 
gether to  make  them  round. 

Work  12  scallops  of  the  "Gimp  Edging," 
which  we  will  give  next  month,  omitting  the 
"Heading," 

To  attach  it  to  the  centre  star,  the  two  pieces 
should  now  be  tacked  on  a  round  of  toile  ciree, 
or  stiff  paper,  and  the  wheels  made  which  join 
them  together,  using  the  fine  cotton ;  the  ro- 
sette at  the  point  of  each  Vandyke  is  to  be  sewn 
to  the  gimp  edging  by  joining  a  pearl  of  the 
small  ovals  to  the  two  centre  pearls  of  it, 

A  wheel  is  also  to  bo  made  in  the  centre  star. 
The  work  should  now  be  taken  off  the  paper. 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT. 
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THE  SCALLOP  BORDER. 

1st  Rosette.  Fill  the  shuttle,  and,  commencing 
a,  loop,  work  2  double,  then  (1  pearl  and  2  dou- 
ble 11  times)  ;  draw  close.  Keep  the  cotton  at 
the  back  and  join  to  the  4:th  pearl  on  the  right 
side  of  the  rosette. 

2d.  Commence,  work  2  double,  join  to  the  next 
pearl ;  then  (1  pearl  and  2  double,  10  times)  ; 
ilraw  close.  Keep  the  cotton  at  the  back  and 
join  to  the  4th  pearl. 

Make  5  rosettes  more  as  the  last,  joining  after 
each  is  made. 

8ih.  Commence,  work  2  double,  then  (1  pearl 
and  2  double,  10  times)  ;  draw  close.  Turn 
this  rosette  down  under  the  thumb,  and  join  to 
the  same  pearl  of  the  7th  rosette  as  before  ;  this 
forms  the  point  of  the  scallop. 


double,  6  times)  ;  4  double  more ;  draw  close 
and  work  3  single  as  before. 

3d.  Commence,  work  6  double,  join  to  the 
last  pearl ;  2  double  (1  pearl  and  2  double, 
twice)  ;  take  the  scallop  border  and  join  to  the 
centre  of  the  3  pearls  in  the  1st  rosette  :  then  2 
double  (1  pearl  and  2  double,  3  times)  ;  4  dou- 
ble, draw  close,  and  Avork  3  single  as  before. 

Work  3  ovals  more  the  same  as  the  last,  join- 
ing them  to  every  other  rosette  of  the  border. 
When  finished,  pass  the  end  of  cotton  into  the 
centre  of  the  1st  oval  to  make  it  round,  knot 
the  ends  together,  and  joining  the  1st  oval  to 
the  last,  fasten  off. 

Work  11  stars  more  the  same,  always  mak- 
ing the  1st  joining  to  the  rosette  after  the  or.e 
which  forms  the  point. 


Continue  working  7  rosettes  as  the  2d  rosette, 
and  then  repeating  the  8th  rosette,  until  12  scal- 
lops are  made.  In  working  the  rosette  after 
the  8th,  the  1st  joining  is  made  to  the  7th  rosette. 

THE  STARS. 

1st  Oval.  Commence  a  loop,  leaving  an  end 
of  about  one  yard ;  work  8  double,  then  (1 
pearl  and  2  double,  6  times)  ;  4  double  more  \o 
make  6  in  all ;  draw  close  ;  hold  the  cotton  from 
the  shuttle  in  the  left  hand  for  a  straight  thread, 
and  taking  the  end  in  the  right  hand  make  3 
single  stitches  ;  take  the  shuttle  again. 

Id.  Commence  a  loop,  work  G  double,  join  to 
the  last  pearl;  2  double,  then  (1  pearl  and  2 


THE  JOIKTNG. 

1st  Dot.  Fill  the  shuttle,  and  commencing  a 
loop,  work  3  double  ;  take  the  gimp  edge,  and, 
keeping  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work,  join 
to  the  10th  pearl  of  one  of  the  scallops  of  it, 
then  work  3  double  and  draw  close.  Reverse 
the  work. 

1st  Circle.  Commence,  work  1  double  (1  pearl 
and  1  double,  twice)  ;  take  the  star  border,  and 
join  to  the  centre  of  the  oval  nearest  the  one 
attached  to  the  1st  rosette  ;  then  1  double  (1 
pearl  and  1  double,  6  times)  ;  draw  close.  Keep 
the  cotton  at  the  back  and  join  to  the  3d  pear] 
of  the  six  last  worked.     Reverse  the  work. 

2d  Dot.  Commence,  work  3  double,  and  miss- 
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iug  3  pearls  of  tlie  gimp  edge,  join  to  the  4th 
pearl  of  it ;  3  double,  draw  close.  Reverse  the 
work. 

2d  Circle.  Commence,  work  1  double,  then  (1 
pearl  and  1  double,  7  times)  ;  draw  close  ;  join 
the  cotton  to  the  centre  i)earl.  Reverse  the 
Avork. 

od  Dot.  Work  as  the  2d  dot,  missing  6  pearls 
between  the  scallops  of  the  gimp  edge. 

od  Circle.  Work  as  the  1st  circle,  joining 'to 
the  next  oval  of  the  star.     Reverse  the  work. 

4:th  Dot.  Work  as  the  2d  dot,  missing  3  pearls  ; 
when  finished,  join  the  cotton  to  the  5th  i^earl 
of  the  next  rosette,  and  then  join  again  to  the 
6th  pearl  of  the  same  rosette. 

5th.  Work  as  the  2d  dot,  missing  only  1  pearl. 

Commence  again  at  the  1st  circle  ;  repeat  all 
round ;  fasten  off. 


BEAD  FRINGE 

roK  i)Ki:ssi 
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TOILET  MAT, 

TO  BE  MADE  OF  "WHITE  PIQUE,  BRAIDED  WITH  WHITE  OK  COLOKED  BEAID. 
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KNITTING-]!^EEDLE  BOOK. 
This  needle-book  is  meant  to  protect  knit- 
ting-needles from  getting  rusty.     Tlie  book  is 
seen  open  in  Fig.  1,  and  rolled  up  in  Fig  2.     It 


the  work  with  2  plain  rounds  in  double  crochet. 
The  crochet  is  then  lined  with  metallic  paper, 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  match-stand  is  a  piece 
of  emery-paper,    to   make   the    matches    light 


iili 


Fig.  1. — Needle-book  opened. 

is  made  of  brown  morocco  lined  with  brown 
silk  and  bound  with  brown  braid.  The  outside 
is  ornamented  with  brown  soiitache.  The 
pieces  of  flannel  in  which  the  needles  are  to  be 
inserted  are  also  bound  with  brown  braid,  and 
fastened  on  to  the  morocco  Avith  a  seam  in  her- 
ring-bone stitch.  The  book  is  16  inches  long 
and  10  inches  wide.  It  is  fastened  with  2  loops 
of  elastic,  as  shown  in  illustration. 


BAEREL   MATCH-STAND. 

Materials  for  one  pair. — Scarlet,  black,  and  maize 
purse  silk,  one  skein  of  each. 

The  crochet  work  -with  which  this  pretty 
little  barrel  is  covered  is  worked  entirely  in 
double  crochet.     Make  a  foundation  chain  of 


96  stitches  with  the  scarlet  silk,  join  the  stitches 
into  a  circle,  work  two  rounds  in  double  cro- 
chet, and  begin  the  pattern  in  the  3d.  Work 
the  pattern  five  times  in  height,  and  complete 


quickly.     The  barrel  has  a  leather  mounting 
with  steel  ornaments. 


JEWEL  BOX  WITH  PINCUSHIOX. 

Materials. — A  slight  wooden  or  stout  pasteboard 
box ;  sufficient  sarcenet  for  lining  and  covering  it ; 
satin  ribbon  one  inch  wide  ;  crochet  cotton  No.  30  ; 
wadding. 

The  quantity  of  material  must  be  purchased 
in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  box,  which 
should  be  lined  entirely  inside  with  wadding 
covered  with  calico,  except  the  inside  of  the 
lid,  which  needs  the  calico  only.  The  outside 
of  the  box  should  first  be  covered  with  calico  ; 
the  top  of  the  lid  should  be  nicely  padded  with 
wadding  raised  in  the  centre.  Then  the  whole 
should  be  neatly  covered  with  silk.  The  lid 
may  be  fastened  with  some  loops  of  sewing 
silk,  and  some  lengths  of  silk  braid  or  narrow 
ribbon  may  be  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  box. 
and  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  to  support  it.  A 
flounce  of  eilk,  box-plaited  on  at  the  top  and 
trimmed  with  tatted  lace  ornaments  the  flounce. 
The  lid  of  the  box  is  covered  with  the  tatted 
rosettes  joined  and  edged  round  with  the  trefoil 
circles  heading  the  rosettes  ;  a  quilling  of  satin 
ribbon  finishes  the  box.  The  lace  is  worked 
as  follows :  Begin  the  rosettes  in  the  middle 
with  eight  picots  separated  by  tAvo  double 
knots.  For  the  second  row  draw  the  thread 
through  one  of  the  picots  ;  leave  a  tiny  space  ; 
work  six  double  knots  and  one  picot,  six  double 
knots  ;  draw  up  the  loop  ;  leave  another  small 
space,  and  fasten  the  thread  to  the  next  jucot. 
Repeat  ail  round.     The  third  row  of  the  ro- 
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settes  is  fastened  to  the  top  picot  of  the  last  row 
of  rosettes  ;  it  consists  of  loops  of  seven  picots 
separated  by  two  double  knots.     Every  ro- 
sette is  the  same. 
The  trefoils  are  next  worked,  and  consist  of 


nine  picots  separated  by  two  double  knots ; 
they  are  joined  by  the  third  picots  of  the  under 
leaves  to  the  rosettes.  The  outer  line  of  circles 
consists  of  twelve  picots  separated  by  two  dou- 
ble knots. 


EMBROIDERY. 


INITIAL  LETTERS  FOR  MARKING. 
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CROCHET  CLOTHES-BAG. 

Materials. — Thick  white  cotton,  thick  red  cotton. 
This  bag  is  worked  in  common  ribbed  cro- 
chet;    the  scalloped  edges  of   the  work    are 
ornamented  with    tassels  of   white    and    red 
cotton. 


This  bag  is  worked  all  in  one  piece,  back- 
E-epeat  15  times  more  from  *,  so  that  there  are 
16  scalloi3S,  each  formed  of  24  stitches.  At  the 
end  of  every  row,  before  turning  the  work, 
make  1  chain  stitch,  which  is  always  missed  in 
next  row,  and  forms  the  selvedge.     "When  you 


"have  worked  80  rows  in  this  way,  join  the 
wards  and  forwards.  Make  a  foundation  chain 
of  384  stitches  (width  of  the  bag),  and  work  as 
follows,  inserting  the  needle  at  the  back  of 
every  stitch  :  *  11  double  on  the  first  11  foun- 
dation chain,  and  2  double  divided  by  1  chain 
on  the  12th,  11  double  on  the  following  11  chain, 
1  loop  in  each  of  the  3  following  chain  stitches. 


cast  off  the  3  loops  on  the  needle  as  1  stitch, 
straight  sides  together,  and  also  the  scalloped 
edges  at  the  bottom,  taking  care  to  make  the 
points  meet  exactly.  Now  fasten  the  cotton  on 
again  at  the  top  of  the  bag  and  work  40  rows 
more  over  8  scallops  only,  for  the  flap  which  is 
turned  down  over  the  bag.  Add  the  above 
mentioned  tassel. 


FEKN  LEAF  EMBROIDERY. 
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llenipts,  t^^r, 


VARIOUS  KINDS  OF   PASTRY. 

We  have  received  several  applications  for  practical 
and  tried  directions  for  making  pastry.  The  follow- 
ing receipts  Avill  give  our  correspondents  the  infor- 
mation they  require  :— 

In  making  pastry  the  cook  should  be  particularly 
clean  and  neat.  Her  utensils  should  be  kept  in 
order,  and  when  they  are  done  with  they  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  put  in  their  places.  Her  paste- 
board and  rolling-pin,  let  it  be  remembered,  should, 
after  using,  be  well  scoured  Avith  hot  water  alone. 
She  should  not  use  soap  or  sand.  A  marble  slab  is 
preferable  to  a  board  for  rolling  paste.  Both  are 
generally  made  too  small  to  be  convenient.  Three 
feet  long  by  two  feet  wide  is  a  good  size.  In  making 
a  paste  a  good  cook  will  have  no  waste  of  any  kind, 
and  particularly  she  will  not  make  more  at  one  time 
than  she  wants,  under  the  idea  that  she  can  keep  it 
in  flour  till  the  next  time  of  making ;  for  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  that  the  old  paste  will  spoil  the  new.  No 
fiour  except  the  very  best  can  be  used  for  fine  de- 
scriptions of  pastry,  and  in  damp  weather  it  should 
be  dried  before  the  fire,  but  not  scorched.  Clarified 
dripping,  good  lard,  marrow,  salt  butter,  well  v/ashed, 
may  be  used  for  ordinary  pastry  ;  indeed,  if  they  arc 
pure  and  sweet  they  will  form  good  pastry,  with 
good  flour  and  good  management.  In  wealthy  fami- 
lies, however,  where  economy  is  not  an  object,  and 
everything  for  the  table  is  required  to  be  of  the  first 
quality,  the  safest  plan  is  to  use  the  best  fresh  but- 
ter. The  fat  that  settles  on  stews,  and  on  the  broth 
in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  may  be  used  for 
pastry,  that  is,  provided  it  is  tasteless.  Suet  is  some- 
times used  for  meat  pies,  but  tliough  it  makes  a 
light  crust,  when  hot,  it  does  not  eat  well  when  cold. 

A  great  deal  more  butter,  or  fat  of  some  kind  or 
other,  was  formerly  directed  to  be  used  in  making 
pastry  than  at  present.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
half  th«  weight  of  lard  or  butter  is  suflicient,  but  in 
the  richest  crusts  the  quantity  should  never  exceed 
the  weight  of  flour.  Eggs  may  be  added  to  enrich 
the  crust.  Use  no  more  water  or  other  liquid  in 
making  paste  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or,  in 
other  words,  take  care  not  to  "put  out  the  miller's 
eye,"  that  is,  to  make  the  paste  too  moist.  The 
great  thing  is  to  incorporate  the  flour  well  with  the 
fit,  which  you  cannot  do  if  you  allow  too  much 
water  or  milk  in  the  first  instance. 

The  under  or  side  crust,  which  should  be  thin, 
should  not  be  made  so  rich  as  the  top  crust,  as  other- 
wise it  will  make  the  gravy  or  syrup  greasy.  All 
dishes  in  which  pies  are  to  be  baked  should  be  but- 
tered or  greased  round  the  edges  to  prevent  the  crust 
from  sticking,  and  if  there  be  an  under  crust,  all  over 
the  inside,  and  the  same  must  be  done  with  tins  or 
saucers. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  little  things  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  making  pastry,  which  we  will  enumer- 
ate in  as  few  Avords  as  Ave  can.  Fruit  pies  or  large 
tarts  should  have  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
crust. 

Flaky  and  Short  Crusts. — In  making  a  flaky  crust  a 
part  of  the  fat  should  be  Avorked  Avith  the  hand  to  a 
cream,  and  then  the  Avhole  of  the  flour  Avell  rubbed 
into  it  before  any  Avater  or  milk  is  added.  The  re- 
maining fat  must  be  stuck  on  the  paste  and  be  rolled 
out.  For  crisp  crust,  by  far  the  most  Avholesome, 
the  Avhole  of  the  fat  should  be  rubbed  in  and  tho- 
roughly incorporated  Avith  the  flour.    Water  or  milk 


must  be  added  Avhen  this  is  done,  and  the  dough,  or 
rather  paste,  made  up.  The  pie-board  and  rolling- 
pin  should  be  Avell  dusted  with  flour,  and  the  dough 
should  be  Avell  beaten  Avith  the  pin  to  thoroughly 
mix  it,  and  render  it  light.  Mind,  in  rolling  out 
paste  do  not  drive  the  pin  backwards  and  forAvards, 
but  alAvays  keep  rolling  from  you.  In  making  flaky 
crusts  the  paste  must  be  rolled  out  thin,  and  the  fat 
or  butter  laid  all  over  it ;  then  roll  it  up  and  beat  it 
till  it  puff's  up  in  little  bladders ;  it  should  be  then 
finally  rolled  out  and  put  in  the  oven  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Raised  Crust. — Put  tAVO  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour 
on  the  paste-board,  and  put  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  Avater  and  half  a  pound 
of  good  lard ;  Avhen  the  Avater  boils  make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  water  and  lard 
by  degrees,  gently  mix  it  Avith  a  spoon,  and  when  it 
is  Avell  mixed,  then  knead  it  with  your  hands  till  it 
becomes  stiff";  dredge  a  little  flour  to  prevent  it 
sticking  to  the  board,  or  you  cannot  make  it  smooth  ; 
then  set  it  aside  for  an  hour,  and  keep  it  cool ;  do 
not  roll  it  Avith  your  rolling-pin,  but  roll  it  Avith 
your  hands,  about  the  thickness  of  a  quart  pot ;  cut 
it  into  six  pieces,  leaving  a  little  for  the  covers  ;  put 
the  left  hand,  clenched,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
pieces,  and  Avith  the  other  on  the  outside,  Avork  it 
up  against  the  back  of  the  left  to  a  round  or  oval 
shape.  It  is  noAV  ready  for  the  meat,  Avhich  must  be 
cut  into  small  pieces  Avith  some  fat,  and  pressed  into 
the  pie;  then  cover  it  Avith  the  paste  previously 
rolled  out  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  of  the  size  of 
the  pie ;  put  this  lid  on  the  pie  and  press  it  together 
Avith  your  thumb  and  finger,  cut  it  all  around  Avith 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  bake  for  an  hour  aAd  a  half. 
Our  good  old  country  houscAvives  pride  themselves 
Aery  much  upon  being  able  to  raise  a  large  and  high 
pork  pie.  This  crust  Avill  ansAver  for  many  meat 
and  other  pies  baked  in  dishes  or  tins. 

Puff  Paste.— This  paste  is  nearly  the  same  as  what 
Ave  haA'C  called  flaky  crust,  and  of  course  made  upon 
the  same  principles.  If  eggs  are  desired,  allow  three 
yelks  to  a  pound  of  butter  or  lard.  Rub  a  fourth 
part  of  the  fat  to  a  cream,  then  mix  the  eggs  Avith  it, 
and  afterAvards  the  flour.  A  very  little  Avater  Avill 
suffice  to  Avet  it.  Beat  it  Avith  the  pin  to  make  it 
flaky  ;  roll  it  out  thin  three  times,  putting  in  a  por- 
tion  of  the  fat  each  time,  and  roll  it  from  you ;  after 
each  rolling  beat  it  Avell. 

Sweet  Paste.— This  is  suitable  to  fruit  tarts  gene- 
rally, apples  perhaps  excepted,  for  Avhich  Ave  recom- 
mend a  puff'  paste.  To  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butter  put  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the  yelks  of  tAvo  eggs, 
and  half  a  pint  of  neAV  milk.  Bake  it  in  a  moderate 
OAcn. 

Crust  for  Savory  Pies. — To  two  pounds  of  flour,  one 
and  a  half  of*  butter  or  lard,  and  the  yelks  of  three 
eggs  ;  rub  part  of  the  fat  to  a  cream  Avith  the  eggs, 
then  rub  in  the  flour ;  Avet  Avith  cold  Avater,  and  roll 
out  Avith  the  remainder  of  the  butter.  This  crust  is 
suitable  for  pigeon,  rabbit,  hare,  and  other  savory 
pies. 

Icing  Pastry. — When  nearly  baked  enough,  take  the 
pastry  out  of  the  oven  and  sift  fine  poAvdercd  sugar 
OA-er  it.  Replace  it  in  the  oven,  and  hold  over  it  till 
the  sugar  is  melted  a  hot  iron  shovel.  The  above 
method  is  preferred  for  pastry  to  be  eaten  hot ;  for 
cold,  beat  up  the  Avhite  of  tAvo  eggs  Avell,  Avash  over 
the  tops  of  the  pies  Avith  a  brush,  and  sift  over  this 
a  good  coating  of  sugar ;  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the 
egg;  and  pie-crust ;  trundle  over  it  a  clean  brush 
dipped  in  Avater  till  the  sugar  is  all  moistened.  Bake 
again  for  about  ton  minutes. 


RECEIPTS. 
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TO  COOK  PARTRIDGES. 

In  making  partridc^es  ready  for  roasting,  leave  the 
heads  on,  and  turn  tium  under  the  left  wings  ;  cut 
erf  the  tops  of  the  toes,  but  do  not  remove  the  legs  ; 
before  a  proper  fire,  twenty  minutes'  roasting  will 
be  ample  for  young  partridges.  After  being  shot, 
these  birds  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  from  two 
days  to  a  Aveek.  The  plumage  is  occasionally  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  heads  of  the  red  partridges,  in 
which  case  the  heads  require  to  be  wrapped  in  paper. 

To  Roast  Partridges. — Rightly,  to  look  well  there 
should  be  a  leash  (three  birds)  in  the  dish  ;  pluck, 
Binge,  draw,  and  truss  them ;  roast  them  for  about 
twenty  minutes  ;  baste  them  with  butter,  and  when 
the  gravy  begins  to  run  from  them  you  may  safely 
assume  that  the  partridges  are  done  ;  place  them  in 
a  dish,  together  with  bread-crums,  fried  nicely  brown, 
and  arranged  in  small  heaps.  Gravy  should  be  served 
in  a  tureen  apart. 

To  Broil  Partridges.— Split  them  in  half;  do  not 
wash  them,  but  wipe  their  insides  with  a  cloth  ;  dip 
them  into  liquid  butter,  then  roll  them  in  bread- 
crums  ;  repeat  this  process  ;  lay  them,  inside  down- 
wards, upon  a  well-heated  gridiron,  turn  them  but 
once,  and  when  done  serve  them  with  a  piquante 
sauce.  If  you  do  not  employ  butter  and  bread-crums, 
a  little  Cayenne  and  butter  should  be  rubbed  upon 
them  before  they  are  served.  Cold  roasted  birds  eat 
well  if  nicely  broiled,  and  sent  to  table  with  a  highly- 
seasoned  sauce. 

Partridge  Soup. — A  brace  of  old  partridges  make 
capital  soup  ;  cut  them  up,  and,  together  with  some 
celery,  a  slice  of  ham,  and  an  onion,  toss  them  in  a 
little  butter  till  they  are  somewhat  browned  ;  stew 
them  down  in  five  pints  of  water  for  two  hours ; 
strain  the  soup,  make  it  again  hot,  and  add  to  it 
some  small  pieces  of  toast,  and  a  little  stewed  celery, 
nicely  seasoned  ;  serve  it  quite  hot. 

Partridge  Pie. — Two  braces  of  partridges  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  handsome  pie ;  truss  them  as  for 
boiling ;  pound  in  a  mortar  the  livers  of  the  birds,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  some  shred 
parsley ;  lay  part  of  this  forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of 
a  raised  crust,  put  in  the  partridges,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forcemeat  and  a  few  mushrooms  ;  put 
some  slices  of  bacon  fat  on  the  top,  cover  with  a  lid 
of  crust,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Before 
serving  the  pie  remove  the  lid,  take  out  the  bacon, 
and  add  sufficient  rich  gravy  and  orange  juice.  Par- 
tridge pie  may  also  be  made  in  a  dish  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

To  Boil  Partridges. — Properly  prepare  the  birds; 
put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water;  do  them 
quickly  for  fifteen  minutes ;  make  a  rich  sauce  by 
adding  an  ounce  of  butter  to  half  a  pint  of  good  thick 
cream  ;  stir  it  one  way  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  with  the  partridges. 

To  Stew  Partridges. — Cut  up  the  birds,  after  seeing 
that  they  are  properly  i)lucked,  singed,  etc. ;  shake 
the  following  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  boils  :  an 
onion,  sliced  and  pulled  into  rings,  a  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a  tablespoonful  each  of  water, 
wine,  and  vinegar ;  put  in  the  partridge ;  let  it  sim- 
mer very  gently  till  done ;  decorate  the  dish  with 
small  slices  of  toast ;  put  into  it  the  partridge,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

To  Fry  Partridges. — Take  a  brace  of  cold  partridges 
that  have  been  either  roasted  or  braised  ;  cut  them 
into  quarters ;  dip  them  into  beaten  and  seasoned 
yelk  of  eggs  ;  make  some  butter  or  friture  perfectly 
hot  in  a  frying-pan ;  put  into  it  the  birds,  and  do 
them  over  a  moderately  hot  fire  until  they  are  beau- 
tifully browned. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 

Chicken  Broth. — Gut  up  a  chicken ;  put  it  into  an 
iron  pot  Avith  two  quarts  of  water,  one  onion,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  a  little  salt,  and  boil  it  two 
hours  ;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve.  This  will 
make  one  quart. 

Kidneys  &  la  Brochctte. — Mutton  kidneys  are  covered 
with  a  very  thin  skin,  which  is  easily  taken  off  when 
they  are  quite  fresh.  When  not  quite  fresh,  steep 
them  in  warm  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the 
skin  will  come  off".  Split  the  kidney  into  two  with- 
out entirely  separating  the  halves  from  each  other. 
Lay  it  flat,  and  pass  a  little  spit  through  it  to  keep 
the  sides  apart.  Powder  them  over  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  them  on  the  gridiron,  taking  care 
that  the  inner  side  of  the  kidney  is  first  laid  next  the 
fire.  When  it  is  suflficiently  cooked  on  that  side,  turn 
it,  and  Avhen  the  other  side  is  cooked  enough,  the 
inner  edges  will  be  turned  up,  to  form  a  sort  of  hol- 
low, which  retains  the  juice.  When  done,  fill  this 
hollow  with  a  little  cold  butter  beaten  up  Avith  a  few 
minced  herbs  ;  squeeze  a  trifle  of  lemon-juice  over  it, 
and  serve. 

Giblet  Pie. — Wash  and  clean  your  giblets,  put  them 
in  a  stewpan,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  them  with  water,  stew 
them  till  they  are  very  tender.  Line  the  sides  of 
your  pie-dish  with  paste,  put  in  the  giblets,  and  if 
the  gravy  is  not  quite  thick  enough,  add  a  little  more 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  it  boil  once,  pour  in  the 
gravy,  put  on  the  top  crust,  leaving  an  opening  in 
the  centre  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  ornament 
this  with  leaves  of  the  paste.  Set  the  pie  in  the 
oven,  and  when  the  crust  is  done  take  it  out. 

White  Fricassee. — Boil  a  chicken ;  joint  it  and  lay 
it  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg,  a  large  spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  mace  and 
nutmeg,  white  pepper  and  salt ;  add  a  pint  of  cream ; 
give  it  one  boil. 

Oyster  Patties  in  Batter. — Make  a  batter  with  the 
yelk  of  one  egg  (or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  oysters  you  intend  to  prepare),  a  little  nutmeg, 
some  beaten  mace,  a  little  flour,  and  a  little  salt ;  dip 
in  the  oysters,  and  fry  them  in  lard  to  a  nice  light 
brown.  If  preferred,  a  little  parsley  may  be  shred 
very  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  batter.  The  batter 
may  also  be  made  thicker,  and  formed  into  the  shape 
of  a  patty,  or  put  into  a  small  tin  mould,  the  oyster 
being  dropped  in  and  covered  over,  and  the  whole 
baked  as  a  pudding  Avould  be. 


CAKES,  PUDDINGS,   ETC. 

Rock  Cakes. — A  pound  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried, 
the  same  quantity  of  flour  well  dried,  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the  yelks  of 
eight  eggs  and  the  Avhites  of  six.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  having  first  beaten  the  batter  to  a  cream  ; 
drop  the  paste  in  small  quantities  on  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  on  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

Love  Cakes. — Three  eggs,  five  ounces  of  sugar,  six 
ounces  of  flour,  salt,  mace,  or  rose-water,  to  be 
dropped,  and  sugar  sprinkled  on  before  baking. 

Ice  Pudding. — Take  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  the  yelks  of  four  eggs,  one  ounce  of  sweet 
almonds  pounded,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  put 
them  in  a  stcAvpan  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture until  the  cream  sets  about  the  consistency  of 
custard.  When  cold,  add  two  wineglasses  of  brandy  ; 
freeze,  and  Avhen  sufficiently  congealed,  add  one 
pound  of  preserved  fruits,  with  a  few  currants  ;  cut 
the  fruit  small,  and  mix  well  with  the  ice.  Let  it 
remain  to  set  in  the  moulding  pots,  and  keep  it  in 
ice  till  required  for  the  table. 
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Chocolate  Cream  Custard  Pudding. — Scrape  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  best  chocolate,  pour  on  it  a  teacup- 
ful  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  until 
it  is  quite  dissolved  ;  beat  eight  eggs  lightly,  omitting 
the  whites  of  two  ;  stir  them  by  degrees  into  a  quart 
of  rich  cream,  alternately  with  the  chocolate  and 
three  tabIesi)oonfuls  of  white  sugar ;  put  the  mixture 
into  a  dish  and  bake  it  ten  minutes. 

Butler  Biscuits. — Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  butter  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  and  with  four  pounds  of 
Hour  make  up  a  smooth  stiff  paste ;  roll  it  out  very 
thin,  and  cut  with  a  tin  or  the  top  of  a  tumbler  into 
shape  ;  prick  the  biscuits  over  with  a  fork,  and  bake 
on  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

•  Egg  Cheesecakes. — Twelve  eggs,  boiled  hard  and 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  (while  hot),  with  half  a  pound 
of  butter ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Brandy  may  be  added,  which  flavors  them  nicely ; 
or,  if  preferred,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon  or 
almonds. 

Cakes  for  Dessert.— Tour  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  flour. 
3Iix  the  butter,  sugar,  and  yelks  of  the  eggs  tho- 
roughly, thea  add  the  flour  and  mix  again,  tlien  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  thick  froth.  Grate  in 
a  little  lemon  rind.  Put  in  little  dishes,  filling  each 
about  one-third  full,  and  bake  till  done. 


Pudding. — Put  six  ounces  of  corn-flour  into 
a  stewpan,  with  eight  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ; 
mix  these  smoothly  together,  add  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla ;  stir 
briskly  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and  then  work  in 
vigorously  six  yelks  of  eggs  and  the  six  whites 
whisked  into  a  firm  froth.  They  are  to  be  slightly 
incorporated  with  the  batter,  which  must  then  be 
poured  into  a  buttered  dish. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

In  the  November  number  a  receipt  was  asked  for 
making  currant  and  rhubarb  wine.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  following  in  answer : — 

Currant  Wine. — Mash  them  thoroughly  in  a  tub, 
and  add  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  juice  and  three 
pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  to  a  gallon ;  cover 
tight,  until  fermentation  takes  place,  then  strain 
and  bottle  for  future  use. 

Rhubarb  Wine.  —  Mix  equal  quantities  of  water 
with  the  juice  of  the  stalks,  and  to  each  gallon  add 
three  pounds  of  fair  quality  of  sugar.  Put  it  in  bar- 
rels, filled  full ;  refine  it  with  isinglass,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  in  the  barrels  till  spring,  and  then  bottle 
it.  By  adding  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  sugar 
it  will  vary  the  strength  of  the  wine  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Tlie  pure  juice,  without  water,  makes  a 
very  strong  wine  by  using  four  pounds  of  sugar  to 
each  gallon. 

Mr.  Godey:  I  send  a  receipt  for  currant  wine. 
Your  Book  has  been  taken  by  some  member  of  my 
family  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.  I  now  take  it 
for  an  orphan  niece,  and  always  like  to  send  you  a 
receipt,  when  I  have  those  you  ask  for.  Our  family 
look  regularly  for  the  Book  ;  we  do  not  loan  it,  be- 
cause it  is  cheating  you.  I  have  them  bound  for  my 
grandchildren  to  read.    So  I  am  an  old  subscriber. 

Mrs.  L..  W.  G. 

Currant  Wine. — Gather  full  ripe  currants  on  a  dry 
day ;  pick  them  from  the  stalks,  and  weigh  them ; 
then  crush  them  with  your  hands,  leaving  none 
whole ;  for  every  two  pounds  of  currants  put  one 
quart  of  water ;  stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  stand 
three  Jiours,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve ; 


then,  for  every  three  pounds  of  currants,  put  one 
pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar;  stir  till  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  boil  it,  and  keep  skimming  it  as  long  as 
any  scum  will  rise  ;  let  it  stand  sixteen  hours  to  cool, 
before  you  put  it  in  the  cask  ;  stop  it  very  close.  If 
the  quantity  be  twenty  gallons,  let  it  stand  three 
weeks  before  you  bottle  it ;  if  it  be  thirty,  it  must 
remain  a  month.  It  should  be  perfectly  clear  when 
drawn  off";  put  a  lump  of  sugar  in  each  bottle,  cork 
it  well,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  or  it  will  turn 
sour.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  cheap  wine,  and,  if 
properly  made,  will  keep  good  for  many  years.  It  ia 
good  for  the  sick  when  mixed  with  water. 

Gooseberry  Shrub. — Gather  the  gooseberries  when 
they  are  full-grown.     Pick  from  the  stems  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  nearly  fill  a  large  preserving  kettle, 
and  pour  on  them  as  much  boiling  water  as  the  kettle 
will  hold.    Set  it  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  keep  it  scald-  -; 
ing  hot  till  all  the  gooseberries  have  burst.     Then.   { 
take  it  off,  i)ress  out  and  strain  the  liquor,  and  allow    •■ 
to  each  quart  a  pound  of  sugar,  stirred  well  in.    Dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  the  juice,  then  put  them  together 
in  a  clean  kettle,  and  boil  and  skim  them  for  ten. 
minutes,  or  till  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,    "When  cold, 
bottle  it,  first  putting  in  each  bottle  a  gill  of  brandy. 
Seal  the  bottles,  and  keep  in  a  warm  closet.    You 
may  make  fox-grape  shrub  in  the  same  manner,  only 
gather  the  grapes  before  they  begin  to  purple. 

Apple  Float. — Take  six  large  apples,  pare,  slice,  and 
stew  them  in  as  much  Avater  as  Avill  cover  them. 
When  well  done,  press  them  through  a  sieve,  and 
make  very  sweet  with  crushed  or  loaf-sugar.  While 
cooling,  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  stir  in  the  apples  ;  flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla. 
Serve  with  sweet  cream.  Q,uite  as  good  as  peaches 
and  cream,  T.  C.  B, 

Inquiries  have  been  made  for  receipts  to  make  "  a 
light  sponge-cake"  and  "  breakfast  rolls  that  will  re- 
quire no  time  to  rise."  Can  any  of  our  subscribers 
furnish  us  with  a  method  that  they  know  to  be  good  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Removal  of  Paint  Spots  and  Varnish. — Varnish  may 
be  removed  by  rubbing  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Paint  spots  may  be  either  softened  by  heat  and 
scraped  off  and  rubbed  with  turpentine,  or  they  may 
be  dissolved  by  caustic  lye,  made  by  boiling  together 
two  ounces  of  washing  soda  and  the  same  amount  of 
lime  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

To  Take  Rust  out  of  Steel.— Cover  the  steel  well  with 
sweet  oil,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  two  or  three 
days ;  then  use  unslaked  lime  finely  powdered,  and 
rub  with  it  until  all  the  rust  disappears. 

To  Remove  Wax  Stai^is  from  Cloth. — Lay  over  the 
stains  two  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper,  and  apply 
for  a  moment  the  pressure  of  a  moderately  hot  iron. 
The  stains  will  be  instantaneously  and  entirely  re- 
moved. 

To  Prevent  Lamp-Glasses  Breaking  by  the  sudden 
contact  with  heat,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  or  scratch 
the  base  of  the  glass  with  a  glazier's  diamond.  An- 
other method  is  to  put  the  glasses  into  a  saucepan 
of  water  and  boil  them.     This  seasons  them. 

To  Clean  Sheepskin  Mats,  wash  with  soap  and  water, 
and  strain  out  to  dry. 

Waterproofing  the  Soles  of  Shoes  or  Boots.— This 
simple  and  effectual  remedy  is  nothing  more  than  a 
little  beeswax  and  mutton  suet,  warmed  in  a  pan, 
until  in  a  liquid  state  ;  then  rub  some  of  it  lightly 
over  the  edges  of  the  solo  where  the  stitohos  are, 
which  will  repel  the  wet,  and  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent the  blacking  from  having  the  usual  effcots 
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EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EIGHT. 

A  HAPPY  New  Year  to  all  our  friends  ! 

As  we  thus  welcome  the  day  with  cheer  and  hope 
for  the  future,  it  naturally  occurs  to  compare  these 
expectations  with  wliat  we  have  done  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years. 

The  purpose  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book  has  been  to 
help  womankind,  and  to  carry  the  sunshine  of  peace, 
intelligence,  and  happiness  into  the  homes  of  the 
people.  The  tendencies  of  thought  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  our  Republic,  as  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge, have  been  propitious  to  our  work.  Still,  the 
good  results  of  the  plans  suggested  and  advocated 
by  us  are  important,  and  we  think  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers  to  know  the  Lady's  Book  has 
had  its  share  in  bringing  them  to  pass. 

Woman  as  the  Teacher. — This  privilege  or  duty  we 
have  claimed  for  the  sex,  and  steadily  advocated  a 
higher  culture  for  girls,  showing  that  mothers  in 
their  homes  and  young  women  in  the  school-room 
were,  if  properly  fitted,  the  best  teachers  for  the 
children  of  the  Republic.  When  we  began  this  plea 
the  profession  Avas  almost  monopolized  by  men ; 
only  in  summer,  when  the  scholars  were  small  chil- 
dren, was  the  school-mistress  abroad.  Now  mark 
the  change.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau  there  are  in  the  United  States  115,224  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  academies ;  these  are  taught  by 
150,241  persons,  the  number  of  women  employed  being 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  Thus  we  see  that  two 
thirds  of  the  educational  duties  and  influences  in  our 
public  seminaries  are  now  committed  to  the  young 
single  women  of  the  United  States. 

Fashions  of  Dress  and  their  Influence. — This  subject 
of  good  clothing,  in  its  eff'ect  on  character  and  civil- 
ization, is  one  which  we  have  studied  and  kept  con- 
stantly before  our  readers.  By  the  illustrations 
and  patterns,  their  taste  and  skill  have  been  awak- 
ened, household  industry  has  been  developed,  and 
this  important  art  of  economy,  that  of  fitting  and 
making  the  family  clothing  at  home,  has  become 
fashionable.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  great 
movements  of  American  ingenuity,  that  will  add 
much  to  the  comfort  and  refinement  of  society. 

Medical  Education  for  Women. — As  we  believe  that 
'<voman  is  the  conservator  of  health  and  morals,  it 
seems  but  justice  to  society  that  she  should  be  fitted 
for  her  duties.  They  have  now  opportunities.  In 
our  country  three  medical  colleges  are  incorporated 
for  them  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred  women  have 
graduated  with  the  full  diploma.  We  have  encour- 
aged this  progress,  and  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
experiment  has  been  successful. 

The  Bible  Name  of  Woman  for  feminine  humanity 
had  been  for  many  years  degraded  in  our  language  by 
using  the  animal  term  of  sex,/ema/e,  as  the  synonym 
for  tvoman,  and  the  feminine  terminations  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  These  errors  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  rectify,  with  what  we  consider  great 
success.  The  reform,  in  speaking  or  writing  of  wo- 
man, is  observable  in  every  book  we  read,  in  every 
speech  or  sermon  we  hear  ;  and  in  the  terminations 
there  is  a  return  to  that  early  English  text  which 
always  had  the  appropriate  feminine  endings. 

The  American  National  Thanksgiving  Day  may  now 
be  regarded  as  an  institution.  We  congratulate  our 
readers  that  in  future  they  will  celebrate  a  united 
festival. 


Thus  our  plans  set  forth  in  the  Editors'  Table 
have  prospered,  while  the  general  interest  of  the 
work  has  been  increasing — as  the  present  enlarged 
volume  proves.  Mr.  G-odey  deserves  the  patronage 
of  American  ladies,  for  he  encourages  and  liberally 
rewards  their  genius. 

The  Lady's  Book  has  never  advocated  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  for  man's  work.  Her  own  duties 
are  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  widest  claims.  The 
hard  work  and  the  government  of  the  world  belong 
alike  to  men ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  trench  upon 
either.  But  education  for  her  own  work  of  houae- 
hol-d  economy  she  requires,  and  should  have.  We 
say  thoae  few  words  by  way  of  introduction  to  a 
plea  on  the  next  page — the  last  we  expect  to  urge  on 
our  readers.  The  daughters  of  the  Republic  need 
one  boon  from  their  country ;  we  ask  it  in  their 
name. 

The  Preskntatioj?  Plate  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  winter  pastimes  in  the  open  air. 

AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editress.) 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Hale:  One  point  in  American 
social  science,  you  have  already  treated  from  time 
to  time,  giving  it  the  importance  it  deserves.  Per- 
haps I  might  call  it  Domestic  Science.  As  you  pos- 
sess, Avhat  we  do  not,  an  organ  for  such  thoughts 
and  plans  as  specially  promote  the  happiness  and 
progress  of  women,  I  beg  to  suggest  to  you  the 
consideration  and  support  in  your  magazine  of  such 
as  will  tend  to  a  healthy  appreciation,  and  hearty 
liking  for  this  science. 

"  When  our  last  war  was  beginning  to  be  talked 
of,  I  said  to  a  wise  man :  '  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  there 
won't  be  a  war !  Our  people  won't  fight  on  either 
side.  They  have  been,  this  generation,  always  in 
trade  and  peaceful  occupations — and  the  young  men 
— pshaw  !  they  are  all  dandies  and  idlers  !' 

"'There  isn't  so  warlike  a  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  !'  replied  the  Avise  man. 

"  Now,  if  I  were  to  say  what  seems,  it  would  be 
there  isn't  so  idle  and  silly  a  set  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  our  girls.  But  so  we  thought  of  them  be- 
fore the  war ;  and  see  what  they  did  and  suffered, 
and  how  they  upheld,  and  comforted,  and  encouraged 
the  boys.  So  we  must  look  beneath  the  seeming, 
and  address  the  true  hearts,  and  the  active  minds, 
and  the  religious  tendencies  of  our  girls.  For  one, 
I  would  not  so  educate  girls  that  they  should  be  in- 
dependent of  home,  or  be  hasty  in  seeking  a  career, 
but  rather  to  fill  worthily  and  gracefully  the  position 
in  which  that  Providence  has  placed  them,  which 
'  sets  men  in  families.'  " 

"They  should,  indeed,  dabble  in  sciences,  particu- 
larly if  they  had  a  taste  that  way — any  amount  of 
ologies  that  the  hungry  intellect  craves.  All  art 
should  be  open  to  them,  and  every  grace  wait  on 
them.  But  as  reading  and  writing  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  good  learning,  so  does  domestic  science  un- 
derlie all  other  sciences  and  culinary  art  transcend 
all  other  art.  A  well-ordered  household  presup- 
poses a  well-balanced  mind,  and  a  tasteful  bou- 
doir and  an  attractive  toilet  ought  to  suggest,  also, 
an  ample  table  and  domestic  wheels  that  move  with- 
out a  creak.  Who  will  say.  that  to  attain  such 
accomplishments  is  not  as  difficult  as,  and  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  than,  the  music  and  languages 
for  which  they  are  sacrificed  1 

"These  accomplishments  should  be  made,  I  think, 
a  part  of  a  girl's  regular  education,  either  at  home 
or  at  school.  If  at  school,  of  course  some  regular 
provision  should  be  assigned  for  such  a  branch  as 
Domestic  Science  ;  and  a  girl  should  not  graduate  at 
an  institute,  who  cannot  make  tempting  broths  for 
the  sick,  and  tempting  i)uddingd  for  the  well,  as  easily 
and  gracefully  as  she  sings  a  German  song,  or  em- 
broiders a  pair  of  slippers. 
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FREE  NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  YOUNG 
WOMEN. 

The  following  Memorial  was  first  brought  before 
Congress  in  1853-54.  It  was  very  favorably  received, 
and  would  have  been  acted  on  had  not  other  bills, 
asking  appropriations  of  public  lands  been  defeated 
or  vetoed.  Those  lands  were  then  considered  pledged 
for  the  public  credit.  The  passage  of  the  "  Homestead 
BilV^  having  virtually  opened  the  public  domains  to 
private  settlers,  there  seems  now  no  hindrance  to 
plans  that  aim  to  raise  the  condition  and  character 
of  those  industrious  pioneers,  in  the  now  unoccupied 
region  where  the  American  Flag  is  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  as  the  bill 
for  endowing  "Agricultural  Colleges"  has  provided 
aids  for  the  pursuits  of  men,  will  not  Congress  fur- 
nish also  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  women?  We 
trust  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  American 
Statesmen  to  decide  this  important  question,  and 
submit  the  following  in  the  name  of  the  Women  of 
the  United  States  : — 

MEMORIAL  : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled. 

There  are  now  more  than  txvo  millions  of  children 
in  our  country  destitute  of  the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation, demanding  sixty  thousand  teachers  to  supply 
them  at  the  same  ratio  as  is  common  in  our  best 
educated  sections,  we  respectfully  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  considerations  : — 

1.  That,  while  the  Great  West,  California,  and  the 
wide  ocean  invite  young  men  to  wealth  and  adven- 
ture, and  while  the  labors  of  the  school-room  offer 
so  little  recompense  or  honor,  the  sixty  thousand 
teachers  needed  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  ranks  : 
and,  therefore,  the  young  women  of  our  country  must 
become  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  or  these  must 
be  given  up. 

2.  That  the  reports  of  common  school  education 
prove  women  are  the  best  teachers,  and  that  in  those 
States  where  education  is  most  prosperous  the  ave- 
rage of  these  teachers  to  that  of  the  other  sex  is  as 
Jive  to  one. 

3.  That  while,  as  a  general  rule,  women  are  not 
expected  to  support  families,  nor  to  pay  from  their 
earnings  to  support  the  State,  they  can  afford  to 
teach  for  a  smaller  compensation  than  men ;  and, 
therefore,  funds  bestowed  to  educate  you^jg  women 
gratuitously  will  in  the  end  prove  a  measure  of  wise 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  will  tend  to  render 
education  more  universal  and  more  elevated  by  secur- 
ing the  best  class  of  teachers  at  a  moderate  expense. 

4.  That  those  most  willing  to  teach  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  industrial  class,  which  as  yet  has  received  few 
favors  from  National  or  State  Legislatures. 

5.  That  providing  such  gratuitous  advantages  for 
women  to  act  as  educators  will  secure  a  vast  number 
of  well-educated  teachers,  not  by  instituting  a  class 
of  celibates,  but  by  employing  the  unoccupied  energies 
of  thousands  of  young  women  from  their  school-days 
to  the  period  of  marriage,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  thus  be  qualifying  themselves  for  the  most 
arduous  duties  of  their  future  domestic  relations. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  memorialists 
petition  that  ten  millions  op  acres  op  the  pub- 
lic national  domains  be  set  apart  to  endow  at 
least  one  Free  National  Normal  School  in  every  State 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  toung  women. 

These  institutions  could  be  modelled  and  managed 
in  each  State  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  young  ladies  of  every  section  would  be  trained 
as  instructors  for  children  in  their  own  vicinity ; 
this  would  be  found  of  immense  advantage  in  the 
States  where  schools  have  hitherto  been  neglected. 

While  such  \-ast  portions  of  the  national  domains 
are  devoted  to  national  aggrandizements  or  pliysical 
advantages,  we  humbly  petition  that  a  moderate 
share  may  be  conferred  to  benefit  the  daughters  of 
our  Republic,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
educators  for  two  millions  of  its  most  neglected 
children. 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

AND  SEMINARIES  OP  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  POR  YOUNG 
WOMKN. 

ANOTHER  PLAN. 

Congress  has  wisely  donated  public  lands  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  that  would  establish  an  Agricul- 
tural College  for  young  men.  Thus  our  soil  is  to  be 
cultivated  on  scientific  principles.  Is  not  science  as 
necessary  in  perfecting  the  art  of  making  good  bread 
as  it  is  in  raising  good  wheat! 

On  the  right  ordering  of  households  depend  the 
health  and  comfort,  the  improvement  and  enjoyment 
of  every  human  being.  Does  not  the  lady  who  pre- 
sides over  the  duties  and  destinies  of  family  life 
require  the  aid  of  a  thorough  education,  mentally  as 
well  as  morally,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  using  her 
faculties  to  the  best  advantage? 

The  great  design  of  these  "  Schools  of  Educational 
and  Household  Sciences"  would  be  twofold  : — 

1st.  To  qualify  young  women  for  Teachers  in  Com- 
mon or  Free  Schools. 

2d.  To  train  a  competent  band  of  young  women 
and  girls  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  nature  and 
the  requirements  of  all  the  occupations  usually  de- 
signated as  womanly. 

These  subjects  to  be  taught  through  lectures  and 
practical  lessons  by  competent  and  intelligent  in- 
structors, etc.  The  plan  would  require  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  family  system,  to  be  presided  over  by 
husband  and  Avife  as  co-regents.  A  farm  or  grounds 
that  allowed  all  the  operations  of  Home  Life  in  the 
country  to  be  carried  on,  the  dairy,  cookery  in  all  its 
branches,  the  laundry,  the  care  of  poultry,  of  the 
garden,  kitchen,  as  well  as  flowers,  plain  sewing  in 
all  its  branches,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  whole  economy  of  the  household  to 
be  studied  and  understood.  The  accomplishments 
might  be  vocal  music,  dancing,  calisthenics,  riding 
on  horseback,  swimming,  skating.  The  Schools, 
normal  and  preparatory,  to  give  each  scholar  who 
continued  through  the  course  of  four  years,  a  tho- 
rough English  education.  And  the  crowjiing  grace 
of  these  schools  would  be  the  pure  Gospel  principles 
of  Christian  morals  and  of  life  devoted  to  Avorthy 
aims  and  good  works  which  the  minds  of  these  pupils 
would  imbibe.  Every  young  woman  there  trained 
would  learn  to  serve  God  and  her  country,  to  love 
her  home  and  the  duties  that  make  the  beauty,  the 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  home.  She  would  go 
forth  from  such  a  seminary  an  accomplished  teacher 
of  this  useful  knowledge,  and  Schools  of  Domestic 
Science  would  soon  adorn  and  bless  our  land,  all 
aiming  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  by 
improving  home  life,  and  thus  exalting  the  position 
of  woman  while  enlarging  her  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  statesmen  and  ])hilosophers  of  Great  Britain 
are  taking  thought  and  action  on  the  enlarged  intel- 
lectual culture  of  their  educated  Avomen.  British 
authoresses  hold  already  a  higher  relative  position 
compared  with  literary  men  than  feminine  genius  in 
America  has  yet  reached.  And  now.  Lord  Brougham, 
the  patriarch  of  educational  reforms,  is  urging  that 
the  universities  should  be  open  to  women  who  wish 
to  pass  an  examination  in  languages  and  mathema- 
tics and  receive  degrees  if  found  qualified.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  is  thus  opened. 

John  R"uskin,  in  one  of  his  educational  works, 
places  a  higher  estimate  on  the  intcllectjial  as  well 
as  the  moral  powers  of  women  than  of  men.  and  says 
that,  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  *'  all  such 
knowledge  should  be  given  to  her  as  may  enable  her 
to  understand  and  even  to  aid  the  work  of  man." 
Ruskin  has,  himself,  been  delivering  lectures  on 
Natural  Science  to  classes  of  young  girls. 

Will  American  statesmen  allow  the  great  advan- 
tages of  educated  feminine  talent  to  be  thus  pre- 
dominating in  England  whilst  no  public  provision 
is  made  here  for  the  instruction  of  young  women 
except  in  the  elementary  forms  of  the  common 
schools? 

We  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  to  the  justice  of 
Congress.  The  plans  and  suggestions  above  are  only 
off'ered  to  awaken  the  minds  of  wise  legislators,  and 
induce  them  to  consider  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  its  national  aspects,  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  this  the  Fortieth  Congress  will  show  the 
world  that  the  American  government  is  as  ready  to 
offer  education,  the  best  gift  of  the  Republic,  to  its 
daughters  as  to  its  sons. 
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"CAPSICUM    HOUSE." 

PcNCH,  who  sometimes  hits  follies  as  hard  with 
his  paper  pellets  as  the  gravest  moralist  could  do 
with  his  heaviest  counsels,  took  up  the  subject  of 
household  economy.  This  was  some  years  ago,  but, 
probably,  many  of  our  readers  may  recollect  the  hu- 
morous description  of  the  "  Capsicum  House."  This 
was  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  kept  by  Miss 
Capsicum,  who  thus  gave  notice  to  her  pupils  of  the 
plan  she  should  pursue. 

"  Young  ladies— your  natural  enemy  is  man ;  you 
can  best  conquer  him  through  his  stomach.  What 
good  is  there  in  all  your  fine  fallals  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  geologizing,  and  algebraizing,  etc.  1  I 
shall  teach  you  to  cook.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  en- 
slave him  by  savory  dishes  and  good  dinners." 

Such  was  the  gist  of  her  advertisement  as  we 
remember  it ;  the  after  details  of  the  "  Capsicum 
House"  were  very  droll,  and  yet  there  was  the  spirit 
of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  fun.  No  woman 
should  think  it  a  trifling  matter  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  her  family  by  knowing  how  to  direct 
and— if  needed— how  to  prepare  comfortable  meals. 
Sydney  Smith  has  left  his  opinion  on  record  that 
"  the  cook  is  more  important  than  the  apothecary." 
Ill-cooked  meats  engender  dyspepsia,  dyspepsia  en- 
genders ill  temper,  and  thus  a  whole  family  is  some- 
times made  miserable  by  an  ill-cooked  dish  of  beans 
or  an  underdone  piece  of  veal.  It  would  be  small 
comfort  to  the  husband  and  children  at  an  ill-ordered 
and  unsavory  table  that  its  mistress  understood  the 
intricacies  of  vocalization,  and  could  sing  like  a 
fourth-rate  opera  singer,  or  that  she  could  talk  a  lit- 
tle ungrammatical  French. 

Real  Art' is  divine,  and  deep  knowledge  is  a  pearl 
of  great  price ;  these  have  their  pedestals  and  their 
places.  The  ordering  of  a  household  does  not  ©f 
necessity  hinder  them  ;  but  still  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily help  the  ordering  of  a  household  in  its  every- 
day routine.  Yet  many  high  personal  qualities  and 
virtues  go  to  this  fashi©ning  of  domestic  life— judg- 
ment, prudence,  industry,  patience,  discrimination, 
order,  and  good  temper— all  these  must  be  culti- 
vated, and,  in  a  good  measure,  attained. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

Learned  Women. — "  For  my  part,  I  would  not 
lead  a  woman  to  the  altar  and  into  my  house,  who 
could  not,  at  the  very  least,  under  my  firm,  complete 
a  period  in  my  work,  which  death,  with  his  hour- 
glass, might  have  caused  me  to  stumble  over ;  or 
whom  it  would  not  inexpressibly  delight  to  hear  me 
read  the  learned  reviews  of  Gottingen,  or  the  Uni- 
versal German  Library,  when  they  sounded  my 
praise,  though  it  might  be,  in  some  degree,  exagge- 
rated."   So  says  Jean  Paul. 


The  following  from  Matthew  Arnold's  "New 
Poems,"  is  one  of  those  perfect  pictures  which  the 
finished  sonnet  can  only  give.  Our  readers  should 
read  his  Poems  : — 

Monica's  Last  Prayer. 

"  Oh  could  thy  grave  at  home,  at  Carthage  be  !" 
Care  not  for  that,  and  lay  me  xohcre  I  fall, 
Everywhere  heard  will  be  the  judgment  call, 
But  at  God^s  altar,  oh,  remember  mc! 

Thus  Monica,  and  died  in  Italy. 

Yet  fervent  had  her  longing  been  through  all 

Her  course,  for  home  at  last,  and  burial 

With  her  own  husband,  by  the  Libyan  sea. 

Had  been  :  but  at  the  end  to  her  pure  soul 

All  tie  with  all  beside  seemed  vain  and  cheap, 

And  union  before  God  the  only  care. 

Creeds  pass,  rites  change,  no  altar  standeth  whole  ; 

Yet  we  her  memory,  as  he  prayed,  v/ill  keep, 

Keep  by  this  "Lr/e  in  God,  and  zmion  there  J' 


Poetry  in  England. — A  British  reviewer  makes 
this  estimate  of  the  poetic  works  submitted  to  his 
criticism : — 

"We  once  heard  a  story  of  a  French  actress,  who, 
upon  being  asked  why  she  sang  so  dreadfully  out  of 
tune,  replied:  'Pour  faire  fuir  les  mouches."  We 
doubt  if  our  rhymesters  could  give  so  good  a  reason 
for  writing  their  bad  poetry.  Each  quarter  the  quan- 
tity of  bad  poetry  goes  on  increasing.  No  criticism, 
however  severe,  can  arrest  its  progress.  We  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Swift's  theory  :  '  Poetry  is 
a  natural  or  morbid  secretion  of  the  brain.  As  I 
would  not  suddenly  stop  a  cold  in  the  head,  I  would 
as  little  hinder  a  man  from  writing  poetry.'  It  is  im- 
possible, too,  to  be  very  angry  Avith  these  dwellers 
on '  the  Lowlands  of  Parnassus.'  They  are  generally 
inspired  with  the  most  amiable  thoughts.  But  good- 
ness is  not  ahvays  a  substitute  for  inspiration ;  kind 
wishes  will  not  always  make  accurate  rhymes ;  kind 
sentiments  will  not  supply  thought,  nor  the  most 
orthodox  religion  protect  us  from  blunders  in  gram- 
mar." 

******** 

Of  one  of  the  books,  "  War  and  Peace ;  or,  Two 
Aspects,"  by  John  Werge,  the  revieAver  says  :— 

"  Mr.  Werge's  '  Two  Aspects'  are  certainly  very 
funny.    Here  is  his  Aspect  of  War  : — 

'  Look  back  through  ante-Christian  age, 
See  legions  fiei-ce  engage  ; 
Here  swords  and  shields  and  helmets  clash, 
And  mounted  cohorts  crash.' 

"And  here  is  his  Aspect  of  Peace  :— 

'  Look  at  the  friendly  show, 
Where  Sabine  men  and  Sabine  girls, 
And  Sabine  matron  skirls, 
As  rude  the  Romans  grow,  and  wrench 
With  force  each  Sabine  wench.' 

"  Of  the  Two  Aspects  we  prefer  that  of  War,  be- 
cause  it  is  written  in  intelligible  English,  whereas 
in  the  second  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea  v/hat 
'  skirls'  may  mean.  The  truth  is  that  all  such  books 
really  do  harm  to  the  cause  which  they  advocate. 
Mr.  Werge  is  doubtless  a  very  sincere  and  earnest 
man,  but  he  has  not  the  remotest  conception  what 
poetry  is.  The  author  of  '  Young  America'  falls  into 
the  same  blunder.  His  idea  of  rhyme  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  page  we  find  '  disgraced'  and 
'paste,'  'once'  and  'France,'  'rogues'  and  'Thugs,' 
'depredators'  and  'garotters,'  'fellows'  and  'gal- 
lows,' pairing  off  together.  The  sense,  however,  is 
preferable  to  the  rhyme.  The  author  is  a  liberal  v/ho 
wishes  the  people  of  England  and  America  to  under- 
stand each  other  better.  We  think  his  aim  might 
be  far  better  accomplished  by  other  means  than 
poetry.  In  proportion  as  trade  increases  between 
the  two  countries,  as  means  of  communication  be- 
come more  frequent,  as  our  newspapers  become  more 
enlightened,  so  will  a  better  feeling  spring  up  between 
the  tAvo  nations." 

Let  us  hope  the  poetry  of  both  nations  will  im- 
prove in  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  good-wills 


HINTS  ABOUT  HEALTH. 

The  Mother  to  be  Cared  for.- No  farmer's  wife 
who  is  a  mother  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  the 
washing  of  the  family ;  it  is  perilous  to  any  wo- 
man who  has  not  a  vigorous  constitution.  The 
farmer,  if  too  poor  to  afford  help  for  that  purpose, 
had  better  exchange  a  day's  work  himself.  There 
are  several  dangers  to  be  avoided  while  at  the  tub^ 
it  requires  a  person  to  stand  for  hours  at  a  time ; 
this  is  a  strain  upon  the  young  wife  or  mother, 
which  is  especially  perilous ;  besides,  the  evapora- 
tion of  heat  from  the  arms,  by  being  put  in  warm 
water  and  then  raised  in  the  air  alternately,  so 
rapidly  cools  the  system  that  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  a  very  possible  result ;  then,  the  labor  of 
washing  excites  perspiration  and  induces  fatigue; 
in  this  condition  the  body  is  so  susceptible  to  taking 
cold  that  a  few  moments'  rest  in  a  chair,  or  exposure 
to  a  very  slight  draft  of  air,  is  quite  enough  to  cause 
a  chill,  with  results  painful  or  even  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  condition  of  the  system  at 
the  time.  No  man  has  a  right  to  risk  hia  wife's 
health  in  this  Avay. 
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Epilkpsy. — The  epileptic  hnbit  is  nearly  always 
set  up  in  early  childhood  :  the  most  common  causes 
being  tenor  or  sudden  fright.  The  next  cause  is 
connected  with  the  stomach,  as  eating  some  unac- 
customed or  indigestible  article  of  food  in  large 
quantities.  AVe  once  knew  a  beautiful  boy  of  pro- 
mise, under  ten,  who  having,  with  some  companions, 
got  hold  of  some  eggs,  boiled  them  hard,  and  ate 
several,  without  anything  else;  he  died  in  convul- 
sions, in  a  few  hours.  Often  are  our  children  on 
the  verge  of  such  results,  by  the  inattention  of  pa- 
rents to  their  feeding;  but  they  are  relieved  by 
spontaneous  vomiting,  bringing  up  a  mass  of  sour, 
undigested  food,  perfectly  nauseating — thus  prevent- 
ing fatal  fever,  or  more  terrible  epilepsy. 

B  \thing  a  child  in  cold  water,  soon  after  a  hearty 
meal,  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  epileptic  at- 
tack in  a  scrofulous  constitution. 

Eating  largely  of  soggy  bread,  or  of  the  sodden  un- 
dercrust  of  a  pie,  or  of  pudding  a  little  soured,  may 
bring  on  an  attack.  When  an  epileptic  habit  is  onco 
established,  our  main  attention  must  be  directed  to 
avoiding  the  causes  of  attack,  and  to  the  prevention 
of  a  threatened  attack — waiting  the  meanwhile  for 
one  of  those  periods  of  life  which  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  maKe  radical  changes  of  constitutioUj  either 
for  better  or  worse ;  the  most  decided  of  which  are 
the  few  years  including  fourteen  and  forty-two. 

HalVs  Journal  of 'Health. 

To  Correspondents. — Our  young  writers  are  im- 
proving. The  greater  portion  of  the  articles  sent  us 
lately  are  well  written.  We  have  room  only  for  the 
best.  These  are  accepted  :  "Too  Late"— "My  Lost 
Love"—"  Waiting"—"  Dreams  of  Childhood"— "  Our 
Hearts"— and  "  The  Huguenots." 

These  we  must  decline :  "  The  Last  Year  at  a 
Boarding-School"— "  To  my  Wife"— "  Weariness"- 
"  It  was  there  I  met  Allie"— "  Song"—"  Worth  alone 
shall  tell  the  Story"— "Remember  Me"—"  Only  To- 
Day"— "How  I  Know  I  am  a  Poet"— "The  Record 
of  Three  Lives"— " Fate"— and  "Grace  Harvey's 
Discipline." 

We  have  stated  several  times  that  we  would  not 
publish  any  more  stories  that  concluded  with  the 
heroine  turning  nurse  and  finding  her  lover  wounded 
in  a  hospital.  That  conclusion  is  decidedly  worn 
out. 

Articles  returned  if  requested  and  a  stamped  en- 
velope sent. 


literary    Itotius. 

From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  :— 
HAREM  LIFE  IN  EGYPT  AND  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By  Emmeline  Lott,  late  Governess  to  his 
Highness  the  Grand  Pacha  Ibrahim,  son  of  his  High- 
ness Ismael  Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  authoress  of 
"  Nights  in  the  Harem."  Years  ago.  Lady  Mary 
Montague  gave  to  the  world  her  letters  describing 
what  she*  saw  of  Oriental  domestic  life.  But,  ad- 
mitted only  to  the  reception  rooms,  her  acquaintance 
with  the  ladies  of  the  harem  was  limited  to  seeing 
them,  in  their  holiday  attire,  from  the  mere  casual 
visitor's  point  of  view.  The  author  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  first  English  woman  Avho  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  "  uplifting  the  impenetrable  veil" 
of  the  harem,  and  witnessing  the  daily  life,  man- 
ners, and  habits  of  its  inmates.  As  governess  to  the 
son  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  and  constituting  one  of 
the  household,  she  enjoyed  the  fullest  freedom  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  the  picture  she  draws  of  Oriental 
domestic  life  will  startle  the  reader  by  its  unexpect- 
edness, strangeness,  and  utter  contrast  to  that  of 
civilized  Europe. 

MRS.  HALE'S  NEW  COOK  BOOK.  A  Practical 
System  for  Private  Families  in  Toum  and  Country,  with 
Directions  for  Carving,  and  Arranging  Tables  for 
Parties,  etc.    Also  Preparations  of  Food  for  Invalids 


and  Children.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings. 

MRS.  HALE'S  RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  MIL- 
LION. Containing  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  Receipts,  Facts,  Directions,  etc.,  in  the  Use- 
ful, Ornamental,  and  Domestic  Arts,  and  in  the  Con- 
duct of  Life ;  being  a  Complete  Family  Directory. 
By  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

These  are  new  editions  of  works  already  exten- 
sively known  and  appreciated.  Their  receipts  and 
directions,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  household 
aff'airs,  are  plain,  practical,  and  often  invaluable. 
Every  lady  in  the  land  should  have  them  in  her  pos- 
session. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
People's  Edition.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Mc- 
Lenan. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  DAVID  COP- 
PERFIELD.  By  Charles  Dickens.  People's  Edition. 
With  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne. 

The  Messrs.  Peterson  still  continue  to  issue  their 
numbers  of  Dickens'  works,  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  "  People's  Edition"  being  now  before 
us.  This  edition  is  our  favorite  one.  It  is  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  convenient  in  size,  and,  as  each 
story  is  complete  in  one  volume,  it  is  most  compact 
for  the  library  shelf. 

LEYTON  HALL.  By  Mark  Lemon,  Editor  of 
"  London  Punch,"  and  author  of  "  Loved  at  Last," 
"  Wait  for  the  End,"  etc.  An  eff'ective  story  of  love 
and  jealousy,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First.  In  addition  to  "  Leyton  Hall,"  the  volume 
contains  a  number  of  other  clever  stories  by  the 
same  author,  which  are  marked  by  interest,  humor, 
and  pathos. 

From  DuFPiELD  Ashmead,  724  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  : — 

"the  HOME  MANUAL  ;  or,  the  Economical  Cook 
and  House-Book.  By  Elizabeth  Nicholson.  Sixth 
Edition.  A  book  containing  nearly  five  hundred 
useful  and  economical  domestic  receipts,  relating  to 
the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and,  in  short,  to  every  de- 
partment of  housekeeping.  The  marked  feature  of 
the  present  edition  is  that  each  alternate  leaf  is  a 
blank  one,  affording  opportunity  for  the  insertion  of 
comments,  or  such  other  receipts  as  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation. 

ON  THE  WING.  By  Nellie  Eyster,  author  of 
"  Sunny  Hours  ;  or,  Child  Life  of  Tom  and  Mary," 
"Chincapin  Charlie,"  etc.  This  belongs  to  Ash- 
mead's  series  of  "  Sunny  Hour  Stories,"  and  is  a 
sketch  of  travel,  starting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  steer- 
ing across  Lake  Erie,  and  extending  to  Canada, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  down  the  Mississippi. 
The  book  is  written  for  the  especial  entertainment 
of  the  young,  and  nothing  likely  to  interest  or  in- 
struct  them  has  been  overlooked. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  BOOK  OF  STANDARD 
FAIRY  TALES.  With  Illustrations.  A  charming 
gift  book  for  the  holidays,  containing  the  old,  jet 
ever  new,  stories  of  Aladdin,  Cinderella,  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  others  equally 
the  favorites  of  past  generations  of  little  people. 

From  LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  REGIMENT.  By  Wil- 
liam  Henry  Locke,  A.  M.,  Chaplain.  The  regiment 
whose  "story"  is  told  in  tliis  volume,  is  the  "Old 
Eleventh"  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  so 
designated  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Eleventh  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  The  time  embraced 
in  the  narrative  extends  from  the  23d  of  April,  IStil, 
to  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Court  Home.     During  this  entire  period,  the  regi- 
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nient  was  in  active  service,  taking  part  in  almost 
every  battle  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
engaged. 

RIENZI,  the  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes.  By  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume. Compact,  printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  neatly 
and  substantially  bound,  and  furnished  at  a  low  price. 
Lippincott's  "  Grlobe  Edition"  of  Bulwer's  works,  to 
which  the  volume  before  us  belongs,  is  certainly  the 
best  and  most  desirable  ever  offered  to  the  American 
public. 

CHAMBERS  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Part  124.  This 
valuable  work  will  shortly  be  completed. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Peterson  &  Brothers  and  Eippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  : — 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland, 
author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland." 
Abridged  by  the  author.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Caroline  C.  Parker.  Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  England"  has  become  a  standard  his- 
torical work,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  library. 
Many,  however,  whose  libraries  are  small,  or  whose 
time  and  means  are  limited,  will  prefer  tliis  abridged 
edition,  as  one  which,  while  giving  all  the  salient 
points  of  history,  is  yet  more  quickly-and  easily  read, 
and  occupies  less  space  than  the  original  work.  The 
book  is  issued  in  uniform  style  with  the  Harpers' 
Student's  G-ibbon,  and  other  volumes  of  the  "Stu- 
dent's Historical  Series." 

ENGINEERS  AND  MECHANICS'  POCKET- 
BOOK.  Twenty-first  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  Chas.  H.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer. 
The  value  of  this  compact,  yet  full  and  complete 
little  volume,  is  fully  attested  by  the  number  of  edi- 
tions that  have  been  issued.  A  more  comprehensive, 
intelligible,  and  handy  book  of  every  species  of  in- 
formation useful  and  necessary  to  mechanics  and 
engineers  of  all  kinds,  we  do  not  believe  can  be  found 
elseAvhere.  In  it  we  have  tables  of  weights  and 
measures  ;  rule  of  arithmetic ;  weights  and  strength 
of  material ;  the  elements  of  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  etc. ;  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  engines,  vessels,  mills,  sewers,  etc. ;  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  in  any  way  relates  to  the  use- 
ful arts. 

THE  TENANTS  OF  MALORY.  A  Novel.  By  J. 
Sheridan  le  Fanu.  An  interesting,  well-told,  sensa- 
tional story,  the  scene  of  which  alternates  between 
Wales,  Normandy,  and  London.  The  principal  cha- 
racters are  depicted  with  much  force  and  originality, 
and,  in  fact,  are  a  little  more  marked  than  is  usual 
with  the  general  run  of  Mr.  Le  Fanu's  portraitures. 

BIRDS  OF  PREY.  A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Braddon, 
author  of  "Aurora  Floyd,"  etc.  This,  to  our  mind, 
is  the  most  artistically  conceived  and  executed  of 
Miss  Braddon's  fictions.  The  reader  will  find  the 
story  an  absorbing  one ;  a  fact  Avhich  will  add  to  his 
disappointment  at  reaching  the  end  —  so-called  — 
where  everything  is  dropped  with  loose  ends,  not  to 
be  gathered  up  and  knotted  together  for,  probably,  a 
tAvelvemonth,  the  time  we  presume  it  will  take  Miss 
Braddon  to  complete  the  sequel  she  announces  as 
forthcoming. 

THE  CURATE'S  DISCIPLINE.  A  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Eiloart.  An  excellently-written  story  of  mo- 
dern English  life.  Miss  Grant,  the  heroine,  is  a  cha- 
racter of  more  than  average  interest,  while  Mrs. 
Marchdale,  the  dissenting  clergyman's  wife,  is  a 
decidedly  original  and  amusing  portraiture. 

CIRCE  ;  or,  Three  Acts  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist.  This 
work  was  published  in  Miss  Braddon's  Bclgravia  as 
an  original  novel.  It  was  found  to  be  a  translation 
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from  the  French.  The  discovery  created  some  amuse- 
ment in  London.  But  be  it  translated  or  original,  it 
is  a  very  good  novel,  and  will  repay  a  perusal. 

HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  REBELLION.  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  24,  of  this 
well  gotten  up  and  illustrated  v/ork  have  been  re- 
ceived.   The  engravings  are  admirably  executed. 

STONE  EDGE.  A  Tale.  A  charming  novelette 
of  English  rural  life,  giving  a  variation  of  the  ever 
old  yet  ever  new  story  of  that  true  love  that  "  did 
never  run  smooth."  * 

From  D.  Appleton  &,  Co.,  New  York,  through  ®. 
AsHMEAD,  Philadelphia  : — 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  COOKERY, /or 
Ladies  and  Professional  Cooks.  Containing  the  whole 
Science  and  Art  of  preparing  Human  Food.  By  Pieri-e 
Blot,  Professor  of  Gastronomy,  and  Founder  of  the 
New  York  Cooking  Academy.  Prof.  Blot's  Cookery 
can  scarcely  be  called  plain,  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and,  consequently,  with  a  large  class 
will  find  little  favor.  His  receipts  are  useful,  and  to 
those  who,  in  addition  to  time,  and,  at  least  liberal 
means,  live  within  easy  access  to  the  variety  of  arti- 
cles the  directions  call  for,  valuable.  But  if  our  lady 
friends  wish  to  understand  cookery  not  merely  as  a 
simple  following  of  certain  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
ceipts, but  as  a  science  and  an  art,  which,  the  ele- 
mentary principles  once  mastered,  can  be  pursued 
and  demonstrated  to  any  degree,  they  will  find  all 
the  instructions  they  need  within  the  pages  of  this 
book. 

ORIGIN,  RISE,  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MOR- 
MONISM.  Biography  of  its  Founders  and  History  of 
its  Church.  Personal  remembrances  and  historical 
collections  hitherto  unwritten.  By  Pomeroy  Tucker, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  there 
can  be  no  religious  theory  started,  no  matter  how 
preposterous,  but  will  find  its  ready  supporters.  This 
has  proved  eminently  true  in  the  case  of  Mormonism, 
and  it  has  seemed  that  the  more  outrageous  the  self- 
styled  religion,  the  faster  followers  flocked  to  its 
standard.  Mormonism  is  one  of  the  marked  features 
— the  most  striking  of  all  the  parasitic  outgrowths — 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  its  proportions  are 
becoming  so  alarmingly  vast  as  to  attract  the  serious 
consideration  of  both  the  religious  and  the  political 
Avorld.  The  book  before  us  gives  a  plain,  unvar- 
nished, and  apparently  candid  and  truthful  account 
of  its  history,  from  its  foundation  by  an  idle,  schem- 
ing, unlettered  "  squatter's"  son,  down  to  the  present  ^ 
day. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA. 
An  Historical  Novel.  By  L.  Milhlbacli,  author  of 
"  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Family,"  "  .Joseph  II.- 
and  his  Court,"  etc.  With  wonderfill  industry,  ex- 
tensive research,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  arraying 
truth  in  the  attractive  garb  of  romance,  Louisa 
Milhlbach  has  found  subject  matter  for  her  ready 
pen  at  many  of  tlie  Eurojjean  courts.  That  of  Prus- 
sia, however,  has  been  her  especial  favorite,  and  we 
have  here  another  novel,  introducing  striking  and 
eventful  passages  from  Prussian  history.  No  less 
interesting  than  its  i)redecessors,  this  book  will  find- 
thousands  of  interested  readers. 

SOUND.  By  .John  Tyndal,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,,Pl-o- 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution and  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  The 
contents  of  this  deeply  scientific,  yet  at  the  same 
time  practical  and  entertaining  volume,  comprise  a 
course  of  eight  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  Their  author  has  en- 
deavored, most  successfully,  we  think,  to  render  the 
science  of  acoustics  interesting  to  persons  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  including  those  who  cannot  lay 
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claim  to  any  special  scientific  culture.  The  experi- 
mental treatment  of  the  subject,  coi)iously  illustrated 
by  engravings,  and  rendered  so  clear  that  almost 
any  one  with  a  little  mechanical  skill  can  repeat  a 
large  portion  of  the  experiments,  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive feature  of  these  lectures,  and  gives  to  them 
an  interest  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed. 

COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER.  An  Autobiogra- 
phy. A  sprightly  and  vivacious  narrative,  admirably 
representing  t!ie  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  a 
motherless  girl,  simple,  unsophisticated,  and  gener- 
ous, at  the  period  when  her  first  lover  makes  his 
appearance.  The  sister,  Dolly,  is  a  marked  and 
well  contrasted  character.  The  story,  though  inter- 
esting, and  often  highly  amusing,  ends  sadly,  as  one 
will  be  led  to  infer  from  its  title. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Lip- 
piNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

WAITING  FOR  THE  VERDICT.  By  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Davis.  Author  of  "  Life  in  the  Iron  Mills," 
"  Margaret  Howth,"  etc.  A  story  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest,  written  in  a  clear,  forcible  style, 
such  as,  were  it  not  for  the  name  on  the  title-page, 
would  lead  to  its  being  ascribed  to  a  masculine  pen. 
The  illustrations  are  creditable  and  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  book. 

From  G-.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through 
Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia  : — 

WIDOW  SPRIGGINS,  MARY  ELMER,  and  other 
Sketches.  By  Mrs.  F.  M.  Whitcher,  author  of 
"  Widow  Bedott  Papers."  Edited,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ward  Whitcher.  With  comic  illus- 
trations. The  author  of  the  ''Widow  Bedott  Pa- 
pers" may  justly  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  American  humorists,  of  which  "  Artemus 
Ward,"  so  far  as  the  bad  spelling  is  concerned,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  examples.  Her  imitation 
of  tlie  patois  of  the  class  she  depicts  is  perfect — is 
nature  itself.  As  a  humorous  satirist  she  Avas  un- 
equalled ;  while  "  Mary  Elmer,"  her  latest  story,  left 
unfinished  at  her  death,  aflTords  evidence  that  she 
had  scarcely  less  genius  for  pathos. 

From  The  American  News  Company,  New  York, 
through  LiPPiNCOTT  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

MODERN  PALMISTRY  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  Hand. 
Chiefly  according  to  the  systems  of  D'Arpentigny 
^and  Desbarrolles,  With  some  account  of  the  Gyp- 
sies. By  A.  R.  Craig,  M.  A.,  author  of  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Training,"  etc.  With  illustrations. 
Whatsoever  may  be  thought  of  "Palmistry"  as  a 
science,  the  subject,  nevertheless,  is  one,  if  well 
treated,  likely  to  amuse  and  interest,  though  no 
positive  advantage  should  be  derived  from  it.  Mr. 
Craig  has  brought  together  a  good  deal  of  attractive 
matter  in  regard  to  it  in  his  present  volume ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  scientific  student,  his  arrange- 
ment is  loose  and  unsystematic,  and,  except  for 
desultory  snatches  of  curious  reading,  his  book  is 
not  so  valuable  as  it  might  have  been. 

From  A  Roman  &  Co.,  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, through  LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

IN  BONDS.  A  Novel.  By  Laura  Preston.  An 
earnestly  written  book,  into  whose  pages  the  author 
has  striven  to  infuse  some  of  her  own  enthusiasm. 
The  story  is  reasonably  well  told,  is  somewhat  sen- 
sational in  character,  and,  like  several  other  novels 
we  have  noticed  the  present  month,  involves,  to 
some  slight  extent,  certain  social  and  ethnological 
questions  by  which  the  public  mind  is  just  now 
more  or  less  agitated. 


From  The  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  Hou.se,  New  York  :— 

THE  HARD  MASTER.  A  Temperance  Story.  By 
Mrs,  J,  E,  M'Conaghy.  Author  of  "One  Hundred 
Gold  Dollars,"  etc. 

ECHO-BANK.    A  Temperance  Tale.    By  "  Errie." 

Two  entertaining  tales  for  children  and  youth, 
with  the  best  of  morals. 

From  Lea  &  Shepard,  Boston,  through  G.  W. 
Pitcher,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  STARRY  FLAG;  or,  the  Young  Fisherman 
of  Cape  Ann.  By  Oliver  Optic.  Author  of  the 
"  Riverdale  Stories,"  etc. 

BREAKING  AWAY  ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  a  Student. 
By  Oliver  Optic. 

SHAMROCK  AND  THISTLE ;  or.  Young  America 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  story  of  Travel  and  Ad- 
venture.   By  Oliver  Optic. 

Oliver  Optic  is  among  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  writers  for  youth.  His  stories  are  always 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  young  lad  who 
does  not  own  them  all,  has  his  library  incomplete. 
The  first  two  of  these  books  belong  to  "The  Starry 
Flag  Series."  They  are  all  beautifully  bound  in 
green  and  gold,  and  deserve  the  especial  attention 
of  parents  during  the  holidays. 

JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES.  By  Mrs,  Rosa  Abbott 
Parker,  The  first  of  the  "  Rosa  Abbott  Series,"  and 
a  beautiful  holiday  book  all  in  green  and  gold,  as 
pleasing  in  contents  as  appearance. 

From  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  through  G.W. 
Pitcher,  Philadelphia  :— 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  SWETCH- 
INE,  By  Count  de  Falloux,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated  by  H,  W.  Preston,  Born  in  1782,  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Russian  officer  and  man  of 
letters,  married  to  an  officer  of  the  Russian  court, 
and  spending  many  years  in  Paris,  Madame  Swetch- 
ine's  life  was  rich  in  opportunities  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  transpired,  and  the 
people  who  figured,  at  the  period  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  French  Revolution,  But,  aside  from 
her  connection  with  well-known  historical  names, 
her  own  life,  character,  intellectual  endowments, 
philanthropic  and  literary  labors,  and  devout  religi- 
ous sentiments,  were  sufficient  to  make  the  perusal 
of  her  biography  and  correspondence  a  truly  de- 
lightful task. 

From  W,  H,  Hill,  Jr,,  &  Co.,  Boston,  through  D. 
Ashmkad,  Philadelphia : — 

SYLVIA'S  BURDEN.  By  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Blay. 
Author  of  "  Sweet  Clover,"  "  BroAvnie  Sandford," 
etc.  Another  pleasing  holiday  book  for  juvenile 
readers.  The  story  is  a  somewhat  sad  one  in  its 
progress,  yet  the  ending  is  bright  and  cheerful. 

From  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  through  Smith, 
English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.  Sketches  and  Stories 
of  their  Scenery,  Costtimes,  History,  Legends,  etc.  By 
M.  G,  Sleeper.  Author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Is- 
lands," "The  Two  Sicilies,"  etc.  With  illustra- 
tions, A  nicely  printed  little  volume,  being  one  of 
a  series,  similar  in  character,  entitled  "Fonthill 
Recreations."  "A  strict  regard  for  truth  has  been 
observed"  throughout  the  book,  and  the  legends, 
ballads,  nursery-rhymes,  etc.,  are  from  authentic 
sources.  As  the  people  and  countries  of  which  it 
treats  are  but  little  known,  comparatively,  to  the 
youthful  American  readers,  the  contents  of  this 
volume  will  present  all  the  charms  or  novelty. 
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From  William  V.  Spencer,  Boston,  through  Lip- 
PiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 

AUNT  ZELPETH'S  BABY.  By  the  author  of 
"  The  Adventures  of  a  Q-erman  Toy."  A  story  es- 
pecially intended  for  the  little  ones,  who,  no  doubt, 
will  recognize  in  Aunt  Zeipeth's  baby  many  of  the 
traits  of  their  own  tiny  brothers  and  sisters.  A 
charming  holiday  book. 

From  LiORiNG,  Boston,  through  G.  W.  Pitcher, 
Philadelphia : — 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD.  By  Miss  Thacke- 
ray. Author  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  A  novel 
and  pleasing  parody  on  the  old  nursery  tale,  by  one 
of  the  most  captivating  of  the  new  school  of  English 
writers. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brother,  New  York, 
through  .Tames  S.  Claxton,  Philadelphia  : — 

WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE.  By  the  author 
of  the  "  Win  and  Wear  Series."  The  principal  story 
in  this  well-written  book  (for  there  are  several  un- 
dercurrents of  narrative)  is  that  of  a  young  wife's 
trials  and  final  escape  into  happiness.  It  is  told 
with  an  ease  and  simplicity  that  show  the  popu- 
larity of  the  "  Win  and  Wear  Series"  to  be  well  de- 
served. Many  young  wives,  and  young  husbands, 
too,  might  learn  useful  lessons  from  its  unpretending 
pages. 

SUSY'S  SACRIFICE.  By  the  author  of  the 
"Golden  Ladder  Series."  A  story  of  a  little  girl's 
charity  and  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  she  brought  her  friends  to  aid  her.  The  inci- 
dents are  not  very  new,  but  they  are  well  chosen  and 
simply  told.  We  do  not  doubt  the  book  will  be  ih 
favorite  with  the  children.  We  should  add  that  this 
as  well  as  those  from  Messrs.  Carter  previously  no- 
ticed, leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  binding,  type, 
or  paper. 

BATTLES  WORTH  FIGHTING.  A  collection 
of  stories,  of  battles  for  Meekness,  for  Love,  for  a 
Good  Name,  and  for  Patience.  The  language  is  sim- 
ple and  plain,  and  the  book  well  fitted  for  its  readers. 

BESSIE  AT  THE  SEASIDE.  By  Joanna  H. 
Mathew.  This,  like  the  story  of  Harry  Enfield, 
below,  is  decidedly  superior  to  most  of  its  kind. 
The  children  are  very  natural,  though  a  little  too 
good,  and  the  scenes  with  Miss  Adams  show  real  Avit 
and  observation.  It  is  a  book  heartily  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

A  FAGOT  OF  STORIES. 

STAMP  ON  IT  JOHN. 

The  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  "  Rainbow  Se- 
ries," by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Power.  Like  all  of  the  Messrs. 
Carters' juveniles,  they  are  excellently  printed  and 
bound. 

From  James  S.  Claxton,  Philadelphia  :— 

MALCOLM'S  COTTAGE.     By  Mrs.  Wright. 

IT  ISN'T  RIGHT.     By  Mrs.  Joseph  Lamb. 

The  former  of  these  two  little  books  is  a  story  of 
life  in  New  York,  full  of  incident  and  movement. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  story  of  the  daily  life  and 
work  of  a  mechanic.  A  noticeable  thing  about  it  is 
the  natural  way  in  which  the  workmen  talk.  Harry 
Enfield  is  a  well-drawn  character,  and  the  book  alto- 
gether is  much  above  the  average. 

PAMPHLETS. 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CONVEN- 
TION. APPENDIX  E.  1867.  The  Report  of  the 
"  Committee  on  Organizing  the  Services  of  Christian 
Women"  presented  to  the  Episcopal  Convention  is 
full  of  interest.  The  chief  institutions  of  England 
and  the  Continent  devoted  to  this  object  were  visit- 


ed, and  the  results  of  the  investigation  were  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  in- this  country  of  an  order 
of  women,  devoted  to  good  works  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  comparison  between  the  regular  Sis- 
terhood and  the  mere  informal  associations  is  very 
interesting  ;  and  their  account  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Memorial  House  of  Bishop  Potter  shows  how 
the  idea  has  taken  root  in  our  own  country.  Why 
should  women  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to 
good  works  be  denied  the  advantages  of  training  and 
organization'? 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  INSANITY.  Octo- 
ber, 1867.  This  excellent  quarterly  we  have  little 
space  to  notice ;  but  we  would  call  our  readers'  at- 
tention to  the  interesting  case  of  feigned  insanity, 
and  to  the  examination  by  which  it  was  shown  to  be 
spurious. 
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This  number  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  volume  and 
a  new  year  to  the  Lady's  Book;  and  as  such  it 
becomes  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  our  readers. 

The  great  popularity  which  the  Book  has  enjoyed 
for  a  number  of  years  as  the  leading  periodical  of  a 
style  of  literature  that  has  had  its  influence  in  bene- 
fitting woman  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  has 
induced  us,  if  possible,  to  still  further  renew  our 
exertions  to  deserve  the  encomiums  of  praise  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  us. 

It  is  a  custom  with  publishers  of  magazines  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  volume  to  make  promises  to  the 
public  of  what  they  intend  to  do.  But  these  are  not 
always  adhered  to.  Not  so  with  the  publisher  of  the 
Lady's  Book.  He  has  always  fulfilled  his  promises 
and  more,  having  added,  at  various  times,  new  fea- 
tures to  the  Book  that  were  not  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  issuing  of  the  prospec- 
tus. We  will  briefly  state  our  plans  for  the  year 
1868. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  well-known 
writers  of  ability  for  a  class  of  tales  that  will,  in  all 
cases,  interest  the  reader,  and  convey  wholesome 
and  moral  teachings. 

In  the  matter  of  our  steel  plates,  we  have,  finished 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers,  plates  that  for 
accuracy  and  correctness  in  delineation  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Executed  by  one  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  world,  they  cannot  fail  to  be— what  we  have 
always  intended  they  should  be — incomparable. 

Of  our  colored  fashion-plates  we  can  only  say  that 
the  same  careful  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  heretofore  will  be  continued. 

The  work-department,  consisting  of  designs  in 
embroidery,  trimming,  and  everything  useful  to  the 
toilet  of  a  lady  and  the  ornamenting  of  her  home, 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  those  whoso 
tastes  incline  them  to  working  such  articles  instead 
of  purchasing  them. 

Our  other  departments — music,  receipts,  horticul- 
ture, and  model  cottages,  will  receive  their  usual 
attention. 

And  now,  with  pride,  we  present  you  our  .January 
number.  We  think  it  a  model  one.  All  that  art  can 
do  has  been  employed  to  ornament  it.  The  neat 
typographical  appearance  of  its  pages,  the  increase 
of  reading  matter,  amounting  to  about  twelve  pages 
a  month,  or  nearly  two  more  numbers  a  year,  alone 
should  commend  it.  And  look  at  the  steel  plate, 
"  New  Shoes,"  a  pretty  illustration  of  ft  home  scene 
familiar  to  all.    Then  our  title-page,  on  steel,  repre- 
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senting  three  poi)ular  winter  niuusoments — skating, 
sledding,  and  snow-balling.  Tlie  latter  have  always 
been  favorite  occupations  with  boys,  and,  until  the 
last  few  years,  the  first  was  almost  confined  to  them  ; 
but  now  everybody  skates,  and  ladies  are  especially 
renowned  for  their  grace  and  agility.  We  think  our 
engraver  has  done  his  work  fairly.  The  fashion- 
plate,  tinted  cut,  colored  plate  of  Berlin  wool-work, 
ladies'  cloaks,  and  the  large  extension  sheet — a  new 
feature — containing  twenty-four  engravings  of  ladies' 
walking-suits,  children's  suits,  and  other  articles  for 
the  wardrobe,  shows  the  large  outlay  of  money  that 
has  been  required  to  produce  this  number. 

Let  us  also  call  your  attention  to  the  reading  mat- 
ter. Such  a  story  as  "Phemie  EoAvland"  promises 
to  be  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  magazine,  Marion 
Harland  writes  for  no  magazine  but  the  Lady's 
Book.  "Life  Contrasts,"  by  Anna  Lawrence,  is  a 
beautiful  story.  "  Nettie's  Sacrifice"  contains  an 
excellent  lesson  for  young  ladies.  There  is  also  a 
New  Year's  story  by  Miss  Frost ;  and  "  The  Decoy 
Duck,"  "  Raking  Hay,"  and  other  articles  Avill  find 
their  admirers. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  wasted  our 
energies  on  this  number.  On  the  contrary  we  may, 
as  we  have  often  done,  give  them  better  ones  during 
the  year. 

We  leave  this  number  in  your  hands,  confident 
that  your  verdict  will  be  a  satisfactory  one  on  your 
comparing  it  with  the  issue  of  others.  A  happy  New 
Year  to  all  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  phrase. 

Make  up  Your  Clubs  according  to  the  terms  pub- 
lished on  the  cover.  Remember  that  the  Lady's 
Book  is  the  best  work  for  ladies  published  in  this 
country.  Any  person  with  a  very  little  trouble  can 
get  up  a  club  for  the  Book.  We  have  frequently 
been  so  informed  by  ladies — the  work  is  so  popular. 
Clubs  must  be  for  the  Lady's  Book  alone. 

GUTEKUNST,  No.  712  Arch  Street,  has  sent  us  the 
most  lifelike  representation  in  photography  of  G-en. 
Grant  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
likeness  and  as  a  picture.  Also  the  sanctuary  and 
grand  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  we  pronounce  a  picture  such  as  only 
can  be  taken  by  Gutekunst.  It  has  all  the  sharpness 
of  a  steel-engraving.  The  above  can  be  procured  of 
tae  artist  as  above.  The  Grand  Exposition  of  Paris 
made  a  most  favorable  mention  of  Gutekunst,  and 
we  pronounce  him  the  best  photographic  artist  in 
America. 

MoNTiCELLO,  Florida. 
Dear  Go7)ev  :  Seeing  in  the  last  Lady's  Book  the 
article  called  "The  Ubiquity  of  the  Lady's  Book," 
reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  in 
1844.  Being  on  board  the  whaleship  N.  P.  Talmage, 
cruising  near  the  Aleutiai;i  Islands,  in  the  North 
Pacific,  Ave  spoke  the  ship  Alert,  of  New  London, 
and  an  exchange  of  reading  matter  was  requested. 
I  selected  a  fCAV  books  for  exchange,  among  them  a 
bound  volume  of  your  publication,  and  on  receiving 
the  ones  from  the  Alert,  found  one  of  the  same, 
though  of  different  date.    Yours  forever,    D.  L.  O. 


All  Parties  Suited.— Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  and  the  Children's  Hour, 
all  these  publications  Avill  be  sent  one  year  on  re- 
ceipt of  $5. 

We  will  not  take  up  the  space  that  Avould  be  re- 
quired to  publish  the  notices  and  letters  received 
commendatory  of  the  Lady's  Book,  AVc  believe 
that  every  one  knows  of  its  superiority,  and  if  they 
do  not,  let  them  ask  their  neiglibor,  for  every  second 
person  in  the  United  States  can  testify  to  its  value. 


LiFPiNCOTT's  Magazine. — This  month  gives  to 
the  people  of  Philadeljjhia  and  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, a  new  first-class  magazine.  The  great  house  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  United  States,  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  Lii)pincott's  Maga- 
zine, which  they  will  no  doubt  make  the  best  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  to  be  a  fashion  monthly,  but  a 
literary  magazine,  that  will  be  a  splendid  success, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  talent  of  the  coun- 
try. The  well  known  standing,  wealth,  and  energy 
of  this  house  insure  to  the  public  a  work  such  as 
no  other  publishers  can  produce,  Philadelphia  alone 
could  support  a  magazine  of  this  kind ;  but  it  will 
not  be  a  work  intended  for  local  circulation  only.  It 
will  be  one  for  the  world  at  large.  Success  to  it,  we 
say.  We  like  the  simple  announcement  put  forth 
by  the  publishers.  It  is  to  the  purpose  ;  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  knoAV  what  we  can  do,  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  make  great  promises." 

"  LippiNCOTT's  New  Monthly  Magazine,— The 
undersigne<d  propose  to  publish  a  new  first-class 
magazine  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Education,  the 
first  number  to  be  issued  oanuary,  1868,  Original 
contributions  respectfully  invited,  J,  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co,,  715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia," 

Postal  Money  Order, — A  money  order  for  any 
amount  from  $1  to  $20  can  be  procured  for  ten  cents, 
and  for  any  sum  between  $20  and  $50  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  full  security  for  its  transmission  guaran- 
teed. By  getting  a  money  order  you  insure  the 
receipt  to  the  publisher  of  the  amount  sent.  When 
remitting,  procure  a  post-office  order  or  a  draft.  If 
you  cannot  procure  either,  send  U.  S.  or  National 
Bank  Notes, 

"  Calico  balls  are  exi)ected  to  be  numerous  in  New 
York  this  winter," 

Calico  may  be  cheap,  but  it  is  not  the  price  of  the 
stuff,  it  is  what  is  charged  for  the  making  up.  An 
instance  came  under  our  own  notice,  A  lady  paid 
$15  for  the  material  of  a  dress,  and  she  was  charged 
$45  for  the  making ;  very  little  trimming  was  used. 
The  prices  charged  are  enormous.  W'e  wonder  there 
are  not  hundreds  of  dressmakers  where  there  are 
tens.  Take  bonnets  as  another  instance.  The  ma- 
terials in  a  $50  or  $C0  bonnet  will  cost  about  $15, 
Some  little  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  fashion  of 
the  thing  ;  but  the  charges  for  bonnets  and  for  dress- 
making are  enormous.  The  persons  engaged  in  both 
of  the  above  occupations  rapidly  realize  fortunes. 

A  Present  for  a  Lady.— Did  it  ever  strike  any 
of  our  young  friends  that  they  could  not  make  a 
more  agreeable  Christmas  or  New  Year's  present  to 
a  young  lady  than  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Lady's  Book?  Will  it  not  monthly  call  the  donor 
to  their  remembrance,  and  will  they  not  be  particu- 
larly gratified  in  receiving  so  useful  a  present] 

Our  subscribers  and  friends  are  requested  to  favor 
us  with  any  good  notions  or  suggestions  for  sub> 
jects  interesting  to  the  home  circle,  such  as  approved 
receipts  for  cooking,  cleaning,  etc.,  which  may  not 
be  generally  known,  or  have  not  hitherto  been 
publislied.  In  this  way  much  information  may  be 
rendered,  Avhich,  published  in  a  widely-circulated 
magazine  like  the  Lady's  Book,  would  prove  most 
valuable  to  a  large  number  of  our  countrywomeji. 
By  thus  taking  a  little  trouble,  our  correspondents 
would  confer,  in  many  cases,  considerable  benefits 
on  their  less  well-informed  sisters,  imi)arting  to  in- 
experienced minds  much  useful  knowledge  which 
would  otherwise  bo  the  property  of  but  small  sec- 
tions of  the  community. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Hollowaifs  Musical  Monthly  for  1868.— The  January 
number  of  this  favorite  musical  periodical  is  now 
ready,  commencing  the  sixth  volume  and  the  sixth 
year.  The  Monthly  has  steadily  won  its  way  to  popu- 
lar favor,  and  has  outlived  and  lived  down  every 
attempt  at  rivalry  or  competition.  It  is  now  the 
most  popular  musical  periodical  in  this  country,  and 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  many  musical  households. 
The  new  volume  will  be  superior  to  any  yet  pub- 
lished, and  a  glance  at  the  January  number  alone  will 
prove  how  far  it  is  above  all  competition.  The  engrav- 
ing in  the  number  is  a  fine  illustration  accompanying 
Spencer's  beautiful  Cradle  Song.  This  is  printed  in 
four  colors,  and  is  a  gem.  It  is  the  first  time  that  an 
illustration  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  introduced 
into  a  musical  periodical.  In  addition  to  Spencer's 
Cradle  Song,  which  is  written  expressly  for  this  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly,  there  is  a  fine  composition  by  E. 
Mack,  one  of  the  most  popular  composers  in  this 
country ;  also  a  new  and  sprightly  humorous  song, 
and  a  new  and  beautiful  polka.  All  this  music  is 
just  such  as  every  piano  player  wants  and  is  con- 
stantly purchasing ;  even  the  style  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  the  Monthly  being  precisely  similar 
to  the  best  sheet  music.  The  terms  are  but  $4  per 
annum,  single  numbers  40  cents,  clubs  of  seven  copies 
one  year  i^Z  each.  For  new  subscribers  for  1868  we 
oflTer  the  following  splendid  premium  : — 

Music  given  away. — To  every  one  sending  in  two 
new  subscribers  to  Hoiloway's  Musical  Monthly  for 
1868,  we  will  award  the  liberal  premium  of  Five  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  and  fashionable  sheet  music  of 
their  own  selection.  Lovers  of  music  in  every  town 
and  village  in  the  United  States  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  secure  a  fine  lot  of  new 
music  at  a  very  trifling  amount  of  labor  and  without 
any  cost.  There  is  no  person  but  can  easily  obtain 
two  or  more  subscribers,  simply  by  showing  a  few 
numbers  to  two  or  three  friends.  On  receipt  of  the 
two  names  with  the  money  (eight  dollars)  we  will 
forward  a  catalogue  from  which  to  make  selections. 
Sample  copy  of  the  .January  number  to  make  use  of 
in  obtaining  subscribers,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage 
.on  receipt  of  40  cents.  Address  J.  Starr  Holloway, 
Publisher  Musical  Monthly,  Box  Post-Offlce,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bound  Volumes. — "We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  vol- 
ume for  1867,  as  well  as  previous  volumes,  neatly 
bound,  which  we  will  send  free  of  postage  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  $6  50  per  copy.  They  make  a 
most  elegant  and  valuable  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
present. 

Our  New  Catalogue  of  Sheet  Music  embraces  many  of 
the  most  popular  songs  and  pieces  now  in  use,  and 
we  will  forward  one  on  application  to  any  address. 
Leaves  that  are  Fairest  is  Stewart's  last  and  best 
song,  price  30  cents.  Christmas  Bells  is  a  beautiful 
duet  and  chorus  for  the  holidays,  30.  Around  the 
Fire,  just  in  season,  30.  Another  Year,  New  Year's 
song,  20.  Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Chilly  Blast?  win- 
ter song,  30.  Under  the  Mistletoe,  by  Glover,  just  in 
season,  20.  Also,  Kris  Kingle  March,  with  capital 
I)ortrait  of  the  jolly  old  chap  himself,  50.  Snow- 
flakes,  by  Brinley  Richards,  beautifully  illustrated, 
50.  Christmas  Chimes,  by  Brinley  Richards,  40. 
Frozen  Rill  Polka  Schottische,  very  popular,  30. 
Winter  Green  Polka  Mazourka,  20.  Snow  Castles, 
by  Ascher,  20.  Any  of  the  above,  or  other  music, 
sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  of  Music,  Schools,  etc.,  on  writing  to  us 
will  be  furnished  with  a  package  of  music  for  exa- 
mination, out  of  which  they  can  return  what  they  do 
not  like.    Address  as  above, 

J.  Starr  Holloway. 


"The  Paklor  Stagk,"  by  Miss  S.  Annie  Frost. 
Here  is  a  little  book  that  is  invaluable  in  a  family  of 
young  folks.  A  series  of  dramas  that  can  be  played 
by  the  family  circle,  or  if  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  *  getting  it  up"— as  the  phrase  is— let 
the  parts  be  written  out  for  each  character,  and  let 
them  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  amus- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  great  practice  to 
the  voice.  It  can  be  procured  of  Dick  &  Fitzgerald, 
of  New  York. 

Registered  Letters.— Why  register  a  letter  that 
will  cost  you  20  cents  and  no  certainty  of  its  coming 
to  hand,  when  you  can  get  a  post-office  order  from 
$1  to  $20  for  10  cents,  or  from  $20  to  $50  for  25  cents, 
with  the  certainty  of  its  being  received? 

Unladylike.  — Attempting  to  entice  a  servant 
away  from  a  place.  No  lady  will  ever  attempt  to  do 
such  an  act.  One  that  would,  deserves  to  have  water 
thrown  over  her  from  the  third  story  window.  Such 
punishment  is  dreadful,  we  know,  and  yet  such  a 
person  would  deserve  it. 

"Godey" — that  household  name  dear  to  me  from 
my  earliest  youth.  I  sought  it  when  I  could  only 
ap])reciate  the  pictures.  I  loved  it  when  I  learned 
to  read  ;  and  as  a  married  woman  I  adore  it.  What 
\vould  I  do  without  it  1  It  is  my  vade  mecuin.  Long 
may  you  live  to  publish  it,  and  long  may  I  live  to 
enjoy  it.  Mrs.  M.  E.  P.,  Miss. 

The  AVineshops  of  Brussels,  which  hitherto  had 
been  compelled  by  law  to  close  at  one  in  the  morning, 
have  reteived  liberty  to  remain  open,  if  they  choose, 
all  night.  The  consequence  is  that  they  now  shut 
up  at  half-past  twelve,  thirty  minutes  earlier  than 
before.  People,  knov/ing  that  they  are  not  restricted 
as  to  time,  care  less  about  remaining  in  these  places, 
and  go  home  earlier. 

A  little  bit  of  human  nature.  Like  the  Frenchman 
who  wanted  his  money  if  the  banker  couldn't  pay 
him,  and  did  not  want  it  if  he  could. 

"  Amateur  farming  seldom  or  never  pays.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Taunton,  Mass.,  who  raised  his  own  pota- 
toes this  year,  kept  a  correct  account  of  all  the 
expenses,  and  finds  that  they  cost  him  $4.68  per 
bushel — four  times  the  market  price." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Carrots,  beets,  cauliflower, 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  reply  of  the  amateur 
is  :  "We  always  get  them  fresh."  So  they  could  if 
they  bought  of  any  farmer  in  their  neighborhood. 

"The  London  Times  has  a  subscriber  a  hundred 
years  old,  who  has  read  that  paper  since  it  was  first 
started." 

We  have  four  subscribers,  each  of  whom  has  been  a 
subscriber  for  thirty-seven  and  a  half  years.  Multi- 
ply them  together  and  they  will  make  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

A  Lady  who  had  two  children  sick  with  the  mea- 
sles wrote  to  a  friend  for  the  best  remedy.  The 
friend  had  just  received  a  note  from  another  lady 
inquiring  the  way  to  pickle  cucumbers.  In  the  con- 
fusion the  lady  who  inquired  about  the  pickles  re- 
ceived the  remedy  for  measles,  and  the  anxious 
mother  of  the  sick  children  with  horror  read  the 
following  :  "  Scald  them  three  or  four  times  in  very 
hot  vinegar  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  they  will  be  cured." 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  24  cents  a  year, 
payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  in  advance, 
at  the  post-office  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News-dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the 
same  rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
magazine,  and  may  pay  separately  for  each  package 
as  received. 
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SOME  HINTS. 

In  remitting,  try  to  procure  a  draft,  and  don't  fail 
to  indorse  it ;  or  a  Post-office  order. 

Address  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  That  is 
sufficient. 

If  a  lady  is  the  writer,  always  prefix  Mrs.  or  Miss 
to  her  signature,  that  we  may  know  how  to  address 
a  reply. 

Town,  County,  and  State,  always  in  your  letter. 

If  you  want  your  book  sent  to  another  post-office, 
state  to.what  office  it  is  sent  to  at  the  time  you  write. 

AVhen  a  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  is  not  re- 
ceived, write  at  once  for  it ;  don't  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

When  inclosing  money,  do  not  trust  to  the  sealing 
matter  on  an  enveloi)e,  but  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 

3Irs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Editress.  Address 
"  Fashion  Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadeli)hia." 

When  you  send  money  for  any  other  publication, 
we  pay  it  over  to  the  publisher,  and  there  our  re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

Vie  can  always  supply  numbers  for  back  years. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number  of 
the  year. 

Let  the  names  of  the  subscribers  and  your  OAvn 
signature  be  written  so  that  they  can  be  easily  made 
out. 

Upon  the  following  subject  we  have  frequently 
cautioned  mothers.  Several  articles  have  appeared 
in  our  Book  upon  this  subject.  The  extract  we  now 
give  is  from  the  New  York  Mail  :— 

Child  Freezing. —  Fashionable  American  mo- 
thers, those  who  live  in  marble  or  brown  stone,  high 
stoop  fronts  ;  those  who  are  fond  of  the  opera,  love 
to  entertain  company,  give  big  dinners,  and  dash 
through  the  park  in  a  splendid  carriage,  and  tlie 
ladies  whose  ears  we  would  reach,  if  possible,  re- 
minding them  that  the  cold,  disagreeable,  changeable 
days  are  upon  us,  and  that  many  of  their  children 
are  freezing  to  death  !  This  crime  is  a  growing  one 
in  America— it  is  appalling  in  England,  and  yet  Eng- 
lish mothers  are  said  to  be  more  sensible  than  Ameri- 
can in  these  matters. 

At  the  present  Social  Science  Congress,  which  has 
just  been  in  session  at  Belfast,  England,  Sir  James 
Simpson  delivered  an  address  on  health.  Great  mor- 
tality, he  said,  was  caused  by  bad  sewerage,  bad 
water,  and  impure  air.  Dreadful  mortality  befell 
children,  OAving  to  sufficient  care  not  being  paid  to 
the  clothing  of  their  arms  and  legs.  They  should  be 
kept  warm,  and  not  exposed.  He  said  that  in  Eng- 
land mothers  frequently  neglected  children,  and  car- 
ried dogs  in  their  arms.  This  last  charge  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  American  mothers,  for  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  value  dogs  higher  than  their  own 
offspring. 

But  it  is  a  sad  truth,  one  for  which  every  sensible 
mother  should  blush,  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  little  children  annually  perish  from  not  being  })ro- 
perly  dressed.  The  legs  and  arms,  including  the  feet 
and  hands,  more  than  any  other  parts  of  the  body, 
need  to  be  Avarmly  clad.  These  being  the  furtln^st 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the*  circulation,  are  with 
more  diflticulty  kept  warm,  and  need  an  extra  amount 
of  clothing.  If  the  limbs  are  allowed  to  become 
chilled,  the  blood  is  driven  back  from  them,  and  the 
chest,  head,  or  some  other  part  becomes  congested, 
and  suddenly  the  frightened  mother  finds  her  darling 
sick  with  an  alarming  attack  of  croup,  brain  fever, 
lung  fever,  or  bowel  complaint,  which  is  almost  sure 
to  terminate  in  death. 

Nothing  is  needed  more  than  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children ;  and  every  time  a 
child  is  seen  upon  any  of  our  public  thoroughfares, 
or  in  any  of  our  parks,  improperly  clothed,  its  little 
knees  exposed  to  the  air,  its  limbs  scantily  covered, 
etc.,  the  nurse  or  somebody  else,  should  be  arrested 
and  fined  lor  endangering  the  lives  of  those  in  their 
charge.  It  would  seem  that  an  appeal  to  mothers 
upon  such  an  important  subject  as  this  was  wliolly 
unnecessary;  but  facts  cannot  be  ignored,  and  tlie 
daily  evidence  of  our  eyes  tells  us  how  much  those 
who  have  children  need  a  conscience  in  this  matter.  I 


The  Cozzens'  House,  Omaha,  State  of  Nebraska, 
kept  by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Cozzens,  late  of 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
great  Northwest.  It  is  a  magnificent  establishment, 
admirably  kept  by  the  greatest  of  landlords.  You 
cannot  go  wrong  by  stopping  at  a  hotel  that  is  con- 
ducted by  a  Cozzens.  Here  is  the  Omaha  House, 
Cozzens'  Hotel  at  West  Point,  and  the  Heath  House 
at  Schooley's  Mountain,  all  kept  by  the  brothers 
Edward,  Theodore,  and  Sylvanus  Cozzens. 

Advertisements. — Persons  wishing  information 
about  any  of  the  articles  advertised  in  our  Book 
must  address  the  advertiser. 

Peterson's  Philadelphia  Counterfeit  Detec- 
tor.— A  publication  that  every  business  man  should 
have.  It  is  corrected  by  the  great  bankers,  Drexel  & 
Co.,  and  the  price  is  only.$l  50  a  year  for  the  monthly 
issue,  $3  for  the  semi-monthly.  Address  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 

Furs. — The  finest  display  of  furs  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  stores  of  J.  R.  Terry,  409  Broadway,  and 
Union  Square,  New  York.  Furs  are  a  specialty  of 
Terry.  But  he  does  not  confine  his  business  exclu- 
sively to  them.  Children's  hats,  robes  for  carriages, 
and  fancy  articles  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  even  in  the  windows  of  the  store  in  Union 
Square,  but  to  examine  the  inside  is  a  great  treat. 

In  an  article  upon  the  comic  papers  of  London  tlie 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  If  imitation  be  the  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  genius,  then  certainly  Punch  has  been 
complimented  in  the  most  superb  manner ;  for  it  has 
had  many  imitators,  but  few  rivals." 

We  may  also  say,  then  is  the  Lady's  Book  highly 
complimented.  Every  lady's  magazine  noAV  in  ex- 
istence was  started  after  the  Lady's  Book.  Com- 
pare them,  and  you  Avill  find  that  every  one  has  its 
separate  departments  copied  from  the  Lady's  Book. 
We  wish  some  one  of  them  would  start  a  new  idea. 
We  might  then  have  a  chance  to  know  what  copying 
is,  supposing  that  it  would  be  worth  copying. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  is  the  well-deserved  honor  conferred  upon 
the  well-known  firm  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson.  They 
have  for  years  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  manufac- 
turers of  Sewing  Machines  in  this  country,  and  their 
name  has  become  a  household  word  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Their  Machines  have  a  world-wide  rei)utation 
for  thorough  excellence  and  perfect  work,  and  they 
have  always  been  the  foremost  in  the  march  of  im- 
provements, until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
that  anything  can  be  added  to  their  Machine,  to 
achieve  any  greater  perfection.  So  proud  a  position 
could  hardly  need  an  added  honor,  but  Euroi)e  has 
conferred  upon  them  so  distinguished  a  reward,  that 
all  will  acknowledge  now  that  they  stand  above  all 
the  first  makers  in  the  world.  They  had  eighty-two 
first-class  competitors  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  but 
the  jury  awarded  to  Wheeler  &  Wilson  the  only 
Gold  Medal  for  the  most  perfect  Sewing  Machine 
and  Button-hole  Machine ;  thus  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  all  Sewing  Blachine  manufacturers  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  This  is  their  due ;  they  have 
earned  it,  and  we  rejoice  at  their  success.— Aew  York 
Art  Journal. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine. — This  valuable  cheap 
Lady's  Magazine  will  be  sent  with  Godey'S  Lady'sI 
Book  one  year  on  receipt  of  !^4. 
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ON  GARDENING. 

Horticultural  pursuits  are  yearly  becoming 
greater  objects  of  interest  to  our  people,  and  with 
the  enterprise  so  characteristic  of  Americans,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  excel  all  other 
nations  in  the  art  of  gardening.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  boast  of  the  royal  and  princely  gardens  of  older 
nations,  although  the  great  Central  Park  of  New 
York,  and  the  contemplated  Fairmount  Park  of 
Philadelphia,  under  its  present  able  management, 
will  be  fair  specimens  of  what  may  be  done  in  land- 
scape gardening;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  among  the 
masses,  the  refining  and  beneficial  influences  of  hor- 
ticulture will  be  more  generally  diffused.  To  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Press  of  this  coun- 
try, The  Gardiner's  Monthly  of  this  city,  the  Hor- 
ticulturist and  American  Agriculturist,  New  York, 
Country  Gentleman  of  Albany,  American  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  Boston,  and  the  leading  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  of  this  country,  aided  by  the  facilities 
extended  by  our  government  in  the  distribution  of 
seeds  and  plants  by  mail,  at  such  a  cheap  rate  of 
postage  (four-pound  packages  of  seeds  and  plants 
can  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  pound),  are  Ave 
indebted  for  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  horti- 
culture within  the  past  six  years. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  the  good  work,  is  our  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut 
Street,  who  has  devoted  nearly  a  lifetime  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  whose  name  has  become  a  household 
word  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  reliable  and  conscientious  seedsman  and 
florist.  He  has  just  published  his  Annual  of  one 
hundred  pages,  entitled  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for 
1868,  which  contains  a  greater  amount  than  ever  of 
interesting  matter  in  relation  to  gardening,  the  pre- 
paration of  soil,  hot-beds,  sowing  of  seeds,  and  man- 
agement of  the  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  garden, 
with  select  lists  of  seeds  and  plants.  All  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject,  should  at  once  send  for  a 
copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  inclose  a 
stamp.  Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  CLERGYMATf  one  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon,  gave  notice  to  the  congregation  that  in  the 
course  of  the  week  he  expected  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  the  heathen.  One  of  his  parishioners  exclaimed  : 
"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  never  told  us  one 
word  of  this  before.  What  shall  we  do?"  "Oh! 
brother,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  don't  intend  to  go 
out  of  town." 

He  need  not  leave  the  town  ;  we  have  the  heathen 
here. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,  of  London,  received,  a  few 
days  ago,  from  Baltimore,  the  payment  of  fees  to  a 
considerable  amount  for  the  performance  of  his 
comedy,  "  Caste,"  in  that  city.  Such  a  spontaneous 
acknowledgment  of  an  author's  claims,  Avhich  could 
not  be  enforced  in  the  present  state  of  international 
copyright,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Yes,  that  is  all  well  enough.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  sent  from  here  to  English  authors,  but 
will  some  one  chronicle  the  first  instance  of  an  En- 
glish publisher  sending  money  to  an  American  author 
whose  works  he  has  printed. 

Monograms.— What  stupid  things  they  are.  How 
are  you  to  tell  which  are  the  initials  of  the  first  or 
last  namel  Suppose  the  letters  are  W.  R.  S.  It 
may  be  S.  R.  W.,  R.  W.  S.,  S.  W.  R.,  W.  S.  R.,  or 
W.  R.  S. 

We  cannot  send  the  Lady's  Booic  in  exchange  for 
poetry.  We  have  an  abundance  of  the  latter  on 
hand. 


Another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  chignon. 
The  following  proves  it  to  have  been  in  fashion  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  Hairdressers'  Journal 
makes  the  following  quotations  from  a  book  on 
hairdressing,  bearing  the  date  of  1782  : — 

"  Those  ladies  who  are  obliged  to  wear  false  hair, 
I  would  inform  them  that  the  greatest  difficulty  at- 
tending it  is  putting  it  on  properly.  *  *  *  Now 
to  put  it  on,  and  first  the  false  chignon.  I  have  be- 
fore said  where  this  is  to  be  placed,  but  if  it  is  not 
made  very  flat  and  strong,  with  a  good  small  comb, 
it  will  make  the  head  api)ear  bumpy  and  awkward 
behind."  In  these  words  the  ugliest  of  all  fashiona- 
ble adornments  of  the  head  is  most  clearly  identified, 
both  by  name  and  nature,  and  it  is  only  another 
jjroof  that,  as  in  architecture  so  in  the  coiffure,  we  go 
back  to  the  past  for  the  styles  and  fashions — a  hun- 
dred years  is  only  a  modern  revival,  indeed.  Is  there 
not  a  wig  in  the  British  Museum  very  like  the  pre- 
sent fashion  which  is  at  least  two  thousand  years 
old? 


All  letters  and  offerings  of  music  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  .T.  Starr  Holloway,  editor  Musical  De- 
partment of  the  Lady's  Book. 

A  Scene  in  Paris.— A  young  woman  determined 
to  have  baked  apples.  A  party  of  Americans  were 
stopping  at  a  French  hotel.  Among  them  was  a 
young  lady  in  whose  system  nature  had  implanted  a 
weakness  for  baked  apples.  This  estimable  fruit 
prepared  in  that  way  is  unknown  in  Paris.  In  the 
crude  state  it  is  admired,  enshrined  in  a  tart  it  is 
adored,  but  thej^  never  develop  its  graces,  like  the 
flowers  on  a  China  vase,  by  mortifying  the  lusts  of 
its  rather  unrefined  flesh  in  an  oven.  Mademoiselle 
had,  nevertheless,  made  up  her  mind  to  satisfy  her 
cravings,  and  the  first  day  of  her  appearance  at 
breakfast  asked  for  some  baked  apples.  She  did  not 
get  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hotel  knew  what  she  meant.  The  second 
day,  on  taking  her  seat,  she  said,  simply  and  curtly, 
"  I  should  like  some  baked  apples."  The  next  day, 
"  I  want  some  baked  apples."  On  the  fourth  she 
came  like  an  inevitable  doom,  and  froze  the  muscles 
of  the  waiters  with  the  words,  "I  must  have  some 
baked  apples."  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the 
family  on  approaching  the  table  found  their  persever- 
ing relative  seated  with  a  plate  of  that  fruit  before 
her.  How  this  result  was  attained  was  never  known. 
By  what  mysterious  operation  the  waiters  discovered 
the  meaning  of  those  English  Avords,  for  Mademoi- 
selle spoke  no  other  language,  and  by  what  process 
they  succeeded  in  imparting  it  to  the'  cook  will  pro- 
bably never  be  known  except  to  themselves.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  abstract  strength  of  the 
human  intellect  Avorking  through  a  vigorous  and  un- 
flinching agent,  and  doubtless,  if  the  young  gentle- 
man first  referred  to  had  come  to  the  threshold  of 
ihntcafc  for  five  successive  evenings  and  proi)ounded 
the  same  question,  he  Avould  have  learned  how  much 
they  asked  for  a  dinner,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  im- 
pediments that  I  enumerated. 

More  About  French  Beggars.— There  is  a  beg- 
gar Avho  sits  on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Seine,  and 
leading  to  the  Coyys  Legislatif,  in  Paris,  Avhose 
battered  cap  is  almost  daily  seen  heavily  Aveighed 
doAvn  Avith  sous  and  small  silver  pieces.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  beggars  Avho  have  begged 
there  for  generations.  The  position  of  the  Paris 
beggars  often  descend,  by  the  noble  laAV  of  primo- 
geniture, from  beggar  father  to  beggar  son.  Some- 
times a  beggar  announces  his  position  for  sale,  as 
he  intends  to  retire  from  the  business,  and  then 
there  is  often  a  great  excitement  in  the  mendicant 
Avorld.  The  position  is  auctioned  off  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  prices  sometimes  run  so  high  that  the 
buyer  makes  a  bad  speculation  of  it,  and  does  not 
recover  his  original  outlay  through  many  months  of 
industrious  begging. 

The  Children's  Hour,  published  by  T.  S.  Arthur 
&  Co.,  the  best  juvenile  magazine  extant,  as  Ave 
anticipated  has  gone  ahead  of  all  others.  Mr.  Arthur 
is  obliged  to  keep  his  press  going  night  and  day  to 
supply  the  demand.  For  $3.50  Ave  Avill  send  the 
Lady's  Book  and  Children's  Hour  one  year. 
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SUBURBAN   RESIDENCE. 
Dtsigned  expressly  for  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


^ 


In  presenting  this  design  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  will  make  a  beautiful  and  convenient  resi- 
dence, which  will  harmonize  beautifully  in  a  rolling 
country.  It  can  be  built  of  either  stone  or  bricks, 
painted,  or,  with  slight  modifications,  it  can  be  al- 
tered to  frame  if  desired. 

The  great  beauty  of  such  a  building  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  parts,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  site 
for  which  it  is  intended,  whether  it  is  to  be  seen 
from  a  long  or  short  distance,  as  upon  this  will  de- 
pend the  sizes  of  brackets,  cornices,  etc. 

The  color  the  building  is  to  be  painted  should 
always  be  known  before  the  same  is  proportioned, 
as  the  size  of  an  object  will  be  very  different  in  its 
proportion  when  painted  white  from  that  which  is 
l)ainted  brown  or  any  other  broken  color.  In  fact, 
so  many  considerations  must  be  entered  into  to 
secure  a  successful  house  that  they  are  rarely  ob- 
tained. Each  part,  if  successful,  should,  when 
viewed,  appear  quiet  and  beautiful ;  no  part  sliould 
intrude  itself  upon  the  mind  so  decidedly  as  to 
occupy  more  attention  than  is  justly  due  to  its  office 
and  importance,  and  should  in  no  event  be  allowed 
to  "  chop  up"  the  design  as  a  whole. 

This  is  imperative,  as  largeness  of  effect  and 
grandeur  are  alone  d(>i)endont  upon  the  princijile. 

First  Story.— A  i)ortico  ;  li  stair  liall,  15  by  17  feet ; 


C  drawing-room,  18  by  33  feet ;  D  hall ;  E  library, 
18  by  18  fe^et ;  F  winter  parlor,  16  by  21  feet ;  G-  din- 
ing-room, 15  by  30  feet ;  H  breakfast-room,  IG  by  18 
feet ;  I  waiting  hall ;  J  porch. 

Second  Story. — K  verandah  ;  L  hall ;  M  chamber, 
18  by  33  feet ;  N  chamber,  18  by  18  feet ;  O  chamber  ; 
P  dressing-room,  8  bv  11  feet ;  R  chamber,  1(5  bv  21 
feet;  S  back  stairs  ;'T  chamber,  16  by  18  feet";  U 
bath-room,  7  by  10  feet. 

Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect. 
Office,  436  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Post-Office  Box,  Ao.  13S3. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

Address  "  Fashion  Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey, 
Philadelphia." 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompa- 
nies it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send 
a  post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return 
postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 


FASHIONS. 
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county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  post-marks. 

Any  person  making  inquiries  to  be  answered  in 
any  particular  number  must  send  their  request  at 
least  two  months  previous  to  the  date  of  publication 
of  that  number. 

J.  A.  W.— Sent  pin  October  19,  1867. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  B.— Sent  pattern  19th. 

C.  W.  S.— Sent  pattern  by  M.  V.  express  19th. 

J.  S.  H.— Sent  pattern  by  M.  U.  express  19cli. 

Miss  M.  J.  M. — Sent  pattern  by  Adams's  express 
19  th. 

S.  R.  W.— Sent  pattern  19th. 

Miss  E.  H.— Sent  hair  braid  19th. 

Mrs.  N.  G-.— Sent  patterns  2Gth. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  J.— Sent  patterns  26th. 

Miss  K.  W.— Sent  patterns  26th. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  B.— Sent  patterns  26th. 

Miss  M.  M.  B.— Sent  hair  curls  29th. 

W.  A.  P.— Sent  pattern  29th. 

Mrs.  W.  P.— Sent  pattern  29th. 

J.  E.  T. — Sent  hair  crimpers  31st. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  B.— Sent  articles  31st. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  .T.— Sent  pattern  31st. 

A.  K. — Sent  lead  comb  Slst. 

A.  W. — Sent  dress  by  Adams's  express  31st. 

G.  R.— Sent  pattern  31st. 

Mrs.  L.  E. — Sent  rubber  gloves  by  Adams's  express 
Slst. 

S.  M. — Sent  rubber  gloves  Slst. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  H. — Sent  rubber  gloves  by  Harnden's 
express  31st. 

S.  M.  M. — Sent  articles  November  2d. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McB.— Sent  zephyr  by  Adams's  ex- 
express  2d. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  M.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

Miss  A.  A.  B.— Sent  pattern  4th. 

P.  M.  O. — Sent  curl  clasps  4th. 

Miss  J.  X. — Sent  articles  4th.] 

A.  W.  H.— Sent  articles  4th. 

Mrs.  O.  B. — Sent  articles  4th. 

Mrs-  a.  E.— Sent  pattern  5th. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  S. — Sent  pattern  5th. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  S. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
15th. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
15th. 

Miss  T.  S.  C— Sent  pattern  15th. 

Miss  E.  (J.  M.— Sent  slipper  pattern  by  Adams's 
express  15th. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

A.  M.  F.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  McC— Sent  pattern  15th. 

IMiss  M.  B.  H.— Sent  hair  curlers  15th. 

Mrs.  W.  V.  R.  W.— Sent  collars  15th. 

Miss  D.  H.  H.— Sent  curls  15th. 

JVIrs.  S.  .T.  P.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

3Mrs.  R.  L.  W.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

JVIrs.  N.  G.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  R.— Sent  pattern  15th. 

JVIrs.  C.  Y.  .T. — Sent  hair  crimpers  19th. 

IVIrs.  C.  T. — Sent  hair  crimpers  19th. 

Mrs.  A.  .T.  B. — Sent  fan  by  Adams's  express  19th. 

Mrs.  E.  J. — You  give  the  address  yourself— School 
©f  Design,  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Victoria. — It  is  pronounced  Dan-te. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  S.,  and  S.  H.,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  receipts. 

"A  Constant  Reader,"  at  Covington,  Ky.,  is  not  a 
careful  reader.  If  he  will  look  on  page  451,  in  the 
same  number,  first  paragraph  of  "Godey's  Arm- 
chair," he  will  find  his  answer.  Let  us  remind  him 
that  adjective  is  not  spelled  with  a  capital  A. 

Wilsonville. — Your  request  too  late  by  three  weeks. 
"When  will  our  frierrds  learn  that  our  immense  edition 
requires  us  to  go  to  press  two  months  before  date] 

S.  R.  G. — It  is  no  diagram. 

M.  A.,  Brownsville,  Pa. — 1.  No.  2.  Pronounced 
Bron-te ,  no  accent.  3.  How  is  it  possible  that  we 
should  be  able  to  answer  this"?  Never  heard  that  any 
person  ever  tried  the  article. 

Six  of  the  queries  this  month  we  were  requested  to 
answer  in  the  December  number.  All  of  them  were 
received  long  after  the  December  number  had  been 
printed. 

Mertie. — We  do  not  know  what  causes  the  redness 
on  your  face.     Ask  your  doctor. 

E.  H. — He  should  first  obtain  your  parents'  con- 
sent before  he  can  presume  to  address  you  as  a  lover. 

]\[rs.  E.  T.  W.— No  lady  need  be  ashamed  of  doing 
that  which  is  useful  and  necessary  for  the  good  or- 
der of  a  household. 


Jiiislji0us. 


NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBEES. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will 
hereafter  execute  commissions  for  any  wlio  may 
desire  it,  with  the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for 
the  time  and  research  required.  Spring  and  autumn 
bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes, 
hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  mantil- 
las, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  Avith  a  view  to 
economy  as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages 
forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
For  the  last,  distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godcy,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest 
in  this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  tlie  trans- 
actions ;  and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order 
is  or  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the 
Fashion  Editor  does  not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  possible,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  of  the  height,  comi)lcxion,  and 
general  style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends 
in  choice.  Dress  goods  from  J.  F.  Hafleigh's,  or 
( 5urwen  Stoddardt  &.  Brother  ;  dry  goods  of  any  kind 
from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York ;  lin- 
gerie and  lace  from  G.  W.  Vogel's,  1010  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  bonnets  from  the»most  cele- 
brated establishments ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  & 
Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
here  govern  the  purchase  ;  therefore,  no  articles  will 
be  taken  back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  trans- 
action must  be  considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  STEEL  FASHiON-PLATE. 

Fig.  1.— Wedding  toilette.  Dress  of  white  silk,  tight- 
ly gored  in  front,  but  slightly  full  at  the  back.  Each 
seam  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  the  silk,  scalloped  on 
one  side,  bound  with  satin,  and  trimmed  with  blonde 
lace.  The  edge  is  cut  out  in  scallops  and  trimmed 
with  satin  pipings  and  pearl  buttons.  Loops  and 
bands  of  white  satin  with  fringed  ends  are  placed 
on  the  sleeves  and  at  the  back  of  the  dress.  The 
veil  is  of  tulle  and  can  be  worn  over  the  face  or  thrown 
back  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  bright  purple  silk,  trimmed  on  the 
edge  with  a  box-plaited  ruffle  and  a  row  of  large  jet 
beads.  The  over-dress  is  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with 
jet  studs  and  a  very  heavy  silk  fringe.  The  sleeves 
are  very  long  and  flowing.  This  is  a  very  good  model, 
and  will  look  well  in  reps,  poplin,  or  merino.  It  is 
also  a  good  style  of  dress  for  a  miss. 

Fig.  3.  — Bridal  costume.  Skirt  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a  deep  puffing  of  tulle 
spotted  with  crystal.  A  box-plaiting  of  white  satin, 
bound  on  each  side,  finishes  the  puffing.  The  over- 
dress is  gored,  and  made  of  white  satin  striped  with 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  a  drop  fringe  of  satin  and 
crystal.  A  scarf  is  fastened  on  each  shoulder,  and 
ties  below  the  waist.  The  veil  is  of  tulle,  fastened 
in  Avith  a  rich  gold  comb. 

Fig.  4.— Child's  dress  of  stone-colored  poplin,  dot- 
ted Avith  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  plaits  of  scarlet 
velvet.  The  underskirt  is  of  plain  poplin,  trimmed 
Avith  a  plait  to  match  the  over  skirt.  Hat  of  gray 
velvet,  trimmed  Avith  a  scarlet  plait. 

Fig.  5.— Dress  of  bright  blue  reps  gored  and  trimmed 
to  simulate  tAVO  skirts.  The  trimming  consists  of 
bands  of  chinchilla  fur  arranged  as  shoAvn  in  the 
plate.  The  muff"  and  trimmings  could  be  of  Astrakan 
cloth,  Avhich  Avould  lessen  the  expense  of  the  suit, 
and  be  very  pretty  and  effective.  Hat  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  at  the  side. 
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Fig.  6. — Home  dress  of  green  silk,  with  over-dress 
of  Bismarck  silk,  trimmed  with  bias  folds  of  green 
and  a  band  of  swan's-down.  The  tight  sleeves  and 
belt  match  the  underskirt.  The  hair  is  waved,  and 
bound  with  bands  of  green  velvet  studded  with  jet. 


COLORED  DESIGN 

rOR  THE  CENTRE  OP  AN  AFFGHAN  OR  SOFA  CU.^mON. 

(See  Front  of  Book.) 
The  stag  Avould  be  improved  by  being  worked  in 
shades  of  brown,  the  lightest  one  in  floss  silk.  The 
figure  can  be  increased  in  size  by  Avorking  it  on 
coarser  canvas.  It  would  be  very  effective  worked 
on  scarlet  cloth,  which  could  be  done  by  basting  a 
square  of  canvas  over  the  cloth,  then  'working 
through  both  cloth  and  canvas,  and,  when  finished, 
pulling  out  the  canvas  thread  by  thread. 


WALKING   DRESSES. 

{See  Engravings,  Page  32.) 

Fig.  1. — Dress  of  wine-colored  reps,  trimmed  in  the 
Bash  form  at  the  sides,  with  velvet  to  match,  and 
large  fancy  buttons.  The  trimming  is  arranged  on 
the  skirt  to  simulate  two  skirts.  The  effect  is  in- 
creased by  having  the  portion  of  the  dress  below  the 
trimming  of  a  darker  shade  of  silk. 

Fig.  2.— Dress  of  frog-color  winsey,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  black  velvet  laid  in  steps  on  the  front  of 
the  dress.  » The  corsage  is  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  of  noisette  (a  new  shade  of  brown) 
velours,  trimmed  with  narrows  of  jet  gimp  and  a 
silk  fringe  tipi)ed  with  jet.  To  give  the  dress  more 
the  appearance  of  two  skirts,  the  lower  part  is  of  silk 
of  a  darker  shade.  The  sack  is  of  velours,  to  match 
the  silk,  and  the  tight  sleeves  are  of  silk. 

Fig.  4. — Walking  dress,  made  Avith  two  skirts.  The 
material  is  blue  poplin,  trimmed  with  velvet  straj>s 
of  different  lengths  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  over- 
skirt  is  laid  in  very  full  plaits  at  the  side,  which 
give  a  very  graceful  effect.  At  the  back  is  a  Avide 
sash  of  the  material  bound  and  trimmed  with  velvet, 
and  tied  or  arranged  in  four  loops  and  two  long  ends. 
This  costume  is  intended  for  a  miss. 

Fig.  5. — Walking  suit  of  gray  poplin,  trimmed  with 
four  plain  bands  of  bias  satin  slightly  darker  than 
the  dress.  The  appearance  of  a  second  skirt  is  given 
by  four  more  bands  of  satin  fastened  up  at  each  side 
by  a  bunch  of  leaves  formed  of  satin.  The  corsage 
is  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  dress  Avould  be  im- 
proved by  having  a  poplin  sash,  bound  with  satin 
and  ocnamented  Avith  leaves,  tied  in  large  loops  at 
the  back. 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXTENSION   SHEET. 

FIRST   SIDE. 

Fig.  1. — Walking  costume  of  light  Bismarck  ve- 
lours, trimmed  with  bands  of  satin  of  the  same  shade, 
and  Bismarck  velvet  buttons.  The  quillings  may  be 
of  the  dress  material  or  of  satin,  the  latter  of  course 
Avould  be  the  most  elegant.  The  dress  can  be  made 
with  tAvo  skirts,  or  the  trimming  can  be  laid  on  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  second  skirt.  Hat  of  Bis- 
marck velvet,  Avith  lace  veil  to  match.  The  boots 
are  of  bronze  kid. 

Fig.  2. — Short  Avalking  suit  of  Bismarck-colored 
silk  poplin,  trimmed  Avith  narroAV  black  velvet,  jet 
buttons,  and  a  broAvn  and  black  Tom  Thumb  fringe. 
The  same  model'would  ansAver  for  silk.  The  cos- 
tume can  be  made  Avith  tAvo  skirts,  or  tlie  Hpcond  skirt 
can  be  simulated  by  trimming.  Bonnet  of  white  silk, 
puffed  and  trimmed  Avith  a  A'elvet  rose  on  one  side. 

Fig.  3. — Promenade  costume.  Suit  of  gray  velours, 
trimmed  on  the  skirt  Avith  a  stuffed  band  of  gray 
satin,  finished  on  each  side  Avith  a  very  heavy  satin 


cord,  and  studded  with  jet  beads.  The  sack  is  of  a 
very  novel  cut,  embroidered  richly  AVith  different 
shades  of  gray  silk  and  fine  jet  beads.  The  edge  of 
the  Avrap  is  finished  Avith  rouleaux  of  satin,  studded 
Avith  beads.  The  ends  in  front  are  trimmed  with  a 
deep  fringe  formed  of  gray  silk  and  jet.  Muff  of  gray 
plush.  Hat  of  gray  velvet,  bound  Avith  a  darker 
shade,  and  trimmed  with  peacock  tips. 

Fig.  4.— -Walking  suit  of  broAvn  reps,  trimmed  Avith 
a  broad  plait  of  brown  velvet  and  a  broAvn  silk  rib- 
bon. The  sack  is  cut  to  the  figure,  and  ornamented 
Avith  a  scarf  of  silk  carelessly  looped  beloAV  the  Avaist. 
Bonnet  of  brown  velvet,  trimmed  Avith  broAvn  satin 
and  brown  velvet  floAvers.    Boots  of  bronze  kid. 

Fig.  5. — Dinner  or  reception  dress  of  luminous 
green  silk,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  white  satin  and 
narroAV  green  fringe.  This  trimming  is  arranged  to 
simulate  a  double  skirt.  The  straps  are  all  of  white 
satin,  and  the  buttons  of  green  velvet. 

second  side. 

Fig.  1. — Hat  of  fancy  mixed  gray  velvet,  trimmed 
with  a  broad  band  of  scarlet  velvet,  on  Avhich  are 
arranged  gray  velvet  leaves  and  scarlet  floAvers.  The 
veil  is  of  spotted  gray  lace,  trimmed  Avith  a  band  of 
scarlet  velvet  dotted  Avith  black  beads. 

Fig,  2. — Fan9hon  bonnet  of  brown  velvet,  orna- 
mented Avith  bunches  of  gold  grapes  and  gold  beads. 
A  veil  of  broAvn  lace  falls  over  the  chignon. 

Fig,  3. — Gray  poplin  dress,  Avith  fancy  corsage  and 
sash  of  green  silk,  trimmed  Avith  chenille  fringe. 
The  sash  is  finished  on  the  edge  Avith  a  very  deep 
silk  and  chenille  fringe. 

Fig.  4. — Dress  of  black  silk,  trimmed  Avith  bands 
formed  of  black  and  white  satin  run  in  together. 
The  basque  is  quite  novel,  and  Avill  look  Avell  in  any 
material. 

Fig.  5. — Morning  jacket,  ct  la  Grecque.  The  upper 
part  simulates  a  square  chemisette,  Avith  small  tucks 
fastened  on  either  side  Avith  Avide  strips  of  insertion 
in  embroidery  or  in  guipure  lace,  if  preferred.  The 
lower  part  is  scalloped  out  and  trimmed  Avitli  narroAv 
insertion.  Long  tight  sleeves  scalloped  out  at  the 
bottom  and  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Fig.  6. — Morning  jacket  of  Avhite  cambric,  trimmed 
Avith  bouillons,  divided  by  strips  of  insertion  in 
embroidery,  simulating  revers  and  a  pelerine.  Tight 
sleeves  with  Avristbands  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Fig.  7. — NeAV  style  of  opera  cloak,  cut  Avithout  any 
seams  on  the  slioulders.  It  is  of  Avhite  cloth  striped 
Avith  scarlet.  The  trimmings  consist  of  bands  of 
scarlet  silk  finished  on  the  ends  with  heavy  tassels. 

Fig.  8. — Street  sack  of  purple  velvet  cloth,  Avorked 
with  jet.  The  front  of  the  sack  is  cut  in  square  steps 
the  same  as  the  back. 

Figs.  9  and  10. — Linen  cuff  and  collar.  Guipure 
d'art  threatens  at  last  to  be  superseded  by  embroi- 
dery, not  the  satin  stitch  Avorked  Avith  white  cotton, 
but  figures,  trees,  landscapes,  etc.,  Avorked  Avith  the 
finest  black  avooI  or  silk.  This  is  noAV  used  for  or- 
namenting squares  of  linen  which  are  seAvn  alter- 
nately Avith  squares  of  guipure  d^art  for  antimacas- 
sars, bedquilts,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  used  for  collars 
and  cuffs.  Our  design  illustrates  the  style  and  ten- 
dency of  the  fashion,  but  Ave  by  no  means  recom- 
mend its  adoption  for  Avearing  apparel.  The  head, 
intended  to  represent  that  of  an  Italian  fisherman, 
is  copied  in  thin  lines.  This  art  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
etching  Avith  the  needle. 

Fig.  11. — White  body,  made  of  AVOA^en  tiu^ked  mus- 
lin, and  trimmed  Avith  broad  Cluny  inserting  and 
lace  covered  Avith  a  colored  ribbon. 

Fig.  12. — Linen  collar,  Avith  ends  trimmed  Avith 
Cluny  lace. 

Figs.  13  and  14.— Aprons  Avith  braccsj  for  a  little 
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girl  from  five  to  seven  years  old.  These  aprons  are 
made  of  brown  Holland,  and  trimmed  with  a  pretty 
scarlet  braid  pattern.  The  pockets,  Avaistband,  and 
braces  are  bound  v/ith  white  scarlet  braid,  and  the 
braces  are  edged  on  the  outside  with  a  ruche  of  the 
same. 

Fig.  15.— Suit  for  a  little  girl.  The  underskirt  is  of 
a  dark  shade  of  gray  reps,  made  perfectly  plain.  The 
upper  skirt  is  rather  lighter,  and  tastefully  trimmed 
with  black  and  white  velvet  and  braid.  The  fancy 
corsage  is  like  the  upper  skirt,  and  trimmed  to  match. 
The  high  waist,  with  sleeves,  is  of  the  same  shade  as 
the  underskirt.  Boots  of  gray  cloth,  buttoned  with 
jet  buttons.  Turban  hat,  made  entirely  of  purple 
feathers,  and  decorated  with  a  tasteful  pompon  of 
black  and  purple  feathers. 

Fig.  16. — Suit  for  a  little  girl.  Underskirt  of  a  dark 
shade  of  cherry-colored  merino.  Upper  skirt  of  a 
lighter  shade,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Sack  of 
white  cloth,  dotted  with  cherry,  and  trimmed  with 
small  straps  of  the  narrowest  cherry  velvet. 

Fig.  17. — Dress  of  white  pique,  richly  braided  with 
black  mohair  braid.  Before  using  the  braid  it  should 
be  well  scalded  to  prevent  its  running  and  disfiguring 
the  material. 
Figs.  18  and  19. — Winter  costumes  for  children. 
Fig.  18. — Underskirt  of  blue  merino,  trimmed  with 
a  deep  ruffle  of  the  material  laid  in  very  wide  plaits. 
The  over-dress  is  of  blue  and  white  striped  poplin, 
cut  out  fancifully  on  the  edge,  and  is  bound  with 
bias  velvet.  The  corsage,  with  short  sash-like  ends, 
is  also  bound  with  velvet.  The  high  waist,  with 
sleeves,  is  of  plain  blue  merino,  trimmed  with  rows 
of  narrow  velvet. 

Fig.  19. — Walking  suit  of  light  Bismarck  Irish  pop- 
lin, bound  on  the  edge  with  dark  yellow  brown 
velvet.  The  overskirt  and  sack  are  of  Bismarck 
poplin,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  pearl  buttons.  The 
same  style  of  suit  would  make  up  admirably  in  pique 
trimmed  with  white  or  colored  braid.  The  hat  is  of 
Bismarck  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  brown 
velvet  and  a  velvet  flower. 


CHITCHAT 

TTPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA  FASHIONS, 
FOR  JANUARY. 

Though  nature  is  very  uninviting,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  hug  closely  our  furs  and  warm  wraps,  still 
it  is  pleasant  to  promenade  through  our  streets  and 
examine  the  beautiful  fabrics  displayed  in  the  store 
windows.  It  is  also  quite  a  study  to  note  the  many 
beautiful  toilettes  worn  by  the  fair  pedestrians. 

In  former  years  travellers,  on  their  return  home, 
were  immediately  struck  with  the  antiquated  ap- 
pearance of  their  friends.  This  is  no  longer  the  case  ; 
they  now  find  that  we  are  posted  up  in  all  the  latest 
novelties,  and  are  as  well  dressed  as  most  Parisians. 

Glancing  noAV  at  the  windows,  we  find  that  autumn 
leaves  have  furnished  many  of  the  new  tints.  We 
see  the  burnished  bronze  of  the  oak,  and  the  many 
brilliant  hues  of  the  maple.  The  yellows  vary  from 
the  palest  Canary  to  the  deep  orange  of  the  tiger 
lily.  Purples  shade  from  a  misty  violet  to  the  deep 
tones  of  the  rich  pansy.  In  greens,  we  find  the  Azof, 
luminous,  chemical,  a  goldish  green,  and  another  of 
a  smoky  blue.  In  browns  we  have  all  the  shades  of 
the  falling  leaf,  golden,  red,  Bismarck,  and  a  lighter 
shade,  known  as  Bismarck  malode.  Besides  these, 
we  find  the  flaming  orange  and  the  brilliant  gold 
color  which  we  so  often  see  flashing  over  the  forest 
leaves ;  a  very  beautiful  new  pink,  termed  Aurora, 
which  lights  up  charmingly  ;  Gris  Anglais,  a  lighter 
shade  than  steel  color,  and  with  a  metallic  cast ; 
Dagmor  blue,  a  very  rich  deep  shade ;  and  Eegiua, 


which  is  a  pink  lilac.  All  these  tints  are  to  be  found 
in  silks,  satins,  ribbons,  and  velvets.  Velveteens  and 
l)lushes  are  very  much  worn,  and  are  found  in  tlie 
briglitest  shades  of  Magenta,  purple,  blue,  and  brown. 
In  dress  materials  we  have  a  great  variety  of  pop- 
lins, reps,  velours  and  winseys,  also  a  tissue  of  two 
shades  of  brown,  purple,  green,  or  blue,  on  a  ground 
of  a  darker  shade,  which  give  a  changeable  eff'ect  to 
the  material.  We  also  see  a  black  material  over  a 
white  ground,  producing  a  silvery  appearance.  Other 
fabrics,  termed  metallic,  are  woollen  goods  woven 
in  with  threads  of  silver  or  gold,  giving  great  bril- 
liancy to  the  dress.  Tigres  are  mixed  goods,  black 
with  fawn,  brown,  purple,  or  blue. 

With  the  abundant  and  full  designs  for  dresses, 
both  long  and  short,  given  this  month,  little  would 
appear  to  remain  for  the  pen  to  describe.  Fashion, 
however,  is  alAvays  busy,  and  is  constantly  shower- 
ing her  latest  inspirations  on  us. 

Now  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  not  convenient 
to  change  one's  dress  for  the  promenade,  and  to  let 
it  drag  proves  fatal  to  a  good  material.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  Dame  Fashion  should  invent 
some  new  method  for  looping  a  trained  skirt.  The 
result  of  her  cogitations  proves  admirable  ;  she  gives 
us  a  new  style  of  festooning  quickly  arranged,  and 
at  the  same  time  graceful.  We  will  try  to  describe  it. 
Take  hold  of  the  skirt  each  side  of  the  front  breadth 
about  half  way  down,  then  raise  it  in  a  smooth  fold 
to  the  height  of  a  short  dress  ;  carry  the  fold  to  the 
back,  where  the  two  sides,  or  the  fold  from  the  sides, 
are  pinned  together.  The  long  portion  of  the  skirt 
which  hangs  down  at  the  back  is  then  drawn  over 
where  the  skirt  is  pinned  together,  and  forms  a  bag- 
like loop.  In  our  next  number  we  will  give  a  cut 
which  will  probably  explain  our  ideas  better. 

The  rings  for  looping  dresses  spoken  of  last  month, 
are  to  be  had  in  gilt  or  jet,  arranged  thus  :  Two  rings 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  bar 
down  the  centre  are  run  on  the  belt,  from  these  are 
chains  or  else  two  larger  rings,  which  are  attached 
to  a  large  ring  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  now  used  as  ornaments  for  sashes,  the  long  ends 
being  passed  through  the  rings.  Modistes  are  mak- 
ing them  of  velvet  or  satin  to  suit  tlie  dress,  and 
powdering  them  with  fancy  beads.  They  ar  i  exceed- 
ingly stylish  ornaments,  and  are  very  IVequently 
worn  at  the  side  of  the  dress. 

Sashes  have  become  very  important  items  in  a 
lady's  toilette,  many  of  the  fancy  ones  costing  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  dollars.  Some  of  them  are  thus  ar- 
ranged :  The  belt  consists  of  alternate  folds  of  the 
dress  material,  and  satin  caught  at  the  back  by  a  bow 
bound  with  satin  ;  the  streamers  are  also  bound  with 
satin,  and  are  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  end,  and  finished 
with  a  long  tassel,  or  else  the  ends  are  square  and 
ornamented  with  a  rosette  or  bow  made  of  satin. 
We  also  see  them  of  wide  ribbon,  velvet  and  satin 
arranged  il  VEcossaise ;  that  is,  caught  on  the  right 
shoulder  and  tied  under  the  left  arm.  This  is  a  good 
style  for  evening  wear,  or  for  children. 

Tulle  scarfs  are  frequently  fastened  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  knotted  over  the  skirt,  on  a  thin  evening 
dress  ;  the  effect  is  very  airy  and  graceful. 

A  very  great  many  of  the  loose  saeques  have  rib- 
bons or  sashes  fastened  at  the  side  seams,  and  tied 
loosely  at  the  back  with  bow  and  ends.  Other  wraps 
are  of  the  Redingote  form,  fit  the  figure  closely,  and 
are  Avorn  with  a  sash  tied  at  the  back. 

Among  the  ncAvest  Avrai)s  Ave  find  paletdts  or  saeques 
of  cloth  very  short  in  the  back  and  cut  in  turrets, 
and  the  fronts  quite  long,  finishing  in  square  ends. 
Another  is  like  a  circular  cape  at  the  back,  and  a 
Breton  jacket  in  front ;  it  has  tAvo  sets  of  sleeves, 
one  tight  and  the  other  flowing.    Mantles  intended 
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to  be  worn  with  trained  dresses  are  made  very  long. 
See  page  482  Docomber  number,  and  one  of  our  front 
cuts  in  the  present  num^jer. 

Very  pretty  floral  funs  have  just  been  introduced. 
They  are  of  wood  painted  to  rei)resent  flowers,  for 
instance,  one  formed  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  ar- 
ranged in  this  way.  Each  stick  represented  a  long 
green  lily  leaf  pointed  and  shaped  after  nature,  and 
on  each  leaf  were  sprays  and  clusters  of  the  lovely 
little  white  bellflowers.  Others  were  formed  of  thick 
rows  of  different  colored  flowers  blended  charmingly 
with  foliage. 

Marie  Antoinette  fichus  are  all  the  rage  for  even- 
ing wear.  They  are  of  tulle  pointed  at  the  back  like 
a  small  cape ;  the  fronts  are  laid  in  plaits,  cross  over 
the  breast,  and  tie  at  the  back  with  long  ends.  Some 
are  formed  of  lace  inserting  and  ribbon,  or  rows  of 
lace.  They  are  also  made  to  Avear  with  high-necked 
silk  dresses  ;  in  which  case  they  are  of  a  bright  con- 
trasting color  made  without  folds,  and  trimmed  on 
the  edge  with  points  of  satin,  lace,  or  fringe.  Fichus 
as  large  as  mantles  form  a  charming  novelty  for 
walking  dresses.  They  are  tied  at  the  back  with 
rounded  lappels,  and  are  generally  made  of  silk, 
trimmed  with  jjlush  or  velvet.  In  the  spring  we 
think  they  will  be  much  in  favor  for  promenade  wear. 
On  silk  evening  dresses,  they  are  arranged  as  a  small 
pointed  bertha  at  the  back,  are  but  two  inches  deep 
on  the  shoulders,  cross  in  front,  and  tie  with  very 
long  ends.  The  point  formed  at  the  neck  in  front 
where  the  bertha  crosses,  is  filled  in  with  tulle. 

Madame  Demorest  has  brought  out  a  variety  of 
new  sleeves  and  fancy  basques.  The  Nina  is  a  sleeve 
almost  close  at  the  wrist,  but  cut  above  the  elbow 
in  long  leaf-like  points.  Another  is  a  close  sleeve, 
but  so  arranged  that  it  simulates  a  hanging  sleeve 
with  close  undersleeve.  This  is  quite  pretty,  and 
requires  but  little  material.  The  Batinea  is  very 
wide  in  the  upper  part,  and  is  laid  in  a  box  plait  to 
the  elbow,  where  it  is  cut  square  and  shaped  in  tlie 
coat  style.  From  the  elbow  to  the  waist  the  outer 
edge  is  cut  in  scallops,  and  flat  bows  with  buckles 
in  the  centre  are  placed  between  the  scallops. 

In  basquines,  or  fancy  girdles  intended  for  evening 
wear  or  suitable  for  home  dresses,  we  find  the  Bra- 
bant. This  is  a  belt  richly  ornamented,  attached 
to  a  basque  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep  on  the  hips  and 
extending  at  the  back  into  two  sash  ends  a  yard  in 
length.  The  front  is  sloped  into  an  end  three-quar- 
ters of  a  yard  deep.  The  edge  is  waved  and  ele- 
gantly trimmed  with  cluny  lace  and  fringe.  Another 
style  resembles  the  preceding  in  front,  but  in  the 
back  is  merely  a  basquine  nine  inches  long.  The 
Viennois  is  formed  of  eight  gores  ;  two  small  ones 
on  each  hip  pointed  and  measuring  three  fingers  from 
the  belt  to  the  end  of  the  point.  The  others  are  also 
pointed  and  much  longer,  measuring  about  five 
fingers.  Each  gore  is  covered  with  trimming,  and 
the  edge  is  ornamented  with  bugle  gimp  and  fringe. 
The  Montmartre  is  a  very  stylish '  garment.  It  is 
cut  with  twelve  gores  ;  first  one  gore  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long,  cut  straight  on  the  lower  edge ;  then  a 
long  sash,  also  straight  on  the  lower  edge  ;  then  two 
like  the  first ;  then  a  long  sash  and  a  short  gore  form 
just  one-half  of  the  basque.  We  should  add  that  the 
gores  are  sloped  on  each  side,  the  short  ones  sloping 
from  five  to  two  inches  ;  each  seam  is  trimmed,  also 
the  edge.  The  ends  of  the  sashes  may  be  trimmed  quite 
elaborately.  Madame  Demorest  has  also  brought 
out  a  large  colored  sheet  containing  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent models  suitable  for  dressmakers. 

"We  will  now  describe  a  few  costumes  fgr  children. 
For  a  boy  of  five  a  plaid  skirt  cut  bias,  quite  short 
and  made  four  yards  wide  ;  this  fulness  is  laid  in 
overlapping  plaits,  all  running  the  same  way,  and 


each  plait  stitched  down  two  inches  at  the  waist. 
This  little  kilt  is  then  tied  together  with  black  rib- 
bons down  the  side  of  the  skirt.  The  jacket  is  of 
black  velveteen  cut  to  fall  slightly  below  the  waist, 
the  edge  being  notched  out  fancifully.  The  collar  is 
of  linen,  and  quite  large.  The  costume  is  completed 
by  plaid  stockings,  matching  the  kilt,  and  bronze 
boots  buttoning  very  high  upon  the  leg. 

A  dress  for  a  girl  of  eight  or  ten  is  a  plaid  under- 
skirt, say  scarlet  and  white,  with  gray  poi)lin  over- 
dresD,  with  long,  hanging  sleeves,  and  low,  square 
neck.  The  high  corsage  with  long  close  sleeves  is 
of  plaid.  The  upper  skirt  is  cut  in  deep  scallops 
bound  with  bias  plaid  and  trimmed  on  the  point  of 
each  scallop  with  a  bow  of  plaid  ribbon.  A  wide 
plaid  sash  is  tied  at  the  back  of  the  waist. 

A  costume  for  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  consists  of 
pants  of  bright  blue  cloth  reaching  half  way  down  the 
leg  and  not  confined.  They  are  bound  and  trimmed 
down  the  sides  with  black  silk  braid.  The  jacket  is 
cut  slightly  to  the  figure  made  of  blue  cloth  and 
trimmed  to  match  the  pants.  It  is  open,  and  shows 
a  vest  matching  the  suit ;  the  boots  are  quite  high, 
pointed  in  front  and  trimmed  with  tassels. 

Costumj  for  a  little  girl  of  eight,  skirt  of  blue  silk 
with  fluted  ruffle  on  the  edge.  The  over-dress  is 
tightly  gored,  made  of  gray  velveteen,  and  has  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  cut  in  deep  scallops  and  bound  with 
blue  velvet.  The  corsage  of  the  dress  should  be 
wadded  to  make  it  as  warm  as  a  coat,  which  it  re- 
places. Over  the  corsage  is  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu 
of  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  fringe.  It  is  crossed  in 
front,  and  ties  at  the  back  with  long  ends.  Hat  of  gray 
velvet,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  blue  feather. 

A  pretty  costume  for  a  girl  of  eight  or  ten  is  a 
skirt  of  gray  merino  with  overskirt  of  velvet  cut  in 
points  and  bound  with  black  velvet.  A  short  strap 
of  black  velvet  is  continued  up  from  the  toj)  of  each 
point  and  finished  with  a  large  button;  the  straps 
are  alternately  long  and  short.  The  corsage  is  low, 
with  short  sleeves  and  trimmed  like  the  skirt ;  it  is 
woven  over  a  high  corsage  with  long  sleeves  made 
of  gray  material  like  the  underskirt. 

For  ladies  we  give  the  folloAving  costumes  :  Walk- 
ing dress  of  Bismarck  poplin  trimmed  with  two  rows 
of  bias  satin,  and  a  deep  fringe  set  on  in  stejjs  in 
front  and  continued  plain  round  the  back  of  the 
skirt.  The  space  in  front  below  the  steps  is  filled  in 
with  bands  of  satin.  The  sack  is  loose,  cut  in  steps 
to  match  the  skirt,  and  tied  with  a  scarf  of  satin  with 
fringed  ends. 

Another  good  model  is  of  gray  poplin  with  round 
medallions  formed  of  blue  astrakan  edged  with  gimp 
arranged  on  every  gore.  The  upper  skirt  is  bordered 
with  blue  astrakan,  and  is  looped  up  at  the  sides  by 
being  pulled  through  a  long  loop  formed  by  a  band 
of  astrakan  placed  on  each  side  of  the  belt.  The 
sack  is  of  blue  astrakan  made  perfectly  plain,  and 
finished  with  a  double  row  of  very  large  metal  but- 
tons down  the  front. 

Another  pretty  costume  is  a  skirt  of  purple  silk 
trimmed  with  bands  of  black  satin.  The  upper  skirt 
is  cut  with  three  deep  scallops  directly  in  front  and 
back.  Three  sash  ends  of  purple  satin  are  sewed  on 
the  skirt  and  fit  in  these  scallops.  The  sides  of  the 
skirt  are  shorter,  and  are  edged  with  small  scallops, 
and  a  box-plaited  ruffle  of  purple  satin.  The  sack 
is  of  purple  velveteen  trimmed  Avith  satin  arranged 
as  the  trimming  on  the  upper  skirt. 

Another  novel  costume  consists  of  a  Bismarck 
velveteen  skirt  with  overskirt  of  a  lighter  sliade  of 
brown  silk  trimmed  with  velveteen.  The  sack  is  of 
Bismarck  velveteen  trimmed  witli  satin  ;  it  is  made 
loose,  but  confined  closely  to  the  waist  by  a  bolt 
finished  at  the  back  with  bows  and  ends.    Fashion. 
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PHEMIE  ROWLAND. 

BY  MARION   HARLAND. 

CHAPTER   II. 

If  Phemie's  eyes  had  brightened  at  Miss 
Darcy's  name,  Mr.  Mandell's  had  grown  se- 
vere, when  he  heard  it  mentioned.  His  were 
expressive  eyes  as  a  usual  thing,  being  slaty- 
gray  in  hue,  and  protuberant  in  shape,  although 
small ;  very  like  in  color,  size,  and  general  ap- 
pearance, to  a  couple  of  new  and  cheap  marbles 
— not  the  more  choice  agate  and  porcelain 
"alley  taws." 

Emily  Rowland  was  reckoned  by  her  mother 
and  the  wise  ones  of  her  acquaintance,  to  have 
done  well  in  her  marriage.  She  certainly  had 
not  been  led  into  the  connection  by  the  desire 
of  the  eye.  Her  Seth  was  tall  and  angular  ; 
sallow  in  complexion ;  with  high  shoulders  and 
cheek-bones,  and  joints  that  played  too  loosely 
for  grace  when  he  moved  or  walked.  Business 
was  the  chief  idea  of  his  life  ;  common  sense 
was  his  foible.  "Whatever  did  not  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  first  and  tally  with  the  require- 
m^ents  of  the  latter,  was  swept  into  the  uncon- 
sidered background  of  ''  stuff  and  folly."  The 
world  is  overstocked  with  these  zealous  scaven- 
gers, who  descry  mould  and  rot  in  everything 
that  is  not  brick,  stone,  or  metal. 

**  Miss  Darcy  has  taken  to  patronizing  Albert, 
too,  has  she?"  he  said,  when  Mrs.  Rowland 
accounted  for  the  boy's  absence  from  the  family 
group,  as  Olive  had  done  to  her  sister.  **I  had 
hoped  she  would  expend  her  energies  in  that 
line  upon  Euphemia.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
interfere  in  your  domestic  arrangements,  Mrs. 
Rowland,  but  you  will  excuse  me  for  doubting 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  strong-minded  wo- 
man's influence  over  either  of  your  children. 
She  is  a  fanatical  radical.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  be  aware  that  she  advocates  the  equality  of 
the  sexes.     That  is  her  latest  crotchet." 

"I  lament  Euphemia's  intimacy  with  her  as 


much  as  you  can,  Seth,"  sighed  the  mother* 
"  It  can  lead  to  no  good  end.  But  I  cannot 
hinder  it." 

"  Miss  Darcy  has  been  very  kind  to  Phemie — 
to  us  all !" 

Charlotte  broke  off  her  conversation  with  Joe 
Bonney,  who  was  straining  his  ears  to  catch 
some  portion  of  the  talk  between  his  cousin  and 
the  lady  of  the  house,  the  sound  of  Euphemia's 
name  having  reached  them  across  the  room. 
The  eldest  single  sister  was  a  woman  of  twenty- 
five,  of  sickly  aspect,  who  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  thirty.  Two  years  in  the 
harness  of  a  ward  school  had  robbed  her  of 
good  looks  and  spirits.  She  was  a  paid  drudge 
in  the  vineyard  of  tender  minds  and  young 
ideas,  and  had  no  hope  of  ever  being  anything 
more.  Being  conscientious,  she  did  her  utmost 
to  satisfy  her  employers.  Not  being  ambitious, 
she  did  as  she  was  told  ;  walked  meekly  in  the 
treadmill,  living  by  the  day  in  a  round  where 
one  day  was  like  all  the  rest — in  term  time. 
Being  only  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  not  of  the 
stoutest  quality,  she  broke  down  in  health  with 
unfailing  regularity  by  the  beginning  of  every 
vacation,  and  was  good  for  nothing  for  two 
months.  Being  a  woman,  she  must  have  an 
object  of  worship,  and  she  made  an  idol  of  Eu- 
phemia. Therefore,  it  was  her  gentle  voice  that 
interrupted  her  mother  in  defence  of  Phemie's 
friend. 

"  1  shall  never  forget  her  goodness  to  me,  last 
summer,"  she  continued.  "I  think  I  should 
have  died,  had  she  not  taken  me  with  her  to 
her  native  place — one  of  the  nicest  old-fash- 
ioned farm-houses  in  the  world— and  kept  me 
there  four  weeks.  She  would  have  preferred 
Phemie  as  a  companion,  I  know,  but  she  never 
intimated  as  much  to  me  by  word  or  look." 

"I'll  guarantee  you  were  a  less  profitable 
boarder,  even  in  the  country,  than  Euphemia 
would  have  been,"  said  Seth,  with  the  wooden 
chuckle  that  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a 
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laugh.  "Her  keep  would  have  cost  next  to 
nothing  where  milk,  ajiple-sauce,  vegetables, 
brown  bread  and  butter  are  j)lenty,  as  they  are 
on  a  farm." 

"I  wasn't  a  boarder!"  replied  Charlotte, 
flushing  slightly.  "I  was  Miss  Darcy's  guest, 
and  she  was  her  brother's.  They  all  loved  her 
dearly  at  the  homestead.  They  could  not  help 
it.  Miss  Darcy  is  always  busy  helping  others 
and  making  them  happy." 

*'  She  would  make  me  happier  if  she  would 
dress  more  like  other  people,"  said  Joe  Bonney, 
lamely  facetious,  whereat  his  cousins  applaud- 
ed, and  Mrs.  Eowland  was  encouraged  to  renew 
her  plaints. 

"  I  often  say  as  much  to  Euphemia,  Mr.  Bon- 
ney. Miss  Darcy  has  estimable  traits,  as  we 
all  allow,  but  her  peculiarities  are  really  very 
offensive  to  a  refined  taste.  What  a  young, 
and — I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in  present  com- 
pany— not  unattractive  girl  like  our  dear  Eu- 
phemia can  find  in  her  to  admire  and  imitate, 
I  cannot  divine.  I  have  always  been  instructed 
to  consider  dress  a  criterion  of  character.  I 
appeal  to  every  person  of  judgment  to  know 
whether  a  woman  who  wears  garments  of  such 
material  and  make  as  Miss  Darcy's,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  well-regulated  mind." 

*'  She  is  a  fine  scholar,  and  the  most  interesting 
talker  I  ever  listened  to.  Everybody  acknow- 
ledges her  abilities, ' '  said  Charlotte.  * '  And* ' — 
suggestively  at  Mr.  Bonney — "whoever  would 
keep  in  favor  with  Phemie  had  better  not  find 
fault  with  her  favorite." 

Joe  was  crestfallen.  The  exultation  that  had 
warmed  him  in  the  consciousness  of  having  said 
a  witty  thing,  sank  into  abject  dread  lest  Char- 
lotte should  repeat  his  attempt  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  her  friend,  to  her  sister.  He  had  not 
revived  when  Phemie  came  in.  Her  evening 
toilet  was  a  black  alpaca,  linen  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  a  knot  of  cherry  ribbon  at  her  throat.  Her 
abundant  hair  had  been  rebrushed  ;  her  cheeks 
were  like  nectarines,  and  her  eyes  were  twin- 
stars.  Poor  Joe  caught  a  strangling  breath  in 
the  intoxication  that  straightway  overtook  him ; 
sheepishness  ensuing  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. She  could  not  have  looked  more 
queenly  in  the  fictitious  purple  velvet.  If  Joe 
could  have  had  his  way — this  was  the  tenor, 
not  the  wording  of  his  reverie,  as  he  sat  in  his 
corner  and  watched  her — the  dingy  little  parlor, 
with  six  cane-seat  chairs,  one  clumsy  sofa,  two 
tables,  and  the  piano — relic  of  their  departed 
state,  that  made  the  rest  of  the  furniture  look 
poorer  and  meaner  than  it  would  have  done  in 
its  absence — the  shabby  carpet  and  muslin  win- 
dow-shades— all  her  unbecoming  surroundings 
should  know  her  no  more,  save  as  a  visitor. 

In  place  of  them  she  should  have  a  pretty 
house  in  a  pleasant  street,  two  parlors  and  a 
dining-room,  with  a  hall  on  the  first  floor  ;  two 
chambers  and  a  bath-room  above,  with  a  snug 
attic  bed-room  for  the  servant ;  three  marble 


steps  outside  the  front  door,  cleaned  every 
morning  by  said  servant ;  and  inside,  graceful, 
yet  substantial  furniture,  and  no  end  of  books. 
He  had  pictured  it  to  himself  a  thousand  times, 
together  with  the  two  silk,  two  merino,  one 
grenadine,  one  poplin,  and  two  lawn  dresses 
she  should  have  per  annum,  not  to  mention  de 
laines  and  calicoes  for  common  wear.  He  was 
the  junior  partner  in  a  retail  dry-goods  store, 
and  had  opi^ortunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  woman's  needs  in  the  matter  of  outer  gar- 
ments. The  habit  he  had  contracted  of  falling 
into  long  and  deep  reveries  over  sheeny,  amber, 
or  garnet  silks,  warm  brown  and  maroon  cash- 
meres, diaphanous  muslins,  where  clear  white 
was  relieved  by  a  bunch  of  golden  and  green 
wheat,  or  a  moss  rosebud,  or  a  scarlet  geranium, 
was  attributable  solely  to  his  consuming  pas- 
sion for  the  brunette  beauty.  He  had  manoeu- 
vred a  whole  month  to  discover  the  number  of 
Phemie 's  gloves,  and  sent  her,  on  Valentine's 
day,  which  fell  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  this 
call,  a  neat  box,  white  and  gilt,  containing  six 
pairs  of  gloves,  selected  with  a  judicious  eye  to 
her  complexion.  The  gift  being  anonymous,  it 
might  or  might  not  be  spoken  of  during  his 
present  visit,  and  this  uncertainty  added  to  his 
perturbation.  He  was  in  an  agony  lest  she 
should  pass  over  the  incident  in  disdainful  si- 
lence, in  which  event  he  would  be  morally  sure 
she  suspected  who  the  donor  was,  and  meant 
that  he  should  comprehend  the  import  of  the 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  he  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  should  be  ready  to  exiDire  in 
the  torments  of  bashfulness  at  the  remotest  ap- 
proach on  her  part  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  generosity.  An  inconsistent,  yet  altogether 
natural  frame  of  mind,  and  one  with  which 
young  ladies  who  have  timid,  but  adoring 
lovers,  have  frequently  to  deal. 

Phemie's  greeting  to  her  married  sister  was 
kindly.  "There  is  no  harm  in  Em,"  she  was 
wont  to  say  to  Charlotte,  "and  very  little  of 
anything  else.  She  is  Seth's  echo,  and,  as  such, 
makes  herself  disagreeable  at  times ;  but  Em 
proper  means  well  enough.  Her  staples  of  con- 
versation, when  she  leaves  Seth's  lead,  are 
slightly  tiresome,  but  innocent.  One  wearies, 
at  the  dozenth  hearing,  of  being  told  how  much 
she  paid  for  her  last  dress,  hat,  and  cloak ;  how 
Sethy  tumbled  down  stairs  before  he  was  a 
year  old,  and  Mamie  swallowed  a  pin  last 
week,  and  how  Rowley  cut  stomach  and  eye 
teeth  at  the  same  time  ;  but  she  never  guesses 
this,  so  no  harm  is  done." 

"Well,  Em,"  she  said,  walking  first  up  to 
her  at  her  entrance. 

"How  are  you,  Phemie?"  answered  Mrs. 
Mandell,  and  the  conventional  kiss  was  ex- 
changed— a  caress  gone  through  with  by  the 
younger  mainly  because  her  mother  was  by, 
and  woxild  have  deplored  the  omission  of  it. 

Phemie  next  put  foiir  passive  fingers  into  her 
brother-in-law's  hand,  that  felt  like  that  of  a 
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kid  doll — as  non-pulsative  and  as  stift'  in  the 
knuckles.     "Good-evening,  Seth  !" 

Then  she  bowed  to  Mr,  Bonney — a  curious 
courtesy,  that  carried  her  further  away  from, 
not  toward  him.  She  looked  civilly  bored  by 
the  whole  operation,  and  Emily  remarked  upon 
this  by  the  time  she  was  seated  in  a  straight- 
backed  chair,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  as  well- 
trained  children  are  taught  to  bestow  them- 
selves "in  company." 

"You  seem  to  be  tired,  Phemie !  How 
happened  you  to  be  so  late  getting  home  ?  We 
were  afraid  something  had  happened." 

"Something  did  happen!"  In  her  acute 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  Phemie  could  not  help 
emphasizing  the  convenient  word.  "We  have 
had  a  busy  day  in  the  store,  and  I  stayed  awhile 
after  the  rest  had  gone  to  straighten  up  my 
books." 

"You  shouldn't  let  them  get  crooked,"  said 
the  oracular  Seth.  "Keep  ahead  of  your  work. 
Drive  it,  and  it  will  never  drive  you.  Those 
are  two  capital  rules — rules  that  will  effectually 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  working  in  over 
hours.  Unless" — as  a  prudent  after-thought — 
"  you  are  paid  extra  for  so  doing.  That  alters 
the  case  entirely." 

"Mr.  Arnold  ought  to  remunerate  you  for 
labor  done  after  the  store  is  closed,"  remarked 
Emily, 

"  That  is  what  I  tell  her,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowland,  plaintively.  "But  Phemie  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  persuasions.  I  was  never  con- 
versant with  business  aftairs  until  lately,  but 
iny  common  sense  —  and  I  believe  even  my 
daughters  admit  that  I  have  common  sense — 
assures  me  that  it  is  unjust  for  Phemie  to  stay 
in  that  store,  for  an  hour  or  more,  alone,  figur- 
ing away  at  Mr.  Arnold's  accounts,  without 
receiving  some  compensation  for  it.  And  now, 
my  child,  you  hear  that  your  brother  Seth  cor- 
roborates your  silly  mother's  decision." 

Seth  changed  his  base.  "I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  demand  it,"  he  said,  wisely.  "  You  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  retain  your  place  at 
all,  while  so  many  are  out  of  work.  Employers 
have  the  whip-hand  in  these  times.  Eh,  Joe?" 
with  a  complacent  sense  of  not  being  an  em- 
ployee. 

"That's  so!"  responded  Joe,  reddening  to 
the  roots  of  his  sandy  hair,  his  sheepishness 
and  the  effort  to  conceal  it  giving  a  swagger- 
ing stress  to  his  affirmation  he  never  intended 
should  distinguish  it. 

Phemie  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  perhaps 
thirty  seconds,  during  which  purgatorial  inflic- 
tion his  skin  passed  from  the  shade  of  a  blush 
to  that  of  a  cabbage-rose,  and  his  bony  fingers 
intertwisted  like  straggling  grapevines.  If  he 
had  read  Mrs.  Partington's  sayings,  he  would 
have  recalled,  and  appreciated  to  the  full,  her 
dolorously  comic  lament  that  she  "  never  opened 
her  mouth  without  putting  her  foot  into  it. ' '  He 
had  said  something  awkward,  maybe  wrong ;  at 


all  events,  something  that  did  not  accord  with 
his  divinity's  ideas  of  the  correct  and  gentle- 
manly. He  had  a  horrible  impression  that  she 
had  reckoned  him  up  and  written  a  deficit  at 
the  bottom  of  the  column,  when  she  quietly 
withdrew  her  lamping  eyes  from  him,  and 
rested  them  upon  her  demure  hands,  without 
answer  to  any  of  the  four  observations  last 
recorded. 

"She  has  such  a  way  of  finishing  a  fellow 
up  !"  Joe  had  said,  the  previous  Sunday  even- 
ing, to  his  cousin-in-law  Emily,  who  played  the 
part  of  mother-confessor  to  his  penchant  for  her 
sister.  "She  puts  me  off  without  saying  a 
word — well,  a  hundred  million  miles  is  a  cir- 
cumstance to  the  gulf  her  eyes  dig  between  us," 
He  mentally  multiplied  the  distance  by  ten, 
after  the  above  hickless  speech  and  her  grave 
survey  of  him.  Emily  saw  his  embarrassment, 
ignorant  of  what  had  caused  it.  She  was  one 
of  the  tactless  people  who  are  forever  "doing 
their  best"  to  rectify  mistakes  and  set  uncom,- 
fortable  people  at  their  ease. 

"Mamie  sent  her  love  to  you,  Phemie,"  she 
hastened  to  say.  "  She  and  Bowley  told  me 
not  to  forget  to  tell  you  about  their  Valentines. 
They  each  got  one.  Did  you  girls  receive 
any? 

"  I  did  not !"  answered  Charlotte,  carelessly. 

"  Don't  offend  us  by  asking  such  a  question," 
added  Phemie.  "With  sensible,  grown-up 
people,  the  custom  of  sending  Valentines  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  Very  properly,  too — but  it 
does  well  enough  for  children  !" 

"Some  very  sensible  people  keep  it  up." 
Emily  Avas  not  quite  put  down. 

"  Ah  !"  Phemie  smiled,  languidly.  "  I  don't 
happen  to  know  of  any  such  instances  of  pue- 
rility among  that  class.  I  thought  the  practice 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  nursery  and  the 
kitchen.  I  remember  well  the  prevalent  fea- 
tures of  those  exchanged  by  Patrick  and  Brid- 
get. I  used  to  ferret  them  out  of  the  dresser- 
drawers  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  There  were 
Cupids,  and  hearts,  and  roses,  and  altar- 
fires  done  in  red  and  pink ;  and  tunics  and 
ribbons,  and  quivers,  and  forget-me-nots  done 
in  blue — all  plentifully  begreased  by  the  time 
they  fell  into  my  clutches.  These  were  upon 
the  outer  page,  and  upon  the  inner  were  trans- 
cribed, in  very  ill  penmanship  and  worse  spell- 
ing, the  orthodox : — 

'  The  fourteenth  day  of  February, 

It  was  my  lot  for  to  be  merry, 

Lots  we  cast,  and  lots  we  drew, 

Sweet'— 
pronounced  in  the  reading,  *  swate.' 

'  Fortune  said  it  must  be  you.' " 
Emily  gave  up  the  attempt  to  win  for  her 
client's  votive  offering  the  compensation  of  a 
pleased  or  grateful  word  from  the  recipient, 
while  Joe,  in  alternate  hot  and  chill  fits  of 
shivering,  would  unquestionably  have  dis- 
claimed the  deed  had  it  been  charged  upon 
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him.  It  was  evident  to  Emily  that  her  mother 
had  not  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the 
gloves,  also,  that  Charlotte  had.  The  signs  of 
the  times  were  nnpropitious  to  the  success  of 
Joe's  suit.     AVas  Themie  an  arrant  simpleton  ? 

"After  the  sacritices  Seth  and  I  are  willing 
to  make  to  insure  lier  happiness  !"  meditated 
Joe's  ally,  in  grieved  resentment. 

The  pattern  pair  had  arranged  the  affair  in 
their  conjugal  conferences,  and  agreed  that  it 
could  not  be  done  in  superior  style  by  the  most 
diplomatic  of  match-makers.  Plieraie  would 
never  have  a  more  eligible  offer  than  Joe's. 
He  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  industrious, 
economical,  and  amiable.  There  was  a  reasona- 
ble chance  of  his  becoming  a  man  of  wealth  in 
a  decade  or  two.  At  least,  he  would  be  a  safe 
and  permanent  investment,  which  was  more 
than  could  be  said  for  her  clerkship.  Phemie 
had  some  absurd  ideas  about  learned  women 
and  intellectual  affinities,  but  she  would  drop 
them  when  she  knew  more  of  the  world.  She 
must  be  made  to  see  that  she  could  not  look 
higher  socially.  Men  of  means  and  education 
did  not  marry  girls  who  stood  behind  counters 
and  cast  up  accounts  for  a  living.  If  she  mar- 
ried Joe,  she  must  take  Olive  to  live  with  her. 
Then,  they  would  not  need  to  keep  a  servant, 
Olive  being  strong,  capable,  and  an  adept  in  all 
descriptions  of  house-work.  If  Joe  doubted 
his  ability  to  maintain  both  sisters,  Olive  could 
take  in  sewing,  privately,  and  Phemie  save 
him  many  a  dollar  by  her  skill  in  writing  up 
books.  There  were  always  odd  jobs  of  that 
kind  to  be  had.  Mrs.  Kowland  was  to  come  to 
the  Man  dells. 

"She  would  help  me  famously  about  the  chil- 
dren and  with  my  sewing.  I  shouldn't  hire  a 
seamstress  either  fall  or  spring,  then,"  said 
Emily. 

Albert  would  board  with  them  and  pay  for 
food  and  lodgings  by  his  services  in  Seth's  store. 
Charlotte  was  already  earning  enough  to  meet 
her  expenses  in  a  cheap  lodging-house.  Could 
anything  be  more  neatly  laid  out  ? 

"  It  would  be  better  and  safer  for  me,  in  the 
long  run,"  Seth  determined.  "They  are  get- 
ting along  comfortably  enough,  just  now,  but 
I  live  in  constant  dread  lest  they  should  come 
back  upon  my  hands.  I  have  never  approved 
of  their  keeping  house.  These  joint  stock 
family  companies  are  risky  ventures.  If  Joe 
wants  Phemie,  he  must  divide  the  burden 
with  me." 

"That  is  fair,  I  am  sure  !"  acquiesced  his  wife. 

She  was  sincere  in  saying  it,  and  it  was  hard 
that  their  benevolent  designs  should  be  frus- 
trated by  the  insubordinate  Phemie. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  she  will  do  with 
the  gloves, ' '  thought  the  thrifty  woman.  ' '  They 
are  too  large  for  Charlotte  and  too  small  for 
Olive.  She  can't  give  them  to  her  sisters,  and 
if  she  wears  them,  she  encourages  Joe.  I  shall 
watch  to  see  how  she  will  get  out  of  the  scrape." 


Phemie  had  disposed  of  the  matter  by  tuck- 
ing the  box  of  gloves  into  a  drawer  she  seldom 
used,  with  a  vehement  asseveration  that  she 
would  never  look  at  them  with  a  thought  of 
using  them.  She  had  recognized  Joe  Bonney's 
hand-writing  in  the  superscription  upon  the 
wrapper,  and  resented  the  lovely  attention. 

' '  I  am  poor,  but  not  mean  enough  to  accept 
a  pin's  worth  of  wearing- apparel  from  a  man 
whom  I  would  not  marry  to  save  myself  from 
the  alms-house!"  she  said  to  Charlotte,  who 
had  met  the  bearer  of  the  Valentine  at  the 
door,  and  taken  the  box  directed  to  her  sister. 
"He  noticed  my  imgloved  hands,  the  cold 
Sabbath  he  walked  with  us  from  church.  I 
saw  him  look  at  them  when  I  unwrapped  my 
shawl  from  about  them,  that  I  might  take  out 
my  pass-key.  This  is  his  delicate  manner  of 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  my  inability  to 
buy  a  new  pair.  His  next  essay  will  be  a  silk 
hat  and  feathers,  or  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  My 
Balmoral  boots  are  getting  shockingly  shabby 
at  the  toes." 

Her  self-respect  was  stung  smartly.  Had 
modest,  doting  Joe  slapped  her  in  the  face, 
the  insult  would  not  have  seemed  more  dire. 
It  was,  as  she  interpreted  it,  the  initial  step  to 
the  purchase  she  saw  was  determined  upon  by 
the  Mandells  and  their  kinsman  ;  a  transaction 
akin  to  the  custom  of  paying  down  a  small  sum 
as  soon  as  a  bargain  is  concluded  upon,  to 
clench  the  contract.  She  had  rubbed  against 
some  sharp  angles  in  life  since  her  nineteenth 
year,  but  the  friction  had  stimulated,  not  chast- 
ened her.  Too  proud  to  be  vain,  she  had  yet 
a  fair  estimate  of  her  mental  powers  and  her 
personal  advantages.  Experience  had  taught 
her  independence  of  will  and  energy  in  action, 
and  rather  more  confidence  in  herself  than 
would  have  beseemed  one  Avho  had  not  proved 
her  armor.  She  looked  down  upon  her  suitor 
as  the  eaglet,  referred  to  some  pages  back, 
would  upon  a  barn-yard  cockerel,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  she  erred  in  this,  even 
taking  into  account  the  circumstance  that  his 
was  the  lordlier  sex. 

Seth,  irritated  at  what  he  inwardly  con- 
demned as  "ungrateful  effrontery,"  yet  dubi- 
ous as  to  the  expediency  of  jnishing  further  in 
a  direction  in  which  his  Avife  had  been  signally 
routed,  tried  another  mode  of  annoying  Phemie 
— pimishing  her,  as  he  called  it. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  entertainment 
to  which  your  friend,  Miss  Darcy,  has  invited 
Albert?"  he  asked.  "  He  is  young  to  attend 
evening  parties." 

"I  was  not  at  home  when  the  invitation 
arrived,"  answered  Phemie,  indifferently. 
"Charlotte  can  tell  you  more  about  the  matter 
than  I  can." 

Charlotte,  whose  sweet  temper  was  proof  even 
against  Seth's  worrying  inquiries  and  officious 
protection,   explained    readily    and    patiently 
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that  Miss  Darcy,  with  some  other  philanthro- 
pic persons — both  ladies  and  gentlemen — had 
established  an  evening  class  of  young  people, 
chiefly  members  of  the  senior  classes  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  public  schools,  who  desired  more 
extensive  information  upon  certain  scientific 
subjects  than  they  could  obtain  at  these  institu- 
tions. A  large  room  had  been  hired  and  fitted 
up  with  seats  for  the  pupils  and  a  platform  for 
the  lecturer,  and  in  this  there  were  delivered, 
three  times  a  week,  familiar  discourses  upon 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  ex- 
periments. 

"Albert  has  been  studying  chemistry  with 
Miss  Darcy  and  Phemie,  for  more  than  a  year, " 
said  the  proud  sister,  "  and  has  made  such  pro- 
gress that  Miss  Darcy  called  for  him  this  eve- 
ning to  act  as  her  assistant  in  the  experiments 
that  are  to  illustrate  her  lesson." 

The  last  word  was  judiciously  chosen,  but  it 
did  not  divert  Seth  from  the  scent  of  a  fresh 
abomination  to  nostrils  refined  after  the  pat- 
tern of  his  forefathers.  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  she  teaches  the  motley  crowd  of  males 
and  females  herself— makes  a  speech  from  the 
platform?" 

"  She  teaches  the  class  when  her  night  comes 
around,"  was  Charlotte's  amendment,  uttered 
rather  nervously. 

"Are  there  other  females  who  do  the  same?" 

"Most  of  the  lecturers  are  gentlemen,  I  be- 
lieve. Few  women  are  competent  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  topics  which  are  chosen  on 
these  occasions." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it — very  glad !"  ejaculated 
Seth,  thrusting  one  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket 
and  stretching  his  legs  very  far  out  on  the  car- 
pet, leaving  a  triangular  space  between  his 
spine  and  the  back  and  seat  of  his  chair,  in 
which  a  good  sized  pillow  could  have  been  in- 
serted. 

This  was  his  oratorical  attitude,  and  Phe- 
mie's  fingers  pinched  one  another  very  tightly 
in  anticipation  of  a  harangue. 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  learn,"  he  pursued,  "that 
the  females  of  America  are  still  true  to  their 
sex ;  still  cherish  some  symptoms  of  virtuous 
modesty ;  still  cultivate  domestic  habits  and 
principles  and  shrink  from  public  life  ;  from 
scenes  in  which  their  morals  must  be  corrupted, 
their  manners  masculinized" — 

"  The  latter  result  would  be  a  degradation !" 
interpolated  Phemie,  with  a  politely-suppressed 
yawn.  "That  is,  if  your  reference  is  to  the 
human  species.  You  did  not  state  expressly 
what  kind  of  males  and  females  you  were  talk- 
ing about.  The  terms  are  very  indefinite.  As 
to  Miss  Darcy,  she  can  take  care  of  herself — and 
she  does  it." 

"  Come  !  come  !"  said  Emily,  alarmed  lest 
Joe  should  be  fi'ightened  from  the  chase  by  the 
"  gamey"  propensities  of  his  quarry,  and  awai-e 
that  Seth  would    come  oft'   second-best  in  a 
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wordy  war.  Not  that  he  did  not  carry  the 
heaviest  guns,  but  Phemie  was  so  quick  and 
audacious  ! 

"You  two  are  always  sparring!"  she  said, 
lightly.  ' '  Suppose  you  talk  of  something  more 
interesting  to  the  rest  of  us  than  Miss  Darcy 
and  her  pranks." 

"She  doesn't  play  pranks,  and  you  could 
hardly  find  a  theme  more  interesting  to  me 
than  the  story  of  her  brave  and  good  deeds," 
returned  Phemie.  "  But  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  her  just  now." 

The  words  were  on  her  lips  when  the  door- 
bell rang  violently  once,  and  yet  again,  before 
Olive  could  ascend  the  basement  steps.  Seth 
answered  the  peremptory  summons,  Olive  halt- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  and  Mrs. 
Rowland  following  her  son-in-law  to  the  thres- 
hold of  the  parlor  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
commotion. 

Two  gentlemen  were  there,  supporting  be- 
tween them  a  lad  whose  face  was  bloody  and 
besmirched  with  soot  or  smoke,  a  white  hand- 
kerchief binding  his  eyes,  while  behind  them 
on  the  porch,  before  them  when  they  entered 
the  hall,  pressed  a  figure  well-known  to  the 
terrified  family. 

"It  was  an  accident,  Mrs.  Rowland — an  ex- 
plosion— and  he  had  just  bent  over  the  vessel 
to  make  sure  all  was  right.  His  face  is  scorched 
— that  is  all.  He  bears  it  like  a  hero.  I  brought 
a  doctor  along.  I  knew  you  would  wish  it," 
said  Miss  Darcy,  in  less  time  than  any  other 
woman  could  have  said  the  same  number  of 
words,  yet  without  bustle  or  apparent  agita- 
tion. "If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  clear  the 
room,  friends,  it  will  be  better  for  him,"  she 
continued,  ushering  the  gentlemen  and  their 
charge  into  the  parlor.  "No,  my  dear  lady  !" 
when  Mrs.  Rowland  would  have  rushed  toward 
her  son  with  hysterical  eff'usion.  "  That  is  the 
worst  thing  you  could  do.  Olive  !  Charlotte  ! 
take  care  of  your  mother  !  Euphemia  !  I  want 
you !" 

She  rid  the  room  of  useless  attendants  by  a 
sweeping  gesture  of  her  resolute  arm,  before 
which  Joe,  Seth,  and  Emily  vanished  as  though 
they  had  not  been,  and  shut  the  door.  Albert 
was  laid  upon  the  sofa.  He  had  not  groaned 
or  spoken  since  his  arrival  at  home,  until  the 
surgeon  removed  the  handkerchief  from  his 
eyes.  Then,  an  exclamation  escaped  him,  so 
fraught  with  pain  that  his  sister  trembled  vio- 
lently as  she  stood  at  his  head. 

"  Be  a  woman,  Phemie !"  ordered  her  friend, 
tersely.  ' '  You  were  the  first  person  he  thought 
of." 

The  gentleman  who  had  withdrawn  to  the 
rear  of  the  group  about  the  sofa,  eyed  the  girl 
curiously  at  this  speech.  She  controlled  her- 
self marvellously,  even  to  the  lips  that  had 
quivered  the  instant  before,  but  the  eyes  were 
dark  and  dilate,  the  cheeks  ashy,   when  the 
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boy's  groping  fingers  caught  her  dress  and  he 
tried  to  speak  cheerfully. 

"Never  mind,  Phemie,  darling!  I'll  come 
around  all  right,  presently.  Stay  with  me !  I 
won't  play  the  baby  again  !" 

He  was  a  handsome  youth  of  sixteen,  very 
like  Euphemia  in  feature,  but  fairer  in  com- 
plexion, and  differing  likewise  from  her  in  the 
slenderness  and  fragility  which  had  resulted 
from  his  rapid  growth.  His  forehead  was 
burned,  but  not  deeply ;  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  begrimed  with  smoke;  there  was  a 
cut  in  his  cheek  from  which  the  doctor  extracted 
a  piece  of  glass— slight  injuries  all,  that  hardly 
required  surgical  care.  The  eyes  had  suffered 
most.  The  lashes  were  scorched  off;  the  lids, 
puffed  and  raw,  shrank  from  the  light  pressure 
of  the  fingers  that  yet  forced  them  open. 

"It  must  be  done,  my  boy!"  accompanied 
the  act. 

The  lad  clung  to  his  sister's  hand  while  the 
examination  went  on,  mute  and  unresisting, 
but  the  force  of  the  grasp  was  an  index  to  her 
of  what  he  was  enduring ;  her  varying  color 
and  strained  gaze  upon  the  surgeon's  move- 
ments proof  to  the  two  lookers-on  of  her  know- 
ledge of  and  sympathy  with  his  anguish.  The 
work  was  quickly  done  ;  cooling  fomentations 
and  more  skilfully-adjusted  bandages  applied 
to  the  wounded  parts,  and  the  doctor  was  ready 
to  depart. 

Careless  or  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  others, 
Phemie  knelt  beside  the  couch  as  the  surgeon 
left  it,  slipping  her  arm  under  the  pillow,  as 
Albert  drew  her  face  down  to  his.  "  Dear  old 
girl !"  he  said  caressingly.  "The  thing  I  liked 
my  eyes  best  for  was  that  they  were  like  yours. 
They  don't  look  much  like  then;i  now  !" 

"They  will  be  bright  as  ever  soon !"  she  com- 
forted him  and  herself  by  saying,  stroking  his 
unwounded  cheek. 

The  surgeon,  behind  her  back,  telegraphed  a 
mournful  contradiction  to  Miss  Darcy  and  her 
companion.  He  had  a  minute's  talk  with  them 
upon  the  steps  as  the  gentlemen  were  leaving. 
Miss  Darcy  meant  to  stay  all  night.  "  That 
sister  is  the  main  support  of  the  family,  you 
say?"  he  interrogated,  with  unprofessional  in- 
terest. 

"  She  is.  She  educates  this,  the  only  brother, 
also." 

"He  will  have  to  finish  his  course  at  an  asy- 
lum for  the  blind,  I  fear,  if  he  receive  any  fur- 
ther schooling.  There  is  scarcely  a  possibility 
that  he  will  ever  see  again.  The  sight  of  one 
eye  has  gone— probably  that  of  the  other." 


CHAPTER    III. 

A  WEEK  had  passed  since  Albert  received 
his  hurt.  Phemie,  coming  home  a  few  minutes 
lat,er  than  was  her  custom,  found  him  already 
•impatient  for  her  arrival.      Intense  pain  and 


inflammation,  and  the  remedies  used  to  lessen 
these,  had  changed  him  greatly  in  seven  days. 
He  lay  on  the  bed  in  his  mother's  chamber, 
wrapped  in  a  many-flowered  dressing-gown 
which  had  been  Charlotte's  in  their  opulent 
days — a  wadded  silk  affair,  used  now  at  such 
seasons  only  as  whoever  chanced  to  be  the  in- 
valid of  the  household  lay  in  state,  and  these 
were  brief  periods  where  each  one  had  her  liv- 
ing to  earn. 

"How  fine  we  are,  to-night!"  said  Phemie, 
laying  her  cold  fingers  upon  the  scarred  fore- 
head, and  stooping  to  kiss  him.  "You  look 
like  a  young  Bashaw  with — let  me  see  how 
many  tails  !"  pretending  to  count  the  attenu- 
ated palm-leaves  curling  over  the  fabric,  like 
lean  caterpillars  intent  upon  biting  their  own 
spines. 

The  boy's  wan  visage  brightened  momenta- 
rily into  a  laugh,  but  subsided  quickly  into  the 
sad  wistfulness  it  was  beginning  to  wear  habit- 
ually—a look  it  cut  Phemie's  heart  to  see.  She 
had  noted  it  many  times  as  inseparable  from 
the  countenances  of  the  blind. 

"I  weary  more  and  more  for  you,  Phemie, 
dear !  The  day  seems  terribly,  insupportably 
long  without  you.  Mother  and  Olive  are  kind- 
ness itself,  but  Oily  is  busy  all  day  with  other 
matters,  and  mother  is  so  low-spirited  about 
me  that  her  conversation  depresses,  rather  than 
cheers  me.  Lottie  is  home  by  five  o'clock,  and 
does  her  part  nobly — too  well — for  she  is  hoarse 
as  a  raven  and  quite  spent  in  breath  by  the 
time  school  is  out,  and  I  don't  like  to  ask  her  to 
read,  much  less  talk  to  me.  So,  I  lie  here  and 
think,  think,  think  !  until  my  brain  whirls." 

"Poor  brain!"  Phemie  had  tossed  off  her 
sack  and  hat,  and  drawn  the  tired  head  to 
her  shoulder,  running  her  fingers  through  his 
hair,  and  chafing  his  temples.  "It  ought  to 
take  a  holiday.  It  has  done  good  work  in  its 
day — not  a  long  day,  either." 

The  boy  caught  her  up,  quickly  and  patheti- 
cally. "And  now — now  the  night  cometh,  in 
which  no  man  can  work — a  night  of  years, 
Phemie  I  It  had  better  be  the  darkness  of  the 
grave ;  I  should  burden  nobody  there.  Oh !" — 
sobs  breaking  up  the  naanly  tone  he  would 
have  used  throughout  the  review  of  his  condi- 
tion— "It  was  my  fondest  hope  to  make  for 
myself  a  name  in  the  world  and  a  home  for 
you.  Now,  I  can  never  repay  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me — must  hang,  a  dead 
weight  upon  your  hands — you,  a  woman,  and 
I  a  man  !  I  wish  my  brains  had  been  blown 
out  along  with  my  eyes  !" 

"  Bertie  !  my  treasure  !  you  shall  not  talk  of 
such  dreadful  things  !  Should  your  sight  never 
be  restored — and  mind  1  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  it  may  not  be  !  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  there  are  many  avenues  of 
learning  and  usefulness  open  to  the  blind.  I 
have  fancied  often  that  the  mind  works  better 
in  the  dark.     You  have  noticed  this  yourself, 
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dear.    Let  us  leave  the  future  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.     He  will  do  what  is  best  for  us." 

Albert  writhed  fretfully.  "Not  that  tack, 
Phemie !  I  broke  out  upon  mother,  to-day, 
with  a  touch  of  the  feeling  I  have  expressed  to 
you,  and  she  talked  to  me  for  an  hour  about 
the  judgments  sent  upon  people  for  their  sins, 
and  about  the  fli-e  that  never  dieth,  and  other 
enlivening  topics  that  are  only  fit  to  comfort 
people  who  have  never  suffered,  when  they  be- 
moan their  neighbor's  misfortunes.  I  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  the  loss  of  my  eyes,  I  suppose, 
as  she  says,  but  I  am  not !" 

"Hush,  darling!  you  are  speaking  irreve- 
rently of  awful  themes  !"  He  could  not  see  the 
solemn  light  in  her  eyes,  but  the  inflections  of 
her  voice  checked  his  reckless  murmurs.  "Our 
dear  mother  is  a  good  woman,  a  humble  Chris- 
tian, but  her  piety  is  tinctured  with  the  melan- 
choly which  is  her  favorite  state  of  mind.  I 
verily  believed,  when  I  was  a  child,  that  the  Al- 
mighty was  not  only  indifferent,  but  even  averse 
to  my  salvation.  I  think  mother  has  never 
grown  from  under  the  shadow  of  that  idea. 
Whereas,  the  truth — if  His  Word  is  to  be  be- 
lieved— is  that  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish.  His  loving  '  Come  !'  is  to  all  who  will 
hear  and  accept.  Don't  fall  into  the  habit  of 
suspecting  His  love  and  goodness,  dearest ! 
You  can  have  no  worse  preparation  for  the 
battle  of  Life  than  doubts  of  your  Leader,  no 
better  than  the  persuasion  that  he  chastens  re- 
luctantly ;  that,  if  he  conducts  you  through 
rough  paths,  it  is  because  they  are  safest ;  that 
in  the  bright  hereafter,  you  shall  know  the  pur- 
pose and  bearing  of  every  step  you  have  taken. 
Else,  the  word  *  Father'  would  be  a  misnomer. 
I  am  a  wayward,  erring  child,  Bertie,  but  in 
all  my  wanderings,  I  try  to  remember  this.  It 
is  my  creed — a  meagre  one,  maybe,  but  it  helps 
me.  Having  finished  my  sermon,  I  mean  to 
take  you  down  stairs  and  give  you  your  supper, 
like  a  gentleman  of  high  degree.  Will  your 
Bashawship  be  pleased  to  lean  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  accept  the  additional  support  of  my 
unworthy  arm  about  your  august  waist?" 

"You  are  better  than  any  preacher!"  said 
the  boy,  between  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  "  If  you 
were  always  with  me,  I  should  never  com- 
plain, I  think." 

"I  will  never  leave  you,  dear,  until  you  can 
take  care  of  yourself — except  when  duty  calls 
me  from  you  for  a  few  hours,"  Phemie  engaged, 
promptly.  "Our  home  shall  always  be  the 
same.  Here  we  are,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  step.  I  Avill  not  let  you 
fall." 

"Neither  Mr.  Hart  nor  Miss  Darcy  has 
called,  or  sent  to  inquire  about  me,  to-day," 
said  Albert,  when  he  had  eaten  his  supper, 
served  up  by  Phemie  while  the  others  ate  theirs 
in  the  dining-room. 

"  That  is  not  because  they  have  not  thought 
of  you  or  do  not  like  you,"  was  the  response. 


"They  have  been  most  attentive  ;  the  kindest 
of  the  many  friends  this  accident  has  developed. 
You  should  be  very  proud  and  glad  that  such 
a  host  of  people  are  interested  in  you,  Bertie. 
I  am,  for  your  sake.  Our  matchless  Miss 
Darcy  has  outdone  herself.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  she  and  I  have  had  our  first  quarrel  over 
her  determination  to  charge  herself  with  the 
expenses  of  your  education  ?  She  will  have  it 
that  she  was,  in  some  sort,  to  blame  for  the 
accident." 

"She  was  not!"  interrupted  Albert.  "It 
was  my  impatience.  She  put  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  to  pull  me  back  when  I  stooped  to  look 
into  the  crucible  ;  I  felt  it,  and  heard  her  say  : 
'Take  care !'  " 

"I  know  I  I  told  her  there  was  no  need  of 
her  assistance  in  this  case,  and  I  mean  to  have 
my  way.  But  she  has  a  great,  warm  heart, 
hasn't  she?  And  I  am  exceedingly  desirous 
to  see  and  thank  your  Mr.  Hart  for  his  visits 
and  gifts." 

"  I  wish  you  could  !"  She  had  foreseen  that 
the  remark  would  enliven  him.  "You  will 
like  one  another  at  sight.  It  is  strange  you  did 
not  notice  him  the  night  I  was  hurt." 

"  I  had  eyes  only  for  you,  my  precious  boy !" 

Phemie  was  lavish  of  caresses  to  no  one  ex- 
cept her  brother.  She  fed  him  upon  them  and 
fond  words  now  whenever  he  was  left  to  her 
nursing, 

"He  is  one  of  Miss  Darcy's  committee,  you 
know,"  said  Albert.  "  His  voice  was  the  first 
I  heard  when  I  came  to  my  senses.  He  said  : 
'My  brave  lad!'  instead  of  what  everybody 
else  was  groaning  and  sighing,  'Poor  boy!' 
Afterward  he  called  me,  'My  man,'  and  'My 
noble  fellow  !'  I  detest  patronage  ;  and  he 
and  Miss  Darcy  were  the  only  persons  about 
me  who  did  not  play  the  condescending  patrons 
from  the  moment  I  was  knocked  down  to  that  in 
which  I  was  put  into  the  carriage.  And  when 
he  comes  to  see  me  now,  he  talks  as  if  he  were 
one  man  and  I  another.  The  fruits  and  ices 
he  has  sent  have  been  accompanied  by  his 
card,  as  if  he  considered  me  his  equal.  He  is 
going  to  drop  in  some  day  when  I  am  better 
and  read  to  me." 

"Maybe,  then,  you  don't  care  to  hear  me  read 
awhile  now,  instead  of  tiring  yourself  talk- 
ing, ' '  said  Phemie,  playfully.  ' '  Your  tongue  is 
apt  to  run  too  fast  when  Mr.  Hart  is  your  theme. 
I  shall  grow  jealous,  soon,  if  you  do  not  moder- 
ate your  transports.  To  show  that  I  am  not, 
just  yet,  I  am  going  to  entertain  you  with  one 
of  his  books.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  book-merchant,  is  it  not  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  needs  a  bookkeeper.  I  shall  apply  for  the 
post  when  he  does.  Here  is  my  creed  set  forth 
in  verse,  and  so  beautifully  as  to  shame  my  halt- 
ing prose,"  she  went  on  to  say,  dropping  her 
bantering  tone  as  she  found  the  poem  she  was 
seeking. 

The  volume  was  one  of  Whitticr's,  and  her 
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selection  was  his  noble  *' Psalm."  Her  voice 
was  a  mellow  contralto,  her  enunciation  roundly 
distinct,  her  emphasis  just  and  earnest.  Al- 
bert, absorbed  in  listening,  as  she  was  in  reading, 
lieard  no  more  than  did  she  the  slight  bustle  in 
the  entry  that  should  have  notified  them  of  the 
approach  of  intruders.  It  was  Olive  who  un- 
closed the  parlor  door,  and  would  have  inter- 
rupted her  sister,  had  not  a  beseeching  gesture 
from  her  comi^anion  stayed  her.  Phemie's 
profile  was  toward  them,  and  her  accents  were 
slow  and  devout  as  she  read  : — 

"  '  All  as  G-od  wills  who  wisely  heeds 
To  give,  or  to  withhold. 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 
Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  ! 

" '  Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  my  erring  track ; — 
That  Avheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved 
His  chastening  turned  me  back.' " 

Practical  Oily,  if  she  had  "noticed  particu- 
larly," could  have  discerned  some  difference  in 
Phemie's  manner  of  rendering  these  and  her 
reading  the  penultimate  verse  of  the  poem. 
But,  somewhat  impatient  at  her  detention  in 
the  gusty  passage,  and  embarrassed  at  the 
silent  halt  upon  the  parlor-threshold,  she  was 
not  "noticing,"  only  wishing  "Phemie  would 
hurry  up  and  get  through."  Olive's  own  pri- 
vate belief  was  that  the  visitor  hesitated  to 
enter  because  he  fancied  the  brother  and  sister 
were  engaged  in  their  evening  devotions,  of 
which  this  hymn  was  a  part.  However  this 
might  be,  the  gentleman  did  "notice,"  and 
wonder  at  the  liquid  melody  of  the  tones  that 
dwelt  lovingly  uj)on  each  word  : — 

"  'That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 

Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 

And  all  the  angels  of  its  strife 

Slow  rounding  into  calm.''  " 

"That  is  delicious,  Bertie!"  said  Phemie, 
repeating  the  last  line,  softly  and  musingly. 

"  That  is  not  poetry  at  any  rate,"  thought 
Olive.  "Thank  gracious  she  has  finished  the 
tiresome  thing!"  and  she  pushed  the  door 
widely  open. 

Phemie  arose — not  in  confused  haste — but  in 
quiet  self-possession,  her  book  closed  upon  her 
finger,  and  beheld  the  stranger  who  had  acted 
as  Clara  Mallory's  escort  at  the  meeting  of  the 
estranged  school-fellows. 

"My  sister  Euphemia,  Mr.  Hart!"  uttered 
Olive,  formally,  and  straightway  disappeared, 
glad  of  the  opportunity. 

The  guest,  having  at  his  first  visit  to  the 
house,  recognized  in  the  sister  of  his  jyrotecfe 
the  "superb"  bookkeeper  who  had  won  his 
admiration  in  the  fancy  store,  was  not  surprised 
at  the  encounter,  and  Phemie,  who  was,  was 
helped  to  conceal  this  by  his  easy,  cordial  saluta- 
tion of  her  as  the  principal  nurse  of  his  young 
favorite.  * '  Who  is  looking  better  to-night !"  he 
Haid,  taking  the  eager  hand  stretched  toward 


him  from  the  sofa.  "A  judicious  course  of 
Whittieris  a  capital  tonic.  Miss  liowland." 

In  five  minutes  they  were  talking  together 
like  old  friends,  Albert  enjoying  the  meeting 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected to  do. 

Whittier's  "Psalm"  inevitably  suggested 
Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  and  this  led  to 
a  critical  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Hart,  as  an  admirer  of  the  Quaker  poet, 
must,  i^erforce  of  his  zeal  to  establish  his 
merits,  take  the  volume  from  the  young  lady 
and  read  divers  choice  passages.  Phemie 
thought  she  had  seldom  heard  finer  reading — a 
trifle  theatrical,  perhaps,  to  an  ear  unaccus- 
tomed to  parlor  elocutionists,  but  very  pleasing 
and  striking,  nevertheless.  They  were  at  no 
loss  for  topics  of  common  interest,  when  this 
one  was  dismissed.  Of  course,  as  she  said  to 
herself  afterward,  it  was  not  a  notable  occur- 
rence with  him  to  meet  with  a  tolerably  intel- 
ligent girl  who  loved  poetry  and  eloquence, 
and  had  a  smattering  of  certain  sciences.  The 
interview  was,  to  him,  one  of  many.  To  her,  it 
was  an  event.  Her  intellect  thirsted  for  such 
oftentimes.  One  class  of  her  mental  powers 
did  the  work  of  her  daily  life,  and  this  was 
the  more  ignoble.  Her  longings  after  loftier 
attainments  in  knowledge,  her  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Literature,  were 
nourished  secretly  and  so  scantily  she  feared, 
sometimes,  they  would  perish  utterly. 

Mr.  Hart  was  unfeignedly  interested  in  the 
new  acquaintance  brought  thus  oddly  to  his 
notice.  He  had  known  scores  of  pretty  women 
in  his  time,  and  dozens  of  brilliant  talkers  who 
were  seldom  i^retty.  He  had  never  before,  if 
his  memory  served  him  aright,  met  one  so 
handsome  and  sprightly  as  this  daughter  of 
the  working-classes.  She  doubtless  owed  both 
sense  and  beauty  to  the  circumstance  of  her 
father's  having  been  a  gentleman,  and  herself 
having  been  born  in  a  different  sphere  from 
that  which  she  now  occupied,  but  marvellous 
shares  of  resolution  and  genuine  love  of  learn- 
ing must  have  combined  to  urge  her  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  which  she  had  evidently 
mastered— not  dipped  into.  Ardent,  without 
being  hasty,  thorough,  yet  not  dull,  the  work- 
ings of  her  mind  interested  him  and  incited  him 
to  bring  forth  the  best  treasures  of  his.  If 
these  matched  hers  only  as  paste  simulates  the 
egleam  of  the  diamond,  Phemie  did  not  detect 
it.  She  had  early  been  bound  down  by  mean 
and  harassing  cares,  the  what  to  drink,  to  eat, 
and  to  wear,  or,  more  truly,  how  to  procure 
the  money  that  represented  these,  had  been 
set  for  her  consideration  when  other  girls  were 
studying,  with  a  lively  sense  of  practical  im- 
portance, the  phases  of  masculine  character 
presented  to  them  in  society.  Her  sketches  of 
human  nature  were  made  in  a  totally  different 
school  from  that  to  which  this  hero  of  Albert's 
belonged.     The  cant  of  trade  was  familiar  to 
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her  as  her  alphabet,  and  recalling  her  father's 
oft-reiterated  prognostications  of  ruin  and 
ceaseless  desires  for  wealth  during  the  latter 
months  of  his  life,  she  believed  that  all  men 
talked  it.  Mr.  Hart,  who  lived  among  books, 
and  knew  live  authors,  and  talked  about  books 
of  travel,  history,  biography,  and  poetry,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  did  of  laces,  ribbons,  velvets,  and 
profits — was  a  new  revelation. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ANTIQUITY  OF  KISSING. 

That  kissing  is  a  custom  of  remote  antiquity 
appears  from  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxvii.  26), 
when  Isaac  kissed  his  son  Jacob.  This  kiss  is 
remarkable  as  the  first  recorded  in  history.  In- 
deed, the  Bible  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  kisses. 
We  have  the  kiss  of  homage  in  Esther  v.  2  ;  of 
subjection  in  1st  Samuel  x.  1 ;  of  reconciliatiop 
in  2d  Samuel  xiv.  33  ;  of  valediction  in  Ruth  i. 
14  ;  of  approbation  in  Psalms  ii.  12  ;  of  humble 
gratitude  in  Luke  vii.  38  ;  of  welcome  in  Exo- 
dus xviii.  7  ;  of  love  and  joy  in  Genesis  xxix. 
11 ;  of  sorrow  in  Acts  xx.  37  ;  of  peace  in  Romans 
xvi.  16 ;  and  of  idolatrous  reverence  in  Hosea 
xii.  2.  There  are  also  spiritual  kisses,  as  in 
Canticles  i.  2  ;  and  hypocritical  kisses,  as  in  2d 
Samuel  xv.  5.  Kisses  are  also  traitorous,  such 
as  Joab  to  Amasa,  when  he  kissed  and  then 
slew  (2  Samuel  xx.  9)  ;  and  that  of  Judas  to 
Christ,  when  he  kissed  and  then  betrayed.  It 
was  customary  to  kiss  the  mouth  and  also  the 
beard,  which  latter  is  still  practised  by  the 
Arabs.  Kissing  the  hand  is  not  Biblical.  Kiss- 
ing the  feet  was  an  expression  of  lowly  and 
tender  regard,  in  Luke  vii.  38.  We  are  told 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
wept  sore  at  Paul's  departure,  "fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him."  The  kiss  of  peace  was 
an  apostolic  custom,  and  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  rites  in  the  eucharistic  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
is  omitted  on  Good  Friday. 

Among  heathen  nations  it  was  usual  to  throw 
kisses  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  also 
to  the  images  of  the  Gods,  fearful  of  touching 
them  with  profane  lips.  Kissing  hands  is  first 
heard  of  among  the  Persians.  Xenophon  re- 
lates that  it  was  customary  for  them  to  kiss 
whomsoever  they  honored.  Kissing  the  feet 
of  a  prince  was  a  token  of  subjection,  and  was 
at  times  carried  so  far  that  the  print  of  the 
feet  received  the  kiss,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  the  very  dust  became  sacred  by  the 
royal  tread.  When  Demosthenes  was  carried 
into  a  temple,  he  kissed  his  own  hand  by  way 
of  adoration ;  and  when  supplicating  the  Ro- 
mans for  peace,  the  Carthagenian  ambassa- 
dors kissed  the  feet  of  the  Council.  The  kiss 
of  homage,  the  character  of  which  is  not  indi- 
cated in  the  Bible,  was  probably  upon  the 
forehead,   expressive  of  high  respect,   which 


was  formerly,  if  not  now,  in  use  among  the 
Bedouins. 

The  Rabbins,  in  the  falsely  delicate  spirit 
which  animated  much  of  what  they  wrote,  did 
not  permit  more  than  three  kinds  of  kisses — 
those  of  reverence,  of  reception,  and  of  dej^ar- 
ture.  Kissing  the  foot  has  been  enacted  by 
the  sovereign  pontiff's  as  a  mark  of  respect 
since  the  eighth  century.  It  was  first  paid 
to  Pope  Constantino  by  the  Emperor  Justin- 
ian, on  his  entry  into  Constantinople.  When 
the  ceremony  takes  place  the  Pope  wears  a 
slipper,  embroider<id  with  a  cross,  which  is 
kissed  (and  not  the  toe,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved). Recently  Protestants  have  not  been 
required  to  do  so — a  slight  inclination  of  the 
knee  being  merely  exj)ected. 

As  an  act  of  ordinary  salutation  the  kiss  is 
still  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  the  East.  It  was  interchanged  by  the  early 
Christians,  in  their  assemblies,  as  a  token  of 
their  love  to  one  another,  and  took  place  just 
prior  to  the  communion,  when  (according  to 
the  Hebrew  practice,  and  the  still  existing  cus- 
tom of  oriental  churches)  the  men  and  women 
sat  apart,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given  by  the 
men  to  the  men,  and  by  the  women  to  the 
women.  However,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
have  vanished  which  gave  propriety  and  em- 
l^hasis  to  such  an  expression  of  brotherly  love 
and  Christian  friendship.  It  was  also  for  a 
mark  ofrespect  among  our  forefathers,  that 
for  one  person  to  write  or  say  that  he  "kissed 
the  hand"  of  another,  was  a  formulary  of 
equivalent  import  with  the  expression  of  obe- 
dience and  servitude  with  which  our  commu- 
nications and  intercourse  with  the  world  are 
now  usually  attended.  To  this  frequent  allu- 
sion is  made  by  Shakespeare  and  the  dramatic 
poets. 


A  CONTRAST. 

BY  MARGARET  WILSON. 

A  trembling  form  is  standing  at  the  window ; 

A  pale,  sad  face  leans  'gainst  the  window  pane  ; 
Lips,  white  as  lilies,  in  the  moonbeams  swaying, 

Moan,  as  remorse  thrusts  through  both  heart  and 
brain. 
He  hath  been  sowing  on  Ambition's  mountains, 

Whose  arid  summits  seek  the  sky  in  vain, 
Proudly  the  path,  which  love  made  bright,  forsaken, 

And  hence  this  anguish  deep,  and  heartfelt  pain. 

"Within,  a  fair  face  rests  upon  the  pillow, 

Flushed,  like  the  young  rose,  in  the  tender  rain  j 
Upon  the  brow  a  holy  calm  is  resting. 

Her  soul  seems  listening  to  some  rapt  refrain. 
She  hath  been  sowing  on  the  fields  of  duty. 

In  sore  affliction,  dropping  tears,  like  rain  : 
And  hence  this  passing  peace,  this  blessed  slumber, 

This  perfect  freedom  from  the  stings  of  pain. 


A  MAN  who  gives  his  children  habits  of  in- 
dustry provides  for  them  better  than  by  giving 
them  a  fortune. 
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THE  REVOLT  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

A  LESSON  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY   PATIKNCK   PRICE. 
I. 

"THEN"  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  you  your  week's  notice  !" 

As  Mrs.  Youngbride  said  this,  just  after 
breakfast,  having  giving  Biddy,  cook,  directions 
against  which  that  official  rebelled,  she  left 
the  kitchen,  fearing  a  storm.  She  trusted  for 
dinner  to  what  the  dii  monores  of  the  kitchen 
should  please,  and  a  bootless  trust  it  was. 

The  dinner,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  exe- 
crable, and  execrably  served.  The  husband 
was  a  man  of  amiable  temper,  and  wonderful 
discretion ;  and  checked  his  young  wife,  who 
would  else  have  gone  into  a  long  discussion  of 
her  difficulties  with  the  kitchen  cabinet.  The 
waiting  maid,  who  had  expected  to  have  a  full 
budget  to  report  to  Biddy,  in  the  kitchen,  as 
usual,  could  only  state  her  inferences  and 
deductions.  These  were,  that  the  gentleman 
had  decidedly  reproved  his  wdfe  for  giving  the 
cook  her  notice  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  said 
notice  would  be  revoked ;  and  that  Biddy  might 
demand  increased  wages  if  she  remained,  and 
would  be  a  fool  if  she  did  not  do  so.  And 
so  in  the  kitchen  a  rebellious  conclave  was 
held.  Waiting-maid  resolved  upon  an  increase. 
Chambermaid  ditto.  And  that  included  the 
whole  force. 

What  the  lady  and  her  husband  did  say  to 
each  other,  when  their  natural  enemies,  the 
servants,  were  all  out  of  hearing,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  relate.  Its  tenor,  however,  may 
be  guessed  by  what  followed.  The  husband 
had  left  the  house  ;  and  Biddy,  cook,  was  sail- 
ing out,  dressed  in  her  best,  without  the  for- 
mality of  stating  her  gracious  intentions.  Her 
mistress  called  her,  and  said  : — 

"  Here  are  your  wages,  including  the  coming 
week  ;  and  the  sooner  you  leave  the  house  the 
better." 

"But,  ma'am,  you  have  not  got  a  new  cook 
yet,  ma'am  ;  and  I  have  not  got  a  new  place." 

"  The  first  is  my  business,  and  the  second  is 
your  own." 

"But  won't  I  stay  here,  ma'am,  till  I  get  a 
new  situation?" 

"  Indeed  you  won't,  if  I  can  helj)  it." 

"  But  where  will  I  go,  then  ?" 

"That  is  your  look  out,  and  not  mine.  I 
shall  not  endure  your  impertinence  for  a  whole 
week,  or  suffer  you  to  make  use  of  my  house 
for  your  new  base  of  operations." 

^^ Base,  is  it?  Base!  Sure,  if  there's  any 
law  or  justice  in  the  land,  I  '11  take  it !" 

Bridget  did  not  understand  the  terms,  how- 
ever well  she  might  the  operations  of  "stra- 
tegy." So  she  departed  in  high  diidgeon.  But 
she  had  good  fortune,  and  soon  returned,  all 
smiles  and  compliments.     "  Sure  I  have  found 


a  place,  ma'am,  and  will  leave  in  the  morn, 
ma'am,  and  we  '11  part  good  friends,  ma'am, 
and  forget  and  forgive,  ma'am." 

"Very  glad  to  hear  it,  Bridget,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  as  you  should  in  your  new  place, 
and  not  be  dismissed  for  impertinence  and 
slovenliness." 

"That's  what  I  never  was  yet,  ma'am," 
said  Bridget,  bridling.  "  The  best  of  folks  may 
have  a  tiff,  sometimes.  I  'm  soon  up,  and  it 's 
soon  over." 

"  Very  well,  Bridget,"  said  Mrs.  Youngbride, 
vol  ling  to  dismiss  her,  without  altercation. 
But  Bridget  was  not  done  yet. 

"I  'm  to  go  to  Mrs.  Brown's,  ma'am." 

The  lady  was  cogitating  within  herself 
whether  she  ought  not  to  put  her  friend  Mrs. 
Brown  on  her  guard,  but  concluded  it  was 
unnecessary.  Bridget  was  honest,  as  honesty 
is  regarded  among  her  class  ;  and  Mrs.  Brown 
might  find  out  her  faults  at  her  leisure.  But 
Biddy  was  not  disposed  to  be  content  with  any 
such  negative  proceeding. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Brown  said, 
ma'am,  that  she  would  take  a  line  from  you, 
ma'am,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  give  you  a  recom- 
mendation?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Bridget,  her  face  lighting 
up ;  "  that 's  it,  a  bit  of  writin',  if  you  please." 

"And  not  a  bit  of  anything  of  that  sort  will 
you  get  from  me,  Bridget,  unless  you  want  a 
certificate  that  you  are  so  intolerable  that  I  am 
glad  to  be  rid  of  you,  on  any  terms." 

Terrible  was  the  wrath  of  Bridget.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  report  her  harangue,  com- 
mencing vnth  threats  and  terminating  with  a 
penitent  and  doleful  whining:  "Would  she 
ruin  a  poor  body  who  had  only  her  characther 
and  her  hands  to  depend  on  ?" 

But  the  lady  was  inflexible.  And  she  was 
none  the  less  determined,  when  she  found  that 
Biddy's  fellow-servants  took  sides  yv\W\  her. 
Waiter  and  chambermaid  gave  notice,  and 
were  summarily  discharged  ;  and  the  husband 
and  wife  actually  took  breakfast  alone  in  the 
house  next  morning.  After  breakfast  a  little 
search  enabled  the  lady  to  secure  a  temporary 
assistant  in  a  good-natured  but  not  very  effi- 
cient person  who  had  served  them  before  in 
similar  straits.  They  declared  that  her  awk- 
wardness was  rather  amusing  than  otherwise. 

"Now,"  said  the  husband,  "you  must  look 
for  new  servants." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not,"  said  the  lady.  "There 
is  just  the  difficulty.  They  think  themselves 
in  too  much  demand.     They  must  look  for  me." 

The  gentleman  was  amused.  That  was  pre- 
cisely his  opinion  too.  But  wise  husbands  do 
not  volunteer  advice  in  domestic  matters.  Very 
soon  the  door-bell  rang.  Mrs.  Y.  answered  it 
herself.  A  fierce-looking  termagant  desired  to 
see  the  "Missis." 

"You  do  see  her." 
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"  And  isn't  it  a  shame,  now,  that  the  likes  of 
you  should  be  running  to  the  door  !  You  will 
be  wanting  a  waiter,  and,  I  am  tould,  a  cook. 
I  've  lived  in  the  best  places,  and  I  've  had  the 
best  wages.  Have  you  a  range,  ma'am,  and 
proper  convaniences  ?" 

"  Who  sent  you  here  ?" 

"I  came  from  the  office,  ma'am  ;  they  tould 
me  of  you  there,  and  I  thought  I  would  see  if 
the  place  suited  me. ' ' 

"I  don't  think  you  will  suit  the  place.  You 
raiay  go  back  to  the  office  and  tell  them  that 
when  I  want  their  services  I  will  let  them 
know. ' ' 

"  But  sure  your  name  is  in  their  books." 

"And  sure  I  did  not  put  it  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Y.,  now  determined  to  close  the  conference, 
and  shutting  the  door  in  the  woman's  face. 


II. 

A  GREAT  institution  is  the  "office."  It 
represents,  in  Biddy-dom,  all  the  power  of  the 
State,  and  is  moreover  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 
The  custom  of  other  places  is  here  reversed, 
and  the  servant  is  the  mistress.  She  sits 
enthroned,  waiting  to  receive  the  homage  of 
dependent  and  tributary  housekeepers.  The 
nominal  head  of  the  establishment  is  tolerated 
only  as  the  advocate  and  pleader  for  the  un- 
fortunate employers,  who  come  here  desiring 
humbly  the  gracious  condescension  of  the 
kitchen  queens. 

.Great  records  are  the  "books  of  the  office." 
The  memoranda  of  the  detective  police  do  not 
contain  more  curious  and  minute  particulars  of 
* '  suspected  persons. ' '  The  entries  in  the  books 
are  made  in  a  kind  of  professional  cipher  which 
the  "  office"  only  understands.  All  housekeep- 
ers and  employers  are,  in  this  kitchen  police 
department,  classed  as  "suspicious,"  and  the 
"office"  is  in  league  with  the  worshipful  sister- 
hood who  spend  on  its  chairs  and  benches  their 
leisure  hours.  And  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
"office"  to  keep  these  clients  off  the  premises, 
though  they  retain  their  situations  only  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  The  more  charges  the  more 
perquisites,  and  the  "  office,"  with  even-handed 
justice,  mulcts  both  Biddy  and  mistress.  If  you 
ask  how  Mrs.  Y.  came  in  their  books  so  soon 
after  the  rebellion  took  j^lace,  the  answer  is  easy. 
When  Biddy  went  for  a  "  situation,"  of  course 
her  deposition,  without  her  special  intention, 
was  "taken  down,"  and  all  the  vacancies  in 
Mrs.  Y.'s  household  were  noted,  together  with 
such  circumstances  as  would  guide  the  "office," 
in  proflting  by  the  domestic  discomfiture  of  the 
unlucky  housekeeper.  These  are  the  events 
on  which  "offices"  grow  fat;  and  it  is  more 
than  suspected  that  they  promote  rebellions, 
in  order,  like  knavish  peace-disturbers,  to  grow 
rich  by  the  confusion  of  other  people. 
No  housekeeper  who  has  once  encountered 


an  "office"  in  full  battle  array,  cares  to  do  so 
a  second  time,  if  she  can  help  it.  So  Mrs.  Y. 
was  determined  not  again  to  face  such  a  battery. 
All  her  servants  hitherto  had  come  from  such 
sources,  and  she  had  employed  enough  of  the 
sort.  As  she  would  not  go  to  the  mountain, 
the  mountain,  reversing  Mahomet's  exi)erience, 
came  to  her.  She  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
shutting  the  door  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  appli- 
cants during  the  first  day.  Her  hu.sband,  as 
yesterday's  "baked  meats  did  coldly  furnish 
forth"  the  dinner-table,  was  suriDrised,  but 
more  amused  at  her  account  of  proceedings. 
He  inquired  if  with  so  many  applications 
she  did  not  consider  herself  as  sufficiently 
"sought." 

"Not  yet,"  she  said.  "I  am  a  little  coy,  as 
you  may  remember.  Do  not  come  home  to 
dinner  to-morrow  till  seven  o'clock." 

"I  am  all  obedience.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"Don't  ask.  And  don't  come  to  see.  lam 
not  at  home  to  any  callers.  Like  Mrs,  Gar- 
gery,  I  am  on  a  rampage,  and  if  you  value  your 
peace,  keep  out  of  it.  Send  up  your  porter 
from  the  store,  if  you  can  spare  him." 

And  verily  she  was  on  a  rampage.  With  a 
supplementary  force,  enlisted  somewhere  by 
her  day-woman,  she  turned  every  dust-hole  on 
the  premises  inside  out  from  attic  to  cellar. 
Besoms,  brooms,  mops  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  kitchen  department,  larder  and  pan- 
tries were  so  turned  up  as  they  had  never  been 
before.  All  the  damaged,  battered,  bruised, 
and  dirty  utensils  were  cast  out,  or  distributed 
as  perquisites  to  the  women  who  had  officiated 
in  the  cleansing  process ;  and  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon Mrs.  Youngbride  was  ready  to  rest  on 
her  laurels.  All  the  day  long  the  door-bell 
had  jingled  in  vain.  The  ringers  who  had  an 
"office"  look  about  them  were  permitted  to 
ring  at  their  leisure,  and  all  other  apj)licants 
were  turned  civilly  away.  It  was  a  day  of 
triumph  ;  and  Mrs.  Y.  felt  like  a  heroic  com- 
mander who  has  sustained  a  siege,  and  success- 
fully repelled  all  attacks. 

The  dinner  was  a  success.  It  was  a  perfect 
treat  for  an  epicure,  and  her  liege-lord,  who  had 
a  little  weakness  in  that  direction,  asked  her 
how  she  contrived  to  get  it  xip. 

"I  did  not,"  she  answered.  "It  came  from 
the  restaurant." 

"Good  again!"  he  shouted.  "But  can  we 
do  this  every  day?" 

"Wait  and  see.  I  am  not  done  yet.  You  are 
not  to  come  to-morrow  until  seven,  again." 

On  the  morrow  Mrs.  Youngbride  made  a  sor- 
tie from  her  citadel,  leaving  her  sister,  whose 
aid  she  had  now  secured,  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
rison. She  went  to  the  "office?"  Not  she. 
She  went  to  a  kitchen  furnishing  store,  and  in- 
vested judiciously  in  half  a  hundred  of  those 
really  ingenious  contrivances  Avhich  true  houso- 
keepers  can  make  use  of,  but  rough  Biddies 
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only  destroy.  At  an  early  hour  they  were  all 
in  place,  and  many  of  them  were  in  operation. 
And  at  seven  a  little  dinner  was  ready  to  Avhich 
Lucullus  might  have  been  invited. 

"Better  and  better!"  cried  the  husband. 
"  Where  did  this  dinner  come  from?" 

"Our  own  kitchen,"  she  answered,  "and 
after  dinner  you  shall  have  a  look  at  it." 

"  But  you  and  your  sister  do  not  really  mean 
to  turn  cooks?" 

' '  I  don't  know.  She  could  make  better  wages 
at  it  than  many  a  well  educated  young  lady 
does  at  teaching  ;  and  a  cook's  wage§  and  board 
together  amount  to  a  greater  sum  annually  than 
many  a  parish  pays  its  clergyman.  We  might 
do  a  great  deal  worse  than  turn  cooks." 

After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the  kitchen. 
A  nice  new  oil-cloth  was  on  the -floor  ;  bright 
tins  and  other  utensils,  and  every  possible  con- 
venience which  ingenuity  could  devise  were  in 
the  place.  "Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Y., 
lighting  his  cigar,  and  taking  a  chair,  "  I  could 
toss  you  up  a  supper  here  myself,  fit  for  the 
Queen's  Majesty.  Will  you  have  j^our  oysters 
stewed,  fried,  or  roasted  in  the  shell?" 

'  You  get  up  a  supper  !"  said  his  wife,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Yes,  indeed.  Did  I  not  graduate  at  Yale? 
And  didn't  we  have  nice  little  suppers  there  ? 
Suppers  they  were,  too,  got  up  under  difficul- 
ties ;  and  here  you  have  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, and  more,  too.  I  think  I  will  get 
up  the  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  at  any 
rftte." 

"Do!"  said  his  wife.  And  he  did.  House- 
keeping was  a  rare  frolic  for  two  or  three  days 
longer.  Then  Mrs.  Y.  announced  that  her  new 
servant  was  coming,  and  that  Mr.  Y.  must  keep 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

"One  only?"  he  asked.  "You  discharged 
three." 

"Yes,  and  the  best  day's  work  in  house- 
keeping that  I  ever  did.  I  won't  take  three 
overgrown  creatures  into  my  house  again  to 
overturn  all  my  improvements,  and  destroy 
my  new  kitchen  furniture.  I  shall  take  one  at 
a  time,  and  break  her  in." 

The  one,  when  she  came,  was  a  half-grown 
girl,  who  was  glad  of  a  home,  and  knew  how 
to  prize  it.  Mrs.  Y.  was  head  and  eyes  to  her, 
and  the  small  servant  was  only  hands  and  feet. 
Breakfast  and  tea  were  easy  enough.  Bread 
came  from  the  baker's,  and  about  every  other 
day,  dinner  from  the  restaurant.  And  when 
Mrs.  Y.  gave  an  entertainment,  it  came  from 
the  same  place,  servants  and  all. 

In  a  few  weeks  another  young  girl  was  taken 
on  trial,  and  was  made  to  understand  that  she 
was  the  junior.  The  two,  kept  distinct  as  to 
their  duties,  worked  Avell  together.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  Mrs.  Youngbride  herself 
overseeing  everything,  soon  had  a  trio  of  com- 
p»'tent,  respectful  young  girls  at  work.  Not 
the  least  of  their  wages  was  the  instruction 


they  received.  When  any  cause  removed  one 
from  her  service  she  supplied  her  place  with 
another,  training  them  all,  like  the  members 
of  a  French  theatrical  company,  to  do  what 
they  were  told. 

Her  household  moves  like  clock-work.  She 
has  asserted  her  independence  of  the  "office," 
and  maintains  it.  When  she  happens  to  get 
into  a  temporary  dilemma,  she  can  help  her- 
self, or  find  help,  without  any  difficulty.  There 
are  always  in  cities  women  ready  to  do  a  day's 
turn,  and  glad  of  the  chance,  if  you  will  be 
charitable  enough  to  seek  them  out,  and  keep 
them  in  mind. 

Never  again,  Mrs.  Y.  protests,  will  she  sub- 
mit to  the  imjiertinence  of  a  iJrofessed  cook,  in 
a  small  family,  while  there  is  a  restaurant  left 
in  the  city ;  never  will  she  be  browbeaten  by 
a  laundress,  while  there  are  poor  women  ready 
to  take  her  work  home  ;  never  encounter  the 
assurance  of  thankless  strangers,  while  she  can 
find  poor  young  girls  who  are  glad  to  be  taught 
in  her  kitchen.  Her  husband  says  she  is  a  true 
"sister  of  charity,"  a  "domestic  missionary," 
and  that  her  kitchen  is  a  training-school  of  the 
very  best  kind.  She  certainly  accomplishes 
not  a  little  good,  while  she  secures  her  own 
comfort,  and  that  of  her  household. 


DOES   HE   REMEMBER? 

BY  ANNIE  CHAMBERS  KETCHTTM. 

Does  he  remember  ?    'Twas  a  golden  summer — 
Summer  among  the  proud,  pine-crested  hills. 

Where  the  gay  south-wind — idle,  playful  hummer, . 
Laughed  like  a  truant,  with  the  garrulous  rills. 

Young  vetches,  clambering  up  the  papaws  slender, 
Peeped,  roguish,  like  the  blue  eyes  of  a  child, 

And  'neath  the  white  tent  of  the  blooming  elder 
Stood  the  wake-robin,  like  an  Arab  wild. 

Does  he  remember  1    Nature,  holy  teacher  ! 

Told,  through  each  living  thing,  her  lofty  lore  ; 
But  his  voice  only  answered  the  beseecher 

That  still  had  begged  one  benefaction  more. 

Kind  words  he  spake— kind  words,  though  never 
loving. 

That  o'er  the  billowy  After,  drear  and  blind, 
Came  softly  back,  like  sea-gulls  to  the  roving, 

Telling  of  all  the  green  land  left  behind. 

On  her  young  forehead,  sorrow-sore  and  throbbing, 
She  wears  the  prickly  Calvary  crown  of  fame. 

And  praises  follow  all  her  steps  ;  but,  sobbing. 
Through  the  blank  night  she  breathes  one  hoarded 
name. 

Thinking  how  gladly  she  would  yield  her  title 
To  Fame's  ambrosial  food  and  brilliant  bays, 

If  she  might  feast  her  soul  on  one  requital, 
The  simple  therf-bread  of  his  earnest  praise. 


Leakn  the  value  of  a  man's  words  and  ex- 
pressions, and  you  know  him.  Each  man  has 
a  measure  of  his  own  for  everything.  This  he 
offers  you,  inadvertently,  in  his  words.  He  wlio 
has  a  superlative  for  everything  wants  a  mea- 
sure for  the  great  or  small. 
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TWO  FACES  UNDER  A  HOOD. 

BY   MRS.   HOPKINSON. 

Mabel  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  looking 
sometimes  in  it,  and  oftener  at  the  flowers 
which  Mr.  West  had  just  sent  to  her.  There 
wasn't  much  time  now  to  spare  before  we  broke 
up  for  the  summer,  and  I  was  writing  down  very- 
fast  in  my  journal  some  of  the  things  I  wanted 
to  keep  fresh.  Only  a  fortnight  I  had  been  with 
Mabel,  and  so  many  things  I  had  heard,  seen, 
and  felt !  more  than  in  all  my  life  before.  When 
she  said,  "two  faces  under  a  hood,"  she  was 
looking  at  one  of  her  flowers.  ' '  One  face  under 
two  hoods,  would  be  more  appropriate  to  some 
people,  I  think,"  said  I.  But  Mabel  said,  with 
the  dreamy  smile  she  had  now  most  of  the  time, 
"  Two  faces  and  one  soul !"  I  kept  on  writing 
my  journal,  and  changing  the  proper  names,  so 
as  to  make  this  true  story. 

My  Cousin  Mabel  Ford  is  not  a  beauty, 
strictly  speaking.  She  is  fair  and  ruddy,  wath 
a  large  allowance  of  light-brown  hair,  which 
has  a  natural  wave  almost  amounting  to  curls, 
so  that  whatever  happens  to  her  head,  it  looks 
better  and  better.  Dressed,  with  a  single  rose 
or  a  geranium  sprig,  it  is  charming  ;  undressed, 
and  tossed  over  her  shoulders  in  the  utmost 
abandonment  and  indecorum,  it  is  still  charm- 
ing. With  one  ribbon  or  one  pin,  Mabel  looks 
more  dressed  than  with  the  most  elaborate  coif- 
fure ;  and  with  a  plain  white  muslin,  she  gives 
an  impression  of  a  complete  and  suitable  toilet. 
In  short,  it  is  she  who  adorns  and  becomes 
dress,  and  not  dress  her.  There  are  such  girls, 
we  all  know.  Then  for  eyes,  they  are  a  dark- 
blue  gray,  with  the  fulness  of  the  under  lid, 
which  gives  rare  sweetness  to  the  expression. 
A  French  woman  said,  "Give  me  handsome 
eyes,  and  I  will  do  the  rest  myself."  Nature 
has  not  done  much  besides  for  Mabel,  for  her 
features  are  not  regular,  nor  her  figure  very 
well  proportioned,  yet  she  is  a  pleasant  person 
to  look  at,  and  so  Stuart  West  seemed  to  think 
the  first  evening  I  met  him  at  Aunt  Susan's. 

Stuart  is  six  feet  one  inch  high,  with  narrow 
shoulders,  and  stooping  figure.  Gaunt,  hollow- 
chested,  and  sallow.  A  fair  type  of  an  Ameri- 
can youth.  His  face  has  the  keen,  eager,  busi- 
ness look  of  all  our  men  over  twenty-five. 
The  look  of  a  person  who  has  his  way  to  make 
in  the  world.  Whose  spirit,  so  to  speak,  is 
stripped  and  eager  for  the  fight.  A  quiet  self- 
reliance,  and  a  modest  deference  mingle  in  his 
manner  to  others,  particularly  to  women,  and 
the  last  prevents  the  self-reliance  from  being 
oftensive. 

He  is  not  without  his  good  personal  points, 
of  which  he  makes  the  most.  His  feet  are  al- 
most disproportionately  small,  and  his  hands 
well-shaped,  with  nails  beyond  criticism.  His 
black  eyes  rather  blaze  than  look  at  you,  from 
beneath  his  meeting  brows,  and  when  he  smiles. 
Lis  face  lights  up,  as  a  cavern  does  with  light- 


ning ;  and  the  gloomy,  careful  expression  be- 
comes radiant.  His  teeth  glitter,  too,  with 
regular  beauty  when  his  firm  mouth  parts  over 
them,  and  they  have  a  distinctly  human  and 
intellectual  exjDression.  I  like  to  watch  the 
play  of  people's  mouths,  and  instinctively  look 
there  for  the  meaning  of  words,  rather  than  in 
the  eyes,  which  are  apt  to  overpower  me,  and 
though  it  seems  absurd  that  the  disposition  can 
be  shown  in  the  teeth,  I  cannot  help  disliking 
squirrel  teeth  or  cat's  teeth,  or  wolf's  teeth, 
each  of  which  one  sees  sometimes  in  what  is 
called  a  hiiman  mouth. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  liked 
to  analyze  Stuart's  character  and  expression. 
Now,  they  interest  me  extremely.  But  for  a 
week  after  I  came  to  Aunt  Susan's,  he  was 
only  a  brilliant  vision.  I  remember  the  even- 
ing— indeed,  it  was  not  so  long  ago — when  the 
vision  faded,  the  bubble  burst — and  where  all 
its  bright  prismatic  colors  had  been,  there  re- 
mained one  drop  of  bitter.  Such  drops  do  not 
generally  or  healthfully  exhale  into  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  oftener  they  permeate  the  whole  na- 
ture, and  are  the  "  one  drachm  of  base"  which 
will  always  prevent  me  from  seeing  Stuart  with 
perfect  clearness. 

Now  for  Aunt  Susan.  I  suppose  all  petrified 
l^eople  have  had  some  great  trouble.  Children 
are  never  j)etrified.  So  it  is  likely  auntie  had 
her  story.  But  it  took  more  than  my  art  to 
read  it.  Mabel  sprinkled  the  golden  water  of 
sympathy  over  the  black  stones  that  marked 
the  enchantment  of  her  life,  till  each  one  sprang 
up,  a  young  and  beautiful  cavalier.  I  could 
only  submit  in  silence  to  the  dreary  spell  with 
which  the  old  house  in  Bedford  Street  enchained 
my  youthful  spirit,  and  made  me,  for  the  time, 
as  dull  and  stift'  as  itself.  I  never  knew  Mabel 
until  we  were  both  grown  up  and  she  had  been 
at  Aunt  Susan's  two  years.  Before  then,  I 
only  came  to  Boston  occasionally,  and  in  my 
vacations  after  my  parent's  death,  but  spent 
all  the  time  at  Briarsdale  Seminary,  trying  to 
see  how  little  I  could  learn.  What  with  the 
thorny  paths  of  knowledge,  and  the  petrifac- 
tions of  vacation,  I  needed  all  that  youth, 
health,  and  hope  would  give  me,  to  reconcile 
me  to  living. 

Everything  in  the  Bedford  Street  house  had 
the  comfortless  aspect  of  the  last  third  or  fourth 
generation.  No  one  appreciates  the  modern 
way  of  living,  who  has  not  had  the  bad  luck  of 
living  awhile  with  the  ancients. 

Those  great,  cold  parlors  !  they  chill  me  now 
to  think  of  their  emptiness.  And  whatever 
they  were  filled  with,  if  such  emptiness  can 
ever  be  filled,  was  so  dreary !  Over  the  fire- 
place, where  never  yet  shone  fire,  was  a  three- 
branched  candlestick,  never  lighted.  Every- 
thing repelled,  nothing  invited  you.  Not  even 
leisure  or  repose,  though  the  air  was  still  as 
death.  The  chairs  dared  you  to  sit  upon  them, 
or  for  an  instant  to  lean  against  their  mahogany 
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ribs  and  spines.  The  spindle-legged  sideboard 
suggested  no  groaning  under  dainties,  no  spark- 
ling under  foaming  liquids.  Nor  crystal  nor 
silver  reminded  one  of  by-gone  banquets.  Even 
an  immense  punch-bowl  would  have  been  some 
comfort.  Ugh  !  it  was  as  bare  as  the  moon 
seen  without  a  telescope.  At  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  fast  against  the  panelled  wall,  stood 
the  great  sofa.  It  waked  you  up  only  to  look 
at  it.  Queer  old  Chinese  patch  full  of  pictures 
of  men  stepping  into  hroad  rivers  with  dish- 
covers  on  their  heads,  or  fluttering  their  loose 
gowns  over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  or  step- 
ping from  peak  to  peak  of  the  loftiest  mountains. 
How  my  childish  head  puzzled  over  the  comical 
j)erspective  ;  and  how  mai.y  times  the  childish 
eyes  stared  wistfully  at  the  great  frame  over 
the  chimney-piece,  which  contained  the  family 
mourning  piece,  embroidered  in  silk  and  che- 
nille by  Aunt  Theoda,  with  faces  painted  in  by 
the  preceptress  of  the  W Academy. 

How  decidedly  drooped  the  willow  over  the 
white  monument !  how  full  of  contrast  was  the 
coat  and  the  handkerchief  of  the  mourning 
gentleman !  and  how  distinct  on  the  black 
coat-sleeves  lay  the  tears  of  the  inconsolable 
widower. 

The  spiked  andirons  were  as  melancholy- 
looking  as  the  spiked  tombstone.  So  was  the 
fender,  carefully  inclosing  the  bitter  mockery 
of  a  fire,  which  smudged  slowly  in  sea-coal 
fashion,  and  reflected  nobody  but  poor  little  me. 
Aunt  Susan  dwelt  in  the  basement,  when  she 
wasn't  pottering  over  the  housekeeping,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  roam  up  stairs  and  down  at 
will,  under  the  prohibition  of  ever  touching 
anything.  Was  there  anything  to  touch  except 
the  feather  flowers  on  the  top  of  a  high  chest  of 
drawers  ? 

Year  after  year  I  had  come  to  this  place,  en- 
dured my  vacation  and  Aunt  Susan,  and  been 
glad  to  get  back  to  geography  and  the  use  of 
the  globes.  The  last  two  years  I  had  accom- 
panied a  schoolmate  to  her  home  in  New  York, 
where  we  both  dabbled  in  architecture,  and 
spent  our  time  modelling  impossible  villas  and 
cottages. 

I  was  as  much  amazed  as  if  the  postman  had 
offered  me  a  ghost,  to  receive  a  letter  on  this 
wise : — 

BosTOisr,  Friday  Morning. 
Dear  Cousin"  Ellis  :  Auntie  says  you  are 
to  come  home  Monday  next  to  stay  here  for 
good  ;  and  I  've  been  making  your  bedroom 
look  cosey  for  you.  Longing  to  see  you,  and 
find  out  what  you  are  like,  I  remain 
Your  loving  cousin, 

Mabel  Ford. 

P.  S.  Auntie  sends  love,  and  you  will  find  a 
carriage  waiting  for  you  at  the  Providence 
station,  with  me  in  it.  M.  F. 


P.  S.  Come  in  the  10  P.  M.  train. 


M.  F. 


In  the  carriage  were  the  eyes  and  the  hair  I 
have  described ;  with  an  indescribable  grace 


and  sweetness  that  went  at  once  to  my  heart. 
Only  a  kiss  and  a  loving  gesture,  and  I  felt  we 
were  friends.  Nay,  for  the  bond  of  blood  is 
strong,  I  felt  that  we  were  already  far  more  ; 
and  with  the  full  assurance  of  sympathy,  hur- 
ried at  once  into  the  discussion  of  subjects  which 
I  had  intended  to  touch  upon  only  in  a  long- 
future  acquaintance.  Why  had  we  never  met 
before  ?  Why  not  both  have  been  sent  to  the 
same  school?  Wasn't  it  horrid  to  live  alone 
the  year  round  with  Aunt  Susan,  in  that  poky 
old  house. 

Mabel  answered  with  smiles  and  exclama- 
tions ;  in  turn  questioning  me  about  my  school 
friends,  and  being  just  as  pleasant  and  sociable 
as  if  she  were  not  two  years  my  senior.  It 
was  one  of  our  cold  northeast  winds,  that  make 
July  seem  like  autumn,  and  I  shivered  as  we 
turned  into  Bedford  Street. 

Our  chattering  was  ended  by  our  arrival  at 
Aimt  Susan's  door,  and  an  increase  of  chilli- 
ness in  each  of  my  veins.  But  oh  !  wonder  of 
wonders  !  There,  at  the  door,  stood  my  aunt, 
smiling  in  a  perfectly  human  manner,  kissing 
my  lips  with  a  warmth  that  seemed  real,  and 
leading  the  way  without  paralyzing  the  very 
marrow  of  my  bones  ! 

The  furnace  coaxed  me  into  the  house  with 
its  warmth,  the  glowing  anthracite  beckoned 
me  forward  ;  Mabel  took  my  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  I  looked  amazed  at  Aunt  Susan.  There 
she  sat,  opposite  me,  without  her  white  turban, 
without  her  black  front,  without  the  stiff"  silk 
that  had  rustled  and  rattled  so  long  in  my 
weary  memory.  In  fact,  there  sat  the  glorified 
spirit  of  Aunt  Susan.  Serene  in  her  own  soft 
gray  hair,  folded  smoothly  over  her  tranquil 
forehead,  serene  in  her  soft  drapery,  and  cheer- 
ful smile,  who  woiild  have  known  Aunt  Susan  ? 

I  stared  about  the  parlor.  The  spindle- 
shanked  furniture  had  settled  down  without 
any  harsh  or  perceptible  transition  into  the 
comfortable  corpulence  of  age.  Couches  and 
chairs  of  ample  dimensions,  and  soft  cushions, 
sunk  heavily  over  large  brown  feet  and  claws, 
too  fat  and  well  fed  to  do  ought  but  sprawl  and 
shine  in  the  jolly  fire-light.  The  Chinamen  had 
stepped  over  the  tops  of  the  farthest  mountains 
and  succeeded  in  wading  the  deepest  rivers. 
In  their  places  were  only  green  stuff',  unsugges- 
tive,  undescriptive,  but  so  comfortable  !  That 
ancient  Kidderminster  carpet,  so  bedarned, 
that  I  used  to  think  the  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins must  have  been  working  at  it,  had  given 
place  to  the  extraordinary  red  and  gi-een  blos- 
soms of  a  Turkey  carpet,  while  the  three- 
branched  candlestick  was  contracted  into  the 
porcelain  gas  shade,  through  whose  transpa- 
rencies shone  Madonnas  and  French  angels. 
An  ancient  silver  vase,  which  used  to  stand 
on  the  top  shelf  in  the  spare  chamber  closet, 
now  glittered  on  the  centre-table,  filled  with 
greenhouse  plants,  and  the  odor  of  heliotropes 
and  roses  filled  the  room.     Mabel's  basket  of 
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Berliu  wool  stood  also  on  the  table  with  two 
magazines  and  a  newspaper.  That  inconsola- 
"ble  pocket  handkerchief  over  the  chimney- 
piece  has  somehow  wiped  away  tears,  tomb- 
stones and  all,  for  there  hangs  in  its  place  one 
of  Kensett's  exquisite  landscaj)es  ;  and  on  either 
side  of  the  black  marble  time-piece  stands  Mer- 
cury and  Aurora. 

"  One  may  contrive  to  live  in  Bedford  Street 
now,"  I  thought,  as  the  tidy  girl  brought  tea 
in  on  a  tray,  and  we  gathered  round  the  fire, 
talking  and  eating  in  an  entirely  unpetrified 
manner. 

"When  Mabel  took  me  up  to  the  chamber 
where  I  had  done  up  the  sleeping  and  yawning 
of  my  vacation  life,  I  looked  mechanically  at 
the  window  for  the  green  paper  shade  that  I 
used  so  much  to  wish  I  could  tear  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces ;  and,  with  a  little  anticipatory 
shudder,  thought  of  the  fringed  India  cotton 
bed  curtains  and  counterpane  of  the  high-post 
Ibedsteads.  But  here,  too,  the  good  fairy  had 
come.  A  bay  window  gave  fabulous  propor- 
tions to  the  narrow  old  room,  and  French  patch 
of  gorgeous  efflorescence  mocked  and  triumphed 
over  the  old  white  chill.  All  was  warm, 
crimson,  and  welcoming,  while  Mabel's  own 
chamber  oj)ened  into  mine,  and  was  its  coun- 
terpart. A  sense  of  home,  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  its  luxuriance,  in  my  life  of  eigh- 
teen years,  melted  through  every  vein. 

'^ Isn't  it  comfortable?"  said  Mabel,  smiling, 
and  seeing  just  how  I  felt. 
"Isn't  it?"  I  answered 

"I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,"  said  she,  glee- 
fully.    "Auntie  and  I  had  so  much  j)leasure 
fitting  it  uj) — just  like  mine  !" 
"Auntie  !"  I  echoed. 

"To  be  sure;  she  made  all  these  curtains 
nerself,  and  that  cologne  stand  is  her  own 
taste,  and  isn't  it  pretty?" 

"Well  now,  fairy  Mabel,  tell  me  by  what 
magic  you  have  wrought  these  wonders  ?  How- 
ever did  you  persuade  Aunt  Susan  to  alter  the 
smallest  iota  in  this  sacred  old  clatterbang? 
How  have  you  ever  persuaded  her  to  allow 
you— for  of  course  it  can't  be  her — to  alter,  to 
add,  to  new  create,  to  transform,  to  glorify,  in 
short,  to  make  an  Eden  out  of  the  Desert  of 
Sahara?" 

"Mercy!  how  many  questions!  I  guess  it 
was  because  she  liked  me,  and  wanted  I  should 
be  happy  here — and  I  love  her  so  much  I  am 
glad  to  do  anything  to  make  her  more  com- 
fortable." 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  thought  I,  "  loving  Aunt  Susan  ! 
what  an  idea  !"  but  I  only  said,  "it  was  very 
strange." 

"It  has  been  so  gradual,"  said  Mabel. 
"Hum !  and  what  do  you  do  with  your  de- 
sert island,  now  that  you  have  made  it  into  a 
garden  of  roses?     Does  anybody  ever  come 
here?" 


"To  be  sure!  certainly,"  answered  Mabel, 
with  surprise.  "  We  have  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pany. Not  large  parties,  but  small  gatherings, 
and  a  great  deal  of  social  visiting." 

"All  I  can  say  is,  I  never  saw  a  human 
being  in  this  house  biit  Aimt  Susan  and  Bessie, 
her  maid,  except  the  kitchen  people." 

I  said  this  with  some  tartness,  feeling  sure 
all  the  time  that  I  must  have  been  horribly 
deficient  in  every  good  quality,  or  I  too  might 
have  unlocked  that  grim  heart,  and  softened 
the  i^etrifaction. 

Perhaps  Mabel's  fine  tact  interpreted  me,  for 
she  said,  kindly:  "I  don't  believe  I  am  so 
self-reliant  as  you,  Ellis.  I  can't  live  without 
people  about  me.  Books,  pictures,  music,  art 
of  all  sorts,  and  nature  of  all  sorts,  pale  and 
fade,  if  I  can't  have  people." 

"But  when  and  how  did  you  do  it  all,  you 
miracle- worker  ?" 

"  Oh  !  little  by  little  the  bird  builds  its  nest, 
you  know,"  said  she,  laughing  at  my  earnest 
face.  "  And  much  may  be  done  with  a  will. 
But  the  foundation-stone  was  aimtie's  great 
kindness  to  me  ;  you  know  she  has  sent  me  to 
school  and  done  everything  for  me,  and  seeing 
that  she  had  a  dull  time,  and  needed  somebody 
that  loved  her  to  stir  her  up,  I  just  went  to 
work.  And  she  was  glad  to  alter  and  improve 
things  here.  She  entered  into  all  my  plans 
with  the  greatest  zest.  The  fact  is,  we  fitted 
each  other  exactly,  and  so  we  worked  along 
easily." 

I  was  silent,  partly  from  real  mortification. 
Mabel  looked  at  me  aflectionately.  "Auntie 
said  you  were  no  talker,  but  I  find  you  con- 
versible." 

"  Of  course  I  should  as  soon  think  of  talking 
in  the  pyramids,  as  in  this  horrible  old  tomb  of 
a  house.  You  don't  know  what  it  used  to  be, 
Mabel — b^^t  of  course  you  do,"  I  added,  cor- 
recting myself,  and  laughing  at  myself,  for 
that  is  easier  than  being  laughed  at. 

"  What  nice  long  talks  we  three  shall  have," 
said  Mabel,  kissing  me  good-night. 

I  felt  like  the  little  woman  who  sold  eggs, 
very  doubtful  if  I  were  indeed  I,  and  my  last 
glance,  before  shutting  oft"  the  gas,  was  at  the 
window,  to  be  sure  that  the  green  shade  was 
torn  in  a  thousand  pieces.  The  east  wind 
howled  and  moaned  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  tlie  sleet  slapped  against  the  win- 
dow-panes. But  their  songs  were  lullabies 
to  me. 

The  next  morning  foimd  us  chattering  like  a 
couple  of  magpies,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  we 
knew  nearly  all  that  had  ever  happened  to  each 
other.  Or  rather  I  had  told  Mabel  all  my 
school  secrets,  together  with  the  mortifying 
fact  of  my  having  had  no  lover  Avhatever, 
though  almost  every  other  girl  in  school  bad 
somebody  who  was  thinking  about  her.  I  had 
several  quite  solid  heart-breaking  experiences 
of  other  girls  to  relate,  especially  that  of  Ellen 
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Augusta,  the  dressmaker,  who  had  hung  a 
man,  or  rather  caused  him  to  hang  himself,  for 
love  of  her.  And  here  was  I,  nearly  nineteen, 
and  everybody,  for  all  me,  was  likely  to  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah.  I  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self. But  hadn't  Mabel  any  lovers  ?  And  then 
Mabel  confided  to  me  four  unsuccessful  hearts 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  tear  and  rend, 
Avith  all  the  jiarticulars  ;  and  I  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  them,  they  were  so  very  little  like  a 
book. 

So  we  walked  and  talked,  and  shopped,  and 
drove,  and  went  to  see  pictures,  and  received 
calls,  and  in  every  way  went  on  like  other  civil- 
ized and  social  beings  ;  until  in  a  few  days  I 
came  to  like  Aunt  Susan,  and  to  be  glad  that 
my  lot  had  been  cast  in  such  a  pleasant  place. 
A  few  days  after  I  came,  Mr.  Stuart  West 
called  in  the  evening  and  brought  a  book.  It 
was  Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  I  think. 
He  talked  all  the  time  about  this  writer,  whom 
he  did  not  like.  His  animated  criticisms  of  the 
book,  and  Mabel's  defence,  gave  me  more  insight 
into  their  two  characters  than  I  should  have 
had  in  any  other  way.  The  vein  of  melancholy 
that  ran  through  Stuart's  mind  shrank  with 
distaste  and  dislike  from  the  weird,  supernatu- 
ral character  of  the  author's  creations,  while 
Mabel's  fresh,  joyous  nature  could  well  afford 
to  bathe  occasionally  in  its  dank  moisture,  and 
even  to  rise  refreshed  from  it.  Like  most  merry 
young  persons,  she  enjoyed  tragedy,  mournful 
fictions,  and  doleful  songs.  Perhaps  Mr.  West 
had  seen  too  much  hard  service  in  the  world, 
not  to  need  the  refreshment  of  comedy.  This 
last  inquiry  was  very  often  in  my  mind.  I 
pondered  over  every  word  these  two  said  to- 
gether, while  I  seemed  occupied  in  drawing 
houses,  or  reading  the  papers.  I  heard  idle 
chatter  as  if  it  had  been  Delphic  wisdom,  and 
the  babble  of  every  day  as  if  each  word  were 
an  index  to  the  most  important  mental  qualities. 
What  does  this  indicate  ?  What  can  he  mean 
by  that  ?  Is  there  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
ear?  These  unending  questions  I  asked  that 
^jatient  auditor — myself. 

My  speculations  of  what  he  meant  and 
thought  by  this  and  that  were  pretty  clearly 
defined,  one  evening,  after  I  had  been  in  Boston 
rather  more  than  a  week.  I  was  turning  over 
some  engravings  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
when  Mr.  West  came  in,  bringing,  as  usual, 
a  few  flowers.  He  came  to  the  table  where  I 
sat,  and  turned  the  book  over  with  me.  I 
started  to  hear  him  whisper  softly,  in  my  ear : — 
"Is  it  not  herself  exactly?— the  hair  and 
eyes— the  bend  of  the  neck  and  all  ?" 

He  spoke  quickly,  and  somehow  as  if  his 
very  heart  were  in  his  words.  We  were  look- 
ing at  Correggio's  Madonna  of  the  Lake. 

"Yes  ;  it  is  the  maternal  expression,  I  think, 
that  she  always  has  when  speaking  to  Aunt 
Susan,  or  doing  anything  for  her.  It  is  beau- 
tilul !" 


"You  read  her  face  well,"  said  he,  looking 
attentively  at  me,  as  if  for  the  first  time.  I 
looked  at  the  picture  again.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  whispered  confidence,  though  re- 
lating to  another,  that  thrilled  me. 

"  It  is  partly  the  hair,  '  the  rippling  hair,'  that 
makes  the  likeness  ;  but  more  the  lovely  ex- 
pression." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  heartily,  for  I  thought  ex- 
actly so. 

"And  you  can  hear  unmoved  a  sister's  praise, 
loo,"  said  he,  still  looking  at  me,  as  if  half  sur- 
prised. 

How  sweet  his  approbation  had  become  to 
me  !  I  had  known  him  only  a  week — nay,  less 
than  that  time — and  I  had  found  him  full  of 
thoughtful  culture  on  almost  all  subjects.  It 
was  not  merely  information,  but  opinions  and 
deductions  from  information.  Other  people 
talked,  but  Stuart  West  thought. 

I  felt  his  eyes  on  my  face,  while  a  thousand 
pleasant  recollections  beat  close  to  my  heart,  or 
melted  over  my  face.  Such  a  mind  to  look  wj) 
to  all  one's  life  !  Such  a  judgment  to  rely  on  ! 
no  mistaking  about  a  right  path  where  he  leads ! 
Such  a  good  guide,  such  a  tender  friend ;  what 
restful  happiness  to  be  loved  by  such  a  man  ! 
Was  I  thinking  of  Mabel  all  this  time,  that  I 
Avas  so  struck  with  Stuart  West's  capacity  for 
making  a  woman  happy  ? 

The  room  was  very  still.  Mabel  wound  Ber- 
lin wool  from  Aunt  Susan's  outstretched  arms, 
but  she  might  have  heard  every  word,  if  only 
she  had  listened — almost  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  It  might  have  been  a  week,  a  month, 
a  day,  that  we  all  remained  so  silent,  so  many 
thoughts  crowded  through  my  brain,  before  he 
whispered  again,  as  though  to  himself;  but 
how  plainly  I  heard  him. 

"Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household 
ways." 

I  looked  up  suddenly,  and  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  not  fixed  on  me  at  all.  But  I  read  the 
tenderness  that  irradiated  his  face,  and  made 
his  wonderful  eyes  shine  like  stars  through  a 
mist.  He  was  looking  steadily  at  Mabel,  and 
as  if  his  soul  Avent  out  gladly  to  hers.  I  aAvoke 
from  my  dream.  Still  the  fire  burned  as 
brightly ;  still  the  gas  shone  lambent.  Still 
the  Avinding  went  on  in  the  other  end  of  the 
room  ;  and  two  fates  were  twined  in  the  thread. 
I  became  an  observer,  for  the  third  fate  was 
forever  disentangled  from  the  others.  Stuart 
still  looked  at  her  as  if  he  Avould  never  stop. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  had  not  been  a  quarter  of 
a  minute.  Mabel,  with  that  magnetic  rapport 
that  becomes  conscious  of  such  looks,  turned 
slowly  towards  him  her  soft  gray  eyes,  and 
said,  hesitatingly : — 

"Not  fair  !  you  two,  to  discuss  us,  when  we 
can't  help  ourselves.  Is  it,  auntie?"  And 
then  she  seemed  embarrassed,  talking  quickly 
and  constantly  to  Aunt  Susan,  and  tangling 
the  yarn  into  knots. 
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"How  long  does  it  take  to  wind  a  ball  of 
yarn,  Miss  Mabel?"  said  Stuart,  going  towards 
her,  and  offering  his  services,  instead  of  Aunt 
Susan.     He  had  often  done  so  before. 

A  queer  sort  of  spasm  in  my  throat,  with  an 
inward  sobbing,  half  choked  me.  I  pitied  my- 
self as  if  I  had  been  somebody  else.  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  off  the  two — so  happy,  so 
young,  so  joyful— so  all  in  all  to  each  other ! 
for  it  was  to  be  read  plainly  as  in  a  book 
now  !  What  a  couching  I  had  had  in  the  last 
m^inute ! 

Aunt  Susan  left  her  seat  and  crossed  to  where 
I  sat,  with  my  arms  crossed  on  the  book  and 
my  head  bent  forward  looking  at  the  Berlin 
yarn. 

"Tread  on  it  stoutly,  Ellis  !"  she  whispered, 
so  low  that  only  my  listening  heart  could  hear. 
"  Bury  it,  and  in  season  !" 

Then  she  passed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
still  gazing  and  confounded.  How  did  she  read 
me  so  truly?  and  what  a  world  of  tender  sym- 
pathy was  in  her  exijression.  She  had  read  me. 
She  saw  my  face.  How  plainly  the  story  must 
have  been  written  there !  I  hid  my  tell-tale 
features  in  my  hands. 

Nobody  asked  if  I  had  the  headache.  Or  if 
I  were  asleep.  Or  where  Aunt  Susan  was. 
They  wound  the  Berlin  wool  and  unwound  it. 
Presently  I  longed  to  see  Mabel's  face  under 
the  new  light,  so  consuming  to  me,  so  irradiat- 
ing to  her.  Yes,  she  wound,  and  talked,  and 
murmured  softly.  The  rose  hue  of  happy  love 
melted  over  neck  and  brow;  the  gray  eyes 
laughed  and  swam  merrily  in  her  face.  Yet, 
without  analyzing  too  closely,  I  was  sure  the 
happy  love  was  unconscious,  that  it  had  "an 
understanding,  but  no  tongue."  But  why  was 
the  love  unspoken?  I  was  impatient.  For 
now  that  it  was  to  be,  I  wished  it  to  be  over. 
And,  from  a  thousand  little  things  I  recalled, 
and  which  Mabel  had  told  me,  I  was  sure,  now, 
he  had  loved  her  long. 

"What  a  funny  western  accent  you  give  to 
some  of  your  words  !  I  should  say  you  were  a 
'  Buckeye,'  sometimes,  by  the  way  you  speak." 

Stuart's  dark  face  flushed  even  to  his  fore- 
head. He  did  not  answer  Mabel,  and  she,  with 
some  surprise  at  what  she  thought  his  sensi- 
tiveness, went  on,  hastily : — 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  a  defect  at  all.  I— I 
rather  like  it.  I  hope  you  won't  try  to  change 
it!" 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  intent  and  inquiring 
expression,  and  seemed  somehow  to  dread  her 
answer  when  he  had  spoken.  "You  don't 
want  me  to  retain  inaccuracies,  surely?" 

Her  face  was  suffused  with  blushes,  and  her 
eyes  presented  an  expression  between  crying 
and  laughing.  "Yes,  I  do.  I'd  like  to  have 
you  keep  them.     Somehow" — she  stopped. 

"May  I  ask  you" — he  hesitated,  and  a  very 
mixed  expression  of  pain  and  pleasure  over- 
spread his  face. 


"Oh,  yes!  you  may  ask,  Mr.  West.  But  I 
can't  tell  you.    It  is  nothing.    Only  a  memory." 

"  Only  a  memory  !"  The  tone  in  which  Stuart 
said  this  was  indescribable.  It  had  pleasure,  but 
also  a  sort  of  bitterness  in  it.  That  little  packet 
found  in  Swift's  drawer — marked  on  the  out- 
side, "Only  a  woman's  hair" — might  have  ex- 
pressed something  of  the  same  mixture. 

"Did  you  ever  live  at  the  west?"  I  inter- 
posed, thinking  it  a  case  when  a  third  person 
might  come  in  gracefully. 

"For  three  years  I  lived  in  a  western  neigh- 
borhood," said  Stuart,  now  entirely  composed. 
"Before  that  time  I  had  a  very  good  English 
tongue.  But  I  adopted  the  peculiarities  of 
those  about  me  then,  and  have  never  been 
able  quite  to  rid  myself  of  them." 

"They  remind  me  so  strongly  of  my  early 
home  in  Ohio — they  make  me  remember — not 
that  I  need  that" — she  stammered.  "But  I 
had  a  dear  friend,  my  Cousin  James,  whom  I 
loved  so  much  !" 

The  color  flushed  again  over  Stuart's  face. 
"  And  this  friend — this  cousin  whom  you  loved 
so  much — is  he  still  living  in  Ohio?" 

"Heaven  knows  where  he  is!"  said  Mabel, 
coloring  violently,  at  what,^^after  all,  was  only 
a  childish  penchant,  but  perhaps  she  did  not 
understand  the  expression  of  Mr.  West's  face. 
Of  course  anybody  would  be  jealous.  I  won- 
dered Mabel  didn't  see  it.  But  she  went  on. 
"Though  it  is  so  many  years,  I  cannot  think 
of  him,  now,  except  as  a  boy  who  played  with 
me,  carried  me  in  his  arms  over  the  brooks,  or 
the  slues,  as  they  call  them  there.  And  some- 
times got  sliver  for  me  from  the  trees  ;  always 
being  the  best  and  kindest  friend." 

"Why,  he  is  alive  now,  most  likely,  some- 
where. You  wouldn't  know  him  if  you  saw 
him,  after  all  these  years,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  should !  I  remember  him 
so  vividly  !  How  many  times  I  have  followed 
people  in  the  street  with  my  eyes,  thinking, 
'just  so  James  would  look  by  this  time  !'  but 
James  would  never  come  to  Boston  without 
finding  me,  I  am  sure  !" 

"You  think  his  memory  is  as  good  as  your 
own?" 

Whether  Mabel  noticed  the  sort  of  sneer  in 
Mr.  West's  tone,  I  don't  know  ;  but  she  an- 
swered with  spirit,  and  yet  with  a  dreamy  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes,  as  if  looking  far  away  into 
the  past. 

"If  James  is  living,  he  remembers  me — as  I 
do  him.  Why,  he  drew  me  out  of  the  i>ond  ! 
He  saved  my  life  !" 

"Happy  James!"  answered  Stuart,  care- 
lessly. 

He  moved  to  the  mantel-piece,  took  up  a 
small  chimney  ornament,  and  seemed  to  study 
it  attentively. 

It  was  painful  to  see  this  manner,  and  yet  I 
was  sorry  for  him.  I  saw  how  Mabel's  enthusi- 
asm tortured  him,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
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liim  so  misconceived.  At  present,  it  looked  "as 
though  lie  undervalued  the  heroism  of  his 
rival,  though  a  boy. 

"Mabel's  life  isn't  a  trifle  to  her  friends,  Mr. 
West!"  said  I,  disliking  very  much  the  cold, 
supercilious  way  in  which  he  received  the 
account  of  both  the  benefit  and  the  gratitude. 

"  God  forbid  I  should  think  so.  Miss  Ellis  !" 
he  answered.  He  glanced  at  Mabel,  who  sat 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  and  looking  in 
the  fire.  A  quick  blush  spread  over  his  face 
even  to  his  forehead.  He  seemed  on  the  point 
of  speaking,  but  as  if  restrained  by  strong  feel- 
ing, was  silent,  merely  bowed  good-night  and 
went  out. 

"  How  strangely  he  behaA^es  !"  said  I  to  Ma- 
bel, who  sat  gazing  in  the  fire  still,  with  a  con- 
tracted brow,  and  a  look  of  pain  in  her  eyes- 
eyes  into  which  the  tears  sprung  when  I  spoke 
to  her.  Aunt  Susan  went  away  and  left  us 
alone. 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  I  persisted. 
"Nor  I,  Ellis.     I  can't  bear  to  see  him  so- 
so — all  that  we  could  wish  him  not  to  be  !" 

We  both  shook  our  heads  with  a  feeling  of 
great  sadness.  It  is  the  acutest  pang  to  sus- 
pect the  unworthiness  of  one  whom  we  have 
highly  esteemed;  and  "to  make  idols  and  to 
find  them  clay,  and  then  bewail  the  worship  !" 
"Tell  me  more  about  this  Cousin  James  of 
yours,  Mabel." 

"He  called  himself  cousin,  and  sometimes 
brother ;  but  really,  I  believe,  he  was  a  son  of 
my  stepmother's.  But  cousin  did  very  well 
to  call  me  by.  He  was  my  first  love,  I  think. 
I  loved  him  with  a  real  child-worship,  and, 
though  I  was  such  a  little  trot,  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  fervently  insisted 
on  being  his  wife,  and  no  other's.  And  he 
always  agreed  to  it  fully.  He  was  to  go  far 
away  and  make  a  ship,  and  call  it  the  Mabel 
Ford.  Do  you  believe,  I  have  looked  over  the 
shipping  list  a  hundred  times  to  find  that 
name  ?  Somehow  I  was  sure  he  would  always 
be  true  to  me." 

"How  old  a  boy  was  he,  Mabel?" 
"I   guess  him  to   have  been  fourteen,  but 
perhaps  he  wasn't  over  twelve  ;  he  seemed 
very  advanced  to  me." 

I  was  so  tired  out  with  the  tumult  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  had  been  in,  that  I  was 
glad  to  insist  on  Mabel's  going  to  bed  ;  for  my- 
self, I  had  a  good  deal  to  think  about,  and  it 
was  with  some  difliculty  I  restrained  a  hearty 
fit  of  crying,  and  changed  it  into  a  sleepy- 
sounding  "good-night." 

What  a  cure  of  heart-disease  is  the  drug  In- 
evitability !  That  night  I  settled  everything, 
as  fully,  so  far  as  Mabel  and  Stuart  West  were 
concerned,  as  if  I  had  never  been  mixed  up  in 
their  destinies.  An  ineftable  calm  was  diffused 
over  brain  and  blood,  nay,  my  eyes  saw  differ- 
ently and  with  more  clearness,  the  special 
suitableness  of  those  two  to  each  other.    Faults, 


of  course  ;  but  those  can  be  borne.  There  was  a 
wonderful  similarity  in  their  two  souls.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  knew  it  a  great  deal  better  than 
tliey  did  themselves.  But  I  had  watched  them 
so  closely  ! 

"Perhaps  they  have  known  each  other  in 
some  past  existence, ' '  said  I,  half  aloud.  I  had 
a  taste  for  metempsychosis,  and  used  to  think 
sometimes,  when  I  saw  things,  that  I  had  seen 
them  all  before  in  some  other  state  of  being. 
"  That  would  account  for  his  finishing  the  old 
ballad  that  she  forgot  the  end  of;  and  his 
sketching  the  house  and  the  well-sweep.  To 
be  sure  she  described  the  place  very  vividly." 
I  was  weary  with  self-communing.  The  clock 
whirred  three,  and  sleep  came  at  last. 

The  ache  stayed  by,  though  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  and  it  was  there  when  I  awoke. 
And  except  that  I  inclined,  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  days  on  a  desolate  crag,  and  to  listen  gen- 
erally to  the  soughing  of  the  pine  trees  in  the 
primeval  forests,  I  might  be  said  to  have  re- 
covered my  peace  of  mind. 

Aunt  Susan  kissed  me  in  the  morning,  ai^d 
looked  an  instant  into  my  eyes  with  her  own 
loving  ones.  Then  she  smiled,  and  so  did  I. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said. 

Bridget  brought  in  a  great  bunch  of  pond 
lilies  to  Mabel.  "An'  shure,  miss!  it's  him- 
self doog  'em  out  of  Frish  pond,  this  very 
mornin',  just !  An'  its  foor  miles,  if  it 's  a  step ! 
That 's  what  he  done  for  yees,  miss  !  An'  isn't 
them  purty  now  ?" 

"Mr.  Wisht  "  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Bridget.  So  he  was  with  the  cat,  and  Eke,  the 
dog.  They  say  it 's  a  good  sign.  We  all 
praised  the  lilies,  which  must  have  cost  him  a 
long  morning's  walk,  and  which  were  both 
late  and  rare. 

In  the  evening  Stuart  walked  in,  as  uncon- 
scious as  though  he  had  not  kept  me  awake  the 
whole  night  before,  and  paled  Mabel's  brow, 
and  given  auntie's  eyes  a  worried  look.  His 
face  was  smiling,  and  his  eyes,  as  usual,  lighted 
the  room  as  he  entered. 

"  Now,  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  he  ;  "  Miss 
Jones  is  to  marry  Mr.  Carter  !" 

This  was  news  indeed.  And  we  all  said, 
"Mr.  Carter  !  is  it  possible?," 

"Yes;  more  than  that.  True.  And  an  ex- 
cellent match.  Carter  is  a  fine  fellow,  and 
the  lady  has  half  a  million." 

"And  he  a  poor  college  tutor!"  said  Aunt 
Susan. 

Mabel  had  been  bending  over  her  work,  with 
a  heightened  color,  but  now  she  looked  up,  a 
little  disdain  drawing  down  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"  Well,  Miss  Mabel !  what  is  your  objection  ? 
Why  not?    Carter  is  a  good  fellow." 

"I   shol^ld   think   any  'good   fellow'  would 
sooner  live  on  a  crust,  than  be  indebted  to  his 
wife  for  luxuries,"  she  answered,  shortly. 
"  Why  so,  if  you  please  ?"  he  inquired  again, 
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seating  himself  by  her,  as  coolly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  yesterday, 

"Ask  yourself,  rather,"  replied  Mabel. 

"And  if  I  do  ask — if  I  do  ask  myself  the 
question,  Miss  Mabel,  I  reply.  Love  has  posi- 
tively nothing  to  do  with  money.  Absolutely 
nothing.  Miss  Mabel !" 

She  dropped  her  eyes  under  the  splendor  of 
his.  Then  she  answered  :  "  Still — the  man 
should  give,  and  the  woman  receive,  I  think." 

"  And  why  ?"  he  asked. 

No  answer. 

"You  would  not  think  a  woman's  love  any 
purer  or  stronger  because  she  insisted  on  mar- 
rying a  man  richer  than  herself?" 

"Oh,  if  you  put  it  so!"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
forgetting  her  constrained  manner — "Now,  you 
are  making  out  women  to  be  base  !  I  only 
thought  of  what  is  graceful  and  suitable  :  that 
is,  that  a  man  should  be  a  second  providence 
to  his  wife.  Now,  what  can  a  man  do  for  a 
wife  with  half  a  million  of  dollars  !" 

"Love  her  !" 

Stuart's  voice  was  so  earnest  and  deep,  that 
we  were  all  startled  into  the  conviction  that 
we  were  in  the  wrong.  That,  after  all,  riches 
were  only  an  accidental  condition,  which  had 
nothing  to  do,  necessarily,  with  the  pleasure  or 
pain  of  a  marriage. 

"Your  own  noble  natures  should  teach  you 
the  possibility  of  disinterestedness  in  marriage, ' ' 
said  West,  earnestly,  and  looking  at  us  all. 
And  to  be  sure,  we  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Carter 
inconsistent  with  such  a  possibility.  He  went 
on :  "  Doubtless  it  is  pleasant  to  give  gifts — to 
heap  on  one,  beloved,  the  gold  of  Opliir  and  the 
mines  of  Golconda.  But  love  buys  and  sells 
nothing.  It  gives  and  receives  all.  When 
once  this  is  settled  between  the  parties,  it 
really  seems  to  me  of  no  moment  whatever, 
from  which  wood-pile  the  pot  is  kept  boiling." 
He  left  off  with  a  laugh,  but  yet  as  if  he  were 
vexed  and  disappointed  in  us  all. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  "it  is  a  wo- 
man's instinct  to  be  dependent." 

"Not  in  money  matters,  I  think,  however. 
I  have  heard  many  women  say  they  wished,  of 
all  things,  they  could  hold  the  common  purse." 

And  so  we  all  had. 

"I  think  the  instinct  of  dependence  is  there, 
notwithstanding,"  said  Mabel ;  "  but  it  is  look- 
ing up  to  the  stronger,  and,  if  possible,  the 
wiser,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  riches." 

I  said  that  great  talents,  or  a  commanding 
social  position  would  be  an  equivalent,  but 
that  a  man  should  somehow  be  higher,  I 
thought. 

"Don't  you  think  Victoria  always  shows 
best  in  her  deference  to  the  Prince  Consort? 
and  only  a  nature  truly  royal  would  have 
accepted  a  second  place  in  the  realm,  because 
f-are  that  he  was  enthroned  in  the  queen's 
heart?" 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mabel,  who  had  regained 


in  the  lively  argument  all  her  former  ease  and 
sprightliness.  "  And  I  suppose  also  he  felt  his 
natural  superiority — being  a  man — to  all  thrones 
and  dignities,  and — women  I" 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  quite  rightly  too,"  said 
Stuart,  laughing. 

But  we  all  exclaimed  against  his  assuming 
any  such  state. 

"  Why  not?"  said  he. 

"Why  not?  Why,  because  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  and  Caroline  Herschel,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, and  Angelica  Kauftman,  and — and — forty 
more." 

"Yes,  you  say  well,  forty  more,"  said  he, 
with  provoking  slowness,  and  pretending  to 
count  on  his  fingers  feminine  celebrities  ;  "but 
even  allowing  forty  first-class  philosophers, 
poets,  painters,  mechanics,  inventors,  astrono- 
mers, on  the  whole  the  number  and  quality  are 
inferior  to  the  same  of  men." 

"  But  women  are  not  sent  to  college,"  said 
Mabel,  "and  of  course  can't  know  things," 

"I  knew  you  woiild  say  that.  But  did  col- 
legians invent  the  steam-engine,  the  railroad, 
the  balloon,  the  electric  telegraph  ?" 

We  had  nothing  to  say  for  collegians  in  that 
way. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  fair  chance.  In  your  own 
line,  and  where  you  are  most  familiar,  and 
suffer  the  most,  does  one  of  your  number  invent 
a  relief?  Who  invented  a  sewing-machine? 
A  man  !  A  washing-machine  ?  Again,  a  man  ! 
All  sorts  of  cooking  apparatus  ?  Still,  incon- 
testably,  a  man  !  Now  tell  me  a  woman  who 
ever  thought  out  a  knitting-machine,  to  say 
nothing  of  tubular  bridges  and  cotton  gins  ?" 

We  hung  our  heads  abased.  And  Aunt 
Susan  said  she  had  seen  that  day  a  patent  dish- 
cloth holder,  which  was  invented  by  a — man. 

"You  all  consider  yourselves  crushed,  I 
hope,"  said  West,  laughing. 

Of  course  not,  for  a  moment,  we  said,  "In 
art  we  maybe  nothing,"  said  Mabel,  "but  in 
artfulness  you  will  give  up  to  us,  will  you 
not?" 

"That  remains  to  be  proved,"  said  West, 
drawing  the  chess-board  forward,  and  chal- 
lenging Mabel  to  a  display  of  her  abilities. 

I  think  we  had  all  forgotten  about  Cousin 
James.  It  was  a  delightful  evening.  Aunt 
Susan  and  I  played  cribbage,  and  Mr.  West 
beat  Mabel. 

We  were  sitting  in  my  room  after  we  went 
up  stairs,  before  a  little  fire,  for  the  evening 
was  chilly.  Mabel  tossed  her  abundant  hair 
back  over  her  shoulders,  combing  it  out  with 
her  fingers,  and  winding  it  over  them  in  great 
curls.  While  we  talked,  she  drew  the  ringlets 
forward  over  her  cheeks,  so  that  the  glow  on 
them  should  be  hidden. 

"Is  Mr.  West  a  lawyer,  Mabel?" 
"  No,  dear,  an  architect.     Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  plans  we  were  looking  at  yesterday  ?" 
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"Has  he  always  lived  in  Boston?  Do  his 
family  live  here  ?    Has  he  sisters  ?" 

It  was  remarkable  that  I  had  had  no  curi- 
osity on  these  poijits  before  now,  considering 
the  length  I  had  gone  on  the  spirit-road.  Mabel 
answered  : — 

*'I  think  not.  I  think  he  is  a  Connecticut 
man.  He  told  me  once  he  was  born  under  the 
blue  laws,  and  that  he  ought  to  know  how  to 
take  clocks  to  pieces.  He  mended  ours  once. 
It  wasn't  much — only  I  remember  his  saying 
it.  And  auntie  asked  him,  then,  if  his  father 
was  living.  He  said  neither  father  nor  mother, 
and  looked  very  grave  and  sad.  So  she  said  no 
more.  I  have  the  impression  that  he  is  the 
Hapsburg  of  his  own  family." 

"  Ah,  well,  what  matter  ?  And  so  you  know 
almost  nothing  about  a  man  who  brings  or 
sends  flowers  to  you  every  day,  eh,  Mabel?" 

"It  seems  to  me  I  do  know  him,  though. 
He  has  visited  here  these  six  months." 

"But  somebody  must  have  introduced  him 
at  first,  surely,"  said  I. 

"He  oflered  me  an  umbrella  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  walked  home  with  me  from  church, 
holding  it  persistently  over  my  bonnet,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  own  coat.  So  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  him  in,  and  it  wasn't  difficult. 
I  saw  he  was  a  gentleman.  There 's  no  mis- 
taking that,  coat  or  no  coat." 

"No.  I  never  saw  it  written  plainer  than 
on  him,  every  way.  But  seriously,  is  that  all 
your  guarantee  of  his  respectability— his  per- 
son ?    Don't  everybody  know  about  him  ?" 

"I  suppose  so.  I  meet  him  sometimes  at 
places.  But  what  of  that?  Don't  I  see  and 
know  him  myself?  and  isn't  that  better  than 
taking  other  people's  opinion  of  him?" 

"And  as  to  his  circumstances,  his  parentage, 
and  all  that,  would  it  make  no  difference  to  you 
whether  they  were  ignoble  and  base,  or  other- 
wise—supposing, I  mean— that  you  had  occa- 
Bion  to  consider  them,  you  know  !" 

Mabel  pulled  her  curls  over  brow  and  cheeks, 
before  she  answered  me,  rather  pettishly,  "1 
dare  say  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  had  had  low  or 
disgraceful  associates ;  but  I  can't  conceive  of 
his  having  led  a  bad  life,  anyhow." 
"  He  looks  good,"  I  admitted. 
"Yes,  Ellis.  He  has  the  instincts  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  manners  and  opinions  of  a 
Christian.  Though  I  dare  say  he  might  fail  in 
some  social  etiquette,  I  can't  conceive  of  his 
being  embarrassed  if  the  queen  spoke  to  him. 

"  '  He  'd  shake  hands  with  the  king  upon  his  throne. 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty.' " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  A  true  Yankee.  A  sove- 
reign in  his  own  right.  And  it  seems  to  me  a 
noble  and  good  man." 

"Yet  we  were  puzzled  with  him  last  night," 
Baid  I. 

"Yes,  Ellis.  I  was  puzzled.  But  I've 
thought  it  out.     It  was  a  current,  an  eddy. 


The  whole  stream  is  what  I  must  judge  by; 
and  that  is  always  one  way." 

" It  is  only  fair,"  I  said,  "but  the  next  time 
he  comes,  I  will  ask  him  something  about  his 
early  youth.     He  never  talks  about  himself," 

"Yes;  that  is  a  sign  that  he  has  learnt  the 
world,  and  perhaps  in  a  painful  school,  Aunt 
Susan  says." 

"I  suppose  he  has  nothing  entertaining  to 
tell  us  of  his  youth.  I  am  sure  a  detail  of  my 
youthful  experiences  is  the  very  dullest  thing 
I  could  offer,  as  a  subject  of  conversation 
Do  you  remember  much  of  your  early  days. 
Mabel?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Mabel,  reflectively;  "I 
think  Aunt  Susan  took  some  pains  to  obliterate 
my  early  impressions.  Whenever  I  asked  her 
about  myself,  she  just  told  me  there  was  not 
thing  to  tell.  My  parents  were  dead,  and  I 
was  to  be  a  good  girl  and  get  ray  lessons,  and 

mind  Miss  L .    But  I  didn't  know  Aunt 

Susan  enough  in  those  days  to  dare  to  talk 
much  to  her ;  and  since  I  have  been  with  her  I 
have  fancied  the  subject  always  painful  to  her. 
One  thing  I  do  know,  that  she  was  to  have 
married  my  father.  Old  Bessie  told  me  that ; 
but  she  knew  nothing  more  about  it,  only  that 
the  match  was  broken  off.  and  I  have  woven 
many  sad  fancies  out  of  the  possible  story  of 
poor  Aunt  Susan." 

"  But,  Mabel,  you  can  remember  long  before 
you  went  to  Miss  L 's  school  ? 

"Yes.  But  then  facts  and  fancies  are  strange- 
ly mingled  in  my  memory.  I  remember  many 
persons  with  considerable  vividness,  and  yet 
the  impressions  connected  With  them  are  so 
contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  consider  some  of  them 
as  mere  fancies  or  dreams.  Don't  you  think 
dreams  are  sometimes  as  distinctly  remembered 
as  realities?" 

"Yes.  I  cannot  always  distinguish  them. 
For  instance,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  *  Dark  Day'  of  1781,  and  of  the  hens  going 
to  roost  at  noon,  and  the  cows  all  coming  home 
at  twelve  o'clock  to  be  milked,  which  couldn't 
have  happened  to  me,  you  know,  though  it 
might  have  done  so  to  my  great-grandmother." 

"Exactly  so  I  remember,"  said  Mabel,  "a 
house  in  a  city,  with  sidewalks  and  lamps,  and 
even  chimney  sweeps  with  their  bags  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  which  I  might  have  seen 
in  picture-books — the  sweeps,  I  mean.  But  I 
do  remember  my  maid  Nanny  who  brushed  my 
hair  and  gave  me  many  a  slap  when  nobody 
was  by.  And  I  remember  being  dressed  in 
pretty  white  frocks  and  bright  ribbons.  But 
all  that  is  quite  inconsistent  with  a  memory  far 
more  \ivid,  of  rambling  in  the  woods  with 
James,  and  picking  checkerberries  in  my  little 
basket,  and  eating  wild  strawberries.  Then  I 
remember  chafed  ankles  and  chilblains,  and  a 
cross  mother  who  never  kisspd  me,  but  gave 
James  and  me  a  kind  of  porridge,  which  she 
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called  pop-robin,  which  we  hated,  but  dared  not 
refuse  to  eat.  James  was  afraid  of  his  mother, 
I  think." 

"I  think  James,  and  your  early  attachment 
to  him,  quite  the  romantic  part  of  your  career, 
only  he  ought  to  turn  up  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant  prince,  and  come  suing  for  your  hand, 
with  a  casket  of  jewels  and  a  half  million  of 
dollars." 

' '  Which  poor  James  is  never  very  likely  to 
get,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mabel,  not  blushing  at 
all  now,  but  looking  sadly  in  the  fire. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  he  looked?  should 
you  know  him  again  ?" 

"Know  him?  anywhere.  James  is  my  one 
vivid  remembrance.  My  childhood  might  have 
been  a  cramped  and  joyless  one,  and  so  it  must 
have  been,  looking  back  on  it.  Yet  while  I  re- 
member his  bright  face,  with  its  thick  cluster- 
ing curls  and  kind  eyes,  it  can  never  seem  all 
troubled." 

"Why  were  you  rambling  in  the  woods? 
Why  not  at  school,  like  other  children?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you.  We  read  a  good 
deal,  too,  at  home.  We  read  the  'Arabian 
Nights'  together,  I  know.  But  we  must  have 
lived  in  some  place  remote  from  cities  or  towns. 
I  think  of  James  with  a  necklace  of  blue  robins' 
eggs  in  his  hand  for  my  neck,  or  we  were  look- 
ing for  trailing  arbutus.  It  is  all  woody  per- 
fume, pine  spears,  and  solitude." 

"And  you  don't  remember  your  mother's 
looks,  then,  Mabel?  She  must  have  been  like 
Aunt  Susan." 

"Not  my  own  mother,  at  all.  This  woman 
was  not  my  own  mother.  She  was  tall  and 
bent,  I  remember,  and  I  think  we  lived  in  a 
fever  and  ague  country,  for  my  father  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  get  us  all  into  the  house  before 
dark,  for  fear  of  chills ;  and  then,  I  know  he 
was  always  smoking  and  drinking  coffee,  and 
being  angry  with  some  of  us." 

"I  wonder,  Mabel,  that,  remembering  so 
much,  you  don't  remember  more  about  your 
coming  here." 

"Why,  you  see,"  she  answered,  "I  gather  up 
my  reminiscences,  and  tie  them,  with  what 
happened  and  what  was  said  afterward,  little 
words  and  casual  allusions ;  but  very  few  facts 
that  I  can  depend  on.     And  everything  was  so 

utterly  changed,  after  I  came  to  Miss  L 's ; 

house,  clothes,  town,  and  the  girls  at  school. 
It  was  like  Saadi  falling  asleep  on  the  bench  of 
the  baker's  shop,  and  waking  up  in  the  Caliph's 
palace  with  curtains  to  his  bed,  and  fine  robes 
hanging  on  a  chair  ready  to  be  put  on." 

"  How  strange,  that  Aunt  Susan  never  talked 
to  you  about  your  youth,  since  you  have  grown 
up  !  I  can  see  she  might  have  some  reasons  for 
silence  when  you  were  a  child." 

"  I  think  there  have  always  been  reasons  for 
silence ;  but  you  know  she  used  never  to  talk 
much,  and  when  I  have  tried  to  lead  to  the 
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subject  she  has  so  evidently  avoided  it,  that  I 
have  repressed  my  curiosity,  and  thought  the 
time  would  come  when  she  would  tell  me  all. 
Since  Bessie  told  me  that  about  my  father,  I 
could  guess  there  must  have  been  much  that 
was  painful  connected  with  me." 

"  Well,  Mabel,  it  seems  very  romantic  to  me, 
and  very  mysterious.  Perhaps — who  knows  ? — 
'  the  step,  the  look,  the  word,'  may  yet  come  to 
you  !  I  suppose  he  would  make  a  royal  look- 
ing youth?" 

"I  think  so,"  she  answered,  dreamily.  "I 
sometimes  fancy  him  grown  taller,  but  always 
with  the  same  protecting,  tender  look.  I  should 
know  him  among  a  thousand,  if  I  once  caught 
that  glance  !" 

"  It  is  your  romance,  Mabel !" 
"Yes.  It  is  the  one  glory  of  my  otherwise 
dark  and  sorrowful  childhood.  The  one  thing  I 
remember  with  delight.  I  am  sure  Thekla  and 
her  lover  could  never  have  woven  their  crosses 
in  heaven,  'with  sparkling  stars  for  flowers,' 
with  more  happiness  than  we  twined  ours  of 
oak  leaves  and  maples,  scarlet  and  yellow,  out 
in  the  warm  October  woods  !  But  he  cannot  be 
living,  Ellis ;  else  he  would  have  found  me, 
long  before  this.     One  is  not  lost  in  Boston." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  so  romantic,  Mabel ;  and 
when  I  put  things  together,  I  acknowledge 
myself  in  a  complete  puzzle,  but  for  all  that  I 
envy  you." 

"Laugh  at  me,  you  mean." 
"  Not  I.    It  was  in  sad  earnest  I  spoke.    For 
I  think  women  miss  what  is  somehow  a  right, 
when  their  youth  fades  without  a  sight  of  King 
Arthur." 

"  And  you  had  no  knightly  dream  at  Briars- 
dale,  poor  child  !" 

"  Not  even  the  apothecary's  boy  that  brought 
the  pills,  though  Thackeray  says  school-girls 
would  make  him  into  a  hero,  for  lack  of  another. 
No  matter.  I  have  seen  him  in  my  dreams, 
and  I  shall  know  him  when  he  comes,  with 
'his  grave,  sweet  eyes,  and  flowing  hair.'  " 

"Yes  ;  and  the  age  for  romance  doesn't  quite 
depart  with  eighteen." 

"One  never  feels  older,  however,  I  think. 
But  tell  me  about  James  saving  your  life — on 
the  pond,  was  it?" 

"A  pond  it  must  have  been,  I  think.  I  only 
remember  tipping  off  from  something— logs,  I 
suppose  ;  a  great  fright,  and  then  sinking  down 
face  upwards,  looking  up  at  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing asleep.  Afterwards,  dreadful  pain.  They 
rolled  me  on  a  barrel,  like  savages,  to  get  the  ' 
water  out  of  me,  and  I  only  wonder  I  ever 
came  to  life  under  such  difficulties.  But  the 
drowning  itself  is  not  hard.  I  shall  never 
dread  it  again." 

"And  James!  What  did  he  do?  Did  he 
throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  call  you  his 
adored  Mabel?" 

"I  don't  think  he  did  or  said  anything  of 
that  sort.     But  somebody  gave  me  paregoric, 
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and  forbade  ray  going  on  the  logs  any  more, 
which  was  worse  to  me  than  being  drowned." 

"Well,  I  see  why  you  remember  James,  at 
all  events,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  I  ?  Won't  I  ?  Always,  and  always  ! 
He  dived  twice  before  he  got  me,  and  my  father 
couldn't  swim !" 

Here  Mabel  fairly  broke  down,  and  cried 
heartily.  I  could  understand  her  nervousness 
and  her  gratitude  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
fairly  puzzled  at  her  deep  interest  in  this  hero 
of  her  youth.  It  seemed  more  than  merely 
gratitude.  And  then  she  declared  she  loved 
him  so  dearly !  But  what  chance  for  Stuart,  if 
her  heart  were  indeed  preoccupied  ? 

A  certain  reserve,  notwithstanding  her  can- 
dor, prevented  me  from  speaking  my  thoughts 
to  Mabel ;  and  besides,  I  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate Burns's  advice,  to  "aye  keep  something 
to  yersel',  ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony." 

If  she  fully  understood  Stuart,  or  if  she  re- 
garded him  merely  as  a  valued  friend — if  this 
James  so  filled  her  heart  that  there  was  no 
room  for  another — if  this  other  were  to  be  wast- 
ing his  sensibilities  on  the  desert  air  :  all  these 
"ifs,"  I  tossed  continually  from  one  to  the 
other  in  my  mind. 

Though  I  have  not  mentioned  it,  there  were 
several  pleasant  acquaintances  of  Mabel's  and 
mine,  in  whom  I  might  have  got  up  some 
interest,  but  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  silver  thread  I  am  wea\'ing,  I  will  let  them 
stay  in  the  background.  I  think  the  impres- 
sion was  general  among  Mabel's  friends  that 
Mr.  West  was  an  accepted  lover,  or  likely  to  be 
one,  and  he  visited  the  house  often  enough  to 
confirm  that  impression. 

It  was  only  the  day  after  we  had  had  this 
talk  together  that  we  were  amusing  ourselves  in 
a  stormy  afternoon  with  drawing  j)lan8  for  cot- 
tages. It  was  instructive  to  see  how  we  were 
"begirt  by  the  ring  of  necessity,"  in  all  our 
imaginings.  Not  what  we  wished  to  do  in  even 
the  smallest  matter,  but  what  consisted  with 
the  general  good,  could  we  compass,  even  in 
the  plan  of  a  house.  At  length  we  resolved  to 
defy  rules,  and  follow  out  our  fancies,  however 
extravagant,  and  each  make  a  cottage  which 
should  be  a  fairy  palace  in  its  grace,  airiness, 
and  perfect  proportion,  and  that  this  should 
be  like  no  other  house  that  was  ever  seen, 
but  should  be  complete,  convenient,  and  beau- 
tiful. 

A  profound  stillness  succeeded  this  resolve 
on  our  parts,  and  we  went  busily  to  work, 
having  settled  that  Aunt  Susan  should  decide 
which  plan  was  the  most  desirable.  We  had 
been  at  work  a  long  time  when  the  ring  of 
Mr.  West  was  heard.  I  glanced  sideways  at 
Mabel's  hand,  and  saw  it  tremble. 

"You  have  come  in  a  good  time,"  said  Aunt 
Susan ;  "  those  young  ladies  are  making  a 
reform  in  domestic  architecture.  There  are  to 
be  no  more  square,  ordinary  houses.    We  are 


to  have  something  better.     They  have  begun  to 
invent  at  last !" 

"  Yes,  you  see  how  your  contempt  has  spurred 
us  to  exertion,"  said  I, 

Mabel  scarcely  spoke,  so  occupied  was  she  in 
drawing  doors  and  finishing  a  general  idea  of 
the  outside  of  her  house.  We  had  agreed  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  feet  and  inches 
very  accurately  measured,  our  plan  being  to 
develop  genius,  and  not  to  trammel  it. 

As  we  insisted  on  not  being  disturbed  until 
our  work  was  finished,  Mr.  West  read  from  the 
evening  paper  to  Aunt  Susan,  every  five  min- 
utes asking  if  we  had  not  finished,  and  declaring 
that  he  could  have  designed  a  whole  block  of 
buildings  in  half  the  time. 

We  put  on  the  last  touches  and  exchanged 
our  plans  for  mutual  admiration. 

"These  houses  maybe  called  houses,"  said 
I;  "not  a  rectangle  in  them.  The  rooms  are 
all  octagon,  star-shaped,  and  crescent-shaped. 
Mabel's  rooms  are  arched  and  vaulted.  Now 
admit  that  we  have  invented  something." 

"  Indeed  you  have,"  said  Stuart,  laughing  at 
the  plans,  as  only  a  professed  architect  could, 
who  saw  both  their  merits  and  imperfections. 
"  Miss  Mabel,  allow  me  to  advise  you  to  occupy 
yourself  with  flowers  instead  of  houses  ;  your 
cui'ves  would  come  nicely  in  play  there." 

"  But  my  house  is  a  magnified  flower.  I  am 
shocked  at  your  want  of  perception,  Mr.  West. 
It  may  be  considered  a  gigantic  troj)ical  jjlant, 
and  only  intended  for  a  summer-house." 

"  And  mine  is  a  sort  of  crystallized  music,  as 
somebody  said  of  architecture  generally,  and 
which  compliment  it  by  no  means  deserves." 

"  Then  they  are  neither  of  them  intended  for 
human  habitations?"  he  inquired. 

"  Certainly  they  are.  Don't  we  tell  you  Ave 
are  inventing  a  reform  in  your  art  ?  Churches, 
hospitals,  blocks  of  stores,  may  be  built  accord- 
ing to  specified  rules,  and  must  comply  with 
certain  conditions ;  but  for  dwelling-houses, 
why  shouldn't  each  man  strike  out  his  own 
individual  taste?" 

I  was  delighted  with  my  new  idea,  and  de- 
fended it  with  all  the  eloquence  I  possessed. 
Indeed  it  seemed  very  feasible,  and  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  way  of  each  man  looking 
and  living  just  like  his  neighbor. 

"  It  would  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  tast€,  cer- 
tainly," replied  West,  to  my  assertion  that 
every  house  should  express  its  owner's  peculi- 
arities. "  But  if  he  wanted  to  sell  it,  what 
could  he  do  ?  Every  animal  wouldn't  be  suited 
with  a  snail's  shell." 

"People  would  stop  selling  their  houses,  and 
never  having  any  homes  or  home  feelings." 

"  And  that  would  bean  improvement  on  our 
national  character,"  said  Mabel. 

"  We  shall  say  in  fixture,"  said  Stuart,  "not 
*  I  think  I  shall  move  farther  up  town,  my 
dear,  or  I  will  try  to  get  a  house  at  the  west 
part  of  the  city  ;'  but  '  I  think,  my  dear,  this 
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nav^tilus  is  getting  too  small  for  our  large  fami- 
ly— not  chambers  enough.  We  will  build  a 
sunflower,  unless  old  Mr.  Somebody's  is  to  be 
sold.'  " 

We  declared  this  would  make  a  city  some- 
thing worth  looking  at,  and  the  country  a 
thousand  times  more  interesting  than  it  is  at 
present. 

"Children!"  said  Aunt  Susan,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  and  looking  up  from  the  two  plans  she 
had  been  studying,  "how  are  you  to  get  up 
stairs  ?  There  is  no  way,  unless  you  wind  them 
round  a  pole  in  the  centre  octagon." 

To  my  dismay  I  found  this  was  the  case,  and 
was  thankful  to  find  Mabel  no  better  off  for 
conveniences,  since  her  hyacinthine  saloon 
could  be  lighted  in  no  possible  way  by  day- 
light. 

After  tea  Mr.  West  sat  down  by  the  table, 
where  I  was  still  measuring  and  drawing,  and 
pointed  out  the  impossibilities  of  both  of  our 
plans  in  a  provoking  way,  half  jest,  and  half 
earnest. 

"  Let  me  draw  you  something  possible,  Miss 
Ellis, ' '  said  he,  taking  a  sheet  of  paper.  * '  Where 
will  you  put  it  ?  On  a  desolate  crag,  you  say  ? 
Very  good.     Here  we  have  it,  then  !" 

He  sketched  rapidly,  and  with  a  practised 
hand,  the  bold  shore  of  a  part  of  Beverly,  where 
the  rocks  reach  a  considerable  height  and  over- 
look Salem  Bay.  Harmonizing  with  the  rude 
character  of  the  landscape,  and  giving  a  cas- 
tellated expression  to  the  whole  scene,  he  drew, 
half  shown  and  half  hidden,  a  stone  house. 

"There,  you  see!  of  stone,  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  resistance  to  all  possible  storms.  No- 
thing can  beat  against  it  with  any  hope." 

While  he  talked  to  me,  and  devoted  himself 
to  me  in  this  unusual  way,  I  observed  that  he 
often  glanced  at  Mabel,  who  had  taken  her 
work  and  seated  herself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  He  did  not  draw  her  into  the  conversa- 
tion, but  seemed  to  be  occuj)ied  with  me.  Oc- 
casionally she  spoke,  but  oftener  talked  with 
Aunt  Susan  about  a  book  they  were  reading. 
But  he,  Mr.  West,  kept  talking  to  me,  drawing 
for  me,  and  at  last  left  off  looking  at  Mabel, 
and  only  busied  himself  with  drawing  my 
house,  and  talking  in  a  low,  confidential  sort 
of  way,  which,  to  be  sure,  might  be  for  fear  of 
disturbing  any  one  else. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  a  consum- 
mate idiot,  if  I  say  that  all  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  I  had  buried  a  night  or  two  ago,  and 
whose  graves  I  had  stamped  on,  rose  from  their 
slumbers  and  paced  slowly  across  my  brain. 
People  never  lose  one  caiDacity,  that  of  being 
foolish. 

"Now,  then,  for  the  ground  plan,"  said  he. 
"You  mean  it  for  a  periaetual  country-house 
for  all  of  yon?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  blushing  in  spite 
of  myself  at  the  ghosts  just  conjured  up,  and 
which  mocked  my  words ;  "this  is  to  be  my  own 


special  desolation.  A  house  of  refuge  to  forget 
the  world  in,  by  the  world  forgot.  I  suppose," 
said  I,  with  a  sigh  at  saying  over  what  I  had 
said  over  to  myself  so  often  in  the  dark  night, 
"I  suppose  I  shall  sit  on  a  rock  and  listen  to 
the  scream  of  the  eagles."  Stuart  laughed; 
then  I  laughed.  For  all  that  I  was  weeping 
inwardly  ;  and  so  we  understand  each  other  in 
this  world  of  bodies.  But  we  both  looked  down 
on  the  paper,  and  he  had  no  right  to  my 
thoughts  yet. 

"  Then  here  I  draw  a  balcony  for  you  to  listen 
in  comfortably.  And  here — here  is  the  atriiirn, 
where  you  shall  listen  to  the  Attic  bees  beneath 
the  myrtles,  or,  what  is  better,  to  '  the  melan- 
choly lapse  of  waves  on  the  low  shore.'  " 

"Why,  this  is  more  like  a  Grecian  than  an 
American  design  !" 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  you  are  to  be  here  perpetually, 
summer  and  winter,  you  must  be  provided  ac- 
cordingly. There  must  be  no  too-much  sun, 
nor  too-wild  breezes  on  your  face." 

"You  make  it  a  perfect  luxury  to  be  wretched, 
Mr.  West,"  said  I.  "  AVho  wouldn't  be  un- 
happy?" 

"  Oh,  I  mean  you  shall  enjoy  it,"  he  answered, 
softly,  and  still  sketched  rapidly,  without  look- 
ing up.  If  he  had  looked  up  he  would  have 
seen  what  I  did.  Mabel's  face  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  in  it  which  brought  at  once  my 
better  self  to  me;  I  stamped  again  on  the 
graves  of  foolish  hopes.  West  went  on  sketch- 
ing and  talking  nonsense. 

"Here  you  shall  sit  in  the  evening,  and  sip 
golden  wine  from  cups  of  porphyry  ;  and  here 
— where  shall  I  put  it?" 

" Put  what?  a  smoking-room ?  I  shall  have 
no  cigars  in  my  house," 

"  Not  a  thought  of  cigars,  fair  Grecian,  shall 
profane  your  pillared  retreat.  But  unless  you 
are  to  stay  forever  on  this  perch,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "you  must  ride  away.  We  must 
have  Thessalian  horses  and— for  aught  I  can 
see — a  stable." 

"Never  !"  said  I,  decidedly. 

"  Then  I  must  provide  you  with  a  lectica." 

"What's  that?  a  wheelbarrow?"  said  Ma- 
bel, sharply.  Stuart  looked  at  her,  and  a 
bright  smile  lit  up  his  face. 

"Not  at  all.  A  lectica  is  a  litter,"  turning 
to  me.  "  You  are  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  of  yowT  most  devoted  admirers.  One 
out  of  the  four,  who  will  remain  faithful  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  disdain  and  cruelty 
on  your  part,  will  at  length  receive  his  reward. 
For  I  hold  that  faithful  persistent  affection 
must  meet  that,  some  time  or  other,  don't  you?" 

"  It 's  to  be  hoped  so,"  said  I,  looking  at  him 
with  so  much  surprise  that  I  did  not  notice 
what  answer  I  made,  and  only  thought  of  it 
afterwards,  I  had  never  seen  him  in  this  fan- 
ciful, not  to  say  flippant  mood,  before. 

]\[abel  was  profoundly  silent.  Aunt  Susan 
still  buried  in  the  Evening  Transcript,  and  the 
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quiet  remained  unbroken,  save  by  the  scratch- 
ing of  Stuart's  pencil,  and  his  wild  flights  of 
imagination.  He  kept  tracing  the  strangest 
buildings  on  the  most  impossible  sites,  and 
finally  made  a  grotesque  yacht,  half  sea-mon- 
ster, which  he  declared  would  be  just  the  thing 
for  two  lovers  to  float  ofl'  forever  in,  to  "some 
undiscovered  isle  in  the  far  seas." 

At  this  point  Mabel  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
murmuring  something  about  more  silk  for  her 
netting,  left  the  room.  No  sooner  had  she  gone 
than,  as  if  wearied  with  playing  a  part,  Stuart 
threw  down  his  pencil  and  leaned  his  head 
silently  on  his  hand.  In  about  five  minutes 
Mabel  returned,  all  composure  and  dignity. 

"The  sweetest  wine  of  love  a  hot  ray  will 
sharpen  into  vinegar,"  thought  I,  repeating  a 
German  phrase  to  myself,  and  looking  at  these 
two  persons. 

Stuart  drew  a  long  sighing  breath,  and 
reached  out  his  hand  for  a  small  volume  of 
poems.  Nobody  spoke,  and  presently  he  began 
reading  in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
Aunt  Susan,  the  poem  of  Douglas.  I  saw 
Mabel  turn  towards  us,  listening : — 

"  Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas  ! 
In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 
Douglas  !  Douglas  !  tender  and  true  ! 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye  ! 

I  'd  smile  on  you  sweet  as  the  angels  do, 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 

Douglas  !  Douglas  !  tender  and  true  !" 

"What  words  were  ever  so  deeply,  so  exqui- 
sitely sad  ?  or  is  it  that  each  reader  sharpens 
the  pang  from  his  own  experience  ?"  said  Stuart, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  book. 

Mabel  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  drawn 
near,  as  silently  as  a  shadow.  He  went  on 
reading : — 

"  Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas  ! 

Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew" — 

As  Stuart  repeated  these  lines,  he  looked  up 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mabel's  with  an  ©xi^res- 
sion  as  pleading,  as  deeply  tender  as  the  poem 
he  had  been  reading.  And,  yielding  to  a  force 
above  and  beyond  herself,  Mabel  held  out  her 
hand.  Instantly  it  was  imprisoned  in  both  his, 
still  without  a  word.     Then  she 

"  Smiled  on  him  sweet  as  the  angels  do," 

and  he  bowed  his  head  on  her  hand. 

It  was  all  done  before  my  face,  and  Aunt 
Susan  might  have  seen  it  all,  if  she  had  looked 
up  from  her  newspaper.  I  felt  and  knew  it  was 
a  betrothal ;  not  more  in  the  lambent  and  tri- 
umphant glow  in  West's  eyes,  than  in  the  tender 
gladness  of  Mabel's,  and  her  bent  neck.  A 
minute  they  stood  there  still,  then  the  Old 
South  rung  nine.  Aunt  Susan  laid  down  her 
paper,  and  the  lovers  walked  quietly  towards 
her. 

"  You  will  give  Mabel  to  me.  Aunt  Susan?" 


said  Stuart,  adoj)ting  the  relationship)  without 
hesitation. 

For  a  minute  auntie  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  blank  surprise.  Then  she  shook  her 
head. 

Not  in  the  smallest  degree  daunted  by  the 
negative  expressed  in  her  face,  Stuart  went  on, 
still  holding  fast  Mabel's  hand.  "  Don't  shake 
your  head,  auntie,  for  I  do  assure  you  I  will 
never  give  her  up,  so  long  as  we  both  shall  live ! 
that  is,  unless  she  has  a  husband  living." 

"  Ah — well,  that  may  be  !"  said  Mabel,  blush- 
ing and  laughing,  and  trying  in  vain  to  draw 
away  her  hand.  "  Ellis  knows  that  I  am  pro- 
mised to  my  Cousin  James."  Of  course  this 
was  in  sport,  but  Stuart  dropped  her  hand  at 
once. 

"What  is  it?"  said  he,  with  eyes  flashing, 
though  with  a  still  smiling  mouth.  "  What  do 
you  mean?" 

I  wasn't  wicked  enough  to  break  the  course 
of  their  true  love's  running,  so  I  replied,  benig- 
nantly:  "Only  baby-talk.  Of  course  Mabel 
promised  to  reward  with  her  hand  the  hero 
who  saved  her  life  !" 

"Oh,  that  nonsense!"  said  Stuart,  sharply. 
But  it  wasn't  nonsense  after  all,  and  I  knew 
Mabel  felt  deeply  about  what  he  called  non- 
sense. Nay,  since  the  eclaircissement,  I  could 
see  Stuart  West  without  the  old  glamor,  and  I 
missed  in  him  the  nobility  of  soul  which  recog- 
nized the  heroic  deed  of  another,  even  though 
a  rival. 

"Pray  God  she  may  never  have  her  eyes 
couched!"  I  thought.  All  this  time  we  were 
standing  before  Aunt  Susan,  the  lovers  with 
clasped  hands,  and  I  waiting  anxiously  to  see 
what  in  the  world  could  be  the  difficulty. 

An  expression  of  great  pain  spread  over  Aiint 
Susan's  face,  and  she  was  her  own  rigid  self 
again.  Days  and  years  went  over  her  ;  she 
seemed  to  age  as  she  went  back  to  her  unhappy 
youth.  "  Sit  down,  children,"  she  said,  with  a 
half  pitiful,  half  contemptuous  stress  on  the 
word ;  and  then  I  knew  there  was  some  old, 
sad  story  to  come  up.  She  seated  herself  in 
her  arm-chair,  and  I  placed  my  chair  near  hers. 
Mabel  put  both  her  hands  into  her  lover's,  with 
an  air  half  confident,  half  defiant,  and  all  wo- 
manly; and  as  he  clasped  the  pledges  of  an 
affection  too  strong  for  words  to  confirm,  and 
which  had  not  needed  words  to  win.  Smart 
said,  gayly  :— 

"I  am  all  ready  to  hear.  But,  dear  auntie, 
nothing  can  ever  make  the  smallest  difference  to 
me.     So  tell  me  as  much  and  little  as  you  like. ' ' 

"Before  I  tell  you  anything,"  said  Aunt 
Susan,  smiling  like  herself  once  more,  "let  me 
say,  that  I  consider  you  in  no  way  bound  to 
Mabel  Ford  ;  and  that  you  are  entirely  at  liberty, 
after  hearing  w^hat  I  say,  to  break  oft'  any  en- 
gagement you  may  have  formed  with  her." 

Stuart  and  Mabel  only  bowed,  she  anxiously, 
he  carelessly. 
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*'  I  had  a  sister  Theoda,  Mabel's  mother.  She 
married — a  good-for-nothing  fellow  of  hand- 
some person  and  winning  manners.  The  match 
was  every  way  a  bad  one  for  her.  But  she  was 
young,  and  he  contrived  to  enlist  her  generosity 
in  his  favor,  and  to  make  her  believe  that  she, 
and  she  only,  could  save  him  from  destruction. 
They  ran  away  to  Providence,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Gretna  Green  still,  for  evading  the  law,  and 
were  there  married.  My  sister  had  a  good  pro- 
perty of  her  own,  which  her  husband  spent  in 
the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, with  the  exception  of  some  stocks  which 
were  worthless  at  the  time,  but  which  after- 
wards came  to  be  valuable,  and  are  all  that 
Mabel  has.  About  five  thousand  dollars.  So 
she  is  not  a  great  heiress,  you  see. ' ' 

Aunt  Susan  paused  here,  and  it  seemed  a 
great  effort  for  her  to  go  on.  For  my  part,  I 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  story,  which,  I 
had  no  doubt,  would  be  a  thrilling  romance ; 
egpecially  Aunt  Susan's  part,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  come  in,  I  thought.  Mabel  nestled 
close  to  her  aunt,  whispering  : — 

"And  you  have  been  such  a  mother  to  your 
poor  orphaned  Mabel !" 

*'  Nothing  at  all.  You  have  paid  me  twenty 
times  over — and  do  so  every  day  of  your  life  !" 
answered  Aunt  Susan,  drying  her  eyes,  which 
would  drop  tears.  She  seemed  to  dread  and 
hate  to  go  on. 

Stuart  listened,  I  suppose,  though  he  seemed 
only  intent  on  measuring  the  line  that  led  from 
Mabel's  eyebrow  to  the  end  of  her  straight  nose. 

"These  things  are  all  so  painful,  so  tho- 
roughly disagreeable  to  dwell  on.  You  won't 
wonder,  girls,  that  I  have  never  been  willing 
to  talk  about  them.  But  of  course,  if  Mabel 
were  ever  to  think  of  marriage,  I  should  feel  it 
my  duty  to  state  plainly  any  circumstances 
which  might  make  a  difference.  Better  any- 
thing than  heart-burnings,  after  things  are 
settled  beyond  recall. " 

She  stopped  again  and  looked  at  West.  He 
nodded  and  smiled  in  answer  in  so  careless  and 
secure  a  way,  that  Aunt  Susan  proceeded  with 
good  courage. 

"They  lived  in  Buffalo,  where  Ford  built  a 
splendid  house,  and  had  fine  grounds  about  it, 
surrounding  himself  with  every  luxury.  Of 
course,  this  could  not  last  long.  At  one  of  the 
fete  champetres,  which  he  was  fond  of  giving, 
Theoda  took  a  violent  cold  and  went  into  a 
rapid  consumption.  She  died  when  Mabel  was 
three  years  old ;  and,  in  three  or  four  months, 
he  married  a  Buffalo  widow,  a  woman  without 
any  attractions  but  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
Of  course  that  Avas  soon  gone,  and  they  moved 
to  the  west,  where  they  remained  some  years 
without  my  being  able  to  discover  their  where- 
about. 

"One  day,  twelve  years  ago,  I  received  a 
letter  postmarked  *  Niles,  Michigan.'  It  was 
very  short,  and  only  requested  me,  if  I  wished 


to  save  Mabel  Ford  from  trouble  and  danger, 
to  come  on  and  take  her  home  with  me.  This 
letter  was  well  written  and  spelled,  and  signed 
'Mabel's  affectionate  brother  James  Ford.' 

"The  contents  of  this  letter  were  deeply  inter- 
esting to  me.  The  writer  said  he  should  ask  at 
the  hotel  every  day,  and  should  know  when  I 
came.  I  found  afterwards  that  he  had  some 
employment  which  brought  him  to  the  town 
every  day,  but  that  the  family  lived  about 
three  miles  in  the  interior.  They  had  moved 
from  Ohio  on  the  death  of  Mabel's  father. 

"I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  undertak- 
ing this  journey  of  so  many  hundred  miles,  in 
my  intense  desire  to  save  my  sister's  child  from 
the  possible  evil  that  I  imagined.  I  took  my 
good  Bessie  with  me,  and,  as  in  those  days  we 
went  by  stage  coaches  and  canals,  it  was  with 
much  fatigue,  and  after  many  days,  that  we 
got  to  Niles. 

"We  had  not  been  there  half  an  hour  when 
a  bright-looking  fellow  of  fourteen  or  there- 
abouts presented  himself  and  asked  if  I  was 
Mabel's  aunt.  He  said  he  would  bring  Mabel 
over  the  succeeding  night  if  I  would  leave  the 
next  day  after.  From  the  way  he  spoke  I  con- 
cluded that  he  intended  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  a  secret  from  his  mother.  Whatever 
reasons  he  had  for  this,  I  respected  his  reticence 
on  the  subject.  He  said  his  father  had  been 
dead  about  six  months,  and  that  he  left  Mabel 
in  charge  to  him  to  send  to  her  Aunt  Roberts, 
giving  him  my  direction.  At  the  same  time 
he  brought  me  a  small  package  which  belonged 
to  Mabel,  and  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
certificates  of  copper  stock. 

"My  sister's  child  was  placed  in  my  arms, 
the  next  evening,  fast  asleep.  We  all  wept 
together  over  the  little  unconscious  thing.  Her 
blue  gown  with  the  coarse  apron  and  bonnet 
could  not  obscure  the  lovely  face  which  was 
the  image  of  my  sister.  Bessie  cried  heartily 
from  sympathy,  and  the  boy  sobbed  as  if  his 
heart  would  break  at  parting  with  you,  Mabel. 
After  all,  he  was  not  your  brother  at  all,  though 
he  had  called  himself  so,  but  a  son  by  a  former 
husband  of  Mrs.  Ford.  He  had  come  to  be 
called  by  his  step-father's  name  naturally 
enough." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  everything  you  can  about  James, 
auntie!"  cried  Mabel. 

"He  had  half  led  and  half  carried  you  from 
home,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he 
arrived  with  his  weary  burden.  I  was  a  good 
deal  struck  with  the  boy's  bright,  intelligent 
face,  his  anxious  and  precocious  expression, 
and  even  his  manner  of  speaking,  which  all 
showed  a  painful  experience,  and  an  unchild- 
ishness,  not  easily  described,  though  it  is  at 
once  felt.  In  talking  with  him  I  felt  too  mncli 
respect  for  him  to  make  any  inquiries,  but  just 
let  him  say  what  he  would.  It  seemed  they 
were  talking  of  going  to  Canada,  and  James 
felt  that  it  was  best  Mabel  should  be  with  her 
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frieuds  before  the  family  broke  up  at  Niles. 
He  evidently  wished  us  to  go  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  there  should  be  no  trace  left 
of  Mabel.  I  assured  him  that  we  would  start 
in  the  eai-ly  stage-coach,  and  he  then  seemed 
much  relieved.  He  took  you  in  his  arms,  Ma- 
bel— fast  asleep  as  you  were — and  kissed  you 
over  and  over  with  a  vehement  burst  of  sorrow 
that  contrasted  strangely  with  his  general 
manly  composure.  I  never  saw  such  passion- 
ate grief  in  a  child,  for,  after  all,  he  was  but  a 
mere  boy." 

Aunt  Susan  stopped  describing,  for  Mabel's 
tears  had  outburst  into  sobs  which  shook  her 
whole  frame.  I  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  her,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her  sadness  should 
have  its  way. 

The  newly-affianced  wife  wept  like  a  baby 
again.  But  Stuart  only  hid  his  face  in  his 
hand.  I  did  not  wonder  much  at  his  moody 
fashion,  for  to  be  sure  it  was  something  of  a 
trial  to  a  true  lover  to  see  his  lady-love  con- 
vulsed with  grief  about  somebody  else. 

At  last  Mabel  got  words  to  sob  oiit,  "I  shall 
never  see  him  again  !  never !  never !"  and  then 
I  think  Stuart's  patience  gave  way,  for  he 
said,  in  a  hard,  stern  voice  : — 

"Is  there  nobody  and  nothing  imjoortant  to 
you  but  this  James?  Did  you  not  say  your- 
self he  must  be  dead?" 

Mabel  raised  her  head  from  her  hands  and 
looked  at  him.  Then  she  said,  coldly,  to 
auntie:  "You  are  troubling  Mr.  AYest  with  a 
very  long  story,  in  which,  I  fear,  he  can  liave 
no  interest ;  pray  don't  tell  him  any  more." 

Here  was  a  pretty  tangle  just  in  the  begin- 
ning of  things  !  Happily  Aunt  Susan  did  not 
take  notice  of  the  faces  of  the  lovers.  She  was 
preoccupied  with  her  own  painful  thoughts. 
"I  have  been  making  a  long  story  of  it,  indeed. 
But  I  hated  to  come  to  the  worst.  And  yet, 
you  ought  to  know,  Mr.  West.  Mabel's  father 
was  indicted  for  forging  notes,  and  was  only 
able  to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  by  break- 
ing his  bonds  and  flying  into  a  distant  State. 
He  lived  a  very  secluded  life,  and  I  think  re- 
moved frequently  from  place  to  place.  For- 
tunately, he  did  not  live  long.  And  now," 
concluded  Aunt  Susan,  drawing  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  "I  have  discharged  my  conscience. 
You  know  all,  and  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  de- 
cline any  engagement  with  my  niece  Mabel 
Ford." 

Auntie  said  the  last  sentence  with  a  little 
pride,  and  turned  tenderly  towards  Mabel,  pass- 
ing her  arm  round  her  neck  and  kissing  her, 
as  if  in  congratulation  that  all  pain  was  now 
over. 

I  must  say,  I  never  was  so  confounded  in 
my  life  as  to  see  Stuart's  face.  It  was  sternly 
set,  as  if  in  black  marble,  so  deep  was  the 
frowning  brow  and  the  fixed  features.  He 
never  looked  towards  any  of  us,  but  took  his 
hat,  bowed  and  left  the  room,  as  if  unable  to 


speak.  But  that  was  his  way  when  he  was 
agitated.     Gone.     Without  a  word. 

Was  it  jealousy  ?  I  had  seen  Stuart's  face, 
and  that  it  worked  with  strong  feeling.  Once 
a  sort  of  convulsion  shook  him.  But  indeed  it 
was  very  trying  to  see  Mabel's  agitation  about 
a  childish  and  probably  dead  lover.  However, 
it  did  not  look  exactly  probable  that  jealousy 
had  much  to  do  with  Stuart's  agitation.  He 
had  started  when  Aunt  Susan  spoke  of  Mr. 
Ford's  infamy. 

We  sat  up  together  talking  it  over  for  hours. 
I  mean  auntie  and  I — for  Mabel  Avent  directly 
to  her  room,  kissing  us  tenderly  before  she 
went,  and  shaking  her  head,  as  much  as  to  ask 
us  not  to  speak  to  her. 

After  we  had  turned  the  matter  over  ever  so 
fully,  we  Avere  obliged  to  confess  that  it  looked 
dark  for  our  Mabel.  It  had  been  the  first  time 
that  auntie  had  found  it  necessary  to  give  this 
l^ainful  history.  But  she  knew,  she  said,  that 
whenever  Stuart  asked  her  Mabel  would  marry 
him.     She  had  long  ago  read  that  in  her  face. 

And  then,  the  floodgates  of  sorrow  were  un- 
locked by  the  keys  of  sympathy,  and  in  a  few 
brief  words  I  read  poor  Aunt  Susan's  life-long 
trouble.  It  had  been  a  strong  attachment  on 
her  part  and  on  his,  till  Aunt  Theoda  came 
from  school,  and  her  girlish  beauty  and  bloom 
outshone  Aunt  Susan's,  and  the  first  thought 
she  had  of  his  infidelity  was  the  news  of  their 
marriage.  Pride  and  that  drug  Inevitability, 
which  I  had  myself  had  occasion  to  swallow, 
kept  Aunt  Susan  calm,  but  she  never  saw  Mr. 
Ford  afterwards,  nor  her  sister.  And  this  had 
been  Aunt  Susan's  petrifaction,  poor  thing! 

"  Do  you  remember  Mr.  West's  talking  one 
day  about  family  pride,  Ellis?  and  how  he 
said  that  to  say  '  all  the  sons  were  brave  and 
all  the  daughters  virtuous,'  was  the  noblest 
epitaph  a  man  could  have,  and  the  best  motto 
for  a  coat  of  arms  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  always  thought  him  a  man  who 
Avould  be  keenly  sensitive  to  dishonor  of  any 
sort.  Don't  you  wish  you  hadn't  told  him 
auntie?    He  might  never  have  found  it  out !" 

"No.  If  it  were  to  do  again,  I  should  tell 
all  the  same.  What  sort  of  love  is  it  that  won't 
allow  any  sacrifice  of  pride?  for  that  is  all. 
Mabel  is  of  herself  good  enough  for  any  king." 

"Well,  aimtie,  as  Bessie  says,  *A  good  rid- 
dance to  bad  rubbish, '  if  that  is  the  stuft'  Stuart 
West  is  made  of.  Mabel  Avon't  die  of  grief  for 
a  man  unworthy  of  her  !" 

So  we  tAvo  Avomen,  heart-broken  for  the  dear, 
crushed  heart  Tip  stairs,  exchanged  our  confi- 
dences and  our  tears. 

In  the  morning  Mabel  came  to  the  breakfast 
table  at  the  usual  hour,  looking  calm  and  pale, 
but  perfectly  collected.  I  think  she  had  sought 
peace  Avhere  only  it  is  found,  for  her  face  had 
the  Avhiteness  of  that  of  Moses  Avhen  he  had 
been  in  the  cloud,  "and  Avist  not  that  his  face 
shone."    Her  jiroud,  starry  eyes  were  clear 
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with  a  womanly  dignity  that  overcame  all  i^ain 
and  mortification.  I  only  wished  Stuart  could 
see  her. 

All  day  she  went  about  her  work  as  usual, 
CHily  she  could  not  see  any  company,  and  all 
the  evening  she  sat  by  Aunt  Susan,  inlaying 
cribbage  or  reading  aloud,  so  quietly  that  we 
could  not  restrain  our  tears  to  see  it.  Once, 
when  she  saw  us  wiping  our  eyes,  she  turned 
quickly  and  said : — 

*' Don't!  if  you  love  me!"  and  pretty  soon 
went  on  with  her  reading. 

The  next  day  it  was  the  same.  Aunt  Susan 
and  I  had  planned  a  short  journey  for  us  all 
to  New  York,  and  Mabel  agreed  to  anything 
we  liked  with  a  gentle  sweet  way  all  her  own, 
and  was  tender  and  helpful  to  Aunt  Susan. 
We  two  girls  stood  looking  from  the  bay  win- 
dow at  a  patch  of  sky,  when  we  heard  a  ring 
at  the  door-bell,  and  an  instant  after  saw  Stuart 
West  standing  like  a  ghost  at  the  door  of  the 
parlor. 

He  looked  very  pale  and  agitated,  and  when 
Aunt  Susan  nervously  pointed  to  a  chair,  did 
not  move.  I  trembled  for  Mabel,  on  whom  his 
eyes  rested  for  an  instant,  and  then  sought  the 
floor. 

But  our  Mabel  was  herself.  A  deep  flush  of 
disdain  spread  over  her  white  face  as  he  made 
one  step  forward,  saying : — 

*'If  I  hesitated"— 

"No  farther  !  no  more !"  said  she.  "I  want 
no  exiDlanation.  I  desire  only  that  you  will 
go,  and  that  our  acquaintance  may  cease." 

How  I  wished  he  would  go  !  I  knew  from 
Mabel's  trembling,  for  my  arm  was  round  her, 
that  she  would  soon  lose  her  calmness.  He 
turned  to  each  of  us,  and  seeing  only  coldness 
in  auntie's  face  and  scorn  in  mine,  stepped 
back  to  the  door.  Then  Mabel  broke  down. 
In  a  tone  of  agonized  reproach  she  called  him 
back : — 

"0  Stuart  West  I  O,  man,  man!  if  you 
had  been  the  son  of  a  felon,  a  forger — nay,  a 
murderer— what  difference  would  it  ever  have 
made  to  me  ?  Not  a  feather's  weight — so  help 
me  God  !  but  to  draw  me  nearer  to  you.  I  can 
say  it  to  you  in  parting  from  you,  as  I  gladly 
do — forever!" 

There  was  a  strange  triumj)hant  glitter  in 
Stuart's  eyes.  He  fixed  them  on  Mabel,  as  she 
poured  out  her  indignation,  as  if  he  would  and 
did  read  her  devoted  love,  at  whatever  cost  to 
her. 

How  I  wished  Mabel  had  not  spoken !  that 
she  had  not  revealed  the  depth  of  her  aftection 
to  a  man  so  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  its 
purity,  or  to  return  its  strength.  I  could 
scarcely  forgive  this  passionate  ebullition  of 
her  anguish,  lest  Stuart  might  be  melted  with 
it,  and  pick  up  the  heart  thus  thrown  at  his 
feet.  I  need  not  have  been  troubled  if  T  had 
glanced  at  Mabel's  face,  AVhen  I  did,  I  saw 
in  it  a  contempt  so  stony,  that  he  would  have 


been  a  vain  man  indeed,  who  could  have  hoped 
to  subdue  it  to  softness.  She  sat  down  in  the 
nearest  chair. 

The  next  moment  Stuart  walked  swiftly 
across  the  room,  knelt  at  her  feet,  clasped  her 
hands  in  both  his,  and  gazed  with  the  in-, 
tensest  eagerness  in  her  eyes.  "Mabel!  my 
Mabel !  my  love !  my  dove !  Is  it  possible  you 
■don't  know  me?  Look  at  me,  look  at  me!" 
Her  face  had  only  a  terrified  expression.  "  O, 
Mabel !"  he  murmured,  with  a  passionate  long- 
ing that  might  have  brought  back  a  spirit  de- 
parted from  earth,  and  did  bring  back  the  past 
to  Mabel,  "how  could  you  forget  me?" 

Slowly  came  back  the  youth  of  her  heart,  the 
revelation  of  her  whole  life's  life.  Her  arms 
slid  softly  round  his  neck,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
mouth  was  pressed  closely  to  his,  and  she  lay 
helpless  in  his  arms.  But  by  no  means  sense- 
less. We  heard  them  murmuring,  softly,  "Is 
it  you,  indeed?"  and  "Who  else,  my  own 
love?"  before  we  slipped  out  of  the  room  and 
left  them  to  settle  their  identities  to  their  own 
complete  and  perfect  satisfaction.  Of  course 
we  had  heard  "  James !  James !"  a  dozen  times 
over,  and  of  course  we  read  the  transparent 
riddle.  Shaking  each  other  by  the  hands  till 
we  were  tired,  we  sat  in  the  basement  a  good 
hour  before  we  ventured  to  break  in.  When 
we  did,  there  sat  Stuart  in  the  great  rocking- 
chair,  rocking  Mabel  like  a  baby. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I,  auntie  ?  I  've  rocked  her 
to  sleep  a  hundred  times  !" 

And  then  Mabel  got  away  and  introduced 
him  formally  to  us  both  as  her  step-brother, 
Mr.  James  Stuart  West. 

We  sat  up  till  mirk  midnight,  talking  and 
asking  questions.  There  were  thousands  to 
ask  on  our  part.  None  almost  on  his,  for  he 
knew  all  about  lis,  and  had  known  all  the  time. 

"  One  thing,  Stuart.  Why  did  you  wait  two 
whole  days  before  you  came  near  me?  Oh, 
those  two  fearful  days !  I  never  will  forgive 
you  those !"  cried  Mabel. 

"  Nor  will  we,"  chimed  in  Aunt  Susan  and  I. 

"  Of  course  you  never  will.  But  in  the  first 
place  you  must  understand  that  T  could  not 
devote  myself  wholly  to  la  belle  passion.  After 
all,  one  is  a  man,  and  an  architect.  That  man, 
whom  you  so  despised  for  marrying  half  a  mil- 
lion, was  waiting  at  my  oifice  that  night,  to 
talk  with  me  about  a  house.  And  yesterday 
he  took  me  forty  miles  to  show  me  where  he 
had  determined  to  build,  and  kept  me  all 
night.  And  I  am  to  build  both  town  and  coun- 
try-house, and  a  pretty  penny  I  shall  make  of 
it,  too,  ma  belle  Mabel !" 

Stuart  told  us  as  much  of  his  story  as  was 
absolutely  necessary  we  should  know.  The 
real  events  of  life,  wild,  lucturesque,  and  eftec- 
tive,  when  arranged  by  the  hand  of  art,  are,  in 
their  progress,  only  dreary  and  confusing  to  the 
actors  in  the  life-drama,  who  see  not  how  the 
fifth  act  will  terminate. 
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A  very  sad  part,  and  one  on  which  he  dwelt 
as  lightly  as  possible,  was  the  character  and 
actions  of  his  mother.  It  seemed  that  his  step- 
father himself  distrusted  her  care  for  Mabel's 
interests,  for  in  an  interview  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Ford  solemnly  com- 
mended Mabel  to  James'  charge,  and  gave  him 
directions  where  to  find  the  papers  belonging 
to  her,  and  how  to  write  to  Aunt  Susan.  James 
was  so  fond  of  Mabel  that  it  was  not  until  he 
was  convinced  that  her  life  was  endangered, 
that  he  determined,  at  whatever  sufiering  to 
himself,  he  Avould  remove  her  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

His  mother  had  one  day  been  looking  over 
some  papers  in  the  tin  box  which  contained 
Mabel's  certificates.  He  asked  her  what  it  was 
she  was  looking  at? 

"  Only  some  stock  belonging  to  your  father," 
said  she,  carelessly. 

"  To  my  father?"  he  said. 

"Well,  to  her  father,  then!"  she  answered, 
impatiently ;  "  properly  it  belonged  to  him.  If 
Mabel  dies,  it  comes  to  us,  of  course,  and  I 
don't  think  she  '11  live.  She  is  a  miserable, 
sickly  thing." 

It  was  easy  to  let  her  get  more  miserable  and 
more  sickly,  by  the  passive  means  of  allowing 
her  to  be  out  at  nightfall,  and  by  exposure  to 
malarian  fever. 

"I  was  thankful,  dearly  as  I  loved  you, 
Mabel,  when  I  could  feel  you  were  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  bad  climate.  I  knew  you 
were  well  cared  for  ;  and  didn't  I  vow  a  vow  to 
myself,  when  I  held  you  in  my  arms  that  night, 
that  I  would  hold  you  there  again  ? 

"I  never  summoned  courage  to  say  a  word 
to  my  mother  about  you.  But  when  you  had 
been  gone  two  days  and  not  a  word  of  inquiry 
from  her,  I  saw  too  plainly  how  great  had  been 
the  temptation  to  my  poor  mother,  and  what 
an  escape  it  had  been  for  you,  Mabel !  When 
she  missed  the  papers  from  the  box,  she  thought 
at  first  that  you  had  stolen  them  and  run  away 
somewhere.  In  vain  I  told  her  you  were  too 
young  to  understand  anything  about  such 
things ;  only  hysterical  anger,  and  reproaches 
answered  me.  We  went  to  Canada,  and  there 
my  poor  mother  died.  I  returned  immediately 
to  New  England,  informed  myself  of  your 
whereabout,  and  set  myself  to  earning  my  liv- 
ing." 

"And  have  you  not  met  with  a  thousand  dis- 
couragements and  reverses,  poor  James?"  said 
Mabel,  softly. 

"  Plenty.  But  I  was  stout  and  willing,  with 
abundance  of  self-conceit,  which  is  a  blessing 
to  youth,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 
Then  I  had  a  fair  common  school  education  to 
begin  with,  thanks  to  my  New  Hampshire 
birth ;  with  a  general  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
which  stood  me  always  in  cases  of  difficulty.  I 
was  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong  witli  your  idea 
always  beside  me.    Do  you  think  I  didn't  learn 


with  a  will  while  you  were  at  school  ?  Some 
time  or  other  I  knew  I  should  meet  you  in  so- 
ciety, and  I  informed  myself  as  far  as  possible, 
so  that  you  shouldn't  be  ashamed  of  me,  when- 
ever the  time  should  come.  By  one  of  the  happy 
accidents  that  occur  to  persons  on  the  watch 

for  them,  I  met  with  Mr.  C ,  an  architect 

of  New  York.  I  had  no  taste  for  the  thing 
naturally,  but  I  took  to  it  with  all  the  vigor  of 
my  will.  Somehow  we  got  along  so  well,  that 
I  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  at  length 
was  able  to  come  to  Boston,  where  I  found  you 
without  the  least  difficulty — by  looking  in  the 
Directory.  I  watched  you  go  to  meeting,  and 
went  to  the  same  ;  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
one  more  umbrella  than  you,  and  you  know 
the  rest. 

"But  oh,  Mabel  of  Mabels!  if  you  only 
knew — but  you  never  can  ! — my  momentary 
hopes  !  my  hourly  despairs  !  my  tortures  !  my 
woes  unutterable !  You  never  can  pay  me  for 
them — never,  never  !  Do  you  think  I  hav'n't 
sutfered,  Mabel  ?  Partly  lest  you  should  have 
forgotten  me,  James,  and  more  lest  you  should 
discover  and  identify  me  ;  and  then  that  the 
slight  interest  which  I  hoped  you  had  in  me, 
Stuart,  should  subside  into  the  old  brotherly 
feeling  for  James  !  In  short,  how  I  dreaded 
gaining  a  sister,  lest  I  should  lose  a  wife  !" 

"  Well,  she  did  love  James,  you  see,"  said  I, 
for  he  was  telling  the  whole  story  to  us  all. 

"  I  can  never  tell  you  the  complication  of 
intense  feeling  with  which  I  saw  you  snatch 
your  hand  from  mine,  in  your  convulsive  grief 
at  the  memory  of  my  other  self.  For  the  time 
I  hated  that  James  who  stood  between  me  and 
my  happiness.  But  it  was  only  a  sister's  love  ? 
Tell  me  so,  Mabel !"  said  he,  earnestly. 

"Analyze  me  if  you  will,  and  can,"  said 
Mabel.  "  I  am  so  far  from  the  ability  to  do  it 
for  myself,  that  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  succession 
of  surprises  from  beginning  to  end.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  in  love  all  my  life  without 
knowing  it,  like  the  man  in  Molicre  who  had 
been  talking  prose." 

"Do  call  it  poetry  at  least,  Mabel,"  I  inter- 
rupted, impatiently.  "What  I  wonder  at  is, 
that  you  didn't  remember  the  name." 

"I  was  generally  called  James  Ford,  after 
my  step-father.  Mabel  wouldn't  be  likely  to 
remember  about  that,  and  I  took  care  to  have 
my  cards  engraved  'J.  Stuart  West.'  1  knew 
she  would  not  remember." 

"  It 's  a  royal  name  any  way,  Mabel.  Your 
true  prince  has  come  at  last !"  said  I. 


!Memory  is  the  cabinet  of  imagination,  the 
treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  conscience, 
and  the  council-chamber  of  thought. 

Though  a  taste  of  pleasure  may  quiokfii  tJie 
relish  of  life,  an  unrestrained  indulgence  loads 
to  inevitable  destruction. 
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MISS  EDGEWORTH'S   LIFE  AND 
LETTERS. 

The  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  have 
lately  enjoyed  a  treat  rarely  furnished  by  jour- 
nalism. In  its  columns  have  appeared  large 
extracts  from  an  unpublished  book  printed  in 
England  for  private  circulation.  The  Memoir 
and  Selected  Letters  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  is  a  title  that  will  excite 
high  expectations  among  those  to  whom  the 
fertile  invention  and  keen  observation  of  the 
Irish  novelist  have  made  her  name  like  that  of 
a  household  friend ;  and  the  favored  few  who 
had  glimpses  of  the  happy  and  well-ordered 
family  life,  whose  movement  is  here  displayed, 
will  feel  a  double  pleasure  in  finding  their  frag- 
mentary remembrances  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  days.  This  volume  is  one 
of  those  rare  biographies  like  Lockhart's  "Life 
of  Scott,"  or  Moore's  "Letters  of  Lord  Byron ;" 
a  biography  whose  subject  is  memorable,  whose 
materials  are  ample,  whose  execution  combines 
judgment  with  affection.  The  charge  of  con- 
cealing or  of  palliating  faults,  so  often  and  so 
justly  brought  against  those  who  write  the  lives 
of  their  friends,  would  have  no  reason  here. 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  before  us  in  her  letters  just 
as  she  must  have  seemed  to  those  around  her — 
the  lively,  witty,  sensible  woman  that  our 
fathers  found  so  attractive ;  a  little  prosaic, 
perhaps,  never  rising  above  aiP  certain  level  in 
her  writings,  but  within  her  own  region  tho- 
roughly admirable. 

We  design  to  give  our  readers,  in  as  brief  a 
space  as  possible,  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
book,  especially  of  the  social  life  described  in 
it.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  not  only  a  lion  her- 
self, but  she  was  the  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
a  great  many  other  lions.  Her  social  position 
was  the  best ;  and  at  that  time  almost  every 
literary  celebrity  belonged  either  by  birth  or 
adoption  to  the  set  in  which  she  lived.  At 
home  and  abroad,  she  met  the  people  of  whom 
we  like  to  hear.  Her  letters  abound  in  anec- 
dotes and  details  of  the  famous  men  and  avo- 
men  of  her  time. 

She  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  January  1, 1767, 
and  was  the  only  daughter  of  her  father's  first 
marriage.  He  had  four  wives ;  and  not  the 
least  entertaining  and  remarkable  portion  of 
the  Memoir  relates  to  him  and  them.  His  cha- 
racter, as  it  comes  out  through  the  book,  is  a 
peculiar  one.  He  was  a  man  of  plans  and  pur- 
poses ;  full  of  energy  and  vivacity,  and  apt  to 
talk  of  himself;  something  of  a  bore,  we  sup- 
pose, in  general  society,  as  our  first  extract 
will  show;  but  alike  agreeable  and  useful  to 
liis  family.  Lord  Byron  met  him  at  a  comj)any 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  Life  by  himself  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  the  father 
of  the  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  alto-other  a  great 
name.    In  1813,  I  recollect  to  havci  met  them  in 


the  fashionable  world  of  London,  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  hour,  and  at  a  breakfast  of  Sir 
Humphry  and  Lady  Davy's,  to  which  I  was 
invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had  been  the  lion  of 
1812 ;  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
with  the  Cossack,  towards  the  end  of  1813, 
were  the  exhibitions  of  the  succeeding  year. 
I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow,  of  a 
clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but  active, 
brisk,  and  endless.  He  was  seventy,  but  did 
not  look  fifty — no,  nor  forty-eight,  even.  I  had 
seen  ijoor  FitziDatrick  not  very  long  before — a 
man  of  pleasure,  wit,  eloquence,  all  things. 
He  tottered — but  still  talked  like  a  gentleman, 
though  feebly.  Edgeworth  bounced  about,  and 
talked  loud  and  long,  but  he  seemed  neither 
weakly  nor  decreint,  and  hardly  old. 

"  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and 
I  remember  a  'ryghte  merrie'  and  conceited 
jest  which  was  rife  among  the  gallants  of  the 
day — viz.,  a  paper  had  been  presented  for  the 
recall  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  staff e,  to  which  all 
men  had  been  called  to  subscribe.  Whereupon 
Thomas  Moore,  of  profane  and  poetical  memory, 
did  propose  that  a  similar  paper  should  be  sub- 
scribed and  circumscribed  for  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  Ireland.  The  fact  was  everybody 
cared  more  about  her.  She  was  a  nice  little 
unassuming  *  Jeannie-Deans-looking  body,'  as 
Ave  Scotch  say ;  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly 
not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet 
as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed 
she  could  write  her  name  ;  whereas  her  father 
talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing." 

Byron  is  said  to  have  projiosed  a  Society  for 
the  Supi3ression  of  Edgeworth  ;  but 

"Edgeworth  was  insu'ppressible ;  and,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  not  a  man  whom  it 
was  proper  or  expedient  to  suppress.  With 
the  simple  change  of  gender,  we  might  apply 
to  him  what  Talleyrand  said  of  Madame  de 
Stael :  *  Elle  est  vraiment  insupportable ;'  which 
he  qualified  after  a  short  pause  by,  *  c'est  son 
seul  defaut.'  " 

Certainly  he  was  not  a  stupid  man  ;  his  let- 
ters and  the  anecdotes  of  him  prove  the  con- 
trary. He  came  of  a  stock  that  had  plenty  of 
nerve  and  wit. 

"His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  Welsh 
judge,  named,  Lovell,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that,  travelling  over  the  sands  of  Beaumaris  as 
he  was  going  circuit,  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
tide ;  the  coach  stuck  fast  in  a  quicksand ;  the 
water  rose  rapidly,  and  the  registrar,  who  had 
crept  out  of  the  window  and  taken  refuge  on 
the  coach-box,  whilst  the  servants  clustered  on 
the  roof,  earnestly  entreated  the  judge  to  do 
the  same.  With  the  water  nearly  touching  his 
lips,  he  gravely  replied:  *I  will  follow  your 
counsel  if  you  can  quote  any  precedent  for  a 
judge's  mounting  a  coach-box.'  " 

Edgeworth  himself  said,  "I  am  not  a  man  of 
prejudice  ;  I  have  had  four  wives ;  the  second 
and  third  were  sisters  ;  and  I  was  in  love  with 
the  second  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first. ' '  It  came 
about  in  this  wise :  The  first  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
Maria's  mother,  seems  to  have  been  neither 
attractive  nor  cheerful.  In  1770,  her  husband 
visited  his  friend  Day,  the  author  of  "  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  in  Lichfield;  then  he  met  Miss 
Honora   Sncyd,   and    his  admiration   for   her 
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appears  from  his  Memoirs  ;  biit  conscious  of  his 
weakness,  he  weiit  abroad  with  Day. 

"He  Avas  certainly  deeply  attached  to  her; 
and  so  was  Day,  who  wrote  her  an  argumen- 
tative proposal  comprised  in  several  sheets  of 
paper,  to  which  she  wrote  an  equally  long  and 
argumentative  refusal.  The  pith  of  his  reason- 
ing was  that  the  best  thing  for  her  would  be  to 
live  with  him  secluded  from  what  is  called  the 
world ;  the  pith  of  her  reply  being  that  she 
would  rather  live  in  it.  On  receiving  this  reply 
he  took  to  his  bed  and  was  profusely  bled  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Darwin;  but  speedily  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  got  up,  rejoined  the  circle, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  sister." 

This  sister  had  a  high  esteem  for  dancing  and 
fencing ;  and  Day  went  abroad  to  learn  them. 

They  spent  two  years  in  Lyons ;  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  died  in  1773,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
widower  married  Miss  Sneyd. 

"On  Mr.  Edgeworth's  marriage  with  Honora 
Sneyd,  Maria  accompanied  them  to  Ireland. 
Of  this  visit  she  recollected  very  little,  except 
that  she  was  a  mischievous  child,  amusing  her- 
self once  at  her  aunt  Fox's  when  the  company 
were  unmindful  of  her,  cutting  out  the  squares 
in  a  checked  sofa  cover,  and  one  day  trampling 
through  a  number  of  hot-bed  frames  that  had 
just  been  glazed,  laid  on  the  grass  before  the 
door  at  Edgeworth-Town.  She  recollected  her 
delight  at  the  crashing  of  the  glass,  but,  im- 
morally, did  not  remember  either  cutting  her 
feet  or  how  she  was  punished  for  this  perform- 
ance." 

This  step-mother  was  a  most  affectionate 
parent  to  her;  her  only  printed  letter  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  written  in  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  shows  her  Avatchful  kindness.    She  says  : — 

*'  It  is  very  agreeable  to  me  to  think  of  con- 
versing with  you  as  my  equal  in  every  respect 
but  age,  and  of  my  making  that  inequality  of 
use  to  you,  by  giving  you  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  I  have  had,  and  the  observations  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  as  these  are  parts  of 
knowledge  which  nothing  but  time  can  be- 
stow." 

Edgeworth  himself,  in  his  first  letter,  says 
much  the  same  : — 

"It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  my  dear 
Maria,  to  have  letters  from  you  familiarly;  I 
wish  to  know  what  you  like  and  Avliat  you  dis- 
like ;  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you  what  little 
knowledge  I  have  acquired,  that  you  may  have 
a  tincture  of  every  species  of  literature,  and 
form  your  taste  by  choice  and  not  by  chance." 

Honora  died  in  1780,  and  the  next  year  Edge- 
worth,  in  accordance  with  her  dying  Avish,  mar- 
ried her  sister  Elizabeth,  "  who  had  flung  over 
Day  after  he  had  undergone  a  regular  gymnas- 
tic training  for  her  sake." 

After  Honora' s  death,  Mr.  Edgeworth  writes 
to  his  daughter : — 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  send  me  a  tale  about  the 
length  of  a  *  Spectator'  upon  the  subject  of 
Generosity ;  it  must  be  taken  from  history  or 
romance,  and  must  ho,  sent  the  day  se'n'night 
after  yoii  receive  this,  and  I  beg  you  Avill  take 
some  pains  about  it." 

"The  same  subject  (we  are  informed  in  the 
Memoir)   was  given  at  the  same  time  to  a 


young  gentleman  from  Oxford,  then  at  Lich- 
field. NVhen  the  two  stories  were  completed, 
they  were  given  to  Mr.  William  Sneyd,  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  brother-in-law,  to  decide  on  their 
merits ;  he  pronounced  Maria's  to  be  very  much 
the  best ;  '  an  excellent  story,  and  extremely 
well  written  ;  but  where's  the  Generosity?'  A 
saying  which  became  a  sort  of  proverb  with  her 
afterwards.  It  was  Maria's  first  story  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  preserved ;  she  used  to  say  that 
there  was  in  it  a  sentence  of  inextricable  con- 
fusion between  a  saddle,  a  man,  and  his  horse." 

In  this  year  she  was  removed  from  Mrs.  La- 
taffiere's  boarding-school  to  "the  fashionable 
establishment  of  Mrs.  Davis." 

"  Mrs.  Davis,  it  is  stated,  treated  Maria  with 
kindness  and  consideration,  though  she  was 
neither  beautifv^l  nor  fashionable,  and  gave  her 
the  full  benefit  of  an  invention  for  drawing  out 
young  ladies  which,  we  hope,  died  out  with 
this  establishment.  '  Excellent  masters  Avere 
in  attendance,  and  Maria  Avent  through  all  the 
usual  torture  of  back  boards,  iron  collars,  and 
dumb-bells,  Avith  the  unusual  one  of  being 
SAvung  by  the  neck  to  draw  out  the  muscles 
and  increase  the  growth,  a  signal  failure  in  her 
case.'  Did  it  succeed  in  any  case?  There  is  a 
story  of  a  Avry-necked  Prince  of  Conde  falling 
in  the  hunting  field,  and  coming  to  himself  just 
in  time  to  stop  the  peasants  who  picked  him  up 
in  a  Avell-intended  effort  to  pull  him  straight ; 
but  the  notion  of  pulling  out  a  young  lady  like 
a  telescope  was  surely  peculiar  to  a  '  finishing' 
school." 

Some  traits  of  her  school-days  are  related  : — 

"  She  had  a%reat  facility  for  learning  lan- 
guages, and  she  found  her  Italian  and  French 
exercises  so  easy  that  she  wrote  off"  those  giA-en 
oiit  for  the  Avhole  quarter  at  once,  keeping  them 
strung  together  in  her  desk,  and  read  for 
amusement  AA'hilst  the  other  girls  Avere  laboring 
at  their  tasks.  Her  faA'orite  seat  during  play- 
time was  under  a  high  ebony  cabinet  Avhich 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  school-room ;  and  here 
she  often  remained  so  completely  absorbed  by 
the  book  she  AA^as  reading  as  to  be  perfectly 
deaf  to  all  the  noise  aroimd  her,  only  occa- 
sionally startled  into  consciousness  of  it  by 
some  unusual  uproar.  This  early  habit  of  con- 
centrated attention,  perhaps  inherent  in  minds 
of  great  genius,  continued  through  life. 

"She  Avas  remembered  by  her  companions, 
both  as  Mrs.  Lataffiere's  and  Mrs.  DaA-is's,  for 
her  entertaining  stories,  and  she  learned  Avith 
all  the  tact  of  an  improA'isatrice  to  knoAV  Avhich 
story  Avas  most  successful  by  the  unmistakable 
eA'idence  of  her  hearers'  wakefulness,  Avhen  she 
narrated  at  night  to  those  who  were  in  the  bed- 
room Avith  her." 

In  1782  she  left  school  and  went  with  the 
family  to  EdgCAvorth-ToAvn,  Avhere  she  had  her 
home  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  These  are  her 
first  impressioMs  of  Ireland  : — 

"I  accompanied  my  father  to  Ireland.  Be- 
fore this  time  I  had  not,  except  during  a  few 
months  of  my  childhood,  CA'er  been  in  that 
country,  therefore  everything  there  Avas  ncAV  to 
me  ;  and  though  I  Avas  then  but  twelve  years 
olrl,  and  though  such  a  length  of  time  has  sinc-e 
elapsed,  I  haA'e  retained  a  clear  and  strong  re- 
collection of  our  arriA-al  at  EdgeAvorth-Town. 

"Things  and  pei'sons  are  so  much  improved 
in  Ireland  of  latter  days,  that  only  those  Avho 
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can  remember  how  they  were  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  can  conceive  the  variety  of 
domestic  grievance,  which,  in  those  times,  as- 
sailed the  master  of  a  family,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  his  Irish  home.  Wherever 
he  turned  his  eyes,  in  or  out  of  his  house,  damp, 
dilapidation,  waste  appeared.  Painting,  glaz- 
ing, roofing,  fencing,  iinishing — all  Avere  want- 
ing ! 

"The  back  yard,  and  even  the  front  lawn 
round  the  windows  of  the  house,  were  filled 
with  loungers,  followers,  and  petitioners,  ten- 
ants, undertenants,  drivers,  subagent  and  agent 
were  to  have  audience  ;  and  they  all  had  griev- 
ances and  secret  informations,  accusations 
reciprocating,  and  quarrels  each  under  each 
interminable." 

Of  her  father  she  says  : — 

"I  was  Avith  him  constantly,  and  I  was 
amused  and  interested  in  seeing  how  he  made 
his  way  through  these  comjilaints,  petitions, 
and  grievances,  with  decision  and  desijatch; 
he,  all  the  time,  in  good  humor  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  delighted  with  liim  ;  though  he 
often  'rated  them  roughly,'  when  they  stood 
before  him  preverse  in  litigation,  helpless  in 
procrastination,  detected  in  cunning,  or  con- 
victed of  falsehood.  They  saw  into  his  char- 
acter, almost  as  soon  as  he  understood  theirs. 
The  first  remark  which  I  heard  whispered 
aside  among  the  people,  with  congratulatory 
looks  at  each  other,  was  :  '  His  honor,  any  way, 
is  good  pay.* 

"  It  was  said  of  the  celebrated  King  of  Prus- 
sia, that  *he  scolded  like  a  trooper,  and  paid 
like  a  ijrince.'  Such  a  man  would  be  liked  in 
Ireland ;  but  there  is  a  higher  description  of 
character,  which  (give  them  but  time  to  know 
it)  the  Irish  would  infinitely  prefer.  One  who 
paid,  not  like  a  prince,  but  like  a  man  of  sense 
and  humanity. 

"  Some  men  live  with  their  family,  without 
letting  them  know  their  affairs  ;  and  however 
great  may  be  their  affection  and  esteem  for 
their  wives  and  children,  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  Avith  business.  This  was  not  my 
father's  Avay  of  thinking.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  his  Avife,  but  his  children  kncAV  all 
his  affairs.  Whatever  business  he  had  to  do 
was  done  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  usually  in 
the  common  sitting-room  ;  so  that  we  Avere  in- 
timately acquainted,  not  only  AA'ith  his  general 
principles  of  conduct,  but  Avith  the  most  mi- 
nute details  of  their  every-day  application.  I 
further  enjoyed  some  peculiar  adA^antages  ;  he 
kindly  wished  to  give  me  habits  of  business  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  alloAved  me  during  many 
years  to  assist  him  in  copying  his  letters  of 
business,  and  in  receiA'ing  his  rents." 

Her  next  literary  effort  Avas  a  translation 
from  Madame  de  Genlis ;  but  neither  this,  nor 
any  of  the  tales  Avhich  from  this  time  she  began 
to  compose,  were  published  until  1789.  Day 
had  a  great  dislike  of  feminine  authorship,  and 
from  deference  to  him  her  father  waited  till  after 
his  old  friend's  death.  No  doubt  the  delay 
Avas  a  real  advantage  to  Maria.  She  Avrote  at 
this  time  "The  Bracelets,"  and  several  other 
short  stories ;  writing  them  on  a  slate  and 
reading  them  to  the  family,  and  if  they  AA'ere 
liked,  copying  them.  Her  father  Avas  her  chief 
critic : — 


"Whenever  I  thought  of  writing  anything,  I 
always  told  him  my  first  rough  plans  ;  and  al- 
Avays,  AA-ith  the  instinct  of  a  good  critic,  he  used 
to  fix  immediately  upon  that  which  Avould  best 
ansAver  the  purpose  :  '  Sketch  that  and  shotv  it  to 
me.'  These  AA'ords,  from  the  experience  of  his 
sagacity,  ncA-er  failed  to  inspire  me  AA'ith  hope 
of  success.  It  AA-as  then  sketched.  Sometimes, 
AAdien  I  Avas  fond  of  a  particular  part,  I  used  to 
dilate  on  it  in  the  sketch ;  but  to  this  he  always 
objected.  '  I  don't  Avant  any  of  your  painting 
— none  of  your  drapery!— i  can  imagine  all 
that — let  me  see  the  bare  skeleton.' 

Among  their  most  intimate  friends  was  Dr. 
DarAA'in.  It  Avas  to  her  father  he  gaA^e  his  cele- 
brated definition  of  a  fool :  "A  fool,  you  knoAA', 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  is  a  man  Avho  never  tried  an 
experiment  in  his  life."     She  AATites  in  1792 : — 

"  My  fiither  has  just  returned  from  Dr.  Dar- 
win's, Avhere  he  has  been  nearly  three  AA^eeks  ; 
they  Avere  extremely  kind,  and  pressed  him 
A^ery  much  to  take  a  house  in  or  near  Derby 
for  the  summer.  He  has  been,  as  Dr.  Darwin 
expressed  it,  'breathing  the  breath  of  life  into 
the  brazen  lungs  of  a  clock,'  which  he  had 
made  at  Edge  worth-Town  as  a  present  for  him. 
He  saw  the  first  part  of  Dr.  DarAAan's  'Botanic 
Garden;'  900/.  Avas  Avhat  his  bookseller  gaA'e 
him  for  the  whole  !  On  his  return  from  Derby, 
my  father  spent  a  day  Avith  Mr.  Kier,  the  great 
chemist,  at  Birmingham ;  he  Avas  sj^eaking  to 
him  of  the  late  discoA'ery  of  fulminating  silver, 
Avith  Avhich  I  suppose  your  ladyship  is  Avell  ac- 
quainted, though  it  be  ncAV  to  Henry  and  me. 
A  lady  and  gentleman  Avent  into  a  laboratory 
Avhere  a  fcAV  grains  of  fulminating  siH'er  Avere 
lying  in  a  mortar;  the  gentleman  as  he  AA-as 
talking  happened  to  stir  it  with  the  end  of  his 
cane,  Avhich  was  tipped  Avdth  iron — the  fulmi- 
nating sih'er  exploded  instantly,  and  blcAV  the 
lady,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Avhole  laboratory 
to  pieces !  Take  care  how  you  go  into  labora- 
tories Avith  gentlemen,  unless  they  are  like  Sir 
Plume,  skilled  in  the  'nice  conduct'  of  their 
canes." 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  same  letter : — 

"Anna  Avas  extremely  sorry  that  she  could 
not  see  you  again  before  she  left  Ireland ;  but 
you  AAill  soon  be  in  the  same  kingdom  again, 
and  that  is  one  great  point  gained,  as  Mr. 
Weaver,  a  travelling  astronomical  lecturer,  AA'ho 
carried  the  uniA'erse  about  in  a  box,  told  us. 
'  Sir, '  said  he  to  my  father,  '  Avhen  you  look  at 
a  map,  do  you  knoAV  that  the  east  is  always  on 
your  right-hand,  and  the  west  on  your  left?" 
'Yes,'  replied  my  father,  Avith  a  A'-ery  modest 
look,  'I  believe  I  do."  'Well,'  said  the  man 
of  learning,  'that's  one  great  point  gained.'  " 

Elizabeth  Edgeworth  died  in  1797,  and  in 
May  of  the  next  year  her  father  married  his 
fourth  Avife,  Miss  Beaufort.  Miss  Edgeworth 
Avas  blamed  at  the  time  for  too  ready  an  acqui- 
escence in  these  sjieedy  unions  ;  but  she  seems 
to  have  done  just  enough,  and  yielded  grace- 
fully at  the  right  time.     She  says  : — 

"  When  I  first  kncAV  of  this  attachment,  and 
before  I  Avas  well  acquainted  with  her,  I  own  I 
did  not  Avish  for  the  marriage.  I  had  not  my 
father's  qiTick  penetration  into  character  :  I  did 
not  at  first  see  the  superior  abilities  or  qualities 
Avhich  he  discoA'ered  ;  nor  did  I  anticij)ato  any 
of  the  happy  consequences  from  this  union. 
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which  he  foresaw.  All  that  I  thought,  I  told 
him.  With  the  most  kind  patience  he  bore 
with  nio,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  his  aftec- 
tiou,  honored  me  the  more  with  his  confi- 
dence." 

"All  resistance  and  repugnance,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "were  overcome  by  his  eloquence  or 
pertinacity,  and  he  closes  a  letter  to  Day  about 
a  bust,  the  upas  tree,  frogs,  agriculture,  a  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  a  speaking  machine,  with 
this  passage  : — 

"And  now  for  my  piece  of  news,  which  I 
have  kept  for  the  last.  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune  and 
large  accomplishments — compared  with  my 
age,  much  youth  (not  quite  thirty),  and  more 
prudence — some  beauty,  more  sense — uncom- 
mon talents,  more  uncommon  temper — liked  by 
my  family,  loved  by  me.  If  I  can  say  all  this 
three  years  hence,  shall  I  not  have  been  a  for- 
tunate, not  to  say  a  wise  man?" 

Miss  Edgeworth  writes  to  her  prospective 
step-mother,  some  years  younger  than  her- 
self:— 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  find  me  grate- 
fully exact  en  belle  fille.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  that  species  of  cere- 
mony which  exists  with  acquaintance,  and  that 
which  should  always  exist  with  the  best  of 
friends  ;  the  one  prevents  the  growth  of  affec- 
tion, the  other  preserves  it  in  youth  and  age. 
Many  foolish  people  make  fine  plantations, 
and  forget  to  fence  them  ;  so  the  young  trees 
are  destroyed  by  the  young  cattle,  and  the  bark 
of  the  forest  trees  is  sometimes  injured.  You 
need  not,  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  fence  yourself 
round  with  strong  palings  in  this  family,  where 
all  have  been  early  accustomed  to  mind  their 
boundaries.  As  for  me,  you  see  my  intentions, 
or  at  least  my  theories,  are  good  enough  :  if 
my  practice  be  but  half  as  good,  you  will  be 
content,  will  you  not?  But  theory  was  born 
in  Brobdiguag,  and  practice  in  Lilliput.  So 
much  the  better  for  me." 

In  1798  she  and  her  father  published,  in  joint 
authorship,  "Practical  Education,"  a  large 
and  miscellaneous  work.  The  preface  states 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  hers. 
She  writes  this  year  : — 

"In  the  Monthly  Review  for  October,  there  is 
this  anecdote.  After  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  was  somewhat  silly,  had  left  Paris,  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  in  company  with  the 
Danish  ambassador,  but  did  not  know  him, 
began  to  ridicule  the  king — 'Ma  foi,  il  a  une 
Ute,  une  tete' — 'Couronnee,'  replied  the  ambas- 
sador, with  presence  of  mind  and  politeness. 
My  father,  who  was  much  delighted  with  this 
answer,  asked  Lovell,  Henry,  and  Sneyd,  with- 
out telling  the  right  answer,  what  they  would 
have  said. 

Lovell.  A  head — and  a  heart,  sir. 

Henry.  A  head — upon  his  shoulders. 

Sneyd.  A  head — of  a  king. 

And  adds  :  '  Tell  me  which  answer  you  like 
best.'" 

"  The  Parent's  Assistant"  had  been  published 
two  years  before.  Writing  of  it  to  her  cousin, 
she  says:  "I  beg,  dear  Sophy,  that  you  will 
not  call  my  little  stories  by  the  sublime  title  of 
my  works  j  I  shall  else  be  ashamed  when  the 


little  mouse  comes  forth."  The  first  story  in 
her  peculiar  vein  is  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  in  1800. 
The  first  edition  was  published  without  her 
name,  "  and  its  success  was  so  triumphant  that 
some  one  not  only  asserted  that  he  was  the 
author,  but  actually  took  the  trouble  to  copy 
out  several  pages  with  corrections  and  erasures 
as  if  it  was  his  original  MS."  In  1802,  Maria 
writes  from  Paris  :  "Castle  Rackrent  has  been 
translated  into  German,  and  we  saw  in  a  French 
book  an  extract  from  it,  giving  the  wake,  the 
confinement  of  Lady  Cathcart,  and  sweeping  the 
stairs  with  the  wig,  as  common  and  universal 
occurrences  in  that  extraordinary  kingdom." 

"Belinda"  and  "Moral  Tales"  were  pub- 
lished in  1801,  and  the  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls," 
in  conjunction  with  her  father,  in  1802.  She 
says  of  it : — 

"After  '  Practical  Education,'  the  next  book 
which  we  published  in  partnership  was  the 
'  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls. '  The  first  design  of 
this  essay  was  his.  Under  the  semblance  of 
attack,  he  wished  to  show  the  English  public 
the  eloquence,  wit,  and  talents  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  Ireland.  Working  zeal- 
ously upon  the  ideas  which  he  suggested,  some- 
times, what  was  spoken  by  him,  was  afterwards 
written  by  me ;  or,  when  I  wrote  my  first 
thoughts,  they  were  corrected  and  improved  by 
him ;  so  that  no  book  was  ever  written  more 
completely  in  partnership. 

"On  this,  as  on  most  subjects,  whether  light 
or  serious,  when  we  wrote  together,  it  would 
now  be  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  recollect, 
which  thoughts  originally  were  his,  and  which 
were  mine.  All  passages,  in  which  there  are 
Latin  quotations  or  classical  allusions,  must  be 
his  exclusively,  because  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  learned  languages.  The  notes  on  the  Dublin 
shoeblack's  metaphorical  language,  I  recollect, 
are  chiefly  his. 

"I  have  heard  him  tell  that  story  with  all 
the  natural,  indescribable  Irish  tones  and  ges- 
tures, of  which  written  language  can  give  but 
a  faint  idea.  He  excelled  in  imitating  the 
Irish,  because  he  never  overstepped  the  modesty 
or  the  assurance  of  nature.  He  marked  exquis- 
itely the  happy  confidence,  the  shrewd  wit  of 
the  people,  without  condescending  to  produce 
efiect  by  caricature. 

"Mrs.  Edgeworth  relates  that  a  gentleman 
much  interested  in  improving  the  breed  of  Irish 
cattle,  sent,  on  seeing  the  advertisement,  for 
the  work  on  Irish  bulls :  *  He  was  rather  con- 
founded by  the  appearance  of  the  classical  bull 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  which  I  had  de- 
signed from  a  gem,  and  when  he  began  to  read 
the  book  he  threw  it  away  in  disgust ;  he  had 
purchased  it  as  secretary  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Society.'" 

In  the  autumn  of  1802  the  family  went  to 
Paris.  There  "  they  seem  to  have  known 
everybody  worth  knowing."  Madame  Reca- 
mier.  La  Harpe,  Montmorenci,  Kosciusko,  are 
a  few  among  many.  She  says  of  Madame 
Oudinot,  Rousseau's  Julie  : — 

"Julie  is  now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  a 
thin  woman  in  a  little  black  bonnet.  She  ap- 
peared to  me  shockingly  ugly ;  she  squints  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  way 
she  is  looking.     But  no  sooner  did  I  hear  her 
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speak  than  I  began  to  like  her  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  I  seated  beside  her,  than  I  began  to  find 
in  her  countenance  a  most  benevolent  and 
agreeable  expression.  She  entered  into  conver- 
sation immediately ;  her  manner  invited  and 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  confidence.  She  seems 
as  gay  and  open-hearted  as  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she  not  only  never 
did  any  harm,  but  never  suspected  any.  .  .  I 
l^ish  I  could  at  seventy-two  be  such  a  woman  ! 
"  She  told  me  that  Rousseau,  whilst  he  was 
writing  so  finely  on  education  and  leaving  his 
own  children  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  de- 
fended himself  with  so  much  eloquence  that 
even  those  who  blamed  him  in  their  hearts 
could  not  find  tongues  to  answer  him.  Once 
at  a  dinner  at  Madame  d'Oudinot's  there  was  a 
fine  pyramid  of  fruit.  Rousseau,  in  helping 
himself,  took  the  peach,  which  formed  the  base 
of  the  pyramid,  and  the  rest  fell  immediately. 
'  Rousseau,'  said  she,  '  that  is  what  you  always 
do  with  all  our  systems,  you  pull  down  with  a 
single  touch,  but  who  will  build  up  wkat  you 
pull  down  ?'  I  asked  if  he  was  grateful  for  all 
the  kindness  shown  to  him  ?  '  No  ;  he  was 
ungrateful ;  he  had  a  thousand  bad  qualities, 
but  I  turned  my  attention  from  them  to  his 
genius,  and  the  good  he  had  done  mankind." 

We  quote  now  from  the  reviewer  : — 

''The  grand  event  of  her — of  every  woman's — 
life  came  to  pass  at  this  period.  On  quitting 
Paris  in  March,  1803,  she  could  say,  for  the  first 
time,  ^  Ich  habe  gelebt  und  gelieheV  (I  have  lived 
and  loved).  Abruptly  closing  her  catalogue  of 
new  acquaintance,  she  adds : — 

**  'Here,  my  dear  aunt,  I  was  interrupted  in 
a  manner  that  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it 
surprised  me,  by  the  coming  in  of  Monsieur 
Edelcrantz,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  to  you,  of  superior  understand- 
ing and  mild  manners  ;  he  came  to  ofier  me  his 
hand  and  heart ! 

"'My  heart,  you  may  suppose,  cannot  re- 
turn his  attachment,  for  I  have  seen  but  very 
little  of  him,  and  have  not  had  time  to  have 
formed  any  judgment,  except  that  I  think 
nothing  could  tempt  me  to  leave  my  own  dear 
friends  and  my  own  country  to  live  in  Sweden. 

"In  a  letter  to  her  cousin  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  1802  (the  proposal  was  on  the  first), 
after  explaining  that  M.  Edelcrantz  was  bound 
to  Sweden  by  ties  of  duty  as  strong  as  those 
which  bound  her  to  Edge  worth-Town,  she 
writes :  '  This  is  all  very  reasonable,  but  rea- 
sonable for  him  only,  not  for  me ;  and  I  have 
never  felt  anything  for  him  but  esteem  and 
gratitude.'  Commenting  on  this  passage,  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  says : — 

" '  Maria  was  mistaken  as  to  her  own  feelings. 
She  refused  M.  Edelcrantz,  but  she  felt  much 
more  for  him  than  esteem  and  admiration  ;  she 
was  extremely  in  love  with  him.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  left  her  to  decide  for  herself;  but  she 
saw  too  plainly  what  it  would  be  to  us  to  lose 
her,  and  what  she  would  feel  at  parting  from 
us.  She  decided  rightly  for  her  own  future 
happiness  and  for  that  of  her  family,  but  she 
suffered  much  at  the  time  and  long  afterwards. 
While  we  were  at  Paris,  I  remember  that  in  a 
shop  where  Charlotte  and  I  were  making  some 
purchases,  Maria  sat  apart  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  so  deep  in  reverie,  that  when  her  father 
came  in  and  stood  opposite  to  her  she  did  not 
see  hira  till  he  spoke  to  her,  when  she  started 
and  burst  into  tears.  ...  I  do  not  think  she 


repented  of  her  refusal,  or  regretted  her  de- 
cision ;  she  was  well  aware  that  she  could  not 
have  made  him  happy,  that  she  would  not 
have  suited  his  position  at  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm, and  that  her  want  of  beauty  might  have 
diminished  his  attachment.  It  was  better  per- 
haps that  she  should  think  so,  as  it  calmed  her 
mind,  but  from  what  I  saw  of  M.  Edelcrantz, 
I  think  he  was  a  man  capable  of  really  valuing 
her.  I  believe  that  he  was  much  attached  to 
her,  and  deeply  mortified  at  her  refusal.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  Sweden  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  master,  and  was  always  distin- 
guished for  his  high  character  and  great  abili- 
ties. He  never  married.  He  was,  except  very 
fine  eyes,  remarkably  plain.' 

"This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  epi- 
sode. It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  those 
passages  of  her  writings  which  inculcate  the 
stern  control  of  the  feelings,  the  never-ceasing 
vigilance  with  which  prudence  and  duty  are  to 
stand  sentinel  over  the  heart.  So,  then,  she 
had  actually  undergone  the  hard  trials  she  im- 
poses and  describes.  They  best  can  paint  them 
who  can  feel  them  most.  She  was  no  Madame 
d'Aubray,  with  'ideas'  of  self-sacrifice  admira- 
bly adapted  for  others'  uses,  but  disagreeably 
unfitted  for  her  own ;  and  before  setting  down 
her  precepts  of  self-command  under  tempta- 
tion, she  had  tested  them.  Caroline  Percy  (in 
'Patronage')  controlling  her  love  for  Count 
Altenberg,  is  Maria  Edgeworth  subduing  her 
love  for  the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz." 

They  left  Paris  in  1803 ;  and  the  same  year 
she  published  "Popular  Tales,"  and  in  1809 
"Tales  of  Fashionable  Life."  "Patronage," 
published  in  1813,  is  the  longest  of  her  stories. 
Its  origin  is  thus  described  : — 

"Among  others,  written  many  years  ago, 
was  one  called  'the  History  of  the  Freeman 
Family.'  In  1787,  my  father,  to  amuse  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Edgeworth,  when  she  was  recover- 
ing after  the  birth  of  one  of  my  brothers,  re- 
lated to  us  every  evening,  when  we  assembled 
in  her  room,  part  of  this  story,  which  I  believe 
he  invented  as  he  went  on.  It  was  found  so 
interesting  by  his  audience,  that  they  regretted 
much  that  it  should  not  be  preserved,  and  I  in 
consequence  began  to  write  it  from  memory. 
The  plan,  founded  on  the  story  of  two  families, 
one  making  their  way  in  the  world  by  inde- 
pendent efforts,  the  other  by  mean  acts,  and  by 
courting  the  great,  was  long  afterwards  the 
groundwork  of  '  Patronage.'  " 

In  1813  the  family  Avent  to  London.  They 
were  people  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  and 
Maria  Avas  a  favorite  in  society.  A  long  letter 
from  her  gives  an  account  of  her  visit.  It  is 
full  of  details  of  celebrated  people.  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  says : — 

"One  day,  coming  too  late  to  dinner  at  Mr. 
Horner's,  we  found  Dr.  Parr  very  angry  at 
our  having  delayed  and  then  interrupted  din- 
ner ;  but  he  ended  by  giving  Maria  his  blessing. 
*  *  *  We  unfortunately  missed  seeing  Mad- 
ame d'Arblay,  and  we  left  London  before  the 
arrival  of  Madame  de  Stael." 

This  story  falls  in  with  a  story  printed  in 
Moore's  Diary : — 

"  In  talking  of  getting  into  awkward  scrapes 
at  dinner  tables.  Lady  Dunmore  m(mtioned  a 
ciroumstauce  of  the  kind  in  which  Rogers  was 
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concerned.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Madame 
de  Staol  was  expected  in  London,  and  some- 
body at  table  (there  being  a  large  party)  asked 
when  she  Avas  likely  to  arrive.  'Not  till  Miss 
Edge  worth  is  gone, '  replied  Rogers ;  '  Madame 
de  Stael  would  not  like  two  stars  shining  at 
the  same  time.'  The  words  were  hardly  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  he  saw  a  gentleman  rise  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  and  say  in  a  solemn 
tone :  '  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  est  incapable 
d'une  telle  bassesse.'  It  was  Auguste  de  Stael, 
her  son,  whom  Rogers  had  never  before  seen." 

"Harrington,"  '* Ormond,"  and  "Thoughts 
on  Bores"  were  published  in  1817.  In  June 
her  father  died ;  and  Maria's  first  task  was  to 
conclude  his  "Memoirs,"  of  which  she  wrote 
the  second  volume.  For  a  while  she  wrote 
nothing  else.  She  went  to  Paris  in  1820,  and 
her  letters  from  thence  are  among  her  best.  In 
France,  as  in  England,  she  was  received  every- 
where ;  the  main  difficulty  being  to  pronounce 
her  name,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  was 
"Edgeratz." 

"At  one  house,  a  valet,  after  Maria  had 
several  times  repeated  '  Edgeworth,'  exclaimed, 
^  Ah,  je  renonce  d  ca;  and  throwing  open  the 
door  of  the  salon,  announced,  '  Madame  Marie  et 
Mesdemoiselles  ses  soeurs. '  Byron  speaks  of  some 
Russian  or  Polish  names  as  '  names  that  would 
descend  to  posterity  if  posterity  could  but  jiro- 
nounce  them.'  Many  English  names  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  disadvantage.  An  English 
traveller  jiassed  the  better  part  of  an  evening 
at  Tieck's,  at  Dresden,  in  1834,  vainly  endea- 
voring to  teach  some  German  ladies  to  pro- 
nounce *  Wordsworth.'  Few  of  them  got 
nearer  than  *  Vudvutt. '  The  form  of  the  visit- 
ing cards  of  the  party,  adopted  (she  says)  after 
due  deliberation,  was  'Madame  Marie  Edge- 
worth  et  Mesdemoiselles  ses  soeurs.' 

Here  are  some  details  of  her  Parisian  life : — 

"We  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Mars  twice,  or 
thrice,  rather,  in  the  'Mariage  de  Figaro'  and 
in  the  little  pieces  of  *Le  Jaloux  sans  Amour,' 
and  'La  Jeunesse  de  Henri  Cinq,'  and  admire 
her  exceedingly.  In  petit  comite  the  other 
night  at  the  Duchesse  d'Escars,  a  discussion 
took  place  between  the  Duchesse  de  la  Force, 
Marmont,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  on  the  bon 
et  mauvais  ton  of  different  expressions — bonne 
societe  is  an  expression  bourgeoise — you  may 
say  bonne  compagnie  or  la  haute  sociite.  '  Voihl 
des  nuances,'  as  Madame  d'Escars  said.  Such 
a  wonderful  jabbering  as  these  grandees  made 
about  these  small  matters.  It  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  convei-sation  in  the  'World,'  on  good  com- 
pany, which  we  all  used  to  admire. ' 

"She  met  all  the  scientific  men  of  note  at 
Cuvier's,  who  gave  a  good  instance  of  Bona- 
parte's insisting  on  a  decided  answer.  He 
asked  me  'Faut-il  introduire  le  sucre  de  bet- 
terave  en  France?'  'D'abord,  Sire,  il  faut 
songer  a  vos  colonies.' — 'Faut-il  avoir  le  sucre 
de  betterave  en  France?'  'Mais,  Sire,  il  taut 
examiner.' — 'Bah!  je  le  demanderai  a  Ber- 
thellot.' 

She  was  very  fond  of  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Madame  de  Broglie.  Here  is  an  anecdote  of 
the  former : — 

"  One  day  M.  Suard,  as  he  entered  the  saloon 
of  the  hotel  Necker,  saw  Madame  NcMiker  going 


out  of  the  room,  and  Mademoiselle  Necker 
standing  in  a  melancholy  attitude  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Guessing  that  Madame  Necker  had 
been  lecturing  her,  Suard  went  towards  her  to 
comfort  her,  and  whispered,  '  Urie  carcsse  du 
2)apa  vous  dedommagera  bien  de  tout  r;a.'  She 
immediately,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
answered :  'Eh !  oui,  Monsieur,  mon  pere  songe 
d  mon  bonheur  present,  mamma  songe  d  mon 
avenir.'  There  was  more  than  jDresence  of 
mind,  there  was  heart  and  soul  and  greatness 
of  mind  in  this  answer." 

In  December,  1820,  she  returned  to  England, 
where  the  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent. 
Scott  says  of  her,  in  1827  :— 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  more  of  this 
very  remarkable  person  than  that  she  not  only 
completely  answered  but  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions which  I  had  formed.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  naivete  and  good  humored 
ardor  of  mind  which  she  unites  with  such  for- 
midable powers  of  acute  observation." 

To  which  the  reviewer  adds : — 

"  The  object  of  the  most  refined  and  culti- 
vated society  of  London  and  Paris,  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse,  is  not  to  instruct  or  be 
instructed,  to  dazzle  or  be  dazzled,  but  to  please 
and  be  pleased.  Now,  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
pre-eminently  the  fashion  year  after  year,  and 
she  wisely  acted  on  Colton's  maxim  in  'Lacon  :' 
'  In  all  societies  it  is  advisable  to  associate  if 
possible  with  the  highest.  In  the  grand  theatre 
of  human  life,  a  box-ticket  takes  you  through 
the  house.' " 

Miss  Edgeworth  thus  describes  Almack's : — 

"Fanny  and  Harriet  have  been  with  me  at 
that  grand  exclusive  paradise  of  fashion,  Al- 
mack's. Observe  that  the  present  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  who  had  been  a  few  months  away 
from  town,  and  had  offended  the  lady  patron- 
esses by  not  visiting  them,  could  not  at  her 
utmost  need  get  a  ticket  from  any  of  them, 
and  was  kept  out  to  her  amazing  mortification. 
This  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  importance 
attached  to  admission  to  Almack's.  Kind  Mrs. 
Hope  got  tickets  for  us  from  Lady  Gwydir  and 
Lady  Cowper  (Lady  Palmerston)  ;  the  patron- 
esses can  only  give  tickets  to  those  whom  they 
personally  know;  on  that  plea  they  avoided 
the  Duchess  of  Rutland's  application  ;  she  had 
not  visited  them — 'they  really  did  not  know 
her  grace,'  and  Lady  Cowper  swallowed  a 
camel  for  me,  because  she  did  not  really  know 
me;  I  had  met  her,  but  had  never  been  intro- 
duced to  her  till  I  saw  her  at  Almack's. 

"Fanny  and  Harriet  were  beautifully  dressed: 
their  heads  by  Lady  Lansdowne's  hairdresser, 
Trichot;  Mrs.  Hope  lent  Harriet  a  wreath  of 
her  own  French  roses.  Fanny  was  said  by 
many  to  be,  if  not  the  prettiest,  the  most  ele- 
gant-looking young  woman  in  the  room,  and 
certainly  'elegance,  birth,  and  fortune  were 
there  assembled,'  as  the  newspapers  would 
truly  say." 

She  hcjird  from  Mrs.  Siddons'  own  lips,  a     ' 
most  interesting  incident  of  her  career  : — 

"  She  gave  us  the  history  of  her  first  acting 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  of  her  resolving,  in  the  | 
sleep  scene,  to  lay  down  the  candlestick,  con- 
trary to  the  precedent  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and 
all  the  traditions,  before  she  began  to  wash 
her  hands  and  say,  'Out,  vile  spot !'  Sheridan 
knocked  violently  at  her  door  during  the  five 
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minutes  she  had  desired  to  have  entirely  to 
herself,  to  compose  her  sjiirits  before  the  play- 
began.  He  burst  in,  and  prophesied  that  she 
would  ruin  herself  for  ever  if  she  persevered 
in  this  resolution  to  lay  down  the  candlestick  ! 
She  persisted,  however,  in  her  determination, 
succeeded,  was  applauded,  and  Sheridan  begged 
her  pardon.  She  described  well  the  awe  she 
felt,  and  the  power  of  the  excitement  given  to 
her  by  the  sight  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  pit." 

To  excuse  her  constant  yearning  for  the  stage 
after  her  formal  retirement,  she  was  wont  to 
say  that  nothing  in  life  could  equal  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  that  sea  of  upturned  faces  in 
the  pit.  This  story  leads  naturally  to  one  told 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy : — 

"  Sir  Humphry  repeated  to  us  a  remarkable 
criticism  of  Buonaparte's  on  Talma's  acting : 
*  You  don't  play  Nero  well ;  you  gesticulate  too 
much ;  you  speak  with  too  much  vehemence. 
A  despot  does  not  need  all  that ;  he  need  only 
pronounce.  "II  salt  qu'il  se  sujfit."  '  'And,' 
added  Talma,  who  told  this  to  Sir  Humphry, 
'  Buonaparte,  as  he  said  this,  folded  his  arms 
in  his  well-known  manner,  and  stood  as  if  his 
attitude  expressed  the  sentiment.'  " 

To  the  end  of  her  life  she  kept  up  her  writing. 
Her  children's  books  were  published  then. 
Scott  writes  to  Joanna  Baillie  : — 

"  I  have  not  the  pen  of  our  friend  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  who  writes  all  the  while  she  laughs, 
talks,  eats,  and  drinks,  and  I  believe,  though  I 
do  not  i)retend  to  be  so  far  in  the  secret,  all  the 
time  she  sleeps,  too.  She  has  good  luck  in  hav- 
ing a  pen  which  walks  at  once  so  uuweariedly 
and  so  well." 

The  brief  conclusion  and  the  reviewer's  sum- 
mary, we  will  quote  from  the  Edinburgh : — 

*'  She  generally  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk 
(a  small  and  plain  one  made  by  her  father)  in 
the  common  sitting-room,  soon  after  breakfast, 
and  wrote  till  luncheon,  her  chief  meal ;  then 
did  some  needlework,  took  a  short  drive,  and 
wrote  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  She  pro- 
bably varied  her  habits  during  Scott's  visit  to 
Edgeworth-Town. 

"  On  May  7th,  1849,  being  then  in  her  eighty- 
third  year,  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Kichard  Buller : 
'  I  am  heartily  obliged  and  delighted  by  your 
being  such  a  goose,  and  Richard  such  a  gander, 
as  to  be  frightened  out  of  your  wits  at  my  going 
up  the  ladder  to  take  off  the  top  of  the  clock.' 
She  actually  had  mounted  the  ladder,  as  if  emu- 
lous of  the  fate  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
who  broke  her  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry- 
tree.  On  the  22d  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  her  heart,  and  ex- 
pired within  a  few  hours  in  the  arms  of  her 
step-mother,  the  author  of  the  Memoir. 

*  4e  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  a  fervent  admirer, 
christened  her  the  Anti-sentimental  Novelist ; 
and  Madame  de  Stael  was  reported  to  have 
said,  'que  Miss  Edgeworth  ctait  digne  de  I'enthou- 
siasme,  inais  qu'elle  s'est  perdue  dans  la  triste  uti- 
lite.'  When  this  was  repeated  during  the  visit 
at  Coppet  in  1820,  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie  de- 
clared, 'Ma  mere  n' a  jamais  dit  cela;  elle  en  Halt 
incapable.'  For  all  that,  we  suspect  she  did  say 
it.     The  internal  evidence  is  strong,  and  the 


remark  is  partly  founded  in  truth.    Miss  Edge- 
worth  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
soberer  kind ;  she  does  not  inspire  enthusiasm." 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  It  is  from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  that  men 
calculate  its  height,  and  the  altitude  of  genius 
must  be  taken  where  it  has  attained  its  culmi- 
nating point.  Let  those  who  wish  to  appre- 
ciate Miss  Edgeworth,  and  derive  the  greatest 
amount  of  refining  and  elevating  enjoyment 
from  her  works,  pass  over  the  prefaces,  short 
as  they  are — never  think  of  the  moral,  excellent 
as  it  may  be — be  not  over-critical  touching  the 
management  of  the  story,  but  give  themselves 
up  to  the  charm  of  the  dialogue,  the  scene- 
painting,  the  delineation  and  development  of 
character,  the  happy  blending  of  pathos  and 
humor  with  the  sobriety  of  truth.  Let  them 
do  this,  and  they  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
proud  position  conceded  to  her  by  the  dispas- 
sionate judgment  of  her  most  eminent  contem- 
I)oraries. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  an 
earnest  wish  that  a  Memoir  so  rich  in  curious 
matter,  and  so  well  calculated  to  confirm  and 
even  exalt  her  reputation,  will  not  long  be  con- 
fined to  a  limited  circle.  In  this  age  of  monu- 
ments and  testimonials,  such  a  monument,  if 
she  wanted  one,  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
and  the  most  durable." 


WAITING. 

BY  MRS.   ELLEN   M.   MITCHELL. 

'TiS  past  the  midnight  hour. 
Was  that  his  tread  upon  the  silent  street? 

The  faintest  sound  has  power 
To  make  each  throbbing  pulse  with  tumult  beat. 

No,  no,  I  watch  in  vain. 
The  idol  I  have  made  is  only  clay  ; 

Oh  God,  soothe  Thou  this  pain  ! 
Roll  back  the  clouds  of  gloom  that  shroud  my  way. 

A  woman's  lot  is  mine  ; 
To  love,  to  suffer,  in  meek  patience  bear 

With  wrong,  yet  give  no  sign 
Of  outward  woe,  no  token  of  despair. 

Though  all  the  world  forsake, 
I  pledged  my  word  with  him  to  live  and  die ; 

That  vow  I  will  not  break. 
My  soul  is  bound  by  every  holy  tie. 

Can  I  not  bear  neglect, 
At  length  to  lure  him  from  his  downward  track  ] 

Is  hope  forever  wrecked] 
Will  not  my  strong  love  win  the  truant  back  ? 

Hush  !  heard  you  not  a  tone? 
The  sleeping  babe  stirred  softly  on  my  breast ; 

Was  that  the  wind's  low  moan  ] 
The  very  air  with  list'ning  seems  oppressed. 

Where  is  thy  father,  child  ? 
This  long,  long,  weary  night  will  soon  be  passed  ; 

Have  fiends  his  steps  beguiled 
To  wicked  haunts,  their  snares  about  him  cast  1 

Oh  God,  my  weak  heart  aid, 
His  reeling,  staggering  step  at  last  I  know  ; 

I  shrink  from  him  afraid. 
Have  I  not  felt  the  fierce  weight  of  his  blow  T 

Is  this  to  be  my  fate 
Night  after  night?    Will  nothing  melt  his  heart? 

Must  I  all  vainly  wait? 
O  demon  of  the  bowl !  how  strong  thou  art ! 
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WHAT  ST.  VALENTINE  BROUGHT 
TO  EOLINE 

BY  S.   ANNIK  FKOST. 

Dinner  was  in  progress  at  the  Bull's  Head, 
Sulphur  Hill,  kept  by  Charlie  Sanderson,  the 
only  tavern  in  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles.  Dur- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  year,  drovers,  farm- 
ers,   and    shopkeepers,   passing  to    and   from 

P ,  the  nearest  town,  made  Bull's  Head  their 

stopping  place,  and  beds  and  meals  were  in 
constant  requisition  for  comj)any.  But  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  the  business  pros- 
pects of  the  tavern  were  dull,  if  we  except 
the  bar-room,  where  the  neighbors  from  miles 
round  congregated  to  drink,  smoke,  and  get  the 
mail  from  the  shop  across  the  road  where  John 
Sanderson  reigned  since  his  father  had  taken 
the  tavern  two  years  ago. 

But  when  only  the  family  were  to  assemble 
at  table,  dinner  was  a  weighty  point,  the  San- 
dersons being,  according  to  their  mother's  ac- 
count, "hearty  on  their  feed,  every  one  'o 
them." 

Mrs.  Sanderson,  broad,  red-faced,  loud- 
tongued,  the  personification  of  vulgar  good- 
nature, stood  over  the  fire  stirring  busily  at  a 
saucepan  of  gravy.  Jennie,  the  oldest  girl,  was 
setting  the  table,  Barbara,  or  Bab,  was  dishing 
a  huge  joint  of  meat,  while  Sue  emptied  pota- 
toes from  a  huge  pot  into  an  equally  huge  dish. 
Three  "fine  gals  as  you'd  see  in  the  county." 
Charlie  Sanderson  pronounced  his  daughters 
to  be  "good  housekeepers  and  cooks,  all  of  'em, 
and  smart  as  steel-traps,"  and  they  bustled 
about  the  kitchen  now  full  of  energy  and 
life.  Tall,  handsome,  dark-complexioned,  with 
masses  of  black  hair,  and  large  dark  eyes, 
sound  white  teeth,  and  clear  loud  voices,  all 
possessed,  but  slovenly  dress,  untidy  locks,  and 
a  vulgar  manner  were  also  the  common  attri- 
butes of  all.  The  large  kitchen,  with  its  ample 
fireplace,  the  table  bountifully  spread,  spoke 
of  liberal  housekeeping,  and  the  bustling  host- 
ess seemed  a  personification  of  hospitality. 

"Most  ready,  gals?"  she  cried,  turning  a 
flushed  face  from  the  fire.  "The  wagon  oughter 
be  here  in  a  jiffy,  now,  and  I  'spects  your  pop's 
most  froze  and  drowned.  This  is  smart  of  rain 
now  even  for  March,  and  cold  enough  to  draw 
teeth." 

"Hope  not,"  laughed  Sue;  "pop  aint  none 
to  spare.  Wonder  if  the  gal  is  coming  in  the 
rain?" 

"Land,  child,  it  didn't  rain  when  she  left 
Philadelphy,  day  'fore  yesterday." 

"  Here  they  come  !"  cried  Bab,  flinging  open 
the  kitchen  door.    Here 's  pop,  and — my  sakes  !" 

This  last  exclamation  was  called  forth  by 
"pop's"  throwing  back  a  large  plaid  shawl, 
and  depositing  from  his  arms  to  the  floor  what 
looked  like  a  child  of  about  ten  years,  draped 
and  veiled  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

"There's  your  Aunt  Poll,  child,   and  the 


gals,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson.    "  Main  glad  they  '11 
be  to  have  you  here.     "Won't  you,  all  ?" 

But  they  had  already  clustered  round  the 
little  figure  and  divested  it  of  its  out-door  wrap- 
pings. A  slender  figure,  a  face  fair  as  a  babe's, 
with  large  violet  eyes,  and  clusters  of  short 
golden  curls,  hands  white  as  snow  and  fairy- 
like in  proportions,  there  stood  revealed. 

"  Gracious  me  !"  cried  Sue  ;  "  you  wrote  you 
was  sixteen." 

"I  was  sixteen  in  January,"  was  the  an- 
swer, in  a  voice  low  and  sweet,  flute-like,  con- 
trasted with  the  loud  harsh  tones  of  the  others. 

"Sixteen!"  cried  Bab.  "Why,  I  am  only 
fifteen,  and  I  could  sling  you  over  the  house 
with  one  hand." 

"  What 's  your  name  ?"  questioned  Jennie. 

"  Eoline  Hazelton." 

"Gingerbread  and  fiddlesticks!  If  you're 
as  fine  as  your  name,  you  won't  do  for  these 
parts,  Eoline.  That 's  what  the  E.  stood  for  in 
your  letter." 

"  They  called  me  Lina,  at  home.  Mamma" 
— and  then  the  lip  quivered  and  the  blue 
eyes  filled.  Home  and  mother  were  gone,  and 
this  was  to  replace  them.  Eoline  glanced 
around,  and  her  voice  refused  to  speak  more 
then. 

"  Come,  let  her  alone,  and  call  John ;  dinner 's 
ready,"  cried  Mrs.  Sanderson.  "They  sha'n't 
plague  you,  dear  ;  I  'm  your  Aunt  Poll." 

Eoline  extended  her  hand  at  once. 

"  You  and  my  uncle  were  very  kind  to  send 
for  me.     I  thank  you  !"  she  said,  earnestly. 

"  Lor',  child,  'tain't  much  to  talk  of.    You  're 
Charlie's  own  sister's  gal,  if  your  ma  did  die 
when  you  was  a  baby,  and  one  mouth  more  or 
less  ain't  no  'count  in  a  big  family.     Come      . 
along  to  dinner!" 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  that  meal  was  to 
Eoline  Hazelton,  without  explaining  something 
of  her  former  life.  Her  father,  a  Philadelphia 
physician,  had  married,  early  in  life,  the  pretty 
sister  of  Charlie  Sanderson,  falling  in  love  with 
her  while  stopping  at  the  village  on  a  journey 
westward.  Before  the  first  year  of  marriage 
was  over  she  died,  leaving  him  one  little  girl, 
a  few  hours  old.  A  cousin,  herself  a  childless 
widow,  had  taken  Eoline,  and  when  the  child 
was  three  years  old,  married  her  father.  The 
life  of  the  young  girl  had  been  one  of  seclusion 
and  study  ;  her  father  and  step-mother,  refined 
and  cultivated,  had  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
in  training  this  one  child,  their  only  charge,  in 
habits  of  fastidious  refinement  and  delicacy, 
and,  naturally  gentle  and  frail  in  organization, 
she  had  become  retiring,  timid,  and  sensitive. 
The  doctor's  death  and  his  wife's  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  had  left  the  child  an  or- 
phan, with  only  about  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  call  her  own  ;  and  it  was  on  her  death- 
bed the  stei>-mother  had  written  to  Mr.  Sander- 
son, begging  him  to  give  a  home  to  his  sist<?r'8 
child.    He  responded  by  a  hearty  in^'itation  to 
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come  to  him  at  once,  and  the  orphan  had  an- 
swered the  summons. 

"You  don't  eat,  child;  are  you  tired  out?" 
said  Mrs.  Sanderson. 

Eat !  Eoline  looked  at  the  piled-up  plate 
before  her,  and  tried  to  conquer  her  disgust 
and  eat  something.  The  food  was  good  and 
well  cooked,  but  the  surroundings  nearly  terri- 
fied her.  Loud  voices,  rough  jokes,  and  boist- 
erous laughter  flew  round  the  table.  The  old 
lady  put  her  fingers  in  the  dishes,  eat  with  the 
spoon  that  was  used  to  serve  the  others,  wiped 
her  lips  on  her  sleeve,  blew  her  nose  on  her 
apron,  drank  from  the  pitcher,  and  shovelled 
in  her  food  as  if  half  starved,  and  the  others 
were  quite  as  careless  of  all  table  etiquette. 
There  were  no  napkins,  no  table-cloth,  no  but- 
ter-knife or  salt-spoons,  and  when  the  pepper 
came  slowly  from  the  box,  the  old  man  blew 
in  the  perforated  top  to  clear  it.  Poor  little 
Eoline  !  She  pleaded  fatigue,  and  Sue  led  her 
to  her  room,  where,  a  few  moments  later,  her 
good-natured  aunt  appeared  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

"Too  tired  to  eat?  Wonder  how  long  I'd 
stand  that?  Vittels  and  I  always  agreed  fa- 
mous, tired  or  not.  Here,  drink  some  tea,  and 
here  's  a  bit  of  cake.  You  '11  feel  better  by  tea- 
time." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Eo- 
line, gratefully,  accepting  the  tea,  and  enjoying 
it,  away  from  that  dreadful  table,  longing, 
though,  unutterably  for  a  few  moments'  pri- 
vacy. But  that  was  not  to  be,  yet.  Sue  had  not 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  when  the  old  woman 
went  down  to  "clar  up,"  she  sank  into  a  chair 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  remaining  there. 

"Goodness,  but  you  are  a  mite!"  was  her 
first  exclamation,  after  a  long  stare. 

"I  was  never  very  large." 

"  S'pose  not!  Folks  don't  commence  to 
shrink  at  your  age,  generally.  What  can  you 
do  with  those  bits  of  hands?  Mine  would 
make  two  of  them  !     Can  you  milk  ?" 

"Milk!  Oh,  no  ;  I  never  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. I  can  embroider  and  sew.  I  make  all  my 
own  clothes,  and  I  can  play  a  little." 

"Play?" 

"On  the  piano." 

"Never  heard  one.  They've  got  one  up  at 
Arlington's,  but  'tweren't  never  opened,  that  I 
know  of.  Harry's  ma,  I  reckon,  played  it,  but 
she  died  ages  ago,  and  the  house  has  been  shut 
up  ever  since  the  old  man  died." 

"Arlington?  I  knew  a  Mr.  Arlington  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

"  Harry,  I  reckon.  He  's  going  to  the  bad. 
The  old  man  took  to  drink  after  his  wife  and 
another  son  died,  and  he  dietl  of  the  horrors, 
delirium  tremens,  you  know?  Spent  every 
farthing  first.  Harry  hadn't  never  had  to 
work,  being  the  old  man  was  rich,  and  I  guess 
he  hadn't  law  enough  to  pay  ;  anyhow  he  came 
home,  and  took  to  drinking  too,  and  he  's  drunk 
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best  half  of  the  time.  His  uncle  died  a  spell 
back,  and  left  him  a  fortune  and  the  old  house, 
again,  he  bought  when  the  old  man  died  ;  but 
dear  me,  Harry 's  as  bad  as  ever  his  pap  was. 
He  's  awful  smart,  too  ;  if  he  'd  keep  sober, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  better  catch  for  any  girl," 
and  Sue's  cheeks  flamed  into  scarlet  blushes. 

At  that  moment  a  loud  voice  from  below 
called,  "Go  'long  home,  now,  before  I  get  the 
broomstick  after  you.  You  've  got  enough  for 
one  day." 

"Now,  Aunt  Poll,"  said  another  voice,  "you 
wouldn't  send  me  oft'?" 

"  You  march !"  was  the  resolute  answer,  and, 
raising  her  head,  Eoline  saw  Mrs.  Sanderson 
leading  a  tall,  handsome  man,  by  the  ear,  from 
the  yard  to  the  road,  he  reeling  and  half  laugh- 
ing, evidently  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

"Ma  won't  have  them  round  after  they're 
drunk,  even  in  the  bar-room,"  Sue  explained. 

"Bar-room?" 

"  Yes,  pap's  bar.  Why,  you  look  as  if  you  'd 
heard  news.  Didn't  you  know  this  was  a 
tavern?" 

"  Mamma  said  a  store  and  post-ofiice." 

"  Oh,  John 's  got  them  now.  Paj)  keeps  the 
tavern.  Ma  keeps  a  few  acres  of  the  old  farm 
for  garden  truck,  but  the  naain  part  of  it  was 
sold  two  years  ago.  We  have  to  raise  for  the 
table,  'cause  it's  twenty  miles  to  town.  Why, 
pap's  tavern  's  known  now  for  twenty-five  miles 
each  way.  There  loas  a  pretty  row  when  pap 
started  a  bar.  Ma,  she  declared  she  Avouldn't 
have  loafers  and  sich  drunk  round  the  place, 
and  she  kept  at  pap  better  'n  two  months  to 
give  it  up,  but  she  had  to  give  in.  She  won't 
have  the  men  drunk  here,  though ;  as  soon  as 
they  get  noisy  she  marches  'em  off",  sometimes 
to  the  tune  of  the  broomstick.  Not  often, 
though;  they  know  her  all  round,  now,  and 
march  off"  pretty  quick  if  she  starts  them.  She 
makes  'em  step  off'  lively,  I  tell  you.  I — I  wish 
Harry  Arlington  wouldn't  come  to  the  bar." 
There  was  a  wistful  earnestness  in  the  girl's 
great  black  eyes  when  she  said  this,  telling  of 
some  deeper  feeling  under  her  loud,  coarse 
voice. 

"  Would  you  excuse  me  if  I  lie  down?"  said 
Eoline,  gently;  "I  am  very  tired." 

"  You  look  tired.  Here,"  and  before  Eoline 
guessed  her  intention,  the  good-natured  girl 
had  lifted  her  and  placed  her  upon  the  bed. 
"Get  a  nap,  if  you  can.  I'll  go  down,"  she 
said,  and  at  last  the  little  stranger  was  alone. 

She  had  bravely  restrained  her  emotion  viutil 
now,  bxit  as  Sue's  heavy  footfalls  died  away, 
she  turned  her  face  upon  the  pillow  and  the 
sobs  followed  each  other  thick  and  fast. 

"  O,  papa,  mamma,"  she  sobbed,  "how  can 
I  be  good  here?  How  can  I  live  in  this  dread- 
ful plac<3?  I 'm  so  afraid!  I'm  frightened  I" 
and  then  she  slid  from  the  bed  to  kneel  down 
and  pray.  And  here  the  martyr  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  the  frail  little  forin  rose  to  her  lips, 
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and  she  prayed,  not  for  release,  but  for  strength 
to  bear  her  lot  and  do  her  duty  in  her  new  home. 
She  prayed  for  patience,  guidance,  and  a  grate- 
ful heart  for  her  new  protectors,  and  when  she 
went  down  again,  after  the  much-needed  naj), 
it  was  ^vith  a  smile  xipon  her  lips,  and  a  gentle 
attempt  to  be  interested  in  every  subject  started 
for  conversation. 

It  was  many  days  before  she  could  learn  to 
appear  easy  in  her  new  home.  When  she  saw 
the  cat  and  two  kittens  lifted  from  a  bed  made 
upon  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  where  her  aunt's 
apron  served  for  handkerchief  and  dish-cloth, 
where  Jennie  combed  her  hair  in  the  kitchen, 
and  John  washed  his  face  in  the  dish-pan, 
where  Bob  took  the  bread  pan  for  a  wash-tub, 
and  Sue  cleaned  knives  on  the  sole  of  her  shoe, 
and  the  hens  laid  eggs  on  her  bed,  Eoline  would 
involuntarily  shrink  a  little,  but  she  learned  to 
control  any  outward  sign  of  disgust,  and  some- 
times, in  her  quiet,  timid  way,  to  make  trifling 
reforms,  pushing  the  proper  utensil  into  the 
place  of  the  one  usurped,  or  gently  suggesting 
where  it  stood. 

It  was  hard  to  resist  the  inclination  to  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room,  open  some  of 
her  school  books,  and  ignore  the  family,  but 
duty  was  her  watch  word,  and  she  conquered 
the  recluse  desire.  At  first  she  tried  to  assist 
her  aunt  in  housekeeping  duties,  but  her  igno- 
rance of  cooking,  her  very  frail  strength,  and 
her  unavailing  efforts  to  lift  heavy  dishes  and 
pails,  soon  caused  her  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
three  strong,  good-natured  girls,  until  only  the 
table  setting  was  left  to  her  share. 

Sue  was  the  only  one,  at  first,  who  seemed 
to  have  any  admiration  for  the  dainty  neatness 
of  dress,  the  exquisite  refinement  of  the  little 
lady,  who,  try  as  she  would  not  to  assume  airs 
of  superiority,  could  not  be  vulgar  or  coarse. 
Shamefaced  imitations  of  manner,  heartily  ridi- 
culed, became  braver  attempts  at  reform,  and 
Eoline  soon  found  her  efforts  to  make  the  table 
appear  neat,  ably  seconded.  Next  came  trifling 
reforms  in  dress  ;  the  dainty  hair,  neat  collars, 
tidy  feet  of  the  little  visitor  were  new  in  that 
untidy  house ;  but  one  day  when  Eoline's  skil- 
ful fingers  had  brought  out  all  the  glossy  mag- 
nificence, of  Sue's  raven  hair  in  massy  coils  and 
braids,  had  insinuated  a  clean  collar  and  spot- 
less calico,  even  the  old  woman  was  struck, 
and  advised  the  girls  to  "slick  up  more"  in 
future. 

They  found,  too,  that  she  could  aid  them  ma- 
terially in  the  sewing,  and  that,  after  all,  a  calico 
could  be  made  up  to  fit  neatly,  with  pretty  fin- 
ish of  rufiling,  and  careful  adaptation  to  figure, 
and  of  a  color  to  suit  the  complexion  without 
taking  much  more  time  or  care  than  the  ill-fit- 
ting, unfinished  dresses  they  had  been  wearing. 

It  was  not  in  a  week  or  a  month  Eoline  ac- 
complished so  much  of  her  mission.  The  sum- 
mer months  were  coming ;  and  it  w<%s  amazing 
to  see  what  a  change  had  come  over  Sanderson's 


Tavern.  The  travel  was  now  brisk,  and  the 
young  farmers  stared  not  a  little  at  the  three 
tidily  dressed  girls,  whose  handsome  faces  and 
forms  were  improved  so  vastly  by  becomingly 
made  dresses  and  neatly  arranged  hair.  The 
boisterous  mirth  of  these  visitors  was  one  of 
Eoline's  great  terrors  ;  but  Sue  stood  between 
her  and  those  who  would  have  forced  her 
into  the  romping  familiarity  common  to  the 
house,  and  held  her  aloof  ever  from  any  touch 
of  bold  admiration.  She  herself  drew  back 
somewhat,  of  late,  and  only  smiled  when  Jennie 
and  Bob  accused  her  of  being  "stuck  up  now 
she  had  Lina's  books  to  read,  stupid  old  His- 
tory and  Geography,  and  some  other  stuff"  they 
declared  that  Lina  and  Sue  pored  over  in  leisure 
hours  ;  and  they  laughed  not  a  little  too  at 
Sue's  embroidery  of  underclothes,  being  them^ 
selves  content  mth  outside  tidiness. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  Harry  Arlington ; 
but  the  time  came  in  this  record  when  he  began 
to  have  an  influence  upon  life  at  the  tavern. 
You  have  heard  from  Sue  of  his  sad  fall  from 
a  good  position  in  society,  but  even  Sue,  who 
knew  him  well,  could  not  guess  at  the  height 
from  which  he  had  fallen.  His  father,  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  had  made  idols  of  his  two  sons, 
and  money  was  spent  with  a  lavish  hand  to 
educate  them,  and  prepare  one  for  the  bar  and 
one  for  the  ministry.  Of  unusually  brilliant 
talents,  Harry  had  been  a  favorite  at  school,  at 
college,  and  in  society.  He  had  studied  faith- 
fully, and  was  a  fine  scholar,  while  the  old 
lawyer,  in  whose  office  he  spent  his  novitiate 
before  admission  to  the  bar,  declared  him  one 
of  the  ablest  young  students  he  had  ever  seen. 
Popular  in  society,  rich,  courted,  in  a  congenial 
profession,  he  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  hap- 
piness, when  his  brother's  sudden  illness  and 
death,  were  followed  closely  by  that  of  an  idol- 
ized mother ;  then  his  father  began  to  drink, 
wasting  his  properity,  till  he  died  a  bankruj^t 
sot.  It  was  all  too  much  for  a  nature  in  whose 
training,  self-indulgence  had  a  leading  influ- 
ence. From  a  habit  of  drowning  thoughts  of 
sorrow  and  poverty  in  drink,  the  young  man 
had  grown  to  find  that  every  talent  was  failing 
before  the  demon  of  liquor,  and  gradually  lost 
all  shame,  and  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  in- 
toxication. His  uncle's  death,  leaving  him 
again  a  rich  man,  had  no  power  to  stay  the 
downward  course,  and  he  was  a  constant  inmate 
of  Charlie  Sanderson's  tavern. 

Yet,  when  about  half  sober,  sufficiently  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  to  forget  the  past,  yet 
fully  alive  to  present  pleasures,  Harry  Arling- 
ton was  a  charming  companion  still.  Many  an 
evening,  when  the  family  were  on  the  porch  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  out  of  sight  of  the  bar- 
room, Harry  woiild  come  there  and  exert  his 
powers  of  fascination.  His  brilliant  conversa- 
tional powers  and  ready  -svlt,  with  a  propensity 
to  tease,  made  him  very  popular  with  the  San- 
derson girls,  while  even  Eoliue  found  herself 
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listening  with  delight  to  his  ready  flow  of  con- 
versation, his  jests  and  bright  speeches,  only  to 
sigh  bitterly  when  next  she  saw  him  reeling 
homeward  with  a  coarse  oath  for  Mrs.  Sander- 
sou's  abuse.  Sue  would  watch  him  at  such 
times  with  her  hands  clenched  tightly,  a  deep 
scarlet  spot  upon  each  cheek  and  a  fire  in  her 
eyes  that  was  a  painful  compound  of  love  and 
hate.  Often,  in  his  half  sober  hours,  she  scolded 
him  sharply  for  his  folly,  but  no  impression 
seemed  ever  made  by  her  words,  only  a  scoffing 
laugh  answering  her  bitterest  taunts. 

Eoline  had  been  noAV  three  months  at  Sulphur 
Hill,  and  had  been  called  upon  for  no  unplea- 
sant duties.  They  loved  her  very  much,  this 
honest-hearted,  noisy  family;  and  her  busy 
needle,  gentle  manners,  and  quiet  hints  were 
protections  against  rough  work  or  unpleasant 
encounters.  But  one  evening  in  June,  when 
all  the  girls  were  away,  Mrs.  Sanderson  was 
engaged  in  some  mysterious  compound  for  the 
table  next  day,  both  hands  in  her  work,  when 
Harry  Arlington,  violently  drunk,  reeled  from 
the  bar-room  to  the  front  porch. 

"There's  Harry,  noisy,"  called  the  old  wo- 
man; "I  won't  have  him  making  a  row  here. 
Go  send  him  home,  Lina." 

"I?"  cried  Lina,  aghast. 

"  Yes.  I  can't  go.  Tell  him  to  march  oft' 
lively,  or  I'll  be  after  him  with  a  broomstick. " 

"  O  auntie,  I  can't !" 

"  Nonsense  !  he  won't  bite  you.     Go  along  !" 

Frightened,  she  stole  out.  What  should  she 
say  ?  Always  half  afraid  of  him,  even  in  his 
best  moods  she  had  never  accosted  him  directly. 
Should  she  call  him  Harry,  as  the  others  did  ? 
Something  in  her  refined  little  nature  forbade 
that  familiarity.  After  some  hesitation  she 
said : — 

'•Mr.  Arlington." 

He  turned  as  if  stung.  "Who  calls  me  Mr. 
Arlington?"  he  cried,  with  an  oath. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,"  said  Lina,  "auntie  says 
will  you  go  home." 

"  Go  home  !"  and  then  another  oath.  "  Who 
orders  me  home  ?" 

"Oh,  please  go !" 

"Oh,  this  is  the  fine  little  lady,"  he  said; 
then,  as  two  men  reeled  from  the  bar-room,  he 
turned  fiercely  upon  her.  "  Go  into  the  house. 
You  have  no  business  out  here.  Go  tell  old 
Aunt  Poll  to  come  out  herself,  if  she  wants 
a  row." 

But  even  while  he  spoke  he  went  down  the 
road  homeward  to  the  little  house  where  he 
lived  since  his  stately  mansion  had  been  sold 
by  his  father.  A  cheerless  place  it  was,  too ; 
small,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  rough  disorder  by 
one  servant,  who  was  careless  of  pleasing  a 
master  seldom  sober  enough  to  know  how  un- 
tidy everything  about  him  was.  Yet  in  this 
uncomfortable  den  he  stayed  for  three  days  after 
Eoline  Hazleton  drove  him  from  the  tavern. 
She  wondered  somewhat ;  and  Sue  grew  nerv- 


ous and  started  at  every  sound,  but  the  third 
day,  when  Eoline  was  in  the  back  i)orch  sew- 
ing, under  the  shade  of  a  great  oak  tree,  a  voice, 
familiar  yet  strange,  saying,  "  Miss  Hazleton !" 
made  her  look  up.  Was  it  Harry  Arlington, 
sober  and  neatly  dressed  ? 

"I  have  come  to  apologize  to  you,"  he  said, 
courteously  raising  his  hat  as  he  spoke.  "I 
was  very  rude  to  you  when — when  you  were 
sent  to  deliver  a  message  to  me.  Will  you 
accept  an  apology  from  a  miserable  wretch 
like  me?" 

She  held  out  her  little  hand  to  him  at  once. 
"I  am  glad  you — you  are  better,"  she  said, 
timidly. 

''Better!"  he  echoed,  bitterly.  "Sober,  you 
mean.  Folks  don't  often  see  me  so  now.  I 
don't  care,"  he  continued,  in  a  reckless  tone ;  but 
after  a  pause  he  said,  with  a  pleading  look  into 
the  violet  eyes  now  bent  pityingly  ui)on  him, 
"  I  was  a  gentleman  once." 

A  great  pity  came  into  her  young  heart. 
Almost  unconsciously  clasping  her  hands,  she 
looked  into  his  face,  saying:  "Oh,  Mr.  Arling- 
ton, don't,  don't  go  in  here  again.  Be  a  gen- 
tleman always." 

"It  is  too  late." 

"Not  for  you." 

"Why  not  for  me?" 

"Because  you  have  so  much  to  lose.  Your 
education,  your  talents  were  not  given  to  you 
to  waste  here.     You  will  not  go  in  again  ?" 

"I  cannot  promise.  You  cannot  understand, 
child!" 

"But  I  can  see  that  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
here,"  she  urged,  her  face  pale  with  feeling. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  into  her  face. 
"Do  you  care  for  me  then?"  he  questioned. 
"You  always  shrank  from  me  as  if  I  was 
something  poisonous.  Why  do  you  care  if  I 
go  to  ruin?" 

" I  do  care,"  she  pleaded.  "I  knew  you  when 
I  was  a  little  girl  and  you  visited  my  father, 
and  I  know  now  you  are  far  aboA^e  this  horrible 
place.  Oh,  I  do  care.  I  have  prayed  God  to 
give  me  words  to  speak  to  you,  to  urge  you 
from  drinking." 

"You.     You  prayed  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  with  my  whole  heart." 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  strode  home- 
ward again,  without  one  word  of  parting,  and 
she,  thinking  him  angry,  and  her  whole  being 
unnaturally  excited  by  her  earnestness,  bowed 
her  head  and  wept  bitterly.  But  bitterer  tears 
by  far  were  falling  in  Sue's  room.  From  her 
open  window  she  had  seen  Harry  Arlington 
come  down  the  road,  had  heard  every  word  of 
the  conversation,  and  tears  of  anguish,  drawn 
from  a  heart  full  of  generous  emotion,  full  of 
love  for  him,  of  a  strange,  worshipping  admi- 
ration of  Eoline,  a  jealousy  unutterable  of  her 
influence,  were  falling  thick  and  fast. 

Days  passed  away  and  Harry  Arlington  did 
not  come  near  the  tavern.     Eoline  watched 
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fearfully,  Sue  half  liopefullj^,  but  he  came  not, 
and  July  suns  were  coining  nearer  and  nearer. 
Suddenly  a  great  surprise  came  ui>on  them  all. 
The  Arlington  house,  so  many  years  vacant, 
was  thrown  open  :  workmen  came  upon  the 
grounds  ;  a  corps  of  servants  were  put  into  it ; 
a  gentleman  from  the  city  came  down  to  tune 
the  grand  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
e^icitement  reached  its  climax  when  invitations 
were  issued  for  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic,  upon 
the  Arlington  estate,  in  the  name  of  Harry  Ar- 
lington and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Paxton. 

Of  course  everybody  accepted.  The  Sander- 
son girls  had  new  pink  muslins  made  up  with 
Eoline's  help,  and  the  young  girl  herself  con- 
sented to  wear  white  with  some  black  ribbons 
and  buttons  only,  to  mark  her  mourning.  They 
made  a  very  handsome  group  as  they  walked 
up  to  the  house;  John  fresh  and  spruce,  the 
girls  handsome  and  gay,  and  Eoline  lovely  in 
her  fair  beauty,  pure  dress,  and  the  black  rib- 
bons heightening  the  delicacy  of  her  face  and 
sunny  hair. 

Harry  Arlington,  in  a  suit  of  fresh  white 
linen,  stood  upon  the  wide  piazza,  his  aunt,  an 
elderly  lady  with  a  kindly,  good  face,  beside 
him.  As  the  groups  of  guests  came  up  one 
after  another,  he  welcomed  all  cordially,  but 
he  advanced  to  meet  those  from  the  tavern, 
greeting  all,  but  offering  his  arm  to  Sue  to  escort 
her  to  the  house. 

In  these  few  weeks,  since  his  apology  to  Eo- 
line, Harry  Arlington  had  been  fighting  his 
life's  battle.  Can  I  tell  you  the  history  of  that 
struggle  ?  I  fear  not.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  workings  of  such  a  brain  and  soul  so  sunk,  so 
debased,  and  then  roused  to  such  bitter  shame. 
The  iiends  of  memory  and  despair,  whispering 
ever  that  it  was  too  late  for  repentance,  drove 
him  often  toward  the  tavern,  but  the  pleading, 
pitying  eyes  rose  ever  to  turn  him  back  again, 
while  that  low  sweet  voice,  in  its  earnest  suppli- 
cation, haunted  every  hour.  There  were,  too,  all 
the  physical  tortures  to  combat,  the  craving  for 
the  accustomed  stimulant,  the  shaking  hand, 
the  dizzy  head,  the  sick  longing  for  the  poison 
that  had  become  almost  a  necessity.  Suicide 
came  in  its  most  alluring  forms  to  further  peril 
his  safety,  but  he  battled  all,  praying,  as  he  had 
never  prayed  before,  for  strength  to  carry  out 
his  good  resolutions. 

With  all  this  battle  for  his  own  soul,  there 
was  an  unutterable  longing  to  see  Eoline  again. 
There  was  no  conceited  misunderstanding  of 
her  iimocent  frankness  in  their  last  interview. 
He  knew  well  that  she  spoke  from  the  full 
heart  of  pitying  love  for  a  fellow  creature,  not 
from  any  deeper  feeling  for  him,  but  he  knew 
also  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to  win  the 
love  of  her  young,  untried  heart.  Yet  he  shrank 
in  deepest  humility  from  the  thought.  What 
was  he,  to  win  this  spotless  girl's  love? 

All  the  morning  of  that  glorious  summer  do  v 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  guest*;,  st<.^4iling  some- 


times near  to  Eoline  and  Sue,  who  kept  close 
together,  but  giving  them  only  a  pleasant  smile 
or  word  of  greeting.  The  afternoon  sun  was 
sinking  slowly  toward  the  horizon,  when  he 
actually  joined  them. 

"You  look  weary,  Miss  Eoline,"  he  said. 
"  Come  to  the  parlor  and  rest," 

She  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  was 
extended  to  Sue,  who  joined  them  at  once. 

"Oh,  the  piano!"  she  cried,  when  they  en- 
tered.   "  You  play,  Lina  ;  you  told  me  so  once." 

"Will  you,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Paxton, 
rising  from  her  arm-chair.  "  We  are  very  fond 
of  music." 

Harry  threw  back  the  cover  and  Eoline  drew 
near  the  instrument.  A  keen  pleasure  thrilled 
her  at  the  first  touch  of  the  keys.  It  was  like 
coming  home,  like  a  friend's  face  after  a  long 
absence,  like  happiness  after  deep  pain.  With 
a  hesitating  touch,  at  first,  she  ran  a  rapid  pre- 
lude, a  few  chords,  and  then  the  music  soul  in 
her  delicate  little  frame  asserted  its  power. 
What  she  played  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was  a 
fantasia  of  memory,  a  skilfully  connected  chain 
of  all  the  airs  she  could  recall  and  improvise. 
From  her  tiny  fingers  dropi^ed  exquisite  pearls 
of  melody,  now  a  nocturne  of  wailing  sadness, 
now  rippling  notes  like  the  babbling  brook  over 
stones,  now  crystal  droppings  like  tinkling 
bells,  then  majestic  chords  as  if  from  a  cathe- 
dral anthem.  Joyous,  sad,  grand,  wailing. 
She  forgot  time,  place,  audience,  everything; 
heard  nothing,  saw  nothing  in  the  ecstasy  of 
her  art,  till  overtaxed  physical  strength  gave 
way,  and  she  let  her  giddy  head  drop  ujjon  her 
trembling  hands. 

When  she  looked  up,  again,  the  room  was 
crowded.  From  all  parts  of  the  grounds  the 
visitors  had  stolen  softly  into  the  parlor,  every 
voice  and  step  hushed  by  the  influence  of  the 
sweet  sounds.  Not  one  of  them  all  probably 
understood  anything  of  the  science,  but  every 
heart  was  touched  by  the  wonderful  soul  ex- 
l^ressed  in  that  music,  and  all  were  stilled  by  it. 
It  was  Harry  Arlington  who  finally  led  the 
young  musician  to  the  small  library  adjoining 
the  parlor,  to  recover  from  her  emotion.  He 
alone,  of  all  there,  fully  understood  her  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  when  at  last  she  burst  into 
hysterical  sobbing,  he  soothed  and  calmed  her, 
till  she  grew  tranquil.  And  then  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight  they  talked  of  music,  of  books,  of 
familiar  scenes  in  Philadelphia,  all  his  gentle- 
manly courtesies  springing  to  meet  her  gentle 
intelligence,  till  she  felt  as  if  the  present  was 
only  her  natural  element,  and  Sanderson's 
tavern  an  ugly  dream  from  which  she  had 
awakened. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  her. 
Mrs.  Paxton  was  charmed  by  her  loveliness, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  when  the  carriage 
did  not  call  at  Sanderson's  for  Miss  Hazleton 
to  dine  or  sup  with  the  old  lady,  while  Sue  was 
often  included  in  tin;  invitations. 
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Yet  daily  thrown  together,  these  young  hearts 
were  kept  asunder  as  if  by  walls  of  ice.  Harry 
Arlington  dared  not  venture  to  strive  for  Eo- 
line's  love,  while  she,  in  her  innocent  modesty, 
looked  upon  this  new  Harry  Arlington  as  far, 
far  above  the  poor  little  orphan,  kept  from 
charity  at  Sanderson's  tavern. 

And  Sue  suffered  with  them.  With  the  quick 
intuitions  of  love  and  jealousy,  she  saw  that 
Harry  worshipped  Eoline,  and  her  own  heart 
grew  heavy  with  the  knowledge.  This  pale 
subdued  girl  was  most  unlike  the  romping  belle 
of  a  few  months  back,  but  Eoline  ascribed  the 
change  to  other  influences,  and  never  guessed 
the  truth.  She  knew  how  Sue  was  looking  to 
a  Christian  life,  to  prayer,  to  high,  holy  things, 
for  happiness,  and  never  thought  of  an  earthly 
love  as  the  cause  of  any  change  in  her. 

Fall  drew  near,  and  Harry  suddenly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning  to  Philadel- 
phia to  resume  his  practice  as  a  lawyer.  His 
aunt  was  to  retain  the  house  at  Sulphur  Hill, 
and  he  spoke  of  frequent  visits  there,  but  both 
Sue  and  Eoline  felt  a  heart-sinking  when  he 
bade  them  farewell,  as  if  a  great  joy  was  taken 
from  their  lives.  They  heard  through  Mrs. 
Paxton  of  his  arrival,  his  hopes  and  good  pros- 
pects, but  they  missed  his  cheery  voice,  his 
gentle  kindness,  his  handsome  face,  and  the 
winter  seemed  sad  and  long  in  the  future.  The 
bar-room  grew  to  be  an  object  of  sick  loathing 
to  both,  but  as  yet  they  bore  that  cross  silently. 

Christmas  was  drawing  near,  when  a  malig- 
nant fever  broke  out  at  Sulphur  Hill.  Many 
sickened,  many  died,  but  the  Sandersons  es- 
caj)ed,  until  one  cold  December  evening,  when 
Sue  fainted  upon  the  kitchen  floor.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  short  illness,  which  sapped  away 
life  with  cruel  haste.  Only  a  few  days  of  suf- 
fering, and  she  lay  dying. 

The  family  were  all  assembled  round  her 
bed,  when  she  fixed  her  large,  fever-lit  eyes 
upon  her  father's  face,  her  father  who  idolized 
her.  "Father,"  she  said,  in  a  low  thrilling 
tone,  "You  want  your  poor  Susan  to  die  happy, 
do  you  not?" 

"O,  Sue,  Sue!"  he  sobbed,  "I  would  give 
my  life  for  you." 

" Then  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you?" 

"Anything,  anything,  child!" 

"Then,  father,"  and  in  her  eagerness  she 
rose  up  in  the  bed,  clasping  her  wasted  hands 
together,  "give  up  the  bar.  Give  up  selling 
this  bait  that  draws  men's  souls  from  heaven. 
Promise,  father,  promise  !" 

"I  promise,  child." 

She  sank  back  exhausted.  "Lina,"  she 
whispered  presently,  "if  1  go  to  heaven,  you 
led  me  there,  Lina,"  her  voice  failing.  "God 
bless  you  and  him,"  and  so  she  died;  at  the 
last  turning  her  eyes  to  her  father  to  wliisper, 
"  You  will  not  forget." 

It  was  a  sad  household  after  they  buried 
Sue.     United  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection, 


the  loss  of  one  of  the  circle  was  deejily  felt  by 
all,  and  a  gentle  subdued  tone  pervaded  the 
whole  household.  The  bar  was  closed  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  stop- 
ped in  the  little  store. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  February. 
John  was  away  riding  three  miles  for  the  mail, 
the  girls  were  clustered  round  the  mother  at 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  the  old  man  was  asleep 
in  his  arm  chair.  They  were  talking  of  Sue, 
and  Eoline  stole  away  to  her  own  room  feeling 
sad  and  lonely.  When  the  clatter  of  John's 
horse's  feet  sounded  on  the  frozen  ground,  she 
listened  for  a  moment,  then  her  head  drooped 
again.  What  interest  had  the  mail  for  her? 
A  knock  at  her  own  door  roused  her. 

"A  Valentine,  Eoline,  from  Philadeli)hia. 
Some  of  yoiu-  old  admirers  you  forgot  to  men- 
tion," and  John  handed  in  a  large  envelope, 
embossed  delicately,  and  directed  in  a  bold, 
manly  hand. 

She  opened,  it  wondering  who  could  send  her 
a  Valentine.  A  heavy  folded  paper  dropped 
upon  her  lap,  and  a  letter  lay  inside  the  enve- 
lope still.  A  letter  that  made  her  heart  throb 
with  a  great  joy. 

Harry  Arlington  wrote  her  his  whole  heart, 
pleading  p.s  only  a  lover  can  plead  for  hers. 
He  loved  her  truly  and  tenderly,  and  that  he 
was  earnest  in  his  promises  of  reform  he  sent 
the  accompanying  paper  to  prove.  She  opened 
it  to  find  Henry  Arlington's  bold  signature 
upon  a  Temperance  Pledge. 

Need  I  tell  you  her  answer  ?  In  the  spring 
her  lover  came  to  claim  his  bride,  and  there 
was  a  tearful  parting  at  the  tavern. 

"May  heaven  bless  you,"  sobbed  Mrs.  San- 
derson, "for  you've  been  a  very  sunbeam  here 
since  you  came  a  year  ago." 


DREAMS  OF   CHILDHOOD. 

BY   LEUMAS. 

Oh  why  am  I  gloomy  to-night, 

While  dreaming  of  days  that  are  gone  ; 
Of  childhood  so  happy  and  bright, 

And  joys  that  forever  have  flOAvn? 
I'm  dreaming  of  hopes  that  are  dead, 

Hopes  gone  with  the  fast  fleeting  years  ; 
And  I  pillow  my  weary  head 

To  weep  bitter  heart-burning  tears. 

Dear  mother,  I'm  dreaming  of  thee, 

And  those  happy  days  without  care  ; 
As,  morning  and  eve,  at  thy  knee 

I  woukl  offer  my  simple  prayer. 
They  have  laid  her  away  to  rest. 

Where  the  long  weeping  willows  wave, 
And  my  hopes  and  joys  which  were  best, 

Lie  buried  within  her  lone  grave. 

The  child  is  no  longer  a  child 

(Though  the  seasons  seem  still  the  same), 
And  to-night,  with  heart  passion  wild, 

I  yearn  for  my  cliildhood  again. 
Then  give  me,  oh  give  me  to-night, 

If  only  a  dream  of  those  years, 
Which  promised  a  futvire  so  bright — 

A  future  1  hud  full  of  tears. 
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PEARL  AND  PEARL-SHELL  GOSSIP. 

BY   W.   B.   LORD. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  objects  of  inte- 
rest and  beauty  cast  by  the  tide  at  the  feet  of 
the  seaside  wanderer,  shells  are  the  most  uni- 
versal favorites,  and  it  is  by  some  of  these  that 
the  pearl,  the  most  rich  and  costly  gift  which 
the  sea-nymph  has  it  in  her  power  to  bestow, 
is  formed.  From  periods  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  pearls  have  been  highly  prized  and 
held  in  very  great  esteem.  The  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  Red  Sea,  as  long  ago  as  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies,  were  celebrated  for  their  great  pro- 
ductiveness. The  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
ancient  Egyptians  held  pearls  in  very  high  es- 
timation, and  it  was  from  these  nations  that  the 
Komans  first  acquired  the  taste  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  jewel  which  afterwards  led  them  into 
such  fabulous  extravagances  concerning  it. 
We  are  informed  that  Servilia,  the  mother  of 
Brutus,  was  presented  with  a  pearl  by  Julius 
Cassar,  the  value  of  which  was  £48,457.  The 
well-known  story  of  the  pearl,  valued  by  Pliny 
at  £48,000,  which  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dis- 
solved and  drunk  in  wine  to  the  health  of  An- 
tony at  a  banquet,  has  had  some  doubt  cast 
on  its  probability  from  the  fact  of  pearls  not 
being  readily  soluble  in  common  vinegar ;  but, 
from  the  custom  which  undoubtedly  prevailed 
about  this  luxurious  period,  of  enriching  the 
goblet  of  the  valued  guest  with  molten  gems,  we 
see  no  reason  for  questioning  its  authenticity. 
Pearl  ear-rings  of  great  beauty  and  costliness 
Avere  worn  by  the  ladies  of  old  Pome,  much 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  are  now.  Those 
of  Cleopatra  were  valued  at  £161,458 ;  and  so 
unbounded  was  the  love  for  adornment  of  this 
kind,  that  Seneca  felt  called  on  to  protest  against 
the  heedless  extravagance  of  the  ladies.  It  is 
A-ery  questionable,  however,  whether  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  deserve  a  fair  share  of  blame,  as 
the  pearl  mania  by  no  means  confined  itself  to 
the  fair  sex.  We  find  that  victorious  Pompey, 
when  engaged  in  the  highly  agreeable  amuse- 
ment of  turning  out  and  rummaging  amongst 
the  jewel  cases  and  treasure  coffers  of  conquered 
Mithridates,  found  many  crowns  composed  of 
pearls  ;  and  because  that  luxurious  person  had, 
instead  of  common  pigments,  caused  pearls  to 
be  used  in  the  execution  of  his  portrait,  that 
also  added  greatly  to  the  delectation  of  Pom- 
pey. One  very  magnificent  pearl  was,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  split  in  two, 
and  the  halves  were  placed  as  decorations  on 
the  statue  of  Venus,  which,  at  that  time,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  valued  in  the  Pantheon. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  attempts  should 
have  been  made  to  produce  artificial  substances 
in  so  much  request.  By  Pliny  the  pearl  is  con- 
sidered next  in  worth  to  the  diamond,  and  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  some  rather  curi- 
ous notions  regarding  its  formation,  being  of 
opinion  that,  as  drops  of  dew  were  swallowed 


by  the  open  oyster,  so  they  in  time  became 
consolidated,  and  at  length  "true  gems  of  the 
sea."  Apollonius,  the  philosoi^her,  states  that 
the  people  living  about  the  borders  of  the  Ked 
Sea  treated  the  pearl  oysters  there  residing  in 
a  very  mean  and  treacherous  manner.  Thus, 
he  informs  us,  did  those  designing  individuals 
proceed  :  After  having  cast  oil  on  the  waters 
to  still  them,  they  dived  down  among  the  mol- 
luscs, artfully  induced  them  by  means  of  some 
attractive  bait  to  open  their  shells,  then  stabbed 
them  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  at  the 
same  time  caught  the  clear  water  which  flowed 
from  the  wounded  fish  in  small  perforations 
made  in  an  iron  utensil  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  which  it  in  time  hardened  into  pearls. 
We  have  heard  of  an  artful  old  sportsman  who, 
for  a  consideration  in  money,  dived  for  a  pow- 
der-horn lost  overboard  by  his  nephew,  and 
who,  on  being  anxiously  looked  for  through 
the  clear,  deep  water,  was  seen  sitting  at  the 
bottom,  pouring  all  the  gunpowder  out  of  the 
recovered  horn  into  his  own.  Surely  he  must 
have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  these  in- 
genious ancients  who  dwelt  on  the  "Ped  Sea 
shore."  The  true  pearl  mussel  of  the  sea  (Avi- 
cida  jnargaritifera),  the  so-called  pearl  oyster, 
was  the  unfortunate  subject  of  these  amiable  ex- 
periments ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the 
rivers  and  fresh-water  streams  produce  their 
pearl-yielding  shells,  the  unios,  or  river  mus- 
sels, being  instances  of  these.  That  astute  ob- 
server, Linn?eus,  discovered  that  grains  of  sand 
introduced  between  the  fish  and  shell,  inducing 
irritation,  caused  the  secretion  of  j)early  matter 
to  take  place,  when  the  granules  of  stone  took 
the  pearl  form.  The  news  of  this  great  dis- 
covery was  in  the  year  1761  communicated  to 
his  Mug  and  the  council,  and  an  ofler  made  to 
impart  the  secret  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ; 
but  from  some  unexplained  cause  or  impedi- 
ment, no  doubt  raised  by  the  demon  of  red  tape, 
no  decided  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
we  find  that  one  Bagge,  a  speculative  merchant 
of  Gottenberg,  became  the  purchaser  of  the  great 
pearl  secret  for  the  sum  of  500  ducats.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  Bagge,  who,  unfortunately 
for  him,  lived  before  the  great  era  of  limited 
liability,  died  before  his  ;^urchase  made  any 
return,  or  even  found  its  way  into  a  prospectus, 
and  we  find,  in  the  year  1780,  the  heirs  of  the 
defunct  speculator  oflfering  the  whole  mystery, 
sealed  up,  for  purchase  by  the  highest  bidder. 
And  here,  alas !  history  and  even  tradition  en- 
tirely fail  us,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  any  offer  was  made  or  a  buyer  ever  found. 
The  Chinese  have  for  centuries  practised  with 
much  success  the  art  of  artificial  pearl  produc- 
tion. They  place  a  number  of  perfectly  round 
beads,  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  on  a  very 
fine  string;  these,  during  the  summer  season, 
are  dropped  between  the  open  valves  of  the 
pearl  mussel.  Like  the  sand  used  by  LinnaMis, 
these  hard  bodies  become  sources  of  irritation ; 
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and  the  creature,  witti  the  marvellous  instinct 
with  which  so  many  of  the  lower  organisms  are 
endowed,  at  once  proceeds  to  cover  them  with 
a  smooth,  glossy  coat  of  pearl.  So  perfect  is 
the  resemblance  between  these  spurious  pro- 
ductions and  the  real  gem,  that  a  string  of  them 
were  pronounced  veritable  pearls  by  two  jewel- 
lers of  repute  in  London ;  and  until  doubts  as 
to  their  genuineness  were  cleared  up  by  a  Ger- 
man lapidary  of  Hatton-garden,  the  question 
of  true  or  false  remained  a  pretty  open  one. 
Solid  moulds  of  various  patterns  are  by  the 
fisherman  of  the  Ningpo  River  placed  in  oysters 
of  the  proper  stage  of  development ;  these,  after 
the  requisite  period  has  elapsed,  are  taken  up, 
opened,  and  the  objects,  perfectly  covered  with 
nfiother-of-pearl,  taken  out  by  skilful  manipula- 
tion, and  sold  to  the  native  ornament  manufac- 
turers, by  whom  they  are  often  very  tastefully 
set  and  mounted.  The  true  or  oriental  pearl  is 
produced  by  A.  margaritifera,  and  numerous 
localities  scattered  about  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  world  have  for  ages  been  known  to  yield 
it.  The  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  E,ed  Sea,  Cape  Comorin,  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
naar,  Madagascar,  California,  and  numerous 
other  localities  are  known  to  afford  it  in  pretty 
abundant  quantities. 

The  pearl  divers  of  Ceylon  have  so  often 
been  the  subjects  of  written  description  that  a 
brief  notice  is  all  we  will  venture  on  here.  A 
heathen,  long-winded  crew,  they  sail  away 
with  the  trade  wind  filling  their  sails  until  the 
fishing  ground,  marked  out  by  careful  survey, 
is  reached.  Then,  with  a  heavy  weight  to  aid 
in  the  transit  to  the  depths  below,  they  are 
lowered  over  the  side  of  the  native  boat,  speed 
rapidly  to  the  oyster  beds  beneath,  and  with  a 
strong  knife  dislodge  a  sufficient  niimber  of 
shells  to  fill  a  bag  lowered  for  their  reception, 
remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  work  for 
about  fifty  seconds,  when  they  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  sinking  weight,  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  are  followed  by  other  diA^ers,  who  in 
turn  fill  their  bag  or  basket,  which  is  hauled 
up  after  them.  The  work  usually  proceeds 
from  break  of  day  until  between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  morning,  when  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  fresh  sea  breeze,  and  the  little  fleet  speeds 
to  land  and  discharges  its  spoils.  Sharks,  al- 
though placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  native 
department  expressly  organized  to  check  and 
control  their  proceedings,  sometimes  prove  far 
more  free  than  welcome.  Still  the  shark 
charmers  contrive,  by  dint  of  native  assurance 
and  subterfuge,  to  maintain  a  standing,  and  no 
opportunity  is  let  slip  to  strengthen  the  belief 
in  their  infallibility  entertained  by  the  ignorant 
divers.  The  ready  wit  of  some  of  these  rogues 
is  most  amusing.  In  addition  to  a  regular 
stii)end  paid  by  Government,  a  royalty  of  ten 
oysters  per  boat  -per  day  is  the  due  of  each  of 
these  impostors.  This,  when  niimcrous  fees 
for  written    safeguards    and    protections    are 


added,  swells  the  charmer's  ill-gotten  earnings 
to  a  very  substantial  amount.  The  captured 
shells,  when  brought  to  land,  are  either  sold  by 
a  species  of  auction,  the  buyer  taking  all  risks, 
or  placed  in  pits  or  vessels  to  slowly  become 
putrid.  The  Colombo  Obsa-ver  gives  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  will  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  immense  importance  of  the  pearl  fishery 
in  the  year  in  which  it  was  published,  1858. 
*' We  have  had  ten  days'  fishing,  and  there  is 
about  £15,000  already  in  the  chest.  There  will 
be  ten  days  more  fishing.  Oysters  sold  to-day 
as  high  as  twenty-five  rupees  (£2  10s.)  per 
thousand."  These  fisheries  have  within  the 
last  few  years  fallen  olF  so  much  that  it  has 
been  thought  wise  to  discontinue  them  until  time 
shall  have  replenished  the  stock.  Seven  years 
are  required  to  bring  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion about,  as  the  pearl  mussel  requires  that 
time  before  it  arrives  at  maturity.  The  dead 
bivalves  having  lain  together  sufficiently  long 
to  cause  death  and  partial  decay,  sea  water  is 
added  to  the  mass,  and  the  now  ojien  shells 
are  freed  from  their  contents  by  repeated  wash- 
ings and  examinations ;  the  grain  is,  so  to 
speak,  separated  from  the  chaff.  The  larger 
pearls  being  easily  distinguished,  some  seasons 
are  much  more  productive  in  their  yield  than 
others.  The  year  1857  returned  to  the  Cinga- 
lese pearl  fishermen,  or  rather  those  who  em- 
ployed them,  £20,550  15s.  6d.  After  all  the 
specimens  large  enough  to  be  gathered  have 
been  obtained,  the  last  residue  is  strained 
through  a  species  of  filtering  bag  where  all 
those  of  minute  size  are  retained.  Numerous 
sieves  are  afterwards  had  resource  to  for  divid- 
ing the  distinct  classes.  Pearls  are  found  of  a 
variety  of  forms,  ranging  from  the  perfectly 
round  to  the  elongated  or  "pear"  shape,  and 
the  flat-sided  or  button  form.  Some  adhere  by 
a  kind  of  a  neck,  more  or  less  stout,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  shell,  and  these  have  to  be  very 
carefully  detached  by  the  aid  of  suitable  in- 
struments. Eough,  warty,  irregular  excres- 
cences not  unfrequently  occur  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  valves.  These  masses  are  known  in  the 
market  as  coq  de  perle,  and  a  variety  of  quaint 
and  fanciful  objects  are  fabricated  from  them 
on  the  Continent,  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
odd  resemblance  which  growths  of  this  nature 
so  constantly  bear  to  the  common  objects  of 
everyday  life ;  apart  from  the  estimation  in 
which  they  may  be  held  by  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  they  have  little  real  value.  The  so- 
called  button  pearls  are  much  used  for  setting 
when  one  side  only  is  shown,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose command  a  fair  price ;  round  pearls  are 
not  unfrequently  split  -with  a  view  to  the  utili- 
zation of  both  halves.  The  pear-shaped  de- 
scription are  much  esteemed  as  pendants  for 
ear  or  nose  rings,  which  latter  ornaments  are 
much  worn  by  the  dusky  belles  of  Eastern  lands. 
The  tint  or  color  of  pearls  varies  almost  as  much 
as  their  form,  those  of  yellow  shade  being  most 
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esteemed  in  Oriental  countries,  the  "  black," 
"lead-colored,"  and  "pink"  varieties  each  hav- 
ing their  admirers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; 
but  for  the  European  gein  market  the  pure  white 
globular  production,  without  spot,  speck,  or 
blemish,  is  that  which  commands  by  far  the 
highest  price.  By  gem  dealers  of  great  experi- 
ence wo  are  informed  that  although  the  market 
prices  of  pearls  vary  with  the  fluctuations  of 
supply  and  demand,  a  pretty  correct  estimate 
of  worth  may  be  arrived  at  by  dealing  with  the 
full  weight  of  the  specimen  under  considera- 
tion. Thus,  perfect  specimens  of  100  grains 
may  be  approximately  valued  at  from  £8  to 
£11  per  grain,  very  small  pearls  from  £1  to 
£3,  and  the  intermediate  grades  of  weight  in 
proportion.  Amongst  the  pearl  celebrities  may 
be  mentioned  one  of  remarkable  size  andbeautj^, 
called  "La  peregrina;"  its  size  is  nearly  that 
of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  it  was  purchased  by  Philix) 
of  Spain  in  the  year  1625,  and  the  value  set  on 
it  w^as  80,000  ducats.  A  Russian  princess  is 
said  to  be  the  possessor  of  this  magnificent 
gem.  That  dusky  jiotentate,  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  refused  £30,000  for  one  which  he  has. 
Then  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  in  his  own  esti- 
mation is  a  far  greater  man  than  any  Imaum 
of  Muscat  or  any  other  prince,  has  a  pearl  of 
value  somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  high 
estate ;  £60,000  is  the  estimated  value  of  this. 
England  is  not  without  its  "pearls  of  price;" 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  owns  one  of  the  drop 
description  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty, 
and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the 
largest  pearl  in  the  world  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Hunt. 
It  is  said  to  measure  two  inches  in  length  and 
four  in  circumference,  and  the  weight  is  given 
at  1800  grains,  but  we  have  no  information  as 
to  where  it  was  originally  obtained.  A  record 
exists  of  the  discovery  of  a  most  remarkable 
pearl  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a  fishery  of  great 
antiquity ;  it  was  of  the  pearl  form,  perfectly 
free  from  blemish  or  imjDerfection,  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
three  inches  long ;  it  was  purchased  by  Taver- 
nier  for  £110,000.  The  Empress  of  the  French 
owns  a  pearl  necklace  said  to  be  unsurpassed. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  also  one,  pre- 
sented to  her  some  time  since  by  the  East  India 
Company,  of  much  the  same  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  but  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  an 
ornament  of  this  description,  made  expressly 
for  presentation  to  the  Princess  of  Prussia  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  should  have  con- 
tained pearls,  to  quote  from  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  jewellers,  "misshapen  and  of  inferior 
quality."  The  preparation  of  pearls  in  order 
to  render  them  fit  for  stringing  is  best  conducted 
by  the  natives  of  India,  who,  from  long  prac- 
tice, acquire  wonderful  dexterity  in  the  art. 
The  pearls  undergoing  the  operation  are  nipped 
between  two  sticks,  and  the  hole  is  then  formed 
with  an  exceedingly  fine  drill.  A  number  of 
iSiiperstitiousjiotions  are  connected  with  pearls 


throughout  the  East.  The  Hindoos  attribute 
to  the  god  Vishnu  the  power  of  creating  them, 
and  their  possession  is  supposed  to  be  a  safe- 
guard to  virtue  and  a  powerful  charm  against 
evil  influences  of  all  kinds  ;  and  frequent  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  them  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  immense  pearl  treasures,  which  their 
conquerers,  the  Spaniards,  took  excellent  care 
to  wrest  from  the  Aztec  nobility.  According 
to  tradition  and  some  of  the  old  Spanish  histo- 
rians, one  of  the  palaces  of  Montezuma  was 
elaborately  decorated  with  both  pearls  and 
emeralds.  The  true  pearl  mussel  {A.  marga- 
ritifera),  although  by  far  the  most  important 
source,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  from  which 
these  highly-prized  formations  are  obtained. 
As  we  have  seen  further  back,  the  fresh-water 
mussel  ( Unio  margaritiferus)  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  known  to  furnish  them  in 
very  noteworthy  qualities,  and  occasionally  of 
sufficient  size  as  to  richly  repay  the  fortunate 
discoverer.  ' '  Scotch  pearls, ' '  as  this  description 
is  not  unfrequently  called,  have  been  eagerly 
sought  for  from  the  Roman  invasion  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  few  persons  of  late  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  of  pearl  seek- 
ing. Many  rivers  on  the  Continent  i:)roduce 
the  fresh-water  mussel  in  great  abundance,  the 
rivers  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  other  localities 
being  celebrated  for  them.  A  very  splendid 
collection  was  shown  not  long  since  at  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  Munich. 


CONSTANCE. 


BY  MARY  E,  NEALY. 


Hast  thou  forgotten,  in  the  new-born  glory 

That  fling'st  a  halo  round  that  brow  of  thine, 
A  moon-lit  eve  of  yore? — a  soft,  sweet  story 
Thou  murmuredstonce  beneath  the  elm-tree  hoary  ? 
Sweet   incense  poured   on    young   love's    sacrod 
shrine  ! 

Oh  many  a  year  has  fled  since  we  were  parted, 
And  many  a  heart  has  ceased  its  weary  beat, 

And    hope's  bright  wing  has  fanned    the  broken- 
hearted, 

While  I  from  many  a  haunting  dream  have  started, 
To  hearken  for  thy  footstep  in  the  street. 

And  morn  and  eve  have  passed.    The  full  moon, 
waning. 

Has  given  her  place  to  new  light  on  the  earth, 
While,  for  long  years,  with  bitter  uncomplaining, 
My  unshed  tears  upon  my  lone  heart  raining. 

Dimming  the  music  of  its  oiden  mirth. 

I  've  gone.    Yet  since  we  first  were  doomed  to  sever, 

When  absence  flung  o'er  sky  and  sea  a  blot. 

Dimming  all  beautiful  things  of  eartli,  I  never 

Have  ceased  to  cherish  that  one  dream  forever 

Within  my  soul.     Oh  say,  hast  thou  forgot] 

Oh  tell  me  !  By  the  years  that  I  have  wasted, 

The  flashing  youth-dreams,  lavished  all  on  thee, 
The  scenes  of  joy  from  which  my  feet  have  hasted, 
Life's  rich  red  wine-cup  I  have  left  untasted— 
By  all  of  these,  dost  thou  remember  me  J 
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JACKET  FOR  A  CHILD  OF  TWO  OR 
THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Materials. — Three  ounces  of  white  Berlin  wool ; 
one  and  a  half  ounce  scarlet  wool ;  Tricot  hook,  No. 
13,  Bell  gauge. 

The  foundation  of  the  jacket  is  ia  plain  tri- 
oot,  with  white  wool;  the  border  is  in  a  new 
sort  of  crochet,  called  group  crochet.  Begin 
the  jacket  at  the  under  part  with  a  chain  of  137 
stitches. 


The  back  and  forward  lines  of  tricot  are  con- 
sidered one  row. 

1st  and  2d  rows  plain. 

3d.  Decrease  ;  for  which  work  off  the  36th 
and  37th  stitches  of  the  preceding  row  together, 
likewise  the  37th  and  36th  of  the  opposite  side 
stitches.  This  decreasing  separates  the  back 
and  front  parts.     Uh.  Plain. 

5th.  Decrease  by  working  off  the  16th  and 
17th,  also  the  34:th  and  35th  together,  and  in 
like  manner  the  corresponding  stitches  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Qth.  Plain. 

nil.  Decrease  by  working  off  the  15th  and 
16th,  and  the  32d  and  33d  stitches  together  ; 
also  the  corresponding  stitches  of  the  opposite 
side. 

8«/i.  Plain. 

Wi.  Decrease  at  the  15th  and  16th,  and  3l3t 
and  32d  stitches  of  each  side. 

lOi/i.  Plain. 

IWi.  Decrease  at  the  14th  and  15th,  and  30th 
and  31st  stitches  of  each  side. 

12th.  Plain. 

l^th.  Decrease  at  the  14th  and  15th,  and  28th 
and  29th  stitches. 

lUh.  Plain. 

15th.  Decrease  only  twice,  working  off  the 
27th  and  28t]i  stitches  of  each  side  together. 


16^/i.  Plain. 

nth.  Decrease  at  the  13th  and  14th  stitcihes 
on  each  side. 

l%th.  Decrease  at  the  25th  and  26th  stitches 
of  e<xch  side. 

19</i.  Begin  the  arm-hole.  For  this  work  the 
first  25  stitches,  the  right  front  part  plain,  separ 
rately,  as  far  up  as  the  30th  row.  Work  to  the 
same  height  the  25  stitches  of  the  opposite  side 
for  the  left  front  part.  The  stitches  lying  b^ 
tween  the  two  parts  at  the  back  are  also  worketl 
plain,  but  two  rows  higher  as  far  as  the  32d 
row.  After  finishing  this  in  the  33d  row  the 
stitches  are  united  in  the  working,  and  this  line 
is  plain. 

34i/i.  Decrease  at  the  23d  and  24th,  and  26th 
and  27th  stitches  of  each  side.  On  both  sides 
the  25  stitches  between  are  worked  plain, 
and  in  the  following  eight  row^s  they  are  car- 
ried on  in  a  straight  line  OA'^er  the  shoulders. 
For  that  in  the  35th,  as  far  as  the  42d  row, 
there  must  be  a  regular  decreasing  before 
and  after  these  stitches. 
43cZ.  Plain. 

44;/i.  Decrease  at  the  5th  and  6th,  and  tlie 

11th  and  12th  of  each  side.     This  ends  the 

foundation  of  the  jacket  and  over  this  a  line  of 

double  stitch  is  worked,  working  also  through 

the  perpendicular  stitch  threads. 

For  the  border,  repeat  the  pattern  6  times 
with  red  wool,  begiiiuing  at  the  under  edge  of 
the  foundation.  After  working  a  line  of  double 
stitches  in  re<l,  work  the  1st  pattern  line.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  stitches  taken  w^ 
in  working  remain  upon  the  hook.  Work  al- 
Avays  on  the  same  side. 

■^*  Work  the  1st  of  each  of  the  4  stitches  form- 
ing a  group  through  the  upper  thread  of  the 
nearest  horizontal  stitch ;  the  second  stitch  of 
the  group  is  worked  through  both  the  horizon- 
tal threads  of  the  same  stitch.  For  the  3d, 
work  through  both  the  horizontal  stitch  threa<is 
of  the  following  stitch,  and  in  the  4th,  work 
through  the  upper  horizontal  stitch  thread  of 
the  same  stitch.  Pass  over  1  stitch,  and  repeat 
from  *. 

After  all  the  stitches  of  the  1st  pattern  line 
are  worked  off  in  this  manner,  the  groups  of  4 
stitches  standing  2  and  2  together  are  worked 
off  as  one  double  stitch,  1  chain,  then  another 
group  throughout  the  row.  The  3d  row  con- 
sists of  1  long  and  1  short  stitch  alternately. 
For  the  short  stitch,  the  1st  and  the  4th  perpen- 
dicular stitch  threads  lying  in  front  of  each 
group  are  taken  upon  the  hook,  whilst  for  the 
long  stitch,  the  needle  is  put  through  the  double 
stitch. 

The  2d  pattern  lino  is  like  the  first,  except 
that  there  is  now  no  stitch  between  the  sepa- 
rate groups  to  be  passed  over. 
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This  pattern  is  repeated  six  times  along  the 
under  part  for  the  border.  For  the  trimming 
down  the  front  of  the  jacket  the  pattern  is  re- 
l>eated  three  times,  and  comes  down  upon  the 
under  ^Kirt  in  a  straight  line,  as  shown  in  the 
design.  For  the  scallops  at  the  bottom  *  5 
chain,  pass  over  2  under  stitches,  1  double 
looped  into  the  2  upper  horizontal  threads  of 
the  3d  stitch.     Repeat  from  *. 

The  collar  must  be  worked  separately ;  about 
19  groups  of  stitches  will  be  required.  For 
these  57  chain  stitches  must  be  made,  and  the 
pattern  must  be  repeated  3  times ;  the  4th  row 
of  group  pattern  must  be  worked  round  the 
comers,  and  then  the  scallop  chain  pattern,  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  bottom  of  the  jacket. 
Join  the  collar  to  the  jacket  with  a  line  of  tre- 
ble, always  separated  by  1  chain.  The  collar 
begins  and  ends  at  the  commencement  of  the 
border,  whereas  the  treble  is  worked  over  both ; 
and  through  this  a  white  cord  of  single  stitches 
is  drawn  with  tassels  at  the  ends.  A  little  line 
of  scollops  is  worked  over  the  line  of  treble. 

For  the  sleeves  make  a  chain  of  M  stitches, 
work  30  rows  of  tricot.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  sleeve  begin  a  few  stitches  from  the  edge  of 
each  2d  row,  so  as  to  form  a  slope  at  the  top  of 
the  sleeve.  For  the  border  work  4  rows  of 
group  pattern  in  scarlet  with  the  scallop  at  the 
edge.  The  sleeves  must  then  be  sewn  together, 
and  sewn  into  the  arm-holes. 


BABY'S  BOOT. 

Materials  for  one  pair. — One  and  a  half  ounce  red, 
one  and  a  half  ounce  white,  double  Berlin  wool ;  steel 
knitting-needles. 

This  pretty  boot  consists  of  a 
shoe  knitted  in  red  wool,  and  a 
sock  in  Avhite  wool  ornamented 
"with  red.      Begin  the   knitting 
with  the  upper  scalloped  edge  (  t 
the  latter.     Cast  on  96  stitch( 
with  red  wool,  divide  them  o 
four  needles,  and  knit  in  round 
as  follows : — 

1st  and  2d  rounds.  With  re  I 
wool  purled;  3d  to  8th,  with 
white  wool.  3d,  knitted.  4th,  * 
knit  4,  throw  the  wool  forward,  knit  1,  throw 
the  wool  forward,  knit  4,  knit  3  together.  Re- 
peat 7  times  more  from  *.  5th,  knitted  ;  the 
stitches  formed  by  throwing  the  wo(d  forward 
are  knitted  as  one  stitch.  Knit  3  stitches  to- 
gether at  the  place  where  3  stitches  were  knitted 
together  in  the  4th  round,  so  that  the  decreas- 
ing of  the  preceding  round  forms  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  3  stitches  to  be  decreased  in  this 
round.  Gth  and  7th,  like  the  5th  ;  8th,  knitted  ; 
you  must  have  48  stitches  left.  9th  to  11th, 
with  red  wool.  9th,  knitted.  10th  and  llth, 
purled.  12th  to  30th,  with  w^hite  wool.  12th, 
knitted ;  13th  to  30th,  alternately  purl  1,  knit 


1,  inserting  the  needle  in  the  back  part  of  the 
stitch.  31st  to  33d,  with  red  wool.  31st,  knit- 
ted. 32d  and  33d,  purled.  34th  and  35th,  with 
white  wool.  34th,  knitted.  35th,  alternately 
throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 
Each  stitch  formed  by  throwing  the  wool  for- 
ward is  knitted  as  one  stitch  in  the  next  round. 
36th  to  38th,  with  red  wool,  36th,  knitted. 
37th  and  38th,  purled.  39th  to  47th,  with  white 
wool.  Alternately  purl  1,  slip  1,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  purl  it ;  the  wool  must  lie  in  front  of 
the  sliijped  stitch  ;  in  the  following  rounds  take 
care  to  purl  the  slipped  stitches.  Take  now  18 
stitches  for  the  front  gored  sock  part  (leave  30 
stitches  untouched),  and  work  backwards  and 
forwards  with  red  wool.  48th  to  50tli,  with  red 
wool.  48th,  knitted.  49th,  purled,  50th,  knit- 
ted. 51st  to  85th,  with  white  wool  in  the  pat- 
tern described  in  the  39th  round.  But  as  you 
work  backwards  and  forw-ards  vou  must  alter- 


nately knit  and  purl  the  stitches.  Decrease  1 
stitch  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
84th  and  85th  rows;  decrease  1  stitch  in  the 
middle  of  the  85th  row,  so  that  the  85th  row 
has  13  stitches  left.  After  this  work  with  red 
wool.  86th,  knitted.  87th,  knit  1,  purl  2,  knit 
1,  purl  2,  knit  1,  purl  2,  knit  1,  purl  2,  knit  L 
Repeat  these  last  2  rows  3  times  more  and  knit 
plain  to  the  94th,  decreasing  one,  however,  on 
each  side.  Now^  work  with  the  whole  number 
of  stitches ;  taking  up  the  selvage  stitclies  of 
the  gored  part  and  dividing  them  with  the  30 
other  stitches  on  four  needles.  Knit  once  more 
in  rounds ;  the  next  20  rounds  are  alternately  1 
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round  knitted,  1  round  purled.  In  the  2  last 
knitted  rounds  decrease  twice  close  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  shoe.  Knit 
8  rounds  ;  in  every  other  round  decrease  twice 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  shoe,  leaving  9 
stitches  between  the  two  decreasings.  The 
number  of  stitches  between  the  decreasings  de- 
creases with  every  round,  so  that  the  decreas- 
ings form  slanting  lines  meeting  in  a  point. 
Cast  off  after  these  8  rounds,  by  knitting  to- 
gether 2  opposite  stitches  on  the  wrong  side. 
Tlie  sock  part  is  edged  with  a  raised  red  border, 
which  is  worked  by  taking  all  the  red  stitches 
of  the  1st  round  of  the  shoe  on  the  needle  and 
knitting  4  rounds,  so  as  to  leave  the  purled  side 
of  the  stitch  always  outside ;  then  cast  off  very 
tight.  Draw  a  piece  of  braid  through  the  open- 
work row  in  the  sock  part,  and  finish  it  off  at 
either  end  with  tassels  to  match. 


PENWIPER. 

Materials. — Scarlet,  black,  or  green  cloth  or  velvet  ; 
black  mull  muslin ;  gold  beads ;  green  and  brown 
embroidery  chenille ;  silk. 


gold  beads.  Make  a  little  branch  of  wire  for 
the  holder,  cover  it  with  brown  chenille,  and 
work  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  also  with 
brown  chenille.  Cut  four  or  five  inner  leaves 
of  the  mull  for  wiping  the  pens ;  notch  the  edges 
and  fasten  them  between  the  two  worked  leaves. 


GIMP   EDGING. 


THE    SCALLOP. 

1st  Oval  Fill  the  shuttle,  but  do  not  cut  the 
cotton  off  the  reel,  as  it  will  be  required  for  a 
straight  thread.  Commence  a  loop,  work  2 
double  stitches,  then  (1  pearl  and  2  double  al- 
ternately, 7  times)  ;  draw  close.  Turn  this 
oval  down  under  the  left  thiimb. 

1st  Scallop.  Hold  the  thread  from  the  reel  for 
a  straight  thread,  and  with  the  shuttle  work  2 
double,  then  (1  pearl  and  2  double,  5  times). 
Beverse  the  work. 

2d  Oval,  Commence  a  loop,  work  2  double, 
(1  pearl  and  2  double  3  times)  ;  join  to  the  last 
pearl  of  the  last  oval ;  2  double,  join  to  the  next 
pearl  of  the  same  oval ;  2  double,  then  (1  pearl 


Cut  out  from  the  cloth  or  velvet  two  leaves 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  design.  Work  the 
edges  with  the  button-hole  stitch  in  silk,  the 
acorns  with  the  green  chenille,  and  their  cups 
with  gold  beads  ;  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  in 


and  2  double,  7  times)  ;  draw  close.    Eeverse 
the  work. 

2d  Scallop.  Work  as  the  Ist  scallop,  but 
making  7  pearl  loops  instead  of  5  pearls.  When 
finished,  reverse  the  work. 
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M  Oval.  Commence  a  loop,  work  2  double, 
then  (1  pearl  and  2  double,  twice)  ;  join  to  the 
5th  pearl  of  the  last  oval,  counting  from  the 
joining;  2  double,  join  to  the  next  pearl;  2 
double,  then  (1  pearl  and  2  double  8  times)  ; 
draw  close.     Reverse  the  work. 

3d  Scallop.  Work  as  the  1st  scallop ;  when 
finished,  reverse  the  work. 

4J/i  Oval.  Commence  a  loop,  work  2  double, 
join  to  the  5th  jiearl  of  the  last  oval,  counting 
from  the  joining;  then  2  double,  join  to  the 
next  pearl ;  2  double,  (1  pearl  and  2  double  5 
times)  ;  draw  close.  Reverse  the  work,  and 
make  3  double  stitches  with  the  straight  thread 
and  the  shuttle  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sc;xllops.     Then  reverse  the  work. 

5tJi.  Commence  a  loop,  work  2  double,  join 
to  the  last  pearl;  2  double,  join  to  the  next 
pearl ;  2  double,  (1  pearl  and  2  double,  5  times)  ; 
draw  close.     Reverse  the  work. 

Repeat  from  the  1st  scallop.' 

Tlie  Heading.  Use  Crochet  Needle  Nos.  2  or 
3,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cotton.  Com- 
mence in  the  centre  pearl  of  the  1st  oval,  work 
6  chain,  1  treble  in  the  centre  pearl  of  the  2d 
oval,  then  another  treble  in  the  centre  pearl  of 
the  3d  oval ;  6  chain,  1  plain  in  the  centre 
pearl  o*  the  Ith  oval ;  repeat  from  the  com- 
mencement. 


NAPKIN   RING. 

Materials.— Gsivdhoiird,  scarlet  glac6  silk,  small  and 
large  garnet-colored  beads,  some  large  round  garnet 
beads,  scarlet  purse  silk,  some  scarlet  silk  elastic 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide. 

This  napkin  ring  consists  of"  7  circles  of  dif- 


ferent sizes  fastened  upon  an  elastic  band  ;  each 
circle  is  covered  with  scarlet  glace  silk  and 
ornamented  with  beads.  The  largest  circle 
measures  one  and  two-fifths  of  an  inch  aoross, 
those  on  either  side  of  it  measure  one  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  across,  and  the  4  smallest 
ones  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  Each  cir- 
cle consists  of  2  pieces  of  cardboard  covered  on 


one  side  with  scarlet  silk.  The  outside  is  edged 
round  with  button-hole  stitch  with  scarlet  silk, 
and  ornamented  with  garnet-colored  beads  from 
illustration.  The  centre  of  each  circle  is  formed 
by  a  large  garnet  bead.  When  the  upper 
piece  of  cardboard  of  each  circle  has  been  or- 
namented it  is  sewn  over  the  other  in  over- 
cast stitoh,  leaving  on  each  side  of  the  circle 
an  opening  two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide  to  draw 
silk  elastic  through. 


KN^OTTED  TRIMMING  FOR  DRESSES. 
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GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSEWIFE. 

This  useful  housewife  may  be  made  either 

of  toile  Circe,  or  colored  kid.     The  back  is  first 

cut  out  of  either  of  these  materials,  lined  with 

silk,  and  bound  with  ribbon.     The  end  of  the 


lines  are  run  at  regular  intervals  to  form  cas- 
ings for  thread  and  silk ;  a  pocket  is  made 
above  the  casings  for  buttons,  etc.  A  piece  of 
elastic  is  added  at  the  top,  so  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  roll  up  the  well-filled  housewife, 


housewife  forms  a  pincushion ;  and  a  flannel 
leaf  decorated  with  ornamental  stitches  is  ad- 
ded above  the  pincushion,  for  the  convenience 
of  holding  a  few  needles.  For  the  upper  part 
a  second  lining  is  sewn  over  the  first  one,  and 


no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  fastening  it  over. 
This  useful  article  can  be  made  any  size ;  the 
engraving  is  intended  to  illustrate  it  rather  than 
to  give  the  full  working  dimensions. 


EMBROIDERY. 


%o®0;o%o%o%o\o^OqO%o 
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INITIAL  LETTERS  FOE  MARKING. 


BRAIDING  PATTERN. 


BOW  FOR  TRIMMING  CIOAKS,  DRESSES,  ETC, 


RECEIPTS. 
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COOKERY  WITH  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Cookery,  the  preparation  of  food  from  the  natural 
aliments,  by  dressing,  compounding,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  an  art  so  universal  that  some  philo- 
sopher has  defined  man  to  be  "a  cooking  animal." 
It  takes  its  origin  from  the  necessities  of  men,  who, 
thbugh  omnivorous,  are  so  organized  as  to  require 
concentrated  food,  the  stomach  being  too  small  to 
carry  enough  merely  vegetable  matter  to  replace  the 
daily  waste  of  the  system,  excepting  in  the  warmest 
latitudes. 

The  philosopher  Posidonius  was  of  opinion  that 
the  culinary  art  followed  immediately  the  discovery 
of  fire,  and  that  it  was  at  first  an  imitation  of  the 
natural  process  of  mastication  and  digestion.  "  As 
the  seeds,"  says  he,  "  were  ground  by  the  action  of 
the  teeth,  moistened  by  the  saliva,  kneaded,  as  it 
were,  by  the  tongue,  and  fermented,  heated,  and 
converted  into  food  in  the  stomach,  as  in  an  oven ; 
so  mankind,  imitating  Nature,  bruised  their  grain 
with  stones,  mixed  the  flour  with  water,  kneaded 
and  formed  it  into  cakes,  which  they  baked  in  heated 
ovens."  Milton  ascribes  to  the  mother  of  mankind 
great  proficiency  in  this  art : — 

"  On  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change." 

In  Biblical  antiquity,  Abraham  entertained  the 
three  angels  with  cakes  of  fine  meal,  and  with  a 
carefully-dressed,  tender,  and  good  calf;  Rebecca 
prepared  savory  meat  for  Isaac  ;  the  chief  butler  and 
cliief  baker  were  important  oflicers  in  the  household 
of  Pharaoh ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  took  knead- 
ing-troughs  and  unleavened  dough  with  them  in  their 
march  through  the  wilderness. 

In  the  East,  the  land  of  spices,  the  taste  was  first 
tempted  by  carefully-wrought  compositions  and  oon- 
diments,  and  the  first  great  feasts  were  given*  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  at  pre- 
sent in  Oriental  and  tropical  climates,  to  cook  the 
meat  as  soon  as  killed,  with  the  same  view  of  hav- 
ing it  tender  which  makes  northern  people  keep  it 
till  the  approach  of  decomposition.  Beef  and  goose 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food, 
though  the  kid,  goat,  gazelle,  duck,  teal,  and  quail 
were  also  well  known.  Mutton  was  excluded  from 
a  Theban  table,  and  Plutarch  says  that  no  Egyptians, 
except  the  Lycopolites,  would  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep. 
The  blood  of  animals  was  frequently  received  into  a 
vase  for  purposes  of  cookery,  and  black  puddings 
were  popular  in  Egypt,  as  they  afterwards  were  in 
modern  Europe,  to  the  horror  of  the  Moslems.  One 
joint,  often  represented  in  ancient  sculptures  and 
still  common  at  a  modern  Egyptian  table,  but  totally 
unlike  any  European  joint,  consists  of  the  flesh 
covering  the  central  part  of  a  bone,  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  which  project  beyond  it.  Large  supplies  of 
fish  Avere  obtained  from  the  Nile  and  Lake  Moeris, 
and  were  brought  to  the  table  whole,  boiled  or  fried, 
the  tail  and  fins  being  removed.  Herodotus  says 
that  no  Egyptian  will  taste  the  head  of  any  species 
of  animal.  Boiling  and  roasting  were  the  only  pro- 
cesses, until  in  the  reign  of  King  Menes  various 
styles  of  artificial  cookery  were  introduced.  The 
boiling  appears  from  representations  in  sculpture  to 
have  been  done  in  caldrons,  supported  on  stones  or 
tripods,  and  heated  either  by  fagots  of  wood  or  by 
charcoal.  The  vegetables  which  abound  in  Egypt 
made  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  food,  and  they  were 


eaten  raw,  stewed,  boiled,  or  roasted  in  ashes.  The 
workmen  who  built  the  pyramids  are  described  as 
living  on  raphanus  (a  sort  of  turnip-radish),  onions, 
and  garlic ;  lentils  also  were  then,  as  now,  a  princi- 
pal article  of  diet.  In  the  nummulite  rock  near  these 
monuments  there  are  imbedded  testacea  resembling 
small  seeds,  which  were  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be 
the  petrified  residue  of  lentils  left  there'by  laboring 
people.  During  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  the  lotus 
and  papyrus,  like  the  acorn  in  the  northern  climates, 
were  the  chief  aliment  of  the  poor.  Dates,  figs, 
grapes,  onions,  gourds,  cucumbers,  water-melons, 
and  leeks  were  favorite  fruits,  some  of  which  were 
regretted  by  the  Israelites  after  they  left  the  country. 
Onions,  however,  were  prohibited  to  the  priests. 
Bread  was  made  either  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  and  the 
dough  was  sometimes  kneaded  with  the  feet  in  a 
wooden  bowl  on  the  ground.  Pastry  was  made  to  re- 
present a  three-oornered  cake,  a  crocodile's  head,  a  re- 
cumbent ox,  a  leaf,  a  heart,  or  various  other  objects, 
according  to  tlie  fancy  of  the  confectioner,  and  was 
sprinkled  with  seeds  of  caraway,  cummin,  or  sesame. 
The  lotus  blossom  was  a  common  ornament  ujxja 
kitchen  and  table  furniture. 

The  G-reeks  raised  every  department  of  cookery  to 
a  character  of  high  art.  Prometheus  is  said  to  have 
first  slaughtered  cattle  for  culinary  purposes.  Ceus 
to  have  killed  the  first  hog,  and  Bacchus  to  have 
struck  down  the  first  deer,  in  order  to  save  from  its 
fangs  his  young  vines.  In  the  rude  simplicity  of  the 
Home/ic  age,  royal  personages  prepared  their  own 
meata,  and  Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Her- 
miOiie,  placed  before  the  guests  with  his  own  hands 
the  roasted  side  of  an  ox.  Achilles,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Patroclus,  feasted  the  Argive  leaders  upon 
the  shoulders  of  lambs,  a  fat  doe,  and  a  succulent 
pig,  which  were  broiled  on  live  coals,  and  garnished 
with  the  entrails  of  oxen — dishes,  according  to  Athe- 
neeus,  "consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  usual  at  all  the 
feasts  of  the  brave."  Though  Ulysses  boasted'  his 
skill  in  the  culinary  art,  the  Homeric  heroes  seem  to 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  refinements  to  which 
their  luxurious  successors  attained.  They  were  con^- 
tented  with  plain  roasts,  seldom  boiling  their  meat 
or  dressing  it  with  sauces.  Professional  cooks  had 
come  into  existence  before  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
carried  their  art  to  masterly  perfection.  They  could 
serve  up  a  whole  pig  dexterously  boiled  on  one  side, 
roasted  on  the  other,  and  stuffed  with  flavored  and 
spiced  thrushes,  eggs,  and  various  delicacies,  so  thai 
the  guest  could  not  discover  where  the  animal  had 
been  divided.  Being  asked  to  explain  one  of  his  pro- 
cesses, an  Athenian  cook  solemnly  swore  by  the 
manes  of  those  who  died  at  Marathon  and  Salgjnis 
that  he  would  not  reveal  his  secret  that  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 

Oyste7'  Forcemeat.— OY)en  carefully  a  dozen  fine 
plump  natives,  take  off"  the  beards,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  rinse  the  oysters  in  It.  Grate  four  ounces  crum 
of  a  stale  loaf  into  fine  light  crums,  mince  the  oys- 
ters, but  not  too  small,  and  mix  them  with  the 
bread ;  add  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  good  butter, 
broken  into  minute  bits,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a 
small  lemon,  a  small  salt-spoonful  of  pounded  maco, 
some  Cayenne,  a  little  salt,  and  a  largo  teaspoonful 
of  parsley ;  mix  these  ingredients  well,  and  work 
them  together  with  the  unbeaten  yelk  of  one  egg, 
and  a  little  oyster  liquor,  the  remainder  of  whix?h 
can  be  added  to  the  sauce  which  usually  accompa- 
nies this  forcemeat. 

Stewed  Shoulder  of  Mutton.— Tho  following  receipt 
is  a  useful  one,  as  it  gives  a  little  variety  to  a  very 
homely  joint.    The  shoulder  of  mutton  must  not  be 
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too  fat.  Bone  it,  tie  it  up  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  it  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Take  it  uj),  ])ut  a  little  cold 
butter  over  it,  and  stew  it  thickly  witli  bread  crums, 
parsley,  thyme,  pepper  and  salt,  all  properly  mixed. 
JLet  it  be  in  tlie  oven  half  an  hour,  so  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  browned.  Serve  it  with  lumps  of  currant 
jelly  on  the  to]),  and  gravy  or  spinach  round  the  dish. 
Savory  Potatoc  Cakes. — (Quarter  of  a  pound  of 
grated  ham,  one  pound  of  mashed  potatoes,  and  a 
little  suet,  mixed  with  the  yelks  of  two  eggs,  pepper, 
salt  and  nutmeg.  Roll  it  into  little  balls,  or  cakes, 
and  fry  it  a  light  broAvn.  Sweet  herbs  may  be  used 
in  the  place  of  ham.  Plain  potatoe  cakes  are  made 
with  potatoes  and  eggs  only. 

Imitation  of  Mock-Turtle  Soup. — Put  into  a  pan  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  two  calf's  feet,  tv/o  onions,  a  few 
cloves,  peppers,  allspice,  mace,  and  sweet  herbs; 
cover  them  Avith  water,  then  tie  a  thick  paper  over 
the  pan  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  three  hours.  When 
cold,  take  off  the  fat  very  nicely,  cut  the  meat  and 
feet  into  bits  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  remove 
tiie  bones  and  coarse  parts,  and  then  put  the  rest  on 
to  warm,  Avith  a  large  spoonful  of  Avalnut  and  one 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or  Ma- 
deira Avine,  a  little  mushroom  poAvder,  and  the  jelly 
of  the  meat.  When  hot,  if  it  requires  any  further 
seasoning,  add  some,  and  serve  with  hard  eggs, 
forcemeat  balls  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  soy.  This  is 
a  very  easy  Avay,  and  the  dish  is  excellent. 

Potted  Ox-Tongue.  —  Broil  tender  an  unsmoked 
tongue  of  good  flavor,  and  the  following  d\y  cut 
from  it  the  quantity  desired  for  potting,  or  take  for 
this  purpose  the  remains  of  one  Avhich  has  already 
been  served  at  table.  Trim  off  the  skin  and  rind, 
Aveigh  the  meat,  mince  it  very  small,  then  pound  it 
as  fine  as  possible  Avith  four  ounces  of  butter  to  each 
pound  of  tongue,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  mace,  hali 
as  much  of  nutmeg  or  cloves,  and  a  tolerably  high 
seasoning  of  Cayenne.  After  the  spices  are  well 
beaten  Avith  the  meat,  taste  it,  and  add  more  if  re- 
quired. A  few  ounces  of  any  well-roasted  meat 
mixed  Avith  the  tongue  Avill  give  it  firmness.  The 
breasts  of  turkeys,  foAvls,  partridges,  or  pheasants 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  Avith  good  effect. 

Fish  Sauce. — Take  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  cream 
together,  tAvo  eggs  Avell  beaten,  salt,  a  little  pepper, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon;  put  it  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  constantly  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 

A  Cheap  and  Wholesome  Soup. — One  gallon  of  cold 
water,  one  pound  of  beef  and  tAVO  tablespoonfuls  of 
rice.  Let  this  boil,  then  add  an  onion  or  tAVO  or  three 
leeks ;  boil  an  hour.  Peel  and  slice  eight  potatoes  ; 
Avash  them  in  warm  Avater ;  add  them  to  the  soup, 
Avith  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper;  stir  it  fre- 
quently ;  boil  another  hour,  and  then  serve. 

Sea  Pie  of  Veal. — Take  a  scrag,  breast,  or  neck  of 
A^eal ;  cut  it  into  slices  about  an  inch  thick ;  fry  some 
slices  of  salt  pork  in  an  iron  pot ;  flour  the  veal ,  lay 
them  into  the  hot  fat,  and  let  it  brown  a  little  ;  add 
water  enough  to  just  cover  the  meat ;  let  it  simmer 
about  half  an  hour  ;  season  it  Avith  pepper  and  salt ; 
dredge  in  a  little  flour.  Have  ready  a  common  paste  ; 
roll  it  about  half  an  inch  thick,  just  large  enough  to 
cover  the  meat ;  cover  the  pot  Avith  a  hot  iron  cover. 
Let  it  cook  gently  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Omelette  with  Cftecsc— Beat  six  eggs  very  light ;  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  butter  the  size  of  a 
Avalnut,  a  little  cliopped  jjarsley,  pepper,  salt,  and 
tAVO  ounces  of  grated  cheese.  Beat  all  Avell  together, 
and  pour  into  a  pan  in  Avhich  a  small  piece  of  butter 
is  melting;  let  it  cook  until  of  a  light  broAvn,  then 
fold  it  over  and  dish  for  the  table.  Shake  the  pan 
while  the  omelette  is  cooking. 


CULINARY  COUPLETS. 

BY  A   RHYMING   KPICURE. 

Alavays  have  lobster  sauce  Avith  salmon, 
And  i)ut  mint  sauce  your  roasted  lamb  on. 
Veal  cutlets  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crum— 
Fry  till  you  see  a  brownish  red  come. 

Grate  Gruyere  cheese  on  maccaroni; 
Make  the  top  crisp  but  not  too  bony. 

In  venison  gravy,  currant  jelly 
Mix  Avith  old  po'rt — see  Francatelli. 

In  dressing  salad,  mind  this  laAV — 
With  two  hard  yelks  use  one  that;'s  raw. 

Roast  veal  Avith  rich  stock  graAy  serve ; 
And  pickled  mushrooms,  too,  observe. 

Roast  pork,  sans  apple-sauce,  past  doubt, 
Is  "  Hamlet"  Avith  the  Prince  left  out. 

Your  mutton-chops  with  paper  cover, 
And  make  them  amber  broAvn  all  over. 

Broil  lightly  your  beefsteaks— to  fry  it 
Argues  contempt  of  Christian  diet. 

Kidneys  a  finer  flavor  gain 

By  steAving  them  in  good  champagne. 

Buy  stall-fed  pigeons.    When  you  've  got  them, 
The  way  to  cook  them  is  to  pot  them. 

Woodgrouse  are  dry  Avhen  gumps  have  marred  'em— 
Before  you  roast  'em  always  lard  'em. 

To  roast  spring  chickens  is  to  spoil  'em — 
Just  split  'em  doAvn  the  back  and  broil  'em. 

It  gives  true  epicures  the  vapors 
To  see  boiled  mutton,  minus  capers. 

Boiled  turkey,  gourmands  knoAV,  of  course, 
Is  exquisite  Avith  celery  sauce. 

The  cook  deserves  a  hearty  cufflng 

Who  serves  roast  fowls  Avith  tasteless  stuffing. 

Smelts  require  egg  and  biscuit  poAvder. 
Don't  put  fat  pork  in  your  clam  choAvder. 

Egg  sauce — feAv  make  it  right,  alas  ! 
Is  good  Avith  blue-fish  or  with  bass. 

Nice  oyster  sauce  glA'es  zest  to  cod — 
A  fish,  Avhen  fresh,  to  feast  a  god. 

Shad,  stuffed  and  baked,  is  most  delicious — 
'Twould  have  electrified  Apicius. 

Roasted  in  paste,  a  haunch  of  mutton, 
Might  make  ascetics  play  the  glutton. 

But  one  might  rhyme  for  Aveeks  this  Avay, 
And  sMll  have  lots  of  things  to  say. 

And  so  I  '11  close— for,  reader  mine, 
This  is  about  the  hour  I  dine. 


CAKES,  PUDDINGS,   ETC. 

To  Make  Crumpets. — Set  tAvo  pounds  of  flour,  Avith 
a  little  salt,  before  the  fire  till  quite  warm.  Then 
mix  it  with  Avarm  milk  and  Avater  till  it  is  as  stiff  as 
it  can  be  stirred  ;  let  the  milk  be  as  Avarm  as  it  can 
be  borne  Avith  the  finger  ;  put  a  cupful  of  this  Avith 
three  eggs  Avell  beaten  and  mixed  Avith  three  spoon- 
fuls of  very  thick  yeast :  then  put  this  to  the  batter 
and  beat  them  all  together  in  a  large  pan  or  boAvl ; 
add  as  much  milk  and  Avater  as  Avill  make  it  into  a 
thick  batter  ;  cover  it  close,  and  put  it  before  the  fire 
to  rise  :  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  a  piece  of  thin  muslin, 
tie  it  up,  and  rub  it  lightly  over  the  iron  hearth  or 
frying-pan  ;  then  pour  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
batter  at  a  time  to  make  one  crumpet ;  let  it  do 
sloAvly,  and  it  Avill  be  very  light.  Bake  them  all  tl;e 
same  Avay.  They  should  not  be  broAvn,  but  of  a  fine 
yelloAV  color. 

Velvet  Cream.— To  a  pint  of  cream,  put  a  very  little 
sugar,  keep  stirring  it  over  th.'.  fire  till  the  sugar  id 
dissolved,  and  then  take  it  off;  but  keep  on  stirring 
it  till  it  is  about  the  Avarmth  of  new  milk,  after  which 
pour  it  through  a  fine  colander  into  a  dish  contain- 
ing three  spoonfuls  of  lemon  or  orange  juice,  a  little 
grated  peel  and  a  little   fruit  marJualade  chopi)ed 
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small,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  white  wine.  This 
should  be  prepared  the  evening  before  it  is  wanted. 

Fig  Pudding.— I>roo\iTe  one  pound  of  good  figs,  and 
chop  them  very  fine,  and  also  a  quarter  pound  of 
suet,  likewise  chopped  as  fine  as  possible ;  dust  them 
both  with  a  little  flour  as  you  proceed— it  helps  to 
bind  the  pudding  together ;  then  take  one  pound  of 
fine  bread-crums,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  pound  of 
sugar ;  beat  two  eggs  in  a  teacupful  of  milk,  and  mix 
all  well  together.  Boil  four  hours.  If  you  choose, 
serve  it  with  wine  or  brandy  sauce,  and  ornament 
it  with  blanched  almonds.  Siihply  cooked,  however, 
it  is  better  where  there  are  children,  with  whom  it  is 
generally  a  favorite.  We  forgot  to  say,  flavor  with 
a  little  allspice  or  nutmeg,  as  you  like  ;  but  add  the 
spice  before  the  milk  and  eggs. 

Quaking  Pudding. — Well  beat  eight  eggs,  add  to 
them  the  grated  crums  of  a  stale  bread-roll,  two 
spoonfuls  of  ground  rice,  a  little  nutmeg  and  orange- 
flower  water.  Mix  it  smoothly  together  with  a  quart 
Off  new  milk.  Put  it  into  a  floured  cloth,  tie  it  rather 
loose,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  briskly 
for  one  hour.     Serve  with  red  or  white  wine  sauce. 

Cream  Pudding. — Beat  up  four  eggs  a  little  ;  strain 
them ;  add  a  teacup  of  fine  white  sugar,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  pint  of  cream.  Line  a  pud- 
ding-dish with  puff  paste ;  put  in  the  above.  Bake 
half  an  hour. 

Apple  Custard. — One  pint  of  good  stewed  apples,  a 
quarter  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  three 
eggs  beaten  light,  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 
Mix  the  ingredients  together,  and  bake  in  a  pufl' 
paste,  in  a  modei-ate  stove. 

A  Dish  of  Snow. — Pare  and  core  a  dozen  of  large 
apj^les ;  put  them  into  cold  water  and  stew  them 
till  soft ;  then  pulp  through  a  sieve,  and  sweeten 
it  to  the  taste  with  loaf-sugar.  Lay  it  on  the  dish 
on  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table,  then  beat  the  whites 
of  twelve  eggs  to  a  strong  froth,  with  half  a  pound 
of  sifted  white  sugar,  and  a  flavoring  of  vanilla  or 
orange  flower.  Strew  this  over  the  apple  pulp  very 
high,  and  it  will  present  all  the  appearance  of  a 
veritable  dish  of  snow. 

Macaroni  Pudding. — Take  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  macaroni,  boil  it  till  quite  soft ;  add  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  and  juice 
of  one  lemon  ;  bake  till  browned.  A  simple  mode  of 
cooking  macaroni,  or  tapioca,  is  to  sweeten  and  boil 
till  soft;  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  turn  into  a 
mould  till  cool. 

The  Queen^s  Biscuit. — Make  a  soft  paste  by  mix- 
ing together  thoroughly  one  and  a  half-pound  of 
flour,  the  same  quantity  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  the 
whites  of  twenty-four  eggs,  and  the  yelks  of  eigh- 
teen, and  a  small  quantity  of  coriander  seed  beaten 
small.  Place  this  paste  on  paper,  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  broad  and  four  inches  long,  put 
them  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  when  they  begin  to 
turn  brown  take  them  out,  and  put  them  on  paper  in 
a  dry  place. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Scotch  Shortbread. — Take  half  a  pound  of  fresh  but- 
ter, one  pound  of  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely 
pounded  loaf  sugar ;  work  the  butter  into  the  sugar 
by  degrees,  then  add  the  flour  in  small  quantities ; 
knead  it  with  the  hand  into  either  a  round  or  square 
tin,  about  an  inch  thick  ;  prick  all  over  with  a  fork 
and  mark  neatly  round  the  edges,  and  bake  in  rather 
a  coqJ  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

CAirrant  Shrtib.—You.r  currants  must  be  quite  ripe. 
Plak  them  from  the  stalks,  and  squeeze  them  through 
a  liaeji  bag.  To  each  quart  of  juice  allow  one  pound 
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of  loaf-sugar ;  put  the  sugar  and  juice  into  a  preserv- 
ing kettle,  and  let  it  melt  before  it  goes  on  the  fire  ; 
boil  it  ten  minutes,  skimming  it  well.  When  cold, 
add  a  gill  of  the  best  white  brandy  to  each  quart  of 
the  juice.  Bottle  it,  and  set  it  away  for  use,  sealing 
the  corks.    It  improves  by  keeping. 

Johnny  Cake. — One  cup  of  flour,  thre  cups  of  meal, 
one  cup  of  molasses,  two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  one  of 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one  of  salt. 
Bake  one  hour  in  sponge-cake  tin.  M.  Mc. 

A  Correspondent  favors  us  with  the  following 
easy  mode  of  cleaning  white  or  colored  kid  gloves  :— 

"  Have  ready  a  little  new  milk  in  one  saucer,  and 
a  piece  of  brown  soap  in  another,  and  a  clean  cloth 
or  towel  folded  three  or  four  times ;  on  the  cloth 
spread  out  the  glove  smoothly  and  neatly  ;  next  take 
a  piece  of  flannel  and  commence  to  rub  the  glove 
downwards  towards  the  fingers,  holding  it  firmly 
with  the  left  hand ;  continue  this  process  till  the 
glove,  if  white,  looks  of  a  dingy  yellow,  though 
clean;  if  colored,  till  it  looks  dark  and  spoiled.  Lay 
it  out  to  dry,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing old  gloves  look  equal  to  new.  They  will  be  soft, 
glossy,  smooth,  elastic,  and  of  uninjured  shape." 

Cocoanut  Cake.— The  whites  of  eight  eggs,  one  cup 
of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  three  cups  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  milk.  This  makes  a  delicious 
White  Cake,  and  if  you  want  Cocoanut  Cake  just  add 
to  the  above  one  and  a  half  cup  more  sugar,  one  cup 
of  flour,  and  a  little  more  butter  with  a  small  cocoa- 
nut  grated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Clean  Gold  Chains  in  tioo  Minutes. — Put  the 
chain  into  a  small  glass  bottle,  with  warm  water  or 
eau-de-Cologne,  a  little  camphorated  chalk  ;  scrape 
in  some  soap.  Cork  the  bottle,  and  shake  it  for  a 
minute  violently.  The  friction  against  the  glass 
polishes  the  gold. 

Drying  Rose  Leaves. — I  once  dried  some  rose  leaves 
for  a  sofa  cushion,  which  retained  their  fragrance 
for  years,  by  drying  them  in  large  paper  trays  in  the 
shade  of  a  spare  bedroom.  I  gathered  them  every 
evening,  and  turned  them  every  day,  taking  care,  of 
course,  not  to  mix  the  fresh  and  stale  ones  together. 

To  Preserve  the  Soles  of  Boots. — A  coat  of  gum  co- 
pal varnish  applied  to  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  repeated  as  it  dries,  until  the  pores  are  filled 
and  the  surface  shines  like  polished  mahogany,  will 
make  the  soles  waterproof,  and  also  cause  them  to 
last  three  times  as  long  as  ordinary  soles. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Ivory. — Take  a  piece  of  com- 
mon white  chalk,  and  scrape  or  pulverize  it  in  order 
to  obtain  a  powder.  Add  as  much  water  as  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  paste ;  apply  the  paste  to  the 
surface  of  the  ivory.  If  the  stains  are  very  bad.Two 
or  three,  or  perhaps  more  applications  may  be  re- 
quired. The  result  will  be  a  i)uro  white  ivory  with- 
out injury  to  the  polish,  or  the  necessity  of  scraping. 

Wine  Whey.— Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk,  add  to  it  a 
glass  or  two  of  white  wine,  put  it  on  the  fire  until  it 
just  boils  again,  then  set  it  aside  until  the  curd 
settles ,  pour  off  the  clean  whey ;  sweeten  to  the 
taste.  Cider  is  as  good  as  wine  to  curdle,  if  it  is 
good  apple-cider. 

Arrowroot  Pap  with  Milk. — Put  into  a  saucepan,  to 
boil,  one  pint  of  milk ;  stir  very  smoothly,  into  a 
cup  of  cold  milk,  a  dessertspoonful  of  arrowroot; 
when  the  milk  boils,  stir  in  the  arrowroot ;  con- 
tinue to  stir  until  it  is  cooked,  which  will  be  in  five 
or  ten  minutes ;  remove  from  the  fire,  sweeten  and 
flavor  to  the  taste. 
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WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 

No  more  shall  gold  of  Ophir  be  devoted 
To  gild  the  Heathen's  god,  the  tyrant's  sway  ; 

No  longer  shall  the  man  of  wealth  be  quoted 
For  what  he  gains,  but  what  he  gives  away. 

Wealth  and  wisdom  are  not  usually  recognized 
as  synonymous  when  applied  to  men.  Still  there 
are  instances  of  the  rich  wise  man,  who  not  only 
knows  how  to  accumulate  wealth  honestly,  but  how 
to  use  it  wisely  in  promoting  the  best  purposes  of 
human  life.  Does  not  such  a  man  deserve  more  than 
the  gratitude  due  to  a  pecuniary  benefactor?  Is  he 
not  entitled  to  take  rank  with  the  great  leaders  in 
heroic  deeds  and  wise  teachings,  the  legislators  and 
rulers  who  have  instructed  nations  and  elevated 
mankind? 

Women'are  naturally  admirers  of  heroism  :  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  find  the  heroic  ideal  in  the  good 
works  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  brave  deeds  of  war. 
The  chivalric  ideal  was  to  serve  God  and  protect 
women.  We  will  give  three  examples  of  wealth  and 
wisdom  in  the  service  of  humanity  which  deserve 
their  record  in  the  Lady's  Book,  because  in  two  of 
the  instances  the  good  intended  to  be  done  was  de- 
signed for  women ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
other  they  will  enjoy.  The  heroes  of  wealth  and 
wisdom,  now  living  and  pursuing  their  plans,  are 
Matthew  Vassar,  G-eorge  Peabody,  and  Alexan- 
der T.  Steavart  ;  all  three  of  them  Anglo-Saxons, 
doing  good  deeds  and  devising  wise  plans  that  will 
aid  both  branches  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Vassar,  English  by  birth,  has  made  over,  so  to 
speak,  his  large  fortune  to  the  daughters  of  America. 
Of  the  Founder  of  Vassar  College  for  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  young  women,  we  have  already  said  so 
much  in  the  Lady's  Book,  that  we  need  only  add 
here  that  he  has  done  a  good  work,  the  like  of  which 
"was  never  before  attempted  since  the  world  began. 
All  womankind  should  reverence  his  name. 

Mr.  Peabody,  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  begin- 
ning business  in  Baltimore,  went  to  England  a  young 
man,  and  there  made  his  immense  fortune.  He  re- 
tired from  business  some  years  ago,  and  has  devoted 
himself  ever  since  to  the  largest  and  most  generous 
works  of  benevolence.  He  gave  an  immense  sum — 
we  think  nearly  $2,000,000— to  the  city  of  London,  to 
build  squares  of  houses  for  the  special  dwellings  of 
jnechanios.  This  class  of  men,  at  once  too  poor  to 
pay  high  rents  and  too  respectable  for  the  miserable 
tenement-houses,  were  in  sore  straits ;  and  the  gift 
was  not  only  generous  but  wise.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Queen,  and  her  picture  set  in  jew- 
els. Upon  his  return  for  a  time  to  America  in  186G, 
his  benefactions  were  even  more  munificent.  The 
industry  of  the  South  had  been  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  youth  were  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Mr. 
Peabody  put  in  the  hands  of  trustQCS  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment, all  over  the  desolated  States,  of  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  ;  and  this  sum  is  now  being  applied  in 
the  appointed  way.  We  have  named  only  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  principal  charities;  the  sum  total  of  his  gifts 
is  between  seven  and  eight  millions. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  great  New  York  dry-goods  mer- 
chant, is  about  to  make  a  magnificent  gift  to  the 
poor  of  the  great  Metropolis.    We  copy  this  account 


from  one  of  the  leading  religious  newspapers  {New 
York  Observer)  of  that  city  :— 

"Homes  tor  Working-women. — Mr.  Alexander 
T.  Stewart  will  soon,  erect  a  block  of  dwellings  up 
town,  to  cost  $1,000,000,  and  to  be  forever  the  home 
of  the  working-women  of  New  York.  It  is  not  to  be 
an  almshouse,  but  a  home  —  more  extensive  than 
the  Working-women's  Home  in  Elizabeth  Street — 
where  women  may  find  food  and  shelter  at  prices 
within  their  reach ;  and  whatever  revenue  it  may- 
yield  is  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  other  like 
institutions.  Mr.  Stewart  has  also  resolved  to  ex- 
pend $5,000,000  in  the  erection  of  tenement  houses  on 
an  improved  plan,  and  to  devise  them  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  to  be  composed  of  one  person  from  every 
religious  denomination  in  the  city,  and  to  be  so  rented 
as  to  yield  a  revenue  that  shall  be  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  other  model  tenement  houses  in  this  city 
perpetually." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  three  self-made  men — the 
term  pithily  expresses  the  struggles  of  life  from  boy- 
hood to  the  age  of  wisdom — in  the  active  pursuits  of 
business,  having  become  prince-like  in  wealth,  are 
now  using  it  chiefly  to  promote  knowledge  and 
comfor.t  among  Avomen  and  children.  Through  the 
influence  of  these  gifts  a  new  era  of  intelligent  use- 
fulness is  opening  for  woman,  which  will  make  lier 
what  God  expressly  designed  she  should  be — the 
help-meet  for  man  in  his  highest  as  well  as  in  his 
humblest  destiny. 

Mr.  Vassar's  great  benefaction  has  had  its  imme- 
diate fulfilment  of  good;  already  Vassar  College  is 
in  full  organization,  v/ith  a  large  and  learned  faculty, 
a  corps  of  thirty-three  teachers,  and  nearly  four  hun- 
dred students.  Many  of  these  young  ladies  will  in 
their  turn  become  teachers,  and  to  feel  that  their  ser- 
vices are  needed,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  there  are  now  100,000  young 
women  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States,  Is  it  probable  that  one-half  or 
one-third  of  this  large  number  are  thoroughly  fitted 
for  their  important  duties  ?  How  can  they  be  pro- 
perly educated  when  no  opportunities  but  those  of 
the  District  Schools  have  been  by  legislation  pro- 
vided for  girls?  The  colleges  and  universities  are 
all  for  young  men.  Mr.  Vassar's  example  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  significance  for  the  hopes  of  future 
improvement  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  American 
women. 

Mr.  Peabody's  munificent  gifts  to  secure  comfort- 
able homes  for  working  families  in  London  need 
one  condition  to  insure  that  they  sliall  reach  and 
fulfil  their  design  ;  namely,  that  the  women  who 
shall  be  placed  in  those  homes  shall  be  competent 
housekeepers.  Here  is  the  great  drawback  to  be 
encountered  in  these  charities.  Women  have  never 
had  any  training — we  mean  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent— in  housekeeping.  Domestic  Economy  or  Sci- 
ence, far  more  important  than  Political  Economy, 
has  not  a  school,  or  teacher,  or  place  in  the  educa- 
tional systeri  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Stewart's  million  of  dollars,  to  furnish  homos 
of  comfort  for  working  women  in  New  York,  one  of 
the  series  of  large  benefactions  he  is  designing  for 
the  people  of  his  metropolitan  city,  is  subject  to  tlie 
same  contingency  of  incompetent — that  is,  ignorant 
—housekeepers.  Not  that  this  ignorance  is  confined 
to  working  women  or  mechanics'  families.  Of  the 
six  millions  of  households  in  the  United  States,  how 
large  a  proportion  have  every  day  of  the  yetiV  good 
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bread  of  their  own  home  making?  Can  all  the  wives 
of  our  farmers  make  good  butter?  In  short,  there  is 
a  preparation  needed,  a  work  to  be  done,  before  the 
hand  of  charity  can  bestow  good  gifts  in  firm  faith 
that  these  gifts  will  do  great  good.  In  our  next  num- 
ber we  will  discuss  the  matter  more  fully.  Now  we 
will  only  add,  that  these  three  names  placed  before 
our  readers  are  worthy  of  reverence  and  honor  from 
every  American  woman. 


A  QUESTION  SETTLED.* 

The  question  whether  women  should  or  should  not 
exercise  the  electoral  franchise  is  one  about  which 
their  best  friends  may  agree  to  differ.  But  the  question 
whether  the  ivomen  of  our  country  should  be  well  edu- 
cated is  one  in  regard  to  which  there  should,  surely  be  no 
difficulty  or  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
desire  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  As  are 
the  women  of  a  country,  so  will  be  the  whole  people. 
They  are  the  real  and  universal  educators.  The 
training  and  bent  of  mind  of  every  child  in  its  earlier 
years  are  given  by  its  mother  or  the  one  who  fills 
her  place.  And  this  training  usually  determines 
its  character  and  its  destiny.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  women  of  a  country 
should  be  more  thoroughly  educated  than  the  men. 
Yet  look  at  the  facts.  While  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  been  established  throughout  our  land  by 
the  hundred  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  and  richly  endowed  by 
public  and  private  munificence,  tliose  established 
and  endowed  in  like  manner  for  the  benefit  of  young 
women  may  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

Can  any  good  reason  be  offered  why  the  State 
should  undertake  to  give  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
superior  education  to  one  sex  and  not  to  the  other? 
Why,  for  example,  should  agricultural  colleges  be 
established  from  the  public  resources  for  farmers' 
sons  and  no  similar  advantage  be  offered  to  farmers' 
daughters?  Is  more  knowledge  of  chemistry,  bo- 
tany, and  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  required 
for  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  than  for  the  house- 
hold management  ?  Why,  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of 
domestic  economy  in  which  this  learning  is  not 
needed.  In  selecting  and  preparing  food  and  cloth- 
ing, in  caring  for  the  health  of  the  family,  and,  above 
all,  that  of  the  young,  almost  every  description  of 
this  knowledge  becomes  useful.  Hov/  much  sickness, 
misery,  and  poverty  would  be  averted,  how  many 
c«irly  deaths  would  be  prevented,  if  mothers  of  fami- 
lies had  received  in  youth  that  proper  training  for 
their  duties  which  they  acquire  partially  in  after 
life  by  years  of  painful  self-teaching  and  sad  ex- 
perience ! 

Women  are  not  only  the  natural  and  best  teachers 
of  the  young,  they  are  also  the  natural  and  best 
physicians  for  their  own  sex  and  for  children.  Here 
are  two  of  the  most  important  departments  in  the 
learned  professions  which  can  only  be  properly  filled 
by  them.  No  education  can  be  too  high  for  those 
who  are  to  perform  such  duties,  and  none  have  a 
better  claim  than  these  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
State  to  prepare  them  for  such  public  usefulness. 

Now  that  the  Fortieth  Congress  has  the  subject 
presented,  surely  the  members  will  not  allow  the 
good  opportunity  to  pass  away  and  leave  no  record 
of  their  approval.  "The  Free  National  Normal 
Schools  for  Young  Women,"  if  established  on  the 
plan  proposed  with  the  advantage  of  instruction  in 
"  Household  Science,"  would  inaugurate  a  system  of 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment and  social  conditions  that  will  best  secure  na- 
tional welfare  and  happiness. 


progressive  improvement  in  education  and  domestic 
life  that,  by  promoting  good  and  checking  evil,  Avould 
greatly  elevate  the  character  of  our  free  institutions. 


WOMAN. 

{From  the  German  of  Schepeu.) 
Oh  not  unsearchable  is  woman's  mind. 
Clearly  it  stood  revealed  in  the  long  stream 
Of  lapsing  ages  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
Only  unhappier  far  is  she  than  man, 
AVho,  like  the  earth,  displays  in  open  bloom 
His  deepest  mysteries,  while  the  tender  heart 
Of  woman,  like  the  lig,  blooms  inwardly. 
To  know,  then,  whom  her  earthly  love  desires, 
How  strong,  how  rich  Heaven's  dowry  is  in  her. 
How  noble,  virtuous,  steadfast  each  one  is — 
There  is  the  riddle  !     Often  dark  to  her  ; 
For  when  she  loves,  herself  is  only  love. 
She  is,  she  has  naught  else — not  even  herself; 
She  is,  as  her  beloved,  good  or  bad  ; 
She  is,  as  is  the  human  race  itself. 
Whose  pathway  full  of  comfort  she  attends — 
Like  man,  only  a  little  better  ever ; 
For  he  Avho  knoweth  woman  knoweth  man. 
He  only  who  knows  love  knows  woman  too, 
Time  and  the  past,  and  spring,  and  earth  and  heaven. 


THE  SONGS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  inventive  talent  of  our 
countrymen.  American  genius  has  taught  men  to 
put  "  a  circle  round  the  globe"  with  Ariel's  swift- 
ness, and  to  make  lightning  their  message  bearer. 
It  has  invented  instruments  of  terrible  warfare  and 
implements  of  peaceful  labor  ;  the  one  to  put  down 
oppressors,  the  other  to  uplift  the  people,  so  that 
the  burdens  of  life  might  be  lightened  by  being  more 
justly  equalized.  But  after  all,  are  we  not,  in  our 
ambitious  race,  leaving  behind  us  the  heavenly  gifts 
of  imagination  and  fancy?  "  The  world  Is  too  much 
with  us,"  the  present  material  good  is  too  absorbing 
in  our  philosophy  of  life.  We  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  Genius  when  devoted  to  those  arts  that, 
as  it  were,  take  us  out  of  ourselves  to  the  past,  the 
distant,  the  future. 

The  sister  arts  of  painting  and  music  may  do  much 
to  idealize  this  work-a-day  world  ;  but  they  cannot 
elevate  us,  like  the  poet,  beyond  or  out  of  the 
earth's  earthy.  There  is  not  in  history  or  experi- 
ence an  example  of  national  renown  without  a  great 
poet.  Search  the  annals  of  the  world — Hebrew, 
Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  British,  French,  German — 
all  these  nations  have  had  their  great  poets  to  im- 
mortalize the  deeds  of  their  heroes,  or  to  make  songs 
that  move,  soften,  refine,  and  elevate  the  souls  of 
their  people.  America  has  two  or  three  lyrics,  but 
no  dramatic  poetry  to  vivify  our  national  character- 
istics, and  no  epic  to  embalm  the  glorious  memories 
of  our  dead.     We  have  no  past  in  our  poetry. 

The  Lady's  Book  would  awaken  the  mind  of  cur 
intelligent  young  ladies  to  the  culture  of  poetic 
taste  ;  and  if  they  have  genius,  to  tlie  writing  of  poe- 
try. It  may  not  be  their  work  to  write  an  epic  or  a 
tragedy,  but  there  are  examples  of  womanly  genius 
to  encourage  them  in  the  lyrical  and  ballad  styles. 
In  the  examples  of  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Mary  in 
sacred  history,  and  Sappho  of  Greece,  we  sec  that 
women  have  excelled  in  the  loftiest  songs  of  praite 
to  God,  and  in  the  passionate  expression  of  human 
love.  Then  the  women  of  Great  Britain,  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  cousins,  have  gained  a  remarkable  celebrity 
in  this  art.  The  poetess  is  honored  in  England. 
There  are  four  women  among  deceased  writers,  Miss 
Baillie,  and  Miss  Landon,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Mr.«. 
Browning,  whose  works  should  be  studied  ;  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  Miss  Ingelow,  and  Miss  Rossetti  show  tliat 
their  mantle  has  not  fallen  to  the  ground.  It  is  time 
that  America  should  contribute  to  the  general 
stock  ;  and  the  first  requisite  to  poetical  production 
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is  that  state  of  the  national  mind  which  loves  and 
honors  the  poet.  To  the  want  of  this  condition  our 
comparative  failure  in  art  must  no  doubt  be  largely 
attributed.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  our  readers 
should  feel,  as  we  do,  that  poetry  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  man  can  attain,  a  power  strong  to  move 
and  to  elevate.  When  the  public  is  trained  to  en- 
joyment and  appreciation,  they  will  not  long  want 
occasion  for  both. 


A  NEW  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Our  readers  know,  for  we  have  told  them,  of  the 
Women's  Union  Mission  Society  of  America  for 
Heathen  Women,*  and  that  our  Philadelphia  branch 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  Avork.  Now  we  will 
only  glance  at  the  results  in  the  capital  of  India. 
Our  missionary.  Miss  Brittan,  reached  Calcutta  four 
years  ago,  where  hitherto  there  has  been  no  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  where  she  established  a  "  Home" 
for  the  training  of  our  missionaries  now  employed 
there,  and  in  other  districts  of  India.  And  now  we 
have  in  Calcutta  seven  missionaries  supported  by 
our  Society  in  this  "American  Home,"  in  Calcutta. 

These  ladies  are  superintending  twenty-two  native 
teachers,  or  Bible  readers,  who  labor  with  them  in 
one  hundred  and  three  zenanas  and  ten  day-schools 
for  girls,  in  the  city  of  Calcutta,  with  its  adjacent 
villages.  Owing  to  the  social  custom  which  requires 
the  varied  ramifications  of  a  family  to  reside  under 
one  roof,  the  women  and  girls  who  are  reached  by 
our  efforts  number  many  hundreds. 

The  influences  of  these  efforts  to  educate  women 
are  felt  throughout  India,  and  in  Calcutta  the  under- 
current of  civilization  that  only  comes  from  Chris- 
tianity is  fast  increasing.  An  educated  Hindoo  said 
to  Miss  Brittan  :— 

"  When  our  women  are  educated  and  taught  to 
know  something  more  than  to  dress  and  sleep,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  shall  we  know  the  meaning  of 
the  beautiful  English  word  '  Home.'  " 

AVill  not  this  new  civilization  in  India  give  to 
American  ideas  and  influences  new  channels  of  com- 
munication and  new  facilities  for  mutual  advantages 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  peoples? 


HINTS  ABOUT  HEALTH. 

Consumption. — "  You  want  air,  not  physic  ;  you 
want  pure  air,  not  medicated  air ;  you  want  nutri- 
tion, such  as  plenty  of  meat  and  bread  will  give,  and 
they  alone.  Pliysic  has  no  nutriment.  Gaspings  for 
air  cannot  cure  you.  Monkey  capers  in  a  gymnasium 
cannot  cure  you.  Stimulants  cannot  cure  you.  If 
you  want  to  get  well,  go  in  for  beef  and  out-door  air, 
and  do  not  be  deluded  into  the  grave  by  advertise- 
ments and  unreliable  certificates." 

"Never  eat  by  rule  ;  but  eat  according  to  your  ap- 
petite. If  you  have  no  appetite,  eat  nothing  until 
you  do.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  that  appetite,  and 
time  is  valuable  to  you,  do  not  attempt  to  whet  it  up 
by  stimulating  food,  by  exciting  drinks,  or  forcing 
tonics,  but  bring  it  about  in  a  natural  Avay,  by  mode- 
rate and  continuous  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in 
something  that  is  interesting,  exciting,  and  in  itself 
useful.  Violent  spasmodic  exercise  is  injurious,  and 
even  dangerous  to  sedentary  persons.  Hence,  we 
are  opposed  to  gymnasiums,  unless  superintended  by 
intelligent  men,  practical  physiologists.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  as  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
a  given  amount  of  violent  exercise  taken  within  an 
hour  will  do  many  times  the  good,  if  scattered  con- 
tinuously over  a  space  of  five  hours,  without  any  off 
the  danger  that  pertains  to  the  former,  especially  as 
to  feeble  persons.  All  exercise  carried  to  severe 
fatigue,  is  an  injury  ;  better  have  taken  none." 

To  CuRH  Chronic  Diseasks. — To  get  well  of  any 
chronic  disease,  of  a  serious  character,  and  to  remain 
cured,  a  man  must  be  led  to  see  the  nature  of  his  own 
case,  the  needs  and  requirements  of  his  own  consti- 
tution, and  must  have  that  force  of  character  which 
compels  compliance  with  those  requisitions.  As 
long  as  the  world  stands,  the  ignoramus  and  the 
animal  will  die  before  his  time.  Intelligent  self-de- 
nial is  the  price  of  health  and  long  life  the  world 
over  ;  it  never  will  be  otherwise.  To  all  we  say,  and 
to  invalids  and  sedentary  people  especially,  when 

*  Our  Fourth  Report  is  publislied.  Any  lady  can 
Imve  a  copy  sent  her  by  inclosing  a  stamp  to  the 
Editress. 


not  engaged  in  the  actual  and  serious  business  of 
life,  be  out  and  about ;  sing,  whistle,  laugh,  romp, 
run,  jump,  swim,  row,  ride,  do  anything,  rather  than 
sit  still  within  any  four  walls,  or  lounge  on  a  sofa, 
or  doze  in  a  chair,  or  sleep  over  a  dull  book.  Mode- 
rate and  continuous  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  Avith- 
out  a  second,  as  a  means  of  health,  both  to  the  well 
and  to  the  sick. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  Health  op  the  Hair.— Mrs.  M.  Tj.  Baker, 
Avhose  skill  in  her  profession  is  well  known,  has 
opened  new  and  pleasant  rooms  for  ladies  only,  in 
Chestnut  Street,  1311,  Avhere  she  keeps  on  hand  the 
best  articles  for  hair  toilets,  and  attends  to  all  orders 
faithfully. 

To  Our  Correspondents.  —  These  manuscripts 
are  accepted  :  "  A  Year  Ago" — "  Warnings" — "  Little 
Children"  (t-he  other  articles  are  worth  publishing, 
but  we  have  no  room) — "My  Wreath" — "Johnny's 
Picture" — "Love  Me  Well" — "To  Raymond"— "A 
Sigh"— and  "Holidays  and  Half  Holidays." 

The  following  are  declined,  some  for  want  of  room, 
and  others  for  lack  of  careful  finish  or  want  of 
fitness  for  our  pages.  The  Lady's  Book  requires 
the  best  literature  of  our  country ;  we  must  select 
the  best  offered:  "To  Mary"  (not  quite  perfect) — 
"  The  Broken  Heart"—"  Lady  Nina"—"  Rest"—"  A 
Song"— "  Chestnutting"—"  The  Reason  Why"— "  It 
Might  have  Been"—"  The  Tables  Turned"—"  Little 
by  Little"—"  A  Wild  Chase"—"  The  Storm"—"  May- 
Day  Experiences" — "My  Only  Beau" — "At  Home" 
— •'  A  Leaf  from  the  Life  Book  of  an  Old  Maid"— 
and  "  Lines  to  the  Late  Hurricane." 

Several  of  the  above  stories  declined  were  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
strong  objection. 

"R.  T.  S.,"  "J.  D.  W."— We  do  not  purchase  po-. 
etry,  as  we  have  enough  on  hand  to  last  us  for  years. 

"  Miss  D.  H." — "  First  Attempt,"  and  yet  you  ask 
us  to  pay  for  it.  We  never  saw  a  first  attempt  that 
ever  was  worth  publishing. 

The  author  of  "  Merton's  Love." — We  have  said  at 
least  a  dozen  times  that  long  letters  are  useless.  It 
rather  operates  against  you.  "Good  wine  needs  no 
bush,"  is  an  old  saying.  If  your  article  is  not  worthy 
of  publication,  no  length  of  letter  will  induce  us  to 
give  it  room  in  our  Book. 


literarg    llotitts. 


From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  : — 

LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE.  By  John  W.  For- 
ney.  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ; 
Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
Washington  Chronicle.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
engraved  on  steel,  by  Sartain,  and  a  complete  alpha- 
betical index.  The  very  readable  and  interesting 
letters,  embraced  in  this  volume,  "  Avere  written  as 
well  to  occupy  the  hours  of  anxiety  common  to  all 
strangers  in  foreign  lands,"  as  to  present  ^to  the 
readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  Washington 
Chronicle  their  author's  honest  impression  of  men 
and  things  abroad,  and  to  prove  to  his  countrymen 
"  the  incalculable  advantages  of  their  own  govern- 
ment over  that  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth." 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With 
Illustrations  by  H.  K.  BroAvne. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

In  so  far  as  the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  produc- 
tions are  concerned,  Dickens  is,  of  all  Avritera  of  fic- 
tion, pre-eminently  the  people's  Avriter.  No  other 
author  has  depicted  Avith  so  much  truthfulness,  ten- 
derness, charity,  and  good-Avill,  the  various  and 
conflicting  characteristics,  whether  good  or  eyil,  of 
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what  are  conventionally  termed  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  but  which,  in  numbers,  activity, 
and  usefulness,  constitute  the  veritable  people  of  a 
country.  It  is  but  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  people 
should  have  an  edition  of  the  works  of  one  who  has 
so  manifestly  labored  for  their  good.  Such  an  edi- 
tion, low  in  price,  clearly  printed,  substantially 
bound,  and  handsomely  illustrated,  is  now  offered 
by  the  Petersons  in  the  "  People's  Edition"  of  Dick- 
ens, of  which  the  two  volumes  whose  titles  we  have 
given  above  form  the  sixth  and  seventh  issued. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  •,  for  General  Circulation.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Dickens'  second  visit  to  this 
country  will  create  fresh  interest  in  his  writings,  and 
especially  in  such  as  contain  reference  to  America. 
"American  Notes,"  the  result  of  his  former  visit, 
will  be  in  especial  demand,  in  anticipation  of  which 
the  Messrs.  Peterson  have  issued  a  cheap  paper  edi- 
tion for  general  reading. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.  By  Chas.  Dickens.  This 
is  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Illustrated  Octavo 
Edition"  of  Dickens'  works,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. It  is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  all  Peterson's 
editions  of  this  author.  The  letter-press  is  beauti- 
fully clear,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  is  com- 
plete. 

THE  FAMILY  SAVE-ALL.  A  practical  cook 
and  household  book,  containing  full  directions  for 
cooking  and  preparing  all  kinds  of  meat,  vegetables, 
and  pastry,  in  a  plain,  economical,  wholesome,  and 
palatable  way.  It  also  gives  numerous  receipts  for 
compounding  excellent  dishes  from  cold  fragments, 
"  so  that  nothing  be  lost ;"  together  with  miscella- 
neous receipts  and  valuable  hints  for  economy  in 
every  article  of  household  use.  A  novel  and  taking 
feature  in  the  book  is  the  insertion  between  each 
receipt  of  humorous,  witty,  or  sentimental  excerpts, 
so  that  the  housewife  may  be  enabled  to  season  her 
dishes  with  condiments  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for 
the  palate. 

From  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  FOREST.  A  Tale  of 
the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  By  Emerson  Bennett, 
author  of  "The  Forged  Will,"  "Prairie  Flower," 
"Clara  Moreland,"  etc.  Author's  Revised  Edition. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  a  characteristic  American  author, 
and,  in  his  peculiar  line  of  fiction,;has  few  equals, 
either  in  merit  or  popularity.  The  scene  of  the  pre- 
sent story,  which  is  one  to  bring  out  its  author's 
best  points,  is  laid  in  Kentucky,  at  a  period  when 
civilization  and  savage  life  were  struggling  together 
for  the  mastery.  Full  of  remarkable  incidents,  thrill- 
ing adventures,  and  marvellous  escapes,  and  written 
in  a  vigorous  and  pleasant  style,  it  is  a  work  which 
will  undoubtedly  delight  a  large  class  of  readers. 

From  LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 
"  MY  NOVEL  ;"  or,  Varieties  in  English  Life.  By 
Pisistratus  Caxton.  These  two  volumes  belong  to 
the  "Globe  Edition"  of  Bulwer's  works,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
This,  one  of  the  "  Caxton  novels,"  may  be  classed 
among  the  latest  of  Lord  Lytton's  productions.  Dif- 
fering entirely  from  his  earlier  works,  it  is,  we  think, 
quite  as  deep  in  interest,  and  certainly  far  more 
healthy  in  tone  and  sentiment.  We  have  frequently 
spoken  of  the  beauty  of  this  edition,  and  need  not 
now  repeat  our  former  commendations. 

THE  STORY  OF  WALDEMAR  KRONE'S 
YOUTH.  By  H.  F.  Ewald.  Translated  from  the 
Danish.  The  records  of  travel  have  made  us  but 
little  acquainted  with  Danish  life,  manners,  and 
customs.  Romance  has  hitherto  enlightened  \is  still 
less  on  those  subjects.    Nevertheless,  Denmark  has 


her  literature,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  some  of  her 
authors  find  their  way,  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations, to  our  hearts  and  homes  ;  and  the  name  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  has  become  a  household 
word  with  us.  Ewald,  whose  earliest  work,  pub- 
lished in  1860  (the  author  having  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  forty),  is  now  before  us  in  a  creditable  English 
dress,  is  a  novelist  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his 
own  country.  "The  Story  of  Waldemar  Krone's 
Youth,"  by  which  he  gained  his  popularity,  is  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  attract  readers  as  a  story, 
merely.  It  commends  itself  further  to  us,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  domestic  story,  affording  a 
pleasing  insight  into  the  social  life  of  Denmark,  of 
which  we  know  comparatively  bo  little. 

From  the  Author,  through  Howard  Challen, 
Philadelphia : — 

THE  MONIAD.  A  Satire.  By  "Truth."  This  is 
by  no  means  an  extraordinary  production.  Never- 
theless, rambling  and  diffuse  though  it  is,  it  contains 
some  passages  which  do  credit  to  the  poetic  and 
satirical  powers  of  "  Truth."  The  subject  is  money, 
and  the  evils  attached  thereto.  The  moral  of  the 
whole  is  pithily,  if  not  very  musically  summed  up  in 
the  philosopher's  fact,  that 

"  Where  Poverty  kills  one,  Riches  kill  a  score." 

From  James  S.  Claxton,  Philadelphia  : — 

PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH.  By 
Mrs.  Carey  Brock.  A  story  of  two  young  mechanics 
and  their  wives,  contrasting  the  patience  and  self- 
denial  of  one  family  with  the  pride  and  indulgence 
of  the  other.  Mrs.  Brock  has  written  many  books 
of  the  sort :  her  pen  is  fluent  and  easy ;  the  appro- 
priate moral  is  drawn,  and,  at  the  end,  instead  of 
coming  to  grief,  the  improvident  family  repent  and 
amend. 

MARGARET  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

OLIVER  DALE'S  DECISION. 

MOTHER'S  SHAWL. 

These  little  stories,  all  written  by  the  same  author, 
have  their  scenes  laid  in  the  country,  among  the 
class  which  with  us  corresponds  to  the  European 
peasantry.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  little  semi-religious  books  are  now  addressed 
to  young  people  of  humble  station  ;  by  far  the  most 
sensible  course,  as  the  Sunday-schools  are  mainly 
composed  of  them.  These  are  favorable  specimens 
of  their  kind. 

DICK  ERASER.    By  Mrs.  Joseph  Lamb. 

ARTHUR  MORLAND.     A  Tale  for  Boys, 

These  tales  differ  from  those  mentioned  above,  in 
being  designed  especially  for  boys.  The  former  is  an 
account  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  o^a  young  artist, 
whose  first  attempts  at  modelling  were  in  the  shop 
of  a  village  joiner.  He  worked  his  way  to  fame  at 
last;  but  always  subordinated^  his  genius  to  duty 
and  self-denial.  Mrs.  Lamb's  stories  arc  far  above 
the  average.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  publications 
of  Mr.  Claxton  mentioned  above,  are  tastefully 
bound  and  clearly  printed. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Peterson  &  Brothf:rs  and  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia : — 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  Albert  Barnes,  author  of  "Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,"  "  Notes  on  the  Psalms,"  etc.  These 
lectures,  delivered  as  the  first  course  on  the  "  Ely 
Foundation"  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
are  ten  in  number,  having  for  their  subjects  the  main 
questions,  movements,  arts,  and  sciences  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  they  affect,  or  apparently  affect,  Chris- 
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tianity.  They  are  learned,  able,  and  cxhaustiiig, 
and  bold,  manly,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  yet  gilding 
nothing  to  what  their  author  deems  an  erroneous 
manifestation  of  scientific  inquiry,  in  the  domain 
either  of  religion,  i)hilosoi)hy,  or  physics.  Satisfac- 
torily demonstrating  the  compatibility  of  religion 
with  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  and  social  progress, 
they  will  be  read  with  interest  and  attention  by 
Christians  of  all  denominations. 

THE  LOVER'S  DICTIONARY :  A  Poetical  Trea- 
sury of  Lovers^  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas. A  careless  perusal  of  the  title  of  this  volume 
might  lead  one  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of  trash 
between  its  covers.  But,  charming  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, with  elegant  binding  of  red  and  gold,  its 
contents  are  no  less  attractive.  There  are  in  it 
nearly  seven  hundred  poems,  tastefully  and  judi- 
ciously selected  from  the  entire  range  of  English  and 
American  literature,  all  relating  in  some  manner  to 
some  phase  of  the  tender  passion.  To  make  the  book 
complete  as  a  dictionary,  no  less  than  four  indexes 
are  given — an  index  of  titles,  one  of  author's  names, 
another  of  first  lines,  and  finally  a  full  and  complete 
index  of  words,  phrases,  and  references,  nearly  ten 
thousand  in  number,  embracing  the  entire  language 
of  the  aflfections  in  every  possible  phase  or  mood. 
The  labor  employed  in  the  compilation  and  prepara- 
tion of  this  unique  volume  has  been,  Avith  its  editor, 
literally  and  figuratively,  a  labor  of  love,  enduring 
for  more  than  thirteen  years.  It  is  a  beautiful  holi- 
day gift ;  an  appropriate  token  of  friendship  or  love ; 
and  it  should  be  found  in  every  home  where  there  is 
youth,  intelligence,  and  refinement,  as  being,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  best,  fullest,  and 
purest  collection  of  love  poetry  ever  made. 

HOME  FAIRY  TALES,  By  Jean  Mac^,  editor 
of  the  Magasin  d^ Education,  and  author  of  "The 
Story  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,"  etc.  Translated  by 
Mary  L,  Booth,  translator  of  "Martin's  History  of 
France,"  "  Laboulaye's  FSiry  Book,"  etc.  AYith 
Engravings.  By  far  the  handsomest  child's  book  of 
the  season,  which,  when  this  notice  is  published, 
will  be  a  memory  of  the  past — a  pleasant  one  we 
hope — with  our  readers,  is  "  Mack's  Fairy  Book," 
the  most  charming,  entertaining,  and  original  col- 
lection of  fairy  tales  we  have  ever  seen,  M,  Mac^ 
eeems  to  possess  the  happy  talent  of  being  able  to 
enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  and  of 
knowing  by  intuition,  as  it  were,  how  to  adapt  him- 
self to  their  ways  and  wants.  Each  story  is  intended 
to  convey  a  useful  lesson ;  but,  Avhile  the  moral  is 
in  no  manner  obscured,  it  is  so  draped  Avith  imagina- 
tion, and  so  adorned  with  fairies  and  other  creations 
of  the  fancy,  as  to  render  it  attractive  to  every  little 
wonder-lover,  %'he  stories  lose  none  of  their  original 
beauty  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  their  accom- 
plished translator,  and  the  illustrations  are  nume- 
rous and  of  remarkable  artistic  merit. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR,  A  Novel.  By  the  author 
of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  etc. 

THE  "VVATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  A  Novel. 
By  the  author  of  "Paul  Massix." 

Though  by  diflTerent  authors,  these  two  novels 
sufficiently  resemble  each  other  to  permit  of  being 
noticed  together.  Both  have  evidently  been  written 
by  persons  of  cultivation,  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence.  The  heroes  of  the  two  stories  have 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Both  are  past  their 
youth  ;  both  are  pre-eminent  among  their  fellows  for 
loftiness  of  stature,  and  for  physical  strength  ;  both 
are  unusually  deep  thinkers,  inclined  to  cynicism, 
and  entertaining  alike  that  si)ocie3  of  skepticism 
which,  in  a  certain  class  of  minds,  is  the  result  of 
witnessing  the  want  of  conformity  between  the 
practice  of  those  calling  themselves,  and  who  arc 


esteemed  Christians,  and  the  precepts  of  the  faith 
they  profess.  Here,  however,  with  the  exception 
that  the  two  skeptics  finally  see  and  acknowledge 
their  errors  of  reasoning,  and  that  the  two  heroines 
are  both  some  twenty  years  younger  than  their  re- 
spective heroes,  the  likeness  between  the  stories 
ends.  Of  the  two,  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbors"  is 
more  equal  in  interest,  while  "  Carlyon's  Year"  dis- 
plays the  most  originality.  The  concluding  chapters 
of  the  latter  story,  however,  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
correspond  in  interest  with  the  opening  ones.  Both 
novels  will  Avell  repay  perusal. 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Political  History  of  England,  By 
Goldwin  Smith,  The  three  English  Statesmen  form- 
ing the  subjects  of  these  lectures — Pym,  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt — being  in  a  measure  representatives  of  the 
times  which  produced  them,  a  philosophic  inquiry 
into  their  acts,  motives,  and  characters,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  instructive  and  entertaining.  Such 
an  inquiry  these  lectures  will  in  some  sense  satisfy, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  all  readers  will  yield 
their  ready  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  their  learned 
and  talented  author.  Nevertheless,  Mr,  Smith  is  an 
earnest,  terse,  and  vigorous  writer  and  thinker, 
Avhose  views  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
the  attention  of  every  one  desirous  of  comprehend- 
ing the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  knowing  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  making  their  mark  upon  it, 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE 
SLATE  ;  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based  upon 
Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  .John  H. 
French,  LL,  D.  This  is  the  second  of  "  French's 
Mathematical  Series"  of  text-books.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  beginners  in  written  arithmetic,  and 
presents  new  and  valuable  features  which  commend 
it  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  age. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Lip- 
piiN'COTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  SEXTON'S  TALE,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Theodore  Tilton.  Tender,  delicate,  and  even  some- 
what dainty  at  times,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Tilton 
nevertheless  possesses  the  elements  of  strength  and 
grandeur  ;  though,  perhaps,  there  is  rather  the  fore- 
shadowing than  the  substance  of  these  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Yet,  of  the  thirty  or  more  poems  em- 
braced in  this  collection,  there  is  not  one  but  rises 
above  mediocrity,  whilst  several  are  well  worthy  a 
place  among  the  choice  gems  of  our  poetical  lit- 
erature. 

From  G,  W,  Carlrton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through 
Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia  :— 

LOVE  IN  LETTERS  ;  Illustrated  in  the  Correspon- 
dence of  Eminent  Persons;  ivith  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Writers.  By  Allan  Grant.  A  very  pleasing 
and  acceptable  volume,  especially  to  those  in  whose 
hearts  the  tender  passion  has  found  a  lodgement, 
and  Avhose  sympathies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fall 
naturally  into  accord  with  the  hppes,  desires,  and 
anxieties  of  those  who  have  been  similarly  aflTected. 
Besides,  it  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  find  that  such 
famous  men  as  Pope,  Goethe,  Burns,  Napoleon, 
Walter  Scott,  Lord  Nelson,  and  a  host  of  other 
worthies,  equally  as  celebrated,  have  been  guilty  of 
inditing  love  epistles,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  as 
fond  and  tender  as  that  which  you,  it  may  be,  dear 
reader,  are  even  now  meditating.  The  biographical 
sketches  of  the  eminent  persons  whose  letters  arc 
here  given,  add  interest  as  Avell  as  instruction  to  the 
volume,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  creditable  specimen 
of  typography  and  binding. 

CORRY  O'LANUS.    His  Vietcs  and  Experiences. 
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"With  'comic  illustrations  by  G.  H.  Howard.  Tak- 
ing up  this  book  to  glance  casually  through  its  pages, 
we  found  ourselves  attracted  by  the  quaint  humor  of 
its  style,  the  keenness  of  its  satire,  and  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  its  observations.  Though  the  "epistles"  of 
"Oorry  O'Lanus,"  treating,  as  they  principally  do, 
of  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  ephemeral,  he  is  nevertheless  enti- 
tled to  a  prominent  place  among  American  humor- 
ists. Unlike  most  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, he  does  not  call  incorrect  orthography  to 
his  aid,  but  says  he  is  "  of  opinion  that  healthy 
humor  can  get  along  without  bad  spells." 

WOMAN'S  strategy:;  or,  the  First  Time  I  saw 
Her.  A  Novel.  With  illustrations  by  T.  Morten.  A 
cleverly  written  and  interesting  story,  which,  though 
not,  perhaps,  a  first-class  one,  will  amply  repay  the 
fiction-lover's  perusal.  It  is  followed  by  a  pleasant 
novellette  entitled  "  The  Heiress  of  Elkington." 

TEMPLE  HOUSE.  A  Novel.  BylElizabeth  Stod- 
dard, author  of  "■  The  Morgesons,"  "  Two  Men,"  etc. 
In  a  brief  notice,  such  as  we  are  compelled  to  give, 
it  is  difficult  to  characterize  fairly  such  a  volume  as 
this,  the  latest,  and,  we  think,  the  most  finished  of 
Mrs.  Stoddard's  fictions.  There  is  no  feebleness,  no 
lack  of  interest,  no  Avant  of  mere  artistic  skill 
exhibited  in  it,  yet  it  scarcely  answers  our  con- 
ception of  what  a  healthy-toned  novel  should  be. 
Judged  by  their  conversation,  most  of  the  prominent 
characters  would  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  The  same  quaint  turns  of  thought,  the  same 
epigrammatic  terseness  and  oracular  obscurity  of 
expression,  are  noticeable  in  all.  They  seem  strained 
up  to  the  poetical  pitch  of  their  author's  own  idio- 
syncrasy, and,  to  our  mind,  it  is  Mrs.  Stoddard, 
rather  than  her  characters,  to  whom  we  are  listen- 
ing. Of  course,  we  hear  many  good  things,  but  we 
make  no  new  acquaintances  in  the  domain  of  fiction. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  D. 
AsHMEAD,  Philadelphia  : — 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE.  An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Days  of  Napoleon.  By  L.  Mtihlback, 
author  of  "  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Son,"  etc. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  W.  Binet, 
A.  M.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Illustrated  by 
Gaston  Fay.  In  no  life  is  the  proverb  "  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction"  better  exemplified  than  in  that 
of  Josephine.  The  happy,  careless,  Creole  girl  in  her 
island  home  ;  then  the  wife  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
harnais,  idolized,  persecuted,  and  loved  by  turns  by 
her  brave  but  somewhat  inconstant  husband  ;  then 
made  a  victim  by  the  revolution  of  '93,  her  own  head 
twice  in  jeopardy,  and  saved  from  the  guillotine  by 
the  merest  accident;  afterwards  the  cherished  com- 
panion and  adviser  of  Napoleon,  the  General,  the 
First  Consul,  and  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  finally 
divorced,  yet  still  honored,  deserted,  yet  held  in  kind- 
liest remembrance,  leading  her  sad  life  at  Malmaison 
— the  whole  story  is  one  that  is  without  parallel, 
and  of  the  strangest  interest.  Madame  Milhlbach 
has  faithfully  performed  her  part  of  historian  and 
novelist,  but  the  translation,  apparently  made  from 
a  French  version  of  the  work,  is  not  all  that  a  care- 
ful reader  might  wish. 

DR.  WILMER'S  LOVE ;  or,  a  Question  of  Con- 
science. A  Novel.  By  Margaret  Lee,  author  of  "  Ar- 
nold's Choice."  We  became  somewhat  interested 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  novel,  and,  for  the 
first  half  of  it,  both  characters  and  incidents  seemed 
to  promise  well.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the 
book  we  found  the  interest  dragging,  and  the  re- 
mainder dull  even  to  tcdiousness. 

CORNELL'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 
Forming  Part  Second  of  a  Systematic  Series  of  School 


Geographies.  By  S.  S.  Cornell.  Corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society.  We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  Cor- 
nell's Intermediate  Geography,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  present 
edition^differs  from  the  former  one  in  having  a  revi- 
sion of  the  text,  a  careful  condensation  of  map  ques- 
tions, and  the  addition  of  a  summary  of  physical 
geography,  with,  of  course,  all  recent  geographical 
changes  and  discoveries  in  both  continents. 

A  NEW  SYSTEBI  OF  INFANTRY  TACTICS. 
Double  and  Single  Rank.  Adapted  to  American  topo- 
graphy and  Improved  Fire-Arms.  By  Brevet  Major 
General  Emory  Upton,  U.  S.  Army. 

From  C.  S.  Y/estcott  &  Co.,  New  York  : — 
THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  PHILOSO- 
PHY OF  SOCIETY.  By  Leland  A.  Webster.  This 
is  a  treatise  designed  to  exhibit  the  insufiBciency  of 
existing  systems  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  society,  and  the  tendencies  toward  a 
larger  system.  It  forms  part  of  a  series  comi)rising 
a  complete  review,  historical  and  critical,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  in  social  philosophj' ;  which  review 
is  itself  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  determine  the  social  condition  of  mankind, 
embodying  the  outlines  of  a  thorough  philosophy  of 
society,  and  a  complete  science  of  sociologj-. 

From  Charles  Scrtbner  &  Co.,  New  York, 
through  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 

PRAYERS  FROM  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT.  By 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Phonographically  reported. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pi-opriety  of  such 
a  publication,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  religious  ferver  of  the 
prayers  herein  presented  to  the  public.  It  was  the 
conscientious  conviction  of  those  to  whom  their 
collection  is  due,  that,  if  published  in  book  form, 
they  would  be  of  incalculable  value  and  usefulness. 
We  do  not  know  but  that  there  were  just  grounds  for 
this  conviction ;  and,  perhaps,  the  unusualness  of 
the  proceeding  is,  after  all,  the  only  pretext  that 
can  be  advanced  for  objecting  to  it.  Mr.  Beecher, 
himself,  is  not  responsible  for  it,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  that,  after  hearing  the  consideration  presented 
in  its  favor,  he  did  not  interpose  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion, a  course  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  pursuing. 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  through 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia': — 

SIR  BERNARD  GASTON  ;  or,  the  Secret  of  Moul- 
tree  Hall.  By  J.  F.  Smith,  Esq.,>author  of  "Lady 
Ashleigh,"  "Amy  Lawrence,"  etc.  This  is  a  sensa- 
tional novel,  of  the  better  class— one  of  those  stories 
of  which  the  few  will  speak  disparagingly,  but  which 
the  many  will  read  with  zest.  It  is  written  with  n© 
little  dramatic  power,  and  is  replete  with  absorbing, 
though  not  improbable  incidents. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brother,  New  York, 
through  Jamks  S.  Claxton,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON.  By  Rev.  A. 
Moody  Stuart.  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Gordon,"  is  the  full  title  of  the  book.  It 
is  an  account  of  an  English  lady  of  rank  who  was 
among  the  first  to  sliare  in  the  Evange-iOsal  move- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  She  was  born 
in  1794,  and  died  two  years  ago,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-three.  Her  letters  cover  a  period  very  inte- 
resting to  the  religious  world.  There  is  frequent 
mention  of  such  names  as  Chalmers,  Irving,  aiul 
M'Cheyne.    The  duchess  was  a  strict  Presbyterian, 
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and  the  patroness  of  many  schools  and  churches  of 
that  sect. 

BIBLE  HOURS  ;  being  Leaves  from  the  Note-book 
of  the  late  Mary  B.  M.  Duncan.  Mrs.  Duncan  was  for 
most  of  her  life  an  invalid;  these  papers  are  the 
results  of  her  Biblical  study.  She  seems  to  have  had 
a  lively  fancy  and  strong  religious  feelings.  It  is 
much  praised  by  the  religious  press  of  England,  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  a  commendatory  letter  inserted 
in  the  first  edition  :  the  work  has  already  passed 
into  a  second.  We  predict  for  it  a  large  sale  in  this 
country. 

SHEER  OFF.  By  A.  L..  O.  E.  The  name  of  the 
authoress  will  be  sufficient  to  recommend  this,  her 
last  book,  to  all  Avho  have  read  the  many  volumes 
That  have  flowed  from  her  fertile  pen.  She  always 
tells  a  story  well,  and  seldom  interrupts  the  thread 
of  her  narrative  to  moralize,  while  yet  the  whole 
book  is  an  incitement  to  goodness  and  self-denial. 

Messrs.  Carter's  books  are  beautifully  bound  and 
printed.  "Bible  Hours"  is  almost  luxurious  in  its 
appearance — very  well  fitted  for  a  gift-book. 

From  LiORiNG,  Boston,  through  G.  W.  Pitcher, 
Philadelphia : — 

INTO  THE  LIGHT  ;  or,  the  Jewess.  By  C.  A.  O. 
A  semi-religious  novel ;  depending  for  its  main  in- 
terest upon  the  conversion  of  its  heroine,  "  Na- 
ome,"  from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  The  story  is 
a  quiet  one,  full  of  beautiful  and  healthy  sentiment, 
and  free  from  those  intricacies  of  plot,  startling  situ- 
ations, and  unexpected  denouements,  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  sensational  novel. 

"  JUDGE  NOT  ;"  or,  Hester  Powers'  Girlhood.  By 
Mrs.  Edwin  Sheppard.  This  can  hardly  be  con^ 
sidered  as  a  full-fledged  novel,  as  its  title  may  per- 
haps indicate  ;  nor  can  it  properly  be  classed  among 
juvenile  books.  It  is  a  book  more  especially  for 
young  girls,  just  verging  on  womanhood  ;  and  the 
scenes  and  characters  it  describes,  and  the  lessons 
it  inculcates,  will  be  read  by  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  IN  THE  WOOD. 
By  Miss  Thackeray,  author  of  "  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood,"  etc. 

CINDERELLA.    By  Miss  Thackeray. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER.  By  Miss  Thacke- 
ray. 

A  friend  lent  Miss  Thackeray  a  child's  book  full 
of  old-fashioned  fairy  tales,  the  reading  of  which  so 
enchanted  her,  and  set  her  to  thinking,  first  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  those  stories,  and  then  of  the 
people  she  kneAV  who  bore  resemblance  to  some  one 
or  other  of  them,  that  finally  the  fancy  seized  her  to 
write  the  fairy  tales  of  real  life.  And  so  the  three 
books  heading  this  notice,  one  or  two  that  we  have 
mentioned  before,  and  some  more  still  to  follow, 
were  the  happy  result.  They  are  a  naive  and  charm- 
ing collection  of  fairy  tales  for  grown  people. 

From  William  V.  Spencer,  Boston,  through  D. 
AsHMEAD,  Philadelphia  :— 

GERTY  AND  MAY.  By  the  author  of  "  Granny's 
Story  Box."  The  last  of  our  juvenile  books  for  the 
month,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  least 
attractive.  Judging  from  the  two  pairs  of  little 
hands  eager  to  seize  it  at  every  opportunity,  and  the 
respective  pairs  of  blue  and  black  eyes,  eager  to  pore 
over  its  pages,  it  must  be  intensely  interesting  to 
the  little  ones. 

From  Lea  &  Shepard,  Boston,  through  G.  W. 
PtTCiiER,  and  .T.  S.  CJlaxtox,  Philadelpliia  :— 

BILLY  GRIMES'  FAVORITE  ;  or,  Johnny  Green- 
leaf's  Talent.    By  May  Mannering. 


CLIMBING  THE  ROPE ;  or,  "  God  Helps  Those 
who  Try  to  Help  Themselves.^'    By  May  Maunering. 

These  two  stories  belong  to  "  The  Helping  Hand 
Series,"  of  juvenile  books,  and  both  character  and 
appearance  unite  in  making  them  appropriate  and 
acceptable  holiday  gifts. 

ALEXIS  THE  RUNAWAi:';  or,  Afloat  in  the 
World.  By  Mrs.  Rosa  Abbott  Parker.  Mrs.  Parker 
is  a  charming  writer  for  children,  and  this  book,  the 
second  of  the  series  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  Rosa  Abbott  Stories,"  is  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  HER  GRANDMOTHER'S. 
By  Sophie  May,  author  of  "  Little  Prudy  Stories." 
Illustrated.  This  is  the  initial  volume  of  the  "  Dotty 
Dimple  Stories,"  full  of  matters  of  interest  to  the 
little  girls  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

TOMMY  HICKUP.  SEEK  AND  FIND.  CLAU- 
DIA. GOLDEN  TRUTHS.  All  are  designed  for 
children,  and  are  of  most  excellent  moral  character. 
"Claudia,"  by  Amanda  Douglas,  author  of  "In 
Trust,"  a  writer  well  known.  The  story  is  very  in- 
teresting. "Golden  Truths"  consists  of  prose  and 
poetry  of  a  religious  nature.  "  Seek  and  Find"  is 
by  Oliver  Optic,  an  author  who  does  not  need  our 
commendation.  "  Tommy  Hickup,"  by  Rosa  Abbott 
Parker,  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  stories  by  her 
of  which  have  already  been  published  "  Jack  of  all 
Trades"  and  "  Alexis  the  Runaway,"  both  of  which 
have  had  a  large  circulation.  "  Seek  and  Find"  and 
"Tommy  Hickup"  contain  engravings. 

From  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  through  G.  W. 
Pitcher,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  LAYMAN'S  BREVIARY.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Leopold  Schefer.  By  C.  T.  Brooks.  The 
author  of  this  voluminous  poem,  or  series  of  poems, 
was  the  son  of  a  German  physician.  He  was  born  in 
1784,  and  at  an  early  age  attracted,  by  his  talents  for 
poetry  and  music,  the  notice  of  his  hereditary  prince. 
As  his  private  secretary,  Schefer  travelled  for  many 
years  ;  on  returning  home  he  married,  and  soon  after 
published  his  Breviary.  Of  this  book  the  biographer 
says :  "  Schefer  found  in  marriage  and  home  the 
kernel,  the  pivot,  and  centre  of  gravity  of  his  poetry. 
The  wife,  the  mother,  the  cliild — the  human  feeling 
answering  to  this  triad  formed  the  point  of  return 
and  departure  for  his  poetic  thought."  The  work  is 
divided  into  months  and  days,  containing  a  medita- 
tion for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  poetry  is  sweet 
and  tender,  even  through  the  imperfect  medium  of 
translation ;  and  many  of  the  thoughts  are  well 
worthy  of  the  garb  of  verse.  The  book  is  bound 
most  beautifully,  and  is  very  suitable  for  a  holiday 
present.    See  the  Editors'  Table  for  an  extract. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  In  two  volumes.  In 
the  December  number  we  noticed  Miss  Ingelow's 
last  poems— Vol.  II.  of  this  edition.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  poetry  which  first  made  known  to  the 
English-speaking  public  the  advent  of  a  new  poetess. 
The  popularity  of  her  writings  showed  that  the 
beauty  of  such  verse  as  "The  High  Tide  of  Lincoln- 
shire," and  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  was  appreciated  by 
the  public ;  and  the  publication  of  her  new  volume 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  thousands.  The  longest 
poem,  the  "  Story  of  Doom,"  is  noteworthy,  as  giv- 
ing a  new  version  of  the  reason  of  the  Deluge,  main- 
taining that  it  was  sent  in  mercy  as  well  as  judg- 
ment.   Our  readers  will  find  the  passage  on  page  177. 

STUDIES  FOR  STORIES.  By  .lean  Ingelo^C.  It 
is  rarely  that  a  writer  excels  both  in  prose  and  po- 
etry ;  and  in  saying  that  Miss  Ingelow's  stories  are 
not  equal  to  lier  verses,  we  should  add  that  the  same 
qualities  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  purity  of 
feeling  that  strikes  us  in  the  one  arc  also  evident  in 
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the  other.  "  The  Cumberers,"  with  which  the  book 
commences,  is  a  tale  of  one  useless  member  of  a 
family,  whose  indolence  and  caprices  made  her  a 
grievous  burden  to  her  unselfish  sisters.  The  other 
stories,  like  this,  are  written  simply  and  gracefully, 
and  each  brings  its  own  lesson  of  kindness  or  self- 
denial. 

STORIES  TOLD  TO  A  CHILD.  By  Jean  Inge- 
low. 

PDOR  MAT.    By  Jean  Ingelow. 

These  pleasant  little  stories  teach  to  children  the 
lessons  that  her  graver  stories  inculcate  on  men  and 
women.  The  writer's  style  is  eminently  suited  to 
children  ;  its  straightforwardness  and  want  of  os- 
tentation will  never  perplex  them  with  words  or 
thoughts  beyond  their  grasp.  We  can  commend  all 
Miss  Ingelow's  stories  as  thoroughly  unexception- 
able. 

POEMS.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  Miss  Ros- 
setti  is  the  only  living  poetess  that  can  be  compared 
to  Jean  Ingelow  in  merit.  Both  are  distinctly  re- 
ligious ;  there  is  little  other  resemblance.  We  think 
Miss  Rossetti  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  ,  but  she 
wants  the  other's  simplicity  and  grace.  Still,  there 
is  in  this  volume  enough  beautiful  poetry  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  score  of  our  modern  lyrists.  "The 
Prince's  Progress,"  with  its  musical  funeral  song, 
and"G-oblin  Market,"  are  conspicuously  good;  as 
are  some  of  the  religious  pieces.  "Passing  Away," 
on  page  114,  has  been  called  by  an  eminent  critic  the 
grandest  devotional  poem  published  for  many  years. 
The  book  is  luxuriously  printed  and  bound. 

PERIODICALS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

From  Leonard  Scott  &  Co..  New  York. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW:  October,  1867. 
The  feature  of  this  number  is  the  article  on  Miss 
Edgeworth,  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar. 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  "  Napoleon  Correspond- 
ence," in  which  the  pith  and  substance  of  a  laborious 
investigation  is  put  before  the  public  in  an  attractive 
shape. 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  :  Octo- 
ber, 1867.  This  is  a  most  excellent  number.  The 
article  on  "  The  talmud"  is  such  an  one  as  can  appear 
but  once  in  many  years  ;  and  the  papers  on  ".Napo- 
leon's Retreat  from  Moscow,"  and  the  "Conserva- 
tive Surrender,"  are  able  and  interesting.* 

From  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston  :— 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICUL- 
TURE :  September  and  October,  1807.  This  magazine 
has  already  become  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the 
classes  for  whom  it  was  published.  Its  contributors 
are  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  horticulturists 
in  the  country.  Every  resource  of  the  printer  and 
engraver  has  been  lavished  upon  its  pages. 

We  have  just  received  the  December  number,  fully 
equal  to  its  predecessors  in  beauty  and  interest. 
(The  November  number  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.) 


iohjt's  i,nn-<l[l)air. 


FEBRUARY,   |868. 

AVe  are  of  the  opinion,  from  the  many  flattering 
letters  we  have  received,  praising  the  appearance 
of  the  Lady's  Book  for  .January,  at  the  early  date 
at  which  we  are  writing  this,  that  every  one  has 
been  taken  by  surprise.  Its  neat  typo^rraphical  ap- 
pearance has  been  warmly  commonded,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  embellishments  spoken  of  in  a  highly 


laudatory  manner.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  receive 
these  manifestations  of  approval  from  our  friends. 
We  are  thankful  for  them.  Knowing  that  our  endea- 
vors  are  appreciated,  we  assure  them  that  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  their  belief  that  this  is  the 
only  true  ladies'  magazine  published. 

In  the  February  number  we  publish   another  of 
our  handsome   steel-plates,   called    "  The  Doubtful 
Fortune."    How  many  of  our  readers  have  tried  this 
method  of  ascertaining  what  is  in  the  future  for. 
them]    How  doubtful  the  result ! 

Our  next  embellishment  is  the  usual  colored  fash- 
ion plate. 

A  colored  picture  of  "A  Tea-pot  Holder,"  to  be 
worked  with  wool.  Every  lady  should  have  one  of 
these  handsome  ornamented  holders.  They  are  easy 
to  make. 

The  next  is  a  Valentine  picture,  printed  in  tints. 
The  poor  old  bachelor,  the  solitary  old  bachelor, 
Avhat  has  he  to  do  with  hearts  and  darts'?  See  him 
with  that  inflammable  Valentine  in  his  hands,  and 
look  at  the  wicked  young  ones  in  the  background 
that  sent  it.  Does  it  not  call  up  a  thought  of  what 
might  have  been?    See  engraving  in  front  of  book. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  A  scene  of  a  happy 
family  listening  to  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  in  the 
old  fireplace. 

And  again  we  present  our  readers  with  another 
extension  sheet  containing  twenty-six  engravings  of 
ladies'  dresses,  bonnets,  sacks,  jackets,  children's 
dresses,  etc. 

The  reading  matter  is  fully  equal  to  the  January 
number.  "  Phemie  Rowland"  increases  in  interest. 
"  Two  Faces  under  a  Hood,"  by  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  a 
story  of  sixteen  pages,  is  a  first-class  article,  and 
merits  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  The  other  stories, 
by  well-known  writers,  are  also  very  good. 

St.  Valentine's  Day.— As  St.  Valentine's  Day 
comes  on  the  fourteenth  of  this  month,  and  as  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  send  to  their  lady 
friends  a  Valentine,  consisting,  in  many  instances, 
of  a  fantastically  flowered  sheet  of  paper  with  a  sig- 
nificant stanza  printed  on  it— we  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce to  them  a  new  fashion.  Let  them  send  the 
Lady's  Book  for  1868,  and  our  word  for  it  it  will  be 
more  highly  prized,  and  much  longer  preserved. 

Postal  Money  Order.— A  money  order  for  any 
amount  from  $1  to  $20  can  be  procured  for  ten  cents, 
and  for  any  sum  between  $20  and  $50  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  full  security  for  its  transmission  guaran- 
teed. By  getting  a  money  order  you  insure  the 
receipt  to  the  publisher  of  the  amount  sent.  When 
remitting,  procure  a  post-ofiice  order  or  a  draft.  If 
you  cannot  procure  either,  send  U.  S.  or  National 
Bank  Notes. 

Make  up  Your  Clubs  according  to  the  terms  pub- 
lished oa  the  cover.  Remember  that  the  Lady's 
Book  is  the  best  work  for  ladies  published  in  this 
country.  Any  person  with  a  very  little  trouble  can 
get  up  a  club  for  the  Book.  Wc  have  frequently 
been  so  informed  by  ladies— the  work  is  so  popular. 
Clubs  must  be  for  the  Lady's  Book  alone. 

Needles.— We  call  attention  to  our  very  superior 
needles.  They  arc  superior  to  any  that  are  offered 
to  the  public.  We  have  sent  many  millions  of  these 
needles  to  our  subscribers,  and  have  yet  to  hear  of 
the  first  complaint. 

;  We  have  made  arrangements  for  furnishing  arij'of 
our  subscribers  with  Arthur's  Home  Magazine  for 
$1  50  a  year. 
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ExrosiTiox  Umvkrselle.— The  intelligence  and 
judgment  of  the  Imperial  Commission  in  the  matter 
of  awards  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from 

The  Exposition  Vniversclle  Illustrated. 

("  Publication  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission") :— 

"  By  their  skill,  universally  recognized,  Messrs. 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  added  to  Howe's  system  of 
sewing  machines  important  modifications,  which 
have  placed  them  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers. 

"The  gold  medal  which  has  just  been  awarded 
them  affirms,  moreover,  that  none  of  the  machines 
from  the  workshop  of  Howe,  or  of  his  principal  tri- 
butaries, unite  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and  solidity 
of  m.echanism  by  which  these  machines  are  distin- 
guished above  all  others. 

"  In  their  machine,  remarkable  for  its  form  and 
elegance,  they  have  substituted  for  the  shuttle  of 
Howe  a  small  flat  disk  which  revolves  vertically 
with  unvarying  swiftness.  Hence  this  machine  is 
the  most  simple  of  all,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
great  precision  in  operation,  its  price  is  not  abOA'^e 
that  of  the  most  imperfect  systems. 

"  Elegance,  perfection  of  work,  simplicity,  solidity 
of  mechanism,  and  facility  of  management,  such  are 
the  essential  qualities  united  in  the  Wheeler  &  Wil- 
son machine,  constituting  a  superiority  which  the 
jury  has  with  unanimity  recognized  and  proclaimed. 

"To  these  gentlemen  the  gold  medal  was  awarded 
as  manufacturers  of  machines  ;  to  Mr.  Elias  Howe  a 
similar  medal  was  awarded  as  propagator.  The  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  jury  explains  itself. 

"  The  original  machine  of  Thimonnier  only  needed 
to  pass  into  the  skilful  hands  of  Wheeler  &.  Wilson 
to  receive  its  highest  perfection.  To-day,  thanks  to 
its  cheapness,  their  machine  is  accessible  to  all.  Its 
simplicity  assures  it  not  only  a  place  in  the  chamber 
of  the  seamstress,  but  its  elegant  form  wins  its  ad- 
mittance into  the  most  sumptuous  parlor." 

Is  there  no  liveliness  in  our  American  writers? 
Why  must  every  story  be  of  the  old  style?— the 
heroine  taking  to  school  keeping,  or  becoming  a 
governess,  or  a  nurse  in  a  hospital?  We  read  Eng- 
lish stories  that  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  these 
ingredients.  Cannot  some  one  send  us  something 
lively  ? 

IjIPPincott's  Magazine.— The  first  number  of 
this  monthly  has  made  its  appearance,  and  it  is 
everything  that  we  predicted.  It  contains  articles 
of  great  value  to  the  student,  andlighter  literature 
for  the  general  public.  Philadelphia  is  proud  of  such 
a  publication.    We  predict  for  it  a  great  success. 

Blitz. — This  veteran  conjurer  is  now  playing  his 
last  engagement  at  the  Assembly  Buildings.  "  We 
can  better  spare  a  better  man."  What  are  we  to  do 
when  Blitz  disappears  ?  Bobby  goes  too.  AVe  do  not 
know  how  old  Blitz  is,  but  we  can  safely  say  that 
several  generations  have  enjoyed  his  performances, 
.and  yet  he  is  not  a  bit  older.  Give  us  your  reminis- 
cences of  a  public  life  of  fifty  years.  Blitz.  You  must 
have  seen  and  noted  a  great  deal  in  that  time. 

GuTEKUNST,  712  Arch  Street,  took  the  silver  medal 
for  photographs  at  the  Maryland  Institute.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  case  always  where  Gutekunst 
is  a  competitor. 

GoDEY's  Lady's  Book  and  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine one  year  for  $4.  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Ar- 
tliur's  Home  Magazine,  and  the  Children's  Hour, 
one  year,  $5. 


OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 
Hollowatfs  Musical  Monthly  for  Feby-uary.  —  Real 
sheet  music  at  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  regular 
price,  and  a  magnificent  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens, 
gratis.  These  are  some  of  the  attractions  of  our 
beautiful  February  number,  and  are  an  earnest  of 
our  determination  to  make  this  year  the  '•  gala  year" 
of  this  popular  periodical.  The  Pickwick  Polka, 
Avith  which  the  number  opens,  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  music,  and  was  composed  expressly  for  the  Monthly 
by  E.  B.  Spencer,  Avho  also  Avrote  the  exquisite  Cra- 
dle Song  in  our  January  number.  The  song  in  the 
number  is  by  Coralie  Bell,  author  of  Sunny  Days, 
Lillie  Clare,  and  other  beautiful  songs,  all  of  which 
were  first  published  in  the  Monthly.  The  best  com- 
posers in  the  Avorld  contribute  to  the  Monthly,  and 
the  music  is  all  printed  on  real  music  paper  of  the 
full  music  size.  Will  our  friends  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once,  and  thus  secure  the  A'olume  com- 
plete? Terms,  $4  per  annum,  in  advance.  Two 
copies  and  over,  Avithout  the  music  premium,  $3  50 
each.  A  free  copy  for  one  year  to  every  one  sending 
in  a  club  of  six,  making  seven  copies,  Avithout  the 
premium,  for  $21.  Single  numbers  40  cents.  For 
neAV  subscribers  Ave  offer  the  folloAving  : — 

Splendid  Premium.  Music  given  away. — To  every- 
one sending  in  tAvo  neAV  subscribers  Ave  Avill  giA'e  the 
liberal  premium  of  Five  dollars'  worth  of  beautiful 
new  sheet  music.  LoAcrs  of  music  in  e^ery  toAvn 
and  village  in  the  United  States  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  secure  a  fine  lot  of  neAV 
music  Avith  but  little  labor  and  no  cost.  Every  person 
can  easily  obtain  two  or  more  subscribers,  simply  by 
shoAving  a  few  numbers  to  tAvo  or  three  friends.  On 
receipt  of  the  tAvo  names,  Avith  the  money — eight 
dollars — we  Avill  forward  a  catalogue  from  Avhich  to 
make  selections.  Sample  copies  of- the  January  and 
February  numbers  to  make  use  of  in  obtaining  sub- 
scribers, Avill  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  80 
cents.  Address  J.  Starr  Holloway,  Publisher  Musi- 
cal Monthly,  Box  Post-Offlce,  Philadelphia. 

New  Sheet  Music. — Root  &  Cady,  Chicago,  publish, 
The  Latch  String  at  the  Door,  pretty  song  and  cho- 
rus, by  Harrison,  30  cents.  Treasures,  fine  song  by 
Root,  30.  The  Founder  of  Notre  Dame,  song  and 
chorus,  30.  Laura  Anna,  by  Baker,  a  favorite  com- 
poser, 30.  Honor  to  Sheridan,  Avith  chorus,  30.  The 
Tragical  Tail,  good  comic  song,  30.  In  the  Woods, 
German  and  English  Avords,  30.  Faces  to  Memory, 
Dear,  30.  The  Photograph,  duet  for  husband  and 
Avife,  30.  What  Shall  I  Ask  for  Thee?  song  and  cho- 
rus, 35.  Come  While  the  World  Lies  Dreaming,  35. 
Impatience,  a  song,  35.  The  Old  Church  Choir,  song 
and  chorus,  36.  Oh,  Worship  the  Lord  !  sacred  quar- 
tette, 50.     Softly  NoAV  the  Light  of  Day,  50. 

Also,  Beadsman's  Polka,  by  La  Motte,  beautifully 
illustrated,  CO.  Templar  March,  performed  by  the 
Great  Western  Light  Guard  Band,  50.  A  Night  Be- 
fore Petersburg,  Fantasia,  by  Hoffman,  75.  FloAvers 
of  Beauty  Schottische,  35.  Myrtle  Wreath,  brilliant 
Fantasia  by  Moelling,  75. 

A.  E.  Blackmar,  NeAv  Orleans,  publishes,  Those 
Dark  Eyes,  pretty  song  by  Bisho]),  35.  Come  When 
the  Nightingale,  arranged  to  AVarblings  at  Eve,  35. 
Our  Country's  Flag,  by  Harry  Blacarthy,  35.  Rose 
of  the  Desert,  Avords  by  Tom  Moore,  30.  Kathleen 
Aroon,  song  by  Abt,  German  and  English  Avords,  30. 

Also,  Sauve  qui  peut  (Skedaddle)  Polka,  40.  T^n 
.Tour  du  Printemjjs,  fine  Schottische  de  Salon,  illus- 
trated, CO.  Sea  Dreams,  beautiful  Fantasia  by  EJiton, 
50.  Three  brilliant  transcriptions  by  Grobe,  viz.,. 
('ome  to  Me,  Darling,  I'm  Lonely  Without  Thoe, 
Oh,  AVould  I  Wore  a  Bird,  and  Those  Dark  Eyes,  all 
fine  i)ieccs;  each  (.0. 

Address  as  above,  to  J.  Starr  Holloway. 
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A  Liberal  Reward  will  be  paid  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Lady's  Book  upon  the  production  of  any  per- 
son Avho  can  prove  ^liat  he  ever  received  one  cent  of 
money  that  had  been  lost  in  a  registered  letter.  It  is 
a  fraud  to  charge  twenty  cents  for  a  registered  letter 
and  assume  no  responsibility.  Instead  of  marking 
a  letter  "  registered"  let  it  be  indorsed,  "  Money  in 
this  letter— a  good  chance  for  stealing.'"  Another  im- 
position is  practised.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
some  country  post-offices,  they  receive  twenty  cents 
for  registering  the  letter  and  do  not  affix  the  stamps, 
and  then  we  have  to  pay  the  postage  here— govern- 
ment receiving  forty  cents  for  sending  a  letter  and 
no  responsibility,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  risk  to  the 
sender.  AVe  again  state  that  money  lost  in  a  regis- 
tered letter  is  a  loss  to  the  one  who  sends  it,  and  not 
to  us.  An  instance  occurred  a  few  days  since.  A 
registered  letter  was  received  from  Derby  Line,  Yt. 
purporting  to  cover  a  sum  of  money.  The  letter  had 
been  opened  and  the  money  abstracted.  Now,  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  registering  system,  so 
said,  is  that  they  can  tell  exactly  where  the  letter 
disappears.  In  this  case  no  letter  disappeared,  but 
the  money  did.  Can  they  tell  where  that  was  ab- 
stracted] 

An  Expensive  Skating  Costume.— A  Parisian 
countess  has  purchased  her  skating  costume  for  this 
winter,  which  a  confidential  friend  discloses  to  be  of 
black  velvet,  lined  with  violet  satin,  and  trimmed 
with  chinchilla.  This  is  covered  v/ith  an  elegant 
polonnaise,  color  Bismarck,  also  lined  with  violet 
satin. 

A  lady  requests  us  to  publish  fashions  for  ladies 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  Leave  off"  some  of  the 
tximmings  of  our  dresses,  and  you  have  them.  By 
the  way,  it  is  ladies  of  about  forty  or  fifty  with  us 
that  Avear  the  most  expensive  dresses.  We  thank 
our  inquirer  for  her  compliment  to  the  Book. 

Hash. — A  society  is  being  formed  in  this  city  to 
encourage  the  eating  of  hash  in  boarding-houses  and 
hotels.  We  are  told  of  the  enterprise  of  a  hotel 
keeper  who  has  adopted  the  proper  plan.  He  places 
a  $5  gold-piece  in  a  dish  of  hash,  and  the  quantity 
consumed  in  order  to  gain  the  prize  is  enormous. 

Complimentary  Letters. — We  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  writers.  We  cannot  find  room 
for  all,  and  therefore  omit  all.  Our  receipt  of  sub- 
scriptions at  the  present  time  is  satisfactory  as  to 
the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  their 
favorite  Lady's  Book. 

A  Compliment  to  our  receipt  department,  accom- 
panied by  a  club  of  subscribers,  and  a  hit  at  bor- 
rowers : — 

"  We  take  two  political  papers  (one  daily)  and  one 
religious  paper,  and  therefore  thought  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  Book  this  year  because  of  the 

stringent  money  matters,  but  Mrs.  M. ,  by  means 

of  a  receipt  in  the  Lady's  Book,  saved  enough  to 
pay  for  it  in  one  instance  alone.  So  she  concluded 
she  would  take  it.  She  would  make  a  club  and  keep 
HER  books  at  home;  for,  although  only  a  few  per- 
sons in  our  village  take  it,  or  will  take  it,  I  can 
assure  you  a  good  many  more  read  it.  Our  books 
are  scarcely  ever  at  home,  and  some  numbers  are 
spoiled  for  binding.  This  is  annoying.  Young  and 
old  ladios  will  say,  when  solicitcd'to  subscribe,  they 
oan't  afford  it  and  buy  proper  clothing  (chignons,  I 
reckon).— E.  M.  J." 

We  will  send  to  any  subscriber  of  the  Lady's 
Book  T.  S.  Artliur's  elegant  juvenile  magazine,  The 
Childrjen's  Hour,  for  fl  a  year. 


What  the  Press  says  of  our  January  number : — 

The  number  for  January,  18G8,  of  this  standard 
magazine,  comes  to  us  with  more  than  its  wonted 
attractiveness.  It  forms,  indeed,  a  household  trea- 
sure which  may  be  drawn  upon  with  confidence  for 
most  of  the  needs  of  a  well-ordered  establishment. 
Its  influence  has  always  been  moral,  strengthening, 
and  healthful.  The  marked  success  which  it  so  soon 
achieved,  and  has  so  steadily  maintained,  seems  to 
show  that  it  has  supplied  a  real  national  want.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  editress,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  is  a  Avoman  of  wide  and  varied 
cultivation,  and  that  her  nervous  style,  masculine 
power  of  thought,  and  expansiveness  of  conception 
have  placed  her  high  among  the  female  authors  of  our 
country. — Arn.  Publisher''s  Circular. 

This  venerable  and  energetically  managed  Phila- 
delphia magazine  of  fashion  and  literature,  improves 
with  each  succeeding  year.  The  initial  number  for 
the  year  1868  is  an  unusually  excellent  one. — Phila- 
adclphia  Inquirer. 

Its  merits  grow  with  its  growth,  and  it  seems  to 
•us  that,  like  old  wine,  it  has  improved  with  age. — 
Philadeljihia  Evening  Telegraph. 

Godey,  although  lollowed  by  numerous  rivals  and 
imitations  is  still  at  the  head.  Its  records  Avill  be 
green  and  lusty  when  some  of  its  young  competitors 
are  forgotten. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Godey  is  progressive,  and   always   keeps  up  and 
even  ahead  of  the  times,  and  this  too  without  any 
stimulating  premiums. — Times,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
It  is  really  a  ^em.—Elk  Advocate,  Ridgway,  Pa. 
The  best  number  of  the  best  Lady's  Magazine  we 
have  ever  seen. — Mariettian,  Marietta,  Pa. 

The  best  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  we 
have  ever  seen.  Some  new  features  are  introduced 
in  this  number.  The  steel  plates  are  very  fine,  and 
the  fashion  plates  beyond  all  praise.— Journal,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  January  is  the  most 
superb  number  of  that  exquisite  monthly  that  we 
have  yet  seen. — Times,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  serial  of  its  class  published 
in  America.  Has  been  well  described  as  "  the  friend 
of  woman,  the  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  encourager 
and  publisher  of  the  best  literature  of  the  daj--,  and 
the  pattern  from  which  all  the  others  copy."  There 
is  one  peculiarity  about  Godey  Avhich  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, every  number  appears  to  realize  perfection, 
and  yet  it  is  constantly  improving. — Journal,  Morris- 
iana  and  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 

The  great  feature  of  this  number  is  Godey's  ex- 
tension plate  of  the  latest  fashions,  two  feet  long, 
printed  on  both  sides,  making  four  feet— a  new  thing. 
There  is  no  magazine  that  can  get  up  a  fashion 
equal  to  Godey. — Intelligencer,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

The  reading  matter  is  decidedly  good.— FaWci/  ^'^- 
gister,  Middletown,  Md. 

Freight  on  Letters  and  Premium  on  Drafts. 
We  want  our  subscribers  distinctly  to  understand, 
that  when  they  send  their  letters  by  express  com- 
pany they  must  pay  the  freight,  and  those  who  send 
drafts  must  pay  the  premium.  We  advise  subscrib- 
ers to  remit  by  mail  a  post-office  order  or  a  draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  L.  A.  Godey.  Should  either 
be  lost,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to  the  sender. 

The  labor  that  we  delight  in  physics  pain— so  said 
Shakspeare.  It  is  a  laborious  pleasure  for  us  to  go 
through  the  large  lot  of  letters  that  we  daily  receive  ; 
and  although  it  takes  us  far  into  the  night,  we 
grieve  not.  We  know  that  all  subscribers  will  re- 
ceive full  value  for  the  money  they  send,  and  it  de- 
lights us  to  find  that  there  are  so  many  sensible  peo- 
ple in  the  Avorld.  Don't  think  your  Book  is  not 
coming  because  it  is  not  received  at  once.  We  hurry 
them  off  as  soon  as  possible. 

Expensive  Travelling.— As  facts  about  royalty 
are  always  interesting,  it  is  stated  that  the  Queen's 
journey  to  or  from  Scotland  costs  upwards  of  3;10,000. 
The  distance  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Balmoral  is  C02 
miles,  and  is  generally  performed  in  nineteen  liours. 
Enough  money  to  build  a  very  handsome  s^^liool- 
house. 
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The  Great  American  Tea  Company,  31  and  33 
Vesey  Street.  Superior  Teas. — Some  months  ago  we 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  reliability  of  the  Great 
American  Tea  Company — mainly  upon  information 
and  belief — and  can  now  commend  the  company  upon 
knowledge  derived  from  actual  observation  of  their 
premises,  mode  of  doing  business,  and  the  use  of 
their  teas.  In  April  last,  while  in  New  York,  we 
visited  the  stores  of  this  Company,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  and  were  surprised  at  their  extent,  and 
the  large  amount  of  business  daily  transacted.  The 
Company  occupy  four  large  stores  and  basements, 
and  employ  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  in 
the  establishment.  Their  receipts  for  the  three  days 
preceding  our  visit  were  over  $50,000— as  the  Com- 
pany's books  attested — an  immense  business. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  teas  furnished  by  the 
Company,  we  can  freely  say  they  are  superior, 
judging  from  samples  of  the  cargoes  of  the  ships 
"Golden  State"  and  "George  Shotten,"  which  we 
have  lately  received  and  are  now  using  in  our  family. 
We  have  used  no  better  tea  for  years,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  think  we  know  a  good  from  an  infe- 
rior article — especially  as  it  is  our  principal  bever- 
age, neither  coffee  nor  spirits  being  permitted  by  our 
constitution  or  physician.  We  therefore  reiterate 
all  we  have  hitherto  said  in  behalf  of  the  Great 
American  Tea  Company — "and  more  too." — Moore's 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wavekley  House,  Charlestown,  Mass.— We 
have  received  a  photograph  of  this  splendid  building, 
erected  by  that  enterprising  man,  Moses  B.  Dow,  of 
the  Boston  Waverley  Magazine.  Mr.  Dow  has  also 
erected  in  Charlestown  a  splendid  drinking  fountain 
for  public  use.    A  truly  benevolent  man  is  Mr.  Dow. 

Mrs.  Metta  Victoria  Victor. — The  New  York 
Evening  Mail  has  published  a  biographical  notice  of 
this  celebrated  lady.  It  is  highly  and  justly  compli- 
mentary to  one  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction  in  this 
or  any  country.    We  copy  the  following  : — 

"  Mrs.  Victor's  best  work,  in  our  opinion,  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  We  think  that  as  a  humorist 
writer  she  takes  a  place  less  open  to  attack  than  in 
any  other  field  she  has  essayed.  Her  Miss  Slimmens' 
Papers,  and  2"he  Rasher  Family,  were  certainly  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  we  ever  read.  Mrs.  Rasher  was 
a  garrulous  shoddy  creature,  whose  utterances  Mr. 
Arthur  Sketchley's  Mrs.  Brown  forcibly  recalls  ; 
but  Mr.  Sketchley's  creation  has  not  one-half  the 
fun  in  it  that  Mrs.  Rasher  has — at  least  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  Mrs.  Brown  becomes  drearily  monoto- 
nous reading  after  you  have  had  a  chapter  of  her, 
but  the  humor  of  Mrs.  Rasher  is  such  as  to  awaken 
laughter  in  every  page,  and  is  sustained  quite  to 
the  end." 

"Miss  Slimmens'"  and  "The  Rasher  Family" 
were  written  for  and  published  in  the  LiADy's  Book. 

Will  any  person  friendly  to  Sabbath  Schools  fur- 
nish the  subscriber  with  short  pieces  of  poetry  or 
prose  suitable  to  insert  in  albums  to  present  to  the 
scholars  of  a  Sabbath  School.  Address  Mrs.  H.  M. 
G.  Joyce,  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio. 

A  SUFFERING  woman  requests  some  one  to  furnish 
a  receipt  to  cure  a  man  of  drinking. 

A  Lady  advises  us  that  some  impostor  has  been 
in  her  neighborhood  (Hamilton,  Ohio),  and  procured 
subscribers  for  the  Lady's  Book  at  $2  a  year,  and 
Arthur's  at  $1.75.  He  left  with  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, leaving  his  hotel  and  livery  stable  bills  unpaid. 
Our  informant  is  an  old  subscriber,  and  her  he 
avoided. 


As  A  Positive  Rule. — We  will  not  send  a  missing 
number  unless  applied  for  at  once.  We  are  often 
applied  to  at  the  end  of  six  moAths  or  a  year  for  a 
number  that,  it  is  stated,  has  not  come  to  hand. 
Now,  we  are  pretty  well  aware  that  a  subscriber 
missing  a  number  will  write  for  it  at  once,  and  we 
always  conclude  that  the  number  not  asked  for  until 
six  months  or  a  year  has  expired,  has  been  lost  by 
lending,  or  some  other  way,  and  the  blame  is  at- 
tempted unjustly  to  be  thrown  upon  us  for  not  hav- 
ing sent  it.  Now  let  it  be  understood  that  a  missing 
number  not  applied  for  at  once,  will  not  be  sent. 

Long  Trains. — A  lady  in  this  city  commenced  an 
action  for  assault  and  battery  against  a  person  who 
trod  on  her  train  while  walking  in  the  street.  She 
was  non-suited,  and  the  judge  said  pretty  nearly  that 
it  served  her  right. 

Borrowers. — Calculating  that  only  ten  persons 
read  each  number  of  our  magazine — and  it  is  often 
twenty — then  is  our  magazine  read  by  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  monthly.  Now,  if 
only  a  few  of  these  borrowers  would  subscribe,  ima- 
gine what  a  subscription  list  we  would  have. 

No  one  but  a  French  savan  would  ever  have 
thought  of  this  : — 

"A  French  savan  has  likened  the  quickness  of 
volition  in  an  animal  to  the  telegraph.  He  tells  his 
class  :  When  a  whale  is  harpooned  the  nerve  afl'ected 
instantly  telegraphs  to  the  creature's  brain,  'Har- 
poon in  tail ,'  upon  which  the  brain  telegraphs  back, 
'  Jerk  tail  and  upset  boat.'  What  a  wonderful 
thing  is  science." 

Rejected  MSS. — We  have  a  general  burning  of 
old  MSS.  received  during  1867  on  the  first  of  March. 
Any  author  wishing  his  story  returned  will  please 
send  a  stamp  before  that  time. 

Victor  Hugo  was  asked  if  he  could  tell  the  origin 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.  His  reply  was,  "  of  Cors-i- 
can." 

An  embassy  from  the  King  of  Siam  waited  upon  a 
former  French  monarch,  and  his  majesty  of  France, 
anxious  to  show  how  skilful  his  soldiers  were  : — 

"He  ordered  a  company  of  five  hundred  French 
soldiers,  all  good  marksmen,  to  be  drawn  up  in  two 
ranks,  facing  each  other,  two  hundred  and  fifty  on 
each  side.  They  Avere  commanded  to  fire.  Thev 
fired,  and  each  soldier  lodged  his  ball  in  the  musket- 
barrel  of  the  soldier  opposite." 

Very  good  marksmen  those.  We  only  wonder  that 
the  balls  did  not  strike  each  other. 

A  person  writing  from  London  says  : — 

"  I  was  exceedingly  amused  on  Wednesday  by  an 
anecdote  I  heard  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  people  were  assembled  there  to 
see  Black  Rod  march  down  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  House,  and  of  course  there  was  some  anxiety 
and  impatience  manifested.  'Is  Black  Rod  on  his 
wayl'  'When  will  Black  Rod  come'?'  Such  were 
the  questions  running  through  the  crowd.  Well, 
just  before  the  veritable  Black  Rod  made  his  appear- 
ance, a  negro,  black  as  night,  but  dressed  in  gentle- 
manly garb,  marched  through  the  doorwav  into  the 
lobby ;  whereupon  an  American,  apparently  a  cler- 
gyman, said  to  a  person  near  him  :  '  Pray,  sir,  is  that 
him  whom  they  call  Black  Rodl'  You  may  think 
this  is  too  extravagant.  But  reflect  for  a  minute 
what  possible  notion  an  American  could  form  of 
that  aristocratic  antique  absurdity  which  we  call 
Black  Rod." 

An  article  or  an  advertisement  for  any  particular 
number  must  be  sent  to  us  two  months  in  advance. 
Our  immense  edition  requires  it. 
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PARISIAN  ITEMS. 
An  Unlucky  Day. — A  curious  statistical  fact  has 
just  been  published  by  a  M.  Minard,  Friday  is  con- 
sidered such  an  unlucky  day  in  France  that  not  only 
is  the  number  of  travellers  by  rail  much  smaller  on 
Friday  than  on  other  days,  but  the  difference  is  also 
sensibly  felt  in  the  receipts  of  the  omnibuses. 

— The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  is  the  free  botani- 
aal  and  zoological  gardens  of  Paris,  was  the  other 
day  the  scene  of  one  of  the  drollest  incidents  imagi- 
nable. There  are  three  bear-pits  in  the  gardens, 
around  two  of  which  a  number  oi flaneurs  are  always 
to  be  seen  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  leaning  over  the 
railings  and  plying  Monsieur  Martin  (the  family 
name  of  bears  in  France)  with  brioches,  rolls,  and  con- 
tinual injunctions  to  climb  his  pole,  as  contentedly  as 
if  it  were  the  most  delightful  occupation  in  life.  The 
third  pit  has  lost  its  bear  long  ago,  and,  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  being  a  great  place  for  growing  plants 
for  study,  a  botanist  belonging  to  the  society  has 
planted  in  the  empty  bear-pit  a  collection  of  plants, 
which  he  visits  long  and  often.  On  a  windy  day 
last  week,  Monsieur  Flourens,  our  ardent  botanist, 
wrapped  in  a  rough  winter  coat,  was  crouching  down 
in  his  queerly  situated  garden,  busy  examining  an 
orchis,  when  two  friends,  both  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  shortness  of  sight — a  defect  very  common  in 
France — met  before  the  railings  of  the  botanist's  pit ; 
and,  while  they  were  talking,  one  of  them,  buying  a 
roll  of  an  old  woman  who  is  on  constant  and  eager 
attendance  there,  turned  round  to  feed  the  bear. 

"  Here  's  Martin,"  said  Monsieur  B.,  looking  over. 

"He  looks  an  awkward  companion,"  said  his 
friend. 

^^  Allans,  Martin,  climb  your  pole,  my  boy." 

After  many  entreaties  and  a  great  deal  of  bread, 
which  were  being  paid  no  attention  to  by  the  ab- 
sorbed bear,  the  young  man  got  irritable,  and  flung  a 
large  crust  at  Martin,  his  friend  politely  adding  a 
handful  of  gravel. 

Monsieur  Flourens,  suddenly  fancying  that  he  was 
being  assaulted  by  two  madmen,  made  an  abrupt  re- 
treat by  the  door  of  the  pit  to  g'ive  the  alarm. 

"Good  gracious!  Martin  has  escaped,"  cried  the 
two  men  ;  and,  shrieking  for  policemen  and  keepers, 
they  called  to  them  the  dreadful  news.  Great  con- 
fusion ensued  ;  some  rushed  to  the  place,  others  from 
it,  and,  armed  with  sticks,  a  number  of  resolutes  ran 
to  encounter — Monsieur  Flourens  ! 

The  whole  was  explained,  and  a  burst  of  laughter 
ended  the  affair. 

— A  WONDERFUL  number  of  chestnuts  are  eaten  in 
France.  In  Paris  their  disguises  are  numeroiis,  from 
turkey  stulfing  to  the  delicate  sweetmeat  called  mar- 
ron  glacS.  In  the  C^vennes  Mountains  they  were  tlie 
staff  of  life  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century  ; 
for,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  peasants  could 
grow  but  little  corn,  and  only  ate  bread  on  Sundays 
enidfdtcs,  and  not  always  then. 

"  What  do  you  eat  on  week  days'?"  was  asked  of  a 
little  peasant  of  the  mountains. 

"Chestnuts,  monsieur." 

"And  what  do  you  eat  on  Sunday?" 

"  I  eat  a  few  more." 

Poor  little  peasant ! 

Mme.  de  S6vign6,  in  one  of  her  immortal  letters, 
calls  chestnuts  the  triumph  of  Brittany,  and  de- 
scribes herself  sitting  in  the  midst  of  endless  baskets 
of  them.  "  I  am  boiling  some,  roasting  others,  filling 
my  pockets  with  more,  and  trying  to  tind  a  Brittany 
dish  in  which  they  do  not  appear." 

— Among  the  pretty  things  that  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  Exposition,  was  a  white  silk  dress,  with  pea- 
cock's feathers  embroidered  upon  it  so  admirably, 
that  at  first  sight  almost  every  one  was  deceived  by 
the  resemblance  ;  also  an  apple-green  silk  dress,  em- 
broidered with  silk  and  p'earls  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  velvet  and  lace  ;  some  splendid  guipure  de 
cluny  over  silk ;  and  specimens  of  embroidery  in 
colored  silk,  straw,  and  other  materials,  some  of  it 
evidently  after  Japanese  models. 

— Yestrrday  the  watchword  was  Rome;  to-day 
it  is — broken  chairs.  Along  the  Boulevards  iron 
chairs  arc  placed,  which,  for  the  sum  of  two  sous,  ac- 
commodate loungers  and  weary  ones,  and  allow  them 
to  survey  from  beneath  the  trees  the  passing  prome- 
naders  on  the  one  side,  and  the  carriages  on  the 
other.  Last  Thursday  morning  all  the  chairs  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  lay  mutilated  and  broken  at 
the  edge  of  the  pavements.  The  next  night  more 
victims- were  discovered  along  the  whole  length  of 


the  Boulevards,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  early- 
sweepers  did  not  stop  there;  for  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es,  where  the  chairs  are  grouped  by  hundreds,  the 
massacre  was  terrific.  Tlie  sufferers  had  all  been 
assailed  in  a  systematic  way ;  their  backs  had  been 
bent  down  to  the  ground  by  some  heavy  instrument, 
and  the  legs  had,  in  many  cases,  succumbed  to  the 
attack.  The  authors  of  this  eccentric  proceeding  had 
evidently  worked  on  a  concerted  plan ;  but  where 
the  fearful  band  is,  and  how  they  did  it  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  Avhy  the  sergens  de  ville  did 
not  see  them,  and  why  they  did  it  at  all,  remains  a 
wondrous  riddle ;  and  while  conjectures'  are  being 
made,  those  who  imprudently  return  late  to  their 
homes  experience  an  uncomfortable  sensation  that 
they  may  perhaps,  by  some  mysterious  means,  share 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  iron  chairs. 

—The  great  dress  novelty  is  still  the  waistband 
rings,  through  which  sashes  are  hung  in  elegant  folds 
behind.  • 


Ladies,  look  out  for  your  trains.  The  Presse  of 
Vienna  mentions  that  a  society  has  been  established 
in  that  town,  whose  object  is  to  be  the  suppression 
of  the  long  trains  worn  by  the  Viennese  ladies, 
which  "  are  not  only  an  obstruction  to  street  tratflc, 
but  also,  by  raising  enormous  clouds  of  dust,  cause 
considerable  danger  to  the  lungs  and  eyes."  The 
mode  of  operation  of  the  members  of  this  society  is 
to  be  that,  "  the  instant  they  perceive  a  lady  with  a 
long  train  in  the  street,  they  are  immediately  to 
tread  on  the  same  with  such  force  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  rent  in  the  dress."  AVhen  the  lady  ar- 
rested in  this  manner  turns  for  an  explanation,  she 
is  to  receive  apologies  for  the  awkwardness  of  the 
perpetrator.  Should  these,  hoAvever,  be  insufficient 
to  appease  her  anger,  and  should  she  claim  compen- 
sation in  a  court  of  justice,  the  society  engages  to 
pay  all  expenses. 

The  following  epitaph  will  suit  the  above  : — 

"Encumbrance  sore  long  time  I  bore, 
Derision  was  in  vain  ; 
But  when  short  skirts  became  the  mode, 
They  eased  me  of  my  train." 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  an  old  correspondent : — 

"  Under  my  window,  a  few  days  ago,  I  heard 
Charley  (three  years  old)  and  two  little  negro  chil- 
dren, holding  an  animated  discussion  about  Charley's 
swing.  Charley  had  put  up  a  swing  for  himself  in 
the  quince  tree,  and  was  enjoying  it  very  much,  but 
the  little  darkeys  wanted  to  enjoy  it  too.  They 
coaxed  for  a  long  time  ;  finally  the  biggest  one,  John, 
said : — 

"'Well,  you  jest  better  git  outer  dat  ar  swing, 
Marse  Charley.  Dar  's  a  great  big  snake  in  dat  tree, 
an'  he  '11  bite  any  boy  dat.'s  in  de  swing.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Charley,  coolly,  swinging  away,  '  I 
guess  I'll  taste  just  as  good  as  you  Avill  if  he  does 
bite !' " 

We  seldom  have  occasion  for  an  errata,  but  it  is 
due  to  the  author  of  the  lines  "  To  My  Watch-Gase,'» 
in  the  December  number.  In  the  last  verse  for  "  Dear 
Moments"  read  Dear  Memento. 

Dear  memento  !  in  my  chamber 
Thou  Shalt  hang — a  pleasing  gift ; 

And,  while  through  all  time  I  wander, 
Holier  thoughts  to  heaven  uplift. 

The  correction  was  received  too  late  for  the  Janu- 
ary number. 

The  American  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  Mark  Hassler  at  Concert  Hall, 
weekly  delight  our  musical  population  with  selec- 
tions from  ancient  and  modern  music.  The  Phila- 
delphians  are  a  music-loving  people. 

A  London  correspondent  asks,  regarding  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  "What  would  you  think  of  the 
manners  of  a  man  who  made  a  point  of  entering 
ladies'  drawing-rooms  with  a  cigar  in  his  nioutlil" 

We  do  not  know  how  they  answer  these  tilings  in 
London  ;  but  the  reply  here  would  be  that  he  is  not 
a  gentleman. 
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SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE. 

Designed  expressly  for  Gucki/'s  Liuii/'s  Book,  by  Isaac  II.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


This  design  is  in  the  decorated  suburban  style, 
and  when  carried  out  in  detail  will  form  a  very  de- 
sirable residence,  one  possessing  fine  accommoda- 
tions and  comfort  with  great  economy  of  internal 
arrangement.  It  Avill  be  found  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  plans  that  all  of  the  working  parts  of  the 


FIRST   RTORY. 

house  arc  private,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It 
is  capable  of  being  an  ornament  to  any  locality  if  the 
pro])ortion  of  all  its  parts  are  ])roperly  balanced,  and 
the  building  made  to  harmonize  with  its  surround- 
ings. This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  those  having 
the  true  key  to  i)roportion  and  adaptation. 

It  requires  but  littlo  to  destroy  a  design  or  render 
it  uni)len,sant  to  the  cultivated  eye  of  a  refined  ))er- 
Ron.  If  you  want  feeling  and  beauty  fit  to  pleise 
coming  generations,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation 
of  th'-  i)resent  ago  do  not  try  to  build  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect. 


First  Story. — A  parlor,  16  by  23  feet ;  B  sitting-room, 
16  by  15  feet  8  inches  ;  O  dining-room,  19  feet  6  inches 
by  15  feet ;  D  kitchen,  14  by  18  feet ;  E  wash-room,  11 
feet  4  inches,  by  11  feet  6  inches  ;  F  pantry,  4  by  6 
feet ;  G  lavatory,  4  by  4  feet ;  H  hall,  10  feet  wide. 
1  front  porch  ;  2  side  porch  ;  3  rear  porch. 


SECOND  STORY. 

Second  Story.— I  chamber,  14  feet  5  inches  by  23  feet ; 
J  hall.  10  feet  wide  ;  K  dressing-room,  8  by  12  feet : 
L  chamber,  IG  feet  5  inches  by  16  feet  5  inches  :  M 
chamber,  10  feet  4  inches  by  14  feet  10  inches  ;  N  bnth- 
room.  (i  ])y  7  feet;  O  lavatory,  4  feet  0  inches  by  3 
feet  10  inches  ;  P  chamber,  17  feet  8  inches  by  13  feet 
10  inches  ;  Q,  chamber,  14  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  11 
inches  ;  4,  5,  C,  7,  8  veranda. 

IsAA""  TT.  TTonns,  Architect, 
0Jftce,A3G  Walnut  St.,  rhiladelphia,  Fa. 
Post -Office  Bar,  No.  1383. 
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NEW  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  tho 
quality  of  the  new  varieties.  For  the  information 
of  our  readers,  we  propose  giving  a  list  of  some  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  varieties. 

Among  Peas,  McLcan^s  Little  Gem  for  a  dwarf  early 
variety  cannot  be  excelled,  growing  only  about  one 
foot  in^eight ;  it  is  fairly  loaded  with  its  large,  well- 
fiiled  pods,  and  the  peas  are  of  a  delicious  flavor. 
Laxton^s  Early  Prolific  is  also  one  of  the  new  varie- 
ties, with  a  great  reputation  in  England.  Among 
Beans,  the  Giant  Wax,  a  running  variety,  and  the 
true  Valentine,  a  dwarf  variety,  cannot  be  excelled. 
Both  are  stringless,  and  the  pods  cook  very  tender. 
Among  Tomatoes,  Felton^s  Extra  Early  can  safely  be 
recommended  as  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  va- 
riety, whilst  for  later  use  and  for  canning,  none  can 
surpass  the  Tilden  and  Fejee  Island  varieties.  The 
Old  Colony  Sugar  Corn  is  a  decided  improvement,  pro- 
ducing frequently  three  and  four  ears  on  a  stalk,  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  deteriorate  and  lose  its  fine  flavor 
in  a  southern  climate.  Felton^s  India-head  Lettuce  is 
our  choice  as  a  lettuce,  it  produces  large  heads,  crisp, 
and  tender.  Among  Cabbages,  the  Winnigstadt  (for 
early),  and  Dreer^s  Late  Drumhead,  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Among  Radishes,  Early  Convent  Garden 
Scarlet,  French  Olive-shaped  Scarlet  and  White,  arc  a 
great  improvement.  Simon^s  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip 
Beet  has  given  great  satisfaction,  not  only  for  its 
earliness,  but  also  for  its  free  growth,  dark  color, 
and  sweet,  tender  qualities.  Turner's  Incomparable 
Dwarf  White  Celery  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this 
line,  crisp,  solid,  and  of  a  nutty  flavor. 

Seeds  of  all  of  the  above  varieties  in  suflBcient 
quantities  for  a  family  garden,  will  be  mailed  upon 
the  receipt  of  Two  dollars. 

We  also  put  up  for  mailing,  Twenty-five  varieties  of 
Vegetable  seeds  in  large  packets  for  Two  dollars. 

Also  the  following  assortments  of  Flower  seeds: — 

No.  1.  Twenty  choice  annuals,  free  bloomers 

for  $1  00 

"    2.  Twenty  choice  biennial  and  perennial 

varieties,  1  00 

"    3.  Ten  very  choice  annual  varieties,  1  00 

"    4.  Ten  new  and  rare  varieties,  2  00 

"    5.  Twenty-five  varieties  for  Green-house 

culture,  4  00 

"  6.  One  hundred  varieties  annual,  bien- 
nial, and  perennial,  including  many 
choice  sorts,  a  fine  selection,  5  00 

As  an  inducement  for  forming  Clubs,  we  will  for- 
ward, post-paid,  six  One  Dollar  packages  for  a  re- 
mittance of  Five  Dollars. 

In  the  March  number  we  propose  giving  a  list  of 
the  most  desirable  flowers. 

Drcer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1S68  contains  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers ;  also 
select  lists  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.  Ninety-six  pages 
beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  in- 
close a  throe  cent  stamp. 

Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book:,  24  cents  a  year, 
payable  yearly,  semi-yearlj^,  or  quarterly  in  advance, 
at  the  post-office  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News-dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the 
same  rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
magazine,  and  may  pay  separately  for  each  package 
as  received. 

The  Children's  Hour.. — The  greatest  succces  for 
a  juvenile  magazine  we  have  ever  known.  It  will 
have  the  largest  circulation  this  year  of  all  the  juve- 
niles, and  it  deserves  it.  We  will  send  it  and  the 
Lady's  Book  one  year  for  ^  50. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

Address  "Fashion  Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey, 
Philadelphia."  Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Edi- 
tress, 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompa- 
nies it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send 
a  post-office  stamp ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return 
postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  post-marks. 

Any  person  making  inquiries  to  be  answered  in 
any  particular  number  must  send  their  request  at 
least  two  months  previous  to  the  date  of  publication 
of  that  number. 

G.  J.  M.— Sent  lead  comb.  Nov.  21st. 

M.  L.  W.— Sent  lead  comb,  21st. 

Mrs.  F.  L.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

p.  s. — Sent  hair  crimper  by  Adams's  express  21st. 

H.  W.  S.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

Mrs,  .T.  W.  E.— Sent  pattern  21st. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McE. — Sent  pattern  by  Adams's  express 
21st. 

A.  C.  McK.— Sent  hair  curling  iron  by  Adams's  ex- 
press 21st. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  B.— Sent  fan  by  Adams's  express  21st. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.— Sent  gloves  25th. 

I\rrs.  J.  E.  K.— Sent  articles  25th. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  S.— Sent  gloves  25th. 

Miss  R.  R.  S.— Sent  gloves  25th. 

Miss  M.  H.  B.— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
25th. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  C— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
25th. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  D — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
25th. 

L.  S.  H.— Sent  jewelry  by  Adams's  express  26th. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  H.— Sent  lead  comb  December  2d. 

Mrs.  L.  M.— Sent  article  2d. 

M.  M. — Sent  rubber  gloves  3d. 

Mrs,  M.  L.  M.— Sent  article  3d. 

Miss  J.  M.  E. — Sent  paper  5th, 

Miss  .T.  H.  F.— Sent  rubber  gloves  10th. 

Miss  L.  G.  W^.— Sent  rubber  gloves  10th. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  R.— Sent  crimpers  10th. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  S.— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
10th, 

Mrs,  A,  T.  S,— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
10th. 

Mrs.  W.  H,  M,,  Jr.— Sent  pattern  10th, 

Mrs.  R,  F.  L,— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  expreBS 
19th, 

W,  W.  McC— Sent  lead  comb  14th. 

E,  R,  K, — Sent  rubber  gloves  14th, 

Mrs.  A.  G.  S.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  E,  E,  W,  S,— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs,  W,  L.— Sent  patterns  14th, 

MisB  M,  C, — Sent  articles  16th. 

Miss  M.  J.  M,— Sent  pattern  17th. 

Mrs,  C,  W,  S,— Sent  hair-work  17th, 

.T,  S,  M, — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  ITth. 

G-.  Y.  o, — We  do  not  send  books  by  mail.  Address 
the  publisher, 

Irene, — 1,  Chicken  skin  gloves  are  said  to  be  good 
for  the  purpose,    2,  Yes, 

Winnie,  — Mary,  Marion,  Mcta,  iMcllie,  Naomi, 
Ruth,  Alma,  and  Myrtle, 

Mrs,  E,  C.  P,  and  Miss  A.  M,  C— Thank  you  for 
receipts, 

Jerusha  .Tunebug,— Ah,  Jerusha  !  You  that  have 
read  the  Book  for  so  many  years.  You  ask  ^Mrs. 
Hale  to  give  you  "  a  new  braiding  pattern."  AVhe.'-e 
have  your  eyes  been?  We  have  announced  in  every 
number  of  the  Book  for  years  past  (see  page  102 
.January  xiumber)  that  Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion 
Editress.  We  won't  show  her  your  letter.  We  arc 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Daft'odil  will  soon 
mal«?  her  courtesy  again  to  the  readers  of  Godey. 
We  cannot  make  out  what  book  you  allude  to. 
You  should  have  written  the  title  i)lainer. 

Malsi, — Wedding-cake  should  be  wrapped  in  white 
paper,  and  tied  with  narrow  white  satin  ribbon.  As 
to  the  other  question,  there  is  no  particular  fashion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

L.  R,  G. — Marion  Harland's  story  will  run  through 
the  whole  twelve  numbers  of  1868.  Wo  can  say  that 
it  is  the  best  story  she  has  ever  written. 
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NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will 
hereafter  execute  commissions  for  any  who  may 
desire  it,  with  the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for 
the  time  and  research  required.  Spring  and  autumn 
bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes, 
hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  mantil- 
las, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
economy  as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages 
forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
For  the  last,'distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godcy,  Esq. 

No  order  ivill  be  attended  to  mil  ess  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Ladt's  Book  has  no  interest 
in  this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  trans- 
actions ;  and  Avhether  the  person  sending  the  order 
is  or  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the 
Fashion  Editor  does  not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  possible,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and 
general  style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends 
in  choice.  Dress  goods  from  J.  F.  Hafleigh's,  or 
Ourwen  Stoddardt  ^  Brother  ;  dry  goods  of  any  kind 
from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York ;  lin- 
gerie and  lace  from  G.  AV.  Vogel's,  1016  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia ;  bonnets  from  the  most  cele- 
brated establishments ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  & 
"Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
here  govern  the  purchase  ;  therefore,  no  articles  will 
be  taken  back.  AVhen  the  goods  are  sent,  the  trans- 
action must  be  considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig.  1.— Carriage  dress  of  purple  velveteen,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  chinchilla  fur.  Gray  Astrakan  fur, 
applied  in  the  same  way  would  have  a  similar  effect. 
The  flowing  sleeves  are  lined  with  white  satin,  and 
the  close  sleeves  are  of  silk  matching  the  dress.  This 
Eedingote  form  of  dress  is  very  fashionable,  and  is 
generally  Avorn  with  a  sash.  Our  model  has  a  sash 
fastened  at  the  side  seams  of  the  waist,  which  ties 
carelessly  half  way  down  the  skirt.  It  is  of  silk, 
matching  the  velveteen.  Bonnet  of  white  uncut 
velvet,  trimmed  with  velvet  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  same  style  of  dress  could  be  made  with  black  or 
gray  Astrakan  cloth,  as  a  substitute  for  the  fur. 

Fig.  2.— Dinner  dress  of  gray  Irish  poplin,  trimmed 
with  wadded  rouleaux  of  gray  satin.  The  fancy 
basquine  is  quite  deep  at  the  back,  and  short  in  front. 
The  sash  is  of  satin,  with  the  ends  tied  in  a  large 
knot  and  finished  with  a  tassel.  Fancy  teeth,  bound 
with  satin,  finish  the  edge  of  the  dress.  The  hair  is 
rolled  from  the  face  and  done  up  in  a  fancy  chignon 
studded  with  small  scarlet  velvet  flowers. 

Fig.  3.— Bridal  dress  of  white  silk,  finished  on  the 
edge  by  a  ruffle  headed  by  lace.  The  overdress  is  of 
point  applique  lace,  made  in  sections,  and  united  by 
plaitings  of  white  crdpe.  The  corsage  is  trimmed 
with  crepe,  flov/ers,  and  lace.  The  veil  is  of  tulle, 
and  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  off  the  face 
ftfter  the  ceremony.  The  front  hair  is  dressed  in 
short  curls,  and  the  back  is  a  puffed  chignon  dressed 
rery  high  on  the  head. 

Fig.  4.— Boy's  suitof  blue  velveteen,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  grebe.  The  hat  is  also  of  velveteen,  trimmed 
with  grebe. 

Fig.  5.— Dress  of  coffee-colored  silk,  trimmed  with 
plaited  ruffles  of  the  same  and  bands  of  scarlet  velvet. 
The  corsage  is  trimmed  with  a  Marie  Antoinette 
bertha,  which  crosses  in  front  and  ties  at  the  back 
as  a  sash.    Each  breadth  of  the  dress  is  open,  and 


caught  together  at  the  lower  edge ;  a  scarf  of  the 
material  is  then  caught  in  to  give  the  dress  the  effect 
of  being  tied  together.  The  lower  skirt  is  of  scarlet 
silk,  trimmed  with  puffings.  The  hair  is  slightly 
waved,  and  dressed  in  rolls  and  curls. 

Fig.  6. — Walking  costume.— Underskirt  of  a  bril- 
liant green  silk,  trimmed  with  gray  satin.  The  over- 
dress is  of  gray  velveteen,  trimmed  with  nlaits  of 
satin.  The  sack  is  the  same.  Muff  of  vmeteen, 
edged  with  grebe.  Hat  of  gray  velvet,  bound  and 
trimmed  with  green  velvet. 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXTENSION   SHEET. 

FIKST   SIDE. 

Fig.  1. — Gored  morning  dress  of  white  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  a  blue  velvet  garniture.  Sash  of  blue 
velvet,  carelessly  knotted  at  the  side.  The  w^rapper 
is  open  in  front,  showing  a  blue  silk  petticoat. 

Figs.  2  and  3.  (Front  and  back  view).— Walking 
dress  of  Bismarck  poplin,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  a 
darker  shade.  The  overdress  is  gored  loosely,  and 
is  drawn  into  the  figure  by  a  poplin  belt  bound  with 
velvet.  The  rings  through  Avhich  the  sash  is  passed 
are  formed  of  Bismarck  velvet  studded  with  jet.  For 
home  or  evening  wear  rings  of  gilt  might  be  arranged 
in  the  same  style.  A  ring  of  velvet,  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  sash,  is  placed  on  the  belt  in  front. 
This  is  a  very  good  costume,  and  can  be  made  up 
with  trimmings  to  match,  or  of  a  contrasting  color. 
It  is  suitable  for  Winsey,  poplin,  alpaca,  silk,  or 
velveteen.  Fanqhon  bonnet  of  light  brown  velvet, 
trimmed  with  black  lace. 

Fig.  4. — Long  dress,  looped  to  simulate  a  short 
walking-dress.  Underskirt  of  black  merino,  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  Oriental  bordering.  The  upper  skirt 
is  of  poplin,  looped  according  to  directions  given  in 
the  chat  of  last  month.  The  sack  is  of  black  poplin, 
trimmed  with  very  elegant  silk  bordering  in  the 
Oriental  style. 

Fig.  5. — Dinner-dress  of  ashes  of  roses  silk,  trimmed 
with  Magenta  silk.  The  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  is 
continued  down  in  sashes  on  each  side  of  the  skirt, 
and  caught  together  by  rosettes  of  the  dress  silk. 
The  edge  of  the  skirt  is  ornamented  by  bands  of  Ma- 
genta velvet  laid  in  festoons,  and  trimmed  with  Tom 
Thumb  fringe.  A  still  more  elegant  dress  is  obtained 
by  continuing  tho  sashes  all  round,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  second  skirt.  As  the  dress  is  cut  with  a 
long  train  directly  at  the  back,  the  sashes  should  be 
graduated  in  length. 

SECOND   SIDE. 

Fig.  1.— Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  a  heavy 
gold  cord,  and  trimmed  with  a  bird  of  Paradise.  The 
lace  and  streamers  are  of  gold  spotted  with  black. 
It  is  only  suitable  for  evening  or  carriage  wear. 

Fig.  2.— Bonnet  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  a 
barbe  of  blonde  lace  caught  in  front  and  at  the  back 
by  roses.  The  strings  are  of  satin.  This  is  a  very 
good  model  for  amateur  milliners,  as  it  is  very  easily 
made  up,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pretty.  A  scarf 
of  tulle  arranged  in  the  same  style  would  be  very 
light  and  graceful. 

Fig.  3.— Bonnet  of  light  green  velvet,  trimmed  with 
stars  of  gold.  The  strings  are  of  green  velvet,  fast- 
ened under  the  chin  with  gold  stars. 

Fig.  4.— Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a 
cord  of  gold  and  black  lace  worked  with  gold.  The 
drops  are  of  jet  and  gold.  A  pink  rose,  with  foliage 
of  black  velvet  veined  with  gold,  is  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  bonnet. 

Fig.  5.— The  Etoilo  paletcit  can  be  made  of  cloth  or 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  braid  or  jet  gimp.  It  is 
cut  slightly  to  tho  figure,  and  if  desired  can  be  tied 
in  at  the  back  with  a  ribbon  sash. 


FASHIONS. 
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Fig.  6.— The  Marguerite  palet6t  is  of  Bismarck 
velvet  cloth,  trimmed  with  satin  pipings  and  large 
satin  buttons.  This  design  is  also  suitable  for  velvet, 
silk,  or  poplin. 

Fig.  7.— The  Navarre.  This  new  and  pretty  model 
is  of  blue  velveteen,  trimmed  with  blue  twisted 
fringe,  blue  tassels,  and  fancy  ornaments  formed  of 
blue  cord. 

Fig.  8.— The  Lorraine  wrap  is  of  gray  cloth,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  satin  of  a  darker  shade  and  gray  twisted 
fringe.    This  model  would  look  well  in  poplin  or  reps. 

Fig.  9. — The  Anjou  sacque  is  of  black  velvet,  richly 
ornamented  with  satin  pipings,  crochet,  medallion, 
and  Lice. 

Fig.  10.— The  Henriette  is  of  purple  velvet  cloth, 
trimmed  with  bands  of  black  braid,  jet  fringe,  and 
jet  buttons. 

Fig.  11 — Sack  of  heavy  white  cloth,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  black  velvet  and  large  velvet  buttons.  It 
is  suitable  for  a  walking  sack  for  a  Miss,  or  a  car- 
riage wrap  for  a  married  lady. 

Fig.  12. — Bodice  of  white  muslin ;  the  fronts  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  are  covered  with  white 
guipure  tulle,  trimmed  with  lace  and  strips  of  colored 
satin  ribbon.  The  waistband,  of  ribbon  "dged  with 
lace,  is  fastened  under  a  lace  rosette. 

Fig.  13. — A  novelty  for  the  ladies.  This  novel  pet- 
ticoat is  gored  tightly  in  front,  but  gathered  in  the 
back.  When  desired  for  a  walking  dress,  it  is  worn 
without  the  flounce.  For  a  trained  skirt  the  flounce 
is  buttoned  on,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  hang  of  the 
dress.  The  material  is  white  skirting,  trimmed  with 
cord  covered  with  black  silk. 

Fig.  14. — Petticoat  for  a  very  young  infant.  It  is 
of  flannel,  caught  together  at  the  lower  edge  by  but- 
tons and  buttonholes.  It  is  tied  all  the  way  up 
the  side  of  the  skirt  and  body  with  narrow  tape 
strings. 

Fig.  15. — Fancy  suit  for  a  little  girl.  Underskirt 
of  white  merino,  trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a  deep 
plaiting  strapped  with  black  velvet  studded  with 
mother  of  pearl  buttons.  The  overdress  is  of  blue 
silk,  trimmed  on  the  edge  and  on  eacli  seam  with 
black  velvet  studded  with  buttons. 

Figs.  16  and  17.— Dress  for  a  little  girl  from  three 
to  five  years.  Front  and  back  view.  This  frock  is 
made  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with  red  worsted  braid  ; 
it  is  cut  out  in  deep  scallops  along  the  sides  of  the 
skirt,  in  front,  round  the  bottom,  and  round  the 
sleeves.  The  bodice  is  plaited  in  front  and  in  the 
back.  The  waistband  is  fastened  behind  with  two 
lappets.  The  scallops  are  bound  with  worsted  braid, 
and  the  frock  is  further  trimmed  with  a  pattern  in 
narrower  braid.  White  pearl  buttons  are  all  the 
way  down  the  front. 


CHITCHAT 

ON  FASHIONS  rOK  FEBRUARY. 

The  most  notable  event  of  recent  date  is  the  mar- 
riage of  the  G-rand  Duchess  Olga  Constantinovna, 
niece  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  with  George  I.,  King 
of  Greece.  This  sumptuous  aflTair  was  solemnized  in 
the  Imperial  chapel  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  attended 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Empress,  who  was  excluded  by  the 
rigorous  laws  of  etiquette  pertaining  to  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  which  only  allow  the  presence  of 
the  Empress  at  the  marriage  of  her  children.  The 
ceremony  was  first  performed  with  all  the  pomp  of 
the  Greek  service,  and  must  have  presented  a  strik- 
ingly effective  tableau.  The  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  elegant  toilettes,  tlie 
vast  amount  of  jewels,  the  brilliant  uniforms,  and 
the  lights  of  thousands  of  wax  candles  playing  over 
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the  doors  and  balustrades  of  the  iconostas  covered 
with  precious  metals.  The  king  being  a  Lutheran, 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  again  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  simple  rites  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
interesting  part  of  the  affair  to  the  ladies,  the  toilette 
of  the  youthful  bride,  we  will  now  detail. 

The  dress  was  of  silver  cloth  magnificently  bro- 
caded with  botiquets  of  silver  standing  in  high  relief. 
It  was  buttoned  from  the  throat  to  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  with  diamond  buttons.  A  wide  sasli  of  silver 
brocade  trimmed  with  rich  lace  and  studded  with 
diamonds,  fell  over  the  back  of  the  dress.  The  cor- 
sage was  ornamented  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  a 
plastron  of  diamonds,  and  from  her  shoulders  fell  a 
manteau  de  cour,  or  train  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with 
ermine.  The  coiffure  was  a  coronet  of  gold,  and  a 
very  elegant  comb  studded  with  diamonds  which 
caught  the  rich  veil  of  delicate  point  lace.  The  ear- 
rings, and  necklace,  and  bracelets,  were  composed 
entirely  of  diamonds.  The  bride's  mother,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Constantine,  wore  a  dress  of  silver  brocade, 
ornamented  with  bands  of  crimson  velvet  arranged 
on  each  side  of  the  front  breadth,  and  separated  by 
bands  of  cloth  of  gold  worked  with  precious  stones. 
The  corsage  was  trimmed  with  ermine  and  precious 
stones. 

A  novel  and  effective  dress,  lately  worn  by  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  was  of  very  heavy  white  satin,  em- 
broidered with  flies  formed  of  the  metallic-tinted 
wings  of  the  humming-bird,  Avith  heads  of  gold  and 
eyes  of  jewels.  The  necklace  was  formed  of  emeralds 
and  gold  bees,  and  the  coiffure  consisted  of  a  bandeau 
of  diamonds  and  emeralds,  with  a  tiny  humming-bird 
nestling  in  the  curls  at  the  side.  Bandeaux  of  gilt 
caught  at  the  side  by  a  fancy  gilt  or  pearl  ornament, 
or  a  humming-bird,  are  exceedingly  fashionable. 
They  encircle  the  chignon,  or  are  used  as  ornaments 
for  bonnets. 

A  very  elegant  piece  of  jewelry,  lately  presented  by 
M.  Haussman  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  a 
brooch  representing  the  arms  of  the  city,  which  are 
partly  gules  and  azure.  The  azure  is  in  sapphires, 
and  the  gules  in  rubies  ;  the  vessel,  emblematic  of  Zo 
helle  ville,  is  entirely  of  diamonds. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  toilettes  which 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  inexpensive. 

From  a  celebrated  Parisian  establishment  we  have 
a  dress  of  black  gros  grain  made  with  short  skirt,  cut 
straight  in  the  back,  rounded  off  at  the  sides,  and 
sloping  down  into  a  deep  point  in  front.  It  is  bor- 
dered with  two  rouleaux  of  blue  satin,  and  edged 
with  a  row  of  jet  passementerie,  finished  off  with 
little  grelots  or  drops  of  blue  silk.  The  sash  is 
trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  satin,  and  passed  through 
rings  of  blue  velvet  studded  with  jet.  The  under- 
skirt is  of  rich  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  four  narrow 
ruffles  edged  with  Tom  Thumb  fringe. 

The  most  approved  method  for  making  up  the  rou- 
leaux, now  so  much  in  vogue  for  the  trimming  of 
dresses,  is  as  follows  :  Take  two  thicknesses  of  wad- 
ding, fold  90  they  meet  in  the  centre,  which  will 
make  four  layers  of  wadding,  then  cover  with  bias 
strips  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet.  When  completed,  the 
rouleaux  vary  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  width. 

A  very  novel  decoration  for  a  black  silk  iress  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  rouleau  covered  with  speckled  gray 
silk  coiled  round  the  dress  to  represent  a  serpent. 
The  head  is  of  black  velvet,  with  beads  for  eyes. 
The  corsage  is  ornamented  with  four  serpents — the 
heads  forming  epaulettes,  and  the  tails  forming  a 
knot  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  dress. 

Narrow  trimmings  of  all  colors  are  now  Aroven  to 
represent  satin  pipings ;  they  are  more  durable  than 
the  made  pipings,  and  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 
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A  very  good  style  of  short  dress  is  gored  to  fit  the 
figure  very  loosely,  aad  is  then  caught  in  to  the  waist 
by  a  ribbon  sash  ornamented  by  velvet  rings. 

Fancy  ranges  free  in  respect  to  trimmings  ;  rarely 
do  we  sec  two  costumes  alike,  and  some  of  the  most 
effective  trimmings  are  formed  of  narrow  gimj)  or 
braid. 

Walking  dresses  are  frequently  madef  available  for 
other  purposes  by  the  addition  of  a  train,  which  is 
plaited  on  to  a  band  at  the  waist,  and  buttons  down 
the  side  seams.  Another  style  is  arranged  as  the 
petticoat  on  the  extension  sheet.  Fig.  13.  The  flounce 
may  either  match  or  be  of  a  contrasting  color. 

Hoop  skirts  are  also  made  Avith  removable  trails, 
which  render  them  suitable  for  walking  or  evening 
wear. 

Irish  poplins  are  much  in  favor,  and,  in  the  light 
evening  tints,  have  all  the  effect  of  a  very  heavy 
corded  silk.  The  white  ones  are  especially  elegant, 
and  are  highly  approved  of  for  wedding  toilettes.  Be- 
sides the  plain  white  poplins,  we  see  white  grounds 
with  wide  ribbon,  like  stripes  of  cherry,  green,  or 
violet. 

Oriental  bordering  is  very  much  admired  as  a  trim- 
ming ;  it  is  a  silk  braid  or  rich  ribbon  of  brilliant  color- 
ing, woven  in  the  Oriental  style.  We  have  lately  seen 
this  trimming  very  tastefully  arranged  on  a  black 
silk  walking  dress  and  a  white  alpaca  morning  robe, 
and  pronounce  it  quite  distingue.  It  is  also  much 
used  on  opera  cloaks. 

The  Matelot  collar  is  still  worn,  and  sometimes 
made  of  striped  material.  A  novelty  is  the  buckled 
collar  of  j9i(zue  or  linen  quilted ;  one  of  the  ends  in 
front  buckles  over  like  a  belt.  Most  of  the  collars 
are  quite  small ;  linen  ornamented  with  Cluny  or 
embroidery  is  in  high  vogue.  It  is  said  that  Cluny 
has  had  its  day,  and  is  to  be  replaced  by  Vandyke 
point,  a  new  lace  lately  brought  out  in  England.  It 
is  stiffer  than  Oluny ;  the  outlines  of  the  patterns  are 
well  defined,  the  color  is  good,  and  it  promises  dura- 
bility. 

Sashes  continue  to  be  the  rage ;  if  the  walking 
dress  is  of  two  colors,  the  sash  is  the  color  of  the 
lower  skirt.  The  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  sash 
is  of  black  velvet  edged  with  a  fine  gold  cord,  and 
finished  with  a  very  elegant  but  delicate  gold  fringe. 
Half  way  down  the  skirt  the  sash  is  caught  by  a 
harj),  formed  of  gilt  very  elegantly  ornamented.  An- 
chors, yachts,  arrows,  horseshoes,  and  numerous 
other  devices  are  employed  as  ornaments  for  sashes. 

Within  a  few  Aveeks  goods  have  fallen  greatly  in 
price.  Cloths  have  been  reduced  two,  three,  and  four 
dollars  a  yard.  Silks  from  seventy-five  to  a  dollar  on 
the  yard.  Mo  ires  can  now  be  had  as  low  as  $4  75  a  yard. 
Poplins  of  good  appearance  and  very  suitable  for 
walking  suits  may  be  purchased  for  CO  cents  a  yard, 
and  very  elegant  quality  can  be  obtained  for  $2  10 
a  yard.  Yard  wide  muslins  have  been  reduced  to  12 
cents,  and  for  the  same  money  calicoes  of  good  de- 
signs and  colors  can  be  had. 

At  the  Terry  establishment.  New  York,  we  find  a 
variety  of  pretty  novelties  ;  the  newest  fur  collar  is 
rather  small,  slightly  pointed  in  front,  and  at  the 
back  has  a  tail  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Muffs 
are  frequently  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
cloak,  or  ot  Astrakan  edged  with  a  long  fleecy  fringe. 
In  fancy  muff's  we  see  a  charming  little  affair  of 
ermine  tastefully  lined,  which  opens  at  the  back  dis- 
closing a  shopping  wallet  intended  for  small  parcels. 
These  muffs  are  made  up  in  various  styles,  some  in 
the  form  of  a  travelling  bag,  others  like  a  round 
muff  with  a  gilt  or  colored  handle.  Persiani  and  As- 
trakan, now  so  much  admired,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  each  other ;  the  latter  has  short  rings  and 
is  less  expensive  than  the  Persiani,  which  has  long 


silky  curls.  The  Astrakan  fur  is  obtained  from  a 
sheep  found  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  empire  ; 
the  black  wool  is  from  the  full-grown  animal,  and 
the  gray  is  taken  from  the  young  lamb  as  soon  as  it 
is  born.  The  head,  so  often  used  on  Astrakan  muffs, 
and  thought  by  many  persons  to  be  the  real  head  of 
the  animal,  is  manufactured.  Various  imitations 
of  these  furs  are  made  in  cloth,  which  are  very  desir- 
able both  for  trimmings,  wraps,  and  muffs.  Mink  fur 
ranks  very  high,  the  value  of  the  article  being  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  dark  stripes  v/hich  determine 
the  number  of  skins  used  in  the  composition  of  it. 
Seal  and  otter  sets  are  considered  quite  elegant ; 
they  are  dyed  of  a  dark  chestnut  brown,  and  are  of  a 
ckinchilla-like  softness.  They  are  made  up  into 
sacks,  muffs,  collars,  hats,  and  portemonnaies.  Some 
are  perfectly  plain,  and  finished  with  a  rich  quilted 
lining ;  others  have  a  border  composed  of  mink  tails, 
others  again  are  trimmed  with  insertings  or  bands 
of  seal-skin  of  the  original  color,  which  is  a  yellow- 
ish gray.  The  hats  are  generally  of  the  turban  shape, 
ornamented  with  sprays  of  flowers  formed  of  rich 
brown  feathers.  Others  have  the  crown  of  velvet 
and  the  band  of  seal  or  otter  skin,  and  are  trimmed 
with  short.,-")rigbt  feathers.  Russian  sable,  though 
the  most  i  '  ".  is  not  in  our  estimation  the  most 
beautiful  fi  .  -li  ^-^ir  is  long  and  dark,  and  when 
thickly  interspersed  with  Avhite  hairs  is  considered 
the  most  valuable.  Grebe  is  very  fashionable  for 
muffs,  collars,  and  cuffs,  but  has  not  succeeded  as  a 
trimming  in  this  country  except  for  children.  A  set 
of  Grebe,  consisting  of  muff,  collar,  cuffs,  and  feather, 
which  could  be  obtained  abroad  for  tv/elve  dollars 
in  gold,  would  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  cost  at 
least  sixty. 

Every  variety  of  palctdt  is  worn.  The  sack  shape 
prevails,  though  subject  to  many  modifications ;  some 
are  open  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  bordered  with 
bands  of  fur  or  Astrakan  cloth.  They  are  caught  to 
the  waist  by  a  sash  knotted  at  the  side.  A  very  de- 
sirable article  is  a  reversible  sack,  one  side  a  rough 
black  cloth,  the  other  scarlet.  This  is  double- 
breasted,  can  button  tightly  to  the  throat  or  show 
revers  of  scarlet  cloth  over  the  black.  For  evening 
or  carriage  wear  it  may  be  turned  to  present  a  scar- 
let coat  buttoned  to  the  throat,  or  if  two  or  three  of 
the  upper  buttons  are  unfastened  it  turns  over  form- 
ing revers  of  black  on  the  scarlet  cloth.  The  sam« 
style  of  wrap  is  made  in  fur  and  cloth,  the  fur  turning 
upon  the  cloth  and  forming  a  band.  The  Eediagote, 
or  tight-fitting  paletdt,  is  quite  long,  and  buttons 
slantways  down  the  skirt,  and  is  worn  with  a  wide 
sash  tied  at  the  back. 

In  bonnets  we  find  nothing  particularly  novel ; 
they  are  generally  of  velvet,  trimmed  with  satin  and 
flowers.  A  very  good  model  is  of  black  velvet 
trimmed  on  the  front  with  an  aigrette  of  gilt  wheat- 
cars.  A  scarf  of  black  lace  studded  with  gold  passes 
over  the  bonnet  and  fastens  beneath  the  chin,  with  a 
few  corn  flowers  formed  of  spun  gold.  Very  many 
are  covered  with  dew-drop  tulle  matching  the  bonnet 
in  shade.  Wide  gilt  braids  and  stiff  bands  of  gilt 
resembling  lace  are  used  both  for  outside  and  inside 
decorations  of  bonnets.  Jet  diadems  and  wreaths 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  also  for  clasping  the 
chignon. 

In  warm  gloves  we  find  white  and  colored  cloth 
elegantly  finished  with  chain  stitching  and  tipped 
with  fur,  also  silk  gloves  of  the  brilliant  Capucinc 
or  Nasturtium  color  with  fleecy  lining.  The  most 
desirable  shades  for  kid  gloves  are  Bismarck,  Met- 
ternich  green,  gold,  and  Capucine. 

Hats  arc  worn  by  old  and  young.  The  latest 
novelty  is  a  hat  of  Russian  leather,  trimmed  with 
velvet  of  the  same  shade.  Fashion. 
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INITIAL  LETTERS  FOR  MARKING. 


NEW  STYLE   OF  TIDY. 


This  very  useful  and  ornamental  little  article  can  be  made  of  flat  braid,  or  of  bands  of  Nansouk  muslin 
(•'It  the  Btrnijrht  way  of  the  mntorial,  and  folded  in  four.  The  bands  are  then  liirhtly  embroidered  uitli 
(•  'lored  silk  or  working  cotton,  and  plnlted  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  In  order  to  have  the  design  even 
11  IS  necess'iry  to  cut  n  ])icce  ot  stitf  pMiier  of  the  desired  size,  and  thou  baste  the  strips  on  at  even  distances. 
I  Jie  edge  is  formed  of  braid  or  muslin  laid  in  points. 
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PHEMIE  ROWLAND. 

BY   MARION   HARLAND, 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Mrs.  Rowland  had  a  headache  ;  Charlotte 
■was  wearied  by  her  day's  work,  and  had  gone 
to  bed  ;  Olive  was  busy,  to-morrow  being  baking 
day.  The  trio  in  the  parlor  were,  therefore, 
uninterrupted  by  the  introduction  of  incongru- 
ous elements  into  their  harmonious  councils, 
and  time  flew  faster  than  any  of  them  had  any 
idea  of. 

Mr.  Hart,  as  was  proper,  was  the  first  to 
bethink  himself  that  his  call  might  be  unrea- 
sonably long.  His  start  of  dismay,  when  the 
nearest  church-clock  tolled  the  hour  of  ten,  was 
unfeigned,  but  it  made  Phemie  smile,  and  was, 
moreover,  A^ery  subtle  flattery  to  her  colloquial 
talents. 

*'  Try  to  forgive  me,  Albert !"  begged  the  de- 
linquent. "  If  you  have  a  relapse,  I  shall  find 
it  more  difficult  to  get  my  own  pardon  for  my 
thoughtlessness — my  disregard  of  your  comfort 
and  health.  Why  didn't  you  send  me  away  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago.  Miss  Rowland  ?" 

AVhile  Albert  replied  with  hospitable  warmth 
that  the  visit  had  seemed  to  him  short  as  it  was 
delightful,  and  that  he  should  be  the  better,  not 
the  worse  for  it,  Phemie  took  a  good  look  at  the 
tall  figure,  bending  toward  the  recumbent  in- 
valid. He  was  not  regularly  handsome,  al- 
though she  had  thought  him  so,  at  the  earliest 
glance.  In  stature,  he  was  commanding,  and 
he  carried  himself  well ;  his  hair  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  black ;  his  forehead  high,  but  some- 
what narrow  across  the  temples  ;  his  eyes  dark- 
gray,  and  bright  or  languishing  as  the  lashes 
lifted  or  drooped ;  his  mouth  was  small — too 
small  for  manly  beauty,  and  overhung  by  a 
neatly-trimmed  moustache,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  his  retreating  chin  was  skilfully 
lessened  by  the  sweeping  beard,  which,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  was  his  favorite  vanity.    His  long 


white  fingers  caressed  it  when  he  listened  and 
when  he  laughed  ;  pulled  at  it  when  he  was 
perplexed  or  deeply  thoughtful.  If  his  portrait 
only  had  been  exhibited  to  Phemie,  she  would 
have  criticized  sharply  the  defects  of  his  phy- 
siognomy. Seen  in  the  light  of  his  kindly 
downward  smile  upon  the  suffering  boy,  the 
weariness  of  whose  darkened  hours  he  had 
solaced  by  sympathy  and  genial  companion- 
ship, and  while  the  recollection  of  his  agreeable 
converse  was  fresh  in  her  memory,  she  decided 
anew  that  he  was  better  than  handsome ;  that 
he  had  the  unmistakable  air  of  a  well-bred  and 
highly-cultivated  gentleman,  and  that  he  was 
all  he  appeared  to  be — and  more. 

"If  you  are  not  injured  by  my  selfish  indis- 
cretion of  to-night,  you  will  let  me  come  again, 
will  you  not?"  he  said,  in  bidding  Albert 
"Good-night."  "I  shall  please  myself  by 
sending  you  '  Calaynos'  to-morrow,  Miss  Row- 
land. I  don't  ask  you  to  read  it  aloud  to  your 
brother,  but  I  am  grievously  mistaken  if  you 
do  not  find,  here  and  there,  passages  you  will 
be  unwilling  to  enjoy  alone.  For  your  especial 
delectation,  Albert,  I  shall  slip  into  the  pack- 
age of  books  a  volume  of  essays — Christopher 
North's.  They  will  help  you  get  rid  of  the  long 
evenings.  If  I  can  steal  an  hour  or  two  per 
week,  I  want  to  read  certain  of  these  papers  to 
you  myself.     I  shall  mark  them  in  the  book." 

"Isn't  he  splendid?"  Albert  broke  forth, 
when  he  had  gone. 

"  H(;  is  very  pleasant. "  Phemie  was  ashamed 
when  she  had  used  the  tame  ])hi-ase.  Since  she 
had  taken  real  and  lively  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  their  new  acquaintance,  why  shouldn't  she 
say  as  much?  Mr.  Hart  was  no  more  to  her 
than  an  entertaining  man,  and  a  man  was  a 
being  to  be  discussed  as  freely  as  any  other 
specimen  of  animated  nature — that  was — by  a 
sensible  woman.  She  said  out  her  next  thought 
openly,  as  an  amnule  for  her  disingenuousness, 
"It  would  be  nice  to  have  him  for  a  frequent 
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visitor,  wouldn't  it,  dear?  We  should  derive 
improvement  as  well  as  enjoyment  from  the 
association."  She  withheld  the  swift  after  re- 
flection. "  But  that  is  a  thing  we  have  no  right 
to  expect.  He  comes  now  out  of  pity  for  Al- 
bert. The  probability  is  that  we  shall  see  no- 
thing more  of  him  after  his  next  visit — if,  indeed, 
he  should  remember  to  call  again.  Heigh-ho ! 
tliis  evening's  episode  has  been  a  green  and 
gladsome  spot  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where 
little  water  is!" 

Albert,  too,  was  silent  for  a  minute.  **Phe- 
mie,  darling !"  he  said,  then.  "  What  have  you 
on,  to-night?" 

"The  old  Nankeen,  Bertie!  the  Inevitable, 
you  know!"  She  strove  to  say  it  gayly,  but 
the  striving  was  palpable.  She  had  not  thought 
once  of  her  attire  while  Mr.  Hart  stayed,  but 
the  sense  of  its  homeliness — its  positive  shabbi- 
ness  and  unsuitableness  to  the  season,  fell  sud- 
denly upon  her  at  her  brother's  query,  together 
with  the  impression  of  elegant  neatness  her  late 
visitor's  dress  conveyed  to  all  who  saw  him. 
The  boy's  mouth  changed  from  its  musing 
smile.  "Why  do  you  ask?"  his  sister  re- 
sumed, not  without  hope  that  his  answer  would 
contradict  her  uncomfortable  misgivings. 

"Oh,  I  merely  wanted  to  picture  to  myself 
how  you  look.  You  are  beautiful  in  any  dress, 
let  it  be  ermine,  velvet,  or  calico.  You  are 
always  my  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.  And 
Mr.  Hart  has  too  much  good  sense  to  care  for 
fine  clothes." 

Phemie  seemed  to  arouse  herself  from  a  be- 
witching dream.  "He  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
Bertie,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  what  I 
wear— I— a  girl  so  far  removed  from  the  circle  of 
his  intimates,  that  the  assumption  of  their  man- 
ners and  dress  would  be  ridiculous.  While  we 
retain  our  self-respect,  we  are  sure  of  not  being 
despised  by  him.  As  a  means  to  gaining  this 
end,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  and  we  working-people— daj^-la- 
borers." 

"Labor  is  honorable!"  asserted  Albert, 
quickly. 

"Very  true,  dear!  But  the  comprehen- 
sions of  many  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  truth. 
And  prejudice  is  mighty,  even  in  enlightened 
minds." 

"/  don't  comprehend  what  you  are  hinting 
at !"  said  the  boy,  with  an  uneasy  twist  upon 
his  pillow. 

"No?  I  do  not  myself — very  clearly.  Per- 
haps at  the  prejudices  of  doctors  and  nurses  in 
favor  of  early  hours  and  obedience  to  their  re- 
gimen on  the  part  of  their  patients,"  was  Phe- 
mie's  laughing  reply. 

Miss  Darcy  was  hard  at  work  in  her  office  on 
a  blustering  March  day.  She  was  a  woman 
forty  years  of  age,  tall  and  spare,  after  the 
generally  received  type  of  middle-aged  maiden 


ladies,  and  in  the  peculiar  costume  she  had 
adopted,  she  looked  taller  and  thinner  than 
she  really  was.  Her  dress  was  a  mixed  gray 
worsted  material,  the  waist  made  up  without 
trimming  or  padding ;  the  skirt  gored — it  was 
before  the  trim  "Gabrielle"  came  into  vogue, 
and  she  claimed  the  patent — and  hoopless,  when 
every  woman  in  town,  who  had  the  slightest 
regard  for  her  appearance,  wore  hoops  nine  feet 
in  circumference.  Her  gray  hair — still  soft  and 
abundant— was  brushed  back  d  la  Chinoise,  a 
style  affected  at  that  date  by  few  excepting 
very  pretty  young  girls  whose  faces  could  bear 
any  style  of  coiffure,  and  twisted  into  a  hard 
"  club"  at  the  back  of  her  head,  that  would  not 
come  down  until  such  time  as  she  should  be 
ready  for  bed.  One  hairdressing  sufficed  for 
her  day.  She  had  no  time  to  waste  upon  tri- 
vial pursuits,  for  Miss  Darcy  was  a  woman  of 
business.  True  to  her  habits  of  system  and 
oi'der,  her  apparel  and  every  part  of  her  room 
were  clean  and  neatly  arranged.  Not  an  atom 
of  dust ;  no  straggling  ends  of  ribbon  or  tape ; 
no  littering  papers  were  visible  about  her  per- 
son or  floor,  her  table,  and  shelves.  All  were 
light  and  tidy,  that  her  work  might  progress 
without  let  or  hindrance,  after  it  had  fairly 
commenced.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an 
utter  destitution  of  ornament  in  her  surround- 
ings, seldom  seen  in  men's  offices  and  counting- 
rooms.  Her  books — and  these  were  numerous 
— were  in  plain,  serviceable  bindings,  and 
packed  in  solid  rows  upon  shelves  of  unpainted 
wood,  lining  thi*ee  sides  of  the  room,  and  pro- 
tected by  glass  sliding-doors,  like  window- 
sashes.  An  oil-cloth  covered  the  floor ;  the 
chairs  were  of  yellow  wood — backs  and  seats — 
even  the  revolving  office-chair  in  which  she  sat 
at  an  oaken  desk  of  the  sternest  and  most  un- 
compromising pattern,  if  we  except  one  higher 
and  narrower,  set  between  the  windows,  at 
which  Miss  Darcy  stood  to  write  when  she  was 
tired  of  sitting. 

A  tyro  in  Lavater's  art  could  not  have  mis- 
taken her  for  a  genius,  after  a  study  of  her 
visage.  The  keen  blue  eye  ;  rounded  forehead, 
ridged  only,  and  that  not  strongly,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  perceptive  organs ;  the  straight 
nose  and  somewhat  prominent  mouth  told  of 
fair  intellectual  abilities  ;  of  great  quickness  of 
observation  and  vivacity  of  thought,  and  upon 
CA'ery  feature  was  stamped  her  pre-eminent 
trait,  energy — indomitable,  not  spasmodic,  cou- 
pled with  sanguine  courage  that  feared  and 
faltered  at  nothing. 

She  had  begun  her  career  in  life  with  the  re- 
solve to  be,  and  to  accomplish  something  for 
herself,  outside  the  beaten  track  allotted  by 
custom  to  womankind.  Circumstances  favor- 
ing the  development  of  her  original  design,  slie 
had  worked  her  way  up  to  a  creditable  position 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  honored  mental  indus- 
try and  pure  philanthropy,  and  earned  for 
herself,  with  the  masses,  the  title  of  "  a  strong- 
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minded  woman" — "female,"  Seth  Mandell,  as 
one  of  said  masses,  designated  her.  She  was 
emphatically  a  humanitarian,  and  having  a 
bias  for  reforms,  she  had  been  a  woman  of  war 
from  her  youth  Tip.  There  was  no  warmer  or 
larger  heart  under  the  silken  bodice  of  the 
gentlest  mother  in  the  land  than  throbbed  in 
her  corsetless  bosom ;  no  more  fervent  prayer 
reached  the  ear  of  the  All-Father,  whom  she 
worshipped  with  the  hearty  guilelessness  of  a 
child,  than  ascended,  in  ever-biirning  incense, 
from  her  soul,  for  the  happiness  of  her  kind. 
To  accomplish  this— her  chief  aim  in  life— she 
spent  and  was  spent.  To  succor  the  poor  and 
needy ;  to  convince  the  erring  of  misdeed,  and 
lead  him  to  the  light ;  to  right  the  wronged,  and 
uproot  the  evil  that  had  wrought  his  ruin  ;  in  a 
word,  to  live  out,  in  its  full  and  glorious  signi- 
ficance, the  Rule  of  rules,  which — if  all  endea- 
vored to  obey  it  as  she  did — would  do  away 
with  the  need  of  other  statutes  and  statute- 
books  ;  this  was  her  purpose,  high  and  fixed,  the 
miission  to  which  she  deemed  herself  solemnly 
set  apart  by  Providence  not  to  be  misread,  and 
she  wrought  at  it  mightily,  and,  as  was  her 
nature,  hopefully. 

I  am  not  affirming  that  it  was  other  than  a 
rank  and  superfluous  off"shoot  of  a  principle  in 
itself  worthy  of  all  commendation,  that  made 
Miss  Darcy  an  advocate  of  the  equal  rights  of 
her  sex  with  man.  I  do  admit  that  she  was 
led  by  her  zeal — mistaken  or  legitimate — into 
injudicious  declarations  on  this  head ;  that 
many  of  her  schemes  were  proven  to  be 
Utopian  and  Quixotic,  and  her  positions  to  be 
untenable,  unless  at  a  cost  prudent  people 
would  hesitate  to  pay — namely,  a  tearing-down, 
melting  over,  and  making  up  again  into  an  en- 
tirely new  shape,  the  structure  of  the  laws  and 
society  of  the  present  day.  I  must  regret, 
furthermore,  as  a  candid  historian,  that  her 
energy  and  philanthropy  combined  to  war 
against  her  adoption  of  the  time-honored  and 
certainly  safe  maxim,  "Festina  lente."  Nor 
do  I  deny  that  if  she  had  looked  before  she 
leaped  into  the  arena  of  public  conflict,  she 
might  have  remembered  another  valuable  scrap 
of  common  sense,  to  the  eflect  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  best  way  to  convert  even  so  hard- 
hearted a  wretch  as  a  confirmed  and  masculine 
man  is  not  to  begin  by  knocking  him  down. 
Again,  dealing  still  in  generalities,  I  may  sug- 
gest that  most  men  are  not  fond  of  being 
knocked  down,  and  that,  unless  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,  a  reformer  does  not  ingratiate 
himself  into  their  confidence  and  good- will  by 
a  tremendous  display  of  this  sort  of  moral 
pugilism. 

Maybe  Miss  Darcy  had  not  looked.  It  is 
certain  she  had  leaped.  And  she  did  it  with  a 
spring  and  vehemence  that  sent  the  feeble- 
minded scattering  to  the  right  and  left,  like 
flocks  of  aft'righted  and  aftronted  geese,  and 
rallied  the  valorous  custodians  of  ancient  usages 


and  landmarks  into  a  phalanx  of  resistance  to 
new  measures  and  pestilent  radicals.  Especi- 
ally, women's  rights  radicals.  With  the  bachelor 
of  Tarsus  as  their  fuglelnan — an  honorable  gen- 
tleman, by  the  way,  whose  few  remarks  touch- 
ing the  expediency  of  women's  learning  of  their 
husbands  at  home  (presupposing,  mark  you  I 
that  their  husbands  knew  enough  to  teach 
them),  their  wearing  their  hair  long,  and  sul)- 
mitting  themselves  to  their  Christian  lords 
(and  such  are  worthy  of  all  deference  and 
honor),  whose  three  or  four  brief  deliverances 
on  this  subject,  I  say,  have  been  handled  and 
twisted  in  a  style  he  little  anticipated  when  he 
penned  them,  with  these  mottoes  upon  their 
banners,  they  assembled  on  their  side  over- 
whelming odds  of  respectability  and  piety. 
Secure  in  numbers  and  the  prestige  of  honored 
customs,  they  hurled  defiance  at  the  aggressor 
— defiance  which  would  have  been  both  irra- 
tional and  insolent,  had  those  who  employed 
this  means  of  warfare  been  less  sensible  and 
respectable. 

If,  in  the  name  of  industrious  wives  with 
starving  children  and  drunken  husbands  ;  of 
widows,  who,  their  lords  having  died  intestate, 
saw  their  ample  dowries  parcelled  out  among 
rapacious  and  unfriendly  relatives-in-law,  our 
reformer  assailed  the  property-laws  of  her 
native  State,  and  of  most  other  States,  for  that 
matter,  as  oppressive  and  iniquitous,  her  oppo- 
nents inquired,  sometimes  piously,  sometimes 
profanely,  what  under  heaven  was  left  for  a 
woman  to  desire,  if  she  were  once  enriched  by 
the  possession  of  a  husband?  Of  course,  all 
that  she  had  and  all  she  was,  became,  abso- 
lutely, and  beyond  recall,  his,  from  the  hour, 
when,  in  words  of  man's  making,  he  vowed  at 
the  altar  to  endow  her  with  all  his  worldly 
goods.  As  Saxe  wickedly  and  wittily  re- 
marks : — 

"Once  born  in  Boston,  need  no  second  birth," 
So,  once  married,  women  need  no  other  wealth. 

If— and  upon  this  section  of  her  bill  of  rights 
Miss  Darcy  was  "terrific" — said  the  aforesaid 
weak  and  strong,  in  chorus — if  she  demanded 
other  avenues  of  honorable  labor  for  women 
than  the  crowded  lanes  in  which  they  were 
beaten  down  by  competition,  until  the  weary 
day  was  too  short  in  which  to  earn  the  pittance 
that  was  to  buy  bread  for  crying  babes  and 
superannuated  parents ;  if  she  pealed  a  war-cry 
that  shot  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  as 
she  bowed  her  contracted  chest,  curved  spine, 
and  dimming  eyes  over  the  pyramid  of  copy- 
books and  exercises  left  upon  her  desk  at  the 
close  of  her  day's  labor  among  classes  men  had 
not  the  patience  or  tact  to  instruct ;  that  quick- 
ened the  numbed  feet  of  the  saleswoman,  for- 
bidden to  rest  there,  or  lessen  the  sickening 
pain  in  her  back  by  sitting  down  for  one  instant 
for  six,  or  it  might  be  twelve  hours,  on  a 
stretch  ;  tliat  nerved  the  cramped  fingers  of  the 
copyist,  whose  chirograiihy  was  pronounced 
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legible  as  a  man's,  and  more  rapid  ;  if  employ- 
ers frowned  and  stormed,  and  operatives  dared 
be  glad  at  sound  of  her  fearless,  "Men's 
"Wages  for  Men's  Wokk  !"  her  antagonists 
were  also  readj'  and  undaunted.  "Nobody- 
asked  women  to  do  men's  work.  If  they  would 
overstep  the  modest  bounds  ajjpointed  by  Px-o- 
vidence  (  !)  as  the  sphere  of  their  labors  and 
aspirations,  they  must  take  what  they  received 
for  the  rash  undertaking,  and  be  thankful  they 
were  not  hustled  with  ignominy  from  the  for- 
bidden ground.  Let  women  stay  at  home — had 
not  St.  Paul  said  this,  over  and  over? — and 
mend  their  husbands'  stockings,  or  their  broth- 
ers', if  they  were  husbaudless — or  those  of  their 
nearest  masculine  relative,  if  brother  and  hus- 
band were  both  wanting— and  rock  their  babies' 
cradles,  or  their  sisters'  babies'  cradles,  if  they 
had  none  of  their  own,  and  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing, let  contents  be  turtle-soup  or  oat-meal  por- 
ridge, or  husks  and  water.  Nobody  would 
lind  fault  with  them  while  thus  meekly  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  their  vocation,  and,  since 
every  rule  works  both  ways,  they  would  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  any  one  else." 

These  were  the  stock  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
sition— these,  and  the  yet  more  telling  weapon 
of  ridicule,  fancy  sketches  of  society  under  the 
proposed  regime,  when  every  woman  should  be 
forty  years  old,  with  grizzled  tresses  drawn 
back  from  their  sharp  features,  should  dress  in 
gray  and  discard  crinoline ;  when  wives  should 
go  to  Congress  and  their  spouses  stay  at  home 
to  tend  the  baby ;  when  the  acme  of  praise  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  ci-devant  stronger  sex  should 
be  to  call  him  a  .dutiful  husband,  and  wives 
should  smile  proud  patronage  upon  the  pattern 
partners  who  relieved  them  of  household  cares, 
at  hearing  that  Pev.  Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Blank,  had  declared  them,  the  model 
help-meets,  to  be  "wonderfully  Avell-informed 
— almost  as  clever  as  women." 

Any  one  of  which  retorts,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  woman  with  half  an  eye,  and  by  a  man  with 
no  eyes  at  all,  is  more  than  an  answer  to  a 
volume  of  statistics  setting  forth  the  abuses 
of  masculine  authority  over  the  weaker— and 
softer — sex.  Miss  Darcy  might  feign  to  sweep 
these  "clinchers"  aside  as  cobwebs  of  sophis- 
try and  special  pleading.  They  were  cobwebs 
that  caught  many  flies,  and  some  honest-minded 
bees,  and  the  hum  and  buzz  of  these  sometimes 
drowned  her  battle-cry.  Her  profession — that 
by  which  she  got  her  daily  bread  and  the  means 
of  helping  others — was  that  of  literary  hack. 
She  was  the  acknowledged  Editor — not  j)ro- 
prietor — of  one  magazine,  and,  unsuspected  by 
the  readers,  wrote  many  editorial  articles  for 
other  periodicals.  Her  style  was  epigram- 
matic ;  she  had  an  exhaustless  store  of  general 
information,  in  technical  phrase,  was  "  well 
booked  up"  in  history,  solid  literature,  and  the 
sciences  ;  she  could  do  all  sorts  of  odd  literary 
jobs  upon  short  notice,  except  such  as  were  un- 


fair and  unclean,  and  her  pen  was  seldom  idle. 
Those  who  did  not  know  her,  save  by  com- 
mon report,  hated  the  sound  of  her  name ;  her 
beneficiaries — those  to  whom  she  had  minis- 
tered in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  revered  her  as  a 
saint,  and  the  few  friends  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  clear  pages  of  the  beautiful 
soul  concealed  by  her  homely  guise  and  blunt 
manner,  loved  as  much  as  they  respected  her, 
and  that  was  sincerely  and  earnestly. 

She  was  driving  her  pen  diligently  this  morn- 
ing, sitting  very  erect,  without,  as  I  have 
hinted,  the  support  of  a  corset-board,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  brought  two  monosyllables 
from  her  lips  without  withdrawing  her  eyes 
from  the  paper  under  her  fingers.  Her  "of- 
fice" was  the  front  of  a  pair  of  rooms  she  rented 
in  a  second-class  boarding-house,  and  was  open 
to  callers  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  after  half-past 
eight  A.  M.  "Come  in  !"  she  said,  in  a  plea- 
sant, even  voice,  that  was  always  a  surprise  to 
fresh  acquaintances,  being  neither  sharj?  nor 
loud. 

"Good-morning!"  said  the  visitor,  pausing 
at  the  door.  "Am  I  intruding?  I  can  come 
again,  if  you  will  appoint  an  hour  when  you 
will  be  less  busy." 

"Ah,  Hart!  Good-morning!"  Miss  Darcy 
arose  and  gave  him  her  hand.  Her  address 
might  have  been  more  ceremonious,  and  in  terms 
more  respectful,  but,  while  I  do  not  urge  it  in 
extenuation  of  the  improprieties  manifest  in 
this,  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  the  char- 
acter of  her  dealings  with  most  so-called  gen- 
tlemen, or  their  dealings  with  her,  had  not 
been  such  as  to  impress  her  with  veneration, 
or  an  extraordinary  degree  of  respect  at  their 
approach.  She  was  entii*ely  consistent,  more- 
over, and  would  have  been  content  had  he 
called  her  "  Darcy"  in  return.  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,"  she  added.  "Take  a  seat!  My  work 
can  stand  still  for  a  little  while  without  hurt 
to  it  or  to  myself." 

Mr.  Hart  helped  himself  to  one  of  the  hard 
chairs,  and  set  his  hat  ujion  another.  "  It  is  a 
bitter  wind  to-day  !"  he  observed,  stroking  his 
redundant  beard  into  its  accustomed  graceful 
fall.     "You  are  wise  to  stay  within  doors." 

"  I  stay  in  because  I  am  busy.  I  like  this 
weather.  The  wind  gives  one  something  to  do 
when  he  walks,  and  stirs  the  blood  healthily. 
I  have  to  walk  three  miles,  this  afternoon." 

"Indeed!  I  do  not  envy  you  !"  raising  his 
sho\ilders,  with  a  slight  laugh. 

He  would  have  envied  her  less  had  he  known 
that  her  mission  Avas  to  one  of  the  worst  wards 
in  the  city,  in  which  she  meant  to  watch,  all 
night,  with  a  fever-patient.  It  was  not  her 
way  to  mention  these  things. 

"I  came  in  on  a  little  matter  of  business," 
resumed  [Mr.  Hart.  "  We  want  to  bring  out  a 
comi>endium  of  Chemistry — a  text-book,  suit- 
able for  schools,  while  it  shall  yet  be  interest- 
ing reading  for  the  private  student,  or  family 
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circle.  We  have  daily  calls  for  such,  and  there 
is  not  in  the  market  one  which  we  can  honestly 
recommend.  Mallory  leaves  all  matters  per- 
taining to  book- writing  and  book- writers  to  me, 
and  I  know  of  nobody  more  competent  to  meet 
my  wishes  in  this  regard  than  yourself.  Will 
you  undertake  the  task?" 

Miss  Darcy  shook  her  head  in  a  decided  nega- 
tive. "I  cannot !  I  could  not  touch  it  for  six 
months  to  come,  and  your  part  of  the  work- 
plates,  etc.— would  take  at  least  three  months 
more.  I  should  like  to  oblige  you,  and  I  should 
enioy  the  work  better  than  I  do  that  which 
will  prevent  my  compliance  with  your  wish, 
but  I  never  make  an  engagement  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  I  can  fulfil  it." 
"I  am  disappointed!"  said  the  young  pub- 
lisher, sincerely,  "And  baffled.  You  cannot 
recommend  some  one  else  to  me  who  is  fit  to 
prepare  the  volume,  can  you?" 

Miss  Darcy  mused.  "Yes!"  she  said,  at 
length,  her  eyes  lighting  up  with  the  pure  plea- 
sure of  doing  a  benevolent  deed.  "I  know 
who  can  do  it  as  well— better  than  I  can— better 
because  she  holds  a  more  facile  pen  than  my 
blunt  nib.  Euphemia  Rowland  can  get  up  your 
compend  to  your  satisfaction.  Whether  she 
will  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  If  you  choose  to 
make  her  an  offer  upon  my  recommendation, 
you  can  do  so." 

Mr.  Hart  looked  interested.  "You  surprise 
me !  I  had  no  idea— I  would  say  that  I  have 
conversed  with  the  young  lady,  during  two  or 
three  of  my  visits  to  her  brother,  and  found 
her  more  than  agreeable— exceedingly  intelli- 
gent and  sprightly.  Of  her  proficiency  in  other 
branches  of  study  than  belles-lettres,  I  have,  of 
course,  had  no  means  of  judging.  I  was  under 
the  impression,  however,  that,  of  late  years, 
she  had  been  engrossed  by  othef  occupations  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  pursuits." 

The  charger  snuflfed  the  wind  from  the  bat- 
tle-field, and  was  on  her  mettle  immediately. 
"That  is,  you  had  an  idea  that  a  girl  who 
works  for  a  living  must  necessarily  be  sordid, 
and  incapable  of  love  of  learning  for  learning's 
sake.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  your  acumen 
is  at  fault.  Euphemia  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  other  and  grander  mysteries  than 
the  multiplication  table  and  double  entry,  and 
I  can  answer  for  her  that,  up  to  this  hour,  not 
a  thought  has  crossed  her  mind  that  she  may 
make  money  by  the  exercise  of  her  memory 
and  talents  in  this  line.  I  overhauled  a  port- 
folio of  hers,  a  month  ago,  and  disinterred  from 
its  depths  more  good  things  than  one  meets  in 
nine  out  of  ten  magazines  that  people  subscribe 
to,  and  praise.  I  brought  three  or  four  home 
with  me,  to  read  at  my  leisure,  I  told  her.  You 
will  see  one  of  these  in  my  next  number.  She 
will  be  surprised  when  it  meets  lier  eyes— per- 
haps disposed  to  be  offended.  I  don't  care  if 
she  is.  There  is  rare  metal  in  her  mind,  and  it 
ought  to  be  worked.     But  don't  take  my  word  I 
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for  her  attainments  in  chemistry.  Contrive  an 
opportunity  for  examining  her  yourself.  You 
can  easily  invent  a  pretext." 

Mr.  Hart  laughed  again,  less  easily  than 
before.  "A  pretty  catechist  I  should  be!  If 
she  is  thorough,  as  you  say,  she  would  have  me 
out  of  my  depth  in  five  minutes.  You  know, 
Miss  Darcy— so  I  need  not  try  to  conceal  from 
you  what  I  don't  care  to  proclaim  from  the 
house-top — to  wit,  that  thoroughness  is  not  my 
forte.  What  I  know  I  have  picked  up  for  my- 
self, in  so  many  fields,  I  have  not  had  time  to 
glean  any  clean.  I  am  interested  in  what  you 
say  of  Miss  Rowland.  You  will  do  me  a  service 
by  approaching  her  on  this  subject.  You  can 
do  it  better  than  I.  Tell  her  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  her,  should  she  undertake  the  job, 
and  say  that  she  shall  receive  whatever  remu- 
neration you  and  she  deem  just  and  liberal.  I 
would  not  say  as  much  to  most  women,  but  I 
can  trust  your  judgment  and  honor." 

"  You  could  trust  many  more,  without  being 
robbed!"  observed  the  champion  of  her  sex. 
"The  majority  of  women,  poor  souls !  are  under- 
paid to  such  a  degree  that  they  wouldn't  know 
how  to  set  an  exorbitant  price  upon  their  work. 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  ofter  to  Euphe- 
mia. She  will  like  the  work— chemistry  being 
a  favorite  pursuit  with  her— and  she  needs  the 
money.  She  has  had  much  to  try  her  spirits 
lately,  and  this,  by  giving  her  pleasant  occupa- 
tion in  the  evenings,  will  prevent  her  from 
dwelling  upon  her  discomforts." 

"Her  brother's  state  must  weigh  heavily 
upon  her  mind,"  remarked  Mr.  Hart,  too  po- 
lite to  give  verbal  expression  'to  the  curiosity 
begotten  by  his  companion's  reference  to  a  plu- 
rality of  trials. 

"  Yes.  Her  main  wish  in  his  behalf  may  be 
gratified  through  your  instrumentality.  She 
wants  to  enter  him  as  a  pupil  in  the  State  Asy- 
lum for  the  blind.  The  fees  are  not  high.  I 
shall  force  her  to  let  me  bear  a  portion  of  the 
expense.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  I  was,  in  some  sense,  responsible  for  the 
accident  that  cost  him  his  eyesight.  I  think  I 
see  the  way  in  which  she  is  to  earn  her  propor- 
tion of  the  needful  sum,"  smiling  approval 
upon  her  visitor,  a  benignant  beam  that  clothed 
her  marked  features  with  real  beauty.  "  But, " 
she  continued,  "Phemie  is  proud,  and,  hide  it 
as  she  may,  too  sensitive  for  the  rough  handling 
of  the  everyday  world.  She  chafes  grievously 
under  a  reprimand,  administered,  the  other 
day,  by  her  employer— a  purse-proud  dolt— 
who  is  yet  wise  enough  to  know  that  he  is  de- 
frauding her  by  keeping  her  in  his  store  upon 
a  salary  which  a  half-witted  hod-carrier,  who 
happens  to  have  been  born  a  man,  would  scorn 
to  accept.  I  have  been  meaning  to  tell  you  tlie 
incident  as  I  had  it  from  Charlotte.  Euphemia 
has  never  alluded  to  it  in  my  hearing.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  able  to  cast 
some  light  upon  the   transaction,   since   your 
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partner's  sister  was  one  of  the  principals  in  it. 
Some  time  last  month,  Miss  Mallory  otiered  a 
bill  at  Arnold's  in  payment  for  certain  articles 
she  had  bought,  and  Phemie  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  counterfeit.  Some  discussion  ensued,  and 
the  affair  was  settled  by  the  presentation  of  a 
good  bill  of  the  same  amount,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  accompanied  Miss  Mallory  to 
the  store.  There  the  story  should  end.  Miss 
Mallory  thought  differently.  She  was  deeply 
offended  at  Euphemia's  conduct  in  the  case, 
and  took  occasion  to  express  her  resentment  to 
those  who  carried  the  tale,  with  amplifications, 
to  Mr.  Arnold.  He  was  displeased  and  alarmed 
to  learn  that  a  young  lady  of  wealth  and  fash- 
ion had  stated  publicly  her  determination  never 
to  enter  his  establishment  again  while  he  re- 
tained his  present  book-keeper ;  adding  that  it 
was  unsafe  for  an  unprotected  woman  to  deal 
at  his  counters,  enforcing  her  declaration  by  re- 
counting her  unfortunate  experience.  Where- 
upon, Euphemia,  being  a  poor  girl,  dependent 
for  her  livelihood  upon  her  industry  and  un- 
blemished character,  and  Miss  Mallory  being 
raised  far  above  such  vulgar  considerations, 
our  noble-minded  merchant  summoned  to  his 
private  office  the  subordinate  whose  offence 
had  consisted  in  zeal  for  his  interests,  and  cau- 
tioned her  stringently  against  a  repetition  of 
the  insult  to  his  customers. 

"  '  You  should  not  have  pressed  the  objection 
when  Miss  Mallory  persisted  in  her  belief  that 
the  note  was  good,'  he  said.  'If  it  had  de- 
ceived her,  you  could  readily  have  passed  it  off 
to  some  one  else.  At  least,'  as  Euphemia 
looked  her  amazement  at  this  remarkable  bit 
of  morality,  '  you  should  have  made  every  effort 
to  secure  Miss  Mallory's  good-will.  The  loss 
of  her  custom,  and  that  of  those  who  may  be 
influenced  by  her  story,  will  be  greater  than 
ten  times  the  amount  of  the  doubtful  note. 
You  are  too  abrupt,  Miss  Rowland — too  regard- 
less— I  may  say,  rudely  neglectful  of  the  feel- 
ings of  your  associates,  and  of  my  patrons. 
You  must  cultivate  a  more  insinuating  manner 
and  study  policy,  if  jow  expect  to  remain  in 
my  employ.   I  may  as  well  be  plain  with  you. '  " 

"She  should  have  resigned  her  situation  on 
the  spot!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hart.  "I  cannot 
understand  how  any  woman  of  spirit  could 
submit  to  such  an  affront.  And  she  has  a 
spirited  face  and  manner." 

"  Spirit  is  an  admirable  commodity,  but  ex- 
pensive!" rejoined  Miss  Darcy,  dryly.  "Too 
expensiA'e  for  the  use  of  a  young  girl  whose 
mother,  sister,  and  blind  brother  are  dependent 
upon  her  labor.  Situations  are  difficult  to  get, 
in  these  times,  as  probably  Mr,  Arnold  reflected 
when  he  rebuked  his  servant  for  performing 
her  duty.  If  she  had  taken  the  note,  he  is 
quite  capable  of  requiring  her  to  palm  it  oft" 
upon  some  other  ignoramus  like  her  who  ten- 
dered it,  or  to  assume  the  loss  herself." 

"Come!  now  you  are  too  hard  upon  your 


natural  enemies!"   objected  the   other,  good-, 
humoredly.     "Give  even  a  man  his  due." 

"  Woe  be  to  most  of  them  if  I  did !"  was  the 
answer,  uttered  as  good-humoredly.  "But 
seriously,  I  could  cite  dozens  of  cases  in  which 
the  latter  course  has  been  pursued.  And  why 
not  ?  It  makes  emi^loyees  careful  to  use  their 
eyes  and  wits  well.  There  is  a  law  against 
passing  or  receiAdng  counterfeit  money,  and 
upon  what  class  can  it  be  more  safely  enforced 
than  upon  shop-girls,  whose  brothers  and  fa- 
thers, when  they  have  them,  are  too  poor  to  go 
to  law,  and  who  would  be  worsted  to  a  dead 
certainty,  if  they  were  to  resort  to  this  mea- 
sure ?  To  return  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
reprimand.  Phemie  has  never  been  accused  of 
a  want  of  spirit,  but  she  is  also  sensible  and 
prudent,  so  she  pocketed  the  insult.  Women 
in  her  i)osition  put  more  of  that  sort  of  thing 
into  their  pockets  than  anything  else.  It  has 
galled  and  depressed  her  unspeakably,  Char- 
lotte says,  but  she  has  no  redress.  I  have  seri- 
ously meditated  an  appeal  to  Miss  Mallory. 
She  is  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  have  thought  if 
the  matter  was  set  fairly  before  her,  she  might 
recall  her  resolution  of  deliberate  injury  to  one 
who  was  her  associate  in  former  days." 

"  Hey  !  What  did  you  say?  Of  whom  are 
you  speaking?"  asked  her  auditor,  in  genuine 
surprise. 

"Clara  Mallory  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Phemie  Rowland  when  the  Rowlands  were 
somebodies.  As  nobodies — and  worse  than  no- 
bodies— now  they  cannot  expect  her  to  recollect 
the  unimportant  fact  of  their  existence.  Miss 
Clara  may,  or  may  not,  have  recognized  her 
old  school-fellow  after  a  five  years'  separation. 
AVe  will  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But 
she  knows  thjlt  she  has  no  adequate  cause  for 
her  unwomanly  persecution  of  her  neglected 
school- fellow." 

"  /s  it  unwomanly  ?"  Mr.  Hart  could  not  avoid 
saying.  "Are  not  your  sex  harder  upon  each 
other  than  men  are — taking  men  at  their 
worst?" 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  much  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  returned  Miss  Darcy,  unabashed. 
"The  worst  master  in  the  world  is  a  lat-ely 
emancipated  slave,  or  one  who,  while  in  bond- 
age himself,  is  suffered  to  control  others.  He 
understands  so  well  how  it  is  done,  you  see. 
As  to  my  jioor  Phemie,  she  must  take  Life  as 
it  comes  to  her.    God  help  her  and  pity  us  all !" 

"  A  little  human  help  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble, nevertheless  !"  Mr.  Hart  smiled  to  himself 
in  taking  out  his  pocket-book. 

"She  wouldn't  accept  money  from  you,  or 
from  any  one  else,  while  she  can  hold  up  her 
head  or  moA-e  her  fingers  !"  cried  Miss  Darcy, 
red  with  generous  indignation,  and  not  a  little 
mortified  at  what  she  imagined  was  the  result 
of  the  interview.  "I  would  not  have  been 
so  amazed  at  many  other  men,  Hart !  But 
you  should  know  better  and  do  better  than 
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to  fall  into  the  popular  fallacy  of  most  well-to- 
do-people — the  belief  that  bank-bills  are  an  in- 
fallible plaster  for  all  the  ills  that  the  honest 
poor  are  subject  to.  Eupheinie  Kowland  is  a 
lady  as  truly  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  more 
truly,  if  you  insult  me  by  suspecting  that  this 
frank  talk  of  mine  was  a  trap  set  to  catch  your 
alms  !" 

The  man  of  books  laughed  until  he  could 
scarcely  extract  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his 
wallet  a  folded  paper.  "  Oblige  me  by  looking 
at  that !"  he  said,  still  shaking  with  merriment. 

Miss  Darcy  complied,  carelessly  at  first,  being 
still  warm  with  resentment  of  the  insult  offered 
her  favorite.  Then,  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bill  catching  her  eye,  she  scrutinized 
it  warily.  ''It  is  spurious!  How  came  you 
by  it?" 

"I  had  it  from  Miss  Rowland's  own  hand, 
although  she  has  not  identified  me  with  Miss 
Mallory's  escort  on  the  day  of  their  fracas.  It 
is  a  counterfeit,  as  you  say,  and  wretchedly 
executed.  Miss  Mallory  and  I  were  on  our 
way  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  took 
Arnold's  in  our  route,  she  being  in  perishing 
need  of  some  divine  lace  she  had  heard  of  as 
procurable  at  that  emi^orium.  As  a  gentleman' ' 
— mischievously  emphatic — "I  could  not  do 
less  than  extricate  her  from  her  disagreeable 
situation  in  the  manner  you  have  related.  Her 
impression,  while  conversing  with  Miss  Row- 
land, was  that  she  had  received  the  note  at 
Wylie's.  Of  this  she  became  doubtful,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  and  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  I  have  set  down  the  $20  to 
profit  and  loss,  and  begged  her  never  to  think 
of  it  again.  As  a  gentleman,  having  heard 
your  story,  I  cannot  now  do  less — I  wish  I 
could  do  more — than  show  this  apple  of  discord 
to  Mr.  Arnold,  and  exonerate  Miss  Rowland 
from  all  blame  in  the  aftair.  As  the  partner  of 
Miss  Mallory's  brother,  and  an  eye-witness  of 
the  proffer  and  rejection  of  the  note,  I  am  the 
fittest  person  to  interfere  for  the  justification 
of  your  friend." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  !"  Miss  Darcy  extended 
her  hand,  and  the  keen  blub  eyes  were  over- 
cast into  softness  as  she  said  it.  "I  did  you 
foul  injustice,  ai\d  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Your 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  if  it  is  buttoned  in 
by  a  broadcloth  waistcoat." 

"Thank  you!"  he  arose.  "If  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  threadbare  pun,  I  may  remark  that  I 
fear  this  Hart  has  been  in  the  wrong  place  for 
the  last  ten  minutes,  I  have  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  valuable  time.  When  you 
have  communicated  my  ofter  to  Miss  Row- 
land, and  had  her  reply,  please  let  mo  know. 
Good-day  !" 

Miss  Darcy  did  not  jestingly  construe  the 
latter  sentence  into  a  double  entendre.  Such 
ideas  were  not  in  her  line  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion. And  she  was  assuredly  the  last  person 
Mr.  Hart,  or  any  other  gentleman  who  only 


met  her  in  business  hours,  would  have  selected 
as  the  bearer  of  any  offer  more  sentimental 
than  one  pertaining  to  dollars  and  cents.  The 
steady  gleam  returned  to  the  bright  eyes,  and 
the  expression  of  settled  purpose  and  energy 
to  her  features  and  figure,  as  she  bent  again 
OA^er  her  manuscript,  ere  the  echo  of  the  visi- 
tor's footsteps  ceased  to  resound  in  the  hall. 
True,  he  had  left  her  much  to  think  of,  but  this 
was  not  the  time  for  doing  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AT   LAST. 

BY   MRS.   ELLEN   M,    MITCHELL. 

A  WAILING  wind,  a  dismal  night, 
A  tender  face  Bhut  out  from  sight. 

A  still  form  folded  in  a  shroud. 

One  mourner  in  wild  anguish  bowed. 

Oh,  haughty  man,  you  weep  in  vain  ! 
The  dead  will  not  return  again. 

She  loved  you  well.    Too  late  you  know 
The  secret  of  her  silent  woe — 

The  grief  that  wore  her  strength  away, 
That  stole  her  vigor,  day  by  day. 

Your  coldness,  with  dumb  pain  opi)ressed 
The  wife  that  slept  upon  your  breast. 

Neglect  first  drove  the  poisoned  dart 
That  gave  the  death-wound  to  her  heart. 

She  could  not  meet  your  icy  scorn. 
She  could  not  live  unloved,  forlorn. 

You  crushed  at  last  her  spirit  meek, 
The  red  rose  paled  upon  her  cheek. 

She  murmured  not ;  you  never  heard 
A  single  harsh,  complaining  word. 

Each  throb  of  pain  she  strove  to  hide 
From  mortal  gaze  until — she  died. 

AVell  may  you  now  in  anguish  moan, 
You  broke  a  fond  heart  all  your  own. 

The  dove  that  pined  within  your  nest 
No  gentle,  tender  touch  caressed. 

Too  late  this  burst  of  tardy  love  ; 
Sweet  comfort  she  has  sought  above — 

Beyond  the  reach  of  cold  disdain 
That  stung  her  inmost  soul  with  pain. 

Poor,  tired  child  !  hey-  grief  is  past. 
The  aching  heart  found  rest  at  last. 


The  Human  Voice. — How  wonderful  is  the 
human  voice !  It  is  indeed  the  organ  of  the 
soul.  The  intellect  of  man  sits  enthroned  Adsi- 
blyupon  his  forehead  and  in  his  eye,  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  written  upon  his  countenance  ; 
but  the  soul  reveals  itself  in  the  voice  only,  as 
God  revealed  himself  to  the  prophet  of  old  in 
"  the  still  small  voice"  and  in  a  voice  from  the 
burning  bush.  The  soul  of  man  is  audible,  not 
visible.  A  sound  alone  betrays  the  flowing  of 
the  eternal  fountain,  invisible  to  man. 

— Youth  is  ever  confiding ;  and  we  can  al- 
most forgive  its  disinclination  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  age,  for  the  sake  of  the  generous 
disdain  with  which  it  rejects  suspicion. 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  DE  LAFAYETTE. 

Since  we  became  a  nation,  among  the  most 
familiar  of  our  household  words  has  been  the 
name  of  the  young  French  nobleman,  who,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
left  his  liome  and  all  the  luxuries  and  honors 
■^  attendant  on  liis  wealth  and  rank,  to  risk  his 
I  life  in  the  cause  of  the  oj^i^ressed.  But  little 
lias  been  known  among  us  concerning  his  high- 
minded  Avife,  who,  fully  sympathizing  with 
him  in  his  ardent  love  of  political  liberty, 
bravely  bore,  for  his  sake,  privations  and  dan- 
gers to  which  few  of  her  sex  are  subjected. 

Madame  de  Lafayette  belonged  to  the  house 
of  Noailles,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  hon- 
orable in  the  annals  of  the  peerage  of  France. 
Her  father,  the  Duke  d' Ayen,  until  he  inherited 
the  title  of  Duke  de  Noailles,  was  a  courtly, 
cultivated,  and  distinguished  man ;  but,  more 
fond  of  shining  in  society  than  of  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  domestic  life,  took  little  pains  to 
win  the  affection  or  form  the  characters  of  his 
five  children,  all  of  whom  were  daughters.  In 
their  mother,  however,  the  high-born  girls 
possessed  their  greatest  earthly  blessing.  Al- 
though she  had  an  excellent  governess  to  in- 
struct them,  the  real  task  of  education  she 
would  delegate  to  no  one.  The  children  began 
each  day  with  her,  accompanied  her  to  church 
at  noon ;  and,  after  an  early  dinnsr,  spent  the 
intervening  hours,  until  twilight,  in  her  private 
room,  engaged  in  needle-work,  and  listening  to 
the  teachings,  which,  without  the  form  of  les- 
sons, were  in  the  pleasantest  and  most  indeli- 
ble manner  impressed  upon  their  minds  and 
hearts.  Wisely  the  good  mother  improved  the 
tender  years  of  her  little  charges,  for  the  heir- 
esses of  the  house  of  Noailles  could  not  fail 
to  be  early  sought  for  as  brilliant  matches. 
Louise,  the  eldest,  was  soon  taken  from  the 
band  of  loving  sisters,  and  given  in  marriage 
to  her  father's  cousin,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles. 
Adrienne,  the  second  daughter,  had  passed  not 
r«ore  than  fourteen  summers  when  similar  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  her,  and  she  was 
Avcdded  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  only  two 
years  her  senior. 

The  youthful  marquis  had  been  a  husband 
about  three  years,  when,  at  a  dinner  party  at 
Mctz,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, brother  of  George  III.,  and  heard  from 
him  that  the  American  colonies  had  dared  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke,  and  were  fighting 
to  secure  their  freedom.  Lafayette's  sympa- 
thies were  immediately  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 
Americans.  He  was  already  an  officer  in  the 
guards  ;  and,  before  he  rose  from  the  table,  had 
secretly  determined  to  draw  his  sword  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonists.  He  hastened  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  the  American  agents — Frank- 
lin, Dean,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  informed  them 
of  his  pur])ose.  But  so  disheartening  at  that 
time  was  the  prospect  of  the  colonists,  that  the 


commissioners  frankly  told  him  they  could  not 
advise  him  to  execute  his  generous  scheme, 
nor  even  j^rovide  for  his  passage  across  the 
ocean.  Lafayette  replied  that  the  more  des- 
perate was  the  condition  of  the  Americans, 
the  more  urgent  was  their  need  of  help ;  and 
that  he  would  procure  a  A^essel  for  himself. 
He  then  proceeded  to  purchase  a  sloop  at  Bor- 
deaux ;  but,  although  he  had  taken  into  confi- 
dence none  of  his  relatives  except  his  wife,  he 
found,  before  his  vessel  was  quite  ready,  that 
the  French  government  had  been  apprised  of 
his  intention,  and  had  issued  orders  for  his 
arrest.  He  therefore  hiirriedly  set  sail  for  a 
Spanish  port.  Here  officers  met  him  with 
commands  from  the  king  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  Marseilles.  They  also  brought  from 
his  relatives  letters,  which  upbraided  liim  for 
his  design,  and  begged  him  to  abandon  it.  His 
young  wife,  however,  was  in  perfect  symj^athy 
with  him,  and  her  letter  unselfishly  urged  him 
to  persist  in  the  enterprise  for  which  he  had 
parted  from  her.  Lafayette  remained  firm. 
Managing  to  elude  his  pursuers,  he  embarked 
for  the  New  "World,  and  reached  his  destina- 
tion in  safety,  although  the  passage  was  long, 
stormy,  anal  dangerous. 

Madame  de  Lafayette  was  left  with  the  sweet 
solace  of  a  little  daughter ;  but,  before  she  re- 
ceived her  husband's  first  letters  from  America, 
telling  of  his  cordial  and  grateful  reception  by 
the  colonists,  and  tenderly  speaking  of  his 
winning  Henriette,  the  lovely  infant  had  been 
consigned  to  its  early  grave.  The  bereaved 
mother,  however,  had  soon  the  happiness  of 
clasping  another  daughter  to  her  bosom,  and 
this  child  was  spared  to  be  her  comfort  and  to 
welcome  with  her  the  return  of  the  gallant 
volunteer  to  his  home  and  native  land.  But  it 
was  not  until  peace  was  declared  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colonists  that  Lafayette  rejoined 
his  family  to  reside  permanently  in  Fi-ance. 
Dufing  the  interval,  he  had  made  two  visits  to 
his  home.  One  of  them  was  necessitated  by 
serious  illness ;  and,  when  he  re-embarked  for 
America,  he  took  with  him  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  who  also  with  ardor 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  struggling  colonists. 

Madame  de  Lafayette's  sisters  were  all  mar- 
ried in  youth,  but  the  one  next  younger  than 
herself  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
In  the  year  of  this  loss  occurred  a  winter  of 
uyusual  severity,  and  Madame  d'Ayen's  other 
daughters  were  devoted  in  their  attentions  to 
the  poor.  Madame  de  Lafayette  and  her  sister 
Pauline,  now  Madame  de  Montagu,  together 
visited  the  jails,  and  sought  to  relieve,  as 
fixr  as  possible,  the  suft'eriugs  of  their  joyless 
inmates.  When  the  former  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  she  committed  her  proteges  to  the 
care  of  this  sister,  who  was  active  and  untiring 
in  collecting  money  from  the  rich  and  distri- 
buting it  among  the  needy.  The  mighty  wheel 
of  the  French  Kevolution  was  now  swiftly 
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approaching,  although  as  yet  there  seemed  to 
be  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  discontent  of 
the  people  could  be  appeased  withoiit  blood- 
shed. Madame  d'Ayen,  however,  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  troubles  that  Avere  at  hand. 
She  was,  dui-ing  this  period  of  suspense,  pros- 
trated by  severe  illness,  and  calmly  but  gravely 
spoke  to  her  children  of  her  fears  and  the  im- 
portance of  being  ready  to  endure  the  trials, 
however  sharp,  which  might  await  them.  La- 
fayette and  all  his  brothers-in-law  sympathized 
with  the  radicals,  although  Madame  de  Mon- 
tagu's husband  was  less  enthusiastic  in  the 
matter  than  the  others,  and  she  herself  consid- 
ered the  measures  taken  for.  reformation  little 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

On  the  day  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  she 
was  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  take  care  of 
a  sick  servant ;  but,  while  watching  over  the 
sufferer,  she  was  in  spirit  with  her  mother  and 
sisters,  as  they  prayed  in  church  that  the  con- 
sultations of  the  Assembly  might  be  rightly 
guided.  Not  long  after  this  her  loyal  heart 
was  shocked  by  the  tidings  that  Lafayette  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  National  Gruard. 
Her  health  was  not  firm  at  the  time.  She 
fainted  upon  hearing  the  news,  and  was  after- 
ward so  dangerously  sick  that  her  physicians 
despaired  of  her  recovery.  Her  father-in-law, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  since  her  marriage, 
was  of  a  passionate  and  selfish  temperament. 
He  was  also  a  violent  conservative,  not  from 
principle,  but  from  fear  of  losing  the  privi- 
leges of  his  own  rank.  He  was  now  enraged 
against  Lafayette  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
and  when  either  of  their  wives  came  to  visit 
Madame  de  Montagu,  would  quit  the  house  in 
a  boyish  passion,  slamming  after  him  every 
door  which  he  opened.  He  soon  became  eager 
to  secure  his  personal  safety  by  leaving  the 
country ;  and,  as  he  could  not  persuade  his  son 
to  forsake  France  thus  early  in  her  hour  of 
trial,  he  set  off  alone.  A  short  time  only  elapsed 
before  the  Marquis  de  Montagu,  learning  that 
the  old  man  was  actually  overwhelmed  with 
grief  on  account  of  his  continued  residence  in 
France,  reluctantly  consented  to  emigrate. 

"While  De  Montagu  was  making  preparations 
to  execute  this  purpose,  Lafayette,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  started  for  Auvergne,  to  take 
up  their  residence  on  his  own  estate  of  Chava- 
ignac.  Louis  XVI.  had  sworn  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  General,  flattering  himself  that 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  was  one  of  permanent 
internal  peace,  had  resigned  his  military  com- 
mand in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  tranquil  life  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  had  now  throe 
children :  Anastasie,  born  soon  after  he  em- 
barked for  America  the  first  time,  George 
Washington,  and  Virginie,  named  for  the  State 
in  whose  capital  her  father's  bust  had  been  set 
up.  Madame  de  Lafayette  felt  very  happy  in 
the  present  i)rospect  of  events,  and  wrote  to 


her  sister  Pauline  that  they  could  make  her  a 
visit  on  their  way  to  Chavaignac.  But  Madame 
de_ Montagu  was  residing  in  a  castle  that  be- 
longed to  her  father-in-law,  and  could  not  ven- 
ture to  entertain  Lafayette  beneath  its  roof. 
She  was  therefore  compelled  to  decline  the 
offer,  and  only  allow  herself  to  see  her  sister 
by  going  to  meet  her  at  a  small  inn  at  which 
the  travellers  stopped  on  their  journey.  It  was 
a  comfort  to  the  sisters  to  meet  even  thus  fur- 
tively, but  their  parting  w^as  particularly  sad 
on  the  part  of  the  younger,  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  exile.  In  due  time  Lafayette  and  his  family 
arrived  at  Chavaignac.  But  he  was  soon  drawn 
from  his  happy  retirement  to  take  command  of 
an  army  sent  to  guard  the  frontier  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Austria.  He  anxiously 
endeavored  to  protect  the  royal  family,  but  the 
queen  was  afraid  to  trust  him ;  and,  after  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  inaugurated,  he  found 
that  he  must  flee  from  France  if  he  would  save 
his  own  life.  He  was  attempting  to  reach 
Holland,  when,  at  Liege,  he  and  his  aide-de- 
camp were  seized  by  an  Austrian  patrol ;  and, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  all 
crowns,  they  were  given  up  to  the  Prussians, 
and  imprisoned  in  separate  apartments  in 
Wesel. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  flight  of  Lafayette 
from  France,  his  wife  was  arrested,  and  de- 
tained at  Puy.  But  upon  her  earnest  applica- 
tion to  Brissot,  entreating  his  interference  in 
her  behalf  that  she  might  follow  the  wish  of 
her  heart  and  join  her  husband,  he  was  so  far 
moved  to  compassion  as  to  allow  her  to  repair 
to  Chavaignac  upon  her  parole.  This,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  anxious  wife,  and  again  she 
wrote  to  him  in  eager  but  unavailing  terms  for 
permission  to  leave  the  country.  She  remem- 
bered that  a  diploma  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  had  been  bestowed  upou  her  husband, 
and  she  wrote  to  Washington,  begging  that  he 
would  attempt  the  release  of  her  husband  on 
this  plea.  Months  elapsed  without  bringing 
her  a  reply  ;  and  then,  so  confident  was  she  that 
the  silence  of  Washington  could  not  be  owing  to 
indifierence  towards  his  old  companion-in-arms, 
that  she  sent  to  him  a  second  letter.  But  her 
own  freedom  was  only  temporary.  She  was 
soon  arrested  again,  and  confined  for  several 
months  at  Brionde,  from  whence  she  was  re- 
moved to  a  prison  in  Paris.  Meanwhile  her 
father,  finding  that  an  abode  in  France  was 
dangerous  to  himself,  had  gone  into  exile  ;  but, 
not  dreaming  that  the  revolutionists  would 
strike  at  women,  had  not  taken  his  family  from  *' 
the  country.  About  two  months,  however, 
before  her  second  arrest,  her  grandmother,  mo- 
ther, and  elder  sister  were  put  under  surveil- 
lance ;  and,  after  detention  for  a  while  in  their 
own  house,  they  also  were  shut  up  in  another 
prison  in  Paris.  The  two  sisters  were  able  for 
a  while  to  exchange  notes,  but,  shortly  after, 
they  were  deprived  of  this  comfort ;  the  fuUil 
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day  arrived  on  -which  Madame  de  Lafayette 
^vas  informed  that  her  three  rehitives  had  been 
guillotined  together.  At  first  she  was  pros- 
trated by  the  lieart-rending  intelligence,  bnt 
her  vigorous  spirit  rose  again  to  comfort  and 
aid  her  companions  in  cruel  captivity.  The 
American  minister  was  exerting  himself  in  her 
behalf,  but  she  gave  her  stern  jailers  so  much 
trouble  by  her  efibrts  to  succor  the  other  prison- 
ers, that  her  friends  dreaded  lest  her  name 
should  appear  in  one  of  the  daily  lists  of  forty 
victims  for  the  guillotine. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  at  last  came  to  a  close, 
and  the  surviving  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty 
with  the  exception  of  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
who  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Convention  on 
the  General's  account,  that  she  was  still  kept 
in  custody.  She  was  summoned  before  Legen- 
di-e ;  but,  in  reply  to  his  aspersions  upon  her 
husband,  defended  him  with  such  earnestness, 
that  he  angrily  remanded  her  to  prison.  Here 
she  remained  until  February,  1795,  when  her 
release  was  eftected  by  the  interference  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  had  been 
customary  for  the  wives  of  proscribed  emi- 
grants to  feign  a  divorce,  in  order  to  save  at 
least  some  portion  of  their  property.  But  to 
this  procedure  Madame  de  Lafayette  would 
never  resort.  *'What  noble  imprudence," 
wrote  her  husband,  after  her  death,  "made 
her  remain  almost  the  only  woman  in  France 
whose  name  was  dangerous  to  her,  yet  who 
would  never  change  it  ?  Each  of  her  petitions 
and  appeals  began  with  the  words  '  La  Femme 
Lafayette,'  Never  did  this  woman,  so  indul- 
gent towards  party  spirit,  allow,  when  close 
upon  the  scaffold,  a  single  imputation  on  me  to 
l^ass  without  defending  me,  nor  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  principles  without  manifesting 
them,  and  owning  that  they  came  from  me." 

As  soon  as  Madame  de  Lafayette  was  at 
liberty,  she  began  preparations  for  joining  her 
husband.  Her  first  step  was  to  proceed  to  Au- 
vergne  to  resume  the  charge  of  her  children, 
who  had  been  placed,  during  her  unjust  im- 
prisonment, under  the  care  of  an  elderly  aunt. 
Chavaignac  had  been  confiscated;  but,  by  means 
of  borrowing  money  of  the  United  States  min- 
ister, and  diamonds  of  her  youngest  sister,  she 
redeemed  it,  and  thus  provided  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  kind  relative,  who  had  a  double 
claim  to  gratitude,  since  she  had  taken  care  of 
Lafayette  in  his  orphaned  boyhood  as  well  as 
temporarily  watched  over  his  children.  Ma- 
dame de  Lafayette  then  sent  her  little  boy  to 
the  United  States,  committing  him  to  the  care 
of  his  namesake.  General  Washington ;  and, 
with  her  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  set  oft'  in  an  humble 
equipage  for  Paris.  From  this  city  she  started 
for  Germany  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Vienna,  and  ther((  supplicating  the  Emperor  to 
release,  her  husband,  Lafayette  had  now  been 
for  a  long  time  imprisoned  at  Olmutz,  in  Mo- 


ravia, for  the  Prussians  had  shifted  back  to  the 
Austrians  the  odium  of  holding  him  in  cai)tiv- 
ity.  The  latter,  upon  immuring  him,  informed 
him  that  he  would  never  again  see  anything 
but  the  walls  of  his  prison,  that  he  would  never 
receive  tidings  of  his  family,  and  that  his  very 
name  would  no  longer  be  given  him.  For  a 
while,  he  was  allowed  neither  knives  nor  forlvs, 
and  was  confined  in  a  damp,  dark  dungeon, 
where  the  misery  of  his  abode  so  wore  upon 
him  that  he  lost  all  his  hair.  Twice  only  since 
he  was  taken  to  Olmutz  had  he  heard  of  his 
wife.  In  1794,  a  Dutch  physician  managed  to 
send  him  a  note,  saying  that  she  was  living ; 
and  he  wrote  a  reply  upon  the  margin  of  a 
novel  by  means  of  Indian  ink  and  lemon-juice. 
Again,  in  the  succeeding  year,  through  his  aide- 
de-camp,  a  series  of  whistlings  kept  up  by  one 
person  after  another  in  the  prison,  enabled  him, 
by  a  preconcerted  signal,  to  understand  the 
same  good  tidings. 

Madame  de  Lafayette,  on  her  route  to  Vienna, 
stopped  at  Altona,  where  Madame  de  Montagu 
was  residing  with  an  aunt.  Full  of  deep  emo- 
tion Avas  the  meeting  of  the  fond  sisters,  who 
had  sufiered  so  much  during  the  few  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  they  separated  at  the  little  inn 
on  the  road  to  Chavaignac.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tagu's first  words,  when  her  agitation  allowed 
her  to  speak,  were,  "Did  you  see  them?" 
meaning  their  martyred  relatives.  The  elder 
sister  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative,  but 
she  had  heard  of  the  noble  constancy  with 
which  they  met  their  fate  from  the  lips  of  the 
good  priest,  who,  in  disguise,  attended  them 
even  to  the  scaffold.  Whereas,  Madame  de 
Montagu  had  only  receiA^ed  his  sad  but  ani- 
mating account  by  means  of  letters,  written 
upon  cambric  handkerchiefs,  which  her  young- 
est sister,  Madame  de  Gramont,  had  contrived 
to  send  her  by  a  messenger,  who  brought  them 
concealed  in  the  lining  of  his  coat.  Madame  de 
Lafayette's  aunt  now  advised  her  to  abandon 
the  scheme  of  joining  the  General,  from  con- 
sideration of  what  she  and  her  little  girls  must 
suffer  in  prison  life.  But  the  wife's  purpose 
could  not  be  shaken ;  and,  after  brief  enjoy- 
ment of  her  sister's  society,  she  proceeded  to 
Vienna.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  was  ob- 
tained ;  but,  finally,  her  earnest  suit  was  suc- 
cessful, and  she  was  permitted  to  repair  to  the 
old  dismal  fortress  at  Olmutz  upon  condition 
that  she  should  become  a  prisoner  as  close  as 
her  husband. 

As  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  massive  outer  walls 
of  the  prison,  after  her  long,  wearisome,  anx- 
ious journey,  her  heart  leapt  for  joy,  and  she 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Tobit,  "  Blessed  bo 
God  that  liveth  forever,  and  blessed  b&  His 
kingdom,  for  he  doth  scourge  and  have  mercy. 
I  will  ])raise  Him  in  the  land  of  my  captivity," 
Joyous  was  the  meeting  between  the  Gen«M-nl 
and  his  wife  and  chiliiren,  but  scarcely  had 
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they  embraced  each  other  before  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  officials,  who  demanded  of  the 
newly-arrived  their  purses  and  silver  forks. 
The  hardships  which  Lafayette  had  under- 
gone during  his  long  confinement  had  sadly 
changed  his  personal  appearance,  but  his  suf- 
ferings had  not  destroyed  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  his  temperament,  and  the  reunited  family 
settled  cheerfully  into  the  imvaried  routine  of 
prison  life.  The  young  ladies  had  a  cell  to 
themselves,  which,  like  their  parents',  was  fur- 
nished with  a  curtainless  bed,  two  chairs,  two 
tables,  and  a  stove.  The  family  took  breakfast 
together,  and  then  the  mother  accompanied  her 
daughters  to  their  apartment,  where  she  re- 
mained until  dinner  time.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  passed  with  the  General.  In  the  early 
evening,  a  corporal  appeared  with  his  heavy 
keys,  and  the  young  girls  marched  back  to  their 
own  cell ;  one  of  them  blushing  violently  as  they 
passed  between  the  sabres  of  the  soldiers  on 
duty ;  the  other  looking  disdainful,  or  amused, 
as  her  mood  might  be.  Madame  de  Lafayette 
was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  Buffon,  and  oc- 
cupied herself  in  writing  upon  its  margin  a 
memoir  of  her  excellent  mother.  Anastasie's 
skilful  hands  made  an  old  coat  furnish  mate- 
rial for  shoes  for  her  father ;  and  the  little  Vir- 
ginie,  under  her  sister's  guidance,  helped  to 
make  corsets  and  dresses.  But  Madame  de 
Lafayette's  health  failed  in  this  close  confine- 
ment, and,  although  she  was  allowed  a  phy- 
sician, who  could  communicate  with  her  by 
talking  in  Latin  to  her  husband,  she  could  not 
obtain  permission  to  leave  the  prison  for  a 
change  of  air  except  upon  condition  of  never 
returning  to  it.  She  therefore  resigned  her- 
self to  her  fate,  until  the  United;  States  and 
England,  both  strongly  remonstrating  with 
Bonaparte,  the  Consul  required  the  Austrian 
government  to  release  Lafayette  and  his  faith- 
ful aide-de-camp.  F ive  years  had  rolled  heavily 
away  since  the  General's  arrest  at  Liege  ;  and, 
for  nearly  two  years,  his  wife  and  daughters 
had  shared  the  rigors  of  his  captivity. 

Madame  de  Montagu's  present  home  was  on 
the  Lake  of  Ploen,  in  Holstein ;  and,  to  this 
spot,  the  released  prisoners  wended  their  way. 
"When  they  reached  their  destination,  Madame 
de  Montagu  heard  the  postilion's  horn ;  and, 
hastening  to  leap  into  a  boat,  was  quickly  car- 
ried across  the  lake  to  meet  the  party  upon  the 
opposite  shore.  With  what  joy  she  recrossed 
the  water  with  Madame  de  Lafayette  and  Vir- 
ginie  seated  in  the  same  boat  with  herself; 
while  Anastasie,  the  General,  the  Marquis  de 
Montagu,  and  the  aide-de-camp  occupied  an- 
other. Once  more  in  possession  of  freedom 
and  the  society  of  cherished  relatives,  the  mo- 
ther and  her  daughters  passed  happy  days  in 
the  quiet  occupations  of  reading,  working,  and 
conversation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
the  family  circle  was  widened  and  enriched  by 
the  return  of  young  Lafayette  from  the  United 


States,  and  in  the  spring  the  wedding  of  Anas- 
tasie and  a  brother  of  her  father's  aide-de-camp 
was  celebrated. 

Madame  de  Lafayette's  health  had  been  un- 
dermined in  the  Olmutz  prison,  and  Avas  still 
very  delicate.  But  as  soon  as  she  felt  able  to 
assume  the  care  of  a  large  household,  she  re- 
moved with  her  family  to  the  village  of  Vianen, 
in  Holland,  where  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  both  her  sisters  at  the  same  time. 
The  General's  immense  fortune  had  been  mostly 
confiscated,  and  his  means  were  now  so  limited 
that  his  wife  could  sometimes  provide,  for  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  more  persons,  no  more  sub- 
stantial dish  than  a  preparation  of  eggs.  The 
Marquis  de  Montagu  declared  that  he  had  but 
one  good  dinner  while  he  was  in  Holland,  and 
then  he  did  not  dine  at  the  General's.  Despite 
all  this,  however,  the  three  sisters  found  suffi- 
cient happiness  in  their  reunion ;  and,  as  though 
the  days  were  not  long  enough  for  them,  would 
sit  up  until  midnight,  shivering  in  their  cold 
room,  but  forgetting  discomfort  in  eager  con- 
versation. Before  separating,  they  drew  up 
together,  in  commemoration  of  their  martyred 
relatives,  a  litany,  which  they  agreed  to  repeat 
daily,  that,  however  far  apart  their  earthly 
homes  might  be,  in  spirit  they  might  be  united. 
One  brief  extract  from  the  litany  must  suffice 
to  exhibit  the  animus  of  the  whole  : — 

''Let  us  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  dear 
victims  when  they  made  ready  for  their  death, 
filled  with  resignation  and  burning  charity. 
After  their  example  let  us  pray  for  their  ene- 
mies, and,  as  it  is  said  in  the  last  lines  of  their 
will,  let  us  not  only  forgive  them,  but  pray  God 
to  fill  them  with  His  mercy.  Let  us  strive  to 
gather  up  fresh  blessings  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  our  station.  Let  us  entreat  the 
Lord  to  increase  in  us  His  love,  to  fulfil  His 
holy  will  in  us.  Let  us  join  our  devotions  to 
those  of  the  Church  Militant,  the  Church  Suf- 
fering, and  above  all  to  the  Church  Triumphant, 
in  the  eternal  song  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Amen.     Alleluia!" 

It  soon  became  necessary  for  the  family  party 
at  Vianen  to  break  up.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  all  the  sisters  were  again  settled  in 
France,  and  each  had  received  her  share  in  their 
mother's  property.  One  common  subject  of 
solicitude  weighed  upon  their  hearts.  This 
was  to  discover  where  the  precious  relics  of 
their  slaughtered  kindred  had  been  deposited. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  search  out,  for  the 
revolutionary  tribunals  had  studiously  con- 
cealed it.  Finally  Madame  de  Montagu  heard 
of  a  young  woman.  Mademoiselle  Paris  by 
name,  a  worker  upon  lace,  who  could  give  her 
the  anxiously-desired  information  ;  and  having 
found  the  girl  in  her  humble  lodgings,  listened 
with  intense  sympathy  and  interest  to  her  thrill- 
ing story.  Mademoiselle  Paris  had  with  her 
own  eyes  seen  her  aged,  infirm  father,  and  tlie 
kind  brother  who  supported  the  whole  family, 
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guillotined  together;  and  when  their  bodies, 
with  those  of  other  victims,  were  thrown  into 
large  blood-stained  carts,  mechanically  had  fol- 
lowed the  remains,  and  found  that  they  were 
hastily  and  carelessly  buried  at  Piopus,  near 
the  ruins  of  an  old  convent,  Madame  de  La- 
fayette and  her  sister  Pauline  proceeded  to  the 
designated  spot.  They  could  not  doubt  that 
this  was  the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  of  their 
loved  ones,  since  the  latter  were  guillotined  at 
the  same  place  where  Mademoiselle  Paris's  re- 
latives suffered,  and,  as  the  guillotine  had  only 
stood  there  six  weeks,  although  within  that 
brief  interval  thirteen  hundred  persons  were 
slain  by  it,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  all  the  victims  were  interred  at  Picpus. 
Madame  de  Lafayette  and  her  sister  at  first 
designed  to  erect  upon  this  spot  a  memorial 
only  to  their  own  relatives,  but  further  consi- 
deration induced  them  to  feel  that  it  should 
commemorate  all  the  sufferers.  They  therefore 
started  the  project,  and  the  work  gradually  in- 
creased, until  the  present  memorial  was  fin- 
ished. This  is  a  large  church,  dark  and  solemn 
in  its  general  aspect,  but  grand  and  costly. 
Two  walls  of  the  choir  are  completely  covered 
with  tablets,  bearing  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
hundred  victims  commemorated  by  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  old  convent  is  now  used  in  part 
for  a  nunnery,  and  in  part  as  a  college  for  train- 
ing missionaries  for  the  heathen. 

The  more  striking  incidents  of  Madame  de 
Lafayette's  life  had  now  transpired.  Her  health 
continued  infirm,  but  she  took  great  interest  in 
a  village  school,  which  she  had  established  at 
Chavaignac,  and  lived  on,  a  blessing  to  her 
family  and  acquaintances,  until  in  the  year 
1807  it  became  evident  that  her  enfeebled  consti- 
tution was  giving  way.  The  state  of  Madame 
de  Grammont's  health  prevented  her  from  leav- 
ing her  own  home.  But  Madame  de  Montagu 
hastened  to  the  bedside  of  her  cherished  sister 
Adrienne,  to  soothe  her  declining  days,  and 
catch  her  last  utterances  of  affection  and  dcA'o- 
tion.  Already  the  failing  body  had  clouded  the 
mind,  and  the  invalid  was  at  times  delirious. 
Yet  even  her  unconscious  words  betrayed  the 
usual  tenor  of  her  thoughts.  She  would  think 
that  her  mother  was  still  living,  and  inquire 
concerning  her.  The  third  of  December  she  fan- 
cied was  a  day  in  Easter-tide.  Her  sister  told 
her  that  it  was  the  Advent  season.  "Well," 
she  rejoined,  "it  is  a  time  of  longing.  Life  is 
'  short.  Happy  he  who  has  lived  for  God." 
Again,  she  thought  that  a  Friday  was  Sunday. 
Her  sister  sweetly  rectified  the  mistake  by  say- 
ing, "  It  is  the  day  of  the  cross."  "  True,"  she 
replied,  "I  unite  myself  to  it  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  she  said  one  day  to 
her  husband.  "  Of  what  sect?  Ah  !  I  know  ; 
you  are  a  Fayettiste." 

The  General  smiled  sadly,  as  he  answered, 
"  So  were  you,  I  think." 


"Yes,"  rejoined  the  devoted  wife,  "I  would 
give  my  life  for  that  sect,  but  first  of  all  one 
must  be  a  Christian.  You  admire  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  day  you  will  own  His  Divinity.  Will 
you  come  with  me  to  martyrdom?" 

Her  husband  replied  that  he  would  go  any- 
where with  her — words  which  gave  her  intense 
delight,  since  she  took  them  as  a  promise  that 
he  would  be  a  Christian. 

In  an  hour  of  perfect  consciousness  that  the 
Angel  of  Death  had  summoned  her,  she  broke 
forth  into  the  same  hymn  of  Tobit,  in  which 
she  had  found  expression  for  her  joyous  emo- 
tion, Avhen  upon  the  point  of  joining  her  hus- 
band in  prison.  On  Christmas  Eve  came  the 
end.  Many  loving  mourners  stood  around  her 
bed.  A  nephew  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying ; 
and  when  his  voice  ceased,  her  sister,  as  she 
gazed  at  the  serene  face  of  the  sufferer,  repeated  : 
"I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  take  my  rest, 
for  it  is  Thou,  Lord,  only  that  makest  me  dwell 
in  safety."  Before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  her 
weary  spirit  was  at  rest. 

After  the  decease  of  his  resolute,  loving  wife, 
Lafayette  wrote  to  his  old  aide-de-camp  : — 

"  She  was  fourteen,  I  sixteen,  when  her  heart 
amalgamated  itself  with  all  that  could  interest 
me.  I  always  thought  I  loved  her  well,  and 
needed  her  miuch ;  but  only  when  losing  her 
did  I  fully  understand  what  remains  for  me  of 
a  life  Avhich  had  seemed  full  of  troubles,  but 
for  which  there  is  now  no  possible  hajjpiness 
and  well  being.  ...  I  owed  to  her  a  happi- 
ness without  break  or  cloud.  Much  as  she 
loved  me,  with  I  may  say  a  passionate  affec- 
tion, I  never  saw  the  least  shade  of  exigeance  or 
discontent,  nothing  that  did  not  leave  the  freest 
course  to  all  my  enterprises,  and  if  I  looked 
back  to  the  time  of  our  youth  I  could  recall 
traits  of  unexampled  forbearance  and  gene- 
rosity. You  have  always  seen  her  heart  and 
mind  with  me  in  my  sentiments  and  politics, 
rejoicing  at  all  that  could  conduce  to  my  glory, 
and  far  more  at  what,  as  she  said,  made  me 
fully  known  ;  above  all  delighted  when  she  saw 
me  sacrifice  opportunities  of  glory  to  a  right 
principle. 

"  Her  devotion  was  also  peculiar.  Never  in 
these  thirty-four  years  did  it  cause  me  a  shadow 
of  inconvenience.  All  her  observances  were 
regulated  with  a  view  to  my  convenience  .  . 
and  the  hope  she  expressed  was  always  that, 
with  the  uprightness  she  knew  I  possessed,  I 
should  yet  be  convinced.  Her  last  recommen- 
dations to  me  were  in  this  spirit.  She  begged 
me,  for  the  love  of  her,  to  read  certain  books, 
which  I  will  certainly  examine  once  more  with 
true  earnestness,  and  to  teach  me  to  love  her 
religion  she  called  it  sovereign  liberty." 

Again,  in  1824,  when,  at  the  nation's  invita- 
tion, Lafayette  came  to  this  country  with  his 
son,  his  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  Ids  triumphs, 
sadly  reverted  to  her  whom  he  termed  la  meil- 
leure  partie  de  moimeme,  and  he  wrote:   "She 
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whose  trust  in  the  United  States  never  failed, 
foresaw  for  me  all  that  we  have  found.  I  love 
to  think  that  her  blessing  has  prevailed  to  bring 
us  all  the  happiness  we  experience  in  this 
world." 

Five  years  after  the  return  of  Lafayette  to 
his  native  land  occurred  another  French  revo- 
lution, in  which  he  acted  as  leader,  and  not 
only  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  excesses, 
but  yielded  his  private  preference  for  a  republic, 
and  established  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne — 
a  "monarchy  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions." But  he  had  already  passed  the  al- 
lotted term  of  human  life,  and  soon  withdrew 
from  the  arena  of  politics.  During  the  winter 
of  1834,  his  health  appeared  to  be  failing.  On 
the  first  day  of  May,  in  that  year,  he  wrote  the 
last  letter  which  he  ever  penned.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  the  Society  for  Negro 
Emancipation  at  Glasgow,  and  told  of  the  ear- 
nest desire  which  Washington  and  other  of^he 
founders  of  our  country  felt  to  have  it  delivered 
from  the  fatal  incubus  of  slavery.  About  three 
weeks  after  writing  this  epistle,  Lafayette 
closed  his  eyes  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  hon- 
ors, and,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request, 
his  remains  were  interred  at  Picpus,  where 
rested  the  body  of  his  loved  and  loving  wife. 

Five  years  later,  Madame  de  Montagu,  with 
a  frame  worn  by  many  sorrows,  but  still  strong 
in  spirit,  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  daughter 
the  crucifix  ring,  which  her  sister  Adrienne,  on 
her  death-bed,  had  committed  to  her  keeping, 
and  shortly  after  calmly  passed  on  to  the  Silent 
Land. 

The  youngest  of  the  five  sisters  of  Noailles, 
Kosalie,  or  Madame  de  G-rammont,  was  now 
the  sole  survivor  of  those  children,  in  regard 
to  whom  their  mother's  chief  desire  had  been, 
that  she  might  at  last  be  able  to  meet  her 
Maker,  and  say,  "Of  those  that  Thou  gavest 
me  have  I  lost  none."  Madame  de  Grammont 
lived  until  the  year  1853.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  one  of  her  daughter's  children  said 
to  her : — 

"  Grandmother,  suppose  to-morrow  morning 
you  saw  the  guillotine  set  up  in  our  square,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Terror,  should  you  not 
be  rather  uneasy?" 

"  My  poor  dear,"  quietly  replied  the  old  lady, 
"that  is  not  the  question.  Must  we  not  die? 
The  great  point  is  to  be  ready.  As  to  the  kind 
of  death,  that  is  a  mere  detail." 


Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  love  !  Even  thou 
that  sneerest  and  laughest  in  cold  indifierence  or 
scorn  if  others  are  near  thee — thou,  too,  must 
acknowledge  its  truth  when  thou  art  alone,  and 
confess  that  a  foolish  world  is  prone  to  laugh  in 
public  at  what  in  private  it  reveres  as  one  of 
the  highest  impulses  of  our  nature — namely, 
love. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  NAMESAKE. 

BY   LINDA   -VVARFEL. 

Linda,  we  have  named  the  baby  for  you." 

Mk.s.  — 

Birdie,  in  your  cradle  nest  I 
Though  my  lips  have  ne'er  caressed, 
Nor  my  fingers  lightly  pressed 

Your  wee  frame — 
Tenderly  my  heart  is  stirred 
By  a  mother's  written  word. 
That  she  calls  her  household  bird 

By  my  name. 

Lovingly  your  image  fair, 
In  my  inmost  heart  has  share, 
And  I  cherish  fondly  there 

Dreams  of  thee ! 
Pure  and  holy  is  the  thought, 
By  your  unseen  presence  brought, 
Of  a  love  as  yet  untaught 

Unto  me. 

Baby  !  though  I  ne'er  should  know 
Your  pure  features  here  below, 
Words  of  kindness,  ere  I  go, 

Let  me  say ! 
"  Linda  !"  while  you  bear  my  name, 
Let  no  crimson  spot  of  shame 
Blot  its  fair,  unsullied  fame, 

While  I  stay. 
From  life's  sorrows  oft,  that  rise^ 
Life's  best  angels  in  disguise- 
Learn  this  lesson  and  be  wise, 

"  Life  is  brief." 
Read,  with  thoughts  of  pure  intent, 
Warning  words  in  kindness  meant, 
List  the  teachers  God  hath  sent, 

Love  and  Grief. 
Baby  !  so  the  swift  years  fly. 
Drawing  closer  earth  and  sky. 
They  will  call  us  both  to  lie 

In  the  tomb ; 
But,  ere  life's  sands  are  all  told, 
Earth  to  me  will  have  grown  cold  ; 
I'll  be  feeble,  gray,  and  old. 

In  your  bloom. 
Birdie  I  when  the  years  have  flown, 
And  your  feet  can  walk  alone — 
When  upon  your  heart  has  grown 

Maidenhood ! 
Keep  you,  darling,  from  the  strife 
Of  a  sickly,  fevered  life. 
And  from  ill  with  pleasures  rife, 

Pure  and  good. 

Ever  close  your  guileless  heart 
'Gainst  the  tempter's  ready  art, 
Mine  has  learned  that  joys  depart, 

Why  not  thine  1 
You,  like  me,  may  shed  hot  tears, 
Like  me,  be  oppressed  with  fears, 
Ere  come  and  gone  have  twice  ten  years, 

Baby,  mine  ! 

Guide  aright  those  little  feet, 
That  when  life  has  fled  so  fleet. 
They  may  tread  the  golden  street 

Up  above : 
Keep  your  lips  from  guile  of  men, 
That  when  rings  the  glad  "  Amen  !" 
They  may  sing,  with  thousands  ten, 

"God  is  love !" 


A  Faithful  friend  is  better  than  gold. 
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THE  YOKE  OF  GOLD. 
A  STOKY  OF   THE  HEART. 

BV   MARY   AV.   JANVRIN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"Good  lieaveus,  how  beautiful!  Who  is 
she?" 

It  was  the  closiug  day  of  Madam  Wilhurst's 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies — a  select  and 
fashionable  establishment  of  high  repute  in  a 
southern  city ;  and  the  annual  public  exhibi- 
tion brought  together  the  usual  concourse  of 
guests.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  seminary, 
among  a  throng  of  guests  who  gathered  about 
tlie  entrance  door,  stood  a  gentleman  of  appa- 
rently forty  years.  He  was  handsome,  so  far 
as  regularity  of  features,  still  luxuriant  hair, 
dark  eyes,  and  fine  form  go  to  make  up  per- 
sonal beauty ;  and  the  expression  of  his  face, 
with  the  carriage  of  his  head,  betokened  haugh- 
tiness and  strength  of  imperious  will. 

He  it  was  who  had  uttered  the  expression, 
which  was  now  repeated:  "How  beautiful! 
Who  is  she?"  as  a  tall,  magnificent,  dark- 
haired  girl,  among  the  graduating  class,  came 
forward  during  the  exercises  and  had  occasion 
to  pass  near  the  group  of  gentlemen.  She  was 
indeed  very  beautiful — with  rich  braids  of  lust- 
rous, purple-black  hair  wound  round  a  queenly 
head,  a  form  which  might  have  been  moulded 
from  a  sculptor's  Juno,  and  almond-shaped 
eyes  which  gazed  proudly,  almost  scornfully, 
over  the  sea  effaces  crowded  into  that  vast  hall. 

"How  self-possessed  !  how  like  a  queen  she 
treads !  One  would  think  she  had  been  in 
society  all  her  life  !"  again  said  the  stranger  to 
the  gentleman  nearest  him.  "Do  you  know 
her,  Alexander?" 

"  Which  one  of  the  fair  bevy  elicits  such 
warm  admiration,  Hoffman?"  returned  the 
gentleman  addressed,  with  a  smile.  "Yonder 
lovely  blonde,  with  those  golden  curls,  in  the 
window  opposite  ?  To  my  mind,  she  is  one  of 
the  fairest  flowers  in  this  wilderness  of  beaiity." 

The  last  speaker  was  a  young  man,  and  evi- 
dently an  acquaintance  of  Ralph  Hoffman,  who 
was  a  wealthy  Georgian,  and  widower  of  some 
five  years'  standing. 

"  Pshaw,  no,  Alexander  !  None  of  your  pale, 
blue-eyed  violets  for  me  !  I  mean  that  stately 
creature  who  is  now  standing  there,  by  that 
desk,  with  those  scarlet  flowers  in  her  hair, 
feuch  eyes  !  such  a  queenly  dignity  !  But  you 
haven't  told  me  if  you  know  her?" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  for  I  am  as  ml^ch  of  a  stranger 
ftvH  yourself  here.  I  only  came  to  escort  Miss 
Gregory  home.  Her  father  was  taken  suddenly 
ill ;  and,  as  I  am  passing  through  Charleston 
on  my  return  from  my  New  York  trip,  he 
desired  me  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Kate.  But 
how  chances  it  that  I  meet  you  hert^,  Mr.  Hoft- 
man?  You  leave  your  place  so  seldom  lately ." 
"Well,  Alexander,  you  see  I  wrote  to  Ma- 


dame Wilhurst  here  last  summer,  desiring  her 
to  procure  me  a  governess  for  my  girls,  for  you 
know  she  has  the  reputation  of  turning  out 
accomplished  scholars  from  this  school  of  hers, 
and  in  her  reply  she  stated  that,  among  her 
graduating  class,  there  was  one  young  lady — 
Miss  St.  Orme,  an  orphan — who  is  educating 
herself  for  a  teacher,  and  who  expressed  her 
willingness  to  go  back  to  Georgia  with  me 
would  I  come  for  her — so,  arrangements  being 
complete,  that  is  what  brings  me  here  to-day, 
the  prospect  of  having  one  of  these  ladies  re- 
turn with  me." 

"Ah,  that's  it,  then!"  replied  his  friend. 
"And  pray,  point  out  to  me,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
among  the  group,  the  particular  young  lady 
who  is  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  Misses  Hoffman 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  varied  graces  and  ao- 
complishments  Madam  Wilhurst  imparts  to 
her  pupils." 

'^That  's  more  than  I  have  learned  myself, 
yet,"  smiled  the  gentleman,  "for  I  have  ar- 
rived but  a  few  hours — got  in  by  the  morning 
boat.  In  fact,  haven't  found  time  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  madam  yet — shall  probably  wait 
till  evening.  You  will  be  present  at  her  re- 
union, of  coiirse?" 

"And  what  if  your  daughters'  governess 
should  prove  to  be  yonder  brunette  you  just 
now  so  rhapsodized?"  queried  the  young  man 
with  a  smile.  "I  should  begin  to  look  out  for 
the  widower's  weeds,  in  that  case,  eh  !" 

"Oh,  impossible!  She  a  governess!"  and 
Mr.  Hoftman's  eyes  again  rested  admiringly 
upon  the  stately  girl ;  "  don't  you  believe  that, 
Alexander  !  More  likely  she  is  some  million- 
aire's heiress ;  the  pride  of  some  fond  old 
father's  heart.  She  is  a  Creole,  I  should  say ; 
and  more  fitted  to  fill  men's  hearts  with  pas- 
sionate love  than  young  girls'  heads  with 
French  and  music.  I  am  too  old  to  hope  i-c 
gather  such  youthful  blossoms,"  he  added,  • 
with  a  half  smile,  half  sigh.  "Why,  she  can 
scarcely  be  four  years  older  than  my  Elise — 
scarce  seventeen,  I  dare  say  !" 

"  The  data  of  one's  age  is  formed  less  by  the 
years  that  glide  over  our  heads  than  the  records 
of  our  hearts,  if  we  may  credit  the  poets," 
smiled  Alexander  in  reply.  "And,  most  as- 
suredly, to  a  well-preserved  man  of  scarce  forty 
summers  like  yourself,  the  experiences  of  Time 
have  not  brought  their  maturest  lessons. 
Therefore,  I  consider  yonder  beauty,  young 
though  she  be,  scarce  unattainable.  'Faint 
heart  never  won,'  you  know,  Mr.  Hoftman." 

"Nonsense!  we  are  building  chateaux  d'Es- 
paf/ne,  my  dear  sir!"  replied  Mr.  Hoftman, 
whose  earnest  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  beau- 
tiful brunette— an  intense,  passionate  gaze, 
quite  like  a  younger  man's — revealed  that  ho 
was  not  quite  so  unconcerned  as  his  tone  im- 
plied. "  But  hist !  the  exercises  are  about  to 
commence,"  referring  to  his  printed  catalogue 
of  exercises  for   the  day,   ' '  with  an  essay  on 
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*  Woman's  sphere' — and  there  comes  the  au- 
thor; a  slight,  delicate,  pretty  girl,  isn't  she? 
'Sara  Haseltine.'  Let  us  listen  to  what  the 
little  lady  tells  us  about  her  sisters'  '  Sphere' !" 

It  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  reader  which  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  all,  and  caused  the 
breathless  stillness  which  pervaded  the  entire 
assembly — for  she  was  not  dowried  with  that 
gift  of  many  of  those  young  daughters  of 
the  South  whom  Madam  Wilhurst  numbered 
among  her  pupils,  though  a  slight  flush  suffused 
her  cheek  and  mounted  to  her  pale,  broad 
l)row,  over  which  her  brown  hair  was  parted 
simply  and  drawn  plainly  away ;  but  it  was 
the  music  of  her  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  the 
singular  eloquence,  truth,  and  beauty  of  the 
words  that  fell  from  her  lij)S,  that  charmed  and 
hushed  the  audience  with  that  spell  which  Ge- 
nius always  builds  around  the  heart.  When 
the  fair  reader  had  closed,  and  gracefully  re- 
tired, a  murmur  of  admiration  circled  round 
the  hall. 

"That  young  lady  is  an  honor  to  the  school. 
She  has  no  common  endowments.  Who  is 
she?"  asked  a  benevolent-looking  old  gentle- 
man, who  sat  near  one  of  the  assistant  teachers 
beside  the  rostrum. 

"Miss  Haseltine — daughter  of  Judge  Hasel- 
tine, of  Massachvisetts.  She  excels  particularly 
in  composition.  Some  day  she  will  certainly 
become  a  most  charming  authoress.  Indeed, 
the  young  ladies  here  already  call  her  their 
ISfadame  de  Stael." 

"Aha  !  Judge  Haseltine's  daughter  I  I  must 
shake  hands  with  her,  by  and  by,  for  her 
father's  sake — we  were  classmates  together,  in 
our  youth,  at  Harvard  College.  A  right  talented 
girl,  that 's  certain ;  and  if  she  lives  to  write 
books,  may  I  live  to  have  the  reading  of  'em, 
for  my  old  head  is  completely  turned  by  that 
essay  of  hers  !"  and  the  old  gentleman  put  on 
his  glasses  and  looked  after  the  blushing  girl 
who  had  retired  to  a  distant  seat. 

The  afternoon  drew  to  a  close.  The  last  ex- 
ercise was  over.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to 
tlie  graduating  class,  about  twenty  in  number, 
among  whom  were  Miss  Haseltine  and  the 
beautiful  brunette  who  had  so  enchanted  Hoff- 
man's attention,  and  whom  he  imi^atiently 
awaited  to  take  part,  in  turn,  among  the  gradu- 
ates. But  no  public  exercise  was  assigned  her, 
although  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching 
her  as  she  played  a  brilliant  accompaniment  at 
the  grand  piano,  while  the  voices  of  the  youth- 
ful band  swelled  out  in  the  "Farewell  Hymn." 
By  some  oversight  her  name  was  not  upon  the 
written  order  of  exercises ;  and  when  the  prin- 
cipal pronounced  it,  on  presenting  her  diploma, 
there  was  a  stir  of  some  one  leaving  the  hall, 
and  it  escaped  him.  But  he  followed  her  with 
idmiring  gaze,  as  she  proudly  stepped  back  to 
her  station  in  the  class ;  and  he  watched  her 
while  her  snowy  fingers  swept  the  piano  keys  ; 
llien  walked  thoughtfully  to  his  hotel,  men- 


tally recurring  to  her  elegance  and  magnificent 
beauty,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  meet  her  to-night, 
and  I  will  secure  an  introduction." 


CHAPTER    II. 

As  the  twilight  shades  gathered,  three  of  the 
graduates  of  the  day  lingered  in  the  hall  to  talk 
over  the  events  of  the  closing  exhibition — those 
three,  the  fair  blonde  whom  Alexander  had 
designated.  Miss  Haseltine,  and  the  elegant 
brunette. 

"  Well,  for  7ny  part,  I  am  perfectly  delighted 
that  my  school  days  are  over !  Now,  nothing 
to  do  from  morning  till  night,  but  call,  shop, 
and  visit ;  or  receive  comjjany.  No  more  hate- 
ful problems — no  more  long  music  practices — no 
more  Italian  or  French  exercises !  All  these 
past — and  I,  a  young  lady,  ready  for  my  clebiit 
cle  societe,  as  Mam'selle  Folic  would  say.  Why, 
I  could  jump  for  very  joy!"  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  merry  girl  skipped  up 
and  down  the  floor, 

"  Netta,  I  believe  your  head  is  turned !  You 
surely  don't  mean  to  put  by  all  your  studies 
and  devote  your  time  exclusively  to  pleasure?" 
queried  Sara  Haseltine. 

"And  pray,  why  not,  my  wise  friend  Sara? 
Hav'n't  we  had  enough  of  books  all  these  long 
years  at  Charleston?  Htndy  now  ?  Not  I !  I 
never  mean  to  look  between  the  covers  of  a 
class-book  again ;  and  as  for  the  very  ghost  of 
one  of  'em,  Avhy,  I  '11  burn  or  bviry  it,  like  the 
students  do  Euclid  at  college." 

"I  think  you'd  better  retract  that  resolu- 
tion," replied  her  friend,  quietly,  "/should 
regard  my  books  as  very  traitorous  friends,  if 
they  and  I  could  part  coijapany  so  easily." 

"  Oh,  dear !  Now,  Sara  Haseltine,  you  might 
as  well  talk  to  the  wind,  and  bid  it  cease  blow- 
ing among  the  magnolias  in  yonder  garden,  as 
expect  to  change  my  natiire  to  a  steady,  serious 
one  like  yours.  You  know  that  you  love  books, 
else  you  w^ouldn't  sit  night  after  night  in  your 
room,  writing,  writing  — eternally  scribbling 
away  like  the  A^eriest  blue-stocking  in  exist- 
ence— while  the  other  gii-ls  are  either  asleep  or 
at  their  windows  star-gazing.  And  then,  Sara, 
those  terribly  long  compositions  that  you  write ! 
a  great  deal  longer  than  Doctor  Dumbar's  ser- 
mons we  're  forced  to  sit  and  listen  to  twice 
every  Sunday !  Bah,  it  makes  me  shudder 
when  I  think  of  you  as  a  '  literary  lady'  in  the 
future  !  Inky  fingers— long  hair  dangling  about 
your  neck— slipshod— oh  dear,  how  I  shall  juty 
you  when  I  go  to  visit  you,  as  I  've  promised  ;" 
and  the  giddy  girl  laughed. 

Miss  Haseltine  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at 
the  picture  her  lively  friend  had  drawn  ;  but 
she  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  again  Netta  spoke, 
this  time  to  their  companion,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  silently  at  the  window  in  a  somewhat 
dreamy,  abstracted  mood. 
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"  Come,  Clemence,  you  must  take  my  part !" 
urged  Netta  Lorimer.  "The  majority  rules, 
you  know  ;  and  I  want  to  convert  Sara  over  to 
my  views.  Tell  her  you  agree  with  me  that, 
when  we  leave  school,  we  leave  study,  and  we 
will  conquer  her  yet !" 

'*  Miss  Lorimer,  I  presume,  forgets  that  there 
are  some  who  are  forced  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  their  school  acquirements,  while 
others  go  to  elegant  homes  to  partake  of  the 
luxuries  wealth  can  procure  !"  aud  Clemence 
St.  Orme  spoke  bitterly,  and  with  a  flash  of  her 
dark  eyes,  then  turned  aw"ay  and  left  the  hall 
with  quick  step, 

"Why,  Netta,  I'm  sorry  you  said  that  to 
her  !  You  know  she  leaves  to-morrow  for  the 
far  South  as  governess  ;  and,  with  her  quick 
temper  and  proud  heart,  she  feels  her  situation 
too  keenly  to  be  reminded  of  it." 

"  Dear  me  !  Clemence  is  in  one  of  her  grand 
moods.  I  've  been  watching  her  all  day,  and 
one  would  have  thought  she  was  a  queen — so 
lofty  and  scornful !  I  'm  sure  I  meant  nothing 
when  I  spoke,  and  now  I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  run 
after  her  and  beg  her  ladyship's  pardon,  for  I 
must  hurry  to  my  room  and  try  on  my  tunic 
Miss  Modiste  sent  this  noon.  I  know  you  '11 
like  it — she  's  trimmed  it  exquisitely  !  What 
are  you  going  to  wear,  Sara  ?  But  I  shall  see 
to-night !"  and  without  waiting  a  reply,  the 
thoughtless  girl  tripped  away,  leaving  Sara  to 
overtake  the  offended  Miss  St.  Orme,  who  was 
passing  with  majestic  step  through  the  walk 
leading  to  the  boarding-house.  Miss  Haseltine 
passed  her  arm  affectionately  about  her,  saying 
— "Don't  think  about  it,  Clemence!  Netta  is 
so  thoughtless,  you  know  ;  she  did  not  mean  to 
wound  your  feelings." 

"  The  irate  girl  replied  not  for  a  moment,  then 
said  bitterly — "  It  is  not  that !  It  is  not  that  I 
care  a  particle  for  what  that  vain,  foolish  little 
thing  said  ;  but  I  cannot  endure  that  my  future 
should  pass  amid  the  drudgery  of  the  school- 
room, when  I  so  pine  for  a  different  lot.  It  galls 
and  kills  me  !  Why  was  I  not  born  wealthy  ?" 
and  she  spoke  passionately.  "Why  are  some 
steeped  in  luxury,  and  others  in  the  deepest  pov- 
erty ?  I  hate  them — everybody  who  is  thus  so- 
cially above  me — all  the  girls — daughters  of  the 
rich  !  by  their  looks — for  they  dare  not  in  words 
— they  taunt  me  with  being  the  '  poor  governess ! ' 
Of  all  the  sixty  young  girls  who  leave  this 
school  to-morrow,  I  am  the  only  one  who  goes 
forth  to  earn  her  own  living  !" 

"  My  dear  Clemence,  do  you  hate  all  the 
girls?"  Sara  Haseltine's  voice  was  tenderly 
reproachful  as  she  said  this. 

"  Forgive  me,  Sara,  you  know  I  never  meant 
you.  You  are  the  only  one  I  ever  loved  ;  you 
are  so  good — so  different  from  the  others." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  happiness  is  always  an 
accompaniment  to  wealth?"  asked  Sara. 

"  Don't  talk  !  don't  talk  !  It 's  of  no  use  ! 
Don't  I  see  it  daily — the  pleasures  that  money 


brings  its  possessor  ?  If  I  were  rich,  I'd  risk  but 
I'd  be  happy  enough  !"  Then,  after  a  brief  si- 
lence, she  said  abruptly:  "I  was  pointed  out 
Mr.  Hofiman  among  the  visitors,  to-day.  Mad- 
am Wilhurst  told  one  of  the  teachers  that  he 
is  eminently  wealthy ;  and  his  farm  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Georgia." 

"  It  will  be  very  pleasant  for  you  that  his  two 
daughters  are  so  amiable  and  such  lovely  girls 
as  Kate  Gregory  represents  them  to  be." 

Clemence  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  con- 
tinued. "He  is  a  widower,  too.  They  say  his 
wife  wore  the  most  splendid  jewels  of  any  lady 
in  the  South.  He  took  her  to  Washington 
every  winter.  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  marry 
again?" 

"  Why,  Clemence,  are  you  forming  matrimo- 
nial calculations  already  ?  Reckoning  on  bring- 
ing your  personal  charms  to  bear  on  Mr.  Hoff- 
man?" asked  Sara,  laughingly. 

"  Would  it  be  so  strange  that  I  should  wish 
to  escape  servitude  ?"  said  the  girl  bitterly.  "I 
tell  you,  Sara  Haseltine,  I  would  go  to  Georgia 
that  man's  wife,  stranger  though  he  is,  to-mor- 
row, rather  than  be  bound  down  to  a  depend- 
ent iiosition.  Don't  look  so  strangely  at  me! 
I  mean  what  I  say.  I  know  I  'm  beautiful !" 
and  the  proud  arch  of  her  snowy  neck  confirm- 
ed her  assertion. 

Sara  Haseltine  did  not  answer  her,  for  the 
wild  light  of  her  dark  eyes  and  the  compressed 
curve  of  the  scarlet  lip  pained  her  ;  but  she  ten- 
derly kissed  Clemence's  crimson  cheek,  and 
said  gently — "  Here  we  are,  at  the  door  :  will 
you  come  to  my  room  after  you  are  dressed  for 
the  evening?"  Clemence  nodded  assent,  and 
they  separated. 

"  She  knows  she  is  beautiful !"  and  she  will 
win  him.  Kate  Gregory  tells  me  he  is  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  beauty  ;  I  can  foresee  it  all. 
She  w^ill  win  him,  and  with,  or  without  love, 
she  will  marry  him  ?"  With  a  heavy  sigh  Sara 
Haseltine  entered  the  long  supper  hall. 

As  she  passed  to  her  seat,  Netta  Lorimer 
plucked  at  her  sleeve  and  pulled  her  down  to 
whisper,  "  How  scornful  our  queen  looks  :  Ave 
shall  not  dare  api)roach  her  to-night.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Kate  Gregory's  friend,  told  her  after  ex- 
ercises to-night  that  Mr.  Hofiman  had  gone  into 
raptures  over  *  that  tall,  stately  girl,  with  such 
eyes  and  air. '  And  he  inquired  her  out  of  Kate, 
and  when  he  found  she  was  the  governess,  said 
he  imagined  she  wouldn't  remain  the  Hoffman 
girls'  governess  long.  But  mum  !  Madame's 
eyes  are  turned  this  way — now  I  'm  Miss  Pro- 
priety again  !"  and  the  gay  girl  bent  her  gnae 
very  demurely  over  the  plate  whereon  lay  a 
very  thin  slice  of  toast. 

And  Miss  Haseltine  passed  on  to  her  seat  at 
table  ;  while  "  Queen"  Clemence  ate  her  supper 
very  calmly,  as  though  quite  oblivious  of  her 
resolve  for  the  evening,  as  she  was  certainly  of 
her  new  admirer,  Mr.  Hofiman. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Clemence  St.  Orme  was  an  orphan.  Her 
mother,  the  only  child  of  a  money-getting, 
money-loving,  and  iron- willed  old  merchant  of 
New  York  City,  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  falling  in  love  and  eloping  with  her 
music  teacher,  a  wily  Frenchman,  who,  not 
content  with  simply  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
vocation,  had  whispered  into  the  ears  of  his 
pupil  the  sweeter  tones  of  love,  and  so  per- 
suaded her  to  an  elopement,  telling  her  that 
when  all  was  over  her  father  would  forgive  and 
take  her  back  to  his  heart  and  home  again. 

Biit  St.  Orme  had  miscalculated.  The  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  were  in  vain.  Her  letters 
were  returned  unopened ;  and  henceforth  no 
word  passed  between  the  estranged  father  and 
daughter.  One  child,  Clemence,  was  given 
them  ;  and  this  child,  Mrs.  St.  Orme  hoped, 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them  and  her  offended  parent. 
Accordingly,  when  Clemence  was  about  four 
years  of  age,  she  was  one  day  dressed  very  pret- 
tily by  her  mother,  instructed  in  some  sentences 
she  should  say  to  "  grandpapa,"  and  led  by  her 
mother  to  the  door  of  his  mansion,  where  a  ser- 
vant, whom  she  had  gained  over  to  her  plan, 
admitted  the  child  to  the  room  of  the  merchant, 
who,  sick  and  morose,  at  that  time  was  confined 
to  the  house. 

Little  Clemence  sprang  forward  with  all  the 
artlessness  of  childhood  ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
stern  old  man,  who  exclaimed  to  the  servant 
who  closely  followed  her — "John,  whose  child 
is  that  ?  They  have  not  dared  to  send  here  that 
brat  to  coax  and  fondle  me  !  Tell  me,  sir,  how 
came  that  child  here  ?"  she  shrank  back.  Thun- 
derstruck and  frightened,  the  old  servant  tried 
to  explain,  but  only  increased  the  old  man's 
ire.  "Take  her  away  !  Take  her  away,  I  tell 
you  !  I  will  not  hear  her  .'  That  cursed  French- 
man shall  not  wheedle  me  so  !"  he  thundered 
out. 

The  servant  took  the  child  screaming  with 
fright  from  the  room,  and  gave  her  into  the  hands 
of  her  mother,  saying,  "Lord,  it's  no  use, 
ma'am.  He  would'nt  hear  her  at  all !"  and 
thus  was  crushed  the  last  hope  in  the  mother's 
heart. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  their  marriage  St. 
Orme  had  labored  industriously  at  his  profes- 
sion, but  when  he  found  that  the  old  merchant 
was  not  likely  to  forgive  and  recall  his  daugh- 
ter, he  grew  unkind,  and  sometimes  taunted  her 
with  her  folly  in  marrying  him.  And  that  was 
more  bitter  than  all  other  griefs — to  be  thus  up- 
braided for  the  very  step  into  which  he  had 
persuaded  her  !  Yet  St.  Orme  had  clung  to  the 
belief  that  this  last  appeal  would  not  be  in 
vain  ;  but  when  his  wife  appeared,  leading  the 
little  Clemence,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  said 
faintly:  "He  sent  her  from  him!  He  would 
not  speak  to  his  own  grandchild!"    Then  all 


the  ire  of  that  base  man's  nature  burst  forth 
upon  her  defenceless  head,  and,  after  a  long 
tirade  of  abusive  words,  he  left  the  house  and 
bent  his  steps  to  a  gambling-saloon,  which,  of 
late,  he  had  freely  frequented. 

That  night  luck  seemed  to  favor  him.  He 
played  high,  and  won  from  his  partner,  a  young 
Spaniard  of  New  Orleans,  hundred  after  hun- 
dred in  quick  succession.  The  Spaniard,  mad- 
dened by  wine  and  his  losses,  accused  the 
Frenchman  of  trickery ;  and  St.  Orme  gave 
back  the  lie.  A  dirk-knife  gleamed  before  him 
— he  felt  a  sharp,  quick,  stinging  pain,  and  then 
fell  unconscious.  All  was  confusion.  St.  Orme 
was  carried  to  his  lodgings,  but  before  morning 
was  a  corpse ;  the  police  scoured  the  city,  but 
the  Spaniard  had  fied. 

This  blow  fell  with  crushing  force  on  poor 
Mrs.  St.  Orme.  For  many  days  she  raved  in 
delirium;  talking  constantly  of  her  bleeding 
husband;  and  when  she  partially  recovered, 
her  constitution  was  shattered. 

If  her  father  ever  heard  of  St.  Orme's  death, 
he  never  mentioned  it.  When  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  sent  for  his 
lawyer  to  draw  up  his  last  will  and  testament, 
bequeathing  all  his  property  to  a  nephew  in  a 
distant  city.  The  legal  man  ventured  to  tell 
him  that  his  only  daughter  was  supporting  her- 
self and  child  by  the  scanty  profits  of  her  nee- 
dle, and  for  a  moment  the  old  man  softened. 
But  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  He  thought 
not  of  the  widowed  wife  as  his  own  child,  who 
had  played  about  his  knee  in  childhood,  or  as 
the  pale,  lonely  woman,  only  as  the  disobe- 
dient girl  who  had  dared  make  that  runaway 
match  with  the  forbidden  St.  Orme,  and  so  he 
closed  his  ears  to  the  call — and,  rigid  and  un- 
bending to  the  last,  died — and  his  vast  wealth 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  scarcely 
thanked  him. 

And,  in  a  few  more  months,  consumi^tion 
did  its  work  on  the  poor  widow.  She  died— 
and  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years,  Clemence 
St.  Orme  was  left  an  orphan  ;  and,  so  far  as  she 
knew,  entirely  friendless.  Even  at  this  early 
age,  music  was  a  passion  with  the  child ;  and 
this  talent  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  known  St.  Orme  in  his  better 
days,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  re- 
ceived her  into  his  family  with  the  benevolent 
intention  of  giving  her  an  education  in  common 
with  his  own  children.  But  intentions,  how- 
ever creditable,  are  not  always  fulfilled.  The 
sudden  death  of  this  gentleman  four  years  after, 
again  threw  the  orphan  on  the  world  ;  and  had 
not  the  kind  lawyer  who — possessed  of  a  larger 
share  of  benevolence  than  is  usually  accredited 
his  class — had  endeavored  to  interest  the  dying 
merchant  in  his  daughter,  stepped  forward, 
the  granddaughter  of  a  millionaire  might  have 
been  found  in  the  city  almshouse.  But  the 
kind  lawyer  interested  himself  for  tlie  young 
orphan;    and,   making  interest  with   Madam 
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"Wilhurst,  his  friend,  obtained  admission  for 
Clemeuce  in  the  boarding-school  where  she 
might  be  educated  for  a  teacher,  and  her  fond- 
ness for  music  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
fitting  her  for  her  future .  support.  Perhaps 
Clemence's  future  might  have  been  difl^irent 
had  the  benevolent  old  lawyer  lived  to  witness 
her  transformation  from  the  child  into  the 
lovely  woman — but  he,  too,  died  suddenly,  as 
had  her  other  friend ;  and  she  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  save  a  future  support  of  her 
own  earning,  after  the  seven  years  stipulated 
that  she  should  remain  with  Madame  Wilhurst 
had  expired.  Already  had  her  vocation  as  a 
teacher  begun;  for  during  the  last  two  years 
of  her  scholarship  she  had  filled  also  the  post 
of  an  under  teacher,  thus  partially  repaying 
madam. 

Clemence  inherited  all  her  father's  pride  and 
violent  temper — though  a  certain  lofty  scorn  of 
outbreaks  hindered  the  betrayal  of  this  latter. 
She  had  warmly  loved  her  mother;  and  she 
yet  remembered  the  scene  in  her  grandfather's 
room ;  and,  by  association,  whenever  she  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  one  she  thought  of 
the  fortune  which  should  have  been  hers,  and 
so  the  memory  of  that  old  man  was  a  bitter 
thing  which  rankled  in  her  young  heart.  Why 
was  not  she  wealthy  like  the  other  girls  there 
at  the  seminary?  she  often  asked,  and  each 
time  she  hated  more  and  more  the  memory  of 
that  unfeeling  old  man  who  had  left  his  only 
child  to  toil  and  die,  when  a  little  from  his  store 
might  have  saved  her. 

But  Clemence,  placed  as  she  had  been  at  so 
early  an  age  among  those  giddy  children  of 
Tortune  who  are  apt  to  slight  and  scorn  the 
poor,  possessed  not  the  sensitiveness  of  some 
young  girls.  Her  early  experiences  seemed, 
instead,  to  have  hardened  her.  True,  she  felt 
a  slight  keenly,  perha^js  not  so  much  because 
it  was  a  slight,  as  because  she  realized  that  it 
was  called  forth  because  she  was  a  poor  girl ; 
hence,  wealth  grew  to  her  a  coveted  thing,  and 
she  learned  to  scorn  the  station  awaiting  her 
when  her  school-days  were  over.  Clemence  was 
j)roud,  moreover,  because  she  knew  she  was 
beautiful,  and  the  possessor  of  talents  superior 
to  those  about  her  ;  yet  there  M'^ere  times  when 
she  almost  cursed  the  beauty  which  must  hence- 
forth remain  unnoticed  in  the  poor  governess, 
and  the  talents  which  must  enchain  her  to  that 
position.  Proud,  passionate,  aspiring,  why 
should  she  be  chained  down  to  so  humble  a 
sphere,  while  others,  less  beautiful,  less  tal- 
ented, should  walk  a  path  of  flowers  so  far 
above  her?  It  was  unfair,  unequal !  In  the 
same  memory  in  which  she  blessed  her  mother, 
she  almost  cursed  her  grandfather.  But  when 
Clemence  St.  Orme  looked  into  the  little  mir- 
ror which  hung  in  her  room,  and  saw  the  mag- 
nificent beauty  reflected  there,  when  some 
unenvidus  schoolmate  would  say,  "Oh,  Clem- 
ence, how  I  wish  1  had  your  hair  and  eyes  !" 


or  some  flattering  chamber-maid  would  come 
in  and  say,  "Miss  St.  Orme,  let  me  braid  your 
hair  for  you  to-day!  What  splendid  hair! 
I  've  known  young  ladies'  faces  to  make  their 
fortunes  ;  and  they  not  half  so  beautiful  as 
you!"  and  many  more  such  remarks  as  these 
fell  on  her  ear.  Then  was  it  that  the  ambitious 
girl  would  say  to  herself,  "If  there  be  any 
power  in  Beauty,  then  mine  shall  work  a  spell 
on  some  rich  man's  heart,  and  I  will  mary  the 
fortune  my  old  grandfather  withheld  from  me  !" 
At  Madam  Wilhurst's,  although  it  was 
known  that  Clemence  St.  Orme's  education 
was  conducted  with  a  view  to  her  future  voca- 
tion, yet  the  haughty,  taciturn  girl  was  as  proud 
in  her  scornful  dignity  of  manner  as  if  gold  and 
lands  were  her  portion,  like  the  other  pupils'. 
She  was  too  proud  to  solicit  friendship ;  and 
thus  often,  by  her  lofty  manner,  she  provoked 
dislike  and  hostility,  where  she  might  have 
won  regard. 

An  instance  of  arrogant  pride  one  day  roused 
her  fiery  temper.  She  was  in  the  music-room ; 
where  the  French  teacher,  provoked  beyoud 
endurance  by  the  limping  measure  of  the  air 
one  of  his  young  lady  pupils  was  playing, 
nervously  tapped  his  long,  slender  fingers  upon 
the  piano  lid,  and  in  a  vexed  tone  cried  out : 
"  Oh,  not  good !  not  good  !  Vern  bad,  mam'selle! 
I  fear  you  do  not  practice  mooch  as  Mam'selle 
St.  Orme.     EUe  est  une  diligent  pupile  !" 

"Miss  St.  Orme  will  play  you  that  passage 
then.  She  has  more  of  an  object  in  view  than 
myself  in  practising  often.  When  one  has 
their  livelihood  to  obtain  by  their  talents,  it  is 
natural  they  should  improve  them." 

The  speaker  was  a  proud,  arrogant  girl — a 
dark-eyed  Louisianian,  who,  upon  her  eigh- 
teenth birth-day,  would  come  into  possession 
of  crowded  warehouses  in  New  Orleans,  and 
snowy  cotton  fields,  and  broad  rice  plantations 
stretching  far  away  till  the  eye  was  lost  in  gaz^ 
ing;  and  the  latter  part  of  her  words  were 
muttered  in  an  undertone,  addressed  rather  to 
a  group  of  young  ladies  standing  near  the 
piano  than  to  Clemence,  who  was  just  leaving 
the  apartment. 

But  the  words  reached  her ;  and  she  turned 
instantly,  her  dark  eyes  literally  blazing  forth 
fire,  and  her  rounded  nails  sinking  deep  into 
the  smooth,  thick  paper  of  the  roll  of  music 
she  held,  so  convulsively  tightened  her  grasp 
upon  it. 

She  spoke  scornfully,  in  a  low,  passionate 
voice  :  "Crowded  warehouses,  and  large  plan- 
tations, and  gold  and  jewels,  are  no  doubt  a 
very  comfortable  patrimony,  but  had  Miss 
Houston's  father  also  bequeathed  her  a  very 
moderate  share  of  talents  and  the  rudiments  of 
common  politeness,  the  acquisitign  would  have 
certainly  been  most  desirable  !"  and  with  this 
cutting  sarcasm  she  left  her  victim  looking  very 
much  enrag(Hl,  but  very  powerless. 

The  above  was  a  sample  of  the  ways  and 
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means  whereby  Clemence  St..  Orme  held  rule 
over  her  associates.  All  feared,  and  none  cared 
to  provoke  her  sarcastic  tongne. 

There  was  but  one  to  whom  she  was  drawn 
by  any  ties  of  affection.  Sara  Haseltine  was  a 
girl  of  singularly  unselfish  character,  and  as 
great  a  favorite  with  her  mates  as  Clemence  was 
feared.  Unselfish  in  character,  endowed  with 
strong  intellectual  capacities,  an  ardent  afifec- 
tionate  nature,  and  always  guided  by  a  strict 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  she  was  the  pride  and 
solace  of  her  widowed  father,  and  it  was  among 
the  trials  of  his  life  when  he  parted  with  her, 
even  for  the  two  years  she  had  spent  at 
Madam  Wilhurst's.  Mrs.  Haseltine  had  been  a 
Southern  woman  ;  and  this  had  determined  the 
judge  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  his  daughter 
— maternal  relatives  residing  in  Charleston, 
whose  vicinage  cheered  the  otherwise  solitary 
hours  of  the  young  girl.  And  thus  the  period 
of  her  school-life  had  been  spent  pleasantly, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  felt  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  when  she  saw  it  ended — for  now  she 
should  rejoin  her  father  again,  to  cheer  his  lone- 
liness. 

Netta  Lorimer,  another  character  introduced 
in  this  tale,  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy 
Philadelphia  merchant— the  pet  and  plaything 
of  her  father,  the  idol  of  a  fond  mamma,  the 
caressed  of  visitors — and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  was  a  half-spoiled  child  when  sent  from 
home  for  a  three  years'  "finishing"  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  fashionable  boarding-school. 

Singularly  beautiful — symmetrical  in  person, 
delicate  as  a  snow-drop,  with  hair  of  that  hue 
which  a  poet  defines  as  ' '  brown  in  the  shadow, 
gold  in  the  sun,"  and  eyes  of  deepest  blue — al- 
together, this  girl  of  sixteen  was  "  wild,  witch- 
ing, winsome."  Pity  she  had  not  been  good  as 
she  was  beautiful,  for,  though  the  pet  of  all,  with 
everybody  exclaiming — "  She  's  a  dear  girl !  So 
amiable,  so  lovely !"  in  reality  her  nature  was 
weak,  selfish,  and  capricious,  and  but  needed 
the  growth  of  time  and  circumstance  to  develop 
the  germ  into  the  perfect  flower. 

Tupper  hath  written,  "As  frost  to  the  bud, 
and  blight  to  the  blossom,  even  such  is  self-in- 
terest to  friendship."  But  who,  then,  in  the 
intimate  associations  which  existed  between 
Sara  Haseltine  and  Netta  Lorimer,  would  have 
foretold  a  time  Avhen  the  one  should  sting  the 
hand  that  cherished  her  ? 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Madam  "Wilhuest's  great  saloon  was 
ablaze  with  light,  and  redolent  with  the  scent 
of  flowers.  Invited  guests  from  the  elite  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  strangers  stopping  at  the 
"■  Charleston"  and  other  hotels,  were  constantly 
arriving  ;  and  in  the  apartments  above,  where 
the  young  girls  stood  before  their  mirrors  ar- 
raying themselves  for  their  first  fete,  many  a 


tiny  foot,  encased  in  its  satin  slipper,  was  im- 
patient for  the  mazes  of  the  quadrille  or  i)olka, 
and  many  a  youthfiil  eye  sparkled  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  girlish  charms. 

A  light  footstep  sounded  along  the  corridor, 
and  Clemence  St.  Orme  entered  Sara  Hasel- 
tine's  room.  She  was  attired  very  simply  in  a 
maize-colored  muslin,  with  no  ornament  save  a 
bouquet  of  scarlet  geranium  flowers  on  her  bo- 
som, and  a  blossom  of  the  waxen  white  camel- 
lia, intermingled  with  a  few  crimson  buds  in 
her  hair,  which  was  wound  in  a  superb  bandeau 
of  braids  about  her  head  ;  yet  her  toilet  seemed 
perfect.  Across  her  shoulders  she  had  thrown 
a  rich  crimson  India  scarf,  which  had  once  been 
her  mother's,  and  its  heavy  folds  gave  a  fine 
effect  to  her  tall,  statuesque  figure. 

"What,  Clemence,  dressed  already!  How 
expeditious  you  have  been  !  I  dare  say  Netta 
is  still  fidgeting  over  her  curls,  and  Blanche 
Houston's  maid  has  not  yet  adjusted  to  her 
satisfaction  that  pearl  bandeau  of  hers.  You 
and  I  are  alike  in  out  tastes  to-night — both 
wearing  flowers,"  as  she  arranged  a  spray  of 
rosebuds  in  her  hair.  "  AVhat  can  be  prettier  ? 
that  camellia  is  exquisite  !" 

Clemence  did  not  reply,  but  threw  herself 
into  a  seat  with  a  dark  frown  gathering  on  her 
forehead.  Sara  knew,  by  this,  that  the  girls' 
old  enemies — envious,  bitter  thoughts — were 
present,  so  she  gently  drew  her  before  the  glass, 
saying  playfully,  "Now,  fair  lady,  tell  me, 
would  jewelled  bracelets  clasping  those  round- 
ed arms,  or  even  Miss  Houston's  pearls,  com- 
pensate for  that  better  ornament—'  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit?'  "  and  she  tenderly  kissed  the  hot 
crimson  cheek. 

For  a  moment  Clemence  was  softened,  and 
she  replied  :  "  Sara,  you  are  a  strange  girl— so 
good  !  It  must  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  be 
contented  and  good.     But  I  cannot !" 

Tears  glistened  in  the  soft  eyes  turned  toward 
her.  "Oh  no,  not  easy  for  me,  Clemence.  I 
have  many  a  struggle — but  there  is  One  to 
whom  we  can  all  have  recourse  when  tempta- 
tion is  strong  upon  us." 

There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  Clemence 
St.  Orme's  throat ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to 
betray  her  emotion,  so  she  struggled  with  the 
feeling,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  calm  as 
ever.  And,  at  this  moment,  a  teacher  entered 
in  full  dress,  saying  gayly,  "Well,  young  la- 
dies, all  ready  ?  Come,  I  shall  mark  you  tardy, 
if  there  is  longer  delay.  Madam  bade  me  tell 
you.  Miss  St.  Orme,  that  Mr.  Hoffman,  of 
Georgia,  is  among  the  guests,  and  is  inquiring 
for  you.  She  thinks  you  will  like  him,  my 
dear  ;  he  is  very  gentlemanly.  Come  !"  and  so 
saying,  the  lady  matronized  the  two  young 
girls  down  into  the  great  drawing-room.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  record  all  the  events  of  this 
evening,  but  to  follow  more  particularly  the 
fortunes  of  the  beautiful  Clemence  on  this  first 
night  of  her  introduction  into  society. 
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First  came  introductions  and  conversations — 
then  dancing — and,  later  in  the  evening,  tab- 
leaux were  enacted.  Upon  her  presentation  to 
Mr.  Hoft'nian— at  first,  despite  her  resolve  to 
ensnare  him,  Clemence  St.  Orme  seemed  unac- 
countably reserved  and  shy,  for  the  keenness 
of  her  situation  as  engaged  governess  to  his 
daughters  forced  itself  constantly  upon  her — 
and  he  was  too  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world 
to  allow  his  admiration  to  suddenly  rule  his 
judgment  until,  in  course  of  conversation,  he 
had  found  her  brilliant  and  accomplished  as 
she  was  beautiful ;  but  gradually  this  restraint 
wore  off,  and  the  artful  girl  grew  gay,  witty, 
and  fascinating  beyond  her  usual  self. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  a  later  hour  in  the 
evening  to  complete  the  conquest  she  had  begun. 
During  the  tableaux,  there  was  a  scene  in  which 
Netta  Lorimer  represented  a  Madonna ;  and,  in 
very  truth,  she  seemed  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  poet's  ideal  of  the  Christ-mother,  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  with  her  white  hands  clasped 
upon  her  breast — her  head  meekly  bowed — the 
golden  hair,  almost  alight  as  with  a  halo,  sweep- 
ing her  fair  shoulders — and  the  tender  smile 
upon  her  lips.  But  when  the  curtain  rose  upon 
Clemence  St.  Orme  in  the  character  of  "The 
Queen  of  the  Harem,"  the  silent  applause 
swelled  into  a  murmur  of  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  embodiment  before  them. 

Long,  loose  trowsers  of  white  silk,  gathered 
at  the  slender  ankle  with  a  narrow  band — em- 
broidered sandals  for  the  tiny  feet — a  tunic  of 
rich  crimson  taffeta,  girt  about  her  rounded 
waist  with  a  sash  of  brilliant  colors  and  fast- 
ened over  the  bosom  with  a  single  dazzling 
brilliant — a  turban  of  crimson  and  white,  with 
tassels  and  plumes  pendent,  sweeping  the  left 
shoulder — completed  the  costume.  The  whole 
contour  of  her  classical  features — the  dreamy 
gaze  she  threw  into  her  large,  luminous  eyes — 
her  attitude,  as  she  reclined  upon  the  velvet 
cusMons,  seemingly  intent  upon  listening  to 
the  slave  who  knelt  at  her  feet  with  fingers 
poised  above  the  strings  of  a  mandolin  she 
held — all  conveyed  to  the  beholders  a  perfect 
picture  of  Oriental  life,  dreamy,  indolent,  and 
magnificent. 

^^  How  beautiful  r^ 

It  was  a  suppressed  tone  which  uttered  the 
words,  but  loud  enough  to  reach  the  quick  ears 
af  the  Eastern  queen,  who  reclined  upon  her 
cushions,  and  who  was  engaged  in  watching 
from  under  the  ambush  of  her  sweeping  eye- 
lashes the  rich  Georgian,  Mr.  Hoffman  ;  yet  not 
a  muscle  moved,  only  her  heart  throbbed  like 
an  awakened  bird  in  her  breast,  as  she  heard 
that  expression  of  admiration.  And  even  be- 
fore the  curtain  fell,  and  she  was  at  liberty  to 
mingle  with  the  throng  en  costume  or  to  resume 
her  own  attire  again,  Clemence  St.  Orme  knew, 
as  truly  as  she  knew  two  hours  later,  when, 
standing  in  the  conservatory,  she  listened  to  a 
rapid  confession  of  admiration  and  an  offer  of 


the  ardent  Southerner's  heart  and  hand,  that, 
if  she  went  to  Georgia,  it  would  be  as  Mr.  Hofl- 
man's  wife. 

The  truth  was,  that— proud,  imperious  man 
of  the  world,  though  Ralph  Hoffman  was — yet, 
in  his  heart  still  slumbered,  untamed,  all  that 
passionate  love  for  beauty  which  had  distin- 
guished him  when  a  younger  man ;  and  when 
he  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  being  he  had 
proposed  to  carry  to  his  home  a  teacher  for  his 
girls — when  he  thought  how  her  regal  grace 
would  adorn  that  home,  as  his  wife — he  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  stroke,  and  trust  to  the 
chances  of  her  being  poor  and  friendless  for  the 
winning  her. 

And  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  woman  who  sees 
that  she  has  inspired  a  passion  in  the  heart  of 
an  admirer,  Clemence  St.  Orme  read  her  ad- 
vantage. She  felt  the  spell  of  her  beauty,  and 
her  step  became  more  queenly,  her  eye  dilated, 
her  fascination  of  manner  and  tongue  became 
wondrous ;  and  so  successfully  wrought  her 
thrall,  that,  ere  the  night's  festival  was  over, 
amid  the  bloom  of  flowers  and  the  echoes  of  the 
music  floating  from  the  dancing-room,  she  held 
her  breath  to  listen  to  the  words  that  were,  to 
her  ambitious  nature,  the  "  open  sesame"  of  a 
fairy-land  of  luxury. 

"Miss  St.  Orme,  you  may  think  it  sudden 
and  strange,  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  hesita- 
tion. The  school-room  is  no  place  for  youth, 
beaiity,  and  accomplishments  such  as  yours, 
I  can  provide  another  teacher  for  my  daughters 
— and  there  is  another  station  awaiting  you,  if 
you  will  accept  it.  Will  you  return  with  me  to 
Georgia  as  mistress  of  my  heart  and  home — as 
my  wife  ?  Beautiful  queen !  will  you  reign  un- 
disputed over  one  true  heart?" 

It  was  all  like  a  dream — the  fulfilment  of  the 
wildest  dream  of  romance — to  that  girl.  It  had 
come  home  to  her — to  her,  the  proud,  poor,  toil- 
ing girl — the  proffer  of  station,  wealth,  luxury  ; 
yet,  now  that  they  were  within  her  grasp,  w"hy 
did  she  tremble — why  turn  pale — why  almost 
shrink  from  the  arm  that  would  have  encircled 
her? 

"Was  it,  that  some  bitter  spirit  was  struggling 
within  her  soul,  saying,  "  Do  not  act  a  lie  ;  feign 
no  love  where  love  is  not  felt ;  sacrifice  not  thy- 
self for  gold?  Was  it,  that  purer  thoughts 
were  rising,  and  better  feelings  were  awakened, 
bidding  her  resist  the  temptation?  Or,  possi- 
bly, was  the  shadow  of  some  other  love  sweejv 
ing  between  her  and  that  man's  beside  her, 
dimming  for  a  moment  the  glare  of  gold  and 
the  splendor  of  diamonds  ? 

It  might  have  been  ;  but,  at  that  moment, 
through  the  open  door  of  the  saloon  came  the 
rustling  of  silks,  and,  in  a  paTise  of  the  music, 
came  Blanche  Houston's  silvery  laughter.  She 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  sweeping  past  the 
door,  in  her  elegant  ball-dress  and  with  the 
pearl  bandeau  in  her  raven  hair ;  and  that 
vision  decided  her. 
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She  laid  her  hand  in  his,  and  whispered, 
"Yours,  if  you  wish  me,  Mr.  Hoffman!" 

A  tender  pressure  of  the  liand ;  the  sparkle 
of  a  costly  diamond  ring  which  he  transferred 
from  his  own  little  finger  to  hers  ;  a  kiss  u^jon 
it ;  and  when  next  Clemence  St.  Orrae  mingled 
with  the  throng  in  the  saloon,  a  strange,  wild, 
exulting  light  burned  in  her  dark  eye,  though 
a  fever  of  unrest  was  at  her  heart. 

Free,  and  bound,  within  the  self-same  hour ! 
an  unfettered  girl,  a  woman  who  had  taken 
upon  her  cares,  duties,  and  the  happiness  of 
another  into  her  keeping !  the  toiling  governess, 
and  the  betrothed  bride  of  a  wealthy  man  who 
would  make  her  mistress  of  one  of  Georgia's 
stateliest  homes ! 

The  yoke  of  gold  was  clasped  about  her  proud 
neck. 


CHAPTER    V. 

An  hour  afterward,  when  the  last  guest  had 
departed  from  Madam  Wilhurst's,  Clemence 
St.  Orme,  closely  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a 
long  mantilla,  stole  forth  secretly — glancing 
furtively  around,  lest  her  footsteps  should  be- 
tray her — into  the  spacious  garden  in  the  rear 
of  the  boarding-house. 

There,  in  those  thickly  shrubberied  grounds, 
beneath  the  stately  magnolia  trees  and  the 
bending  orange  flowers,  had  the  only  heart-ro- 
mance of  that  young  girl  begun,  and  there  it 
was  to  terminate.  Henceforth,  for  her,  never 
again  could  open  the  pleasant  fairy-land  of 
Love  or  Hope,  for  she  had  closed  with  her  own 
hand  the  "  Golden  Gate"  leading  therein.  And 
it  is  always  thus,  when  woman  crushes  the  best 
emotions  of  her  nature,  and  barters  away  her 
self-respect  for  gold. 

Beneath  the  pure  and  holy  starlight,  unknown 
to  teacher  or  classmate,  had  she  often  stolen  to 
those  leafy  bowers  to  meet  one  who  had  become 
to  her  more  than  all  the  world  beside  ;  and  there 
had  they  talked  of  that  future,  when,  like  a 
gladiator  in  the  arena,  he  should  toil  and  wres- 
tle for  success  to  lay  at  her  feet.  Thither  had 
she  stolen  at  many  a  midnight  hour,  and  thi- 
ther was  she  going  now,  for  the  last,  last  time  ! 
For  she  knew  that  Willard  Childs  awaited  her. 

As  she  drew  near  the  scene  of  their  tryst,  a 
little  arbor  covered  with  a  heavy  vine,  ho 
sprang  forth  to  meet  her. 

"How  kind  of  you,  Clemence,  to  come  here 
to-night !  I  have  been  sitting  here,  watching 
the  shadows  pass  and  repass  the  windows,  and 
fondly  reckoning  on  which  one  was  yours.  But 
you  shiver — you  are  cold" — for  though  the 
night  was  clear  and  sultry,  yet  a  chill  shook 
the  girl's  frame.  "You  have  been  imprudent 
in  exposing  yourself  to  the  night  air,  for  me, 
dressed  thinly  as  you  are  !"  and  he  essayed  to 
wrap  the  mantilla  close  over  her  light  robe. 

But  she  shrank  back  from  his  encircling  arm 
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— that  arm  which  had  no  right  to  clasp  her  now. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  How 
could  she  tell  him  ?  But  it  must  be  done.  She 
had  played  for  a  desperate  stake — that  was  why 
she  should  fear  now  !  why  shiver  like  a  reed  in 
the  tempest!  "Willard,  don't  touch  me!" — 
and  she  moved  away,  speaking  with  forced 
calmness — "Don't  look  at  me,  even,  else  you 
may  make  me  forget  what  I  came  here  to  say 
in  this  last  parting  hour.  We  must  never  meet 
again !" 

"Clemence,  what  wild  words  are  these?  I 
know  we  must  part,  but  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
future  that  keeps  my  heart  warm.  Do  not 
waste  our  last  moments  in  idle  jesting.  TVe 
shall  meet  again,  and  then" — 

"No,  never  again! — it  cannot  be!"  she  re- 
peated. "You  would  not  think,  Willard 
Childs,  that  she  you  loved  stands  before  you, 
the  pledged  bride  of  another?"  and  the  words 
fell  rapidly  from  her  lips,  as  if  some  inner 
power  forced  her  to  reveal  rhe  truth. 

"  You  are  in  a  strange  mood  to-night,  Cle- 
mence," said  her  lover,  who  as  yet  failed  to  re- 
gard her  words  in  any  other  light  than  a  jest. 

"This  is  no  jest.  We  meet  here  for  a  final 
parting.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  me 
back  my  troth-plight — to  bid  you  forget  me  !" 
The  sound  of  her  voice  even  was  strange  to 
herself,  as  those  words  fell,  cold  and  heavy  as 
stone,  from  the  girl's  marble  lips. 

A  chill  crept  over  the  young  man's  frame. 

"  Were  another  to  tell  me  what  you  have  just 
uttered,  I  would  say  they  had  spoken  falsely — 
but  from  you,  Clemence  St.  Orme,  I  must  re- 
ceive your  assertion  as  truth.  Yet,  tell  me — 
as  you  say  you  are  the  pledged  bride  of  another 
— tell  me  whom.  I  demand  his  name  !  I  have, 
or  once  had,  a  right  to  know  this  !"  and  his 
voice  slightly  trembled  with  iDassion  and  stern- 
ness. 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then  in  a  low 
voice  faltered  out — "  Mr.  Hoffman." 

"Aha — the  wealthy  planter— the  widower — 
whose  daughters  you  had  engaged  to  teaclj ! 
The  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  you  speak  before  now  ;  the  same 
— is  he  not?"  and  his  tone  was  filled  with  bitter 
irony.  "And  pray,  will  Clemence  St.  Orme 
inform  me  when  this  second  engagement  was 
entered  into,  for  I  judge  it  must  be  of  recent 
date.,  since,  only  last  night,  on  this  very  spot,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  conversation 
with  herself,  and  on  matters  which  appertained 
to  her  future — and  mine  !  There  is  an  old 
couplet — 

'  Better  "be  off  with  the  auld  love, 

Before  you  are  on  with  the  new * 

but  I  presume  it  is  needless  to  recall  it,  since 
Miss  St.  Orme  must  have  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  her  own  true  heart,"  and 
he  curled  his  lips  in  scorn.— "  Clem&nce  St. 
Orme,  when  did  you  promise  this  man  to  marry 
him?" 
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"To-night." 

Were  it  to  save  herself  from  death,  the  girl 
had  no  power  to  refuse  a  reply  to  her  inquisitor, 
who,  in  his  just  indignation,  (luestioned  her. 
"  '  To-night'  —  '  to-night !' —  to-night  his  —  last 
night  mine  !"  and  every  word  dropped  in  slow 
torture  upon  her  heart,  like  molten  iron.  "I 
have  heard  that  woman's  promises  are  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  fair,  as  false." 

What  withering  sarcasm  was  in  his  tone  ! 
The  wretched  girl  shrank  away,  cowering,  and 
leaning  against  the  ti'unk  of  a  tree  for  supi;)ort. 

"I  see  it  all.  You  never  loved  me.  You 
were  not  content  to  await  the  opening  fortunes 
of  the  poor  student.  You  have  bartered  your- 
self for  gold  and  jewels.  To  be  a  rich  man's 
wife,  you  have  trod  on  as  true  a  heart  as  ever 
beat  in  man's  breast.  Go — I  envy  not  your 
lot !  You  are  free  !  Somewhere — in  j)oems,  I 
think,  I  have  read  of  Svoman's  constancy  !' — 
it  must  have  been  purely  ideal,  I  believe  now  ! 
When  you  are  Mr.  Hoffman's  wife,  with  all  the 
surroundings  his  wealth  can  fling  about  you, 
may  you  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  heart  you 
threw  away  !" 

In  another  moment  Clemen ce  St.  Orme  was 
alone  with  her  own  heart  and  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

Later,  when  Sara  Haseltine  had  unbraided 
her  thick  hair,  and  thrown  a  light  Avrapper 
abont  her,  previous  to  retiring,  she  sought  her 
friend  in  her  own  room  across  the  passage. 
Clemence  was  not  there  ;  and  she  sat  down 
to  await  her  coming,  supposing  her  still  below, 
or  in  Madam  Wilhurst's  apartment. 

Presently  she  came  in,  her  satin  slippers  and 
fleecy  robe  all  draggled  and  wet  with  night 
dew. 

"Why,  where  have  you  been?  Not  out  in 
the  garden,  surely,  dressed  so  thinly?  Cle- 
mence, how  imprudent  I"  said  Sara,  with  no 
suspicion  of  the  true  state  of  aftairs.  "Why, 
what  ails  you— are  you  sick  ?" 

Clemence  looked  haggard  and  pale,  and  her 
eyes  were  rimmed  by  dusky  circles.  But  she 
made  no  reply  to  the  query  ;  only  throwing  off 
her  mantle  and  sinking  into  a  chair— then  in  an 
instant,  rising,  she  went  up  to  the  mirror  and 
stood  there  for  a  moment,  surveying  herself. 

"  Why,  I  do  look  like  a  ghost,  don't  I,  Sara  ?" 
she  said  with  a  short,  nervous  laugh.  "One 
would  think  I  had  been  terribly  frightened.  I 
suppose  you  would  scold  me,  if  I  should  say  I 
had  been  in  the  garden  to  meet  my  lover,  and 
Madam  would  be  shocked.  I  wonder  if  Mad- 
am ever  had  a  lover  ?  Sara,  how  do  you  think 
pearls  would  look  in  my  hair— a  bandeau  like 
Blanche  Houston's  for  instance?" 

"Very  well,"  was  Sara's  replj-. 

"Well,  you  shall  see  iiow'very  well'  your 
friend  looks  soon— that  is,  if  you  'mil  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  me  in  my  new  home.  Do  you 
know  I  promised  Mr.  Hoffman  to-night  to  re- 


turn to  Georgia  with  him,  Sara?"  and,  going 
up  to  her  friend,  she  gazed  intently  into  her 
eyes. 

"To  fill  what  station?"  asked  Sara  Hasel- 
tine, with  an  indefinable  thrill  pervading  ht;r 
frame.     "  Are  you  going  there  as  his " 

"Wife  !"  answered  Clemence  St.  Orme,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Oh,  Clemence!"  It  was  all  she  said,  but 
Sara  Haseltine  could  not  but  utter  it,  and  shrink 
away  as  from  a  j)ainful  blow.  "  You  have  not 
promised  this,  and  so  soon?" 

"I  have  promised  !  I  am  to  be  married  be- 
fore I  start  on  the  journey.  To-morrow — either 
down  in  Madam's  parlor,  or  over  at  the 
'  Charleston.'  You  do  not  seem  over  pleased  at 
my  hon  fortune,  as  Mademoiselle  Folie  would 
call  it,"  and  the  girl  spoke  almost  angrily. 

"Oh,  Clemence,  what  can  I  say?  So  soon  ! 
and  yesterday  you  had  not  seen  him  !  Why 
had  you  not  waited  ?  In  time,  you  might  have 
learned  to  love  him. — But  now,  almost  a  stran- 
ger— you  cannot  love  him  yet !" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  don't  hate  him  !  He  is  a 
fine-looking,  dignified  man,  and  has  fallen  '  dead 
in  love'  with  me,  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on 
very  well  together.  He  will  buy  me  a  set  of 
diamonds,  and  all  the  luxuries  I  crave  ;  and,  as 
in  duty  bound,  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  And  I 
dare  say  I  shall  make  a  very  nice  sort  of  a  st-ep- 
mother.  Don't  you  see,  Sara,  it 's  a  fair  ex- 
change ?  He  marries  me  for  my  beauty — I  him 
for  his  money — a  very  clever  bargain  !"  and  the 
laugh  which  followed  was  hollow,  unnatural, 
and  painful. 

"  Oh,  Clemence — Clemence  !" 

"Now,  don't  preach  to  me — don't  preach, 
Sara  Haseltine  !  You  are  the  only  being  in  the 
world  I  wovild  open  my  heart  to,  as  I  have 
done  this  night — not  even  you  can  change  me. 
I  am  not  of  your  kind.  The  blood  that  flows 
through  my  veins  is  more  fiery  than  yours  I  and 
my  heart — that,  that,  I  believe,  is  of  ice  !"  and 
she  placed  her  hand  upon  it,  again  forcing  that 
hollow  laugh,  "  I  have  vowed  to  marry  a  for- 
tune ;  and  now,  when  one  is  laid  at  my  feet, 
why  should  I  reject  it  ?  The  whole  world  wor- 
ships wealth  and  station,  and  whj^  not  I  ?  Have 
I  not  daily,  hourly,  seen  others  whom  I  knew 
to  be  my  inferiors  in  everything  but  gold,  ca- 
ressed and  petted,  while  I  have  been  slighted, 
looked  down  upon,  because  of  what  ?  Because 
my  miserly,  revengeful  old  grandfathcu'  withheld 
from  his  daughter  what  was  rightfully  hers,  and 
what  would  have  been  rightfully  mine  !  I  t*ll 
you,  Sara  Haseltine,  you  don't  know  how  these 
things  have  burned  into  my  heart !  If  I  have 
taken  a  new  yoke  upon  me,  it  is  at  least  a 
golden  one,  and  I  will  wear  it  gracefully  !" 

"  God  grant  it  may  never  become  so  heavy  a« 
to  crush   you  to   earth  !"  fervently  exclaime<l 
Sara,  rising,  and  kissing  her  friend  with  tnoi-e 
than  her  usual  tenderness  of  manner,  and  wi> 
a  thick  moisture  in  her  eyes.     Then  she  went 
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to  her  own  room,  leaving  C lenience  St.  Ornie 
alone.  Alone yvith  what?  With  memory — i^er- 
chauce  regret ! 

In  that  hour,  what  would  she  not  have  given 
for  a  quaff  at  Lethe's  cup  that  she  might  have 
drunk  and  dashed  out  all  the  past. 


CHAPTEK    VI. 

The  next  morning  all  was  confusion  at  the 
boarding-house,  occasioned  by  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  departures  and  leave-takings. 

Netta  Lorimer  drove  off  in  the  carriage  for 
the  steamer,  all  glee  and  animation  at  her  re- 
lease from  school-thraldom,  and  the  uninter- 
ruj)ted  round  of  i)leasure  which  now  lay  before 
her.  As  she  made  her  adieux  to  teachers  and 
schoolmates,  her  countenance  expressed  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  tears  and  smiles,  blended  together 
in  the  most  heterogeneous  manner  possible. 

"Don't  forget  the  visit  you  promised  me  to 
Massachusetts,  next  summer !"  said  Sara  Hasel- 
tine,  as  they  parted ;  for  the  hack  at  the  door 
stood  ready  to  convey  her  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, on  her  own  northern  journey. 

"ITo,  indeed!  But  be  sure  and  not  get  so 
inveterate  a  blue  before  then  as  to  greet  me  with 
inky  fingers  and  flying  hair !  Remember  the 
picture  I  drew  for  you  yesterday.  Good-by !" 
and  Netta,  still  laughing,  sprang  down  the 
steps,  was  handed  into  the  carriage,  and  whirled 
away. 

The  parting  of  Sara  from  one  other  friend 
then  at  the  seminary  was  more  painful.  Almost 
in  silence  she  wrung  Clemence  St.  Orme's  hand 
and  imprinted  a  farewell  kiss  ujion  her  cold 
cheek.  There  were  no  words  ;  for  what  could 
she  utter  in  this  parting  hour  but  a  fervent 
"  God  bless  you !"  and,  turning,  leave  her  with 
Him? 

Later  in  the  morning,  as  Madam  Wilhurst 
was  in  her  room,  a  servant  brought  up  a  note 
from  Mr.  Hoffman,  begging  the  favor  of  a  few 
moments'  conversation  in  the  saloon  concern- 
ing Miss  St.  Orme.  Descending,  madam  found 
that  young  lady  there  before  her. 

"My  dear  Madam  Wilhurst,"  began  the 
planter,  with  his  blandest  smile,  as  he  advanced 
to  meet  her,  "you  Avill  doubtless  be  somewhat 
surprised  when  I  relate  to  you  the  result  of  the 
arrangement  I  have  effected  with  this  young 
lady — pray,  dear  madam,  no  offence  may  be 
taken,  I  assure  you!"  as  he  noticed  the  evident 
air  of  consternation  with  which  she  regarded 
him,  for  he  had  drawn  Clemence  to  his  side  and 
encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm.  "I  have  to 
inform  you  that  Miss  St.  Orme  has  consented 
to  occupy  a  rather  different  station  than  the 
one  proposed  in  the  home  to  which  I  carry  her. 
She  accompanies  me  to  Geoi'gia,  as  Tny  wife; 
and  it  is  to  gain  your  approbation  to  this  choice, 
that  we  have  sent  for  you — for  surely  the  ap- 
proval of  the  accomplished  lady"— here  the 


planter  smiled  and  bowed,  while  madam  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment  by  a  gracious  in- 
clination of  her  head,  "who  has  so  long  filled 
the  station  of  mentor  to  my  Clemence  would 
be  very  grateful  to  her ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I 
can  onlj'-  say  that  I  shall  always  consider  as  my 
most  highly  esteemed  friend  her  Avho  first  pre- 
sented me  to  Miss  St.  Orme.  Such  marriages 
as  this,  I  grant,  may  savor  very  strongly  of" 
romance ;  luit  consider,  my  dear  madam,  Cle- 
mence is  young  and  lovely,  and  I  have  a  heart 
and  luxurious  home  to  offer  her — and  surely 
these  circumstances  warrant  the  marriage, 
which,  with  your  permission,  will  take  place 
this  evening.  And,  with  no  relatiA-e  of  her 
own,  loho  should  give  away  the  bride  but  your- 
self, my  dear  Madam  AVilhurst?  Now,  may 
we  not  depend  upon  your  co-operation  in  this 
arrangement,  madam?" 

For  a  moment  the  lady  principal  was  speech- 
less, so  great  was  her  surprise  ;  but  the  adroit 
compliments  of  the  planter  soon  restored  her 
equanimity — she  quickly  got  over  the  strange- 
ness of  the  hasty  engagement — thought  what 
an  eclat  the  whole  affair  would  give  her  estab- 
lishment, and  her  volubility  returned.  She 
congratulated  her  "dear  child"  on  the  brilliant 
prospect  which  awaited  her,  and  took  upon 
herself  the  requisite  hasty  preparations  for  the 
wedding. 

A  few  of  the  elite  of  madam's  intimate 
friends  were  invited,  with  those  of  the  young 
ladies  still  remaining ;  a  license  was  procured  ; 
a  carte-blanche  given  on  milliners  and  mantua- 
makers ;  and  that  evening,  with  the  veil  and 
orange-blos'soms  on  her  brow,  Clemence  Hoft- 
man  stood  a  bride. 

Next  day  there  was  much  wonder  and  gossip 
among  the  fashionables  of  the  city ;  and  a  cer- 
tain evening  paper,  among  the  list  of  depart- 
ures by  that  day's  boat,  held  the  names  of 
"Ralph  Hoftman,  and  lady,"  for  Savannah; 
while  in  another  column  appeared  an  article  de- 
scriptive of  the  "youth  and  beauty  of  the  bride" 
— "a  yesterday's  graduate  of  Madam  Wil- 
hurst's  celebrated  Seminary" — and  the  wealth 
and  possessions  of  the  happy  bridegroom. 

But  there  were  two  persons  who  read  that 
passage  with  saddened  hearts — one,  Sara  Hasel- 
tine,  at  the  Richmond  Hotel,  where  she  paused 
on  her  homeward  journey — the  other,  a  pale- 
browed,  dark-eyed  young  lawyer,  who,  reading, 
crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  muttered — 
"And  this  is  woman's  love?  All  alike — all 
deceivers — all  false  !"  and  then  turned. again  to 
his  intellectual  toils. 

And  in  aftcn-  years — when  fame  and  fortune 
were  his,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  thou- 
sands Avere  nuigic-bound  by  the  thrall  of  elo- 
quence which  the  young  lawyer  flung  about 
him — and  wlien  many  a  fair  daughter  of  beauty 
would  fain  haA^e  Avoven  about  his  heart  a  SAveeter 
spell,  still  he  turned  with  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence aAvay. 
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Never  tigaiu  could  beauty  a^vakeu  admira- 
tion, or  woman's  eye  or  voice  charm  liim ;  never 
again  to  Willard  Child's  heart  came  a  second 
dream  of  that  passion  which  men  call — love ! 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A  YEAR  had  passed.  And  in  that  year  had 
Sara  Haseltine  lived  a  new  and  twofold  life. 
A  book  had  appeared,  which,  not  only  in  lite- 
rary circles,  but  among  the  masses,  had  created 
eagerness  for  its  perusal,  as  well  as  desire  to 
know  something  of  its  author.  It  was  not  a 
*'  sensation  book,"  so  far  as  high- wrought  inci- 
dent, dramatic  plot,  or  portrayal  of  "passion 
torn  to  tatters"  go  to  make  up  such  a  work; 
but  its  delineations  of  character,  domestic  life, 
and  the  best  and  tenderest  sensations  of  the 
heart,  were  perfect  to  truth  and  nature. 

But  not  alone  was  Sara's  early  dream  of  am- 
bition as  an  authoress  fast  becoming  realized ; 
to  her  also  came  all  those  soft,  sweet  emotions, 
and  tender  hopes  and  fears,  to  which  woman's 
heart  is  never  a  stranger.  In  her  young  heart 
was  upspringing  a  sweet  and  beautiful  flower ; 
over  her  young  hopes  and  aspirations,  which 
had  else  been  empty  and  joyless,  floated  the 
shadow  of  golden  wings ;  and  the  name  of  this 
beautiful  passion-flov/er  and  of  this  soft- winged, 
fluttering  bird,  was  love. 

Oh,  the  poets  may  sing  of  the  loftiest  dream 
of  ambition  which  ever  came  to  speedy  fulfil- 
ment ;  they  may  tell  of  the  bay  and  the  laurel 
wreath  which  rest  upon  the  blue- veined  brow 
of  the  "sweet  singer;"  yet  the  sweetest  dream 
which  ever  comes  to  woman's  heart  is  of  re- 
turned affection ;  and  dearer  than  fame  or  honor 
is  the  blessing  of  being  beloved. 

Perley  Thornton  was  a  young  physician  who 
had  been  in  practice  of  his  profession  about  two 
years  in  Sara's  native  town ;  yet  during  that 
period  he  had  won  a  considerable  share  of  pa- 
tronage, and  by  his  knowledge  of  his  profession 
bade  fair  to  rise  far  above  mediocrity.  He  was 
emphatically  "a  rising  young  man,"  as  the 
sajdng  goes ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  in- 
vited him  to  their  homes,  and  introduced  him 
to  their  families,  where  his  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing and  intelligence  rendered  him  a  universal 
favorite. 

With  Sara  Haseltine  his  acquaintance  had 
already  progressed  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
common  friendship.  A  similarity  of  tastes,  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  and  that  subtler  sympathy 
which  somehow  commimicates  like  an  electric 
thrill  from  one  heart  to  another,  had  inspired 
him  to  betray  a  sentiment  which  constituted 
him  her  avowed  lover ;  and  thus  Sara  had  ex- 
perienced her  deepest  happiness  when  Thorn- 
ton had  confessed  her  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  world  beside. 

Summer  had  come,  and  with  the  blue  skies 


and  fragrant  blossoms  of  June,  came  Netta, 
Lorimer  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  northern 
home  of  her  friend.  Netta  was  more  beautiful 
more  lively,  more  exuberant  in  spirits  than 
ever ;  with  merry  laughter,  and  tale  of  rout  and 
ball,  conquest  and  flirtation,  of  the  preceding 
winter,  gayly  picturing  the  enjoyments  of  a 
life  amid  the  fashion  and  gayety  of  the  Quaker 
City. 

And  speedily  Sara  found  that  her  hitherto 
somewhat  retired  life  was  quite  likely  to  be- 
come metamorphosed  into  a  round  of  lively 
pleasure  during  her  giddy  friend's  stay ;  for 
excitement  was  as  necessary  an  aliment  to 
Netta's  spirits  as  the  food  she  ate  to  her  physi- 
cal existence.  For  the  first  few  weeks  she 
heartily  enjoyed  these  festivities ;  and  the  light, 
careless  chatter  which  Netta  constantly  carried 
on,  her  joyous  mirth  and  gayety,  recalled  the 
old  school-days  at  Madam  Wilhurst's ;  but  soon 
she  became  conscious  that  the  presence  of  the 
thoughtless  girl — instead  of  giving  her  the  plea- 
sure she  had  anticipated — was  making  her  very 
unhappy. 

"Why  was  this?  Was  it  only  a  fancy — the 
delusion  of  her  own  too  loving  nature — that  her 
betrothed  seemed  distant,  constrained,  or  care- 
less, when  alone  Avith  her  ?  or  was  it  too  true 
that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
Netta  than — as  the  plighted  husband  of  another 
— he  should  take  ?  Was  he  indeed  recreant  to 
his  vows?  unworthy  the  faith  she  had  given 
him  ?  fascinated  by  the  fatal  beauty  of  another  ? 

Surely  it  could  not  be !  She  must  have  sud- 
denly grown  very  jealous.  And  Netta — whom 
she  had  loved  and  trusted — could  she  play  her 
falsely  ?  No,  it  was  only  the  intensity  of  her 
own  affection  which  had  aroused  these  feelings 
in  her  breast.  She  was  growing  exacting ;  she 
would  not  believe  him,  or  her,  unworthy !  Ah, 
not  yet  was  forced  upon  her  a  knowledge  of 
Thornton's  weak,  vacillating  nature,  or  Netta's 
love  of  coquetry  and  admiration  ! 

But  the  days  went  by,  and  Sara  grew  more 
and  more  miserable.  A  hundred  little  atten- 
tions at  first,  then  a  marked  preference  for 
Netta's  society,  constantly  urged  her  notice 
toward  them ;  until  she  was  forced  to  believe 
that  she  no  longer  was  laboring  under  a  delu- 
sion. And  now  Pride  said,  "Tell  him  «i  o?Jce 
he  is  free.  Spurn  him — he  is  unworiliy  the  love 
you  have  lavished  on  him!"  But  Aftection 
pleaded,  "It  is  but  a  passing  temptation — a 
dream,  from  which  he  will  awake,  and  return 
to  you  penitent,  and  more  than  ever  yours. 
Have  charity  ;  all  will  yet  be  well  again." 

One  evening  they  sat  in  the  parlor ;  Sara, 
Netta,  and  Thornton.  No  visitors  had  called 
in ;  but  Netta  and  the  young  man  were  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  he  replying  gayly  to  some  words 
of  playful  badinage  she  had  spoken  ;  but  Sara 
seemed  silent,  thoughtful. 

Presently  Thornton  left  the  side  of  his  com- 
panion, exclaiming:  "Sara,  are  you  ill?    You 
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do  not  talk  to-night,"  and  lie  seated  himself 
beside  her. 

Sara  might  have  said — certainly  she  thought 
so — that  Netta's  voice  had  latterly  grown 
sweeter  to  his  ears  than  hers ;  but  she  an- 
swered :  "  It  is  nothing ;  only  a  slight  headache. 
I  will  go  and  lie  down  awhile,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  feel  better." 

"  Sara,  dear,  let  me  bathe  your  head  for  you !" 
said  Netta,  in  tones  of  affectionate  solicitude, 
springing  to  her  side  and  caressing  her. 

"  And  I  will  go  to  my  office  and  read  awhile, 
and  hope  to  find  this  stupid  headache  fled  by 
morning,"  said  Thornton,  rising. 

At  that  moment  Sara's  heart  was  filled  with 
bitterness,  and  her  pride  prompted  her  to  say  : 
"  No,  Netta,  no  !  I  prefer  to  be  alone  !  I  shall 
sleep  then!"  and,  turning  to  Thornton,  she 
said :  '*  Perley,  you  must  remain,  and  Miss  Lo- 
rimer  will  play  and  sing,  and  do  the  agreeable 
for  you.  You  must  not  lose  your  evening's 
pleasure  because  of  this  slight  headache  of 
mine.  An  hour's  quiet  will  do  wonders  for 
me,  and  perhaps  I  will  come  down  again !"  and, 
speaking  almost  gayly,  she  left  them. 

After  Sara  had  gained  her  room  she  bathed 
her  aching  forehead,  then  threw  herself  ui^on 
her  bed.  When  she  awoke,  it  was  with  a 
quick  nervous  start.  She  could  not  tell  how 
long  she  had  slept — whether  one  hour  or  three ; 
but  she  thought  it  must  be  quite  late,  as  the 
house  and  street  were  still.  But  in  an  in- 
stant, recollecting  the  events  of  the  evening, 
she  sprang  up,  exclaiming :  "I  wonder  if'Netta 
has  come  up  stairs?"  then  crossed  the  hall 
passage  to  the  room  appropriated  to  her  friend. 
Netta  was  not  there  ;  and,  thinking  she  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Sara  went  down  to  join  them.  She  had  gained 
the  parlor  door,  which  stood  slightly  ajar,  and 
her  hand  was  already  on  the  knob,  Avhen  her 
attention  was  arrested  by  low,  almost  whis- 
pered words,  in  which  her  name  was  mingled. 
Involuntary  she  hesitated,  and  gazed  in  ujion 
the  scene  which  the  half-opened  door  revealed : 
Netta  upon  a  low  tete-d-tete,  and  Thornton  be- 
side her,  his  arm  thrown  caressingly  around 
her.  It  was  too  much !  She  gasped  and  turned 
faint,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support. 

"And,  Netta,  dearest,  then  it  might  have 
been  my  fate  to  have  won  thee,  had  we  but  met 
before!"  and  Thornton's  words  were  eagerly 
passionate  in  tone. 

Netta  did  not  reply ;  but  she  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  his  encircling  arm. 

Again  he  spoke.  *'I  had  thought  I  loved 
Sara  until  I  met  you  ;  and  I  do  esteem  and  re- 
spect her  now.  She  is  intellectual  and  talented. 
But  I  fear  she  is  wanting  in  the  softer  graces 
of  the  heart.  As  for  me,  give  me  Love  and 
Beauty,  and  I  ask  for  no  more !"  and  he  drew 
her  closer. 

Poor  Sara !  she  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Her 
brain  seemed  all  on  fire.     She  dragged  herself 


noiselessly,  almost  mechanically,  away  to  her 
room  again.  Half  an  hour  after  she  heard  the 
street  door  close;  and  then  her  ftilse  friend 
tripiied  lightly  up  stairs,  and,  without  entering 
her  ai)artment,  sought  her  own  chamber. 

The  struggle  which  passed  that  night  in  the 
wronged  girl's  heart  was  known  only  to  One 
to  whom  she  prayed  for  strength  in  her  bitter 
need.  To  worship  an  idol,  and  find  it  clay — to 
bow  down  her  high,  proud  spirit  at  a  shrine 
which  crumbled  into  commonest  dust  at  her 
feet — to  clasp  her  hands  over  a  wrung,  agonized 
heart,  and  cry  "Be  still!" — this  was  her  task 
in  those  anguished  hours.  There  are  some 
periods  of  existence  when  the  impress  of  years 
seems  to  be  stamped  on  the  brain ;  when,  from 
some  great  conflict,  whether  of  passion  or  prin- 
ciple, the  soul  either  comes  forth  weak,  van- 
quished, or  noble,  enduring,  strong  ;  and  such 
an  epoch  was  this  to  Sara  Haseltine.  Upon 
her  young  spirit  then  fell  the  blight  and  mildew 
which  ever  falls  upon  high  and  sensitive  souls 
when  they  become  conscious  that  they  have 
"loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  "Shall  I 
ever  be  happy  again?"  she  asked,  as  she  sat 
all  the  long  hours  of  the  night  at  her  window, 
with  the  tender-eyed  stars  seeming  to  look  down 
in  her  heart.  And  not  until  she  had  found 
strength  to  remember  the  creed  she  had  learned 
beside  her  mother's  knee  in  infancy,  and  cast 
all  her  sorrow  on  the  tender  breast  of  the  Com- 
forter, did  the  white-winged  dove,  Peace,  de- 
scend into  her  soul. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  meeting  ijetween 
the  two  girls  the  ensuing  morning  was  quite  re- 
served on  Sara's  side ;  while  Netta  Lorrimer, 
who,  to  do  her  justice,  felt  guilty  and  unworthy 
at  the  thought  of  her  treachery,  could  not  hide 
her  embarrassment,  although  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  Sara  knew  the  extent  of  her 
duplicity,  until,  as  they  sat  together  after  a 
late  breakfast,  the  domestic  brought  up  word 
that  Dr.  Thornton  was  below ;  when  Miss  Ha- 
seltine, instead  of  hastening  down  to  meet  him, 
sent  down  a  card  containing  a  few  pencilled 
words,  then,  turning,  said:  "Miss  Lorrimer,  I 
presume  your  friend  awaits  you  below !" 

Then  it  flashed  upon  the  guilty  girl  that  her 
deception  was  exposed  ;  but,  though  she  turned 
pale  and  red  alternately,  she  read  no  sympathy 
in  the  grave,  dignified  countenance  before  her, 
and  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  the  mortified  Thornton  gazing 
upon  the  few  pencilled  words,  "You  are  free. 
I  know  all." 

A  few  days  after,  in  her  own  city  home, 
Netta  Lorrimer  read,  with  a  guilty  heart  and 
burning  check,  the  following  passage  from  an 
open  letter  she  held : — 

"  Netta  Lorrimer,  as  ray  guest,  I  did  noj:  re- 
proach you  for  the  stab  you  inflicted  on  my 
heart  in  Friendship's  name.  Even  now,  I  can 
breathe  but  one  wish  for  her  wlinn^I  had  loved 
as  a  sister— may  you  be  happy  !" 
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Even  that  selfish,  superficial  girl  was  mo- 
mentarily subdued.  Had  her  heart  not  been 
so  utterly  ingrained  with  coquetry  and  vanity, 
she  would  also  have  scorned  the  truant  lover 
who  had  thus  lightly  transferred  his  heart 
to  her  shrine.  But  habit  and  nature  proved 
stronger  than  momentary  impulse.  She  de- 
stroyed the  letter ;  then  turned  to  the  perusal 
of  another,  the  protestation  of  undying  devo- 
tion from  her  new  lover  and  fiance,  Perley 
Thornton.  Concession,  the  humblest  acknow- 
ledgment, to  Miss  Haseltine,  for  him,  had  been 
in  vain.  "I  cannot  trust  you  again  !"  It  was 
all  the  answer  she  sent  back  to  him :  but  it  was 
enough,  and  it  was,  with  her,  unchangeable. 
Her  confidence  had  been  destroyed — he  had 
sunk  inmeasurably  low  in  her  estimation — 
though  she  suftered,  she  could  not  love  him 
again.  And  so,  in  a  mood  of  pique,  he  returned 
to  the  beautiful  charmer  who  hatl  tempted  him 
from  the  only  woman  he  ever  truly  loved,  and 
she  received  him.  Each  blinded,  each  misera- 
ble, though  each  would  fain  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  happy. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  walk  over 
the  thin  lava-crust  which  bridges  the  fissure  of 
an  old  love,  and  pause  to  gather  fresh-blooming 
flowers  by  the  way !  For  their  roots  are 
grounded  in  ashes,  and  they  will  wither  in  our 
touch ;  or,  pausing  to  pluck  them,  the  bridge 
sinks  under  our  tread,  and  we  are  precipitated 
into  the  torrent,  with  its  heart  of  fire,  below. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Five  years  have  passed  ;  now  let  us  again 
look  upon  the  characters  of  our  tale. 

An  evening  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  an  ele- 
gant mansion !  And  at  "Washington,  where 
the  pride  of  the  Union — America's  bravest  and 
gifted  sons,  and  her  fairest  daughters,  most  do 
congregate. 

Wealth  and  fashion,  the  pride  of  Beauty  and 
of  Intellect,  all  commingled  in  one  common 
flow,  as  the  sparkling  brooklet,  the  noble  roll- 
ing river,  mingle  together,  tributary  streams  to 
the  broad  ocean. 

Eepresentatives  from  foreign  courts,  in  costly 
attire,  stood  side  by  side  with  our  plain  repub- 
licans, whose  riches  are  oftener  of  head  and 
heart  than  outward  vestments ;  old  men, 
with  massive  foreheads,  "swelled  with  great 
thoughts" — men  whose  voices  perchance  had, 
that  day,  rung  out  sonoroiisly  in  the  Senate 
chamber — were  there,  unbending  now  from 
Life's  sterner  duties,  exchanging  the  light  jest 
and  gay  badinage  with  the  gay  and  trifling ; 
while  younger  voices,  whose  eloquence  had  per- 
haps already  stirred  the  nation,  now  whispered 
in  Beauty's  ear  a  softer,  but  none  the  less  elo- 
quent, tale. 

There  were,  that  evening,  two  princi])al  sxib- 
jects  of  gossip  running  through  the  assembly  ; 


one,  the  extreme  beauty  and  fascination  of  the 
young  wife  of  a  meml)er  from  one  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  the  other,  the  presence  of  the 
newly-wedded  young  authoress,  whose  dehui 
in  literary  circles,  at  an  earlier  date,  had  been 
the  herald  of  a  more  decided  success  still  later. 

We  should  hardly  fail  to  recognize  our  friend 
Sara  as  she  moves  through  the  throng  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  that  dignified,  courtly  states- 
man, Avhose  name  is  already  growing  familiar 
to  the  nation  ;  that  statesman,  her  honored  hus- 
band, and  she  his  happy,  loving  wife-;  for  the 
light  of  her  hazel  eye  is  bright  as  when  we  saw 
her  first,  an  enthusiastic  girl,  at  Madam  AVil- 
hurst's,  and  her  broad  open  brow  is  more  elo- 
quent than  ever  with  the  imprint  of  genius  ; 
but  that  proud,  regal-looking  woman,  with  her 
scarlet  lips  half-curled  with  haughtiness — the 
restless  glitter  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  blaz- 
ing jewels  on  her  arching  throat — who  is  she  ? 

Ah  !  now,  in  glancing  about  the  assembly, 
her  eyes  rest  on  Sara  ;  her  whole  face  lights  up 
Avith  pleasurable  surprise,  and  she  slightly 
presses  forward  through  the  impeding  crowd, 
and  we  think  she  must  be  the  old  time  Cle- 
mence  St.  Oi'me. 

Yes,  it  is  her  !  Let  us  look  into  her  heart  and 
read  a  story  which  surely  wells  up  through  her 
large,  restless  eyes.  Moi-e  than  five  years  have 
passed  to  Mrs.  Hoftman  since  we  saw  her  last 
— the  bride  of  a  few  minutes,  in  Madam  Wil- 
hurst's  drawing-room ;  five  years,  amid  the 
luxuries  of  a  princely  home,  where  she  had  sur- 
rounded herself  with  all  the  treasures  which 
wealth  can  procure  ;  but  when  did  ever  statues, 
jnctures,  flowers,  drCvSS,  jewels,  or  equipage, 
satisfy  the  heart  ?  Too  late  she  became  con- 
scious that  her  nature  craved  something  higher, 
nobler  ;  too  late  came  the  stinging  recollection 
that  she  might  have  lived  a  better  and  truer 
life  ;  but  naught  Avas  left  her  now,  save  to 
turn  again  to  her  pleasures,  and  endeavor  to 
forget ! 

Had  Mr.  Hoffman  been  a  keenly  observant 
man,  he  might  have  seen  that  his  young  wife 
was  not  happy,  that  she  had  her  moods  of  wild- 
est gayety  abroad,  and  deepest  depression  at 
home  ;  but  he  was  not.  He  had  rescued  her 
from  the  station  of  a  poor  teacher  ;  he  had  made 
her  his  lady  Avife,  and  surrounded  her  Avith 
every  elegant  appliance  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment ;  serA^ints  came  and  AA'ent  at  her  bidding, 
and  her  slightest  Avord  Avas  law  ;  she  surely 
must  be  haj^py.  And  to  Washington,  Avhen  the 
A-ote  of  his  constituents  forced  legislative  hon- 
ors upon  him,  they  came  ;  the  calm,  dignified, 
gentlemanly  Southerner,  to  go  in  and  out  the 
legislative  halls,  and  his  beautiful  young  Avife, 
to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  to  receive  adula- 
tion and  flattery  until  she  almost  loathed  it,  and 
to  still  keep  up  the  fruitless,  unresting  search 
after  Peace. 

**  Mrs.  Hoff'man,  Mrs.  Summerton,"said  their 
hostess,  Avho,  for  several  minutes  had  been  ma- 
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noeuvring  to  bring  about  an  introduction  be- 
tween the  two,  now  meeting  for  the  first  time 
in  the  crowded  saloon.  "What!  old  friends? 
I  am  delighted!"  as  the  two  Avords  *'Cle- 
mence  !"  "  Sara  !"  simultaneously  escaped  their 
lips,  as  they  clasped  each  other's  hands.  And 
the  two  friends,  who  for  six  long  years  had 
not  met,  again  stood  side  by  side.  AVords  of 
mutual  inquiry  hovered  on  each  tongue  ;  all 
those  years  of  separation  seemed  annihilated, 
and  minutes  fled  in  converse,  till  at  length  a 
gentleman  hastily  claimed  Clemence,  saying, 
"  See,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  the  qiiadrille  is  forming. 
You  recollect  you  promised  me  your  hand  for 
it !"  and  she  was  hurried  away,  saying,  "I  will 
see  you  again,  Sara  !" 

But  later,  there  was  a  bustle  and  stir  in  the 
saloon,  a  cry  that  a  lady  had  fainted,  circled 
round  the  room,  "  Mrs.  Hoffman,"  it  was  said  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Summerton  again  met  her 
friend,  it  was  in  the  cloak  room,  whither  they 
had  carried  her,  white,  chill,  and  almost  rigid 
as  marble,  her  husband  bending  over  her,  and 
assiduously  chafing  her  temples  and  wrists. 

As  Sara  hurried  into  the  apartment,  she  ob- 
served a  young  man,  with  a  pale,  high  brow, 
and  sad,  earnest  eyes,  hovering  near  the  door. 

"Who  was  that?"  she  involuntarily  queried 
of  her  hostess,  for  the  gaze  of  his  eyes  struck 
her.  "I  have  seen  him  before,  somewhere,  I 
think."     "  His  face  haunts  me." 

"Why,  that  is  young  Childs,  the  talented 
member  from  South  Carolina  !  All  the  ladies 
are  in  love  with  him ;  but  he  seems  impervious 
to  their  charms.  He  was  standing  near  Mrs. 
Hoffman  when  she  fainted." 

"  « Childs !  '  Childs  !'  Who  can  he  be !  Ah,  I 
remember!  A  young  lawyer  at  Charleston, 
when  I  was  there ;  I  recollect  his  face.  Cle- 
mence knew  him,  I  believe,'  "  then  she  hurried 
in  to  her  friend. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  we  will  go  to  our 
hotel.  The  carriage  is  ready.  You  have  fa- 
tigued yourself  with  dancing,  and  those  rooms 
were  oppressively  warm,"  said  her  husband, 
carefully  wrapping  her  in  rich  furs  and  Cash- 
meres, when  she  had  recovered. 

She  rose  quietly.  Her  face  was  like  marble. 
"  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  at  the  National,  Sara  ! 
I  shall  be  better  then,"  she  said  faintly,  as  she 
passed  her  friend,  supported  by  Mr.  Hoffman's 
strong  arm. 

A  few  minutes  later,  sinking  back  on  the  soft 
cushions  of  the  carriage,  her  head  lay  passively 
on  her  husband's  shoulder.  But  he  dried  the 
tears  that  trickled  slowly  down  her  pallid 
cheeks. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  ensuing  morning  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels  of  "the  city 


of  magnificent  distances,"  from  wLich  Senator 
Summerton  assisted  his  wife  to  alight. 

The  servant,  who  took  up  her  card  to  Mrs. 
Hoftman's  parlor,  returned  with  a  request  for 
her  to  go  up. 

"I  will  call  round  for  you  in  an  hour  or  so, 
Sara,"  said  her  husband,  for  he  had  instinct- 
ively divined  that  her  first  interview  AAith  her 
old  school  friend  would  be  freer  alone. 

"Why,  Clemence,  are  you  still  ill?"  asked 
Mrs.  Summerton,  looking  upon  the  figure  which 
faintly  rose  from  her  couch  to  receive  her. 

Was  this  pale,  haggard-looking  being,  she 
who  had  but  last  night  moved  through  the 
crowded  saloon  in  her  glorious  beauty,  and  re- 
ceived homage  as  an  empress  among  her  su]>- 
jects?  Where  now  the  crimson  flush,  deep  as 
the  heart  of  the  red  rose,  which  had  burned  on 
her  cheek?  where  now  the  flash  of  pride  in  her 
dark  eye?  Sara  was  shocked  at  her  altered 
appearance,  and  for  a  moment  refused  to  give 
credence  to  the  evidence  of  her  senses, 

Mrs.  Hoffman  interpreted  aright  the  surprise 
of  her  friend,  and  smiled  faintly ;  such  a  sad, 
mournful  smile,  as  pained  Sara's  heart.  "I 
am  not  ill;  come,  sit  beside  me,  Sara,  dear!" 
Then  turning  to  a  little  mulatto  waiting-maid 
who  sat  at  her  feet,  she  said,  ' '  Alma,  you  may 
go  out  awhile." 

The  bright-eyed  girl  obeyed  with  a  "Yes, 
Missus !"  and  the  two  friends  were  left  together. 

Sara  sat  down  on  the  couch  beside  her,  and 
drew  Clemence's  head  to  her  bosom  tenderlj^  as 
would  a  mother.  "Clemence,  it  seems  sweet 
to  meet  once  again.  Do  you  remember  the  old 
school  days?  How  happy  we  were  then !"  and 
she  kissed  the  pale  forehead. 

Mrs.  Hoffman  did  not  speak,  but  she  burst 
into  tears.  Tears  were  a  luxury  to  her  then  ; 
and  she  sobbed  like  a  weary  child. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Clemence?  Are  you 
not  happy?"  broke  from  Sara's  lips,  though 
she  almost  trembled  for  the  answer. 

^^  ^  Happy  r  burst  forth  Clemence,  almost 
fiercely,  then  she  wept  unrestrainedly.  "But 
why  should  I  trouble  you  with  my  sorrows  ? 
You  warned  me,  but  I  did  not  heed  you ;  you 
told  me  better  things,  but  I  would  not  listen ! 
Ah,  Sara,  you  do  not  know  how  heavy  the 
golden  yoke  I  wear !" 

"Clemence,  I  saw  you  last  night  with  the 
gay  and  worldly.  And  yet  your  heart  was  not 
there!"  said  Mrs.  Summerton,  sadly. 

"  It  is  not  t\iG  first  time,  neither  will  it  be  the 
last,  that  I  mingle  with  such,  with  a  mask 
upon  my  face  and  heart.  Sara,  I  may  confess 
to  you  that  I  am  very,  very  miserable !  Had' 
my  baby  lived,  he  would  have  brought  me  hap- 
piness— but  even  he  was  not  spared  mo!" 

For  a  few  minutes  there  were  no  words 
spoken ;  then  Clemence  held  up  her  thin  hands, 
on  whose  slender  fingers  sparkled  costly  gems, 
and  said,  with  a  strange  smile,  "Sara,  day  by 
day  these  hands  are  getting  thinner— the  veins 
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seem  like  threads  traced  over  them.  I  love  to 
watch  them ;  I  count  every  vein.  They  will 
get  thinner,  I  suiDpose,  before  I  die !" 

"  '  Die  !'  Clemence,  you  know  not  what  you 
say.  Don't  talk  so  lightly  of  this  subject.  It 
is  a  solemn  thing  to  die  !" 

' '  I  sometimes  think  it  must  be  pleasant.  "With 
me,  it  would  be  to  be  freed  from  this  miserable 
mockery,  which  bids  me  smile  and  smile  when 
m.y  heart  is  breaking."  Then,  in  a  low,  mus- 
ing tone,  as  if  unconscious  of  Sara's  jjresence, 
she  murmured,  "And  he  would  come  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  look  upon  my  grave.  I  met 
his  reproachful  eyes  last  night — they  haunt  me 
— they  haunt  me !"  and  she  pressed  her  fingers 
over  her  eyes  as  though  to  shut  out  a  vision. 

There  was  a  long,  long  pause.  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man's head  sunk  back  upon  the  cushions,  and 
the  long,  jetty  fringes  of  her  closed  eyes  swept 
her  pale  cheeks ;  and  Sara's  heart  was  too  full 
for  words.  She  had  read,  in  that  last  mur- 
mured sentence,  a  whole  volume. 

Mrs.  Hoffman  had  loved  once,  with  a  wild, 
first  love,  such  as  she  could  never  know  again. 
And  now,  in  her  hollow,  gilded  life,  she  was 
reaping  her  reward.     Poor,  misguided  being ! 

"When  Sara  left  her  that  day,  she  mentally 
thanked  her  Heavenly  Father  that  she  had 
been  spared  such  an  unhai)py  experience  as 
her  friend's.  How  very  light  seemed  her  griefs 
— the  passing  shadow  of  an  hour — in  compari- 
son with  the  hopeless  misery  of  a  lifetime ;  and 
involuntarily  she  uttered  the  truthful  saying, 
"  It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong !" 

The  two  friends  often  met  again  during  that 
season  in  "Washington ;  bvit,  from  that  time,  no 
conversations  upon  their  inner  life  passed  be- 
tween them.  In  society,  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Hoffman  was  still  fascinating  as  of  old — her 
laugh  rang  with  the  gay,  and  her  step  mingled 
with  the  dancers ;  and  none,  save  one  friend, 
saw  how  her  strength  was  failing.  But  Sara 
could  not  be  deceived.  She  saw  the  hectic's 
crimson  on  her  cheek — she  noted  the  increasing 
splendor  of  her  dark  eye — she  marked  the  nerv- 
ous unrest  of  the  festive  hour ;  and  often  urged 
her  to  withdraw  from  this  life  that  was  killing 
her. 

But  all  of  no  avail.  The  spells  of  pleasure 
were  upon  Clemence  Hoffman,  and  she  seemed 
infatuated.  Again,  as  of  old,  she  shut  her  ears 
to  the  counsels  of  her  best  friend ;  and,  at  the 
season's  close,  they  parted. 

Mrs.  Summerton  never  saw  the  misguided 
woman  again.  A  violent  cold,  contracted  at 
an  evening  ball,  hastened  her  to  an  early  grave. 
Two  months  from  the  time  they  parted,  Sara 
read  in  a  Southern  paper  the  death  of  "Mrs. 
Clemence  St.  Orme,  wife  of  Honorable  Balph 
Hoffman,  aged  twenty- two." 

There  is  a  grassy  mound  beneath  the  mourn- 
ful cypress  tree  in  a  far  southern  clime,  where 
rests  the  heart — the  wild,  wayward  heart — 
which  had  ceased  its  throbbings.     They  said 


she  died  of  consumption ;  they  might  have  said 
more  truly,  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  there  was  one — a  pale,  sad  stranger,  who 
came  there  once,  and  only  once,  to  look  upon 
that  new-made  grave — to  gather  a  few  blossoms 
from  the  sodded  turf— read  the  inscription  upon 
the  magnificent  marble  tablet  the  man  of  wealth 
had  erected  there,  press  his  lips  convulsively  to 
the  sculptured  name,  "  Clemence,"  then  turned 
away  and  went  forth  again  to  bear  the  empty 
honors  of  life. 

Ah,  Clemence  Hoffman,  if  thy  golden  yoke 
had  crushed  theg,  there  was  one  who  wept 
heart-tears  for  her  who  sunk  beneath  it ! 

In  her  elegant  and  happy  home — the  grace- 
ful, dignified  hostess,  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  poor,  the  counsellor,  helper,  and  pride 
of  her  honored  husband,  the  affectionate  mo- 
ther of  her  children — Sara  Summerton  is  very 
happy.  She  does  not  write  books  now  for  the 
public  eye  or  heart.  Her  daily  influence  is 
better  than  the  teachings  of  a  thousand  books. 

Sometimes  she  meets  her  old-time  lover,  and 
wonders  how  he  ever  satisfied  her  heart.  Netta 
Thornton  lives — an  unloved,  unhappy,  queru- 
lous wife.  The  yoke  she  wears  rests  heavily 
upon  her. 

But  Sara  Summerton  bears  no  chains  which 
fetter  her.  No  weight  crushes  her  sweet,  wo- 
manly heart  or  pure  aspirations,  for  hers  is  an 
easier  bond — the  golden  yoke  of  love. 


BEFORE  THE   BLOSSOMING. 

BY  JAMES   BISTINE. 

A  SUBTLE  charm  of  good 
Is  in  these  earliest  smiles  of  Spring ; 

For,  though  the  frost  is  on  the  wood, 
And  chill  airs  down  the  valleys  wing, 

A  secret  coil  of  joy  is  wound 
In  touches  of  ethereal  fingers, 

And  then,  with  tenderness  unbound, 
Its  quivering  fades,  yet  faintly  lingers. 

For,  in  the  intervals 
Of  whirling  sleet  and  dreary  rains, 

The  mellowest  of  sunlight  falls 
And  floods  the  silver-misted  plains  ; 

And  rills  in  vaporous  sheen  leap  on 
With  ampler,  madder  pulse  than  ever, 

As  foaming  o'er  the  vantage  stone 
Or  widening  to  the  plashing  river. 

I  look  around  the  fields, 
The  forests  with  their  clear-lit  aisles, 

The  sky,  and  creamy  cloud  that  yields 
Its  shifting,  sudden  frown  and  smiles, 

But  see  no  altered  spray,  or  spear 
Of  April  grasses,  to  express 

This  advent  of  the  floral  year 
"Whose  breath  is  life  and  happiness. 

Storms  swirl  in  the  woodland  ways. 
The  sweet,  bright  glimmerings  soon  return, 

But  brighter  through  the  lengthening  days 
On  sprouting  sod  and  branch  they  burn. 

And  then  I  know  these  halcyon  dreams. 
This  secret  play  of  still  delight. 

Arc  but  a  blossoming  that  gleams 
Out  from  the  heart  on  fields  of  light. 
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MRS.  DAFFODIL  IS  INVITED  TO 
JOIN  A  DORCAS  SOCIETY. 

BY  8.   ANNIE  FROST. 

"May  I  come  in?" 

I  put  the  question  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Dafib- 
•dil's  room,  tapping  gently  at  the  same  minute. 
I  could  hear  distinctly  a  long  sigh  of  relief  in- 
side the  chamber  before  I  received  a  hearty 
invitation  to  enter. 

"Come  in !  Indeed  you  may  come  in  always 
and  anytime,  an'  need  never  knock  at  all,  for 
that  matter." 

So  I  entered.  My  old  friend  was  seated  be- 
side a  table,  upon  which  about  a  dozen  books 
were  piled,  and  a  very  fancy  little  writing  desk 
was  at  her  elbow.  / 

"Where  on  airth  are  you  been  hidin'  your- 
self all  the  morning?"  she  asked,  pushing  a 
chair  towards  me. 

"I  had  some  letters  to  write." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  That 's  funny,  for  I  've 
writ  one  to-day.  I  'm  sure,  honey,  you  have 
my  hearty  symphony  an'  commiserables,  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  airth  more  detestatory 
than  another,  it 's  writin'  letters.  Ninny  calls 
it  keepin'  up  an  'episcopacy  correspondin.'  " 

*'■  Then  you  are  not  fond  of  letters  ?" 

*'I  like  gittin'  'em,  first  rate,  some  kinds," 
and  here  she  giggled  like  a  girl;  "but  as  for 
writin'  'em,  that's  a  gray  horse  of  another  tinc- 
ture. I  've  writ  mighty  few  in  my  time,  but 
uj)on  my  word  they  liked  to  have  been  the 
death  of  me.  What  with  the  dates,  an'  the 
day  of  the  month,  an*  the  redress,  an'  signatur- 
in'  of  your  name,  though  that 's  the  best  of  it, 
'cause  it  finishes  off,  an'  the  fishin'  up  some 
comformation  to  i)ut  in  it  to  make  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  writin'  at  all,  an'  the  foldin'  it  perpen- 
dicular, an'  the  spellin'.  That 's  the  worst  of 
all,  Miss  Annie,  the  spellin',  if  you  aint  got  a 
directory  right  at  your  elbow.  Of  course,  com- 
mon words  aint  so  bad,  like  s-e-d  said,  an' 
d-a-  day,  an'  m-u-n  moon,  an'  sich ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  long  ones  like  dissolution  an'  pre- 
sumption an'  sich,  I  'm  stuck  fast.  But  Miss 
Annie,  I  've  been  a-writin'  a  letter  to-day,  too." 

"Have  you?"  I  said,  seeing  that  she  paused 
for  me  to  speak. 

"  Yes.  I  've  been  head  an'  ears  in  the  com- 
plimentary spellin'-book.  You  can't  guess, 
now,  what  I  've  took  up  spellin'  so  furious  for 
to-day?" 

"No.    I  can't  guess." 

"  You  won't  never  tell  nobody,  if  I  tell  you?" 

"Never." 

"Well,  deary" — and  here  she  giggled  again, 
"  that  tarnal  goose  of  a  Mr.  Simpkins  made  me 
a  promotion." 

"  Made  you  what?" 

"  Popped,  honey,  popped  !  Wants  me  to  be 
Mrs.  Simpkins." 

"  Oh,  a  proposal." 

"Yes  ;  in  five  sheets  of  letter  paper,  all  full 


of  blarney.  I  'm  the  idle  of  his  heart,  though 
there  's  nothin'  I  hate  wuss  than  idloing  round, 
an'  I  'm  the  star  of  his  life,  an'  I  'ra  the  only 
thing  atween  him  an'  bloody  murder  of  him- 
self, an'  he 's  that  desprate  bad,  Miss  Annie, 
that  pisen  an'  pistols  is  jist  cakes  an'  ginger- 
bread to  his  mental  addition." 

"  He  must  be  powerfully  afi"ected." 

"  'Course  he  is.  They  all  are  since  wq 
*  struck  ile ;'  but  now  you  see,  dear,  I  've  got 
to  write  an  answer  to  that  letter,  aint't  I?" 

"It  certainly  requires  an  answer." 

"An'  so  I  was  jist  a-readin'  it  over  when 
you  come  in.", 

"Do  you  intend  to  accept  him ?" 

"  Sho,  now,  honey,  you  quit  pokin'  fun  at 
your  granny.     Ax'  it  in  plain  English." 

"In  plain  English,  then,  do  you  mean  to 
marry  him?" 

"Marry  him!  No,  thank  goodness,  I  ain't 
that  far  gone  in  imbesilliness  yet.  Oh,  no ! 
But  I  thought  I  'dkeep  him  hanging  on  a  while 
longer,  he  's  such  fun !" 

"But,"  I  said,  gravely,  "consider  the  poor 
fellow's  state  of  feeling,  if  you  trifle  with  him." 

"  Now,  Miss  Annie,  don't  you  be  a-i^ulling  on 
that  long  face  about  rifling  his  feelings.  You 
know  jist  as  well  as  I  do  that  feelings  ain't  no 
way  concernable  in  the  whole  of  it.  Feelings !" 
she  added,  with  tragic  scorn.  "  Now  if  it  was 
raly  love,  Miss  Annie,  the  kind  of  love  Daffodil 
give  me  for  years,  I  'd  be  the  last  one  to  hurt  a 
fly,  let  alone  a  good  man,  but,  honey,  I  ain't 
bamboozled  to  that  intent  yet.  Jist  as  if  I 
can't  see  through  their  avaricious  and  mercen- 
dery.  It 's  all  money,  deary,  every  bit  of  it ; 
an'  I  know  it  as  well  as  they  does.  Why,  I  'm 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  though,  thank 
goodness,  I  ain't !  In  love !  The  idee  of  his 
trying  to  exclude  me  into  sich  nonsense  as 
that!" 

"You  are  very  severe,"  I  said. 

"I  ain't  in  my  dotation,  if  I  am  sixty-seven 
an'  past!" 

"  You  have  written  to  him,  you  say  ?" 

"Yes;  I've  writ  him  one  note,  but  I'uiv 
afraid  it  don't  suppress  my  idees  excisely,  now. 
Now,  Miss  Annie,  if  you  would — that  is  if  it 
ain't  no  trouble — if  you  would  jist  look  at  it  an' 
see  if  the  spellin's  all  direct,  an'  the  languidge 
all  proper  an'  pretty." 

"Certainly  I  will!"  I  said,  heartily,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  guard  Mrs.  Daftbdilfrom  the 
ridicule,  perhaps,  of  the  fortune  himtcr. 

"  That 's  a  darling !"  sho  said.  "  Here  it  is, 
all  writ  out!" 

I  read  it  carefully,  and  give  a  literal  copy : — 

"Ate  hundred  and  twenti  thre Stret 

Mundy  mornin'  ten  P.  M. 
MyDere  Mister  Simpkins,  or  as  you  ax' 
it  pfirticilar 

My  Dere  Horris  :  I  tak  mi  ])en  in  hand  to 
Sa  that  i  've  Red  yer  letter,  tho  it  wos  so  tar- 
nation long  i  lik  to  Giv  it  up  40  tinis  An  i  am 
happy  to  se  yer  in  sich  an  orful  wa  a-dyiu'  fur 
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Lov  of  me  an  kant  tak  no  kumfurt  nowa  if  i 
AVont  hav  yer  or  giv  yer  sum  diskuridgement. 
dei-e  sur  dont  Be  in  sucli  a  hury,  you  aint  so 
Old  you  kaut  ^vate  a  munth  or  too  longvir  I 
dont  feel  profisliuutly  akwainted  with  Yer  car- 
acture  an  preposition  yet  an  jist  think  how 
Orfiil  it  wood  bee  if  i  wos  mistook  in  yer  an 
we  Cum  to  fitin  in  the  hunny  mun  yo  'd  Better 
hang  on  a  wile  longer  an  see  if  yu  an  i  is  likely 
to  live  Hapy  togethur.  we  needunt  permit  our- 
selss  one  wa  or  tvither,  but  sta  free  an  see  how 
we  git  along  on  tryul  for  awile.  cum  Often  an 
cuni  urley  an  we  wil  tork  it  over,  i  wont  mak 
no  promises.  The  last  karumel  sugar  plums 
is  all  gone. 

Yours  til  deth  D.  Daffodil 

P.  S.  Mind  you  i  dont  sa  no,  nor  I  dont  sa 
yes.  D.  D." 

"  "VVill  that  do  ?"  queried  my  old  friend. 

"I  think  not,"  I  said,  frankly. 

"  Then  I  give  it  up  to  you.  I  've  used  up  a 
whole  squire  of  paper  this  mornin',  an'  I'm 
clean  done  over. 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  suggested,  "that  if 
yau  do  not  mean  to  marry  him  you  had  better 
dismiss  him  at  once?" 

"Now,  Miss  Annie!" 

"  But  I  'm  sure,"  I  persisted,  for  I  was  really 
afraid  she  would  give  the  man  encouragement 
enough  to  make  him  troublesome  to  her,  "he 
is  not  very  entertaining." 

"  Well,  no  ;  he  don't  pertain  me  much." 

"And  there  are  plenty  of  others  to  take  his 
place." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Miss  Annie.  There  's 
Frenchy,  he  's  among  the  missin',  though  it 's  a 
mercy  I  didn't  have  him,  an'  git  hanged  like 
enough  for  trigamy  with  Elise,  as  was  alive  all 
the  time,  his  lawful  wife,  an'  right  here  in  the 
house  too,  an'  as  mad  as  a  Bangor  tiger  the 
minnit  she  sot  eyes  on  him.  But,  as  I  was 
sayin',  he  's  gone,  though  if  he  was  a  widow  to- 
morrow I  think  he  'd  come  back,  fur  he  rolls 
up  his  eyes  bad's  ever  if  I  pass  him  in  the 
street.  An',  honey,  I  tell  you  of  course  in 
conference,  I  had  to  say  no  right  out  to  Mr. 
Higgins,  he  was  that  resistant  that  there  was 
,one  time  I  thought  I'd  have  to  say  yes,  any 
how.  But  I  said  no  j)lump  and  plain,  an' 
haint  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him  since,  an'  now 
if  you  squench  Simpkins,  I  'in  afraid  there  '11 
be  powerful  few  to  take  a  pick  of  beaux  from." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  really  wish" — I  began. 

"'Taint  patrimony  I'm  goin'  in  for  ag'in," 
she  said.  "It  would  be  too  ridiculous,  an',  I 
a  grandmother,  but  it  is  such  dreadful  good  fun 
to  see  them  a  x^rotestanting  an'  a-dyin'  for  me. 
An'  then  to  think  there  aint  one  of  'em,  if  I 
lost  my  money  to-morrow,  would  give  me  five 
cents  to  save  me  from  the  penitentiary." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  energy. 
"Well,"  I  said,  "What  shall  I  write  to  Mr. 
Simpkins?" 

"Oh,  if  you  devise  me  to,  why  jist  put  him 
out  of  his  misery  to  once.  Though,"  she  added, 
sighing,  "he  does  bring  me  piles  of  perfection- 


ary ;  an'  I  like  sugar  plums  as  well  as  '  Vange- 
line,  specially,"  she  said,  with  a  lackadaisical 
air  that  was  irresistible.  "  Them  that 's  sweet- 
ened by  love!" 

"Then  I  will  write  him  a  polite  refusal?"  I 
said. 

"Yes.  Snub  him  gently  for  me.  Tell  him 
I  ain't  no  fool,  an'  there  's  a  law  ag'in  a  man 
marryin'  his  grandmother.  Tell  him  he  'd 
better  carry  his  pigs  to  some  other  markdt,  if 
you  can  slick  that  up  into  pietry." 

I  drew  the  desk  towards  me,  and  wrote  the 
note,  which  was  approved,  sealed,  and  directed, 
to  the  old  lady's  evident  relief. 

"There!"  she  said,  "tliat's  off  my  mind! 
How  orful  slick  you  do  do  it,  Miss  Annie. 
Well,  talons  is  various.  I  don't  s'pose,  now, 
it 's  much  harder  for  you  to  write  sich  a  note 
as  that,  than  it  would  be  for  me  to  make  a 
Johnny  cake." 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  was  able  to  relieve  you," 
I  said. 

"Thank  you,  deary.  The  good  of  you  is, 
you  was  jest  as  clever  aia'  accommodation  be- 
fore we  was  rich  as  you  are  now,  and  I  ain't 
respectin'  all  the  time  you  want  to  git  some- 
thing out  of  me.  Miss  Annie,  what 's  a  Darkis 
sobriety?" 

"A  darkey's  sobriety,"  I  repeated.  "Are 
you  sure  that  is  it  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  can 
be,  unless  it  is  a  temperance  meeting  for  colored 
persons.  Why?  does  some  one  want  you  t-o 
give  money  to  it  ?"  for  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  old  lady  was  fairly  beset  by  beg- 
ging letters. 

"No,  honey,  we're  pervited  to  a  meetin'  in 
the  vested  of  the  church  this  afternoon. ' ' 

"Oh,"  I  said,  a  glimmer  of  light  breaking 
upon  me.     "  You  mean  the  Dorcas  Society." 

"  Yes,  there  's  the  note  ;"  and  she  handed  me 
an  invitation,  requesting  her  to  join  the  Dorcas 
Society  of  the  fashionable  church  in  which  Eu- 
phrosyne  had  taken  a  pew. 

"Ninny's  got  one,  too,"  she  said.  "But  I 
haven't  the  prestige  of  an  idee  what  it  is." 

I  explained  to  her  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  gave  her  sincere  pleasure,  I  think,  by  trill- 
ing her  I  was  a  member  of  this  same  society. 

"Now,  ain't  that  nice,"  she  said,  heartily, 
"an'  that's  the  only  thing  in  the  whole  ker- 
boodle  of  things  we  've  been  axed  to  that  I 
raly  like.  Why,  I  was  a  membrane  of  one  in 
Babbington  from  the  time  I  was  a  gal  until  wo 
diskivered  we  was  all  *ile  milliners,'  as  Ninny 
says,  an'  come  away  fi-om  there." 

"Then  you  will  probably  enjoy  this  one,"  I 
said. 

"AVe  called  'em  sewin'  circles,"  she  said, 
"but  I  s'pose  it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"Just  the  same,"  I  assented. 

"If  there  's  anything  I  do  like,"  she  said,  "it 
is  sewin'  for  charitables.  It  is  so  nice  to  think 
of  some  poor  starved  critter  that  *s  perfectly 
constitute,  with  no  end  of  babies,  an'  not  a  shift 
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among  tliem,  an'  to  know  you  're  going  to  kiver 
'em  up  from  the  cold  weather  with  fianning  an' 
caliker,  when  the  barometer 's  at  nero.  Most 
of  'em  is  the  thankfullest  critters,  too,  though 
some  of  'em  is  awful  swiudlin'." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you  are  very  apt  to  be  im- 
posed upon." 

"I  mind  one  woman,"  said  the  old  hidy, 
settling  herself  for  a,long  story,  "come  to  our 
house  one  day  in  winter.  It  was  as  cold  as  the 
equator,  or  wherever  it  is  things  freeze  so  tight, 
an'  Ninny  said  the  '  elementarys  was  in  a  rag- 
ing profusion.'  The  rain  was  a  pourin'  down, 
an'  the  wind  was  a  blowin',  and  it  was  prigid 
enough  to  freeze  a  solar  hear.  You've  seen 
them  kind  of  days?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  as  I  said,  this  woman  she  came  to 
the  house  with  the  most  pitifullest  story.  She 
was  a  widder  with  five  little  bits  of  boys,  all 
sons,  an'  all  sick  with  the  tied-up  pneumatics, 
an'  the  billiard  fever  'ceptin'  one  of  'em,  an'  he 
had  digestive  chills  orful,  an'  her  husband 
was  dead — though  I  never  seen  one  of  them 
begging  widders  whose  husband  wasn't  dead — 
an'  she  was  a-starvin',  an'  a-freezin',  an'  a  suf- 
ferin'  in  generalize ;  an'  she  'd  been  to  the  vil- 
lage to  git  medicine  for  them  sick  boys,  with  a 
bad  quarter  somebody  'd  give  her  for  washin', 
that  the  apotheosis  wouldn't  take  for  the  doc- 
tor's stuff.  She  'd  walked  four  miles  an'  been 
caught  in  the  storm,  an'  she  was  a-cryin'  an' 
a-takin'  on  till  it  was  dreadful  to  hear  her." 

"  Well  ?"  I  said,  as  the  old  lady  paused. 

"  Well,  honey,  all  she  axed  for  was  the  loan 
of  a  rumbrella  to  git  home,  that  she  was  to  re- 
turn faithful  the  next  time  she  went  to  the  vil- 
lage. We  took  her  in  an'  done  for  her.  I  gave 
her  clothes  out  of  my  share  of  the  sewin'  circle's 
reply  for  herself  and  the  poor  little  boys,  an' 
we  packed  her  a  basket  full  of  things  to  eat, 
an'  give  her  a  bran  new  cotton  rumbrella.  She 
was  that  thankful,  I  thought  she  'd  never  be 
done  a-blessin'  the  whole  kit  of  us,  as  if  we 
was  markangels.  Miss  Annie,  the  next  week, 
when  the  sewin'  circle  came  to  dissemble,  I  told 
what  I  'd  done  with  my  share  of  the  last  instri- 
bution  of  clothes,  an',  if  you  '11  believe  me,  that 
rimi^osturing  old  woman  had  been  to  every  one 
of  them  ladies  with  that  fabricationed  story 
that  was  a  lie,  I  s'pose,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  They  all  give  her  clothes  and  pervi- 
sions,  an'  some  on  'em  money,  an'  she  must 
a'  recollected  no  less  'n  twenty-two  cotton  rum- 
brellas,  for  the  storm  held  on  two  days." 

"It  is  very  hard,"  I  said,  "that  the  deserv- 
ing poor  should  be  robbed  by  such  impostors." 

"It's  awful  encouraging!  But  we  couldn't 
never  find  her,  an'  I  s'ftose  she  's  doing  a  pvib- 
lishing  business  now  in  a  clothing  an'  rumbrella 
store,  with  the  things  she  stole  from  them  Bab- 
bington  ladies !" 

During  this  long  story,  my  eyes  had  more 
than  once  wandered  to  the  pile  of  books  upon 


the  old  lady's  table.  "I  am  afraid  you  were 
going  to  read,"  I  said,  "  and  my  coming  in  here, 
this  morning,  was  an  interruption  to  you." 

"Bless  you,  honey,"  she  replied,  "you  ain't 
never  no  eruption  to  me.  Indeed,  though  I 
wouldn't  say  so  afore  Ninny,  I  'm  always 
tickled  to  death  if  somebody  will  be  any  dis- 
ruption to  me  when  I  'm  readin'.  I  don't  like 
it  much,  nohow." 

"  Why  do  you  read,  then  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear,  I'm  sich  an  orful  igno- 
grampus.  I  wanted  to  derange  some  idees  in 
my  head  so  's  to  quit  mortiflyin'  Ninny  every 
time  I  open  my  mouth.  I  know  all  the  readin' 
in  the  universal  won't  disable  me  to  reverse 
English  as  she  does ;  but  I  thought,  perhaps,  if 
I  read  some  of  the  books  in  the  librarian,  they 
would  help  me  to  dissect  my  intelligibles,  an' 
perverse  better  with  the  visitors." 

"You  have  a  varied  collection  here,"  I  said, 
wondering  what  had  directed  her  choice. 

"  I  jest  took  'em  as  they  come.  They  're  sot 
up  on  the  shelves  'cordin'  to  size,  you  know. 
To-day  I  've  read  this !"  and  she  held  up  "  An- 
thon's  Classical  Dictionary." 

"Not  the  whole  of  it?" 

"Oh,  no,  jest  here  an'  there,  like  a  hen 
a-pickin'  corn.  Miss  Annie,  I  'm  free  to  con- 
fess that  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !" 

"No?" 

"No,  I  don't.  Of  course  there's  a  lot  of  it 
that 's  all  heathen  Greek  to  me,  but  there  's 
good  plain  English  beside,  an'  I  've  read  a  heap 
of  it.  It 's  all  about  people.  Now,  there  was 
Jew  Peter.  Do  you  believe  all  that  about  his 
makin'  a  bull  of  himself  a-courtin'  Miss  Eu- 
rope— an'  sich  a  fool  as  she  was,  a-gittiu'  on  his 
back  to  be  rid  away  with  ?  An'  as  for  his  thun- 
der bars  and  his  rulin'  the  heavens,  why,  it 's 
downright  infanity  to  Avrite  sich  stuft'.  An' 
there  was  Omnibus,  poor  little  feller,  that  old 
Tartifus  give  to  some  other  fus,  Avith  his  poor 
little  twin  brother  Eemus  to  be  drowned ;  only 
they  wasn't  drowned  at  all,  but  a  she  wolf 
come  an'  nussed  them.  Now,  wouldn't  any 
civilized  Avolf  a-gobbled  'em  up  ?  Why,  they  're 
the  savagest  critters  in  the  university,  an'  it 
stands  to  reason  two  babies  wouldn't  a  got  ofl:' 
undigested.  It's  .jest  ridiculous.  An'  there 
was  Prosperous— Tio,  Prospe/'i7ie — never  did  a 
poor  gal  have  sich  an  awful  time.  The  story 
about  her  is  perfectly  preponderous.  How  she 
an'  her  serious  mother  was  out  one  day,  an* 
old  Plural,  who  lived  in  a  place  full  of  he  cats, 
run  off  w-ith  her,  jest  a  stampin'  on  the  ground 
an'  it  a-openin'  an'  swallerin'  up  the  pair  of 
them.  And  her  beau,  he  was  a  fiddler,  went 
after  her,  an'  old  Plural,  he  was  so  tickled  to 
hear  him  fiddle,  that  he  let  her  go,  only  a-tell- 
in'  her  she  must  look  straight  a-head  all  the 
time  till  she  got  home,  an',  of  course,  bein'  a 
woman,  she  had  to  look  back,  when  like  as  not 
she  'd  never  a-thought  of  it  if  they  hadn't  a-said 
nothing  to  her.    That 's  jest  as  much  sense  as 
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some  men  's  got.  A  tcllin'  a  woman  what  she 
ain't  to  do,  ou  some  awful  panoply,  when,  of 
course,  she  jest  gits  ravin'  tarin'  mad  to  do  that 
very  thing.  An'  so  this  poor  gal,  she  had  to 
go  hack  to  old  Plural  again,  an'  her  beau,  he 
was  named  Ury  Dice,  had  to  come  home  all 
alone  by  himself." 

"But,"  I  said,  as  Mrs.  Daffodil  paused,  com- 
pletely out  of  breath,  ''that  is  rather  heavy 
reading  for  you.  Why  don't  you  read  lighter 
books?" 

"Well,  honey,  as  for  that,  they're  all  as 
heavy  as  lead.  The  heft  of  that  pile  is  incredu- 
lous. Some  of  them  paper  ones  in  the  store 
looks  light,  but  Ninny  says  they  look  cheap, 
an'  won't  buy  one  of  'em." 

"  But  you  have  some  bound  novels  here,  and 
some  poetry,  and  a  history  or  two." 

"Yes,  dear,  all  sorts.  I  've  taken  a  peek  at 
'em  all  in  the  last  week  or  two ;  but  the  mix 
they're  in  in  my  head,  defys  prescription.  I 
can't  get  tliem  sorted  out  no  way,  an'  if  I  was 
to  be  sequestered  this  blessed  minnit  to  tell 
whether  it  was  Napoleon  the  Sixteenth  or  Julia 
Sneezer  that  fit  the  battle  of  Cleopatra  bridge, 
I  couldn't  do  it ;  an'  I  don't  know  now  if  it 
was  Barnabas  Fudge  or  Roarer  Floyd  that  was 
married  to  Bleak  House.  It  ain't  no  manner  of 
use,  at  my  time  of  life,  tryin'  to  eddicate  the 
factories.  The  brains,  if  there  ever  was  any,  is 
all  musty  afore  that  time,  an*  you  can't  scour 
'em  up  like  tin  pans.  Mine  weren't  very  daz- 
zley  anyhow,  I  guess,  and  I  'm  sure  the  shine  's 
all  off  'em  now.  When  a  woman's  an  anti- 
deluvian  she  might  as  well  give  up  larnin'. 
That 's  the  illusion  I  come  to  this  mornin',  an* 
I  'm  going  to  put  every  one  of  them  pesky  books 
back  in  their  prepositions  in  the  labratory,  an' 
retain  in  my  ignogrampusness  till  I  'm  a  corpus. 
I  've  tried  faithful.  Miss  Annie,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  but  'tain't  no  use." 

"Can't  you  remember  anything  you  read?" 

"My  dear  child,  I  couldn't  tell  Peter  the 
Greek  from  Frederick  Helmet  if  I  was  to  die 
for  it,  an'  whether  the  Mexico  River  runs  into 
the  Rocky  Ocean  or  the  Polecat  Gulf,  is  a  per- 
fect history  to  me.  'Vangeline  knows  more 
this  blessed  minnit  than  her  old  grandmother 
ever  will  know  if  she  lives  a  sentinel." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  I  said,  "  I  would  not  bother 
myself  about  it.  People  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having  will  not  love  you  less  because  you  are 
natural  and  do  not  try  to  worry  yourself  with 
useless  learning." 

"Ah,  deary,*'  she  sighed,  "everybody  ain't 
like  you !  You  've  knowed  me  from  the  jump, 
when  I  was  jest  an  old  country  woman  afore 
peterrorium  was  convented,  an'  you  '11  depre- 
ciate me  if  I  don't  know  all  the  new-fangled 
iledications ;  but  there  's  Ninny" — 

"If  you  are  quite  resolved,"  I  said,  "why 
hot  try  some  easier  books?" 

"Well,  I  did  try  one  spell  at  'Vangeline's 


school  books,  'cause,  bein'  writ  for  children,  I 
thought  they  'd  be  easy.  But  land,  they  was 
jest  as  bad  as  the  rest.  First  I  tried  the  cram- 
mer, and  I  crammed  all  day,  and  do  you  know 
I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  that  night." 

"Why  not?" 

"  My  dear,  I  was  tryin'  the  livelong  night  to 
untwist  the  interpositions  an'  the  substantials, 
an'  the  conjections  an'  the  parti  plurals,  an' 
the  supulations  an*  the  noun- verbs,  an*  the  di- 
rections, till  my  head  was  fit  to  split  open  in 
two.  An*  if  I  said  *  John  is  a  noun'  once  that 
night,  I  'm  mortally  certain  I  said  it  one  hun- 
dred times.  The  next  day  I  tried  a  pull  at 
joggerfy,  an'  I  had  Asy,  an'  Africy,  an'  Americy 
a  dancin'  pavillions  in  my  head  all  that  night. 
An',  after  all,  I  don't  know  what  good  it 's 
going  to  do  my  ancestry  for  me  to  know  that 
Mississippi  is  the  capital  of  New  Orleans,  or  that 
the  earth  is  a  pole  flat  at  both  ends,  with  axes 
in  the  middle  of  it.     Now  is  it,  honey  ?" 

"  Not  much !"  I  said. 

"  Then  I  tried  Rithmetic  and  Moral,  no, 
National  Philosopedes,  took  them  both  the 
same  day,  an'  it 's  a  mercy  I  ain't  in  the  lu- 
nary  asylum  this  day  atween  them.  Oh,  Miss 
Annie,  it  was  perfectly  dreadful !  There  was 
centipedes,  an'  flyangles,  an'  circulars,  an'  ox- 
tailagons,  an'  dieagonies,  an'  attitudes,  an' 
spears,  an'  pollygones,  an'  I  cant  tell  you  the 
half  of  them." 

"They  are  puzzling  terms  to  any  one,"  I  said. 

"Are  they,  now?  I  didn't  think  nobody  else 
ever  got  in  such  a  snarl  as  I  did.  An'  I  found 
out  it 's  gyration  that  makes  apples  fall  to  the 
ground  instead  of  flyin'  off  into  the  air,  when 
they  quit  the  tree,  which  would  be  very  con- 
structive to  know  if  apples  ever  took  such  tan- 
trums, but  so  long  as  they  plump  down  on  the 
grass  'cordin'  to  nater,  I  don't  see  much  use 
larnin'  'bout  the  what-you-call-'em  that  makes 
'em  do  it.  Then  I  took  an  awful  dose  of  the 
speller  an'  refiner,  but  I  've  'bout  forgot  the 
whole  of  that,  too,  now.  An'  it 's  tryin'  any- 
how. Miss  Annie,  when  the  meanin'  of  a  woi-d  's 
jest  as  unintelligent  as  the  fust  was.  I  know 
there  was  one — Ab-hor-ence — Abhorenee,  acri- 
money,  when  I  ain't  the  least  idee  what  kind 
of  money  that  is  at  all." 

"I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  want  either  of 
those  words,"  I  said. 

"Don't  you?  Well,  there's  some  comfort 
in  that,  seein'  's  I  don't  know  nothing  'bout 
neither  of  them.  But,  honey,  there  's  the  lunch 
bell,  an'  I  'm  as  hungry  as  a  hyenum." 

We  were  no  sooner  seated  at  the  luncheon 
table,  than  Mrs.  Squrus  started  the  subject  of 
the  Dorcas  Society,  which  was  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  She  expressed  herself 
delighted  with  her  usual  perspicuity  when  I 
informed  her  of  my  membership. 

"  Does  my  maternal  relative  contemplate  ac- 
companying us  to  that  temple  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolent  devotions?"  she  inquired. 
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"  I  'm  a-going,  if  that 's  what  you  're  tryiu'  to 
say,"  said  her  mother. 

"In  your  youth  you  participated  in  such  con- 
genial pursuits,  did  you  not?"  inquired  !Mr. 
Squrus. 

"Hey?" 

"Did  you  not  belong  to  the  little  society  at 
our  native  village?" 

"You  know  I  did,  Ned.  But  I'm  free  to 
confess,  I  think  this  '11  be  on  a  grander  thing- 
umney  scales.  Dear  me,  we  didn't  tissue  no 
devitations  on  smelly  paper  to  folks  to  jine  us. 
They  jest  come  if  they  had  a  mind  ter,  an' 
stitched  away.     Shall  we  ride.  Ninny?" 

"I  answer  affirmatively.  I  will  issue  my 
commands  for  our  equipage  to  perambulate  to 
the  i^ortal  of  our  mansion  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Miss  Annie,  you  will  condescend,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  occupy  a  seat  beside  us?" 

Thanking  her,  I  accepted  the  invitation  to 
accomi)any  them,  as  I  hoped  my  introduction 
might  secure  a  few  real  friends  for  Mrs.  Daftb- 
dil.  Luncheon  over,  I  helped  my  old  friend  to 
dress,  for  she  seemed  utterly  unable  to  conquer 
the  intricacies  of  a  fashionable  toilet. 

"It's  no  sort  of  use,"  she  said,  "trjdn'  to  re- 
memorize  all  the  fixin's,  an'  it 's  jest  a  mercy 
any  how  that  I  ain't  put  my  buckle  on  my  collar 
an'  pinned  my  belt  with  a  breastpin.  I  did 
pretty  nigh  strangulation  myself  one  night  try- 
in'  to  clasp  a  bracelet  round  my  throat,  an' 
goodness  only  knows  how  many  times  I  put 
that  pink  silk  thing  there  on  outside  afore 
El'ise  told  me  it  was  a  cossit  for  my  pink  blush 
dress.  There,  honey,  I  'm  all  ready,  run  get  your 
own  duds  on ;  I  'm  free  to  confess  I  don't  see 
how  you  dress  so  quick,  though  you  don't  wear 
so  many  flummeries  as  we  do,  to  be  sure.  An', 
Miss  Annie,  the  next  time  you  have  a  spare 
hour,  you  must  just  complain  to  me  all  the 
names  of  the  jewelry  we  're  a-pilin'  on.  Ninny 
looked  dragons  at  me  t'other  day  cos  I  called 
this  carbunclum  a  red  stone,  an'  I  'm  sure  as 
for  knowin'  a  Turk  horse  from  a  ramythistle, 
or  a  toepan  from  a  nopal,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  at 
all.  I  'm  pretty  good  now  about  dimunts,  an' 
I  kin  tell  pearls,  but  how  anybody  knows  ru- 
bies from  garters  I  don't  know ;  an'  I  'm  sure 
two  peas  ain't  more  like  than  smell  camyoes 
an'  stun  camyoes,  though  they  do  make  twenty 
dollars  difference  in  the  bill,  an'  you  can't  tell 
t'other  from  which  when  you  've  got  'em." 

"Don't  you  like  enamelled  jewelry  ?"  I  asked. 

"Don't,  Miss  Annie!  don't!  Oh,  honey, 
down  at  Saratogy  they  bamboozled  me  inter 

"What!" 

"  Being  empannelled.  Oh,  Miss  Annie,  want 
you  never  done  so?" 

"Never!" 

"Well,  my  dear  child,  purgotorium  ain't 
nothing  to  it!  I  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  be  coaxed  up  to  it,  but  Ninny  she  'd  sot 
her  heart  on  it,  an'  so  I  giA^e  up  at  last.     Well, 


the  woman  came  !  Fust  she  washed  my  face 
with  sich  orful  hot  water  I  thought  she  was 
a-scaldin'  me  as  we  did  the  other  pigs  at  home. 
An'  then  she  rubbed  me  with  a  towel,  that  a 
hair  brush  was  velvet  to  it,  and  then  she  took 
something  out  of  one  little  bottle  and  plastered 
all  over  my  face,  an'  sot  me  up  afore  a  fire  iu 
July  to  dry,  an'  I  so  fat.  Miss  Annie,  that  I 
am  sure  I  sizzled  afore  I  was  policed  from 
there.  An'  then  she  put  on  something  out  of 
another  bottle  with  a  little  brush  that  went  up 
my  nose  every  other  miunit,  and  tickled  me 
nearly  into  convolutions !  An'  then  I  was 
baked  again  till  there  wasn't  a  dry  thread  on 
me.  An'  then  another  layer,  an'  I  don't  know 
how  many  more,  till  at  last  I  was  told  to  look 
at  myself  in  the  glass.  Goodness  me,  but  I  was 
hansum !  Looked  for  all  the  world  like  '  Vange- 
line's  wax  doll  swelled  up  to  nateral  size,  an* 
perhaps  a  little  grain  over.  But,  honey,  if  I  'd 
a-been  the  wickedest  old  heatherm  in  the  uni- 
versity, I  'd  a-been  paid  up  for  all  my  short 
goin's  that  night.  The  fust  time  I  gaped  I 
peeled  my  nose  from  the  top  to  the  tip,  the 
next  time  I  cracked  my  cheeks  all  open,  not 
only  the  pannelling,  honey,  but  jist  took  the 
skin  right  off  every  time.  When  I  got  up  in 
the  mornin'  I  looked  like  an  old  plastered  ceil- 
in'  with  a  crack  for  every  inch  of  it.  You 
never  saw  the  like !  Then  I  tried  to  git  it  off. 
It  wouldn't  wash  oft",  an'  it  wouldn't  soak  off, 
and  it  wouldn't  dry  off,  so  I  jist  pulled  it  all 
off  with  my  nails,  and  was  skinned  as  complete 
as  any  rabbit  you  ever  saw.  It  was  too  good 
weeks  afore  I  could  git  out  of  my  room,  or  show 
my  face  anywhere.  An'  I  never  got  no  sym- 
phony neither,  an'  I  spect  I  was  sich  an  orful 
old  nidiot  I  didn't  reserve  any  pity.  I  could 
see  the  chambermaid  a  gigglin'  every  time  she 
come  up  with  a  meal's  vittles,  an'  the  fust  time 
I  went  down  to  dinder,  everybody  stared  at  me 
till  I  thought  their  eyes  would  pop  right  out  of 
their  heads.  I  got  as  much  empannelling  as  I 
want,  an'  now  whenever  I  see  a  gal  with  a  re- 
flection like  a  wax  doll,  I  think  of  the  old 
sayin',  <  All  the  litter  is  not  gold  !'  " 

At  this  moment  Henry  knocked  at  the  door 
to  announce  the  carriage. 

"An'  you  ain't  got  on  your  bonnet,  Miss 
Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil;  "run  right  off, 
honey,  an'  make  your  own  toiling ;  it  was  too 
bad  to  keep  you  so  long  a  titivating  me.  Run 
along  now." 

And  I  obeyed !  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Dorcas 
Society. 


Narrowness  of  mind  is  often  the  cause  of 
obstinacy ;  we  do  not  easily  believe  beyond 
what  we  see. 

Defer  not  charities  till  death.  He  who 
does  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  sub- 
stance than  his  own. 
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KATIE  NORTH'S  ELOPEMENT. 

BY   HOMER   WHITE. 

Katie  North  was  an  angel,  but  flying,  like 
Icarus,  too  near  the  sun,  her  fragile  wings 
melted  away  from  her  shoulders  and  she  gra- 
A-itated  earthward.  No  other  supposition  to 
account  for  her  appearance  here  below  would 
satisfy  the  beholder,  unless  it  were  one  involv- 
ing the  nebula  theory.  She  seemed  impalpable, 
intangible ;  there  was  nothing  gross,  nothing 
"of  the  earth,  earthy."  Her  light  feet  scarce 
touched  the  ground,  and  she  seemed  to  float 
along — an  airy,  unsubstantial  mass  of  curls, 
smiles,  and  white  muslin.  Her  eyes  retained 
the  color  caught  in  heaven — cloiidless  sapphires. 
Her  hair  was  painted  with  the  golden  sunset ; 
each  instant  changing  to  some  new  shade  still 
more  beautiful  than  the  last.  But,  withal, 
Katie  had  some  human  attributes.  She  had 
an  imperious  little  will  of  her  own,  because  it 
had  never  been  thwarted.  Caressed  and  petted 
by  her  doting  father  from  babyhood  up,  she 
had  never  known  restraint  or  endured  the  pain 
of  having  a  wish  ungratified.  A  grieved  look 
on  her  sunny  face  had  ever  been  potent  to 
banish  parental  frowns,  and  she  had  lived  on, 
through  the  summer  of  childhood,  the  happy, 
careless  songbird  that  fears  not  or  knows  not 
the  coming  winter,  and  burdens  not  its  lays 
with  i^rophetic  sadness. 

In  one  other  respect  Katie  manifested  a  very 
human  tendency.  She  had  a  great  admiration 
for  handsome  young  fellows  with  glossy  mous- 
taches ;  an  admiration  which  gave  her  father 
some  uneasiness,  for  he  was  anxious  to  have 
his  daughter  comfortably  married,  and  occujiy- 
ing  a  respectable  position  in  society;  and  he 
knew  that,  as  a  rule,  handsome  young  men  are 
not  so  well-to-do,  so  "solid,"  as  uglier  and 
older  men.  This  rule  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  law  of  compensations.  Beauty, 
genius,  and  wealth  are  seldom  united  in  the 
same  person.  Every  blessing  has  its  ofl'set ; 
every  charm  is  matched  by  some  unpleasant 
quality  or  condition.  Youth  and  poverty,  age 
and  wealth,  beauty  and  simi)licity,  genius  and 
ugliness,  are  oftenest  paired  Avith  each  other. 

Mr.  North  had  taken  note  of  his  daughter's 
unworldly  disposition,  her  uncalculating  na- 
ture, her  preference  of  youth,  beauty,  and  rags 
(metaphorically  speaking),  to  age,  ugliness, 
and  wealth,  and  it  troubled  him  not  a  little. 
He  loved  Katie  and  could  not  command,  while 
wise  counsel  as  to  good  matches,  with  allusions 
to  certain  middle-aged  and  "solid"  men,  was 
thrown  away  on  her.  She  could  not  under- 
stand, and  was  obstinate.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  intricate  machinery  by  which  greenbacks 
are  manufactured,  nor  of  the  trouble  and  appli- 
cation necessary  to  success  in  business,  she 
imagined  that  money  was  one  of  the  most  plen- 
tiful things  in  the  world,  and  agreeable  quali- 
ties the  most  scarce.     She  continued  to  throw 


hcj:  smiles  away  upon  handsome  young  men, 
and  to  i)out  her  pretty  lix)s  at  the  heavy  suitors 
introduced  by  her  father.  In  this  dilemma 
paterfamilias  determined  to  resort  to  strategy. 

The  son  of  an  old  friend  had  lately  returned 
from  Europe.  He  was  wealthy,  intelligent, 
distinguished-looking,  and  of  polished  manners, 
and  Mr.  North  set  his  heart  upon  having  him 
for  a  son-in-law.  He  knew  that  Katie  could 
have  but  two  objections  to  this  lover :  he  was 
over  thirty  and  wealthy.  To  remove  one  of 
these  objections,  Mr.  North  resolved  that  Ar- 
thur Langdon  should  play  the  part  of  a  "poor 
young  man,"  while  he  himself  would  enact  the 
purse-proud,  indignant  parent.  It  was  almost 
certain,  in  such  case,  that  Katie  would  fall  des- 
perately in  love  with  her  father's  choice,  if 
she  could  overlook  his  advanced  age.  Mr. 
Langdon,  therefore,  was  invited  to  the  house 
and  prevailed  upon,  as  a  joke,  to  appear  before 
Katie  as  one  of  her  father's  clerks. 

At  dinner  time  that  day  Mr.  North  informe<l 
Katie  that  one  of  his  clerks  would  call  on  him 
in  the  evening  in  relation  to  business,  and  that 
he  preferred  she  would  absent  herself  from  the 
parlor  on  that  occasion.  "He  is  what  you 
"Schoolgirls  call  a  fascinating  man,  and  I  have 
no  desire  that  my  daughter  should  be  fascinated 
by  a  poor,  beggerly  clerk  !" 

And  Mr.  North  rose  very  grandly,  and  turned 
away  in  order  that  Katie  might  not  see  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  which  her  rebellious  pout 
had  brought  there.  Miss  Katie  had  intended 
to  visit  a  dear  friend  that  evening,  but  now  she 
determined  to  pospone  the  visit  in  order  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  this  dangerous  clerk. 

That  evening  Mr.  Langdon  came.  Katie  saw 
him  as  he  ascended  the  steps,  and  was  pleased 
with  his  aj)pearance,  and  determined  to  see 
more  of  him.  He  was  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
and  was  soon  engaged  with  his  host  in  a  pleasant 
conversation,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened 
and  the  dutiful  daughter  entered  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  When  she 
saw  Mr.  Langdon  she  started  as  though  she 
would  retreat,  but  her  father  called  her  in  and 
introduced  her  in  a  stifl:',  imgracious  manner  to 
his  guest : — 

"My  daughter,  Mr,  Langdon,"  and  then  sat 
down,  as  if  annoyed  at  the  interrui^tion, 

Katie  bowed  and  took  a  seat. 

Langdon,  startled  by  such  a  vision  of  loveli- 
ness, was  dumb  for  a  moment,  then  rising 
gracefully  he  made  his  most  elaborate  salani, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  old  gentleman's  mock 
frowns,  was  soon  engaged  in  a  sparkling  inter- 
change of  thought  with  the  fair  daughter. 
Arthur  was  as  agreeable  as  he  knew  how  to 
be,  and  Katie  was  charmed  with  him,  as  she 
had  predetermined  to  be.  All  went  merry  a-S 
a  marriage  bell,  until  Mr.  North,  thinking 
matters  had  gone  quit(>  tar  enough  for  a  favor- 
able first  impression,  hemmed,  hawed,  con- 
sulted his  watch,  and  liually  remarked  :— 
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"  Mr.  Langdon  and  I  liave  much  to  say  to  each 
other.     Katie,  have  you  ordered  breakfast?" 

Langdou  looked  sad.  Katie  pouted ;  but  she 
took  the  hint  and  withdrew.  The  fascinating 
clerk  held  the  door  for  her,  and,  as  he  bade  her 
good-evening,  he  gave  her  a  look  which  haunted 
her  dreams. 

Katie  was  smitten,  and  Langdon  was  no  less 
so.  The  old  gentleman's  talk  about  business 
seemed  very  insipid,  and  Arthur  soon  took  his 
leave.  His  calls  were  frequent  after  that,  and 
while  Katie  wondered  why  her  father  should 
tolerate  his  presence,  she  became  more  and 
more  entangled  in  the  silken  meshes  of  love. 
Langdon  finally  declared  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings to  Mr.  North,  and  requested  him  to  be- 
come his  father-in-law.  His  suit  was  gladly 
accepted,  but  he  was  told  that  his  success 
depended  upon  his  maintaining  the  character 
of  a  remarkable  genius  in  romantic  poverty. 
He  accepted  the  situation,  and  went  many 
times  to  see  Katie  when  her  father  was  out. 
They  soon  plighted  undying  faith  to  each  other. 
Langdon  painted  the  picture  of  a  pretty  cot- 
tage, where  love  should  be  the  household  deity, 
in  colors  as  bright  as  Claude  Melnotte  employed 
to  decorate  his  castle  by  the  lake  of  Como,  and 
Katie  vowed  to  wed  with  him  and  with  no 
other,  with  or  without  parental  consent  and 
blessing. 

But  how  was  the  matter  to  be  broached  to 
the  stern  father?  Arthur  shrank  from  the  in- 
sulting answer  to  be  anticipated,  and  Katie, 
while  she  feared,  clung  still  closer  to  her  adored 
one.  Their  anxiety  on  this  point  was  destined 
to  be  relieved  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner. 
One  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  in  rather 
close  proximity  in  the  parlor,  the  do5r  suddenly 
opened,  and  in  stalked  the  cruel  parent  with 
most  furious  mien. 

"What  means  this?"  he  cried,  frowning 
savagely. 

"  It  means  that  I  love" — 

"Fiddlesticks!" 

"No,  sir;  your  daughter. " 

"lleally,  Mr.  Langdon,  you  are  modest;  I 
had  not  expected  this  honor.  The  high  alli- 
ance you  protFer  is  duly  appreciated  ;  but  allow 
me  to  bid  you  good- night." 

"My  poverty  is  a  crime  in  your  eyes,  but 
your  daughter  has  a  nobler  vision,"  said  Ar- 
thur, striking  a  dramatic  attitude.  "I  under- 
stand you,  sir,  and  will  take  my  departure." 
So  saying,  he  seized  Katie's  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  darted  from  the  house.  Katie  was  sent 
crying  to  bed,  and  more  deeply  in  love  than 
ever  with  her  beloved  Arthur.  The  next  day 
she  received  a  note  through  a  confidential 
channel,  appointing  an  interview.  Loving,  but 
disobedient  Miss  Katie,  met  him  as  desired, 
and  they  had  many  similar  stolen  interviews 
afterwards,  imtil  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they 
would  elope,  and  trust  to  receive  papa's  for- 
giveness when  all  was  over.    Arthur  said  he 


could  take  her  to  his  aunt's  house,  where  the 
ceremony  could  be  performed,  and  so  the  timo 
was  aiipointed  and  everything  arranged. 

That  day  Katie  was  more  than  ever  tender 
to  her  old  father,  who  seemed  in  extremely 
good  humor.  She  penned  a  little  penitential 
note  and  left  it  on  her  father's  table,  and,  as 
evening  approached,  she  arrayed  herself,  and, 
tearful  and  trembling,  hastened  to  the  rendess- 
vous.  Arthur  was  there  with  a  carriage,  in 
which  he  placed  her,  and  she  was  whirled 
rapidly  away.  They  stopped  in  front  of  a 
splendid  mansion,  which  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated as  if  for  some  great  occasion.  Into 
this  Arthur  led  her  half  bewildered,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  an  elegant  lady,  his  aunt,  who 
took  her  up  stairs  to  a  private  room,  and,  calm- 
ing her  fears,  decked  her  for  her  bridal. 

\Yhen  all  was  ready,  Arthur  led  her  into  the 
liarlor,  where  was  the  clergyman  and  a  small 
company,  at  which  the  bride  hardly  glanced. 
The  marriage  service  was  soon  ended,  and 
Katie  felt  herself  receiving  innumerable  kisses 
and  good  wishes,  and  then  she  felt  her  father's 
hand,  and  heard  her  father's  voice,  and  saw 
her  father's  smiling  face. 

"  Well,  Katie,  you  have  married  your  choice 
in  spite  of  your  father ;  but  I  forgive  you,  and 
give  you  my  blessing." 

"My  dear  little  wife,  can  you  not  welconte 
your  father  to  your  new  home?"  laughed 
Arthur. 

"My  home!"  said  Katie,  completely  bewil- 
dered.    "I  thought" — 

"  You  thought, ' '  interrupted  her  father,  laugh- 
ing heartily,  "  that  it  was  to  be  a  small  cottage 
with  a  leaky  roof,  but  it  all  ends  happily,  after 
all,  like  a  shilling  novel.  The  poor  young  lover 
has  not  been  left  a  large  fortune  by  a  rich  East 
India  uncle,  but  he  has  a  fortune  of  his  own, 
which  is  just  as  well." 

"Forgive  me,  Katie,  fortius  deception,  and 
it  shall  be  the  last,"  plead  Arthur.  "This  is 
my  house,  and  you  are  its  mistx-ess.  I  am  not 
poor,  but  I  hope  you  will  love  me  as  well  as  if 
I  were." 

Katie  wisely  concluded  to  forgive  her  father 
and  husband  the  deception  they  had  practised, 
and  finally  became  as  happy  a  woman  as  the 
unfortunate  wife  of  a  wealthy  man  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  be. 


Accustom  yourself  to  master  and  overcome 
things  of  difficulty  :  for,  if  you  observe,  the  left 
hand  for  want  of  i^ractice  is  insignificant,  and 
not  adapted  to  general  business ;  yet  it  holds 
the  bridle  better  than  the  right,  from  constant 
use. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health 
is  to  the  body— it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and 
serenity  within  us,  and  more  than  countervails 
all  the  calamities  and  aftlictions  which  c<in 
possibly  befall  us. 
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HOW  MR.   PRINCE   MANAGED 
HIS  WIFE. 

ANOTHER   DOMESTIC   SKETCH. 

BY    GERTRUDE    HEIN. 

"Wives  require  managing  as  well  as  hus- 
bands. Nobody  is  perfect.  Not  even  the  fair 
members  of  the  best  half  of  creation  can  be 
counted  uniformly  Avise,  and  free  from  all  ob- 
jection. That  is  the  reason  (don't  push  it  too 
far)  why  the  women  (I  don't  mean  myself)  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  men.  The  poet  writes 
thus — or  something  like  it : — 

If  to  her  share  some  human  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  forget  them  all. 
What  is  the  use  of  beauty,  pray,  if  you  may 
not  presume  a  little  upon  it  ? 

So  Mrs.  Prince,  a  dear,  good  creature,  the 
best  of  wives  (her  husband  says);  and,  as  a 
mother,  unsurpassed  (her  children  think),  had 
her  little  inconvenient  failings.  To  Mother 
Goose  her  goslings  are  all  cygnets.  By  the 
same  rule,  to  the  cygnets  the  mother  is  always 
a  swan.  To  the  husband  the  wife  is  always 
the  very  best  wife— he  has !  And,  to  the  wife, 
her  husband  is  the  very  best  man— she  owns ! 
If  married  people  are  sensible,  they  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  the  best  suited  couple 
in  the  world.  Adhering  steadfastly  to  the  said 
opinion,  they  make  a  fact  which  outsiders  may 
suspect  is  only  a  delusion.  If  a  delusion,  it  is 
a  pleasant  one ;  and  furnishes  the  only  comfort- 
able lining  for  the  matrimonial  yoke,  which 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

In  all  quiet  houses,  there  must  be  connubial 
managing  on  both  sides.  A  scold  may  carry 
her  point  by  dint  of  clamor.  A  tyrant  of  a 
husband  may  accomx)lish  his  by  downright 
violence.  But  this  is  not  management.  It  is 
lamentable  want  of  management.  So  a  crafty 
woman,  or  a  wily  man  may  be  successful  by 
underhand  subtlety  or  evasion  ;  and  the  defeat- 
ed party,  discovering  the  cheat,  will  be  sulkily 
annoyed,  or  furiously  irate.  Neither  is  this 
management.  The  true  way  is  not  only  to 
effect  your  purpose,  but  to  make  it  appear  so 
obviously  the  best  thing,  that  the  other  side 
will  concede  that  what  you  have  procured  or 
promoted  is  precisely  what  she  or  he  desired. 

Mrs.  Prince  was  a  prudent  woman.  But  she 
was  what  our  New  England  friends  call  ''set  in 
her  ways ;"  and  what  she  did  not  like,  she  woxlU 
not  like ;  and  what  she  did  not  understand,  she 
would  not  learn— unless  she  chose.  Present 
the  thing  to  her  in  the  most  luminous  aspect, 
and  she  maintained  it  was  still  opaque.  Now, 
as  we  have  said,  she  was  a  prudent  woman. 
She  had  no  objection  to  insurance  agaijist  lire, 
in  the  abstract— but  she  would  still  think  the 
money  paid  was  thrown  away.  As  to  Life  As- 
surance—but we  will  let  the  incidents  tell  their 
own  story. 

Harry  Prince  Avas  proud  of  his  wife  and  his 
children.     He  liked  to  see  them  becomiugly 


attired ;  and  he  would  have  his  table  well  fur- 
nished, for  themselves,  and  for  himself.  Mrs. 
Prince  was  continually  interposing  her  veto, 
which  was  not  always  overridden.  Mrs.  P. 
was  constantly  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  old  age.  She  was  thinking, 
too,  of  the  possibility  of  sickness  or  of  death. 
All  these  things  annoyed  Harry  Prince ;  and 
the  more,  since  he  had  made  provision  against 
the  calamity  of  her  widowhood,  and  did  not 
dare  to  tell  her.  "If  you  should  die,  Harry, 
what  would  become  of  us?"  she  would  some- 
times ask,  when  he  persisted  upon  an  expense 
to  which  she  demurred.  And  then  he  would 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say:  "Why,  Sally, 
you  must  meet  that  contingency  when  it  ar- 
rives, since  you  will  not  suffer  me  to  provide 
against  it." 

This  was  the  nearest  to  a  "tiff"  that  they 
ever  approached.  To  understand  it,  we  must 
go  back  a  little.  Once  on  a  day,  Mr.  Prince 
and  a  friend  were  comparing  notes,  as  all  young 
married  men  will.  (So,  young  wives,  be  care- 
ful !  But  then  you  all  do  the  same  thing,  and 
you  know  it.;  The  particular  turn  which  the 
conversation  took  was  on  the  question  how,  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husbands,  their 
wives  would  be  able  to  meet  the  buffets  of  an 
unfriendly  world.  And  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  that  the  two  gentlemen  took  out 
Life  Assurance  Policies. 

"But,"  suggested  the  friend,  "ought  we  not 
to  consult  our  wives?" 

"Yes,"  said  Prince,  "  after  we  have  perfected 
the  arrangements  beyond  recall,  except  by  loss 
of  the  first  year's  premium."  (N.  B.  Prince 
had  been  married  the  longest. ) 

And  so,  when  the  blanks  were  all  filled,  and 
the  queries  answered,  and  the  examining  phy- 
sicians had  given  their  opinions,  and  Prince 
was  pronounced  a  first-rate  risk  ;  and  after  the 
policy,  duly  stamped,  sealed,  and  certified  was 
locked  up  in  his  fireproof,  Mr.  Henry  Prince 
took  his  way  home,  quite  undecided  how  the 
facts  of  the  proceeding  were  to  be  communicated. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  at  tea  time,  "don't  you 
think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  get  insured?" 

Six  little  pairs  of  eyes  looked  up  in  aston- 
ished inquiry.  Six  little  ears  were  ready,  from 
mother's  answer,  to  judge  what  father's  getting 
insured  could  possibly  mean.  And  one  pair  of 
elder  eyes  spake  terrified  deprecation  of  any 
such  topic  of  conversation  "before  the  chil- 
dren." 

Before  the  children?  What  a  tyrannous 
abridgment  of  liberty  of  speech  is  the  existence 
of  those  said  children  !  We  were  going  to  say 
presence,  but  in  our  American  households  ex- 
istence of  children  usually  means  presence, 
whenever  father  is  at  home.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
best  custom— but  best  or  worst,  the  mode  usu- 
ally is,  that  the  children  shall  be  decidedly 
evident  while  the  parents  are  awake.  The 
idea  of  shelving  them  in  their  cots  at  a  reason- 
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able  hour,  and  leaving  some  little  time  undis- 
turbed, is  an  obsolete  barbarity.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  just  as  cruel  to  suffer  them  to  lose  their 
natural  rest,  and  to  hang  about  till  they  are  too 
sleepy  to  be  tolerable.  I  only  know  that  I 
went  into  nightly  seclusion  by  the  sound  of  the 
dock,  whether  I  pleaded  not  sleepy,  or  not. 
Young  America  has  greater  privileges  in  these 
days,  and  among  them  the  chance  to  keep 
awake  as  long  as  any  one  else — and  at  any 
rate  to  be  intolerable  to  the  last  moment. 

"Before  the  children,"  Mr.  Prince  understood 
the  look,  even  before  the  remark  was  made 
that  "  such  subjects  might  as  well  be  discussed 
at  some  other  time."  Two  little  heads  con- 
cluded that  father  was  ''  very  improper,"  they 
could  not  exactly  understand  why ;  and  a  third 
little  head  wondered  whether,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  the  experience  of  younger  often- 
ders,  he  would  get  a  whipping  when  he  went 
to  bed.  The  subject  was  not  resumed  while 
the  children  were  present ;  and  as  their  watch- 
fulness covered  all  waking  hours,  the  matter 
was  deferred,  to  come  up  in  order  at  the  hour 
improved  by  the  immortal  Mrs.  Caudle. 

There  is,  says  a  quaint  old  proverb,  "luck 
in  leisure,"  and  Mr.  Prince,  who  perceived  that 
he  was  in  a  dilemma,  improved  his  leisure  in 
arranging  a  plan  of  campaign — a  system  of 
strategy  or  management.  He  had  a  mind  to 
bo  provoked,  but  concluded  rather  to  be 
amused;  and,  though  disposed  to  think  his 
good  wife  over-wise  and  hyper-scrupulous,  he 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  pretended  to  read  the 
evening  paper.  The  children  soon  forgot  all 
about  the  terrible  subject  that  had  almost  been 
broached ;  but  Mrs.  Prince's  face  and  manner 
betokened  that  she  did  not  think  her  husband 
would  live  the  week  out !  She  had  the  same 
horror  of  Life  Assurance  that  some  people 
have  of  making  a  will ;  that  to  execute  the 
document  is  equivalent  to  signing  your  death 
warrant. 

To  every  weariness  there  is  one  end,  and  the 
hour  came  at  last  when  every  infant  voice  in 
the  house  was  hushed,  and  the  coronet  of 
Somnus  rested  on  every  childish  temple.  Then, 
you  think,  the  subject  came  up?  Not  in  a 
hurry.  These  two  persons  practised  Fabian 
tactics ;  the  contest  is  one  of  masterly  inact- 
ivity. There  were  several  unfinished  questions 
to  be  disposed  of  before  the  last-mentioned 
topic  was  in  order.  Mr.  Prince  was  so  full  of 
schemes  that  it  kept  his  good  wife  busy  all  the 
day  to  devise  what  she  would  say  to  him  while 
the  children  slept.  And  he  was  wise  enough 
to  let  her  carry  all  the  small  points,  at  the 
appearance  of  great  effort,  while  his  own  mind 
was  made  up  to  submission  from  the  beginning. 
In  that  way  he  managed  her;  losing  many  a 
skirmish  in  order  to  win  a  battle.  But  the  man 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  disposed,  so  that  after 
all  it  made  little  difference. 

At  last,  all  the  minor  points  disposed  of,  and 
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Mrs.  Prince  being  flushed  and  happy  with 
victory,  she  came  down  on  the  Life  Assurance 
question,  like  a  hawk  on  a  chicken.  "What 
could  possess  you,  Henry,  to  mention  such  a 
thing  before  the  children?" 

"  AVhy — what  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  that  I  regard  all  such  transac- 
tions as  tempting  Providence.  It  is  like  betting 
on  your  own  existence,  and  winning  the  stakes 
for  your  heirs,  by  losing  your  own  life !  I 
never  could  enjoy  such  money  so  obtained — 
never!"  and  here  Sarah's  voice  was  a  little 
choked. 

"Bless  you,  little  woman,  I  never  thought 
of  it  in  any  such  light,  and  cannot  see  how  you 
should !  Why,  there  's  our  friend  Simpson,  his 
life  is  insured,  and  he  never  made  a  bet  since 
he  was  born ;  not  even  of  a  big  apple.  And 
there  's  Jones,  and  Smith,  and" — 

"  Never  mind,  Henry,  you  need  not  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil.  And  Simpson,  you  say — 
what  folly  !  I  suppose  he  pays  a  hundred  dol- 
lars every  year." 

"Three  hundred." 

"Three!  And  with  his  limited  income! 
Starving  himself  and  his  family,  and  putting 
his  money  where  it  will  do  nobody  any  good." 

"  Not  when  he  dies  ?" 

"What  a  horrid  thought!  As  if  money 
could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  and 
father !" 

"Nevertheless  it  is  convenient  to  widows 
and  orphans." 

"  Nonsense,  Henry  !  Don't  let  me  hear  any 
more  of  it." 

"No,  mum!"  Henry  said,  with  mock  peni- 
tence, and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Prince 
soon  did  so,  and  dreamed  that  her  husband  had 
invested  all  he  had  in  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
and  died,  and  left  her  a  lawsuit  for  the  posses- 
sion. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Prince  had  a  hearty 
laugh  the  next  day,  when  they  compared  the 
history  of  their  domestic  conversations  ;  which 
were  wonderfully  alike.  Each  decided  en  the 
same  course.  The  policies  quietly  rested  in 
their  fire-proofs,  and  there  was  repose  in  the 
hearts  of  the  maternal  Prince  and  maternal 
Simpson.  No  less  were  there  peace  and  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  the  two  husbands,  who 
had  done  what  every  man  of  prudence  and 
honest  poverty  is  bound  to  do,  if  he  would  pro- 
vide for  his  own  household. 

Weeks  passed— months— a  year.  Mrs.  Simp- 
son had  looked  at  Mrs.  Prince  with  a  reserved 
pity,  as  on  a  woman  whose  marketing  and  pin 
money  were  abridged  by  a  very  useless  expense, 
the  fault  of  her  husband.  And  Mrs.  Prince, 
in  like  manner  regarded  Mrs.  Simpson  as  one 
whose  maternal  right  to  alimony  was  trespassed 
upon.  But  as  neither  lady  was  herself  conscious 
of  any  pecuniary  suffering,  and  as  Mrs.  Prince, 
in  particular,  wondered  how  her  husband  could 
be  so  careless  of  the  future  with  a  growing 
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family,  we  fancy  that  the  pity  of  each  lady  for 
the  other's  destitution,  was  to  some  extent 
misplaced. 

A  year  had  passed.  Opening  his  morning 
I^aper  Mr.  Prince  gave  an  expression  of  pain. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  friend  Simpson  was 
recorded.  His  wife's  eyes  sulfused  with  tears, 
as  she  looked  round  upon  her  family  group,  and 
thought  that  the  bolt  might  have  fallen  upon 
their  own  happy  household — that,  indeed,  the 
day  must  come  when  the  entrance  of  death 
would  break  their  circle  of  domestic  peace. 

Little  was  said  at  breakfast.  During  the 
long  forenoon  Mrs.  Prince  thought  of  the  widow 
and  children,  their  helpless  and  almost  destitute 
condition.  It  was  hours  before  she  remem- 
bered the  Life  Assurance  at  all ;  and  though 
at  first  the  memory  came  with  a  sort  of  protest, 
she  reasoned  herself  into  the  admission  that 
it  was  certainly  fortunate,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Then  she  mentally  corrected  fortu- 
nate to  Providential ;  and,  while  she  mused, 
her  husband  came  in. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak  of  their  deceased 
friend's  family,  and  to  ask  respecting  the  policy. 
Mr.  Simpson's  foresight  had  secured  his  family 
from  abject  poverty ;  and  though,  of  course, 
nothing  had  as  yet  been  said  to  the  widow,  the 
hearts  of  those  who  cared  for  her  were  relieved, 
when  they  found  that  he  whom  she  loved  had 
proved  himself  thoughtful,  far-seeing,  and  con- 
siderate. His  praise  was  on  all  their  lips,  and 
his  own  personal  friends  found,  in  this  act  of 
his  life,  a  justification  of  their  good  opinion. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Prince,  that  evening 
to  her  husband,  in  their  hour  of  domestic  quiet, 
"perhaps,  Henry,  I  was  wrong  in  objecting  to 
your  taking  out  a  policy." 

"Perhaps  you  were,  my  dear." 

And  then  there  was  silence  for  some  time. 
O,  Harry  Pri-nce,  how  could  you  tease  your 
wife  so  ?  She  said  no  more.  What  could  she 
say? 

"Do  you  really  think  Life  Assurance  wrong  ?" 
he  asked,  at  length. 

"Not  quite — perhaps  —  but  then  —  it  seems 
dreadful." 

"So  is  death,"  he  answered,  "and  much 
more  so.  And  it  is  sinful  not  to  make  provi- 
sion for  those  you  love,  while  you  can." 

"If  you  wish  to  take  out  a  policy,  for  your 
own  conscience  and  comfort,  I  will  not  object," 
she  said,  at  length. 

"  I  did  so — a  year  ago,"  he  answered. 

"  Why,  Harry  !    You  artful  wretch  !" 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  her 
face  very  near  to  his.  But  I  don't  think  she 
bit  him. 

So  he  had  managed  her.  Just  now  she  is 
managing  him,  by  laying  by  a  fund,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  shall  pay  his  annual  premium. 
She  thinks  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
But  men  with  raaiaaging  wives  of  the  right  sort. 


find  them  out,  and  countermine.  Harry  is  try- 
ing what  he  can  do,  toward  that  same  fund, 
and  when  he  discovers  that  their  joint  savings 
will  make  the  necessary  sum,  he  will  match 
her  management  with  his  own.  ISIay  I  be  there 
to  hear  when  the  double  plot  is  discovered. 


HIS  LOVE. 

BY  ELIZA   F.   MORIARTY. 

Beside  the  altar  she  will  stand 
To-night  with  matchless  grace, 

The  beauteous  blush  of  modesty 
Upon  her  girlish  face. 

In  snow-white  silk  and  orient  pearls, 

In  lace  and  jewels  rare — 
Each  beaming  eye  will  gaze  on  her, 

The  queen  of  beauty  there. 

The  love,  and  peace,  and  purity 

That  live  within  her  soul. 
Will  breathe  from  out  her  speaking  eyes 

And  harmonize  the  whole. 

She  '11  link  her  fate  with  his  to-night, 

Subliming  all  his  life  ; 
And  earth  will  hold  no  prouder  heart 

When  first  he  calls  her  wife. 

He  won  the  heart  I  failed  to  charm. 

And  I  must  now  control 
The  passion  rising  fierce  and  strong 

AVithin  my  anguished  soul. 

And  as  I  sit  alone  to-night 
With  sorrow  half  suppressed — 

I  know  that  years  will  come  and  go 
Before  my  heart  finds  rest. 


OH,  CRUEL  AND  KIND  IS  LOVE! 

BY   NEALE  BERNARD. 

Oh,  cruel  and  kind  is  love,  sweet  dove  ! 
Both  cruel  and  kind  in  the  selfsame  breath. 
One  moment  believing,  then  wanting  in  faith, 
While  hope  is  born  and  goes  straight  to  its  death, 
And  the  stricken  heart  in  its  weariness  saith 
"  Oh,  cruel  and  kind  is  love,  sweet  dove  !" 

Oh,  sweet  and  bitter  is  love,  sweet  dove  ! 
Sweet  as  some  soft  melodious  strain 
That  thrills  and  awakens  to  life  again. 
Born  partly  of  pleasure  and  partly  of  pain. 
And  bitter  as  gall  if  it  chance  to  wane  ; 
Oh,  sweet  and  bitter  is  love,  sweet  dove  ! 
Oh,  tender  and  false  is  love,  sweet  dove ! 
Tender  and  true  if  you  doubt  him  not, 
But  lavish  the  wealth  of  your  loyal  thought, 
While  skimming  his  seas  in  a  golden  yacht ; 
But  false  and  fickle  with  faith  forgot ; 
Oh,  tender  and  false  is  love,  sweet  dove ! 

Oh,  noble  and  gross  is  love,  sweet  dove  ! 
Noble  if  wedded  are  heart  and  mind. 
And  grace  and  virtue  are  there  enshrined  ; 
But  gross  if  it  will  be  wayward  and  blind. 
And  fret  in  the  silken  bonds  that  bind  ; 
Oh,  noble  and  gross  is  love,  sweet  dove ! 
Oh,  haughty  and  gracious  is  love,  sweet  dove  ! 
Now  haughty,  and  scornful,  and  overwise; 
Now  gracious  as  dews  from  the  tender  skies  ; 
And  fairest  and  truest  in  no  disguise 
To  hide  the  light  of  its  languishing  eyes; 
Oh,  haughty  and  gracious  is  loTe,  sweet  dove  1 
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DRAWING  LESSON 


LACE  MAKERS. 

Belgium  excels  in  its  manufacture  of  lace. 
The  Flemish  painters  were  exceedingly  deficient 
in  imagination.  They  could  not  rein-esent  the 
sufferings  of  the  thorn-crowned  head  ;  the  holy 
beauty  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  surpass- 
ing loveliness  of  her  Divine  child  were  beyond 
their  conceptions  ;  but  they  could  transfer  to 
canvas  the  objects  of  e very-day  life,  that  de- 
mand no  ideality.  The  plump,  blonde  spelder- 
websters  often  afforded  models  to  the  great 
artists  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  no  European 
gallery  is  complete  without  them. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  nevertheless  true, 


that  although  other  branches  of  industry  have 
languished  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Flanders,  lace-making  still  remains  the  same 
as  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  pur- 
sued exclusively  by  women,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  woman  works  in  the  same  house  and 
street  where  her  great-great-grandmother  pa- 
tiently wrought  in  the  same  avocation. 

Each  town    in   Belgium   is   known  for  its 
particular    lace;     hence    we    have    Point    de 
Bruxelles,  Point   de   Malines,  etc.     The 
word  "point"  signifies  stitch,  and  some- 
times also   designates  the  pattern,  and 
occasionally  the  ground  of  the  lace.     The 
word  *' point-lace,"  both  in  England  and 
America,  is  applied  to  rich  and  curiously- 
wrought    lace,    seldom  worn    except  in 
Court  costumes.     The  Belgian  laces  have 
also    separate   uses.      Mechlin   Point  is 
chiefly  used  in  trimming   night-dresses, 
pillows,    and   coverlets.      Another    species    is 
commonly  worn  as  edging,  and  mantillas  and 
ball  dresses  are  frequently  made  of  the  costly 
Point  Bruxelles. 

All  these  laces  are  made  of  the  finest  thread, 
woven  by  hand,  and  the  cost  of  the  article 
ranges  from  $10  to  $350,  and  sometimes  rates 
as  high  as  $500  a  yard.  This  is  manufactured 
in  cellars,  and  can  only  be  kept  in 
good  condition  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. Every  thread  is  carefully 
examined  and  placed  upon  a  piece 
of  dark  blue  paper  to  test  its 
quality.  If  there  be  the  slightest 
unevenness,  the  wheel  is  stopped 
and  the  thread  removed.  This  is 
carefully  laid  aside  and  used  again. 
Xo  machines  can  ever  supersede 
the  work  of  these  fine  sjiinners. 
The  bobbins,  wheels,  and  pillows 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  this  arti- 
cle are  carried  from  place  to  place  ; 
and  frequently  a  work-woman  may 
be  seen  at  her  labors  in  the  public-, 
squares,  or  at  her  own  door,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  children  Avhile 
her  fingers  execute  their  task. 
There  are  also  difierent  classes 
of  these  work-women,  each  having  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  trade.  Those  who  make  the 
ground  are  styled  Drocheleuses ;  the  design  or 
pattern  is  called  "flowers."  All  of  these  are 
ancient — at  least  three  centuries  old.  Frequent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  the  design, 
but  to  no  puri)Ose.  As  real  connoisseurs  prefer 
the  misshapen  Chinese  figures  and  monstrous 
trees  on  antique  porcelain,  so  lovers  of  old  lace 
select  the  curious  arabesque  patterns  which 
have  been  in  vogue  for  so  many  hundred  years. 
At  Brussels,  the  ornaments  and  flowers  are 
made  separately,  and  afterwards  worked  into 
the  lace  ground.  Elsewhere,  the  ground  and 
patterns  are  always  worked  conjointly. 
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DIAMONDS  AND  DIAMOND  CUTTING. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  reatlers  to 
know  something  of  the  i^rocess  of  diamond  cut- 
ting, we  have  selected  an  article  from  a  late 
foreign  paper,  giving  a  description  of  the  estab- 
lishment erected  by  the  celebrated  diamond 
cutter,  M.  Coster,  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  late 
Paris  Exposition : — 

*'  The  first  rough  shaping  of  the  more  import- 
ant facets  of  the  brilliant  is  here  seen  performed 
by  the  workman,  who  operates  on  two  dia- 
monds at  once,  by  bruising  each  against  the 
other,  angle  against  angle.  The  dust  that  falls 
from  the  stones  is  preserved  for  the  subsequent 
processes  of  grinding  and  of  polishing  those 
facets  that  distinguish  the  many-sided  'bril- 
liant' from  the  dull  original  crystal  of  diamond. 
It  is  used,  mingled  with  oil,  on  a  flat  iron  disk, 
set  revolving  with  vast  rapidity  by  steam- 
l>ower ;  the  stone  being  held  upon  this  disk  or 
wheel  by  a  tool  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a 
mass  of  a  fusible  metallic  alloy,  into  which  the 
stone  is  skilfully  inserted.  Skill  of  eye  and 
hand,  only  attainable  by  great  practice,  is 
needed  for  this  work.  But  a  skill  not  less 
exact  is  needed  for  another  process,  which  may 
here  be  seen  in  daily  operation — the  process  of 
cleavage.  The  diamond,  when  a  blow  is  struck 
on  an  edged  tool  placed  parallel  to  one  of  the 
octahedral  faces  of  the  crystal,  readily  splits  in 
that  direction.  But  to  recognize  the  precise 
direction  on  the  complex  and  generally  rounded 
form  of  the  diamond  crystal;  to  cut  a  little 
notch  by  means  of  a  knife-edge  of  diamond 
formed  of  one  of  the  slices  cleaved  from  a  crys- 
tal, and  to  cut  that  notch  exactly  at  the  right 
spot;  then  to  plant  the  steel  knife  that  is  to 
split  the  diamond  precisely  in  the  right  posi- 
tion ;  finally,  with  a  smart  blow  to  effect  the 
cleavage,  so  as  to  separate  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small  a  portion  of  the  stone,  these  va- 
rious steps  in  the  process  need  great  skill  and 
judgment,  and  present  to  the  observer  the  in- 
teresting spectacle  which  a  handicraft  depen- 
dent on  experience  of  hand  and  eye  always 
affords.  But  Mr.  Coster's  exhibition  has  other 
objects  of  interest.  For  the  first  time  we  may 
see  here  the  diamond  side  by  side  with  the 
minerals  that  accompany  it  in  the  river  beds  of 
Brazil ;  and  there  are  even  examples  in  which 
crystals  of  diamond  are  included  within  a  mass 
of  quartz-crystals,  which  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  formed  simultaneously 
with  the  deposit  of  the  diamond. 

"  The  different  districts  of  Eio  and  of  Bahia 
are  thus  represented,  the  former  producing  a 
confusedly  crystallized  sort  of  diamond  termed 
boart,  and  the  latter  an  opaque  black  variety  ; 
both  these  kinds  being  found  associated  with 
the  crystallized  diamonds  used  for  jewelry. 
Though  useful  in  the  state  of  powder,  the  boart 
and  ])lack  carbon  are  incapable  of  being  cut  as 
a  jewel. 


"  In  M.  Coster's  cases  the  sands  and  pebbles 
of  each  district  are  sorted  and  exhibited  in  as-  j 
sociation  with  the  diamonds  actually  found  in 
and  picked  out  of  them.  From  thet>e,  M.  Des 
Cloiseaux,  the  French  mineralogist,  together 
with  the  reporter,  selected  crystals  unknown 
before  in  Brazil,  including  tin-ore  and  the  mine- 
ral brookite. 

"M.  Coster  also  exhibits  a  most  choice  and 
interesting  collection  of  diamond  crystals,  and 
a  series  of  cut  diamonds  representing  the  weight 
of  a  carat  from  the  brilliant  of  a  single  carat, 
down  through  the  various  stages  of  two,  of 
four,  etc.,  to  1000  cut  stones  to  the  carat.  The 
carat  is  a  very  ancient  weight,  slightly  varying 
at  different  times  and  places,  but  in  England 
equivalent  to  3.17  troy  graiiis.  It  consists  of 
four  carat  grains,  which  are,  therefore,  equal 
each  to  0.792  troy  grains. 

"  M.  Coster  also  shows  some  fine  colored  dia-  ■ 
monds,  including  that  greatest  of  rarities,  a 
transcendent  blue  one ;  and  he  exhibited  to  the 
jury  a  rose-pink  diamond  of  some  29  carats, 
endowed  with  the  extraordinary  property  of 
becoming  perfectly  bleached  by  an  exposure  oi 
some  four  minutes  to  ordinary  daylight.  It 
recovers  its  rose  color  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  re- 
tains it  for  any  length  of  time  in  darkness. 

"The  compact  little  establishment  in  the  park 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  an  epitome,  in  very 
modest  dimensions,  of  M.  Coster's  manufactory 
at  Amsterdam,  where  some  316  lapidaries,  avS- 
sistants,  and  apprentices ;  some  eighty-eight 
cutters  and  twenty-one  splitters  (for  cleaving 
the  crystals),  form  an  aggregate  of  425  work- 
men employed  in  this  important  industry,  and 
receiving  from  £1000  to  £1200  per  week  in 
wages.  M.  Coster  has  recently  substituted  the 
labor  of  women  for  that  of  men,  training  the 
hands  of  young  girls  to  the  delicate  adjustments 
needed  for  the  processes. 

"  When  we  consider  that  an  average  of  some 
176,000  carats  of  diamond  (equivalent  to  800 
avoirdupois  and  nearly  1000  troy  pounds),  ex- 
clusive of  a  few  parcels  coming  by  private 
hands,  has  been  the  annual  importation  for  the 
years  1862-6  inclusive,  and  that  of  these  M. 
Coster  has  himself  received  nearly  the  half,  the 
importance  of  his  great  establishment  may  be 
estimated.  For  the  finer  varieties  of  diamond, 
averaging  in  weight  under  half  a  carat,  a  price 
equivalent  to  £10  or  £11  a  carat  is  now  paid  ;  and 
the  price  has  doubled  since  1848,  at  which  date 
£4  Ss.  or  £5  would  have  purchased  diamonds 
for  which  £10  or  £11  have  to  be  paid  now. 
Thus,  a  diamond  of  2  carats  weight,  worth  then 
some  £30,  is  now  Avorth  from  £60  to  £70,  and 
sometimes  more ;  while  a  perfect  brilliant  of  4 
carats  is  now  worth  from  £200  to  £300.  When 
Jeffries  wrote  his  book  on  the  diamond,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  a  carat  diamond,  now 
worth  about  £17,  was  valued  at  £8.  Such  are 
the  fluctuations  of  this  singular  trade. 

*'  M.  Coster  has  cut  two  out  of  the  three  great 
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existing  brilliants — namely,  the  Koh-i-Noor,  of 
some  103  carats,  and  the  Star  of  the  South,  a 
Brazilian  stone,  slightly  brown  in  hue,  of  125 
carats.  The  third,  known  as  the  Pitt  or  Re- 
gent diamond,  the  well-known  crown  jewel  of 
France,  weighs  135  carats,  and  was  cut  in  the 
last  century.  For  the  cutting  of  the  Star  of  the 
South  Mr.  Halphen,  its  owner,  and  by  implica- 
tion Mr.  Coster,  who  really  cut  it,  received  the 
gold  medal  of  1862.  Mr.  Coster's  exhibition  in 
1867  will  bear  out  his  reputation,  and  give  it  a 
new  character ;  for,  apart  from  its  general  in- 
terest for  all,  it  possesses  a  sterling  scientific 
value. 


SPRING.     A  FANTASY. 


Winter  was  dying,  the  snows  were  melting ; 
the  mountain-streams  bursting  from  their  frozen 
prison  and  rushing  to  the  meadows ;  and  the 
gray  old  season  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
when  a  soft  wind  bore  over  the  hills  a  bright- 
haired  child  called  Spring;  who,  lifting  the 
frozen  crown  from  his  brow,  placed  it  on  her 
own;  but  the  moment  it  touched  her  sunny 
tresses  the  icicles  were  changed  into  a  flowery 
wreath,  and  the  sceptre  she  drew  from  his 
rigid  grasp  budded  into  a  primrose  fair  and 
fragrant. 

Gathering  her  mantle  closely  about  her,  and 
shivering  as  the  cold  Winds  of  her  stormy  king- 
dom of  March  swept  around.  Spring  ascended 
her  throne.  She  smiled;  the  snows  melted 
away,  and  pale  hyacinths  budded  from  the  earth ; 
with  her  soft  bustle  she  awakened  the  sleeping 
violets  that  opened  their  blue  eyes  with  a  look 
of  timid  wonder ;  she  pressed  a  warm  kiss  on 
the  cowslips,  aud  they  blushed  with  delight. 
Earth  was  beginning  to  glow  beneath  her  smiles 
and  caresses,  when,  one  night,  while  she  was 
gently  reposing,  the  Ghost  of  Winter  stalked 
abroad,  and  the  winds  of  March  uniting,  they 
crushed  the  tender  flowers  beneath  a  storm  of 
snow,  and  in  the  morning  Spring  owned  noth- 
ing, save  her  crown  and  sceptre.  Gazing  on 
the  ruin  in  despair  and  sorrow,  she  turned 
away,  and,  weeping,  fled  from  this  treacherous 
kingdom  to  fair,  but  fickle  April.  Here  she 
was  warmly  greeted.  The  early  crocus  un- 
folded its  golden  leaves  with  a  sunny  smile ; 
the  Persian  iris  filled  the  air  with  fragrance ; 
and  the  lofty  trees  shot  forth  buds  of  vivid 
green  in  honor  of  her  arrival.  Gay  birds 
sprang  from  bough  to  bough,  with  notes  of 
cheery  welcome ;  whilst  the  orchards  veiled 
their  naked  limbs  in  clouds  of  snowy  blossoms. 

Happy  Spring !  her  life  was  a  stream  of  sun- 
shine ;  her  laughter  was  heard  in  the  brooklet ; 
and  glimpses  of  her  exquisite  beauty  were 
seen  in  the  delicate  flowers  that  blossorae<l  be- 
neath her  smile.  But  danger  lurkoxl  behivd 
this   charmirtg   veil.      One   evening    a    North 


Wind  of  Winter,  passing  through  the  king- 
dom, on  his  way  around  the  world,  approached 
the  Capitol.  He  was  struck  by  the  loveliness 
of  the  scene,  and  paused  to  listen  to  the  birds 
that  warbled  amid  the  foliage.  They  sang 
praises  of  Queen  Spring,  and  just  then  a 
glimpse  of  the  youthful  sovereign  herself  flashed 
gloriously  upon  him.  She  was  reclining  on  a 
bank  of  violets,  which,  trembling  with  love, 
perfumed  the  light  Zephyrs  floating  above. 
Her  eyes  were  closed  in  slumber  ;  and  her  long 
tresses  of  sunny  gold,  escaping  from  a  crown 
of  royal  lilies,  lay  like  showers  of  light  over 
the  ground.  A  dark  scowl  swept  over  the 
countenance  of  the  Wind.  He  hated  Spring, 
for  she  had  banished  him  her  domain,  and  in 
his  breast  he  darkly  brooded  over  the  hope  of 
revenge.  With  this  design,  he  told  strange 
stories  to  the  Zephyrs,  and  her  principal  sub- 
jects, of  her  cruelty  and  deceit.  He  said  "  she 
had  murdered  Krng  Winter,  that  kind  and  ex- 
cellent monarch,  and  in  his  dying  hour  had 
mocked  him  with  his  fate ;  that  when  she  first 
began  her  reign  in  March,  she  was  pleasant  and 
yielding,  but  soon  lifted  her  veil  from  her 
tyranny  and  oppression ;  this  the  brave  Winds 
would  not  endure  ;  they  had  rebelled,  and  forced 
her  from  the  kingdom,"  and,  exhorting  them 
to  do  the  same,  he  swept  away  over  the  tender 
green  fields  with  a  storm  of  cutting  hail. 

Spring  was  aroused  from  her  slumbers  by 
the  murmurs  of  her  subject  Zephyrs.  She 
raised  herself,  and,  with  bewildered  gaze, 
looked  upon  the  fickle  gusts  of  tearful  passion, 
that  ever-and-anon  dashed  over  their  cloudy 
brows  and  threatening  aspects.  With  gentle 
sweetness  she  reasoned  and  soothed  them  into 
smiles.  But,  no  sooner  had  she  cleared  away 
the  darkness  of  one  fear  or  suspicion,  and  a 
glance  of  sunny  peace  appeared,  than  another 
cloud  arose,  and  overshadowed  the  sky  of  her 
happiness.  At  length,  wearied  out  by  their 
changeful  tempers,  she  glided  into  her  adjoin- 
ing Province— sunny,  lovely,  flowery  May.  A 
more  magically  beautiful  morning  never  smiled 
through  roses  and  mist,  upon  a  poet's  mind, 
than  that  Avhich  greeted  her  entrance. 

Aurora,  floating  upward  in  soft  radiance, 
was  just  scaring  away  silent  Night,  who,  gath- 
ering her  wide-spread  mantle,  glittering  with 
gems,  about  her,  glided  adown  the  western  hills. 
Could  paradise  have  been  more  exquisite  than 
the  garden  into  which  the  fair  Season  was 
ushered?  Roses,  just  waking  from  dewy 
dreams,  were  unclosing  their  red  lips  to  breathe 
the  morning  air  ;  deep- white  lilies  were  bending 
their  graceful  heads  to  pour  the  perfumed  dew 
from  their  petals;  light,  feathery  vines,  fes- 
tooned from  bough  to  bough  ;  starry  jessamines, 
peeping  from  dark  foliage;  and  the  sleepy 
tulips,  with  their  gorgeous  leaves  still  folde*l 
in  slumber— all  glistening  and  heavy  with  dew. 
Whilst  gazing  on  the  fairy  scene  in  silent 
rapture,  she  beheld  a  train  of  mortal  mjiidens 
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enter ;  one  held  a  goblet,  which  she  proceeded 
to  till  with  dew,  afterwards  pouring  it  over  her 
head  and  face ;  another  searched  among  the 
velvet  grass  for  a  certain  insect,  while  others 
gathered  flowers  to  deck  their  representative 
of  Spring— a  fair  Queen  of  May. 

The  beautiful  Season  listened,  and  heard 
them  tell  of  old  traditions  and  legends ;  the 
bright  maiden  Avith  the  goblet  said  that  a  cer- 
tain Sibyl  had  told  her  to  bathe  her  face  in  dew 
that  the  sun  had  never  looked  upon,  on  the  morn 
that  Spring  tirst  entered  her  kingdom  of  flow- 
ers, and  she  should  become  as  beautiful  as  a 
houri.  Then  they  all  told  different  stories ; 
and,  having  found  what  they  sought,  left  the 
garden  just  as  the  God  of  Day  rode  slowly  and 
majestically  from  behind  the  grove  in  the  east, 
and  gazed  down  with  burning  glance  upon  the 
fair  sovereign.  The  days  now  fled  like  a  bril- 
liant panorama — each  bringing  some  new  de- 
light, some  fresh  joy ;  there  w^fs  no  alloy  in  her 
hai)i)iness  now,  no  revengeful  "Wind  came  to 
disturb  her  peace,  no  fickle  friend  to  blight  her 
love !  But  can  pleasure  last  forever  ?  Must 
gentle  Spring  pass  away  ?  Yes ;  and  she  knew 
that  she  must  leave  the  earth  she  had  made 
beautiful — must  pass  away,  she  knew  not  where 
— perhaps  nowhere — to  be  as  if  she  never  had 
been — and  live  only  in  the  short-lived  memo- 
ries of  those  she  had  blessed. 

She  heard  that  proud  Summer  would  reign 
in  her  stead ;  Summer  with  her  rich  livery  of 
green,  her  groves  and  bowers,  would  not  care 
for  Spring's  roses  and  lilies ;  they  would  wither 
and  pine  for  their  young  queen,  who  now 
wandered  for  the  last  time  down  the  long 
orange-orchard  avenues,  leaving  a  farewell  kiss 
on  the  gorgeous  tulips,  glittering  softly  in  the 
moonbeams.  She  looked  up  to  the  bright, 
unconscious  stars,  and  gazed  long  to  the  silver- 
f;iced  Luna,  who  returned  her  gaze  so  coldly. 
Again  the  season  wept.  Ah !  that  still  moon 
would  continue  to  shine  upon  the  sleeping 
world,  as  calmly  and  softly  as  now,  long  after 
her  flowing  image  was  erased  from  Nature's 
page;  and,  with  tears  still  glistening  on  her 
lashes,  she  laid  her  head  among  the  tulips  and 
fell  asleep. 

Just  then  a  distant  bell  faintly  chimed  the 
midnight  hour ;  and,  as  the  last  echo  lingered 
on  the  still  air,  a  strain  of  soft,  wailing  music 
Ciime  floating  up  the  long  avenue.  Nearer 
and  yet  nearer  came  the  straiu,  sadder,  more 
tender  and  wailing,  and  gradually  the  moon 
lighted  on  a  train  of  flower-spirits,  gliding 
slowly,  sadly  along.  They  floated  on— aroimd 
and  around  the  sleeping  queen ;  slowly,  sadly, 
they  lifted  the  once  radiant  crown  from  her 
brow,  and  laid  it  aside  ;  drew  the  sceptre  from 
her  white  fingers,  and  laid  it  by;  then  gather- 
ing around,  and,  gently  raising  her  on  their 
bright  wings,  they  bore  her  up  and  away— far, 
far  away  o-u  the  moonbeams. 


BONNIE  BESSIE. 


BY   MITTIE   HALL. 


Bonnie  Bessie's  sweet  wee  mou 

Is  as  tempting  as  a  cherry 
Of  the  rich  carnation  hue, 

And  her  eyes  are  lovely,  very  ! 
They  are  like  the  waters  dark, 

Of  Loch  Lomond,  when  a  moonbeam 
Glideth  o'er  them  as  a  barque. 

Freighted  with  a  joyous  dream. 
Rosebuds  slumber  on  her  cheek, 

Nearly  hidden  in  a  snowdrift ; 
But  when  heart-winds  to  them  speak, 

Quick  they  glowing  faces  lift ! 
She  has  soft  hair  like  the  gloaming 

On  whose  brow  the  sun  hath  prest, 
Wearied  with  his  day  of  roaming, 

Kisses  warm,  then  sunk  to  rest. 
There  's  nae  ither  flower  sae  fair. 

In  the  world's  great  garden  growing. 
And  I  grieve  that  on  the  air 

Still  her  sweets  she 's  ever  throwing. 
Would  she  gie  herself  to  me, 

I  would  lo'e  her  without  measure ; 
Life  brimful  of  bliss  would  be, 

With  my  heart's  ain  priceless  treasure. 


SHATTERED  HOPES. 


BY   EPPIE  GLENN. 


Stakding  to-night  in  the  waning  light 

Of  lifetime's  summery  bloom, 
I  muse  with  tears  on  the  fleeting  years, 

AVith  their  shad'wy  mist  of  gloom. 
My  sorrow  cries  for  the  olden  skies. 

Seen  in  my  childhood  days, 
Ere  a  single  cloud,  with  vap'ry  shroud, 

Imprisoned  the  golden  rays. 

And,  wand'ring  back  on  the  winding  track, 

With  a  slow  and  solemn  tread, 
I  search  in  vain  for  the  lovely  train 

Which  around  my  pathway  shed — 
The  hopes  so  bright  whose  beautiful  light, 

Like  a  tarnished  golden  thread, 
Has  lost  its  gleam,  and  the  youthful  dream 

Is  shattered,  scattered,  and  dead. 

I  glide  no  more,  as  in  days  of  yore, 

Down  a  laughing,  singing  stream. 
Where  flowers  bloom  with  a  sweet  perfume, 

And  the  banks  are  brightest  green. 
But  the  surging  tide  is  deep  and  wide, 

And  my  barque  is  tempest  tost, 
And  breakers  roar  as  they  beat  the  shore, 

Like  moaning  spirits  lost. 

The  billows  leap  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 

And  I  hear  the  shouting  storm, 
Flinging  the  spray  in  a  maddened  way 

Over  my  shivering  form  ;  > 

And  never  a  ray  of  light  doth  stray 

Through  the  clouds  of  ebon  hue. 
That  I  may  know  if  the  hopeful  bow 

Is  spanning  the  sky  of  blue. 

Be  still,  my  soul,  for  the  blessed  goal. 

Of  eternal  peace  and  light 
Is  not  for  those  who  idly  repose 

Where  the  sunbeams  linger  bright; 
But  the  hand  of  God  doth  lift  the  rod 

O'er  the  heads  of  those  whom  he, 
Loving,  desires  through  refining  firea 

Prepared  for  eternity. 
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VISITING  CARD  BASKET. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  basket,  Fig.  2  one  of  the 
eight  pieces  round  the  octagon  centre.   The  rmi- 

F 


each  time,  so  that  the  holes  on  the  side  next 
the  cushion  are  raised  ;  then  on  the  raised  side, 
without  any  tracing,  i)rick  the  holes  with  the 


terial  can  be  perforated  paper,  and  the  designs 
may  be  worked  in  colored  silks.     Any  small 

Tie.  2. 


larger  needle  for  the  outline,  stalks,  etc.  The 
latter  holes  will  of  course  look  flat  on  the  right 
side;  the  inside  of  the  flowers  raised  on  the 
outer  straight  lines  must  also  be  pricked  with 
a  larger  needle,  and  ornamented  with  blue  silk 
or  a  few  steel  and  crystal  beads  alternately. 
Cut  the  upper  part  out  in  scallops  ;  then  orna- 
ment with  the  ribbon  carefully,  and 
join  the  diflerent  sections  by  bows  of 
bright  ribbon. 


embroidery  pattern  suitable  for  canvas  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  can  also  be  made  of 
card-board  as  follows  : — 

Having  traced  the  outline  of  the  pattern,  lay 
the  card-board  on  a  soft  cushion  and  prick  the 
flowers  within  the  tracing  with  the  fine  needle. 
Tile  holes  must  be  very  small  and  close  to- 
gether, the  needle  sticking  into  the  cushion 


PATTERN  FOR  KNITTING 

AN  ANTIMACASSAR. 
This  will  do  either  for  cotton  or 
wool,  but  looks  best  in  wool,  done  in 
equal  stripes  of  whatever  width  pre- 
ferred, of  scarlet  and  white,  or  any 
two  colors  that  contrast  well.  The 
materials  are  Berlin  wool,  in  the  long 
skeins,  of  two  colors  ;  wooden  or  bone 
pins,  No.  9.  Cast  on  such  a  number  of  stitches 
(according  to  the  width  required  for  the  anti- 
macassar) as  will  divide  by  six ;  72  stitches 
make  it  about  half  a  yard  wide.  Knit  a  plain 
row;  then  commerfce  the  pattern,  having  al- 
ways 3  plain  stitches  for  the  edge  on  each  side, 
and  the  1st  stitch  of  each  row  is  to  be  taken  oflf 
without  knitting.  1st  row.  3  i)lain  edge  ;  make 
1,  1  plain,  make  1,  knit  2  together,  1  plain,  knit 
2  together,  repeat,  and  at  the  end  of  row  3  plain 
for  edge.  2d.  3  plain,  edge  ;  purl  all  the  row 
except  last  3  stitches,  which  are  plain,  oil.  3 
plain,  edge  ;  make  1,  3  plain  make  1,  take  off 
a  stitch,  knit  2  together,  and  pass  the  stitch 
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taken  oft*  over  them,  repeat,  3  plain  for  edge, 
4th.  3  plain,  edge  ;  purl  rest  of  row,  3  plain, 
edge.  5th.  3  plain,  edge  ;  knit  2  together,  1 
plain,  knit  2  together,  make  1,  1  plain,  make  1, 
repeat,  3  plain  for  edge.  6th.  3  plain,  edge  ; 
purl  rest  of  row,  3  plain,  edge.  7th.  Take  off 
1,  knit  2  together,  pass  the  stitch  taken  off  over 
them,  make  1,  3  plain,  make  1,  repeat,  3  plain, 
edge.  8th.  3  plain,  edge ;  purl  rest  of  row,  3 
plain,  edge.  Repeat  from  1st  row  till  the  stripe 
is  of  the  desired  width,  then  change  the  color  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  this  be  done  in  the 
row  that  has  the  stitch  passed  over  the  two 
knitted  together,  either  the  3d  or  the  7th.  Any 
knitted  fringe  that  looks  well  will  answer  for 
this  antimacassar. 


Fig.  1. 


CEOCHET  STRAPS. 

Materials. — Strong  unbleached  thread ;  nine  and  a 
half  yards  of  middle-sized  packthread ;  five  and  a 
half  yards  of  red  worsted  cord ;  half  a  yard  of  cord, 
measuring  one  inch  round  ;  two  steel  buckles. 

These  straps  are  very  useful  fbr  holding 
shawls,  cloaks,  railway-rugs,  and  wrappers  on 
a  journey.  They  are  worked  in  close  double 
crochet,  with  unbleached  thread,  partly  over 
packthread,  and  partly  over  red  cord.  Begin 
one  strap  by  a  chain  of  355  stitches.  Work 
iirst  upon  one,  then  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
chain.  Work  three  rounds  over  packthread, 
then  one  over  red  cord.  The  strap  must  be 
rounded  at  one  end  and  straight  at  the  other. 
The  last  round  is  composed  alternately  of  1 
double,  1  chain.  When  the  strap  is  completed, 
there  are  four  rows  of  stitches 
on  either  side  of  the  founda- 
tion chain  in  the  centre,  three 
over  packthre?-d,  and  one 
over  cord. 

When  both  straps  are  work- 
ed, prepare  the  handle.  Take 
the  thick  cord  (this  is  com- 
mon cord,  such  as  ropes  are 
made  of),  and  work  over  it 
in  close  double  crochet,  so  as 
to  cover  it  entirely,  the  rounds 
forming  a  sort  of  twist  over 
the  cord,  and  over  this  twist, 
work  in  open  crochet  over 
red  cord,  alternately,  one  dou- 
ble, one  chain  (see  Fig.  1, 
which  shows  part  of  the  han- 
dle in  full  size.)  Fasten  the 
handle  on  the  Avrong  side  of 
each  strap,  and,  to  hide  the 
fastening,  cover  the  ends  with 
small  square  pieces,  worked 
in  double  crochet  with  thread. 
Place  the  steel  buckles  in 
their  proper  places.  Each 
long  strap  is  pa.'^sed  through  two  shorter  ones, 
one  of  which  serves  to  cover  the  buckle,  the 
other  to  fasten  down  the  rounded  end  of  the 


long  strap.  For  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the 
shorter  straps,  make  a  chain  of  13  stitches ; 
then,  as  for  the  longer  straps,  work  first  over 
packthread,  and  then  over  red  cord,  increasing 
at  one  end,  to  give  a  rounded  shape  to  the 


strap.  Under  this  strap  work  a  strip  (without 
packthread  or  cord)  in  rows  of  double  crochet, 
backwards  and  forwards,  8  stitches  wide,  one 
and  a  half  inch  long. 


SERVIETTE  RING. 


PEKFOKATED    CARD. 

Some  blue  sarcenet  of  a  bright  color,  narrow 
blue  ribbon  to  match,  a  skein  of  blue  sewing 
silk,  a  strip  of  perforated  cardboard,  and  an- 
other of  cardboard  are  the  materials  required 
for  making  this  serviette  ring,  A  ring  of  card- 
board is  first  formed,  and  this  is  covered  neatly 
both  outside  and  inside  with  blue  sarcenet,  and 
bound  with  blue  ribbon.     Three  strips  of  per- 


forated card    are   then  cut-in   the  model  the 
centre  is  white,  and  the  edges  cream  color— but 
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if  colored  perforated  card  cannot  be  procured, 
then  all  three  strips  must  be  white. 

The  centre  strip,  which  is  the  widest,  is 
placed  on  a  board  and  cut  out  according  to  the 
illustration  with  a  sharp  penkife,  and  the  strip 
is  sewn  upon  the  ring  with  blue  sewing  silk. 
The  edgings  are  not  cut,  but  worked  in  cross- 
stit-ch  in  a  lace-like  pattern,  with  blue  silk. 
The  outer  edges  are  strengthened  by  working 
them  over  with  blue  silk. 


DOG'S  MUZZLE.— CROCHET. 

Materials. — Fine  twine  ;  dark-red  Berlin  wool ;  two 
little  buckles ;  a  gutta-percha  tube ;  small  bone 
hook. 


of  alternately  one  row  of  treble  and  one  row  of 
double  ;  in  the  fourth  row  pass  over  a  stitch 
sometimes  in  order  to  make  the  front  part 
narrower  ;  crochet  the  last  row  in  single.  All 
the  straps  are  worked  in  twine,  one  row  treble 
and  one  row  double.  The  two  short  straps  are 
four  stitches  broad.  These  are  fastened  double 
at  one  end  to  form  loops  wide  enough  to  pass 
the  strap  that  buckles  round  the  neck  through 
them.  A  short  strap  of  five  stitches  broad  is 
needed  to  fasten  the  buckle  in  through  which 
the  long  front  strap  is  put  tlirough.  The  front 
strap  and  that  which  goes  round  the  neck 
should  bo  seven  stitches  wide,  and  pointed  to- 
wards the  ends.     The  other  buckle  must  be 


This  muzzle  is  intended  for  a  lady's  pet  dog, 
and  is  less  troublesome  to  the  animal  than  a 
wire  one.  The  width  and  length  of  the  sti-aps 
must  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  dog. 


For  a  muzzle  like  the  design,  make  a  chain 
for  the  width,  and  crochet  round  with  twine  in 
double  stitch  over  a  gutta-percha  tube,  or, 
wben  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  an  India-rubber 
cord  will  answer  the  purpose.     Work  five  rows 


fastened  to  the  straight  end  of  the  neck  strap. 
The  whole  of  the  edges  of  the  straps  are  worked 
over  in  double  stitch  Avith  the  red  wool,  and 
dots  of  red  wool  are  worked  across  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  muzzle. 


KNITTED  KNEE-CAP. 

Materials.— Three-ply  fleecy  or  fine  knitting  yarn, 
doubled  ;  needles  No.  10,  or,  if  a  small  size  is  wished 
for,  needles  No.  12. 

Cast  on  41  stitches,  knit  16  plain  rows  or  8 
ridges,  17th  row  knit  20  stitches,  pick  up  a 
stitch  from  the  row  below  and  work  it,  knit 
one  plain  stitch,  pick  up  anoth(^r  and  work  it, 
then  knit  the  remaining  20  plain,  a  piece  of 
colored  wool  twisted  in  before  and  after  the 
incroasings  will  be  of  use  to  mark  the  places. 
18th  row  plain.  Repeat  these  two  rows  lA 
times  more,  increasing  on  the  alternate  row 
afte.r  the  first  20  and  before  the  bust  20  stitches. 
As  the  upper  part  requires  to  bo  a  little  wider 
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than  the  lower,  it  is  advisable  to  work  a  short 
row  of  16  or  18  stitches,  turniug  back  on  them 
about  three  times  on  each  side  the  middle  rows, 
which  consist  of  20  plain  rows  or  10  ridges  on 
all  the  stitches,  77  in  number;  having  com- 
pleted these,  work  thus  to  decrease  for  the 
other  side  the  centre.  Knit  20  stitches  plain, 
knit  2  together,  knit  plain  until  ^vithin  22 
stitohes  of  the  end  of  the  row,  knit  two  of  these 
together,  and  the  rest  plain.  The  return  row 
is  plain  knit,  repeat  these  last  two  rows  until 
the  stitches  are  reduced  to  41,  then  knit  IG 
plain  rows  and  cast  off.  Either  sew  up  the  cast 
ou  and  cast  off  rows  or  knit  them  together. 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 

This  needle-book  is  cut  out  of  two  pieces  of 
white  card-board  exactly  similar  in  size  ;  the 
two  scalloped  lines  which  form  the  border  are 
pricked  through  with  the  point  of  a  large  needle, 
the  inner  line  with  a  small  needle.  A  similar 
change  of  instruments  is  required  for  the  centre 
design ;  the  contours  of  the  leaves  and  berries 


nothing  more  than  cucumber  seeds.     These  are 
formed  into  nine  rosettes,  and  mounted  on  au 


elastic  band  cut  to  fit  the  wrist,  and  by  this 
means  the  bracelet  can  be  easily  jiassed  on  and 


are  ijiarked  with  a  thicker  needle  than  the  veins 
and  shading.  When  both  covers  are  pricked, 
they  are  lined  with  pink  paper  and  flannel 
leaves,  bound  with  pink  ribbon,  are  added. 
The  needle-book  is  tied  at  the  back  with  a  pink 
bow. 


BRACELET. 
During-  autumn  and  early  winter,  seeds 
of  all  descriptions  can  be  obtained  in  plenty 
and  without  much  difficulty.  Some  ingenious 
workers  manage  to  utilize  them  advantageously 
by  making  them  up  into  small  ornamental 
baiikets,  vases  for  flowerpots,  etc.  Others  con- 
vert them  into  personal  ornaments.  We  give 
a  design  for  a  bracelet  which  is  made  out  of 


off  the  hand.  Each  rosette  consists  of  twenty- 
four  cucumber  seeds  and  an  equal  number  of 
jet  beads.  These  are  threaded  alternately, 
with  a  fine  needle  and  black  sewing  silk ;  the 
last  bead  is  securely  fastened  to  the  first  seed 
with  a  knot,  and  the  centre  of  each  rosette  is 
filled  up  with  a  large  jet  bead.  These  small  or- 
naments are  pleasant  occupations  for  ohildr-en. 


EDGIXa.     (XETTING  OR  CROCHET.) 

BBfl''>'':^IRainB'C<0iBBBa^<^BBBBO.<>BBBBO^BBBB<><>aBBfl 
BBB'innBBB'^nBBBB'inBBBBfl!  'BBBB.^  inHHB(  -  :BBBB 
BBBHBSBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBDBBBBBBB 

raf5BBBBC^C>BBBBCi^BBBBfC>;<5BBBBC>C>BBBBC>,->BBBB->->B 
mBBBBnnBBBBnnHHBBnnBBBB__BBBB  BBBB  _• 
■BB<^':^BBBBO<>BaBB^^^BBBBv>OBBaBO-:>BBBBO-:'BMBB 

ss!ss;^?!S3:":si:rs,.!";.;.!'"i..:"! 
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ZSTETTED  KERCHIEF  FOR  THE  HEAD. 
These  small  netted  coverings  for  the  "head 
are  much  used  instead  of  opera  hoods  now  that 
the  hair  is  arranged  in  the  very  elaborate  man- 
ner present  fashion  dictates.     Our  design  can 


miss  one  loop,  net  6  plain  stitches,  twist  the 
silk  again  twice  round  the  mesh,  miss  a  loop, 
and  net  G  plain  stitches,  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

The  same  process  is  continued  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  this  border,  the  number  of  netted  loops 


be  carried  out  either  in  silk  or  wool ;  colored 
blue  or  cerise  silk,  with  either  black  or  white 
edging,  is  a  very  effective  mixture.  The  size  of 
mesh  must  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
material  selected ;  the  ceiitre  is  commenced  at 
the  top,  and  two  hundred  loops  are  worked  into 
a  foundation ;  the  kerchief  is  then  decreased 
gradually  by  netting  two  loops  together  at  the 
termination  of  every  row.  When  the  point  is 
reached  the  edging  is  worked  all  round.  The 
foundation  thread  is  run  all  round  the  kerchief; 
two  meshes  are  required,  a  round  one  measur- 
ing the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
fiat  one  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  for  the  rows  in 
which  the  wider  mesh  is  required  filoselle  silk 
is  used.  Commence  vsdth  the  round  mesh,  and 
net  two  plain  rounds! 

Sd  Round  with  flat  mesh  and  double  filo- 
selle ;  net  one  loop  in  every  loop  of  preceding 
round. 

4«7i  and  5th.  Net  plain  with  round  mesh  as  1st 
and  2d  round. 

6th.  Flat  mesh  and  double  filoselle.  Net  two 
stitches  in  one  loop  of  preceding  round,  miss  a 
loop,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

7th  and  Sth.  Plain  netting  with  round  mesh. 

9th.  A  repetition  of  6th  round,  only  com- 
mencing by  netting  2  stitches  into  the  second 
loop  of  preceding  round. 

■  10th  and  11th.  Plain  netting. 

12th  loith  flat  mesh.  Net  8  stitches  into  the 
first  loop,  miss  two  loops,  net  8  again  into 
fourth  loop,  and  repeat  all  round. 

IWi  and  lUh.  Plain  netting  with  round  mesh. 

15th.  Twist  the  silk  twice  round  the  mesh, 


is  decreased  at  every  round  until  one  is  reached, 
and  just  as  the  loops  decrease  so  the  silk  is 
wound  an  equivalent  number  of  times  round 
the  mesh.  After  the  netting  is  completed  the 
kerchief  is  pinned  out  and  ironed  with  a  damp 
cloth  on  the  top. 


PARISIAN  GIMP  TRIMMING,  WITH 
BEADS. 

{See  Plate  printed  in  Colors  in  front  of  Book.) 
Materials. — For  paletots,  Jackets,  and  Dress  Trim- 
mings, use  coarse  black  silk,  tatting  pin  No.  3,  and 
a  large  shuttle ;  steel  or  jet  beads  the  size  in  the 
engraving.  For  Wash-dresses,  use  white  or  colored 
cottons,  with  black  or  coral  beads. 

The  Gimp  Edging  is  adapted  for  this  fash- 
ionable style  of  ornamentation,  with  the  follow- 
ing alterations  : — 

Thread  the  beads  on  the  silk  and  fill  the 
shuttle,  but  do  not  cut  it  off,  as  the  silk  on  the 
reel  is  used  for  a  straight  thread. 

1st  Oval.  Commence  a  looii,  leaving  the  beads 
on  the  silk  to  the  left ;  work  2  double,  then 
(1  i)earl  and  2  double,  alternately,  7  times)  ; 
draw  close  ;  turn  this  oval  down  under  the 
thumb. 

l,s^  Scallop.  Hold  the  silk  from  the  reel  for  a 
straight  thread,  and  with  the  shuttle  make  2 
double  stitches,  pass  down  one  of  the  beads  on 
the  straight  thread  close  to  the  last  stitch,  and 
still  using  the  shuttle  work  2  double  (then  a 
bead  as  before  and  2  double  after  it  4  times 
more).     Reverse  the  work. 

2d  Oval.  Commence  a  loop,  work  2  double  (1 
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pearl  and  2  double,  3  times)  ;  join  to  the  last 
l^earl  of  the  last  oval ;  2  double,  join  to  the  next 
pearl  of  the  same  oval;  2  double,  then  (1  pearl 
and  2  double, '7  times)  ;  draw  close.  Reverse 
the  work. 

2d  Scallop.  "Work  as  the  1st  scallop,  but  make 
7  bead  loops  instead  of  5  beads ;  when  finished, 
reverse  the  work,  and  repeat  from  the  3d  oval 
in  the  Gimp  Edging,  page  180,  last  number. 

Work  two  lengths  of  the  pattern,  and  then 
join  them  together  as  in  the  engraving,  thread- 
ing the  beads  with  a  sewing  needle  and  fine 
silk.  The  five  beads  in  each  oval  are  also 
threaded  across  the  centre. 


EMBROIDERY  PATTERNS  FOR 
BRETONNE  JACKETS. 
A  FAVOKITE  style  of  fancy-work  just  now 


in  shape  and  colors,  are  found  everywhere. 
They  are  even  worked  upon  slippers  of  black 
cloth. 

The  present  patterns  are  embroidered  ujwn 
white  cloth.  The  peasant-man  has  a  coat  of 
blue  cloth,  fastened  on  all  round  in  Mexico 
stitch  (small  button-hole  stitches  placed  rather 
far  apart  one  from  the  other)  with  black  silk ; 
the  outlines  marked  in  chain  stitch  are  also 
worked  in  black  silk.  The  face,  neck,  and 
hands  are  cut  out  of  flesh-colored  cloth;  the 
eyes  and  eyebrows  are  worked  in  fi»e  overcast 
stitches  with  black  silk ;  the  outline  of  the  nose 
with  reddish-brown,  and  embroidered  in  satin 
stitch  with  floss  silk.  Fasten  the  piece  of  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  pattern  is  worked  on  to 
the  Bretonne  jacket,  and  edge  it  all  round  in 
Mexico  stitch  with  unravelled  silk. 

Besides    this,   the  jacket  is   trimmed  with 


is  to  embroider  small  patterns  such  as  these  in 
charin  stitch  or  point  russe  and  point  Mexico 
with  silks  of  various  colors,  upon  long  squares 
of  white  or  black  cloth  or  cashmere.  The  pat- 
tern should  be  placed  upon  the  left  front  of  a 
Bretonne  jacket.  The  same  may  also  be  em- 
broidered in  colored  silks  upon  two  corners  of 
a  cambric  handkerchief;  it  may  be  used  for 
cloth  penwipers  or  needle-book  covers.  In 
short,  these  small  figures,  more  or  less  varied 


strips  of  cloth.     The  strips  are  placed  in  front 
and  upon  the  sleeves  of  the  jacket. 

The  pattern  must  be  traced  out  in  the  samd 
manner  as  for  the  figures.  The  four  ovals 
placed  together  are  worked  of  four  contrasting 
colors.  These  ovals  are  (xmiposed  of  two  rows 
of  chain  stitch.  The  oviter  row  of  the  first  oval 
is  dark  red,  and  the  inner  one  bright  nvl. 
Following  the  same  arrr^ngoracnt,  the  secoml 
oval  is  oi'  two  shades  of  g;-ecu  ;  the  lliird  of  two 
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shades  of  blue ;  and  the  fourth  of  two  shades 
of  yellow.  The  knotted  stitch  in  the  centre  is 
violet.  The  dots  outside  the  ovals  are  worked 
in  satin  stitch,  and  are  alternately  red,  yellow, 
violet,  and  blue. 

The  stripes  on  the  apron  of  the  woman  are 
worked  in  chain  stitch  with  blue  silk ;  the 
under-skirt  is  red  cloth,  with  black  stripes 
worked  in  chain  stitch ;  the  stockings  in  blue 
doth,  edged  with  black;  the  shoes  in  black 
cloth,  edged  with  black  ;  the  handle  of  the  dis- 
taff is  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  man's 
stick ;  and  the  flax  of  its  proper  color  in  satin 
stitch.  The  ground  is  done  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  other  pattern. 

To  copy  these  patterns,  you  must  first  trace 
them  out  upon  tissue-paper,  then  cut  out  all 
the  parts  separately,  and  make  distinct  patterns 
of  them,  from  which  these  parts  may  be  cut,  of 
cloth  of  all  the  different  colors  we  have  named. 
The  outlines  of  the  pattern  must  then  be  traced 
npon  the  material,  and  the  small  pieces  of  cloth 
tacked  on  in  their  respective  places. 


round  with  a  cross  strip  of  pique,  1  inch  wide, 
sewn  on  with  seam  stitch.     This  strij)  hides  the 

Y\<-.  1. 


TOILET  ENVELOPE. 

The  object  of  this  cover  is  to  preserve  the 
dressing-table  while  combing  the  hair,  and  to 


Toilet  Envelope  Folded, 
beginning  of   the  Vandykes  which    edge  the 
cover.     These  Vandykes   are  made  of  double 
pique]  each  is  made  separately.    On  one  side 


Fig.  2. 


Toilet  Envolopo  Open. 


keep  the  articles  wanted  in  that  operation, 
such  as  combs,  brushes,  etc.  Fig,  1  shows  the 
envelope  folded  ;  Fig.  2  the  same  open.  It  is 
formed  ofpiqu^  22  inches  square,  and  edged  all 


the  cover  has  a  smaller  covering  of  cloth,  which 
is  bound  with  silk  ribbon,  and  buttoned  on  the 
four  corners.  Tape  is  sewn  on  for  strings,  aa 
can  be  seen  from  the  illustration. 
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COOKERY  WITH  THE  ANCIENTS. 

{Concluded  from  last  month.) 

Painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  dancing  were  all 
placed  under  contribution  to  add  to  the  gayety  and 
splendor  of  festivals,  at  which  philosophers  and 
poets  discussed  and  sang.  To  invent  a  popular  cake 
or  a  poignant  sauce  was  a  worthy  object  of  inge- 
nuity and  erudition.  Thus  Aristoxenes,  after  many 
trials,  succeeded  in  a  peculiar  way  of  seasoning  hams, 
which  were  hence  called  Aristoxenians ;  as  after- 
wards the  Roman  Apicius,  one  of  the  three  gastrono- 
mers of  that  name,  devised  a  sort  of  cakes  which 
were  termed  Ai^icians.  Among  the  most  esteemed 
delicacies  of  the  Greeks  were  the  kids  from  Melos, 
the  head  of  the  conger  from  Sicyon,  the  whiting  from 
Megara,  the  eel  from  Lake  Copais,  the  scaly  orb-fish, 
caught  only  by  moonlight,  the  apples  of  Eubcea,  the 
dates  of  Phoenicia,  the  quinces  of  Corinth,  the  al- 
monds of  Naxos,  goldfishes,  sparrows,  and  robins. 
Galen  praises  the  flesh  of  young  foxes  in  autumn 
when  they  feed  on  grapes,  and  Hippocrates  esteemed 
the  flesh  of  puppies  equal  to  that  of  birds.  Nearly 
all  the  Athenian  dishes  were  prepared  with  a  mix- 
ture of  assafetida  or  rue,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar was  a  composition  of  cheese,  garlic,  and  eggs. 

Though  cheese  was  claimed  as  the  invention  of 
Aristseus,  King  of  Arcadia,  yet,  as  it  had  long  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  may  have  been  introduced 
from  them  among  the  Greeks.  In  Bithynia  a  salad 
was  made  of  it,  by  uniting  it  Avith  slices  of  bread, 
soaked  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  mixed  with  mint, 
garlic,  and  green  coriander.  At  Athens  cheese  was 
a  part  of  the  diet  of  athletes,  and  was  always  in- 
cluded among  the  munitions  of  war.  That  made 
from  the  camel's  milk  was,  according  to  Aristotle, 
in  the  highest  esteem. 

Butter  was  hardly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  though  half  a  century  later  a  brisk 
trade  was  driven  with  the  barbarians  who  furnished 
it.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  extracted  delica- 
cies from  the  tough  membranous  parts  of  the  matrices 
of  sows,  the  flesh  of  young  asses  and  young  hawks, 
and  from  a  great  variety  of  sea-fish,  as  the  dog-fish, 
star-fish,  porpoises,  seals,  and  especially  from  two 
species  termed  the  echinus  and  the  glociscus.  The 
Syracusans  were  especially  noted  for  their  gastro- 
nomical  successes,  while  the  Spartans,  despising 
luxury  of  all  kinds,  had  the  term  of  reproach  "  to 
live  like  a  Syracusan."  A  certain  Sybarite,  after 
tasting  the  Lacedaemonian  black  broth,  declared 
himself  no  longer  astonished  that  the  Spartans  Avere 
so  fearless  of  death  in  battle,  since  the  pains  of  dis- 
solution were  preferable  to  those  of  existence  on 
such  exeerable  food. 

The  poet  Archestratus,  a  culinary  philosopher  of 
Syracuse,  travelled  through  the  most  fertile  lands 
known  to  the  ancients,  crossing  many  seas,  and 
passing  through  may  dangers  and  hardships,  in  order 
to  add  edibles  and  potables  frora  every  climate  to  the 
Greek  table  luxuries.  His  Gaslrology,  a  didactic 
poem  in  which  he  promulgated  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, like  a  legislator  dictating  a  code  of  laws, 
became  the  authoritative  creed  of  Greek  epicures. 
It  was  a  favorite  exercise  of  the  most  accomplished 
oooks,  when  rare  and  choice  fish  were  wanting,  to 
imitate  their  flavor,  taste,  and  form  so  closely  from 
inferior  varieties  that  the  most  experienced  gour- 
mand could  not  distinguish  the  fraud. 

Philoxenus  wished  that  he  possessed  a  crane's 
n?CA,  th  it  he  might  be  the  longer  in  enjoying  his 


dainties.  He  is  said  to  have  disciplined  himself  by 
the  hot  bath  and  by  drinking  scalding  water  till  he 
could  swallow  the  hottest  dishes,  and  then  by  brib- 
ing the  cooks  to  serve  up  the  repast  at  boiling-heat, 
he  was  able  to  devour  what  he  pleased  before  his 
fellow-guests  ventured  to  touch  a  dish  ;  whence  they 
styled  him  "  an  oven,  and  not  a  man."  The  Greeks 
excelled  in  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  the  artistic  orna- 
ments and  order  of  an  entertainment,  but  the  Romans 
in  the  more  solid  dishes,  in  learned  sauces,  in  extra- 
vagant splendor,  and  in  gastronomical  excesses  and 
absurdities. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 

Choice  Fowl  Pudding.— Tsi\ie.  a  cold  fowl  and  mince 
it,  cutting  it  into  small  square  pieces.  Make  a 
white  sauce  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  some  flour, 
and  cream  or  milk.  Put  the  mince  into  the  whit* 
sauce,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When  quite  cold, 
make  up  into  balls.  Cover  them  with  egg  and  bread- 
crums ;  do  this  twice,  to  prevent  them  from  bursting. 
At  dinner-time,  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  dripping ; 
serve  them  up  on  a  serviette  ;  garnish  with  parsley. 

Potted  Calves^  Feet. — Boil  the  feet  for  five  hours ; 
flavor  half  a  pint  of  the  jelly  in  which  they  are  boiled 
with  nutmeg,  garlic,  and  pounded  ham,  and  let  them 
simmer  together  for  a  few  minutes  ;  cut  up  the  feet 
into  small  pieces  and  season  them ;  dip  a  mould  into 
cold  water,  and  put  in  the  meat,  mixed  with  a  little 
grated  lemon-peel  and  minced  parsley.  Some  per- 
sons add  beet-root,  baked  or  boiled,  cut  in  slices  and 
mixed  with  the  meat.  When  this  is  arranged  in  the 
mould,  fill  up  with  the  flavored  jelly.  Turn  out  when 
quite  cold.  The  remainder  of  the  jelly  in  which  the 
feet  were  boiled  can  be  used  as  a  sweet  jelly. 

Loin,  Neck,  and  Breast  of  Lamb, — A  loin  of  lamb 
will  be  roasted  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter;  a 
neck  in  an  hour;  and  a  breast  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Do  not  forget  to  salt  and  flour  these  joints 
about  twenty  minutes  before  they  are  done. 

Gravy  for  Fowls,  or  other  Delicate  Pis/ies.— Take 
half  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  slice  and  score  it,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  Sprinkle  it 
with  flour;  add  a  small  onion,  then  put  it  all  into  a 
stewpan.  Stir  it  round  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  ; 
then  pour  into  it  one  pint  of  boiling  water;  skim  it 
carefully ;  let  it  all  boil  together  for  five  minutes ; 
strain  it,  and  it  is  ready. 

To  Fricassee  Small  Chickens. — Cut  off"  the  wings  and 
legs  of  four  chickens ;  separate  the  breasts  from  the 
backs ;  divide  the  backs  crossAvise  ;  cut  off  the  necks  ; 
clean  the  gizzards ;  put  them  with  the  livers  and 
other  parts  of  the  chickens,  after  being  thoroughly 
washed,  into  a  saucepan;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  mace ;  cover  Avith  water,  and  stew  till  tender. 
Take  them  up ;  thicken  half  a  pint  of  water  Avith 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour  rubbed  into  four  ounces  of 
butter ;  add  a  tumbler  of  new  milk  ;  boil  all  together 
a  feAV  minutes,  then  add  eight  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  stirring  it  in  carefully,  so  as  not  to  curdle ;  put 
in  the  chickens,  and  shake  the  pan  until  they  are 
suflUciently  heated  ;  then  serve  them  up. 

Soup  for  the  Million. — Put  the  bones,  skin,  and  all 
the  rough  residue  of  any  joint,  into  a  saucepan,  Avith 
a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  Avater,  one  large  car- 
rot, scraped  and  cut  up,  tAvo  large  onions,  sliced  and 
fried  broAvn  in  one  ounce  of  butter;  and  one  very 
small  head  of  celery  Avashed  and  cut  up.  Let  it  stew 
for  two  hours ;  then  add  three  medium-sized  pota- 
toes, peeled  ;  a  saltsjjoonful  of  salt ;  half  a  saltsjioon- 
ful  of  pepper,  and  half  a  saltspoonful  of  mustard. 
Let  it  simmer  tliroo-quarters  of  an  hour  longer. 
Take  out  the  bones  and  then  rub  the  Avholc  through 
a  sieve. 


RECEIPTS. 
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steamed  Fowls. — Fowls  are  better  steamed  than 
boiled,  especially  when  there  is  no  veal  stock  on 
hand  to  boil  them  in.  When  steamed,  the  juices, 
should  be  saved  by  placing  a  pan  under  the  strainer 
to  catch  all  the  drips.  Drawn  butter,  plain  or  sea- 
soned with  parsley  or  celery,  is  the  most  common 
sauce  used  for  boiled  fowls.  Liver  sauce  is  good ; 
but  when  oysters  can  be  had,  oyster  sauce  is  to  be 
preferred  above  all  others. 

Roast  Veal  and  Chicken  Bones  mlake  a  very  nice 
soup,  boiled  with  vegetables ;  but  add  a  handful  otf 
macaroni;  break  it  up  fine,  and  boil  the  soup  half 
an  hour  after  it  is  put  in.  Color  the  soup  with  a 
little  ketchup. 


HOW  TO  COOK  POTATOES. 

Potato  Rolls. — Wash  some  potatoes  of  a  medium 
size,  pare  them,  and  cut  them  in  the  form  of  small 
rolls  of  about  three  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  across ;  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  have  some 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  large  enough  to  envelop  a 
potato,  wrap  one  in  each  rasher,  arrange  them  in  a 
small  baking  dish,  put  them  into  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  and  bake  them  until  the  potatoes  are  done ; 
rasp  a  little  toast  upon  them,  and  serve  them 'di- 
rectly. 

Stewed  Potatoes. — Out  into  slices  four  cold  potatoes 
that  have  either  been  boiled  or  steamed,  season 
them,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  fresh  butter  or  olive  oil ;  fry 
them  slightly  on  both  sides  for  five  minutes,  drain 
off  the  fat,  pour  upon  them  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy 
nicely  flavored,  and  let  them  stew  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  twenty  minutes.  Serve  together  with  the 
sauce  in  which  they  were  stewed. 

Potato  Bread. — There  are  many  ways  in  which  po- 
tato bread  may  be  made,  the  most  generally  practised 
being  to  add  hot  mashed  potatoes  with  wheat  flour ; 
but  potato  bread  proper  is  prepared  by  making  use 
o£  potato  meal  and  mashed  potatoes  only,  adding 
one-fifth  the  quantity  of  Avater,  with  yeast  and  salt 
as  for  ordinary  bread.  This  composition  also  makes 
excellent  crumpets.  A  little  butter  introduced,  and 
milk  used  instead  of  water,  is  a  material  improve- 
ment to  potato  bread. 

Potato  Biscuits. — Nicely  peel  and  steam  four  mid- 
dling-sized potatoes  ;  mash  them,  and  pound  them  in 
a  mortar ;  moisten  them  with  a  little  raw  egg ;  when 
perfectly  smooth  add  to  them  sufficient  loaf-sugar  to 
make  them  pretty  sweet;  beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  snow,  mix  it  with  the  potatoes,  etc.,  add  a 
dessertspoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  when 
well  mixed,  place  portions  of  the  preparation  upon 
paper,  to  form  either  round  or  oblong  biscuits.  Bake 
them  slowly,  and  when  of  a  fine  color  they  are  done. 
Remove  the  paper  when  the  biscuits  are  cold. 

Miroton  of  Potatoes. — Peel  and  nicely  steam  eight 
good  mealy  potatoes ;  when  done,  mash  them  and 
season  them  with  pepper ;  chop  up  one  medium-sized 
onion  and  the  yelks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  fry  them 
in  plenty  of  oil  or  butter;  when  the  onion  is  quite 
tender  drain  it  and  the  eggs  from  all  fat,  add  them  to 
the  mashed  potato,  mix  with  them  two  raw  eggs, 
and  a  dessertspoonful  of  ketchup  ;  place  all  together 
in  a  mould  buttered  and  sprinkled  with  bread-crums  ; 
bake  for  half  an  hour,  and  turn  out  of  the  mould  to 
serve. 


CAKES,  PUDDINGS,   ETC. 

Gingerbread. — Mix  together  half  a  cup  of  butter, 
and  half  a  cup  of  sugar  ;  melt  half  a  cup  of  lard,  in 
one  of  West  India  molasses,  one  oup  of  sour  milk, 
two  beaten  eggs,  one  teaspooniul  of  salt,  Qve  cups 


of  flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  and  a  heaped  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  strained 
in  the  cake. 

Very  Plain  Tea  Cake. — A  half  cup  of  butter,  two  of 
sugar  ;  work  the  sugar  and  butter  together,  add  four 
beaten  eggs ;  three  teacups  of  sifted  flour,  an  even 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  and  strained,  ground 
coriander  seed,  and  lastly  a  teacup  of  sour  milk. 

Delicate  Cake. — One  pound  pulverized  loaf  sugar, 
and  one  pound  of  sweet  butter  free  from  salt  and 
water,  worked  with  the  sugar  to  a  light  cream ;  one 
teaspoonful  extract  of  lemon,  and  the  same  of  va- 
nilla, the  whites  of  twenty  eggs  beat  stiff,  and  lastly 
one  pound  of  flour  stirred  in  lightly ;  bake  immedi- 
ately in  round  pans,  and  frost  it  before  cold ;  the 
frosting,  if  flavored,  should  have  the  same  extracts 
as  the  cake ;  it  should  not  be  cut  fresh. 

Ladies^  Fingers. — Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  lightly 
as  possible ;  beat  the  yelks  the  same,  add  to  the 
whites,  little  by  little,  half  a  pound  of  best  pulverized 
sugar ;  have  the  yelks  beating  all  the  time ;  when  the 
eggs  have  been  beaten  one  hour,  mix  them  very 
gradually,  by  using  the  top  of  the  yelks,  until  the 
whole  is  added.  Squeeze  in  half  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  add  gradually,  beating  lightly,  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  arrowroot  or  flour.  Have  ready  buttered 
paper,  spread  the  batter  in  small  oval  cakes,  joining 
in  the  middle  to  represent  the  joint  of  a  finger. 
Bake  quickly,  and  leave  the  cakes  on  the  paper  until 
wanted.    For  parties  frost  them. 

Baked  Puddings. — All  batter  puddings  fall  soon 
after  they  are  baked.  They  ought  to  be  served  im- 
mediately after  they  are  done.  Indian  puddings  re- 
quire long  and  slow  baking.  Rice  should  be  baked 
quickly.  Tapioca  and  other  puddings  of  the  kind 
should  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  like  custards.  All 
cake  puddings  should  be  baked  in  the  same  manner 
as  cakes  of  nearly  the  same  composition;  as,  for  in- 
stance, sponge  puddings  quick,  and  plum  puddings 
a  long  time. 

Fruit  Raised  Pudding. — When  baking  take  two  and 
a  half  cups  of  light  dough,  one  of  sugar,  hardly  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  butter,  two  eggs,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  one  glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmeg,  being  careful  not  to  let  one  spice 
predominate,  a  half  pound  of  washed  currants,  the 
same  of  stoned  raisins,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
citron  chopped  fine ;  let  it  stand  until  light,  in  the 
pudding-dish ;  bake  carefully  so  as  not  to  form  a 
heavy  crust;  turn  it  out  when  baked,  and  pour  over 
it  while  hot  a  rich  wine  sauce ;  this  will  be  found 
excellent ;  it  must  be  started  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  homemade  yeast  is  used,  the  dough  can  be 
saved  until  the  next  day  ;  sweeten  it  with  soda, 
before  mixing  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  allow  it 
to  rise  again. 

Apple  Roll,  or  Apple  Pudding. — Make  a  paste  with 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  one  of  flour  mixed 
with  water,  not  very  stiff.  Peel  and  slice  rather 
thick  tart  apples,  roll  the  paste  very  thin,  or  as  thin 
as  the  bottom  crust  of  a  pie,  spread  the  apples  on 
the  crust,  so  as  to  cover  it,  dredge  on  a  little  flour, 
and  roll  it  as  tight  as  possible.  Cut  the  ends  even, 
and  put  it  in  the  steamer,  or  wrap  it  in  thick  cloth  ■ 
and  boil  it.  -It  will  take  one  Iiour  steady  cooking. 
Serve  with  butter  and  sugar;  cut  it  in  thin  slices 
from  the  end  when  serving. 

Bavarian  Rusks. — Four  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  one  spoonful  of  good  brewer's 
yeast,  and  two  pounds  of  flour.  The  yeast  must  be 
mixed  with  the  sugar,  and  a  little  warm  milk, 
poured  into  the  centre  of  the  flour  in  %  deep  pudding 
basin,  and  left  to  rise  for  about  au  liour,  when  the 
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sponge  is  sufflciently  light.  Mix  with  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  flour  the  remaining  milk,  the  egga,  and 
a  little  salt,  beating  the  whole  well  with  a  wooden 
spoon ;  then  put  into  a  buttered  tin,  set  it  to  rise 
for  another  hour,  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven; 
and  when  coid  cut  the  cake  into  thin  slices  and  dry 
tliem  in  a  quick  oven,  having  previously  thickly 
sprinkled  them  with  pounded  sugar. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Mr.  Ii.  a.  Godey— 

Sir :  Your  magazine  has  become  to  me,  as  well  as 
others,  an  almost  indispensable  assistant  in  every 
department  of  domestic  management. 

If  possible,  will  you  favor  me  and  others  who  are 
economically  disposed,  by  publishing,  soon,  some 
hints,  suggestions,  and  receipts  for  dyeing,  especially 
that  favorite  winter  color,  brown  1  With  so  many 
noble  forest  trees  around,  it  seems  as  if  housekeepers 
might  be  able  to  manufacture  at  home  many  dyes 
sufflciently  good  for  ordinary  purposes.  Here  are 
two  very  good  receipts,  which  are  at  your  service, 
and  are  taken  from  an  old  receipt  book  that  may  not 
be  in  general  use. 

"  Red  Dye,?.— Madder  makes  a  good  durable  red,  but 
not  a  brilliant  color.  To  make  a  dye  of  it,  allow  for 
half  a  pound  of  it,  three  ouaces  of  alum,  and  one  of 
•  cream  of  tartar,  and  six  gallons  of  water.  This  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  will  make  sufficient  dye  for 
six  or  seven  pounds  of  goods.  Heat  half  of  the  water 
scalding  hot,  in  a  clean  brass  kettle,  then  put  in  the 
alum  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  let  them  dissolve. 
When  the  water  boils,  stir  the  alum  and  tartar  up  in 
it,  put  in  the  goods,  and  let  them  boil  a  couple  of 
hours ;  then  rinse  them  in  fair  water  (warm  water, 
if  the  goods  be  woollen),  empty  the  kettle,  and  put  in 
t^ree  gallons  of  water  and  the  madder  ;  rub  it  fine  in 
the  water,  then  put  in  the  goods,  and  set  them  where 
they  will  keep  scalding  hot  for  an  hour,  without 
boiling ;  stir  them  constantly,  to  keep  them  from  spot- 
ting. When  they  have  been  scalding  an  hour,  in- 
crease the  fire  till  they  boil.  Let  them  boil  five 
minutes  ;  then  drain  them  out  of  the  dye,  and  rinse 
t4iem,  without  wringing,  in  fair  water  (soft  water  is 
tlie  best),  and  hang  them  in  the  shade,  where  they 
will  dry." 

"  Slate-Colored  Dye.— To  make  a  good  dark  slate- 
coior,  boil  sugar-loaf  paper  with  vinegar,  in  an  iron 
utensil ;  put  in  alum  to  set  the  color.  Tea  grounds, 
set  with  copperas,  makes  a  good  slate-color.  To 
produce  a  light  slate-color,  boil  white  maple  bark  in 
clear  water,  with  a  little  alum ;  the  bark  should  be 
boiled  in  a  brass  utensil.  The  dye  for  slate-color 
should  be  strained  before  the  goods  are  put  into  it. 
They  should  be  boiled  in  it,  and  then  hung  where 
they  will  drain  and  dry.  Before  attempting  to  dye 
any  color,  it  is  best  to  wash  the  articles  that  are  to 
be  dyed  till  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  color.  If 
you  cannot  extract  the  color  by  rubbing  them  in  hot 
suds,  boil  it  out ;  rinse  in  soft  water  till  entirely  free 
from  soap,  as  the  soap  will  ruin  the  dye.  Put  in  the 
articles  without  crowding.    Keep  the  dye  warm." 

Query.  I  would  like  to  know  if  about  two  ounces 
of  annotto  were  to  be  mixed  with  the  madder  in  the 
receipt  for  red  dye,  would  not  a  yellowish-brown  be 
produced— a  little  more  brilliant  than  without  it? 
Please  answer,  if  in  your  power,  and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully,  Mrs.  M.  O.  S. 

Can  any  of  our  subscribers  favor  us  with  well- 
known  receipts  for  dyeing] 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  Book  for  a  light 
spongecake,  we  liave  received  the  following  replica  :— 

Sponge  Cake.—Oi\G  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  ol 


flour,  ten  eggs.  Mix  tke  yelks  and  sugar  together, 
then  the  whites,  beaten  very  light;  flavor  with 
lemon;  add  the  flour  last;  put  it  into  the  oven  as 
soon  as  the  flavor  is  mixed.  This  receipt  was  never 
known  to  fail.  m.  L.  B, 

Sponge  Cafce.— Take  ten  eggs,  whites  and  yelks 
beaten  separately,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water  to  the  whites  when  beaten  to  a  froth,  one 
pound  of  pulveyzed  white  sugar,  not  quite  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  flour,  juice  of  a  half 
and  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  ;  grease  a  couple  of 
bread  pans,  put  the  batter  in.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven ;  when  done  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  your 
flour-sieve  to  cool. 

Maryland  Biscuit. — Three  pints  of  sifted  flour,  on« 
tablespoonful  of  good  lard,  one  pint  of  cold  water, 
salt  to  the  taste,  made  into  a  stiflT  dough  ;  work  till 
the  dough  cracks  or  blisters,  then  break  off*  and  make 
them  in  biscuit  shape ;  stick  the  top  of  them  with  a 
fork.  Mary. 

Mk.  Godey  :  Having  seen  in  the  Lady's  Book  a 
request  for  a  receipt  for  a  light  sponge  cake,  I  send 
you  one  that  I  found  in  the  Lady's  Book  some  time 
ago.  I  find  it  the  best  that  I  have  ever  used,  and  I 
have  tried  a  number.        Yours  truly,  L.  C.  J. 

Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one  and  a  half  cup  of 
flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Put  all  of  the  ingredients  together  at  once, 
stir  about  five  minutes ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven  about 
twenty  minutes. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  wishcs  to  know  how  to  make  goo<l 
old  Pennsylvania  waffles  and  flannel  cakes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watery  Potatoes. — Put  into  the  pot  a  piece  of  lime 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  and  how  watery  soever  the 
potatoes  may  have  been,  when  the  water  is  poured 
off  the  potatoes  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  mealy. 

A  Stair  Carpet  should  never  be  swept  down  with  a 
long  broom,  but  always  with  a  short-handled  brush, 
and  a  dust-pan  held  closely  under  each  step  of  the 
stairs. 

To  Clean  Amber  Beads. — Rinse  them  well  in  cold 
water,  put  them  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  and  when  half 
dry,  rub  them  with  wash  leather  to  brighten  them ; 
leather  instead  of  cloth,  because  the  amber,  possess- 
ing highly-electrical  properties,  would,  when  rubbed, 
attract  all  the  loose  fibrous  particles  of  the  cloth  or 
towel,  which  would  stick  to  the  beads,  and  make 
them  more  troublesome  to  dry  and  brighten.  If  the 
polish  should  be  entirely  gone,  the  beads  can  be  re- 
polished  by  a  jeweller  or  lapidary. 

To  Remove  the  Taste  of  New  Wood.— A  new  keg, 
churn,  bucket,  or  other  wooden  vessel,  will  generally 
communicate  a  disagreeable  taste  to  anything  that 
is  put  into  it.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  first 
scald  the  vessel  well  with  boiling  water,  letting  tlie 
water  remain  in  it  till  cold.  Then  dissolve  some 
pearlash  or  soda  in  lukewarm  water,  adding  a  little 
bit  of  lime  to  it,  and  wash  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
well  with  tills  solution.  Afterwards  scald  it  well 
with  plain  hot  water,  and  rinse  it  with  cold  water 
before  you  use  it. 

Glass  Vessels  and  other  utensils  may  be  purified 
and  cleaned  by  rinsing  them  out  with  powdered 
charcoal. 

Perfume  for  Handkerchiefs. — Oil  of  lavender,  three 
fluidrachras;  oil  of  bergamot,  three  fluidrachms  ;  ex- 
tract of  ambergris,  six  minims ;  camphor,  one  grain  ; 
spirits  of  wine,  one  pint.  To  be  well  shaken  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  filtered. 
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AMERICAN  CIVtLlZATlON  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

American  men  are  taking  the  lead  in  an  endeavor 
to  renovate  the  old  and  failing  governments  of  China 
and  Japan.  American  women  are  walking  through 
the  zenanas  of  Calcutta  and  carrying  the  light  of 
God's  Word  into  those  dark  places  of  degradation 
and  hopeless  misery,  and  transforming  them  into 
homes  of  comfort  and  improvement,  as  an  example 
for  the  people  of  all  India.  In  Europe  it  seems  that 
American  travellers  are  gaining  possession  by  the 
power  of  the  purse.  We  quote  the  authority  of  a 
popular  paper: — 

*'  The  outsiders  stand  aghast  at  the  reckless  Ameri- 
cans— at  their  unconscionable  freedom,  their  un- 
bridled extravagance,  their  magical  influence  over 
servants.  Wherever  these  western  tourists  go 
prices  rise ;  supply  and  demand  are  limited  to  their 
service ;  a  new  fashion  in  political  and  domestic 
economy  starts  up,  and  the  old  landmarks  go  down 
under  the  surges  of  the  Far  West.  The  outcry  is 
pretty  fierce  '  that  we  are  making  the  Continent  too 
dear  for  anybody  else  !'  "  But  the  Avriter  makes  the 
sensible  plea,  that  "our  countrymen  should  try  to 
bring  home  'value  received'  in  some  kind  of  definite 
shape,  so  as  to  improve  our  home  ideas  and  home 
society  ;"  and  he  suggests  that  "  women  abroad  un- 
derstand how  to  be  elegant  at  small  expense,  and 
how  to  be  thrifty  without  damaging  their  respecta- 
bility." 

These  suggestions  show  that  America  is  deficient 
in  her  modes  of  home-life.  We  must  improve  in  that 
perfect  taste  which  can  unite  elegance  and  economy. 
We  shall  do  this  when  our  "  Schools  of  Domestic 
Science"  are  established,  because  their  household 
knowledge  will  become  popular,  and  fashionable 
ladies  will  study  how  to  excel  in  good  housekeeping 
as  they  study  in  perfecting  their  toilets.  Even  now 
we  have  something  better  than  gold  to  leave  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  return  for  the  advantages  we  may  find 
there  ;  the  idea — already  tested  and  found  true  in  our 
Eepublic — that 

WOMAN  IS  THE  EDUCATING  POWER  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

Yes,  after  a  thousand  speculations,  and  appropria- 
tions, and  speeches,  and  essays,  this  truth  is  proven — 
that  the  young  women  of  America  are,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority, the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  our  land — 
one  hundred  thousand  of  these  are  thus  employed  now 
— a.nd  the  number  is  increasing  by  thousands  every 
year.  Many  an  American  lady  who  shines  a  star  of 
fashion  in  the  European  courts,  and  fascinates  for- 
eign noblemen  by  her  intelligence  and  gracefulness, 
has  been  a  teacher  in  some  village  school  or  seminary 
for  young  ladies  in  America.  While  employed  in 
the  work  of  instructing  others,  she  has  fitted  herself 
to  enjoy  the  best  society  around  her  and  adorn  the 
highest  station  in  Avhich  she  might  be  placed.  The 
single  women  of  Europe  have  not  these  advantages. 
Therefore,  we  may  say  that  Americans  abroad  repre- 
sent the  educational  influences  which  our  women 
may,  and  do  wiell,  and  if  the  characteristics  are 
faulty,  we  must  remember  that  even  here  woman 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  properly  educated  for  her  great 
work. 

As  Mother  and  Maiden,  Woman  is  the  Teacher  of  our 
Nation. — She  has  the  citizen  at  first ;  she  makes  the 
earliest  <and  the  indelible  impressions  on  senses  and 
heart,  on  soul  and  mind.  As  she  instructs,  so  the 
future  man  will  think ;  the  paths  she  opens  he  will 
foilo^v;  the  prejudices  she  implants  he  will  foster; 
the  generous  fires  she  enkindles  he  will  keep  alive; 
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and  all  for  the  good  or  the  evil  of  his  country  and  of 
humanity. 

Therefore,  it  follows  that  to  have  our  young  wo- 
men taught  thoroughly  what  they  ought  to  inculcate 
is  the  most  important  duty  of  American  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  and  fathers,  if  they  would  improve 
our  people  by  the  educational  process.  And  what 
other  way  is  always  open,  and,  if  rightly  pursued, 
would  be,  with  fewer  exceptions,  always  sure  of  suc- 
cess] 

And  so  we  plead  for  the  better  education  of  Ameri- 
can girls.  They  need  the  best  opportunities  the 
country  can  give.  Shill  the  future  rulers  of  our  vast 
Republic  be  committed  to  ignorant  or  incompetent 
teachers?  And  as  woman  is  now  the  recognized 
Educatress  of  Young  America,  give  her  such  perfect 
culture  that  she  may  inspire  her  pupils  for  their 
great  work  of  leading  the  world.  American  men 
should  not  only  be  welcomed  for  their  wealth,  but 
for  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  well  for  them  to  become 
the  heroes  and  helpers  of  suff'ering  and  struggling 
peoples;  but  they  should  also  be  able  to  govern 
themselves  so  wisely  and  well,  that  their  example 
abroad  may  be  quoted  for  its  good  influences  on  so- 
cial life  and  national  improvement — which  all  the 
gold  thej"-  now  leave  behind  them  will  never  produce. 

And  so  we  ask  Congre^  to  provide  Free  Na- 
tional Normal  Schools  for  the  Daughters  of 
America. 


THE  TALMUD. 

To  the  minds  even  of  Biblical  students  there  has 
always  been  a  great  gulf  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  We  have  thought  that  when  the 
warning  voice  of  the  last  prophet  died  aAvay,  there 
was  silence  in  the  land  till  the  great  song  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  a  silence  broken  only  by  fierce  intestine 
strife,  and  by  the  loss  of  national  independence. 
That  a  literature  existed  which,  extending  over  the 
intermediate  time,  connected  the  two  Scriptures 
that  Christians  accept  as  inspired  not  only  in  out- 
ward sequence,  but  in  spirit  and  consequence  ;  that 
this  literature  was  comprised  within  a  single  book,, 
readily  accessible  to  men  learned  in  the  Eastern 
tongues,  was  known,  if  at  all,  only  to  a  few  profound 
Orientalists,  strangely  chary  of  their  information.. 
The  first  attempt  to  open  to  the  public  this  inter- 
mediate history  is  the  source  from  which  we  con- 
dense this  brief  account  of  the  Talmud.  In  the 
London  Quarterly  iov  October  last  appeared  an  article 
into  which  a  ripe  scholar  has  put  the  results  of  many, 
years'  study,  devoted  to  this  enormous  and  difficult 
book. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  a  great  change  had  passed  upon  them. 
"  From  a  reckless,  lawless,  G-odless  populace,  they 
returned  transformed  into  a  band  of  Puritans." 
"  Scarcely  aware  before  of  the  existence  of  their 
glorious  national  literature,  the  people  nov/  began 
to  press  around  these  brands  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing— the  scanty  records  of  their  faith  and  history — 
with  a  fierce  and  passionate  love ;  a  love  stronger 
even  than  that  of  wife  and  child.  These  same  docu- 
ments, as  they  were  gradually  formed  into  a  canon, 
became  the  immutable  centre  of  their  lives,  theif 
actions,  their  thoughts,  their  very  dreams.  From 
that  time  forth,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  the 
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keenest  as  well  as  the  most  poetical  minds  of  the 
nation  remained  fixed  upon  them."  "Turn  it  and 
turn  it  again,"  says  the  Talmud,  with  regard  to  the 
Bible,  "  for  everything  is  in  it."  "  The  natural  con- 
sequence ensued.  Gradually,  imperceptibly  almost, 
from  a  mere  expanding  and  investigation  for  pur- 
poses of  edification  or  instruction  on  some  special 
point,  this  activity  begot  a  science,  a  science  that 
as.sumed  the  very  widest  dimensions."  The  record 
and  result  of  that  science  is  the  Talmud.  It  wat  ;he 
Corpus  Juris  of  the  nation,  the  commentary  that 
enlarged,  defined,  and  interpreted  in  detail  the  Mo- 
saic laAv;  but  it  was  more  than  this,  it  was  the 
history  and  literature  of  a  people  whose  nationality 
had  centred  in  its  religious  books,  who  were  in  the 
full  sense  a  theocracy.  It  was,  moreover,  the  record 
of  the  gradual  change  in  Hebrew  laws  and  manners 
preparatory  to  the  advent  of  Christ, 

Our  sipace  forbids  us  even  to  mention  the  interest- 
ing details  that  crowd  the  Quarterly  article,  already 
so  condensed  that  no  further  compression  is  possible. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers  a  careful 
perusal  of  it ;  meantime  we  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
sayings  and  proverbs  of  which  this  wonderful  book 
is  full  :— 

"  Be  thou  the  cursed,  not  he  that  curses.  Be  of 
them  that  are  persecuted,  not  of  them  that  perse- 
cute. The  bull  is  hunted  by  the  lion,  the  sheep  by 
the  wolf,  the  goat  by  the  tiger.  And  God  said 
'Bring  me  a  sacrifice,  not  from  them  that  persecute, 
but  from  them  that  are  persecuted.' 

"  He  who  sacrifices  a  whole  off'ering,  shall  be  re- 
warded for  a  whole  off'ering;  he  who  sacrifices  a 
burnt  off'ering,  shall  have  the  reward  of  a  burnt  of- 
fering; but  he  who  off'ers  humility  unto  God  and 
man,  shall  be  rewarded  as  if  he  had  off'ered  all  the 
sacrifices  in  the  world. 

"The  house  that  does  not  open  to  the  poor  shall 
open  to  the  physician. 

"  When  the  thief  has  no  chance  to  steal,  he  con- 
siders himself  an  honest  man. 

"  If  thy  friends  agree  in  calling  thee  an  ass,  go  and 
get  a  halter  about  thee. 

"  Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's  friend 
has  a  friend ;  be  discreet. 

"The  soldiers  fight,  and  the  kings  are  the  heroes. 

"  The  world  could  not  get  on  without  perfumers 
and  without  tanners ;  but  woe  to  the  tanner,  well 
to  the  perfumer ! 

"  If  there  is  anything  bad  about  you,  say  it  your- 
self. 

"  When  the  pitcher  falls  upon  the  stone,  woe  unto 
the  pitcher ;  when  the  stone  falls  upon  the  pitcher, 
woe  unto  the  pitcher ;  whatever  befalls,  woe  unto  the 
pitcher ! 

"  It  is  not  incumbent  on  thee  to  complete  the 
Avork ;  but  thou  must  not  therefore  cease  from  it. 
If  thou  hast  worked  much,  great  shall  be  thy  reward  ; 
for  the  master  who  employed  thee  is  faithful  in  his 
payment.  But  know  that  the  true  reward  is  not  of 
this  world." 

"VULGAR  ERRORS." 

Among  these  popular  fallacies  no  one  has  less 
foundation  in  history  and  experience  than  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  women  areiess  capable  than 
jnen  of  manifesting  the  sentiment  or  feeling  of  friend- 
ship, especially  as  men  do,  for  each  other.  Where 
in  history  are  the  instances  of  men's  friendship*  A 
few  remarkable  examples  are  found ;  but  there  are 
many  instances  of  friendships,  more  self-sacrificing 
and  enduring,  recorded  of  women.  In  real  life  these 
instances  abound.  Girls  become  attached  to  school 
friends  or  neighbors'  daughters,  and,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  these  attachments  last  through  life,  and 
■are  manifested  by  reciprocity  of  kindnesses,  by  sym- 
I)athy,  and  by  love  of  each  other's  childrea. 

Boys  and  young  men  have  their  school  and  college 
friendships,  but  these  usually  cease  or  become  of 
little  moment  when  the  individual  man  is  launched 
on  the  tide  of  real  life.    The  mature  man  talks  of 


his  friend  A,  whom  he  has  liked  from  a  child,  yet  he 
lets  years  intervene  without  seeing  him  or  hearing 
from  him.  If  he  knows  the  names  of  his  children,  it 
is  remarkable — that  is  a  high  pitch  of  manly  friend- 
ship— as  to  their  individualities,  he  is  as  much  a 
stranger  to  them  as  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's children. 

A  woman  has  a  real  affection  for  her  friend's  family, 
knows  their  tempers,  their  minds,  is  pained  by  their 
errors,  and  rejoices  in  their  merits.  A  woman  takes 
the  trouble  to  write  to  her  friend  because  she  really 
wants  to  know  how  she  is  living,  how  she  is  feeling. 
As  to  devotion  in  purse  and  person,  there  is  no  sort 
of  comparison  between  the  masculine  and  the  femi- 
nine nature  !  Why  men  should  insist  upon  monopo- 
lizing this  aff'ection  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  new  work  of  Mr.  Alger. 


THE   SEEKER. 

BY   "pearl   mVERS." 

"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." — 
Matthew  vii.  7. 

My  fire  out,  my  lamp  unfilled, 

Dark  my  room,  my  hearth  wa's  chilled; 

Secret  sorrow  watched  with  me, 

I  was  weeping  bitterly  ; 

By  His  creature  frail  betrayed, 

God  forsakes  me,  too  !  I  said. 

Prayer  came  in,  and  kneeled  by  me, 
Pleading  softly, 

"Ask,  Light  will  be  given  thee." 

Seeking  through  the  Avorld's  way  cold, 
With  joy's  garments  torn  and  old — 
With  "my  bleeding  feet  unshod — 
Fainting  'neath  His  chastening  rod, 
Seeking  where  his  feet  had  been. 
Meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  ! 
Long  the  way,  His  door  afar, 
Dark  the  night,  but  Faith's  bright  star 

Lit  my  path  before,  behind, 
And  my  Saviour 

Whispered — "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

At  the  portals  of  His  door, 
I  no  wedding  garment  wore. 
Weak,  and  faint,  and  travel-worn, 
Sinking  'neath  the  cross  long  borne; 
Weakest  lamb  of  all  his  flock. 
Did  he  hear  my  feeble  knock  ] 

Mercy  turned  the  key  within, 
And  my  master 

Bade  me  sweetly — "  Enter  in." 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

Fathers  and  Daughters.— In  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished, "  Friendships  of  Women,"*  there  is  a  chapter 
of  touching  reminiscences  concerning  the  friendships 
of  fathers  and  daughters,  in  which  this  beautiful  re- 
lationship is  displayed  with  truth  and  tenderness. 
The  inconsolable  sorroAV  of  Cicero  for  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  Tullia,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two — 
where  he  says — "A  t^aughter  I  had,  in  whose  sweet 
conversation  I  could  drop  all  my  cares  and  troubles. 
But  now  everything  is  changed."  "  It  is  all  over 
with  me."  But  then  he  had  no  Christ  in  whom  to 
trust  for  salvation  and  reunion  with  his  daughter. 
One  of  the  loveliest  examples  of  this  class  of  friend- 
ships is  found  in  the  memoir  of  Agnes  Wirt,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  of  whom  her  father,  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  thus  writes  : — 

"To  me  she  was  not  only  the  companion  of  my 
studies,  but  the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter, 
it  is  said,  relieved  his  aching  eyes  by  looking  on  a 
curtain  of  green.  My  mind,  in  its  hour  of  deepest 
fatigue,  required  no  other  refreshment  than  one 
glance  at  my  beloved  child,  as  she  sat  beside  me." 


*  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers 
Notice,  page  2b0! 
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Husbands  and  Wives. — There  are  now  contem- 
porary examples  of  three  conjugal  friendships  which 
are,  in  some  respects,  more  interesting  and  beautiful 
than  any  recorded  in  Mr.  Alger's  remarkable  work. 
We  allude  to  Q,ueen  Victoria  and  her  late  husband, 
Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker,  and  Professor  Agassiz 
and  his  wife. 

Of  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Baker's  expedition  with  her 
husband  in  his  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
our  readers  have  read  in  the  Lady's  Book,  and  their 
great  discovery  seemed  to  have  depended  on  their 
union  or  friendship,  that  made  their  lives  indissolu- 
ble and  their  energies  unconquerable. 

Queen  Victoria's  "  Memoir  of  the  Prince  Consort" 
displays  the  same  hallowed  and  enduring  principle  of 
perfect  friendship  between  husband  and  wife.  The 
Q,ueen  has  a  new  work,  soon  to  appear,  "  Leaves 
from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands  from 
1848  to  1861."  It  is  a  sequel  to  her  former  volume, 
"The  Life  of  Prince  Albert,"  and  to  it  are  prefixed 
and  added  extracts  from  the  same  journal,  giving  an 
account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  Yachting  Excursions. 

Professor  Agassiz,  in  his  Brazilian  "  Journal,"  has 
united  the  name  of  his  wife  with  his  own,  Mrs. 
Agassiz  being  really  the  chief  writer.  Of  this  popu- 
lar work,  an  able  editor  remarks  : — 

"  The  Journal  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  has 
now  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields 
in  a  most  attractive  form,  illustrated  by  about  twenty 
beautifully  executed  wood  engravings,  the  whole 
forming  a  volume  that  will  be  eagerly  sought  and 
read  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  There  is  the 
ease  and  charm  of  a  feminine  pen,  giving  interest 
and  grace  to  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  practiced  geological  observers  of  the  age. 
Happy  is  the  man  of  science  who  has  such  an  aman- 
uensis, such  an  interpreter  to  elucidate  and  popu- 
larize sufficiently  for  all  intelligent  readers  his  most 
profound  thoughts." 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
Mrs.  Hale  to  the  following  : — 

J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston  (Mass.),  have  just  pub- 
lished a  new  work,  "  Manners ;  or,  Happy  Homes 
and  Good  Society  all  the  Year  Hound."  By  Mrs. 
Hale.  The  book  is  elegantly  printed  in  large  type  ; 
pages  377.  Price  $2  50.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  in  press  a  new 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Mrs.  Hale's  "  Dis- 
tinguished Women,"  etc.  Large  octavo,  double  col- 
umns, and  over  900  pages. 

T.  B.  Peterson  &.  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  have 
lately  issued  new  editions  of  Mrs.  Hale's  "New 
Cookery  Book,"  and  also  her  "  Receipts  for  the  Mil- 
lion." 


HINTS  ABOUT  HEALTH. 

Quince-seed  Water  for  Colds.— We  would  re- 
commend to  our  readers  the  use  of  a  simple,  though 
very  efficacious,  household  remedy  for  coughs  and 
colds.  It  is  the  mucilage  contained  in  quince-seeds ; 
and  is  prepared  by  infusing  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
dried  seeds  in  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water.  In  an  hour 
a  mild,  bland  fluid  is  the  result.  This  is  sweetened 
to  the  taste,  and  is  very  palatable.  Mix  with  it,  or 
not,  as  you  please,  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or 
two  of  vinegar.  To  be  used  in  small  quantities  as  a 
common  drink.  After  the  first  supply  of  water  is 
exhausted,  a  second  tumblerful,  or  even  a  third,  may 
be  added  to  the  same  seeds.  We  know  a  family  who 
every  summer,  in  preserving  their  quinces,  retain 


and  dry  the  seeds  for  using  in  this  way  during  the 
fall  and  winter  ;  and  we  know  it  is  beneficial. 

Croup.— We  have  found  a  statement  on  "good 
authority"  that  the  following  treatment  is  a  sure 
and  simple  remedy,  evea  when  the  patient  is  on  the 
verge  of  suffocation  : — 

"  First,  apply  hot  water  to  the  throat  by  means  of 
a  sponge  or  soft  cloth,  so  hot  as  to  be  very  painful 
to  the  hand  of  the  operator,  instant  relief  being  usu- 
ally aff'orded.  After  this  has  been  continued  tor  fif- 
teen to  thirty  minutes,  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal, 
rolled  up  in  a  cloth,  is  to  be  applied  Avhile  very  hot, 
and  left  on  for  some  time.  The  remedies  are  to  be 
repeated,  should  the  attack  return ;  but  the  writer 
states  that  after  a  long  experience  he  has  never 
known  them  to  fail." 

The  above  receipts  are  easily  tested  ;  but  the  uni- 
versal agent  of  renovation  is,  by  The  Herald  of  Health, 
claimed  to  be  the  Turkish  Bath.  The  results  are 
thus  described : — 

"  The  Turkish  Bath  prevents  disease,  and  is  espe- 
cially needed  in  a  city  where  many  of  the  citizens 
are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  shut  in  from  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  bracing  influence  of  a 
pure  atmosphere,  and  where  their  occupations  do 
not  produce  persi)iration  ;  it  prevents  colds,  fevers^ 
neuralgia,  and  kindred  complaints.  It  has  particular 
virtues  as  a  remedy  for  bilious  derangements,  gout, 
scrofula,  consumption,  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  weak- 
nesses, malarious  and  intermittent  fevers,  dropsy, 
diarrhcea,  dysentery,  bronchitis,  and  other  ills  that 
afflict  the  human  race.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Swedish  Movement-cure  it  is  invaluable,  establish- 
ing harmony  between  the  nervous  system  and  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  building  up  the  muscular 
strength  and  imparting  vigor  to  life. 

"The  Turkish  Bath  is  a  luxury;  it  imparts  plea- 
sure by  cleansing  the  body,  unlike  some  of  the  covet- 
ed luxuries  which  are  'dirt  cheap.'  Purity  of  body 
promotes  purity  of  thought.  Unclean  deeds  are 
usually  done  in  unclean  places.  This  bath  is  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies  who  have  tested  its  virtues. 
They  have  a  finer  and  more  exquisite  organization 
than  man,  their  skin  is  more  delicate  and  the  circu- 
lation more  languid,  and  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
air  and  sunshine.  The  bath,  then,  is  sure  to  improve 
the  health,  and,  with  it,  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
woman. 

"  Finally,  the  bath  improves,  or  rather  develops 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  man  and  woman." 

"That  beauty  is  not,  as  fond  men  misdeem, 
An  outward  show  of  things  that  only  seem  ; 

But  that  fair  lamp,  from  whose  celestial  ray 
That  light  proceeds  which  kindleth  lovers'  fire, 

Shall  never  be  extinguished  nor  decay  ; 
For  it  is  heaven-born  and  cannot  die. 

Being  a  pearl  of  the  purest  sky." 

Note.— The  Turkish  bath  is  used  in  New  York 

City. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — These  articles  are  ac- 
cepted :  "  One  Hour"—"  A  Glimpse"—"  The  Seeker." 

These  manuscripts  are  not  needed  :  "  The  World 
Changes"  — "The  Fair  at  Christmas"  (too  long)— 
"Life's  Lessons"— (onf  lesson  the  writer  needs  to 
study— that  of  spelling  his  or  her  words  rightly). 
"Thou  Shalt  Reap  if  Thou  Faintest  Not"— "The 
Crisis"— "  Star  of  the  North"— "  Song"— "Promise 
and  Performance"—"  Little  Rogier"— "  The  Age  of 
Steam"—"  Maggie  Ashton"— and  "  Frank  Rutledge's 
Sleigh  Ride." 

"Nora  the  Outcast."  We  must  respectfully  de- 
cline this  MSS, ;  but  we  feel  grateful  for  the  kind 
feelings  of  the  author. 

Some  few  articles  are  on  hand  for  examination. 

Correspondents  are  earnestly  requested  to  remem- 
ber that  they  save  us  much  time  and  trouble  when 
they  write  distinctly,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
if  they  intend  their  communications  to  be  printed. 
Long  letters  accompanying  MSS.,  giving  reasons 
why  it  is  sent,  are  useless. 
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From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  WIDOW'S  SOX.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
SouthAvorth,  author  of  "  The  Curse  of  Clifton,"  "  The 
Lost  Heiress,"  etc.  etc.  One  cannot  too  highlj-  ex- 
tol the  merits  of  this  authoress,  whose  vigorous 
fancy  and  skilful  hand  unite  in  creating  such  won- 
derful and  vivid  pen-pictures  of  life  and  people- 
romances  welcomed  with  equal  ardor  in  cottage  and 
palace,  and  which  have  such  a  wide  range  of  readers, 
classing  them  either  socially  or  intellectually.  "  The 
Widow's  Son" — enchaining  the  reader's  attention  at 
the  beginning,  and  continuallj^  increasing  in  inter- 
est— displays  less  of  its  author's  characteristic  faults 
of  exaggeration  of  language  than  we  have  been  used 
to  expect.  The  story,  though  offered  as  a  novel 
complete  in  itself,  carries  further  on,  we  believe,  the 
characters  of  a  previous  work,  to  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  sequel. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.  By  Charles  Dickens.  People's  Edi- 
tion.   With  Illustrations  by  Phiz  and  Cruikshank. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
People's  Edition.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  K. 
Browne. 

The  last  named  of  these  volumes  was  issued  in 
time  for  the  holidays,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
season,  together  with  the  fact  that  its  opening  story 
— "  A  Christmas  Carol" — is  a  favorite  one  Avith  Mr. 
Dickens  in  his  readings,  have  no  doubt  well  repaid 
the  publishers  for  their  enterprise  and  promptness. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     By  Charles  Dickens. 
,     OLIVER  TWIST.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Messrs.  Peterson  are  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  in  publishing  editions  of  Dickens'  Works. 
Their  "People's  Edition,"  and  "  Illustrated  Octavo 
Edition"  are  already  marvels  of  cheapness.  But 
that  does  not  satisfy  them.  They  are  issuing  in 
weekly  volumes  a  "  Cheap  Edition  for  the  Million," 
at  the  extremely  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
copy,  each  story  complete  in  one  volume.  In  the 
cheapest  times  none  of  these  were  offered  at  less 
than  fifty  cents,  while  the  signal  rise  of  prices  inci- 
dent to  the  Avar,  brought  them  still  higlier.  Of  this 
edition  we  have  already  received  the  volumes  Avhose 
titles  are  given  above. 

From  LippiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  VOICE  IN  SINGING-.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Emma  Seller.  By  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  author  of  this 
work,  a  German  lady  of  thorough  musical  knoAV- 
ledge  and  culture,  did  not  undertake  its  preparation 
until  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  various 
schools  of  singing  as  sustained  in  different  countries, 
and  by  different  masters,  this  examination  occupy- 
ing years  in  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  completion. 
Among  other  things,  in  the  com])anionship  of  Prof. 
Helmholtz,  of  Heidelberg,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  laryn- 
goscope, she  studied  the  physiological  processes  that 
go  on  in  the  larynx  during  the  production  of  different 
tones.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  she  is  herself  con- 
vinced that  her  instructions  in  singing  can  in  no  Avay 
cause  injury  to  the  voice. 

HAROLD,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  By  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  This,  Avithout  doubt,  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  of  Bulvver's  novels,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  most  perfectly  conceived  and  harmo- 
niou.sly  construo-ted  historical  romances  ever  Avrit- 


ten.  But,  as  most  readers  probably  know  all  this 
without  our  telling  them,  Ave  need  only  mention  the 
fact  that  the  present  volume  belongs  to  the  elegant 
"Globe  Edition"  of  Buhver's  Avorks  now  in  course 
of  i)ublication  by  the  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Parts  125  and 
120.  The  Sui)plement  is  commenced  in  Part  125. 
This  valuable  work  is  rapidly  being  completed. 

From  Mrs.  Jank  Hamilton,  1344  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  : — 

LEAVES  GATHERED  IN  THE  DAILY  WALKS 
OF  LIFE.  By  the  Compiler  of  "Drifted  SnoAV- 
Flakes,"  "Manna  for  the  Pilgrim,"  etc.  The  com- 
piler Avhose  duty  and  pleasvire  it  has  been  to  gather 
these  "leaves,"  has  displayed  rare  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  their  selection.  The  book  comprises  a 
collection  of  religious  poems  equally  beautiful  in 
sentiment  and  versification.  Its  typography  and 
binding  are  pleasing  and  attractive,  combining  neat- 
ness Avith  elegance.  This  little  volume  is  especially 
appropriate  for  a  gift  book. 

"TELL  JESUS."  Recollections  of  Emily  Gosse. 
By  Anna  Shipton,  author  of  "The  Brook  in  the 
Way,"  etc.  Ncav  edition,  enlarged.  We  have  read 
this  beautiful  little  book  with  great  interest.  Its 
object  is  to  aAvake  its  readers  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  constant  presence  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  watchful 
interest  He  takes  in  all  our  affairs,  even  the  most 
trivial — teaching  them  to  wear  their  religion  as  a 
daily  garment,  instead  of  bringing  it  out  for  Sunday 
use  only.  Mrs.  Gosse,  the  subject  of  these  recollec- 
tions, was  a  Avoman  of  rare  piety  and  humility, 
Avhose  influence,  to  paraphrase  from  the  book,  left 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  nearer  to  heaven 
than  she  found  them. 

From  B.  J.  Leedom,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  VOYAGE  TO  HARLEM,  THIRTY  YEARS 
AGO.  By  B.  J.  Leedom.  We  have  received,  Avith 
the  compliments  of  its  talented  author,  a  copy  of 
this  exquisitely  printed,  elegantly  illustrated,  and 
tastefully  bound  volume.  "The  Voyage  to  Har- 
lem," which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  poetical 
description  of  a  sailing  excursion  from  Whitehall 
Slip  to  Harlem  Heights,  thirty  years  ago.  The 
description  of  an  autumn  morning  in  Ncav  York 
harbor,  Avith  Avhich  the  piece  opens,  is  one  of  no 
little  poetic  poAver.  In  addition  to  the  Voyage  to 
Harlem,  there  are  some  thirty  other  poems,  on  va- 
rious subjects  and  occasions,  embraced  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  A^olume,  all  of  Avhich  aflford  signal  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  heart,  cultiA^ated  intellect,  and 
pure  sentiments  of  its  author.  T.  Elwood  Zell  is 
the  Philadelphia  publisher. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Peterson  &.  Brothers  and  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  : — 

MABEL'S  PROGRESS.  A  Novel.  By  the  author 
of  "Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble."  The  authorship  of 
this  novel,  and  also  that  of  "  Aunt  Margaret's  Trou- 
ble," has  been  pretty  generally  by  the  press  ascribed 
to  the  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Dickens, 
hoAvever,  has  denied  this  statement,  though  neither 
story  is  one  that  a  daughter  of  the  great  novelist, 
even  should  she  inherit  a  full  share  of  her  father's 
genius,  need  feci. ashamed  of  owning.  "Mabel's 
Progress"  does  not  belong  to  the  Braddon  school  of 
highly  Avrought  fiction,  but  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
quiet,  almost  domestic  story,  Avith  strikingly  out- 
lined characters.  Its  tone  is  one  of  irreproachable 
morality,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  hardly  harmonize 
Avith  certain  prejudices  of  certain  good  and  Avell- 
mcaning  people,  Avho,  living  Avithin  the  limits  of  a 
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very  contracted  sphere,  have  an  idea  that  all  outside 
of  it  must  be  in  a  terribly  up-side-down  condition. 

FOLKS  AND  FAIRIES.  Stories  for  Little  Chil- 
dren. By  Lucy  Randall  Comfort.  "With  engravings. 
A  pretty  little  fairy  book,  received  too  late  to  notice 
in  time  for  the  holidays.  We  think,  however,  it  will 
not  come  amiss  to  the  little  folks,  even  now. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  :  their  Settlements,  Churches, 
and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  E7  Samuel 
Smiles,  author  of  "  Self-Help,"  "  Lives  of  the  Engi- 
neers," etc.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the 
Huguenots  in  America.  The  influence  exercised 
upon  the  industrial  arts  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
influx,  subsequent  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  of  so  many  families  of  French  Hu- 
guenots, numbers  of  whom  were  workmen  skilled  in 
those  higher  branches  of  industry  of  which  England 
till  then  scarcely  possessed  even  the  germs,  has  long 
been  known  and  acknowledged.  Nevertheless,  the 
full  extent  and  importance  of  that  influence  has 
hitherto  received  but  a  moiety  of  the  attention  which 
the  subject  deserves,  and,  in  fact,  has  hardly  been 
noticed  at  all  by  the  historian.  In  the  present  vo- 
lume, the  most  ambitious  work  he  has  yet  ventured 
upon,  Mr.  Smiles  has  endeavored,  among  other 
things,  to  supply  the  want  to  which  we  refer.  He 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  most  interesting  and 
readable  book,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion not  to  be  derived,  in  its  present  collected  shape, 
from  any  other  source. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  thr.ough  D. 
AsHMEAD,  Philadelphia  : — 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OLIVER  TWIST.  By 
Charles  Dickens. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHO- 
LAS NIOKLEBY.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS  OF  THE  PICK- 
WICK CLUB.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

The  above  mentioned  volumes  have  been  received 
since  our  last  issue,  and,  we  believe,  have  been 
issued  since  that  time.  They  form  part  of  a  new 
and  cheap  edition,  "for  the  million,"  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens' complete  works.  This  edition  is  peculiarly 
neat  in  appearance,  and  is  such  a  one  as,  though 
only  in  paper  covers,  will  not  disgrace  the  shelves  of 
a  library.  Each  story  is  complete  in  one  volume, 
and  the  prices  range  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
cents,  according  to  the  number  of  pages  in  the  book. 

ELIA;  or,  Spain  Fifty  Years  Ago.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Fernan  Caballero.  Among  his 
own  countrymen,  Caballero  is  a  novelist  highly  es- 
teemed and  popular.  He  is,  perhaps,  too  thoroughly 
Spanish  to  please  the  multitude  of  American  readers. 
Nevertheless,  if  "  Ella"  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  powers,  his  works  will  find  many 
admirers  among  us.  "  Elia"  is  one  of  the  purest  of 
love  stories ;  unhappy  in  its  termination,  it  may  be, 
according  to  our  American  ideas,  and,  as  such,  will 
appeal  to  the  common  heart  of  humanity.  It  is  also 
a  picture,  drawn  with  a  tender  and  appreciative 
hand,  of  Spanish  life,  religious  feelings,  habits  of 
thought,  and  social  peculiarities. 

From  M.  W.  Dodb,  New  York,  through  Mrs.  J. 
Hamilton,  Philadelphia  : — 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA.  A  Story  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration.  A  sequel  to  "  The 
Draytons  and  the  Davenants."  By  the  author  of 
"  The  SchOnberg-Cotta  Family."  The  author  of  this 
work  is  already  endeared  to  thousands  of  readers  in 
this  country  by  the  charming  and  profitable  books 
she  has  already  off'ered  them.  Those  who  have  read 
"  The  Draytons  and  the  Davenants,"  will  rejoice  to 


see  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  as  it  contains  the  personal  history  of  the 
characters  in  that  book,  and  resumes  also  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  history  of  England,  beginning  with 
the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  and  continuing  until  the 
period  of  the  great  fire. 

THE  CLIFFORD  HOUSEHOLD.  By  J.  F.  Moore. 

ELSIE  DINSMORE.  By  Martin  Farquharson. 
Author  of  "Annandale,"   "Martin's   Faults,"  etc. 

These  two  volumes,  similar  in  outward  appear- 
ance, are  sufficiently  alike  in  character  to  permit  of 
being  noticed  together.  They  are  intended  for  chil- 
dren, or,  rather,  for  youth,  and  the  lessons  they  in- 
culcate are  excellent. 

THE  LITTLE  FOX;  or,  the  Story  of  Captain  Sir 
F.  L.  M^Clintock^s  Arctic  Expedition.  Written  for  the 
young.  By  S.  T.  C,  author  of  "  Little  Facts  for 
Little  People,"  etc.  The  idea  of  this  little  book  is 
an  excellent  one.  The  author  has  simplified  to 
child's  language  and  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren, the  account  of  the  voyage  of  a  well-known 
Arctic  explorer  in  search  of  the  missing  expedition 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  book  is  one  that  will 
add  still  greater  interest  to  that  most  enchanting  of 
studies — geography. 

From  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York, 
through  LiPPiNGOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PUB- 
LICATIONS OF  CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 
Copies  of  this  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  application  to  the  publishers,  654  Broadway, 
New  York. 

THE  aUEENS  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY.  By 
Mrs.  Ellet.  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  "Women  Artists,"  etc.  This  is  a 
rambling,  gossipy  book,  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
in  character,  though  it  presents  a  great  deal  of  en- 
tertaining matter.  Of  a  numerous  array  of  ladies, 
more  or  less  distinguished,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  them  belong  to  the  past,  while  New  York  claims 
a  majority  of  the  whole.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
thirteen  very  fine  steel  portraits,  among  which  are 
found  Mrs.  President  Polk,  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  Madame  Le  Vert,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton 
Fremont. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  LiP- 
PINCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

A  PARTING  WORD.  By  Newman  Hall,  LL.  B. 
This  little  book  is  addressed  to  those  whom  the  au- 
thor "had  the  privilege  of  addressing  in  America, 
on  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  who  have  not 
decided  to  yield  their  hearts  at  once  to  the  Savior." 

MEMOIR  OF  REV.  GEO.  W.  BETHUNE,  D.  D. 
By  Rev.  A.  R.  VAN  NEST,  D.  D.  An  eloquent 
divine,  a  cultivated  as  well  as  a  gifted  poet,  a  scholar 
of  no  ordinary  attainments,  and,  above  all,  a  genial 
Christian  gentleman,  few  men  have  gained  a  more 
distinguished  position,  or  made  a  more  marked  im- 
pression upon  their  contemporaries,  than  did  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  No  one  but  desires  to  know 
what  were  the  dispositions  manifested  by  such  a 
man  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  what  was  his  train- 
ing, how  his  natural  gifts  earliest  showed  them- 
selves, or  by  whose  influence  they  were  most  di- 
rected. We  long,  too,  to  know  all  that  we  can  of 
his  maturer  habits  and  peculiarities  ;  to  see  him,  as 
it  were,  as  he  saw  himself,  or  as  he  manifested  him- 
self to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  hira.  It  is  be- 
cause it  in  a  great  measure  gratifies  such  a  desire, 
and  satisfies  such  a  longing,  that  we  deem  the  volume 
before  us  one  of  rare  value  and  interest.  As  a  me- 
moir, it  must  be  classed  among  the  most  pleasing 
works  of  its  kind  issued  from  the  American  press. 
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From  HuRP  &  Hofghton,  New  York,  through 
LiPPiNCOTT  &  (Jo.,  Pliiladelphia  : — 

POEMS.  By  Elizabeth  C^.  Kinney.  It  would  be 
very  poor  poetry,  indeed,  that  one  could  not  take 
pleasure  in  reading,  if  it  Avere  enshrined  in  so  neat 
and  elegant  a  volume  as  this.  But,  the  poetry  con- 
tained in  it  is  by  no  means  poor ;  though,  at  times, 
we  fancy  we  hear  in  it  echoes  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
muse,  easier  to  be  comprehended,  it  may  be,  than 
the  original  outgivings,  yet,  after  all,  somewhat 
feeble  echoes,  comparatively  speaking.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  freshness  and  vigor  in  these  poems, 
and  grace  and  beauty  as  well.  Many  of  them  have 
already  attained  a  deserved  popularity.  They  can- 
not fail  to  please  the  most  cultivated  taste ;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  earn  for  their  author  a  fair  place 
among  our  women  poets. 

From  M.  Doolady,  New  York,  through  G-.  W. 
Pitcher,  Philadelphia  : — 

LUCIA  DAEE.  A  Novel.  By  Filia,  author  of 
"  Agnes  Graham,"  etc.  This  novel,  written  by  a 
Southern  lady,  is  one  of  considerable  power  and 
merit.  Its  characters  are  well-drawn,  and  the  plot 
is  finely  conceived. 

From  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston : — 

MANNERS  ;  or,  Happy  Homes  and  Good  Society  all 
the  Year  Round.  By  Mrs.  Hale,  authoress  of  "  Nor- 
wood," "Distinguished  Women,"  "The  Vigil  of 
Love,"  etc.  etc.  The  scope  of  this  book  is  a  wide 
one,  and  its  subjects  exceedingly  varied.  The  papers 
which  compose  it  —  fifty-two  in  number  —  range 
through  a  broad  field,  yet  they  all  relate  in  some 
manner  to  the  home  circle  or  to  social  life.  Thus 
we  have  essays  on  "  How  to  Shape  an  American 
Home,"  "  How  to  Beautify  our  Homes,"  "  The  Home 
Sunday,"  "Requisites  of  G-ood  Society,"  "Accom- 
plishments of  Women,"  "Dinner  Parties,"  "Merry 
Christmas,"  and  many  others  with  equally  promis- 
ing titles.  Mrs.  Hale,  from  her  long  participation 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  a  life-long  study  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  well-being  and  true  happiness  of  wo- 
men, and  the  proper  ordering  of  homes,  is  qualified, 
as  few  women  are,  to  write  on  these  subjects ;  and 
the  book  she  has  prepared  is  one  which  fully  sus- 
tains her  well-won  reputation.  A  mother  can  make 
no  more  profitable  present  to  her  daughter  than  this 
volume. 

From  Lea  &  Sheparb,  Boston  : — 

RED  CROSS ;  or,  Young  America  in  England  and 
Wales.  A  story  of  travel  and  adventure.  By  Oliver 
Optic.  "  Red  Cross"  is  the  third  of  the  "  Young 
America  Abroad"  series.  It  embraces  the  history 
of  the  Academy  Ship  and  her  consort  while  in  the 
waters  of  England  and  Wales,  and  presents  geogra- 
phy in  a  new  and  charming  form  to  its  juvenile 
readers. 

From  LoRiNG,  Boston,  through  G.  W.  Pitcher, 
Philadelphia : —  * 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER.  Part  Second  (and 
completion).  By  Miss  Thackeray,  author  of  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,"  etc.  The  publisher 
commits  an  error  when  he  prints  "  and  completion" 
on  the  title-page  of  this  book.  It  is  part  second,  and 
but  the  beginning,  of  what  promises  to  be  a  lengthy 
novel.  Thus  far  it  is  equal  to  the  best  of  Miss 
Thackeray's  always  pleasing  contributions  to  ficti- 
tious literature. 

From  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  : — 
THE  FRIENDSHIPS  OF  WOMEN.     By  W.  R. 
Alger.     The  origin  of  his  book  appears  from  Mr. 


Alger's  preface.  It  was  intended  as  a  chapter  in  a 
larger  work  ;  but  the  subject  matter  soon  expanded 
beyond  the  destined  limits  to  the  size  of  a  separate 
publication.  Tlte  author  deprecates  the  impression 
left  by  modern  writers,  who  make  love  the  only  feel- 
ing possible  or  becoming  in  women.  He  maintains 
that  their  friendships  have  been  lasting  and  nume- 
rous ;  and  his  book  proves  the  assertion.  A  more 
valuable  work  of  reference  on  the  subject  could 
hardly  have  been  compiled.  His  want  of  space  for- 
bids Mr.  Alger  to  dilate ;  there  is  only  the  briefest 
notice  of  each  pair  of  friends,  but  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  intimacy  are  described,  and  the  read- 
ers who  wish  for  details  can  find  them  readily  in 
biographies.  They  will  be  assisted  by  a  careful  and 
copious  index.  The  subject  is  divided  into  the 
friendships  of  parents  with  children,  of  sisters  with 
brothers,  of  wives  with  husbands,  and  of  men  with 
women  generally ;  then  those  of  women  with  wo- 
men, as  mothers,  sisters,  and  friends.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  "  The  Needs  and  Duties 
of  Woman  in  this  Age,"  to  which  we  shall  refer  here- 
after. To  any  one  interested  in  the  topic,  or  anx- 
ious  for  the  key  to  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
biography,  we  can  imagine  no  book  more  welcome 
than  Mr.  Alger's. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MA- 
DAME RECAMIER.  Translated  and  edited  by  Miss 
.T.  M.  Luyster.  The  volume  of  which  this  is  a  trans- 
lation and  an  abridgment,  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1859,  by  the  niece  of  Mme.  R^camier.  The  editress 
says  that,  while  full  and  interesting,  it  contained 
many  repetitions  and  much  unnecessary  matter ;  so 
as  to  require  condensation  and  arrangement  as  well 
as  translation.  So  far  as  we  can  judge.  Miss  Luyster 
has  done  her  work  well.  Her  English  is  graphic 
and  idiomatic  ;  and  the  letters,  of  which  the  book  is 
mainly  composed,  are  delightful  to  lovers  jof  detail. 
Those  of  Chateaubriand  in  particular  are  almost  a 
record  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Those 
who  would  see  the  influence  upon  great  men  of  a 
fascinating,  accomplished,  intellectual  woman,  will 
find  it  in  these  Letters. 

MY  PRISONS.  By  Silvio  Pellico.  Silvio  Pel- 
lico's  account  of  his  ten  years'  imprisonment  has 
long  taken  rank  as  an  Italian  classic.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  German,  French,  and  Span- 
ish ;  in  some  languages  there  are  several  versions. 
The  popularity  of  the  narrative  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  simple,  lucid  style,  the  interesting  details, 
the  sympathy  felt  for  an  Italian  patriot  combined  to 
secure  it  a  welcome.  The  very  eff'usion  and  want  of 
reticence  that  appear  in  every  page  were  pleasant 
to  a  public  weary  of  Dryasdust  biography.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  English  translation  has  been  for 
several  years  out  of  print ;  and  the  publishers  have 
done  a  real  service  to  literary  people  in  reproducing 
it,  with  Mr.  Sargent's  excellent  introduction.  They 
have  consummated  the  obligation  by  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship.  Paper,  binding,  and  typography 
are  of  the  very  best.  A  more  charming  present  could 
hardly  be  given  than  so  admirable  a  work  in  so  sump- 
tuous a  garb.  This,  and  the  two  books  noticed  above, 
substantiate  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Roberts  to  a  style 
of  publication  rarely  equalled. 

PERIODICALS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

From  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW.  December, 
1867.  This  number,  though  rather  grave,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  The  opening  paper  is  a  review  of  Dr. 
DOllinger's  history  of  heathenism,  and  the  first  years 
of  the  church.  There  is  an  excellent  review  of  Emer- 
son's writings,  and  an  account  of  Provencjal  poetry. 
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with  extracts  that  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  music  and 
passion. 

From  TiLTON  &  Co.,  Boston  :— 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICUL- 
TURE. January,  1868.  This  beautiful  magazine 
comes  to  us  for  the  new  year  in  its  accustomed 
excellence  of  print  and  paper,  and  with  a  table  of 
contents  to  gladden  the  eye  of  a  gardener.  We 
would  call  special  attention  to  the  series  upon  "  Old 
and  New  Homes,"  and  to  the  articles  upon  "  Rhodo- 
dendrons" and  "Fruit  Culture."  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  horticulturist,  or,  indeed,  any  gentle- 
man with  a  country  estate,  can  deprive  himself  of 
such  invaluable  assistance. 

From  George  W.  Chtlds,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  for  December, 
1867,  and  January,  1868,  This  little  fortnightly  sup- 
plies a  place  that  would  otherwise  be  left  vacant. 
The  literary  gossip  of  both  hemispheres,  especially 
of  this  country  and  of  France,  announcements  of 
forthcoming  books,  brief  obituaries  of  deceased  au- 
thors, etc.,  make  up  a  most  agreeable  melange  for 
all  who  like  the  personalities  of  letters. 

From  T.  S,  Arthur,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR,  Edited  by  T.  S, 
Arthur,  December  and  January,  In  purity  of  tone, 
variety  of  interest,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  this 
little  monthly  is  surpassed  by  none  of  its  kind ; 
while  its  excellent  print  and  paper  will  never  harm 
the  eyes  of  the  little  ones.  The  publisher's  offers 
for  new  subscribers  are  most  liberal. 


§obtg's  ^rra-Cbair, 


MARCH,   1868. 

This  is  the  third  month  of  the  year.  Among  the 
Romans  March  was  the  first  month,  for  when  Romu- 
lus divided  the  year  into  months  he  gave  to  the  first 
the  name  of  his  supposed  father.  Mars,  Ovid,  how- 
ever, observes  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  the  month 
of  March  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  but  that  they 
placed  it  very  differently,  some  making  it  the  third, 
some  the  fourth,  some  the  fifth,  and  others  the  tenth 
month  of  the  year.  It  was  in  this  month  that  the 
Romans  sacrificed  to  Anna  Perenna ;  that  they  be- 
gan their  comitia;  that  they  adjudged  their  public 
farms  and  leases ;  that  the  mistresses  served  their 
slaves  at  table,  as  the  masters  did  in  the  Saturnalia  ; 
and  that  the  vestals  renewed  the  sacred  fire.  The 
month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protection 
of  Minerva,  and  always  consisted  of  thirty-one  days. 
The  ancients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  month  of  May. 

The  first  illustration  we  present  this  month  is 
"  Bird'Catching."  This  plate  illustrates  the  English 
method  of  catching  birds  as  it  has  been  taken  from  a 
painting  in  one  of  the  English  galleries.  These  bird- 
catchers  use  a  large  net — some  as  much  as  twelve 
yards  long,  and  about  two  wide ;  they  are  spread 
upon  the  ground  and  decoy-birds  placed  in  small 
cages,  at  short  distances  from  the  net.  The  wild 
birds  being  attracted  to  the  spot,  the  bird-catcher 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  closes  them  in  by  a 
sudden  pull  of  the  strings  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands  at  some  distance  from  the  trap.  There  is  great 
anxiety  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  two 
boys  who  are  watching  the  trap,  while  the  third  boy 
seems  bent  on  some  mischief  to  the  lookers-on. 

The  next  illustration  is  our  usual  fine  colored 
fashion-plate. 


We  also  give  a  handsomely  printed  plate  in  blue 
and  red,  containing  a  fancy  mat,  etc. 

And  another  large  extension  plate  of  Fashions  and 
other  engravings,  thirty-nine  in  number,  a  feature  of 
this  magazine  that  has  given  great  satisfaction, 

A  very  pretty  engraving  of  a  child  rocking  her  doll 
to  sleep. 

Among  our  illustrations  of  fancy  work  will  be 
found  a  new  style  of  tidy,  a  visiting  card  basket, 
crochet  straps,  serviette  ring,  toilet  envelope,  needle- 
book,  bracelet,  dog's  muzzle  in  crochet,  embroidery 
patterns  for  Bretonne  jacket,  and  a  netted  kerchief 
for  the  head. 

The  juvenile  department  is  illustrated  with  some 
useful  work  for  the  little  folks  in  which  they  can 
pass  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

A  cottage  is  also  given  with  the  plan. 

The  reading  matter  we  are  sure  will  give  satis- 
faction. 

We  thank  the  whole  press  of  the  United  States  for 
their  unanimous  verdict  that  Godey's  Lady's  Book 
is  the  best  publication  in  the  world  for  ladies. 

The  Children's  Hour.— We  have  received  from. 
Mr.  Arthur  the  volume  for  1S67  of  this  delightful  pub- 
lication bound.  It  is  a  present  that  can  be  made  to 
a  child,  assured  as  you  may  be  that  it  is  a  pure  gem 
and  a  beautiful  one,  A  copy  of  this  work  should  be 
in  every  family,  and  by  sending  us  one  dollar  the 
whole  twelve  numbers  for  1868  will  be  sent  to  any 
address, 

GuTEKUNST  has  sent  us  some  colored  photographs, 
which,  for  beauty,  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  have  all  the  softness  of  the 
finest  miniatures.  One  of  a  well-known  gentleman 
of  this  city  is  positively  superb.  On  all  sides  Gute- 
kunst  is  pronounced  the  best  photographer  in  the 
city. 

Make  up  Your  Clubs  according  to  the  terms  pub- 
lished on  the  cover.  Remember  that  the  Lady's 
Book  is  the  best  work  for  ladies  published  in  this 
country.  Any  person  with  a  very  little  trouble  can 
get  up  a  club  for  the  Book,  We  have  frequently 
been  so  informed  by  ladies — the  work  is  so  popular. 
Clubs  must  be  for  the  Lady's  Book  alone. 

Postal  Money  Order. — A  money  order  for  any 
amount  from  $1  to  $20  can  be  procured  for  ten  cents, 
and  for  any  sum  between  $20  and  $50  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  full  security  for  its  transmission  guaran- 
teed, By  getting  a  money  order  you  insure  the 
receipt  to  the  publisher  of  the  amount  sent.  When 
remitting,  procure  a  post-office  order  or  a  draft.  If 
you  cannot  procure  either,  send  U.  S,  or  National 
Bank  Notes. 

Good  Soap  is  a  Great  Desideratum,  The  com- 
fort as  well  as  cleanliness  of  the  hands  depends  upon 
it.  To  use  a  bad  article  will  cause  the  hands  to  chap 
and  make  them  rough,  Colgate,  of  New  York,  the 
oldest  soap  manufacturer  in  this  country,  whose  ad- 
vertisement is  in  this  number,  manufactures  the  best 
article  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  use.  He  can  fur- 
nish any  kind  of  known  soap,  and  of  any  perfume, 
besides  the  very  celebrated  honey  and  glycerine. 
Try  it. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  24  cents  a  year, 
payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  in  advance, 
at  the  post-ofllce  where  the  Book  is  received. 

News-dealers  may  receive  their  packages  at  the 
same  rates,  that  is,  2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
magazine,  and  may  pay  separately  for  each  package 
as  received. 
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OUR  MUSICAL.  COLUMN. 

Hollowaifs  Musical  Monthly  for  March.— A  new  and 
excellent  feature  is  introduced  in  this  favorite  peri- 
odical this  month,  viz.,  a  department  of  music  ar- 
ranged for  violin  or  flute  and  piano.  The  piece  given 
in  the  March  number  is  Gungl's  always  admired 
Sounds  from  Home  Waltzes,  arranged  in  an  easy 
manner  for  both  instruments.  We  also  give  a  fine 
operatic  arrangement  from  the  new  comic  opera.  The 
Grand  Duchesse,  which  has  been  the  great  musical 
success  of  the  winter.  The  song  in  the  number  is 
Bishop's  Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,  one  of  the 
prettiest  songs  ever  published.  All  this  music  is  just 
such  as  every  piano  player  is  constantly  purchasing, 
and  every  one,  therefore,  who  has  a  piano  in  the 
house  should  subscribe  for  the  Monthly.  The  terms 
are  but  $4  per  annum,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of 
this  is  given  back  to  the  subscriber  in  a  music  pre- 
mium, as  a  reference  to  the  following  will  show  : — 

Music  free  to  all. — For  every  two  new  subscribers 
to  Holloway's  Musical  Monthly  for  1868,  sent  in  at 
one  time,  we  give  the  liberal  premium  of  Five  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  and  fashionable  sheet  music. 
Piano  players  and  others  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  United  States  should  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  secure  a  fine  lot  of  new  music  at  a 
very  trifling  amount  of  labor,  and  without  any  cost. 
There  is  no  person  but  can  easily  obtain  two  or  more 
subscribers  simply  by  showing  two  or  three  numbers 
to  their  friends.  On  receipt  of  the  two  names  with 
ftie  money  (eight  dollars)  we  will  forward  a  cata- 
logue from  which  to  make  selections.  Sample  copies 
of  the  January,  February,  and  March  numbers,  to 
make  use  of  in  obtaining  subscribers  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  $1,  and  three  red  stamps 
for  postage.  Address  J.  Starr  Holloway,  Publisher 
Musical  Monthly,  Box  Post-Office,  Philadelphia. 

New  Sheet  Music. — C.  M.  Tremaine,  New  York, 
publishes  Rosa  Bell  of  Lindendell,  pretty  song,  illus- 
trated, 40  cents.  Sing  to  Me,  Mother,  by  Bradbury, 
35.  The  Little  White  Cottage,  song  and  chorus,  35. 
The  Young  Moon,  pretty  ballad,  35.  The  Smile 
v/hose  Sweetness  Won  Me,  30.  Only  a  Baby  Small, 
35.  Linger,  O  Gentle  Time,  by  Dempster,  50.  Home, 
Sweet  Home,  to  a  new  melody,  50.  The  Soldier's 
Prayer,  bass  song,  35.  Nearest  and  Dearest,  for 
guitar,  30.  Marrying  a  Princess,  from  the  Grand 
Duchesse,  35. 

Also,  The  Smile,  brilliant  variations  by  Pape,  15 
pages,  $1  25.  Whispering  Hope,  morceau  elegante, 
Hoffman,  75.  Do  not  Heed  Her  Warning,  variations, 
Russell,  50.  Romeo  and  Juliette,  from  Gounod's 
new  Opera,  50.  La  Premier  Fleur,  Valse,  50.  La 
Belle  Danseuse,  Mazourka,  40.  Radiant  Waltzes. 
very  pretty,  50.  Marche  de  Sabre,  from  the  Grand 
Duchesse,  35.     Lightning  Polka,  Pease,  50. 

Also,  a  new  and  pretty  collection  for  little  folks, 
easily  arranged,  viz.,  Mabel  Waltzes,  2  numbers. 
Guards  Waltzes,  2  numbers,  Hilda  Waltzes,  2  num- 
bers, Five  o'clock  Rondo,  You.  Naughty  Girl's  Galop, 
Meet  Me  in  the  Lane  Schottische,  Pretty  Little 
Sarah  Schottische,  Sparkling  Polka,  Norma,  Der 
Freyschutz,  Martha,  Trab  Trab  Galop,  Sword  March 
from  the  Grand  Duchesse,  Swinging  Schottische, 
King  Pippin  Polka,  and  Evangeline  March.  These 
are  all  good  pieces.    Price  20  cents  each. 

Just  published,  Spencer's  Cradle  Song  (without 
words)  beautifully  illustrated,  50.  Pickwick  Polka, 
with  splendid  portrait  of  Dickens,  40.  Surf  Galop, 
fine  dancing  piece,  35.  An  Alpine  Farewell,  very 
pretty  nocturne,  30.  Teachers  of  music,  schools, 
etc.,  supplied  with  any  music  published,  at  the  regu- 
lar discount.  All  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
us.    Catalogues  gratis.    Address  as  above, 

J.  Stakr  Holloway. 


Great  American  Tea  Company.— The  principle 
upon  which  this  enterprising  company  was  started 
was  to  import  direct  from  China  and  Japan,  and  in 
immense  quantities,  all  the  teas  they  otftered  for 
sale.  By  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  various 
commissions  and  other  expenses  which  increase  the 
price  of  teas  obtained  by  consumers  by  the  ordinary 
method,  through  the  hands  of  seven  or  eight  different 
grades  of  speculators  in  the  article — between  the 
tea-plantation  and  the  teapot — and  by  the  immensity 
of  their  purchases  of  whole  cargoes,  consigned 
directly  to  them,  this  useful  company  are  enabled 
to  supply  the  public,  not  only  with  unadulterated 
teas  of  the  best  brands,  but  at  much  lower  rates 
than  was  formerly  possible.  That  the  people  recog- 
nize this  truth  may  be  easily  seen,  by  a  visit  to  the 
crowded  trade  mart  of  the  company,  31  and  33  Vesey 
Street,  corner  of  Church.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  often 
the  amount  of  saving  resulting  from  purchasing  the 
fine,  fresh  teas  imported  by  the  Great  American  Tea 
Company. — Commercial  Pathfinder,  N.  Y.  City. 


Mr.  Godey  :  I  am  the  eldest  of  twelve  children,  the 
sixth  of  Avhom  to-day  passes  his  fiftieth  birthday.  A 
few  years  ago  I  proposed  that,  as  the  married  bro- 
thers and  sisters  could,  according  to  custom,  have  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  time  celebrating  their  sugar, 
paper,  wooden,  earthen,  tin,  China,  silver,  and  golden 
weddings ;  those  who  were  single,  should  enliven 
themselves  and  be  enlivened  by  celebrating  their 
birthdays  in  a  similar  manner,  commencing  the  sugar 
at  eighteen  years  of  age.  Several  lively  birthdays 
have  passed  in  our  family  since  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  and  great  has  been  the  searching  for  suitable 
golden  presents^  resulting  not  only  in  choosing  the 
pure  gold  in  plain  and  simple  forms,  but  books  with 
golden  titles,  as  "The  Golden  Legend,"  etc.  If  you 
think,  as  I  do,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  may 
throw  a  little  liveliness  and  appreciation  into  some 
lonely  lives,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  above 
sentiments  public  in  any  form  you  may  prefer. 

Your  friend,  R.  D.  G. 


We  are  constantly  receiving  complaints  from  sub- 
scribers about  borrowers.  They  say  their  neighbors 
subscribe  to  a  cheap  magazine,  and  then  propose  to 
exchange  for  reading  with  the  Lady's  Book.  This 
is  simply  a  genteel  swindle. 

Singular  Epitaphs. — In  Bothwell  Churchyard, 
England,  there  is  a  singular  epitaph  on  a  black- 
smith : — 

"  My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  reclin'd, 
My  bellows  too,  have  lost  their  wind, 
My  fire  's  extinct,  my  forge  decay'd, 
My  vice  is  in  the  dust  all  laid  ; 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone. 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done, 
My  fire-dried  cori)se  lies  here  at  rest. 
My  soul,  smoke  like,  soars  to  be  blest." 

There  is  a  singular  inscription  in  Enfield  Church- 
yard, England,  on  the  tomb  of  John  White,  who 
was  surveyor  to  the  New  River  Company  : — 

"  Here  lies  John  White,  who  day  by  day 
On  river  works  did  use  much  clay. 
Is  now  himself  turning  that  way. 
If  not  to  clay,  yet  dust  will  come. 
Which  to  preserve  takes  little  room. 
Although  inclosed  in  this  great  tomb." 

Epitaph  in  a  churchyard  near  Salisbury,  England : — 

"On  Richard  Button,  Esq. 

•'Oh  !  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and  ye  celestial  Poles  : 

Are  graves  then  dwindled  into  Button  Holes'?" 

"  Which  is  the  deepest,  the  longest,  the  broadest, 
and  the  smallest  grave  in  this  churchyard!"  said 
a  pedestrian  to  his  companion,  while  meditating 
among  the  tombs  at  Esher. 

"  Why,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  that  in  which  Miles  But- 
ton  is  buried  ;  for  it  is  iNIiles  below  the  sod,  IMilos  in 
length,  Miles  in  breadth,  and  yet  after  all  it  is  but 
a  Button  Hole." 
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A  Few  Words  about  the  Greek.— With  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  lady  readers  may  feel  interested  in 
the  history  of  a  bird  which  supplies  them  with  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  chaste  materials  for  dress 
decoration  which  has  for  many  years  been  fashiona- 
ble, we  have  selected  an  article  which  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  Grebe  : — 

"  It  is  a  web-footed  bird,  inhabiting  low  marshy 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  lakes,  where  it 
feeds  on  water-insects,  moUusks,  and  small  fish, 
varied  with  such  vegetable  diet  as  the  water  may 
P'oduce,  There  are  many  kinds  of  grebe,  for^the 
most  part  commoner  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  America,  than  they  are  in  the  British 
Iriles.  These  are  the  crested  grebe  {Podiceps  crista- 
tus),  the  tufted  grebe  (P.  cornatus),  and  the  eared 
grebe  (P.  auritus),  all  bearing  much  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  but  marked  about  the  head 
with  very  distinct  characteristics  of  the  species.  It 
is  probable  that  the  feather  trimming  sold  for  dress 
is  obtained  from  some  of  these  foreign  kinds,  as  the 
little  grebe  or  dabchick  (P.  minor),  the  most  common 
of  our  native  grebes,  is,  Ave  imagine,  too  small  to 
supply  the  large  demand  there  now  is  for  grebe 
feathers.  The  brown  plumage  which  blends  so  softly 
with  silvery  white  in  the  grebe  skin,  is  from  this 
bird's  neck,  head,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  the 
belly  and  breast  being  of  pure  white.  Our  dabchick 
is  a  lovely  and  most  interesting  little  creature,  by 
far  the  smallest  of  its  kind.  She  is  a  careful  mother, 
hiding  her  eggs  (which  are  white,  and  five  or  six  in 
number)  with  grass  and  reeds  whenever  she  leaves 
the  nest. 

"The  little  grebe  has  no  dislike  to  the  haunts  of 
man,  and  is  easily  tamed ;  for  this  reason  it  is  a 
very  desirable  occupant  of  ornamental  ponds  and 
lakes,  Avhere  it  may  be  made  as  familiar  as  a  domes- 
tic fowl.  One  of  these  birds  was  kept  many  years 
since  at  a  scientific  institution  in  England  ;  here,  in 
a  large  tank,  the  little  creature  used  to  amuse  the 
visitors,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  crowds  of  persons 
attracted  by  its  pretty  gambols.  The  grebe  is  more 
interesting  as  a  pet  than  are  the  generality  of  orna- 
mental water-fowl  which  float  about  almost  motion- 
less on  the  glassy  water,  simply  gaining  our  admi- 
ration by  swimming  in  a  stately  manner  to  the  bank 
for  their  daily  food.  Not  so  the  dabchick,  which  is 
a  droll  little  fellow,  constantly,  and  one  could  almost 
fancy  purposely,  amusing  one  with  its  games  at  hide 
and  seek,  darting  under  water  with  strange  rapidity, 
and  often  remaining  so  long  out  of  sight  that  one 
almost  fears  the  little  rogue  may  have  disappeared 
altogether,  when  it  pops  up  again  with  a  saucy  look, 
as  much  as  to  say,  '  Here  we  are  again.'  The  little 
grebe  likes  for  its  home  a  pretty  water  garden,  with 
shady  banks,  reeds,  water  lilies,  ranunculee,  pond- 
plantain,  and  such  like.  Should  an  island  be  in  the 
pond,  our  pets  would  doubtless  soon  be  tempted  to 
establish  a  colony  of  grebes  on  our  park,  lake,  or 
even  so  near  our  dwelling  as  the  ornamental  garden 
pond." 


Why  Ladies  Shoitld  Read  Newspapers.— The 
Albany  Times  says  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  educating 
a  young  lady  to  keep  her  time  and  attention  devoted 
to"  only  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  day.  If  you 
would'  qualify  her  for  conversation,  you  must  give 
her  something  to  talk  about,  give  her  education  with 
the  actual  world  and  its  transpiring  events.  Urge 
her  to  read  newspapers  and  become  familiar  with 
the  present  character  and  improvement  of  our  race. 
History  is  of  some  importance  ;  but  the  past  world  is 
dead — we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Our  thoughts 
and  our  concerns  should  be  for  the  ijresent  world,  to 
know  what  it  is  and  improve  the  condition  of  it. 
Let  her  have  an  intelligent  opinion,  and  be  able 
to  sustain  intelligent  conversation  concerning  the 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  our 
times.  Let  the  gilded  annuals  and  poems  on  the  cen- 
tre-table be  kept  part  of  the  time  covered  with 
weekly  and  daily  journals.  Let  the  whole  family, 
men,  women,  and  children,  read  the  newspapers. 


Instruct  your  son  well  yourself,  or  others  will 
instruct  him  ill  for  you.  No  child  goes  altogether 
untaught — send  him  to  the  school  of  wisdom,  or  he 
will  go  himself  to  the  rival  academy  kept  by  the  lady 
with  the  cap  and  bells.  There  is  always  teaching 
going  on  of  some  sort,  just  as  in  fields  vegetation  is 
nevex  idle. 


"The  Proof-Sheet."  —  We  have  received  the 
January  number  of  this  periodical  from  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Collins  &  M'Leester,  705  Jayne  Street, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  ably  edited  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Mun- 
day,  who  displays  rare  abilities  in  his  task.  This 
periodical  contains  an  amount  of  information  that 
will  be  of  great  service  to  printers  and  publishers 
throughout  the  country.  The  present  number  has  a 
supplement  of  two  valuable  tables— one  giving  the 
quantity  of  paper  required  to  print  a  job  of  from  50 
to  10,000  copies ;  the  other  a  table  of  signatures. 
These  can  be  cut  ai)art  and  hung  up  in  the  office. 
Messrs.  Collins  &,  M'Leester  are  prepared  to  furnish 
everything  necessary  for  the  completing  a  first-class 
printing-office.  Their  able  superintendent,  Mr.  Mun- 
day,  being  a  practical  printer,  is  fully  competent  to 
give  all  information  to  those  who  may  favor  them 
with  a  call. 

America  no  Place  for  Fools.— In  a  lecture 
lately  delivered  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  James  Howard,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
implements,  of  Bedford,  England,  made  the  following 
pointed  remarks  concerning  his  experiences  in  a 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States  : — 

"He  said  he  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  happiness,  prosperity,  energy,  intelligence,  and 
self-government  of  the  American  people.  He  won- 
•dered  that  so  many  people  are  willing  to  remain  in 
the  Old  World,  without  a  chance  to  rise,  with  hardly 
a  chance  to  exist.  If  the  United  States  were  crowded 
as  England  is,  the  population  would  be  nearly  a 
thousand  millions.  In  reply,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  thought  large  and  opulent  English 
farmers  would  do  well  to  send  out  their  sons  to 
America,  he  remarked  that  one  of  the  first  memo- 
randa which  he  made  in  his  diary  after  seeing  the 
United  States  was,  that  it  was  no  use  to  send  a  fool  to 
America.''^    Mr.  Howard  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Why  the  Empress  of  Austria  did  not  return  the 
visit  of  the  Empress  of  the  French.  The  latter  was 
deficient  in  etiquette. 

"  The  manner  in  v/hich  kings  and  queens  meet 
each  other  was  curiously  illustrated  at  the  imperial 
meeting  at  Salsburg.  Napoleon  kissed  the  gloved 
hand  of  the  Austrian  Empress,  but  Francis  Joseph 
simply  gave  Eugenie's  hand  a  formal  touch  with  his 
own.  Before  the  Imperial  party  had  spent  the  first 
half  hour  together,  other  details  occurred  which 
have  all  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  gossips  of 
the  court.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  toilet 
worn  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  of  the  most  ap- 
proved and  fashionable  make,  half  mourning  of  the 
most  delicate  tint  of  gray,  ornamented  with  jet,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Maximilian — a 
visiting  morning  costume,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
hour — a  short  petticoat,  reaching  just  below  the 
ankle,  surmounted  by  a  shorter  one  of  the  same 
material ;  half-high  tight-fitting  boots  of  lilac  kid, 
with  sparkling  jet  tassels,  and  a  long  cane  in  her 
hand,  according  to  the  fashion  adopted  at  the  French 
Court  on  all  occasions  of  travelling  or  villegiatura. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  wearer  was  charming,  light 
and  stylish  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  wore  long  sweeping 
skirts,  with  a  total  absence  of  all  ornament.  A  rich 
veil  of  black  lace,  artistically  arranged,  with  a  cor- 
net  of  jet,  fell  from  the  small  bonnet  over  the  neck 
and  on  either  side  of  the  face— the  whole  toilet,  by 
its  severe  simplicity,  aff'ording  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  her  Imperial  visitor.  But  just  as  she  was 
entering  the  carriage,  where  the  Empress  Eugenie 
was  already  seated,  his  Majesty,  Francis  Joseph, 
touched  her  wrist  and  exclaimed  rather  abruptly  : 
'Take  care,  madam,  your  feet  are  visible.'  The 
words  happening  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  Imperial 
lady  to  whom  they  were  not  addressed,  caused  her 
to  color  slightly  ;  but,  of  course,  no  other  outward 
sign  of  comprehension  of  their  meaning  was  made 
manifest. 

What  sort  of  a  throat  is  the  best  for  a  singer  to 
reach  the  high  note^  with?    A  soar  throat. 
When  is  a  lawyer  strongest  ]    When  he  is  fee-blest. 
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Drscripttox  op  titu  PaTvAIS  Rovai.,  the  residence 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  by  a  Paris  correspondent: — 

"  The  other  day  I  found  myself  with  a  party  of  for- 
eigners within  the  Palais  Royal,  whose  doors  have 
been  long  closed  to  the  public.  As  we  passed  through 
the  salons  and  galleries,  the  events  of  history  rose  up 
before  us  like  spectres  evoked  by  the  sound  of  our 
footste])s.  What/tVcs,  what  revolutions,  what  death 
scenes,  the  old  Palais-Cardinal  has  witnessed ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  history,  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  an  historical  monument^  but  will 
I)reserve  to  the  last  its  reputation  of  a  temple  of 
pleasure.  History  has  passed  through  it  a  hundred 
times,  but  has  never  sat  down  within  its  precincts — 
perhaps  because  no  one  ever  offered  it  a  chair. 

"The  palace  and  its  inner  garden,  surrounded  by 
rows  of  shops  under  colonnades,  what  a  story  they 
have  to  tell !  All  the  Paris  of  Balzac  is  concentrated 
in  the  life  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Nearly  all  the  actors 
in  his  comedie  humaine  have  one  day  or  other  crossed 
that  strange  stage,  lighted  by  all  the  passions,  where 
all  Europe  has  passed — where  a  great  crowd,  laugh- 
ing, screaming,  and  panting  in  its  brilliance  and 
wretchedness,  has  come  and  gone. 

"The  Restoration  was  one  of  the  brightest  mo- 
ments of  the  Palais  Royal ;  all  Paris  met,  talked, 
lounged,  and  played  there ;  it  was  what  the  boule- 
vard is  now — more  still,  for  the  boulevard  is  but  a 
street,  while  the  inclosed  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal 
was  a  salon,  A  writer  of  the  time  calls  it  a  sejour 
enchants,  and  adds  that  if  a  young  man,  possessed  of 
twenty  summers  and  an  income  of  50,000  francs,  were 
there,  he  could  desire  nothing  more. 

"I  doubt  whether  the  young  man  would  be  as 
happy  nowadays  ;  but  the  interior  of  the  palace,  after 
its  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  is  most  charming 
again,  and  full  of  artistic  beauties.  A  gallery,  deco- 
rated in  the  Pompeian  style,  and  containing  an 
excellent  collection  of  ancient  pictures,  leads  into 
Prince  Napoleon's  beautiful  study,  and  to  a  little 
sanctuary,  wherein  are  six  splendid  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  surrounded  by  the  simple  blue-covered  furni- 
ture which  once  stood  in  the  room  where  he  Avas 
born.  The  first  bust  shoAvs  the  beautiful  young  face 
of  the  scholar  at  Brienne  ;  next,  the  energetic  head 
of  the  young  man,  in  revolutionary  dress  ;  then  the 

feneral ;  the  emperor,  crowned  with  laurels  ;  farther, 
he  exile  at  Elba  ;  then  the  prisoner  at  St.  Helena  ; 
and  on  a  cushion  the  mask  of  the  dead  man's  face. 
The  man's  whole  history  is  written  in  these  marbles. 
Next  is  a  delightful  summer  salon,  adorned  with 
four  landscapes,  painted  by  our  best-loved  modern 
artists,  and  bright  and  sunny  as  the  room.  I  should 
keep  you  hours  if  I  were  to  linger  amidst  the  luxury 
and  treasures  of  all  the  rooms,  the  curiosities  and 
gems  in  the  Venetian  cabinets,  the  panoplies  of  arms, 
and  the  boudoir  of  the  Princesse  overlooking  a  hang- 
ing garden  on  the  roof  of  the  public  gallery  below. 
We  will  only  pause  to  look  upon  Clesinger's  exqui- 
site busts  of  Rachel  as  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  the 
marvellous  forehead  and  the  firm  exquisite  lines  of 
the  mouth  so  tell  the  intense  passion  of  Tragedy, 
that  I  scarcely  recognized  her  smiling  under  her 
wreath  of  flowers ;  and  I  am  told  that  it  was  only  in 
intimacy  that  the  sunny  side  of  her  character  shone 
out  and  could  be  appreciated.  A  gentleman  asked 
an  old  servant  in  attendance  in  which  room  Riche- 
lieu had  died,  and  which  was  the  boudoir  where  the 
Regent  fell,  struck  with  apoplexy,  '  Richelieu  1  The 
Regent]'  repeated  the  white-haired  domestic;  'I 
have  been  thirty-four  years  in  this  palace,  and  have 
never  heard  of  ces  messieurs.'  We  left  the  old  man 
in  his  happy  ignorance. 

"  Onreadingtheotherday  of  Ingres,  the  old  painter 
and  much-loved  master  who  has  just  passed  from 
among  us,  I  met  with  a  characteristic  anecdote — an 
incident  wherein  originated  the  friendship  between 
him  and  Auber  which  was  to  bind  them  in  close  inti- 
macy for  sixty-two  years.  Auber  had  recomposed 
the  old  opera  of  'Julie,'  and  while  assisting  at  the 
rehearsal  of  his  work  he  perceived  a  first  violin  in 
the  orchestra  whose  bow  was  wandering  absently 
over  the  strings,  while  the  musician  was  intently 
contemplating  the  actress  who  was  filling  the  part 
of  .Tulie.  Auber  approached  him  and  said,  timidly : 
*  Monsieur,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  follow  the 
music?    You  are  not  quite  in  time.' 

" '  That  is  very  possible,  monsieur.  But  look,  I  beg 
of  you,  at  that  young  actress.  What  a  perfect  pro- 
file ;  what  graceful  symmetry  of  form  !  The  pciinter 
Is  stronger  in  me  tlian  the  musician,  and  when  an 


exquisite  model  comes  before  my  eyes,  my  admira- 
tion bursts  out  and  deafens  me.' 

"  The  first  violin  was  Ingres.  In  after  years,  when 
the  painter  triumphed  and  was  celebrated,  he  still 
kej)t  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  the  musician,  and  was 
often  prouder  of  his  violin  playing  than  of  his  great- 
est works.  E.  DE  *  *  *  " 

The  Greek  Bed. — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
form  of  bedstead,  from  the  four  poster  to  the  French, 
which  may  not  be  found  described  by  writers  or  re- 
presented in  works  of  art.  Ulysses  manufactured  one 
for  himself  of  olive  wood  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory. 
The  bed  rested  sometimes  on  boards  laid  across  the 
frame,  on  thongs  of  ox  hide  stretched  over  one 
another,  or  on  a  netting  of  cord.  Plato  speaks  of 
bedsteads  made  of  solid  silver ;  Athenseus  describes 
them  as  made  of  ivory  and  embossed  with  beautifvilly 
wrought  figures ;  and  Lucian  has  them  veneered 
with  Indian  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  gold.  In  Thes- 
saly  beds  were  stufffed  with  fine  grass.  According  to 
Athenseus,  effeminate  gentlemen  sometimes  slept  on 
beds  of  sponge.  Fashionable  people  in  Athens  slept 
under  coverlets  of  dressed  peacock  skins,  with  the 
feathers  on.  Clearchus,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
sleep,  describes  the  bed  of  a  Paphian  prince  in  such 
a  way  that  one  can  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open  while 
reading  of  it.  "  Over  the  soft  mattresses,  supported 
by  a  silver-footed  bedstead,  was  flung  a  short  grained 
Sardinian  carpet  of  the  most  expensive  kind.  A 
coverlet  of  downy  texture  succeeded,  and  upon  this 
was  cast  a  costly  counterpane  of  Amorginiau  pur- 
ple. Cushions  variegated  with  the  richest  purple 
supported  his  head,  while  two  soft  Dorian  pillows 
of  pale  pink  gently  raised  his  feet." 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  introduced  by 
the  Greeks  into  the  art  of  sleeping  was  the  practice 
of  undressing  before  going  to  bed — a  thing  unheard 
of  until  hit  upon  by  their  inventive  genius.  Bed- 
coverings  were  often  perfumed  with  fragrant  es- 
sences from  the  East.  Counterpanes  were  not  only 
perfumed,  but  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals 
and  men.  The  luxury  of  laziness  was  celebrated  by 
Ephippus : — 

"  How  I  delight 

To  roll  upon  the  dainty  coverlets 

Breathing  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  steeped 

In  tears  of  myrrh  !" 

Theocritus  speaks  of 

"  Carpets  of  purple,  softer  far  than  sleep, 
Woven  in  Milesian  looms." 


Very  True. — Young  men  and  young  women  are 
not  content  that  they  should  begin  as  their  fathers 
and  mothers  began  before  them,  with  a  limited  in- 
come, and  a  power  of  restraining  their  wants,  so  as  to 
suit  their  necessary  expenditure  to  the  money  they 
have  to  lay  out.  They  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
homes  of  their  parents  to  enjoy  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries which  were  the  accumulated  result  of  the  gath- 
erings of  years ;  and  they  appear  to  expect  that, 
Avhen  they  start  for  themselves  in  business  of  their 
own,  they  should  be  surrounded  by  all  the  good 
things  that  they  have  had  before — in  fact,  that  they 
should  set  out  from  the  point  to  which  their  seniors 
have  attained  through  lapse  of  time  and  long-con- 
tinued careful  management. 

In  some  countries  it  is  an  act  of  reverence  to  Avear 
nothing  on  the  head.  Our  ladies  are  becoming  very 
reverential. 

Registered  Letters.  We  again  proclaim  that 
we  are  not  responsible  for  losses,  even  Avhen  an  affida- 
vit is  sent,  for  money  sent  in  registered  letters.  All 
the  losses  that  have  occurred  this  season  have  been 
from  letters  that  were  registered.  Is  it  not  plain 
enough  ?  You  say  at  once  to  a  post-offlce  thief,  there 
is  money  in  this  letter.  For  the  tAventy  cents  you 
pay,  a  draft  could  be  procured  that  would  be  per- 
fectly safe.  No  person  has  as  yet  ever  received  the 
money  lost  in  a  registered  letter.  Many  persons 
suppose  that  the  department  is  responsible,  but  they 
are  not. 

One  of  the  gardners  to  the  Queen,  in  London,  it 
has  been  discovered,  has  brought  up  five  cliildren, 
on  a  salary  of  less  than  $3  a  Aveek.  The  fact  is  con- 
sidered creditable  only  to  the  gardener. 
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SOME  HINTS. 

In  remitting,  try  to  procure  a  draft,  and  don't  fail 
to  indorse  it ;  or  a  Post-office  order. 

Address  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  That  is 
sufficient. 

If  a  lady  is  the  writer,  always  prefix  Mrs.  or  Miss 
to  her  signature,  that  we  may  know  how  to  address 
a  reply. 

Town,  County,  and  State,  always  in  your  letter. 

If  you  want  your  book  sent  to  another  post-offlce, 
state  to  what  office  it  is  sent  to  at  the  time  you  write. 

When  a  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  is  not  re- 
ceived, write  at  once  for  it ;  don't  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

When  inclosing  money,  do  not  trust  to  the  sealing 
matter  on  an  envelope,  but  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 

Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Editress.  Address 
"  Fashion  Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia." 

When  you  send  money  for  any  other  publication, 
we  pay  it  over  to  the  publisher,  and  there  our  re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We  can  always  supply  numbers  for  back  years. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number  of 
the  year. 

Let  the  names  of  the  subscribers  and  your  own 
signature  be  written  so  that  they  can  be  easily  made 
out. 

Leeches  as  Clerks  of  the  Weatheu. — **  Ts  it 
going  to  be  a  fine  day"?"  is  a  question  whicli,  at  this 
season  of  out-door  enjoyment,  is  frequently  upon  our 
lips.  If  we  have  made  arrangements  for  a  picnic, 
or  for  a  no  less  enjoyable  ramble  in  search  of  wild 
flowers  or  insects,  it  is^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un- 
satisfactory, when  our  first  morning  peep  out  of  the 
window  is  met  by  a  dull  sky  or  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds.  If  it  rained  we  should  feel  disappointed,  but 
the  uncertainty  is  even  more  trying.  Now,  in  such 
cases,  we  doubtless  feel  how  useful  would  be  the  in- 
formation obtainable  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
office,  did  that  functionary  exist ;  but,  as  that  source 
of  weather-knowledge  is  denied  us,  we  must  look 
around  and  see  if  Nature,  the  truest  Lady  Bountiful 
extant,  has  not  in  some  measure  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. As  usual,  we  find  provided  for  us  the  very 
things  we  require  ;  and  these  little  leeches,  sluggish 
though  they  seem  now,  are  Clerks  of  the  Weather  in 

food  sooth.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  observing 
heir  predictions  is  very  simple  ;  it  consists  of  a  glass 
jar,  with  stones  and  a  shell  or  two  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  few  sprays  of  Anacharis ;  the  water  must  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  vessel  by  at  least  two  inches.  A  tight- 
fitting  wirework  cover  must  be  placed  over  the  top, 
as  the  leeches  soon  escape,  especially  in  stormy  wea- 
ther. The  water  should  be  changed  once  in  ten  days 
during  the  summer;  and  once  in  three  weeks  during 
the  winter.  As  a  rule,  during  fine  and  wet  weather, 
the  leeches  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When 
a  change  is  slowly  approaching,  they  move  upwards, 
twenty-four  hours,  or  at  times  thirty-six  hours,  in 
advance  of  it.  AVhen  a  storm  is  rapidly  approaching, 
the  leeches  become  very  restless,  and  rise  quickly ; 
while  before  a  thunder-storm  they  pass  entirely  out 
of  the  water.  When  tlie  change  occurs,  they  become 
still,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  rise  again  or  keep  above  the 
water,  length  or  violence  of  storm  is  indicated.  If 
the  leeches  rise  during  a  continuance  of  east  wind, 
wind  rather  than  rain  is  to  be  expected.  When  a 
storm  comes  direct  from  a  distance,  we  shall  observe 
the  raj)id  rising  and  restlessness  alluded  to  above  ; 
but  much  shorter  notice — from  four  to  six  hours — 
will  be  given.  When  heavy  rain  or  high  wind  is  to 
be  expected,  tlie  leeches  are  also  restless  and  keep 
out  of  the  water,  but  their  movements  are  much  less 
rapid.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  vessel  in  a  tempe- 
rature as  even  as  possible.  When  the  temperature 
falls  below  48  degrees,  the  leeches  cease  to  indicate 
any  change;  they  become  quite  torpid,  or,  in  other 
words,  hybernate  pro  tern.  In  a  small  jar,  at  a  tem- 
perature above  75  degrees,  the  excessive  heat  may 
cause  them  to  rise  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  quiet. 

Advertisements. — Persons  wishing  information 
about  any  of  the  articles  advertised  in  our  Book 
must  address  the  advertiser. 


Punch  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  machinery 
used  to  produce  a  conundrum.  The  party  is  sup- 
posed to  be  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  dinner. 

Bold  Somebody  (during  an  awkward  silence).  Have 
you  (to  Young  Lady)  have  you  ever  read  Hiawatha  ? 

Young  Lady  (timidly  feeling  that  something  or 
other  depends  upon  her  reply).  Yes.  (Fearing  she 
may  be  called  upon  for  a  quotation,  adds) :  But 
'twas  a  long  time  ago. 

Bold  Somebody  (leading  up  to  his  joke,  gently). 
The  name  of  the  heroine  was,  as  you  remember, 
Minnie-haha,  the  laughing  water. 

Young  Lady  (not  liking  to  commit  herself).    Well — 

Bold  Somebody  (observing  that  his  conversation 
attracts  general  attention).  I  dare  say  she  was 
called  by  her  savage  intimates,  Minnie. 

(A  few  people  tittered,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !) 

Bold  Somebody.  Well,  if  a  cannibal  had  eaten  this 
heroine  (every  one  listening),  why  would  he  be  like 
a  small  portrait? 

Young  Lady  (repeating).    If  a  cannibal  had— what  ? 

Bold  Somebody  (says  it  again). 

Young  Lady.    Ah  yes  !    Is  it  a  riddle? 

Bold  Somebody  (pleasantly).    Yes. 

Various  People  (pretending  to  have  thought  over 
it,  and  wondering  when  dinner  will  be  ready).  I 
don't  know. 

Lady  of  the  House  (politely).  What  is  the  answer, 
Mr.  Somebody  1 

Bold  Somebody  (repeating  the  point).  He  would 
be  like  a  small  portrait,  because  he  'd  be  a  Minnie 
chewer. 

(Curious  sensation  felt  by  everybody).  Bold  some- 
body smiles  at  his  boots. 

ENTER  SERVANT. 

Servant  (very  distinctly).    Dinner  mum. 
Relief  of  guests.    Exit  omnes. 

Model  Speech  which  may  be  found  useful : — 
A  Bridegroom^s  Speech — "  The  Health  of  the  Bride- 
groom and  Bride. ^^ 

My  Friends  :  Of  myself  at  this  most  mystic  hour 
I  will  say  nothing.  No;  but  I  will  thank  you  for 
my  wife.  Wife  !  Blissful  monosyllable  !  A  blended 
harmony  of  all  earth's  music!  Wife  that  calls  up, 
as  with  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  homestead  and  the 
hearts;  the  kettle  singing,  rejoicingly  singing,  on 
the  bar,  and  the  cat  sleeping,  profoundly  sleeping, 
on  the  rug ;  a  word  that  intensifies  so  many  mean- 
ings !  The  call  of  butcher,  and  baker,  and  milk  below, 
and  a  quarter's  rent,  and  water-rate,  and  the  taxes. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I  only  glance  at  the 
Avedding  ring  on  my  wife's  finger — that  ring  and 
that  finger  which  it  has  been  the  summit  of  my  bliss 
this  morning  to  bring  together,  when  I  look  upon 
that  simple  bit  of  golden  wire,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  "I  have  put  a 
girdle  round  about  the  world  ;"  a  world  of  beauty 
and  truth,  of  constancy  and  love.  When  I  look  at 
that  ring — and  how  can  I  help  looking  at  it  ? — does 
not  its  brightness  fascinate  and  chain  me?  Yes,  I 
will  repeat  it — I  am  proud  to  repeat — chain  mel 
When  I  look  at  that  ring,  am  I  not  reminded  of  the 
circle  of  domestic  duties,  a  circle  even  and  complete 
and  without  a  flaw  ;  a  circle  harmoniovis  with  golde.n 
utterance  ;  a  circle  of  purity  without  alloy  ;  a  never- 
ending  still  beginning  round  of  earthly  happiness? 
My  friends,  when  the  honeymoon  is  over — not  that 
it  ever  will  be  over  with  my  own — own — {here  give 
the  bride^s  names,  Arabella  or  Dorcas,  as  the  name  may 
be) — and  myself  (for  we  propose  to  enjoy  twelve 
honeymoons  every  year  of  our  lives) ;  when  I  enter 
my  house — and  here  let  us  return  due  thanks  to  my 
honored  father-in-law  who  has  furnished  that  unpre- 
tending mansion  with  equal  taste  and  liberality, 
though  he  will  forgive  me  in  this  confiding  hour, 
when  the  heart  swells  and  the  tongue  will  speak,  if 
I  jocosely  observe  to  him  that  the  house  has  a  wine- 
cellar,  and  that  his  taste  in  tawny  port  is  unexcep- 
tionable ;  when,  I  say,  I  enter  my  house,  and  for  the 
first  time  sinking  in  my  arm-chair,  place  my  slippered 
feet  upon  my  rug — that  rug  worked  by  certain  hands 
with  lieart's  ease  and  roses — I  shall  say  to  myself, 
here  is  my  paradise  and  here  {here  look  at  the  bride 
very  passionately)  and  here  my  Eve. 

A  TAX  on  babies  is  the  newest  thing  that  the 
Turkish  ministers  have  devised.  Mothers'  feelings 
on  this  question,  if  canvassed,  would  not  be  coflipli- 
mentary  to  tlie  Sultan. 
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Peculiarities  of  Authors.— Homer,  it  is  said, 
had  such  an  aversion  to  natural  music,  that  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  along  the  banks 
of  a  murmuring  brook  ;  nevertheless,  he  sang  his 
own  ballads,  though  not  in  the  character  of  a  men- 
dicant, as  recorded  by  Zoilus. 

Virgil  was  so  fond  of  salt  that  he  seldom  went 
without  a  box-full  in  his  pocket,  which  he  made  use 
of  from  time  to  time  as  men  of  the  present  day  use 
tobacco. 

Handel  was  such  a  miser  that  at  the  very  time  he 
was  in  receipt  of  £bO  a  night  from  the  Opera  he  was 
frequently  known  to  wear  a  shirt  for  a  month  to 
save  the  expense  of  washing. 

Samuel  Kogers  was  an  inveterate  punster,  albeit 
from  his  poetry  one  might  suppose  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  gravest  men  in  Christendom.  He 
liad  one  peculiarity  that  distinguislied  him  from  all 
poets,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  viz.,  X300,000. 

Young  wrote  his  "  Night  Thoughts"  with  a  skull 
and  a  candle  in  it  before  him.  His  own  skull  was 
luckily  in  the  room,  or  very  little  aid  would  have 
been  yielded  by  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  Dryden  always  cupped  and  phy- 
sicked previous  to  a  grand  effort  at  tragedy. 

Bembo  had  a  desk  with  forty  divisions,  through 
which  his  sonnets  passed  in  succession  before  they 
were  published,  and  at  each  transition  they  received 
correction. 

Milton  used  to  sit  leaning  back  obliquely  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of  it. 
He  ifrequently  composed  lying  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  when  he  could  not  sleep,  and  lay.  awake 
whole  nights,  not  one  verse  could  he  make.  At 
other  times  his  unpremeditated  lines  flowed  easily 
with  a  certain  impetus ;  then,  whatever  the  hour, 
he  rang  for  his  daughter  to  commit  them  to  paper. 
He  would  sometimes  dictate  forty  lines  in  a  breath, 
and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  number.  These 
may  appear  trifles,  but  such  trifles  assume  a  sort  ox 
greatness  when  related  of  what  is  great. 


Supposed  Charms  against  Evil.  —  Amongst 
other  charms  against  evil  may  be  named  that  of  our 
ancestors,  Avho,  when  eating  eggs,  were  careful  to 
break  the  shells,  lest  the  witches  should  use  them 
to  their  disadvantage.  We  do  the  same  for  a  similar 
reason ;  it  is  accounted  unlucky  to  leave  them  whole. 
They  avoided  cutting  their  nails  on  Friday,  because 
bad  luck  would  follow ;  but  we  have  improved  upon 
their  practice,  and  lay  down  the  whole  theory  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Cut  your  nails  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  : 
Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  health  ; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday,  cut  them  for  wealth ; 
Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  woe ; 
Cut  them  on  Saturday,  a  journey  you  '11  go; 
Cut  them  on  Sundav,  you  '11  cut  them  for  evil, 
For  all  the  next  week  you  '11  be  ruled  by  the  devil." 

Most  grandmothers  will  exclaim  "God  bless  you!" 
when  they  hear  a  child  sneeze,  and  they  sum  up  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  with  the  following  lines, 
which  used  to  delight  the  writer  in  days  of  his  child- 
hood : — 

**  Sneeze  on  a  Monday,  you  sneeze  for  danger ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Tuesday,  you  kiss  a  stranger  ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Wednesday,  you  sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  a  Thursday,  for  something  better  ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday,  you  sneeze  for  sorrow ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Saturday,  your  sweetheart  to-morrow ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday,  your  safety  seek, 
The  devil  will  have  you  the  whole  of  the  week  ;" 

These  lines  may  be  taken  either  as  charms  or  spells 
to  produce  the  effect  predicted,  or  as  omens  of  warn- 
ings of  the  results  to  follow.  In  most  i)arts  of  Lan- 
cashire it  is  customary  for  children  to  repeat  the 
following  invocation  every  evening  on  going  to  bed, 
after  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  :— 

"Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  ; 
There  are  four  corners  to  my  bed, 
And  four  angels  overspread, 
Two  at  the  feet,  two  at  the  head. 

If  any  ill  thing  me  betide, 
Beneath  your  wings  my  body  hide, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  .Tohn, 
Bless  the  bed  that  1  lie  on.    Amen." 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
We  wish  to  impress  upon  our  friends  how  much 
can  be  done  with  a  little  care  and  trouble,  and  a 
trifling  outlay  of  money,  to  beautify  their  homes 
and  make  them  attractive,  not  only  to  their  own 
families,  but  to  all  around  them  ;  we  are  frequently 
in  receipt  of  letters  like  the  following,  from  whiclx 
we  make  a  few  extracts  : — 

"  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ohio. 
Last  year  I  purchased  of  you  quite  a  collection  of 
garden  and  flower  seeds.     My  flowers  were  the  won- 
der of  the  community,  and  a  great  source  of  pleasure 
to  myself  and  family.  Mrs.  A.  J.  P." 

"  Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  seeds  you  sent  me  last  year  gave  satisfaction  ; 
some  of  the  plants,  grown  from  seed  you  sent  me, 
took  the  first  premium  at  our  county  fair.    S.  B.  W. 

Much  can  be  done  to  beautify  the  garden,  with  a 
judicious  selection  of  Annuals  raised  from  seed,  all 
of  which  can  now  be  sown,  at  the  South,  in  the  open 
borders,  and  at  the  North,  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  boxes 
placed  in  a  sunny  window.  Let  the  soil  be  light  and 
fine,  and  be  careful  not  to  cover  the  seeds  too  deep, 
this  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  failure  in  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds.  See  Dreer's  "Garden  Calendar  for  1868, 
page  36. 

The  following  species,  with  their  new  and  im- 
proved varieties,  are  always  desirable,  and,  indeed, 
indispensable  to  keep  up  a  continuous  bloom.  Ger- 
man Asters,  Antirrhinums,  German  Balsams,  Candy- 
tuft, Canna,  Clarkia,  Convolvulus,  Coreopsis,  Delphi- 
nium, Gaillardia,  Lobelia,  Momordica,  Nasturtium, 
Pansy,  Phlox-DrummondU,  Petunia,  Portulaca,  Pinks, 
Sweet  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Scabious,  German 
Ten  Week  Stocks,  Thunbergia,  Verbena,  Double  Zinnia. 
Assortments  can  be  made  up  from  the  above  from 
one  to  five  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  large  variety 
of  bedding-out  plants,  grown  from  cuttings,  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  garden,  such  as  :  Roses,  Verbe- 
nas, Geraniums,  Fuchsia,  Lantana,  Salvia,  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Phlox,  etc.,  of  which  we  shall  refer  to  in  an- 
other number,  a  complete  list  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Dreer''s  Garden  Calendar  for  1868.  Mailed  to  all 
applicants  upon  the  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  way  a  new  style  of  skirt  that  has  come  into 
fashion  was  invented,  is  thus  described  : — 

"  A  Brooklyn  hatter,  for  amusement,  promised  his 
wife  that  he  would  make  her  a  skirt — such  as  never 
was  before  known.  He  took  some  felt,  and  adopting 
the  beating  process  by  which  felt  hats  are  made,  he 
stretched  the  material  over  a  frame  and  beat  it  in 
siiccessive  layers  till  a  thick,  full-sized  seamless 
skirt  was  made,  impervious  to  rain  or  damp,  warm 
and  not  heavj'.  It  was  regarded  «s  a  wonder  by  tlie 
ladies  of  New  York,  and  more  were  demanded,  until 
an  immense  factory  has  been  opened,  one  hundred 
hands  employed,  and  the  demand  cannot  be  sup- 
plied." 

Articles  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
apparently  made  of  meerschaum,  but  manufactured 
entirely  out  of  potatoes,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner by  a  chemical  process.  Turnips  treated  in  the 
same  way  furnish  an  excellent  imitation  of  stag's 
horn,  which  can  be  cut  into  thin  plates  for  veneering, 
and  rendered  as  flexible  as  leather  by  soaking  in 
glycerine  or  water.  Carrots,  similarly  pre])ared, 
make  an  imitation  coral. 

All  letters  and  offerings  of  music  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  J.  Starr  Holloway,  editor  Musical  De- 
])artmeat  of  tho  Ladv'b  Book. 
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CARD-BOARD  TOYS. 


Card-board  will  be  found  extremely  convenient 
in  making  almost  anything  in  toy  furniture  and 
decoration;  but  in  addition  to  this,  a  small  cutting- 
board,  made  of  rather  hard  wood,  should  be  provided, 
a  sharp-pointed  penknife,  and  flat  ruler.  Compasses, 
box  of  colors,  and  a  black  lead-pencil,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  more  finished  works.  Some  gum  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  is  also  necessary,  or  a  bottle 
of  adhesive  mucilage  may  be  procured,  together 
•vv-ith  a  brush,  which  is  extremely  clean  and  conve- 
nient for  fixing  the  various  parts  together.  Where 
any  wood-work  is  used,  a  little  glue  dissolved  in  hot 
water  will  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

TO  FURNISH  A  DOLL'S  HOUSE  WITH  CARD-BOARD  TOTS. 


For  a  Table,  cut  out  with  your  knife  half  through 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2 ;  bend  downwards  all  the 


Fig.  2. 



dotted  lines,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  table.    To 
form  the  Chairs,  cut  out  the  outer  form  of  the  dia- 


gram. Fig.  2,  and  in  between  the  back  rails  with 
your  knife  ;  bend  downwards  the  sides  and  legs,  and 
turn  the  back  upwards  to  form  the  chair,  Fig.  1. 


A  Fireplace  may  also  be  cut  out  the  shape  of  the 
annexed  diagram,  the  inside  portions  with  a  pen- 


knife ;  -to  form  the  dotted  sides  double  over  from  the 
dotted  lines,  and  from  the  top  dotted  lines  down- 
wards. 

Fig.  1. 


For  the  Bed  cut  out  the  form  of  Fig.  2 ;  double  over 
for  sides  and  legs  the  dotted  lines  downwards,  and 


for  the  back  ui)war(ls  at  the  dotted  lines,  and  for  the 
canopy  at  the  top,  double  inwards  the  dotted  lines, 
and  it  will  form  the  bed,  Fig.  1, 
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VENETIAN   VILLA. 
Dtsigned  expressly  for  Gode,fs  Lady's  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  Hobbs,  Architect,  Philadelphia, 


The  above  design  is  one  of  those  im- 
posing kinds  of  buildings  fully  up  to  the 
advanced  tastes  of  the  age.  It  is  a  design 
where  elegance  of  details  and  fine  pro])or- 
tion  of  parts  are  indispensable.  It  would 
lo«k  well  upon  a  headland  looking  out 
upon  a  bay,  with  gentle  sloping  surround- 
ings. Much  money  is  wasted  yearly  in 
ineffective  ornament  and  badly-propor- 
tioned buildings  illy  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion and  surrounding  scenery.  Buildings 
should  always  be  proportioned  according 
to  the  open  or  close  character  of  the  view, 
as  well  as  the  distance  to  be  seen  from. 
In  designing  a  building,  two  things  must 
be  borne  in  mind  ;  one,  that  it  is  to  be 
looked  at;  the  other,  that  it  is  to  be 
looked  from.  Its  details  must  possess 
boldness,  so  that  in  distance  no  confusion 
may  occur,  and  that  its  appearance  may 
not  be  mean  and  bare  when  viewed  closely, 
and  prove  satistactory. 

After  all  is  given  that  can  be  said  upon 
the  subject  of  style,  proportion,  and  me- 
chanical finish,  the  whole  reduces  itself 
to  a  common  sense  point,  what  will  the 
house  bring  if  the  sale  of  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary or  desirable?  Has  it  the  appear- 
ance of  value  equal  to  the  sum  expended 
upon  it,  or  noti  and  have  all  the  orna- 
ments been  the  best  for  its  ornamentation, 
or  mere  appendages  giving  relief  to  funds 
but  not  to  the  design? 

The  scenery  around  a  situation  demands 
particular  attention.  Although  a  situa- 
tion should  have  all  the  natural  beauty 
possible,  nevertheless,  a  natural  scene  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  art,  with  an  outlay  of  time  and  expense. 
Plan  of  First  Story.— A.  conservatory,  10  feet  0  inches 
by  21  feet ;  B  parlor,  16  by  31  feet  6  inches ;  C  vesti- 
bule, 12  by  12  feet;  D  hall,  12  feet  wide;  E  sitting- 
room,  25  feet  6  inches  by  IG  feet  3  inches ;  F  lini'<'^i'V, 
11  by  6  feet;  G-  dining-room,  14  feet  9  inches  by  28 
feet ;  H  store-room,  10  by  10  feet ;  I  kitchen,  18  by  18 
feet ;  J  scullery,  11  by  18  feet ;  K  L  porch ;  M  N  side 
porch. 

Isaac  H.  Hobbs  &  Son,  Architects, 
Office,  436  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Post-Office  Box,  No.  1383. 

ProfrrborPikrcr,  of  Harvard  TTniversitv,  kindly 
informs  us  that  the  sun  will  still  last  20,000,000  years. 


The  Qurstion  op  Qukstions.— All  ladies  know 
bv  instirict,how  the  question  o/ Questions  should  be 
n«kpd  SO  asked  as  to  make  it  tell.  But  \ei\  lew 
young  n?en  now  how  to  ask  it  gracefully.  Love- 
str  cken  vouths  often  act  sorrily  on  occasions  of  this 
Idnd  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  those  who  would  make 
the  best  husbands  often  spoil  their  chances  by  floun. 
dering  ridiculously  at  the  critical  «^'l" n?n  \r  blu'h' 
world-hardened  fellows,  who  "^ver  stamnuY,  blus h^ 
or  falter,  not  unfrequently  carry  off  the  yriza  irom 
SnsopMsticated  exciuence-the  l'^ ^J"  ""^  ^j;;?^;'i;,"S 
until  too  late  that  she  has  mistaken  brass  for  gold. 

Is  wine  or  cake  the  most  moral  <'haracter?  Cako 
because  it  is  only  sometimes  tipsy,  but  wine  is  al- 
ways drunk. 
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A  LEAF   FROM  OUR   PHUNYGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 

BY  OUR   OWN   PHUNYGRAPHEK. 
NEW  TITLE-PAGES  FOR  OLD  SONGS. 


•  TRAMP,  TKAMP,  TRAMP,  THE  BOYS  ARE  MARCHING 


The  laAvyer  who  filed  a  bill,  cut  an  acquaintance, 
split  a  hair,  made  an  entry,  j^ot  up  a  case,  framed 
an  indictment,  impanelled  a  jury,  })ut  them  into  a 
box,  nailed  a  witness,  hammered  a  judge,  and  bored 
a  whole  court,  all  in  one  day,  has  since  laid  down 
law,  and  turned  carpenter, 

A  CELEBRATED  coucert  vocalist,  upon  applying  for 
board  in  a  house  that  was  full,  on  being  shown  a 
room  on  the  top  story,  replied,  very  innocently,  that 
he  had  no  disposition  to  become  an  upper-attic  (ope- 
ratic) singer. 


CAST  THAT  SHADOW  FROM  THY  BROW." 


THE  Difference. — The  King  of  Siam,  on  account 
of  the  famine,  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
"  rice  and  paddy  ;"  during  the  famine  in  Ireland  the 
British  Government  encouraged  the  exportation  of 
Paddy. 

"Mr.  Timothy,"  said  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
showing  off  her  wit  at  the  exy)ense  of  a  dangler.  "  you 
remind  me  of  a  barometer  that  is  filled  with  nothing 
in  the  upper  story." — "  Divine  Almira,"  meekly  re- 
plied her  adorer,  '"'  in  thanking  you  for  the  compli- 
ment, let  me  remind  you  that  you  occupy  my  upper 
story  entirely." 

Horticultural  Lilies  of  any  "valley"  can' be 
had  now  in  the  market  from  a  dime  upwards. 


Bkauty  WITHOUT  Paint. — Madame  Jezebel  offers 
silly  women,  who  are  not  contented  with  their  natu- 
ral features,  receipts  for  "youth,  beauty,  grace,  and 
elegance,  which  give  golden  tresses,  sparkling  eyes, 
ruby  lips,  and  soft,  peach-like  complexion  to  ladies 
wrinkled,  freckled,  scarred,  or  aged,  which  have 
gained  for  her  the  patronage  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  and  her  world-renowned  name."  These 
prescrii)tions  for  facial  paint  and  plaster,  Madame 
Jezebel  adds,  "can  be  forwarded  on  the  receij)t  of 
$5."  Her  advertisement  concludes  with  :  "  Caution  : 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations,"  Certainly;  but 
rather  beware  of  noxious  originals. 


"  DEAL  WITH  ME  GENTLY." 


Colt  above  the  Clouds.— An  analogy  has  lately 
been  established  to  exist  between  the  planets  and 
shooting  stars.  It  rests  mainly  in  the  astronomical 
fact  that  the  latter  class  are  all  revolvers. 


There  is  a  youth,  who,  every  time  he  wishes  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  his  sweetheart,  cries  out,  "Fire!" 
directly  under  her  window.  In  the  alarm  of  the  mo- 
ment she  plunges  her  head  out  of  the  window  and 
inquires,  "  Where?"  When  he  poetically  slaps  him- 
self on  the  bosom,  and  exclaims :  "  'Ere,  my  Caro- 
lina !" 


A  FRIEND  of  ours  the  other  day  was  accosted  in 
one  of  our  streets  with  the  words:  "Do  you  knoAV 
the  time,  sir?"  Upon  which  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and,  after  consulting  it,  returned  it  to  his  pocket, 
coolly  replying  to  the  interrogator :  "  Yes,  sir,  I 
do,"  and  then  walked  off. 

Kissing. — A  kiss  on^  the  forehead  denotes  respect 
and  admiration;  on  the  cheek,  friendship;  on  the 
eyelids,  tender  sentiment ;  on  the  lips,  love.  The 
young  men  of  our  acquaintance  have  not  much 
"  respect"  for  young  ladies. 

An  advertisement  in  a  New  York  paper,  promising, 
on  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  send  a  receipt 
to  keep  water  in  wells  and  cisterns  from  freezing,  a 
man  in  the  neighboring  city  forwarded  the  amount, 
and  received  by  return  mail  the  following  answer: 
"Take  in  yourwell  and  cistern  in  cold  nights  and 
keep  them  by  the  fire." 


Landscape  avith  Figures. — Tantara,  the  land- 
scape painter,  was  a  man  of  ready  wit,  but  he  once 
met  his  match.  An  amateur  had  ordered  a  land- 
scape for  his  gnllery,  in  which  there  was  to  be  a 
church.  The  ])ainter  did  not  draw  figures  well,  so 
he  i)ut  none  in  his  landscape.  The  amateur  was 
astonished  at  the  truthfulness  and  coloring  of  the 
picture,  but  he  missed  the  figures.  "  You  have 
forgotten  to  put  in  any  figures,"  said  he,  laughingly, 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  painter^  "  the  people  are  gone  to 
mass."  "(Jh,  well,"  rei)lied  the  amateur,  "I  will 
wait,  and  take  your  picture  when  they  come  out." 
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Thk  Food  op  Hummino-Bikds.— The  following 
interesting  account  of  the  food  of  humming-birds 
appeared  a  short  time  since  in  a  New  York  i)aper : — 

"In  June  last  I  happened  to  be  visiting  at  a  house 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  Erie  County,  Pa.  One  fine 
morning  I  was  sitting  in  his  doorway,  looking  out 
ui)on  a  neat  flower-garden,  when  I  noticed  a  number 
of  beautiful  humming-birds,  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  busy  at  their  breakfast.  Calling  my  host's  at- 
tention to  them,  I  remarked  that  I  had  seen  the  ques- 
tion of  their  food  made  a  disputed  point  somewhere 
in  print.  It  was  denied  that  they  took  honey  from 
the  flowers,  and  asserted  that  they  found  in  them 
minute  insects,  on  which  they  fed.  My  friend, 
though  a  close  observer,  was  not  certain  on  the 
point,  and  it  was  proposed  to  satisfy  ourselves,  if 
possible,  by  offering  them  honey.  He  stated  that  he 
had  caught  humming-birds  often,  and  thought  he 
could  do  so  again.  It  may  be  Avell  to  observe  that 
the  morning  was  still,  and  that  a  heavy  dew  lay 
upon  the  ground.  Some  honey  was  taken  upon  a 
case-knife,  and  we  walked  out  upon  the  boarded 
paths  between  the  flower-beds.  Very  soon  one  of 
the  little  fellows,  a  perfect  beauty,  one  of  those 
with  the  many-colored,  changeable  throat,  which 
sparkles  so  like  a  jewel,  perched  himself  upon  a 
board's  edge,  seeming  much  fatigued.  My  friend  ob- 
served that  he  was  wet  and  heavy  with  the  dew, 
and  could  not  fly  so  long  at  a  time  as  usual.  We 
neared  him  once  or  twice,  when  he  flew  away,  but 
at  last  he  suffered  us  to  get  near  enough  to  thrust 
the  honey  into  his  face.  His  bill  touched  it,  but  he 
was  apparently  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance.  Again  and  again  did  we  press  our 
kind  attentions;  his  little  eye  was  seemingly  'on 
the  coast  of  Greenland,'  and  a  very  speculative  eye 
it  was  too,  clear  and  knowing.  His  black  and  shin- 
ing bill  was  shaped  like  a  cobbler's  pegging-awl. 
We  were  about  to  acknowledge  that  a  humming- 
bird did  not  know  or  care  anything  about  honey, 
when  it  occurred  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  us  to 
offer  him  some  on  a  stick,  instead  of  a  knife.  We 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  his  eye  chadged  its  far- 
off  look,  and  running  out  from  his  bill  som.ething 
which  looked  like  an  exceedingly  fine  and  narrow 
piece  of  white  tape,  he  inserted  it  into  the  tempting 
fluid,  and  sucked  away  more  like  a  hungry  little  pig 
than  anything  else  we  could  think  of.  The  tongue 
was  put  out  from  the  bill  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
length  of  the  bill  itself.  It  was  a  pretty  sight.  The 
little  fellow  worked  with  a  will,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly at  home.  He  satisfied  himself,  and  assuming 
an  air  of  comfort  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
alderman,  spent  a  few  seconds  in  composing  his 
thoughts,  then  away  he  went^withovit  so  much  as  a 
thank  you.  We  went  into  tlie  house  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  humming-birds  do  feed  on  honey. 

To  Authors, — We  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
following  rules  :  When  a  MS,  is  sent  the  same  num- 
ber of  stamps  required  to  pay  its  postage  to  us  must 
be  inclosed  in  the  letter  accompanying  it  for  its  re- 
turn. MSS.  sent  without  a  letter  of  advice  are  never 
read.  If  stamps  are  not  sent,  we  will  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  the  return  of  the  MS.  We  find 
the  above  rule  necessary,  as  it  takes  much  of  our 
valuable  time  to  hunt  up  for  return  rejected  MS, 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

Address  "Fashion  Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey, 
Philadelphia."  Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Edi- 
tress, 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompa- 
nies it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send 
a  post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  tliat  are  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return 
postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  post-marks. 

Any  person  making  inquiries  to  be  answered  in 
any  particular  number  must  send  their  request  at 
least  tAvo  months  previous  to  the  date  of  publication 
of  that  number. 


Miss  I). — Sent  articles  December  19th. 

J.  A.  v.— Sent  hair-pin  20ih. 

C.  1).  ("!.— Sent  articles  21st., 

Mrs.  F.  Li. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  24th. 

Mrs.  J.  Y.  M, — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
24th. 

Miss  E,  A.  P, — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
24th. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  J. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express 
24th, 

Mrs,  H,  C. — Sent  hair  jewelry  ^th. 

Mrs.  W,  L,  Q, — Sent  hair  crimpers  24th. 

Miss  A.  W. — Sent  kid  gloves  by  Kinsley's  express 
28th, 

Miss  R,  H. — Sent  kid  gloves  by  Kinsley's  express 
28th, 

G.  H.— Sent  lead  comb  28th. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  W.— Sent  lead  comb,  28th. 

Mrs,  E.  D.— Sent  article  28th. 

A.  M.— Sent  patterns  28th. 

M.  C,  Jr.— Sent  hair  crimpers  28th. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  T.— Sent  patterns  28th. 

C.  B, — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  4th. 
Miss  E.  B,  B.— Sent  articles  4th. 

Mrs.  S.  S. — Sent  articles  4th, 

Mrs.  N.  G, — Sent  articles  by  Harnden's  express 
4th. 

F.  F, — Sent  articles  by  Howard's  express  THi, 

Li,  C. — Sent  zephyr  by  Harnden's  express  7th. 

Miss  A.  A.  C— Sent  jewelry  9th. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  C— Sent  patterns  9th. 

Miss  J.  L.  B. — Sent  patterns  9th. 

Mrs.  A.  B. — Sent  patterns  9th, 

Mr.  J.  T. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  9th. 

Miss  E.  B.— Sent  rubber  gloves  by  Adams's  ex- 
press 16th, 

Mrs.  N.  R.  F.— Sent  pattern  17th. 

Mrs,  M.  R.  C— Sent  pattern  17th. 

O.  A,  H.— Sent  pattern  17th, 

Mrs.  J.  R.— -Sent  pattern  17th. 

F.  J.  C— Sent  gloves  21st. 

Miss  N,  C.  R.— Sent  articles  2lst. 

Jolly. — Neither  by  research  or  inquiry  can  we  find 
that  the  word  is  used  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
given  in  Webster's  Dictionary, 

Li,  O.  J.,  and  many  others  are  kindly  thanked  for 
the  sponge-cake  receipts.  So  many  receipts  have 
been  sent  us  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  publish 
all  of  them. 

Frances  H. — We  are  troubled  the  same  way.  It  is 
an  accompaniment  of  winter.  You  give  the  reason 
yourself  why  they  are  red.  India-rubber  gloves  are 
$2.50  per  pair  ;  with  gauntlets,  $3.50. 

Fanny.— We  are  surprised.  It  reads  :  "  Except  the 
Kettle  Boiling  be— Filling  the  Tea-pot  spoils  the 
Tea." 

Mrs.  E.  W.— Mix  common  mustard  with  terragon 
vinegar. 

M.  D.,  Fayette,  Mo. — You  sent  no  stamp  for  an- 
swer ;  nor  do  you  say  when  you  saw  any  reference 
to  the  articles  you  mention,  whether  Avithin  a  year 
or  twenty  years. 

D.  knows  as  much  as  we  do  about  it.  Advertisers 
do  not  communicate  to  us  the  secrets  of  the  articles 
advertised.     We  presulne  it  is  all  it  is  reputed  to  be. 

A  Subscriber. — This  is  not  a  very  distinctive  ad- 
dress, considering  that  we  have  150,000  of  them. 
Your  question  cannot  be  answered.  It  is  a  trade, 
and  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  it.  A 
currier  in  the  first  place  operates  on  the  skin,  and 
the  coloring  is  the  business  of  another  trade. 


Jfasbioiis. 


NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

HATTiVO  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Departmnxt  will 
hereafter  execute  commissions  for  any  who  may 
desire  it,  with  the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  foV 
the  time  and  research  required.  Spring  and  autumn 
bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes, 
hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  mantil- 
las, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
economy  as  well  as  taste  ^  and  boxes  or  packages 
forwarded  by  exi>ress  to  any  ])'\rt  of  the  country. 
For  the  last,"distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  cxp'-:i- 
diture,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godcy,  Esq. 


FASHIOKS. 
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No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest 
in  this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  trans- 
actions ;  and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order 
is  or  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the 
Fashion  Editor  does  not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  possible,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and 
general  style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends 
in  choice.  Dress  goods  from  J.  F.  Hafleigh's,  or 
Curwen  Stoddardt  &  Brother  ;  dry  goods  of  any  kind 
from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York ;  lin- 
gerie and  lace  from  G.  W.  Vogel's,  1016  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  bonnets  from  the  most  cele- 
brated establishments ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  & 
"Warden,  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
here  govern  the  purchase  ;  therefore,  no  articles  will 
be  taken  back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  trans- 
action must  be  considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  STEEL   FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig.  1. — A  very  stylish  short  costume  of  black 
velveteen  and  Bismarck  satin.  The  front  is  trimmed 
to  correspond  with  the  back.  The  bonnet  is  of  Bis- 
marck satin,  trimmed  with  bright  flowers,  and  ties 
under  the  chignon  with  narrow  Bismarck  ribbon. 
This  may  be  considered  an  admirable  bonnet  for 
spring  wear. 

Fig.  2.— Dinner-dress  of  heavy  green  silk,  made  en 
train.  It  is  trimmed  with  Cluny  lace,  and  leaves 
and  rosettes  formed  of  green  velvet.  The  body  is 
low,  and  worn  over  an  illusion  waist  trimmed  with 
pipings  of  white  satin.  The  hair  is  slightly  crimped 
and  dressed  in  rolls  at  the  back.  The  coiffure  con- 
eistg  of  delicate  pink  flowers  and  frosted  foliage. 

Fig.  3,  —  Rich  reception  dress  of  black  satin, 
trimmed  with  pipings,  jet  beads,  and  heavy  jet  and 
silk  fringe.  It  is  made  to  display  a  petticoat  of  blue 
eilk  striped  with  black  satin.  The  appearance  of  the 
dress  may  be  changed  by  wearing  it  over  different 
colored  skirts.  Bonnet  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with 
pink  roses. 

Fig.  4.— Walking  suit  for  a  little  girl.  The  mate- 
rial is  a  Bismarck  AVinsey,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
Magenta  velvet.  The  hat  is  of  velvet,  matching  the 
dress  in  shade,  and  trimmed  with  a  long  feather  and 
a  band  of  Magenta  velvet.  The  boots  are  of  Bis- 
marck kid,  with  black  tips  and  heels. 

Fig.  5. — Dress  of  purple  silk,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  velvet  and  tassels  arranged  in  a  graduated  pattern. 
The  sash  is  of  wide  ribbon,  knotted  at  the  back. 
Fancy  jacket  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  to  match  the 
skirt.  This  style  of  jacket  would  make  up  well  in 
silk,  cloth,  poplin,  or  piquL  The  hair  is  dressed  in 
long  rolls,  which  may  either  be  formed  on  the  head 
or  may  be  made  up  separately  and  pinned  on. 

Fig.  6.— Walking  suit  of  Bismarck  poplin,  made 
with  two  skirts,  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet- 
een of  a  brighter  shade,  arranged  in  a  pattern.  The 
sack  is  of  the  dress  material,  trimmed  to  correspond. 
The  gloves  match  the  trimming  of  the  dress.  Hat 
of  black  velvet,  tastefully  trimmed  with  feathers, 
leaves,  and  a  veil  of  Bismarck  lace. 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXTENSION  SHEET. 

FIRST    SIDE. 

Fig.  1. — Invalid's  robe  of  white  muslin,  which  may 
hang  perfectly  free,  or  be  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
ribbon  sash.  The  yoke  is  formed  of  box  plaits,  and 
edged  round  with  Cluny  lace.  Kows  of  Cluny  also 
extend  down  the  front  and  trim  the  jackets  and 
sleeves. 

Fig.  2.  — Promenade  costume  of  blue  velveteen^ 
trimmed  with  bands  and  points  of  satin.  The  sash 
is  of  bhic  satin,  caught  by  a  large  steel  key  attached 
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to  a  lock  by  a  short  chain.  Bonnet  of  blue  satin, 
trimmed  with  a  blue  velvet  plait  and  white  lace. 

Fig.  3. — Dinner-dress  of  Dagmar  blue  silk,  trimmed 
with  ruffles  of  a  lighter  shade,  edged  with  a  narrow 
twisted  fringe.  It  is  worn  with  a  Marie  Antoinette 
fichu,  which  crosses  in  front  and  forms  long  sashes 
at  the  back.  It  is  made  of  the  dress  silk,  trimmed 
with  a  lighter  shade  and  narrow  fringe. 

Fig.  4. — Promenade  costume.  Underskirt  of  brown 
silk,  trimmed  with  narrow  bands  of  brown  velvet- 
een. The  overdress  and  sack  are  of  brown  velveteen, 
trimmed  with  heavy  silk  cords  and  tassels.  Bonnet 
of  brown  velvet,  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  brown 
velvet  flowers. 

Fig.  6. — Morning  robe  of  gray  poplin,  trimmed 
with  leaves  of  cherry-colored  corded  silk.  It  is  gored 
loosely,  and  caught  to  the  figure  by  a  belt  of  cherry 
leaves.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  plainer  dress,  the 
leaves  may  be  of  gray  silk,  bound  with  cherry  or 
blue. 

SECOND  BIDE. 

Fig.  1. — Morning-cap  of  embroidered  muslin  and 
Cluny  lace,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons. 

Fig.  2. — A  favorite  style  of  coiffure  for  evening, 
formed  of  puffs  and  bands. 

Fig.  3. — Bonnet  of  gray  satin,  trimmed  with  a  scarf 
of  blonde  lace  and  a  bright  crimson  feather. 

Fig.  4. — Hat  of  Dagmar  blue  velvet,  turned  up  with 
satin  and  trimmed  with  a  blue  feather.  The  strings 
are  of  velvet  edged  with  satin. 

Fig.  5. — A  very  good  style  of  sleeve  for  a  dress  or 
coat.    The  trimming  may  be  ribbon,  braid,  or  velvet. 

Fig.  6. — Sleeve  suitable  for  a  silk  or  poplin  dress. 

Fig.  7. — Back  view  of  the  Nettie  Dress.  The  neck 
is  cut  square,  and  finished  with  a  Cluny  lace.  The 
rosette  is  formed  of  white  silk,  bound  with  cherry 
velvet,  and  the  sash  ends  are  finished  with  cherry 
silk  fringe. 

Fig.  8.— The  Coligny  jacket.  This  jacket  is  made 
of  black  cloth,  scalloped  out  round  the  edge,  and 
bound  with  black  satin.  Straps  of  satin  are  arranged 
according  to  the  illustration,  and  bows  are  added  at 
the  back.  Short  paletdts  of  the  sack  form  are  more 
popular  than  any  other  vai'iety. 

Figs.  9  and  10. — Gored  frock  of  white  pique,  for  a 
little  girl  from  four  to  six  years.  (Back  and  front 
view.)  This  gored  frock  is  ornamented  in  a  very 
new  and  pretty  style.  The  trimming  consists  of  cir- 
cles of  the  material,  looped  one  within  the  other, 
and  edged  with  colored  waved  braid,  and  sewn  on  a 
strip  of  embroidered  muslin  ;  the  pique  is  cut  aAvay 
under  the  muslin.  The  dress  is  fastened  in  front  all 
the  way  down  with  linen  buttons  and  button-holes. 
In  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  rosette  with  two 
long  ends  of  pique,  edged  with  red  braid. 

Fig.  11.— Shirt  for  a  little  boy  of  four  years. 

Fig.  12.— Boy's  suit  of  Bismarck  velveteen,  bound 
with  a  fancy  braid,  and  trimmed  with  large  mother 
of  pearl  buttons.  The  hat  is  of  brown  leather, 
trimmed  with  velvet. 

Fig.  13.—Palet6t  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  black  satin,  narrow  jet  gimp,  and  a  heavy 
jet  fringe.  The  fancy  belt  is  finished  at  the  back  by 
a  long  sash  of  black  satin,  with  fringed  ends. 

Fig.  14.— Infant's  cloak  of  white  merino,  embroi- 
dered with  white  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  chenille 
fringe.  The  same  style  of  cloak  would  make  up  well 
in  piqui. 


CHITCHAT 

ON  FASHIONS   FOR  MARCH. 

March  is  again  upon  us  with  its  bleak  winds  and 
uncertain  skies,  bringing  with  it  few  novelties  in 
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the  way  of  fashion.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  for  any 
decided  styles  to  have  appeared,  though  the  usual 
variety  of  bright-tinted  spring  silks  enliven  the 
store  windows.  Violet,  brown,  green,  blue,  and 
mode  colors,  mixed  with  white  in  stripes  and  plaids 
of  every  conceivable  form  and  size,  are  to  be  procured. 
Always  pretty  and  genteel,  no  lady  can  go  far  wrong 
in  providing  herself  with  one. 

Short  dresses  continue  popular  for  street  wear, 
and  are  fast  gaining  ground,  as  of  late  they  have 
b2en  adopted  for  evening  and  ball  costumes. 

The  disadvantage  of  long  trains  consists  in  the  fact 
that  but  few  of  the  many  ladies  wearing  them  know 
how  to  manage  them  gracefully,  and  they  become 
not  only  aa  annoyance  to  the  wearer,  but  also  to 
those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded.  For  receptions 
and  carriage  wear,  the  open  train  is  much  in  vogue. 

As  party  going  is  still  one  of  the  amusements  of- 
fered to  pleasure-seekers,  a  description  of  a  few  even- 
ing toilettes  will  not  come  amiss. 

The  first  Ave  notice  is  a  handsome  mauve  silk  with 
a  deep  Marie  Antoinette  flounce  bordering  it ;  the 
second  skirt  was  of  white  gauze,  and  was  likewise 
bordered  with  a  similar  flounce,  only  in  the  thinner 
material.  The  gauze  skirt  described  in  front,  a  very 
coquettish  apron  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
with  rouleaux  of  mauve  satin  forming  ladders  upon 
it.  and  these  rouleaux  were  continued  likewise  on 
the  low  bodice.  A  wide  sash  of  mauve  satin  com- 
pleted the  dress. 

The  second,  which  was  a  black  satin  dress,  was 
intended  for  mourning.  The  upper  skirt  was  black 
silk  gauze,  bordered  with  ruches,  with  a  satin  rou- 
leaux in  the  centre.  These  ruches  alternated  with 
cross-cut  bands  of  satin,  covered  with  that  exqui- 
sitely fine  gimp  that  has  recently  come  into  fashion. 
The  sash  was  black  satin,  tied  at  the  back  in  a  large 
bow.  The  low  satin  bodice  was  cut  slightly  square, 
and  covered  with  small  bouillons  of  gauze,  and  on 
the  left  shoulder  there  was  a  spray  of  eglantine 
copied  in  black  velvet,  the  leaves  sparkling  with 
diamonds  ;  a  similar  spray  for  the  headdress.  Satin 
rouleaux  are  now  much  used  for  trimming  low  bo- 
dices, and,  by  crossing  and  interlacing,  can  be  made 
to  simulate  a  sort  of  pelerine.  Narrow  cross  bands 
are  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  bands 
are  of  satin,  they  are  decorated  with  jet ;  but  if  of 
black  velvet,  they  are  edged  on  each  side  with  a  nar- 
row fold  of  colored  silk. 

A  great  number  of  dresses  are  now  made  like  open 
Redingotes,  and  are  very  elegant  as  well  as  being 
more  dressy  than  a  complete  high  bodice.  Lace  is 
sewn  round  the  opening  in  front,  and  a  large  locket 
suspended  on  velvet  is  worn  round  the  throat.  This 
style  of  toilette  looks  well  on  those  occasions  when 
full  dress  is  not  required. 

The  "  Boulevard  skirts,"  which  have  been  so  uni- 
versally admired  during  the  winter,  are  to  be  im- 
proved for  spring  and  summer  wear  by  having  hoops 
inserted  through  slides  upon  the  under  side.  This 
addition  will  dispense  with  the  extra  weight  of  a 
hoop-skirt,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  the  latter  fully 
aB  well.  The  hoops  may  be  easily  removed  and  re- 
placed when  the  garment  is  to  be  washed.  The  idea 
has  already  received  great  approval,  as  ladios  are 
not  slow  to  recognize  anything  that  adds  so  vastly 
to  their  comfort,  and  is  really  so  much  of  a  conveni- 
ence. 

At  Mme.  Demorest's  we  see  the  Hyperion  Hair 
Curler,  a  late  and  most  effective  invention  for  mak- 
ing curls  and  frizettes,  which  still  continue  in  voguo. 
It  requires  no  heat  nor  other  external  application, 
but  performs  its  work  well  and  quickly  without  in- 
juring the  liair. 

In  making  up  dresses,  skirta  are  gored  quite  plain 


in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  drawn  up  in  larger 
gathers  in  the  back.  These  are  held  by  one  row  of 
gathering  not  gauged  down  as  it  formerly  was. 
Trains  attached  to  a  belt  are  also  being  made. 

Embroidery  is  still  lavished  upon  silk  and  satin 
for  dresses  and  jackets. 

Gold  bands  for  the  hair  are  universally  worn. 
Some  are  perfectly  plain,  others  much  ornamented. 
Bands  of  velvet,  brightened  by  pearl  or  gold  orna- 
ments, form  also  a  pretty  and  inexpensive  head- 
dress. 

A  charming  party  costume  for  a  child  of  from  eight 
to  nine,  can  be  made  of  white  silk  poplin  or  alpaca. 
The  skirt  gored,  but  with  sufficient  fulness  left  at 
the  top  to  allow  two  box-plaits  upon  the  hips  and 
one  in  the  back.  The  seams  should  be  concealed  by 
bands  of  blue  silk,  dotted  with  small  steel  buttons, 
extending  direct  from  the  waist  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  The  belt  to  be  made  of  blue  silk  with  long 
sash  ends,  edged  with  a  deep  fringe. 

Pelisse  suits  are  now  the  most  fashionable  for 
walking  attire ;  they  are  fitted  to  the  figure  in  front 
and  loose  in  the  back.  A  sash  is  necessary  with  this 
style  of  dress  to  confine  it  slightly  at  the  waist.  In 
the  pretty  new  shades  of  gray  and  brown,  these  suits 
can  be  made  to  look  very  handsome. 

A  simple  but  elegant  bridal  costume  consists  of  a 
dress  of  Avhite  satin  or  poplin,  with  an  overdress  of 
tulle  looped  to  the  knee  with  bunches  of  white 
flowers.  Pompadour  corsage  with  a  fichu  of  quilled 
tulle,  finished  at  the  throat  Avith  a  quilling  of  thread 
lace.  The  top  of  the  corsage  is  simply  trimmed  with 
two  narroAv  bands  of  white  satin.  The  sleeves  are 
square,  hanging  with  undersleeves  of  quilled  tulle  ; 
satin  pipings  are  placed  between  the  quillings,  and 
add  much  to  the  effect.  A  small  knot  of  orange-blos- 
soms on  the  bosom,  a  full  veil  of  plain  tulle  with 
orange  spray  across  the  forehead  complete  a  charm- 
ing and  ladylike  costume. 

In  Paris,  a  noA'^elty  to  be  worn  by  a  lady  of  very 
slight  figure  and  pearly  complexion,  is  an  overdress 
of  white  down,  to  be  worn  above  a  body  and  skirt  of 
puffed  tulle  filled  in  with  little  scarlet  feathers.  The 
headdress  is  a  crown  of  vivid  scarlet  plumage,  with 
a  white  marabout  tuft  topping  the  front  puffs  of  hair. 
This  is  a  very  costly,  fancy,  and  exquisitely  lovely 
affair. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  of  the  new  lace  which  is  to 
take  the  place  of  Cluny,  so  long  in  vogue,  and  have 
since  then  found  some  few  particulars  relating  to  it. 
The  Vandyke  Point  has  more  substance  than  Cluny 
guipure,  and  the  color  is  whiter.  It  is  suitable  for  or- 
namenting ladies  dresses,  and  also  children's  frocks 
and  pelisses,  where  more  costly  lace  could  not  be 
afforded. 

A  new  idea  in  the  world  of  fashion  is  an  opening 
by  gas-light,  and  it  seems  a  very  proper  thing  that 
articles  for  evening  wear  should  be  selected  by  some 
warm  light. 

Opera  cloaks  have  become  almost  an  indispensa- 
ble article  of  toilette,  and  can  be  procured  in  every 
variety,  from  the  simple  Cashmere  trimmed  with 
quilted  silk  or  bright-hued  satin,  to  the  elegant 
novelty,  the  Luleeka  Mantle,  recently  made  at  the 
establishment  of  Mme.  Demorest.  This  beautiful 
eloak  is  composed  of  white  cloth  decorated  with  gold 
embroidery,  in  a  scroll  design,  following  the  edge 
like  a  border.  The  sleeves  are  large  squares  attached 
across  one  side  only.  The  loAver  edge  is  fringed  with 
heavy  gold  bullion.  Around  the  bottom  it  is  cut 
quite  straight,  and  hangs  loose  and  gracefully  from 
the  shoulders. 

April  will  bring,  we  hope,  more  decided  informa- 
tion respecting  the  decrees  of  fashion  for  the  spring 
and  summer.  Fashion. 
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THE  VANES. 

BT   MARION  HARLAND. 

PART   T. 

Our  mother  was  a  Vane.  There  is  no  better 
family  in  Virginia  than  hers.  It  has  come  to 
be  the  fashion  in  these  fast  days  to  laugh  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  old  cavalier  houses  and  their 
pride  of  ancestry.  It  does  seem,  at  the  first 
careless  glance,  a  queer  graft  to  set  upon  a  Re- 
publican stock.  But  to  my  apprehension  and 
taste  it  was,  in  its  time,  a  worthier,  more  dig- 
nified emotion  than  the  pride  of  money  felt  by 
those  who  have  scraped  it  together  and  the  re- 
spect paid  to  it  by  poorer  people  ;  less  observed 
and  pitiful  than  the  worship  of  golden  calves — 
sometimes  donkeys — one  sees  going  on  about 
him  now.  I  have  never  been  called  haughty. 
I  am  too  painfully  conscious  of  ray  drawbacks 
— mental  and  spiritual — to  set  myself  up  as  a 
model  for  any  one.  But  I  am  glad  I  had  a 
grandfather  and  a  great-grandfather ;  and — I 
may  as  well  be  frank  now  I  am  upon  the  sub- 
ject— glad  that  we  can  trace  our  lineage  back 
for  ten  generations  and  more,  to  a  noble  Eng- 
lish house,  the  head  of  which  displayed  a  coro- 
net upon  his  panels.  Other  people  who  are  far 
better  in  every  way  than  I  cannot  do  this,  and 
would  not  care  a  fig  for  it  if  they  could,  so  you 
may  call  it  one  of  ray  weaknesses  if  you  like. 

My  father  was  comparatively  a  new  raan,  his 
father  having  reraoved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
our  State  when  a  boy.  But  he  was  intelligent, 
energetic,  and  well-bred,  and  by  the  time  his 
children  grew  up  they  were  admitted  to  a  place 
in  the  best  society  the  country  afforded.  That 
is  saying  much,  for  the  community  in  which 
we  lived  was  made  up  of  gentlemen  planters 
and  their  families,  and  had  a  reputation  for 
refinement  and  exclusiveness  enjoyed  by  few 
other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  heard  it 
whispered  that  a  coterie  of  antiquated  spinsters, 
who  were  walking  genealogical  tables,  looked 
askance  at  Doctor  Ernest  Wilbur  when  he 


began  to  pay  open  court  to  the  elder  and  fairer 
of  the  two  Misses  Vane  of  Brierly,  and  inquired, 
smelling-bottle  at  nose  and  red  lavender  within 
reach,  if  anybody  could  give  them  any  reliable 
information  concerning  his  pedigree.  They 
were  among  the  most  complaisant  of  the  wed- 
ding-guests, however,  and  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  handsome  couple  and  prophecies  of  their 
happy  future.  My  father  was  a  handsome  man, 
but  those  who  knew  him  intimately  rated  his 
physical  attractions  as  the  least  of  his  recom- 
mendations to  their  favor.  My  mother  I  re- 
meraber  as  a  slight,  beautiful  woman  with  a 
singularly  sweet,  yet  pensive  expression  of 
countenance.  There  was  something  mournful 
even  in  her  smile,  and  I  do  not  remember  that 
she  was  ever  merry  or  active.  She  was  de- 
pendent, when  she  took  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  upon  her  carriage  and  horses,  and  gene- 
rally walked  from  room  to  room  with  the  aid 
of  my  father's  arm.  Her  health  was  always 
delicate,  and  but  for  her  husband's  care  and 
skill,  she  would  probably  have  died  before  she 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  As  it  was,  she 
lived  to  be  thirty,  and  left  two  children,  my 
sister  Adelaide  and  myself.  Our  two  brothers 
had  preceded  their  mother  to  the  grave. 

I  was  five,  Addie  two,  when  we  were  thus 
thrown  entirely  upon  our  father  for  protection 
and  guidance.  The  change  was  not  so  great  or 
trying  as  it  would  have  been  in  many  house- 
holds. Our  father's  supervision  of  us  had  al- 
ways been  peculiarly  close  and  tender.  We 
understood,  in  early  babyhood,  that  we  were 
never  in  his  way,  no  matter  how  busy  or  tired 
he  might  be.  Our  childish  ailments,  with  all 
our  joys  and  troubles,  were  attended  to  promptly 
and  kindly,  as  if  he  felt  his  ministry  to  be  a 
privilege  no  less  than  a  duty.  He  was  our 
playfellow  and  guardian— in  all  things,  our 
strong,  unfailing  friend.  When  we  lost  our 
other  parent,  we  were  drawn  nearer  to  his 
heart ;  his  loving  smile  was  none  the  less  ready 
because  it  was  compassionate.     In  all  other 
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respects  he  was  the  same  that  he  had  always 
been.  He  never  uiarried  again.  We  had  a 
governess  when  he  adjudged  ns  old  enough  to 
learn  from  books,  but  he  visited  the  school- 
room several  times  each  day,  examined  ns 
himself  every  night,  and  assumed  the  direction 
of  our  English  and  Latin  studies  as  we  ad- 
vanced ill  years  and  knowledge.  French  and 
music-lessons  were  given  us,  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, by  professors  from  a  "Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,"  several  miles  distant.  We  never 
entered  the  institution  as  pupils.  Our  father 
did  not  approve  of  girls'  boarding-schools.  In 
the  matter  of  physical  education  he  was  me- 
thodical to  strictness.  We  were  trained  to 
walk  for  hours  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
hills,  botanizing  and  collecting  insects  for  mi- 
croscopic examination,  and  rode  on  horseback 
ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day  whenever  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  in  company  with  him,  a  faithful 
groom,  or  one  of  our  cousins  from  Brierly.  This 
•was  the  next  plantation  to  ours,  and  belonged 
to  our  mother's  only  brother,  Richard  Vane. 
He  had  married  Sophie  Wilbur,  our  father's 
eldest  sister,  and  the  dearly-beloved  aunt  of 
bis  motherless  babes.  It  was  she  who  looked 
after  our  clothing  and  other  matters  in  which 
men  are  usually  most  helpless  from  their  igno- 
rance of  feminine  mysteries.  She  had  but 
one  daughter  of  her  own,  and  three  manly  sons 
"who  adored  her.  Two  were  older  than  Addie 
and  I,  one  younger;  and,  as  was  right  and  fit, 
they  were  our  constant  playfellows — "the  next 
best  thing  to  very  own  brothers,"  Addie  used 
to  say.  "  Double  cousins,  don't  you  see  ?  and  so 
convenient !     We  couldn't  live  without  them." 

They  were  more  and  more  useful  as  we  neared 
■womanhood.  The  departure  of  Rick  and  Will, 
the  elder  sons,  for  college,  was  bewailed  by  us 
as  a  personal  affliction,  and  vacation  was  one 
long,  glorious  holiday.  It  was,  therefore,  joy- 
ful news  to  us  when  Rick  announced  his  in- 
tention of  reading  medicine  for  a  year  with 
his  uncle.  He  was  our  favorite  of  all  our  boy 
relatives.  In  appearance,  his  resemblance  to 
my  father  was  remarkable.  He  w\as  a  genuine 
Wilbur,  too,  in  temperament — sanguine  and 
energetic,  and  with  all  his  sweetness  and  geni- 
ality of  disposition,  very  firm  of  purpose  when 
he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  or  to  ob- 
tain. 

"  If  ray  boys  had  lived,  pei'haps  my  partiality 
for  him  would  not  be  so  decided,"  said  my 
father,  with  a  half  sigh,  one  morning,  near  the 
close  of  the  twelvemonth  of  Richard's  pupilage 
with  him.  "  He  ought  to  go  to  Philadelphia, 
or,  better  still,  as  I  did,  to  Paris,  next  session, 
but  I  am  foolish  in  my  unwillingness  to  part 
with  hira.  You  will  miss  him,  too,  girls.  Now 
that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  his 
escort  everywhere,  as  a  matter  of  course,  do 
you  think  you  can  content  yourselves  with 
sober,  diffident  Will  and  little  Ernie?" 

"Nobody  can  take  Rick's  place,"  I  began, 


when  Addie  astonished  us  by  rising  hastily 
from  the  table  and  flying  out  of  the  room. 

"Eh  !  what  ails  the  child?"  said  my  father, 
alarmed.  "Go  after  her,  daughter,  and  see  if 
she  is  sick." 

Women's  perceptions  are  keener  in  certain 
matters  than  are  those  of  the  wisest  men.  Up 
to  this  instant  I  had  never  suspected  that  Ad- 
die's  love  for  Rick  differed  in  kind  from  mine. 
They  had  a  way  of  pairing  off  together  in  our 
walks,  rides,  and  sports.  They  liked  the  same 
songs  and  the  same  books,  and  never  quarrelled. 
If  there  were  a  battle  to  be  fought  in  defence  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  her  right,  he  went  into 
it  with  a  will,  as  a  simple  duty  he  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  ability  to  evade.  "  Rick  and 
Addie,"  was  a  received  phrase  in  both  families. 
The  names  went  as  naturally  together  as  hand 
and  glove.  And  why  not?  Were  they  not 
almost  as  near  akin  as  children  of  the  same 
mother?  And  what  was  there  strange  in  her 
grief  at  the  approaching  separation  ?  She  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  child — ^just  eighteen — and 
very  much  addicted  to  having  her  own  way. 
A  A'ery  pretty  way  it  was,  for  her  heart  was  in 
the  right  place,  whatever  freaks  her  judgment 
might  play.  She  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Rick's 
going  North — was  totally  aA'erse  to  the  Paris 
scheme.  She  thought  his  absence  unnecessary  ; 
maintained  stoutly  that  her  father  was  com- 
petent to  instruct  him  in  all  the  branches  of  his 
profession,  and  she  was  not  pleased  that  we  did 
not  sustain  her  opinion.  This  was  what  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  went  to  look  for  the  runaway, 
and  was  vexed  at  the  unreasonable  tremor  that 
shook  my  limbs  under  me. 

Addie  was  lying  upon  the  bed,  her  face  hid- 
den by  the  pillows,  crying.  But  when  I  spoke, 
she  sprang  up  and  put  both  arms  about  my 
neck. 

"  O  Amy  !  I  am  so  happy,  and  yet  so  miser- 
able !"  she  said,  kissing  me  while  she  laughed 
and  cried  alternately. 

"  You  little  goose !"  answered  I,  trying  to  jest, 
my  heart  dropping  down,  down,  like  a  stone, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  never  find  it  again. 
"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking  !  What  has 
pot  into  j^ou  this  morning?  First,  you  rush 
off  like  a  whirhvind  from  your  untasted  break- 
fast, and  when  I  run  after  you,  expecting  to 
find  you  half  dead,  or  fainting  at  the  least,  you 
cry  to  prove  that  you  are  happy,  and  laugh  to 
assure  me  of  your  unspeakable  misery.  This 
is  terrifying  to  a  sedate  elder  sister." 

And  all  the  time  I  was  dreading  to  hear  the 
explanation  I  pretended  to  seek,  and  was  a  more 
contemptible  craven  than  ever  when  she  clasped 
my  neck  still  tighter,  and,  whispering  in  my  ear, 
"Can't  you  guess  it?  Rick  loves  mo,  dear  !" 
laid  her  burning  cheek  to  mine,  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder. 

I  only  kissed  her  in  reply.  I  had  no  words 
for  her.  I  foresaw  trouble  for  them,  and  slie 
had  never  known  a  care  or  a  grief  that  the 
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next  hour  could  not  cure.  My  pretty,  tender 
blossom  !  the  pet  and  the  pride  of  our  home  ! 
Could  I,  could  the  father  who  idolized  her,  bear 
to  see  her  droop,  maybe  fade?  For  the  girl 
heart  was  warm  and  deep,  and  her  loves  were 
not  summer  fancies,  but  a  part  of  her  being. 

"  \yon't  you  say  you  are  glad,  Amy,  and  ask 
Our  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  us?"  she  que- 
ried, looking  up,  amazed  and  pained  at  my 
silence.  "  He  made  us  for,  and  gave  us  to  one 
another,  you  know." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  precious  child  !"  uttered 
I,  earnestly. 

No  need  of  effort  to  say  that.  It  was  a  prayer 
too  often  upon  lieart  and  lip. 

"And  Eick?"  she  persisted,  in  gentle  re- 
proach. "  Why,  Amy,  I  thought — we  believed 
you  would  be  delighted  to  have  him  for  your 
real  brother." 

"I  do  love  him,  dearly  and  truly.  But  this 
is  all  so  sudden,  pet,  and  so  strange — unnatu- 
ral, I  was  about  to  say — that  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  take  it.  I  have  always  looked 
upon  Rick  and  Will  as  too  near  of  kin  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  lovers,  and  I  ima- 
gined"— 

"  That  I  did,  too!"  she  laughed,  mischievously. 
"Rick  and  I  haven't  called  one  another  'cou- 
sin' this  great  while,  but  we  never  said  a  w^ord 
of  the  dift'erence  in  our  feelings  until  we  were 
riding  home  last  night  from  the  picnic.  He 
was  talking  about  going  away,  and  — and — 
never  mind  what  else." 

"  Yes — never  mind,"  I  said,  seriously.  "  But, 
Addie,  sweet,  you  are  cousins  for  all  that.  Have 
you  thought  what  papa  will  think  of  this  turn  of 
affairs  ?  He  does  not  approve  of  such  inter- 
marriages, you  know."  There!  it  was  said, 
and  my  heart  began  to  beat  again,  when  she 
smiled  fearlessly.  Perhaps  I  had  been  scai'ed 
out  of  my  wits  by  a  bugbear  of  my  own  creation. 

"I  know  he  says  so.  The  sagest  and  best  of 
men  have  their  favorite  prejudices.  But  he 
cannot  refuse  me  anything — certainly  not  that 
which  will  make  me  happy  for  life.  Wait 
until  Rick  comes  to-day.  He  can  do  anything 
with  his  uncle.     You  '11  see  !" 

I  had  not  to  wait.  Addie  did  not  want  any 
more  breakfast.  I  was  to  excuse  her  to  my 
father  as  best  I  could,  but  I  must  go  back  to 
the  dining-room,  and  finish  the  meal  with  him. 
She  had  an  imperious,  but  winning  style  of 
managing  everybody  in  the  establishment,  and 
down  I  went  with  my  story  but  half  made  up. 
I  lost  the  thread  altogether  when  1  met  my 
father's  anxious  eyes. 

"I  was  about  to  come  up  to  you,"  he  said. 
"  Is  Addie  sick?" 

"No,  papa,  not  at  all.  We  got  to  talking 
and— I  am  sorry  I  stayed  so  long.  Let  me 
give  you  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  ;  youi's  is  cold." 

"It  will  do  very  well.  What  is  the  matter? 
Has  anything  happened  to  troul)le  your  sister  ?" 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  perturbed  though  I 


was,  at  the  recollection  of  her  "so  happy  and 
so  miserable."  "Not  exactly,  sir,"  for  his 
eyes  were  reading  me  through  and  through. 
"  She  is  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  Rick's  leav- 
ing us.     You  will  know  all  about  it  by  and  by. " 

There  was  not  a  tinge  of  color  in  his  cheeks. 
"You  do  not  mean — it  cannot  be!  Tell  me, 
now,  child.     I  cannot  endure  suspense." 

"She  and  Rick  are  very  fond  of  one  another, 
papa,"  I  could  do  nothing  but  get  on  with  the 
story  as  fast  as  possible.  "He  told  her  last 
night  of  his  wish  to  marry  her." 

"Heaven  help  me!  Have  I  been  a  blind 
idiot  not  to  foresee  and  prevent  this?"  He 
got  up  with  a  look  of  misery  that  bowed  him 
into  an  old  man,  and  walked  unsteadily  across 
the  floor.  "Heaven  help  me!"  he  repeated, 
"I  would  sooner  bury  her  alive." 

"Papa!"  I  ejaculated,  shocked,  "Rick  is 
worthy  of  hei',  if  any  man  can  be.  You  said 
this  morning  you  loved  him  as  a  son." 

"But  never  as  a  son-in-law.  You  are  old 
and  sensible  enough  to  understand  this.  You 
told  her — did  you  not? — that  I  would  never 
give  my  consent?" 

"I  said  that  I  feared  as  much." 

"Tell  her,  now,  that  you  know  it."  With 
that  he  left  me. 

I  described  the  scene  and  repeated  the  mes- 
sage faithfully  ;  but  Addie's  love  for  her  be- 
trothed, her  confidence  in  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion, and,  should  these  fail,  in  her  own, 
were  pi'oof  against  discouragement. 

"  Wait  unlil  Rick  comes.  All  will  be  right, 
then,"  was  her  re-assui-ance,  and  she  laughed 
in  my  woe-begone  countenance.  "We  antici- 
pated a  bit  of  a  skirmish,  for  papa's  notions  on 
this  subject  were  known  to  us,  but  we  shall 
come  out  victorious.  Dear,  blessed  papa ! 
Does  he  imagine  for  a  second  that  he  can  with- 
stand us  both  ?" 

"He  is  very  resolute  when  principle  is  in- 
volved," I  reminded  her. 

"Yes,  dear,  but  this  is  a  professional  crotchet 
unworthy  of  him.  It  will  go  down  before  the 
united  forces  of  love  and  reason." 

Our  sewing-room  adjoined  my  father's  office, 
and  I  was  in  my  accustomed  place  at  my 
work-table  that  forenoon,  when  my  father 
came  in  equipped  for  his  day's  ride,  and  handed 
me  his  glove  to  mend.  He  was  silent  and  so 
grave  that  I  did  not  speak  as  I  performed  the 
little  task,  he  standing  behind  my  chair.  As  I 
M'as  setting  the  last  stitch,  I  saw  through  the 
window  Richard  Vane  dismount  at  our  gate. 
My  father  drew  back — a  wince  of  pain  tliat 
showed  he  had  observed  him  also.  Rick  came 
up  the  walk  with  his  free,  easy  stride,  swing- 
ing his  riding-whip,  and  Adilie  met  him  up«m 
the  front  steps,  putting  her  hand  in  his  as  a 
sister  might.  Have  I  told  you  Avhat  a  fine- 
looking  man  he  had  grown  tobei?  He  bared 
bis  head  at  his  cousin's  approach,  and  tlie 
fresh   wind    played   with    his    chestnut    hair, 
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which  had  the  very  shade  and  curl  of  hers. 
His  full  hazel  eyes,  ever  ready  to  dance  into  a 
suiile  ;  his  pure  Greek  profile,  and  the  mouth 
bent  into  firm,  but  never  unkindly  lines,  had 
their  softened  reflection  la  her  lineaments. 
He  listened  attentively  to  her  few  hurried 
sentences,  said  something  in  rejoinder  that 
brought  a  more  vivid  blush  to  her  face  and 
deeper  light  to  her  eyes,  glanced  at  my  window 
with  a  smiling  nod  I  mistook  for  a  salutation 
to  myself,  and  returned.  My  father  moved 
away  into  his  office  as  I  bowed. 

"He  is  coming  to  see  you,"  I  said,  rising  to 
withdraw. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  !"  he  ordered,  peremp- 
torily, but,  as  I  remembered  afterwards,  in  an 
absent-minded  way. 

I  sat  down  again  just  as  a  knock  upon  the 
door  of  the  outer  room  was  answered  by  my 
father's  "Come  in." 

There  was  neither  bravado  nor  shyness  in 
Rick's  demeanor,  and  his  smile  was  hardly  less 
sunny  than  usual.  "Good-morning,  uncle  !" 
he  said,  walking  up  to  him  with  outstretched 
hand.     "  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?" 

My  father  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  had  not  stirred  to  meet  him.  His  gaze 
was  stern,  his  brows  knit.  I  feared  he  would 
refuse  the  proffered  hand  or  break  into  angry 
denunciation.  But,  at  the  clear  tones,  the 
sight  of  the  frank  innocence  in  the  boy's  face 
and  bearing,  his  features  relaxed.  "Not 
angry,  Rick,  but  grieved— more  distressed  than 
you  can  conceive,  or  I  describe.  Sit  down." 
He  drew  him  to  his  side  upon  the  lounge  and 
put  his  arm  affectionately  over  his  shoulder. 
"This  thing  must  not  be,  my  boy.  I  blame 
myself  for  not  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such 
a  calamity  as  your  mutual  attachment,  and  I 
do  censure  you — if  you  will  let  me  say  it — I  do 
blame  you  for  not  bearing  steadily  in  mind 
what  would  be  the  folly  and  the  wrong  of  a 
marriage  with  either  of  your  cousins." 

A  red  tint  crept  up  to  Rick's  temples ;  but  he 
had  marvellous  self-control  for  one  so  youth- 
ful. Addie  had  prepared  him  to  expect  oppo- 
sition and  rebuke,  and  he  had  brought  to  the 
ordeal  the  determination  not  to  damage  his 
suit  by  an  intemperate  word  or  act.  "My 
feelings  must  alter  materially  before  I  can  re- 
gard my  love  for  your  daughter  as  foolish  or 
wrong,"  he  said,  with  gentle  dignity.  "It 
you  imply  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  her  affec- 
tion, I  grant  it." 

"We  will  not  fence  at  arm's  length.  Rick. 
;My  only  objection — mark  it,  for  this  shows 
that  I  consider  the  object  insuperable — my  sole 
objection  to  your  marriage  with  my  child  is 
tlie  closeness  of  your  blood-relationship.  You 
are  but  one  remove  from  brother  and  sister — 
nearer  than  first  cousins,  and,  were  you  that, 
I  should  still  have  serious  scruples  to  the  ex- 
p<'<liency  of  your  union.  "We  have  studied 
physiology  and  the  laws  governing  the  well- 


being  of  the  human  race  togetlier  long  enough 
to  understand  one  another  on  this  head." 

"I  was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  hear  this, 
sir,  for,  as  you  say,  I  was  acquainted  with  your 
theory  respecting  intermarriage.  But  let  me 
be  plain,  too.  Does  it  seem  just  or  rational  to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  two  whom  you  love, 
and  who  love  each  other,  for  a  mere  profes- 
sional scruple,  one  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
majority  of  the  best  medical  men  in  the  land? 
I  have  looked  into  this  subject  of  consangui- 
neous marriages  within  the  past  year.  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,"  smiling  again,  "that 
it  is  a  hereditary  habit.  I  find,  upon  inspec- 
tion of  the  'Family  Record'  in  my  father's 
possession,  that  the  first  Vanes  who  emigrated 
to  America  were  two  brothers,  John  and 
Richard,  who  built  Brierly  and  Longridge. 
John's  eldest  son  married  Richard's  second 
daughter.  In  the  next  generation  there  was  a 
marriage  of  second  cousins ;  in  the  third,  still 
in  the  direct  line  of  my  ancestry,  one  between 
Richard's  great-grandson  and  John's  great- 
granddaughter  ;  and  in  the  fifth  my  father's 
parents  were  also  first  cousins.  It  is  a  family 
trait,  you  see,  sir.  I  will  not  say  a  failing. 
And,  having  showed  your  appreciation  of  the 
excellence  of  the  stock  by  espousing  a  daughter 
of  our  house,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  we 
have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  name  and  our 
forefathers.  They  were  upright  and  thorough- 
bred gentlemen,  honored  in  church  and  state, 
who  kept  their  record  clean,  and  transmitted 
to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritance  the  memory  of 
their  virtues  and  worthy  deeds.  This  is  not 
gasconade,  uncle,  but  simple  truth,  so  well- 
known  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  it.  AVhere  do 
you  discern  any  proof  in  our  family  history  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  intermarriages,  even 
when  continued,  as  these  have  been,  for  a  long 
succession  of  generations  ?" 

"  In  the  insane  asylum."  My  father's  voice 
*was  low  and  discordant.  His  arm  had  fallen 
from  the  young  man's  shoulder,  his  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  the  ground,  his  visage  was 
gloomy.  "You  have  looked  into  this  matter 
during  the  past  year,  you  say.  It  has  been  my 
study  for  twenty  years.  You  have  perused  the 
bald  statistics  of  such  a  *  Family  Register'  as 
men  ar»  willing  their  children  and  neighbors 
should  read.  I  have  a  record  of  such  facts  as 
people — fathers,  husbands,  and  sons — keep  out 
of  writing,  out  of  sight — when  they  can — out  of 
mind.  Insane  people  are  not  remarkable  for 
longevity.  There  are  certain  affections  of  the 
brain  that  terminate  in  death  as  surely  as  in 
mental  decadence.  Do  you  know  how  many  of 
your  kindred  are  at  present  in  the  State  lunatic 
asylums?" 

"I  have  heard  of  but  three,  and  their  lunacy 
was  ascribed  to  accidental  causes."  Rick, 
startled  for  a  moment  by  his  uncle's  abrupt 
enunciation,  had  regained  his  air  of  hopeful 
composure. 
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■'Accidental  causes  which  developed,  not 
implanted  germs  of  madness.  Fifteen  un- 
happy beings  whose  veins  are  full  of  the  pwe — 
Heaveu  save  the  mark !— Vane  blood  are  en- 
rolled among  the  patients  under  treatment  for 
insanity  in  the  two  principal  asylums  of  Vir- 
ginia. Six  I  have  accompanied  to  these  re- 
treats since  my  connection  with  the  family. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  physician-in-chief  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  said  to  me  when  I  took 
your  cousin,  Thornton  Vane,  to  him  two  years 
ago?      *  From   County,'   he  remarked. 


reading  the  certificate  of  lunacy  I  presented. 
*  Humph  I  Give  my  respects  to  the  citizens 
of  that  aristocratic  section,  and  tell  them, 
instead  of  crowding  our  institution  with  their 
cxazy  people,  to  build  a  wall  around  the  county 
itself.'  Coarse  trifling,  you  may  think,  with  a 
subject  so  sad  and  sacred,  but  the  truth  it  en- 
forces cannot  be  misinterpreted.  ''Accidental 
cireumstances'  will  hardly  explain  the  deci- 
mation of  a  family  by  the  various  forms  of 
lunacy.  Nor  is  this  the  only  baneful  fruit  of 
the  system  of  intermarriage  by  which  your 
noble  house  has  kept  up  its  dignity.  There  are 
npon  my  register  the  names  of  six  half-witted 
c3iildren— three  of  them  in  one  family;  three 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  wlio  were  utterly 
idiotic  from  their  birth." 

"Impossible!"  burst  forth  Kick,  impetu- 
ously. "  You  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon 
by  your  informants.  I  hiwe  never  heard  a 
breath  of  these  horrible  tales,  yet  they  should 
have  reached  me  as  readily  as  you.  Do  not 
believe  them,  sir  !  Ask  some  intelligent,  truth- 
ful person,  whose  opportunities  of  inquiry  and 
knowledge  have  equalled  yours.  Ask  my  father 
if  these  are  not  gross  slanders.  Why,  your  re- 
cord would  make  us  to  be  a  race  of  mental 
monstrosities." 

"  I  have  not  said  so.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  another  person  whose  facilities  for  gaining 
information  upon  a  theme  so  delicate  surpass 
mine.  I  have  been  the  confidential  physician 
of  the  Vane  connection  for  twenty- five  years. 
The  race  is  prolific.  Large  families  of  children 
have  been  born  to  the  heads  of  the  various 
branches.  It  is  a  numerous  tribe  now  ;  but— 
and  look  at  this,  my  boy !  two-thirds  of  them 
have  died  in  infancy  and  childhood !  The  mo- 
ther of  the  three  half-witted  boys  buried  them 
all  before  they  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
two  scrofulous  daughters  at  eighteen.  There 
were  four  other  children  who  still  live,  and  fill 
respectable  positions  in  society.  One  of  them 
is  a  member  of  Congress,  another  an  eminent 
clergyman.  All  of  them  rank  decidedly  above 
the  medium  grade  of  intellectual  ability.  Death 
has  been  very  merciful  to  the  Vanes  in  covering 
up  some  of  the  traces  of  the  violence  they  have 
ignorantly  or  presumptuously  done  to  Nature. 
But  there  are  enough  left  to  sicken  one's  soul. 
A  family  trait !  Call  it  unreasoning  infatua- 
tion unworthy  the  age  in  which  we  live,  or, 
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indeed,  of  any  civilized  era  !  Yet  the  men  who 
practise  it  are  renowned  for  their  blooded 
horses,  their  fine  stock  of  cows  and  pigs.  The 
least  intelligent  of  them  can  discourse  by  the 
hour  upon  the  manifest  evils  of  *  breeding-ii>- 
and-in  1'  I  shock  you,  I  see,  Richard,  but  this 
is  not  the  hour  for  jarudish  reserve.  It  is  time 
the  spread  of  this  plague  was  stopped.  I,  for 
one,  will  war  against  it  while  I  can  speak  or 
write.  This  is  my  decision,  and  it  is  unaltec- 
able."     He  arose,  and  Pack  with  him. 

How  alike  they  were  as  they  confounded  one 
another,  with  the  steady  resolution  that  betok- 
ened the  same  si)irit  in  both.  The  idea  crossed 
my  mind  then  and  there,  as  a  comforting  gleam, 
that  the  Wilbur  blood  was  rich  in  its  freshness. 
Might  it  not  be  an  element  of  strength  in  the 
effete  Vane  organism  ?  Had  my  father  thought 
of  this  ?  Would  not  the  suggestion  temper  his 
opposition  ? 

Richard  took  different  ground.  "I  cannot 
accept  it,  uncle !  I  respect  your  sincerity  and 
the  learning  that  had  combined  with  patient 
research  to  form  your  views.  But  I  do  not 
adopt  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed, were  you  any  other  man,  to  regard  the 
acceptance  and  defence  of  them  as  an  idiosyib- 
crasy,  the  hobby  of  one  whose  attention  had 
been  given  too  long  and  closely  to  one  branch 
of  his  professional  studies.  You  told  me,  only 
yesterday,  that  every  third  person  in  the  com- 
munity was  a  monomaniac.  I  do  you  the  jus- 
tice to  believe  that  this  decision  has  cost  you 
real  and  great  pain.  It  grieves  me  to  reflect 
that  our  union  may  be  a  sorrow  to  you,  instead 
of  the  abiding  joy  we  would  make  it,  if  we 
could.  But  your  disappointment  will  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  ours,  should  you  adhei^ 
to  your  purpose  of  dividing  our  lives.  There  is 
more  at  stake  on  our  part  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  physiological 
theory.  You  know  Addie— that  she  does  not 
give  her  love  lightly  ;  that  in  disallowing  it  you 
may  crush  her  heart,  blight  her  existence  with 
it.  She  has  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  fond  child. 
Would  she  cross  your  wishes  now  save  for  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  her  and  to  him  whom 
she  has  chosen  as  her  life-long  mate  ?  As  for 
me,  I  have  loved  her,  her  alone,  and  with  a 
full  heart,  fervently,  since  I  was  a  boy  who 
could  just  lift  her  over  the  puddles  and  climb 
trees  to  throw  down  fruit  and  nuts  into  her 
apron.  Loved  her,  Uncle  Ernest"— with  a 
rapid  change  from  the  argument  he  tried  to 
keep  unimpassioned  to  pleading  that  brought 
the  tears  in  thick,  hot  clouds  to  my  eyes— "as 
you  loved  sweet  Amy  Vane  when  she  was 
called  '  the  rose  of  the  country-side.'  She— my 
mother  has  told  me  with  prideful  affection- 
would  not  listen  to  the  objections  of  her  ultra- 
patrician  relatives  who  demanded  investiga- 
tion of  your  claims  to  aristocracy,  declaring 
that  any  woman  would  be  ennobled  by  your 
preference,  and  that  if  she  did  not  marry  you 
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she  Avould  go  down  to  her  grave  unwed.  Will 
you  deny  the  child  the  happiness  the  mother 
knew  as  the  wife  of  him  her  heart — not  exjjedi- 
ency — elected  as  her  husband?  Can  you  show 
her  displeasm-e  because  she  is  likewise  faithful 
in  love — stanch  in  puriiose?" 

"Displeasure!  My  poor  stricken  girl !  Rich- 
ard, 3' on  do  not  understand  what  you  are  doing. 
"Would  I  not  cut  off  my  right  hand  to  insure 
her  happiness  ?  Could  I  refuse  her  what  she 
asks  were  I  not  morally  certain  that  consent 
would  work  her  misery?" 

"  I  question  even  the  probability  of  that,  sir ! 
I  have  said  that  I  respected  your  scruples,  but 
I  do  not  recognize  their  relevancy  to  our  case. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  insanity  in  our  imme- 
diate family  connection.     If  there  were" — 

My  father  had  turned  away  from  him,  but  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  his  features,  convulsed  and 
dark. 

"If  there  were,"  resumed  Rick,  who  had 
l^aused,  in  the  belief  that  the  other  was  aboiit 
to  speak,  "there  would  be  force  in  your  objec- 
tion.    I  should  perhaps  bow  to  your  decree." 

"  You  acknowledge  this,  do  you  ?"  The  voice 
was  constrained,  and,  with  the  singular  attitude 
of  the  speaker,  who  stood  still  with  his  back  to 
his  nephew,  his  arms  folded  and  head  depressed, 
evidently  affected  Richard  unpleasantly,  if  not 
excited  his  uneasiness.  He  hesitated  before 
replying. 

"I  cannot  deny  it.  However  we  may  differ 
respecting  the  lawfulness  and  prudence  of  mar- 
riage between  blood-relatives,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  candid  student  of  our 
profession  that  insanity  in  certain  forms,  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  mind  and  body,  is 
hereditary.  Like  consumption  and  scrofula,  it 
is  a  transmissible  taint." 

"  Such  as  you  would  avert  from  your  children 
by  every  possible  precaution?"  questioned  my 
father,  wath  a  keen,  sudden  glance. 

Rick  colored  high.  "Precaution  in  such  a 
case  would  be  but  common  humanity,"  he  con- 
fessed. 

"  You  are  right,"  the  uncle  went  on,  rapidly. 
"Common  humanity,  then— putting  paternal 
regard  out  of  the  question— long  ago  led  me  to 
compute  my  grandchildren's  chances  of  life 
and  reason.  To  insure  their  well-being  so  far 
as  mortal  can,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my 
children's  marriage  with  any  one  of  their  own 
blood  would  be  an  evil,  if  not  a  crime.  Such 
it  is  my  duty,  according  to  your  own  showing, 
to  hinder  by  every  means  in  my  iiower." 

And  here  my  argument  came  to  Richard's 
lips. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  full-blooded  Vane.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  was  e<ver  glad  of  it  before.  I 
am  young  and  strong,  and  never  had  a  sick 
day  in  my  life.  So  much  for  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  repeated  intermarriage  upon  my 
father's  offspring.  As  to  mental  calibre'^ — 
laughingly—"  tiuce  modesty  will  not  allow  me 


to  speak,  I  must  refer  to  my  college  reports 
and  the  more  valuable  testimony  of  my  present 
preceptor.  My  spirits  are  uniformly  good- 
match  my  digestion,  in  fact.  Addie— I  say  it 
without  flattery  to  either,  is  your  counterpart — 
sound  in  mind  and  body.  She  has  inherited 
the  constitution  of  the  Wilburs,  and  their 
energy."  Then,  archly— "  Their  will,  also,  it 
would  seem." 

I  could  just  hear  the  response.  "  ^he  is, 
nevertheless,  her  mother's  child." 

"  You,  of  all  men,  would  be  the  last  to  object 
to  that,  sir,"  retorted  Rick,  lightly,  yet  ^Yith 
the  unvarying  respect  that  had  marked  his 
manner  throughout  the  trying  interview^ 

"  I,  of  all  me^i  living,  know  what  it  signifies." 

With  a  mighty  effort,  my  father  mastered  his 
voice  and  resumed  something  like  his  accus- 
tomed manner — only  so  solemn  and  mournful 
I  trembled  before  he  laid  both  hands  upon  his 
nephew's  shoulders  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

"  My  boy,  I  will  confide  to  you  the  one  fearful 
sorrow  of  my  life — a  grief  so  terrible  I  have  not 
been  brave  enough  to  name  it  to  another  mor- 
tal in  sixteen  years.  Addie's  mother  never 
knew  a  really  sane  moment  from  the  hour  her 
youngest  child  was  born.  She  had  had  a  fright 
before  the  baby  came.  My  horse  broke  his 
bridle,  one  night  when  I  was  visiting  a  patient 
three  miles  from  home,  and  galloped  to  his  sta- 
ble riderless.  She  thought  he  had  thrown  me. 
The  nervous  disorder — that  was  what  I,  with 
everybody  else,  chose  to  call  it — induced  by  her 
agitation  did  not  wax  to  its  height  until  her 
confinement.  When  her  mind  w^ent  utterly 
astray,  w^e  gave  out — her  sister  and  I — that  she 
was  sufteving  from  a  low  fever,  and  so  secluded 
her  from  observation.  It  was  four  months  be- 
fore she  could  receive  her  friends.  She  was 
apparently  rational,  but  so  wan  and  dejected 
as  to  excite  universal  pity.  Nobody  wondered 
when  I  left  the  six-month  old  infant  with  her 
Aunt  Elsie  and  took  my  Amy  abroad.  She 
was  a  prey  to  a  grave  type  of  hj'steria,  said 
Rumor,  and  what  so  beneficial  in  that  malady 
as  foreign  travel  in  cheerful  company  ?  I  coun- 
tenanced the  report,  for  it  diverted  people's 
minds  from  the  truth ;  explained  her  strict 
seclusion  and  my  close  attendance  upon  her. 
Elsie  Vane,  who  lived  with  us  after  her  pa- 
rents' death  and  our  removal  to  Longridge  was 
my  only  confidante,  and  she  alone  ever  relieved 
my  watch.  For  watch  Amy  we  did,  continu- 
ally, when  the  paroxysms  were  ui)on  her.  I 
had  been  visited  for  five  years  by  occasional 
presentiments  of  the  coming  horror  — fits  ©f 
nightmare  that  were  more  frequent  and  pro- 
longed as  I  gained  in  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms and  causes  of  mania.  I  had  practice 
enough  of  this  kind  among  my  wife's  kindred.^ 
When  my  boys— true  Vanes,  both  of  theni— 
died,  I  thanked  God.  Day  by  day  — after 
awhile  hour  by  hour,  I  could  see  that  the  sha- 
dow was  creeping  on  apace.     The   accident  I 
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have  nlluded  to  accelerated  its  progress,  but  it 
must  liave  overtaken  lier  all  the  same.  It  was 
but  a  question  of  time." 

He  traversed  the  room  several  times,  poured 
out  a  glass  of  water,  and  drank  it  before  he 
resumed  the  story.  "  You  have  said  truly  that 
I  loved  her,  and  referred  to  her  attachment  for 
me.  There  was  never  a  moment  after  our 
marriage  when  I  would  not  have  opened  my 
veins,  and  let  out  every  drop  of  my  blood,  if, 
by  so  doing,  I  could  have  averted  sorrow  and 
calamity  from  her.  Man  never  had  a  truer 
and  more  devoted  wife  than  she  was  to  me  in 
her  lucid  moments.  Yet  the  time  came  when, 
as  I  dropped  the  opiate  which  was  to  purchase 
sleep  for  the  wasted  frame  and  temporary  stu- 
por for  the  tortured  brain,  I  had  to  fight  with 
the  temptation  to  make  the  draught  so  power- 
ful that  she  would  never  awake  again  in  this 
world.  Two  years  !  two  centuries  of  untold 
agony  to  her  aiifti  to  us  were  passed  in  this  way. 
I  said  that  I  took  her  abroad,  but  it  was  to  a 
noted  foreign  lunatic  asylum,  where  I  might 
have  advice  and  assistance  in  my  work  from 
those  who  would  not  gossip  about  her  *  misfor- 
tune' in  the  neighborhood  over  which  she  had 
queened  it  as  belle  and  beauty.  I  screened  her 
from  prying  eyes  and  tattling  tongues  to  the 
last.  She  was  dying  of  cousumiDtion  when  I 
brought  her  back,  and  her  mind  was  calmer, 
although  at  its  best  feeble  almost  to  imbecility. 
Your  parents  could  not  but  notice  this,  still  we 
hid  the  worst  from  them.  Her  mother's  last 
days  had  been  marked  by  similar  symptoms. 
They  were  not  uncommon,  said  her  relatives, 
frankly,  without  guessing  the  significance  of 
tlie  admission.  'Softening  of  the  brain,'  they 
denominated  the  state  into  which  she  at  length 
sank.  Elsie  Vane  sickened  and  died  suddenly 
a  month  before  her  sister's  decease.  But  the 
latter  had  grown  so  weak  I  could  manage  her 
alone.  The  devil,  that  at  certain  periods  had 
possession  of  the  beautiful  body,  could  no 
longer  nerve  her  arm  to  attempt  my  life.  You 
know  all,  now !" 

He  sank  again  upon  the  lounge,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  In  the  midst  of  ray  amaze- 
ment and  anguish,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  BIck's 
deathly  face— felt,  in  some  imperfect  sort,  that 
he  needed  pity  even  from  me,  to  whom  the 
stxDry  I  had  heard  revealed  and  portendecj  so 
much.  "Was  I  not  the  maniac's  daughter,  the 
bearer  of  her  name,  and,  as  I  had  often  been 
told — but,  as  I  now  recollected,  never  by  my 
father — the  child  who  most  resembled  her  in 
person?  Addie  was  her  father's  image.  If 
tills  tale  meant  danger  to  her,  it  was  something 
frightfully  akin  to  doom  for  me.  The  time  for 
the  full  comprehension  of  my  share  in  the 
heritage  of  woe  came  to  me  afterward.  I  do 
not  trust  myself  to  write  or  think  of  that  hour 
of  sacrifice.  I  have  never  regretted  my  action. 
I  have  often  returned  thanks  to  Him  from  whom 
I  received  the  strength  to  stand   fast  in   my 


determination  not  to  ruin  another's  life.     But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

How  still  the  office  was.  I  could  hear  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  lazy  hum  of  a  great 
bee  singing  in  the  heart  of  an  October  rose  out- 
side the  window.  After  a  minute — it  seemed 
much  longer — there  was  a  heavy  breath  drawn 
fitfully,  as  if  broken  by  stabs  of  pain,  and  Kick 
moved  a  step  nearer  the  bowed  form  that  had 
not  sighed  nor  stirred.  "Uncle,  what  you  did 
for  the  mother,  I  am  ready  to  do  for  the  daugh- 
ter should  need  arise,  which  God  forbid.  But 
I  cannot  give  her  up." 

"I  will  not  take  your  answer  now.  I  did 
not  hope  to  convince  you  at  once.  Think  of 
what  I  have  said  until  to-morrow.  It  may  be 
that,  for  her  sake,  your  resolution  will  change. 
Do  not  see  her  again  to-day.  She  must  nerer 
hear  what  I  have  told  you.  It  would  drive 
her  mad." 

My  father  said  this  wearily,  and  Eiek  obeyed 
his  look  toward  the  door  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
missal. But  upon  the  threshold  he  halted, 
glanced  wistfully  back,  and  returned.  "Be- 
lieve that  my  warmest  sympathy  is  yours, 
uncle.  Forgive  me  for  having  caused  3'ou  this 
unhappiness,  and  let  me  serve  you  in  some 
way.  Ask  anything  of  me  short  of  resigning 
Addie,  and  I  will  do  it.  For  Addie  herself 
can  hardly  love  you  better  than  I  do,  doubt  it 
as  you  may." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  son.  And  it  is  I  who 
have  been  most  in  fault.  In  all  my  dealings 
with  her  and  with  you — poor  children  !  I  shall 
never  forget  this."  He  wrung  .the  youth's 
hand,  and  they  j^arted  without  more  words. 
s.  Left  to  himself,  my  father  leaned  back  in  his 
seat  with  a  groan  of  wretchedness  that  brought 
me  to  his  side.     "Amy,  Amy,  forgive  me!" 

But  when,  believing  his  appeal  was  to  me,  I 
hastened  to  him,  clung  weepingly  to  his  knees, 
and  besought  him  to  be  comforted,  he  recoiled 
with  horror  in  his  face  and  tone.  Then  I  saw 
that  he  had  designed  to  keep  back  the  truth 
from  me  too,  that  he  had  forgotten  until  I  spoke 
that  I  was  within  hearing. 


The  pith  of  conversation  does  not  consist  in 
exhibiting  your  own  superior  knowledge  on 
matters  of  small  importance,  but  in  enlarging, 
improving,  and  correcting  the  information  you 
possess  by  the  authority  of  others.— 5i;'  Walter 
Scott. 

There  is  something  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
country  that  reaches  much  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  eye— a  something  that  in\ngorates 
the  mind,  that  erects  its  hopes,  that  allays  its 
perturbations,  that  mellows  its  aftections  ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  our  happiest 
schemes  and  wisest  resolutions  are  formed  un- 
der the  mild  influence  of  a  country  scene  and 
the  soft  obscurities  of  rural  retirement.— 7^o5cr.'5. 
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MY  NEPHEW  JOHN, 

BY  ANNIE  L,   M'GRKQOR. 

Young  folks*  is  not  as  they  used  to  be  in  my 
time,  when  a  shillin'  print  was  considered  good 
enough  for  anybody.  I  have  a  black  silk  I 
bought  years  ago ;  and  though  it  has  been 
turned  three  times,  it  is  just  as  good  as  when 
it  was  cut  from  the  piece.  I  was  a-goin'  up 
from  our  place  near  Portland,  all  the  way  to 
Boston,  with  my  nephew  John.  (That  is  me 
and  my  sister  Melia.)  Melia  is  not  given  to 
assertin'  herself,  and  then  I,  bein'  the  owner 
of  the  place  in  which  we  live,  through  the  will 
of  my  late  husband,  Timothy  Starr,  naturally, 
as  head  of  the  family,  am  more  called  upon. 

Johr,  my  nephew,  is  in  busiuess  in  Boston,  a 
very  likely  young  man.  But  every  spring,  and 
sometimes  in  the  fall,  too,  he  comes  to  make 
me  a  visit,  I  intend  to  make  John  my  heir 
when  I  die  ;  and  John  is  cute  enough  to  know 
that,  and  behaves  well  accordingly.  *' John," 
says  I  to  him  that  very  momin',  "you  Ml  keep 
all  proper  when  I  'm  gone,  and  tend  to  sister 
Melia  ;  and  show  her  all  the  love  and  duty  as 
lies  in  your  power."  For  you  see  Melia  was 
younger  nor  me,  and  I  always  like  to  remind 
young  folks  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  it 
makes  them  thoughtful.  '*Yes,"  says  he  to 
me,  '*aunt,  rely  on  me  for  a  carryin'  out  all  of 
your  wishes."  This  was  but  dutiful  and  re- 
spectful, and  as  John  should  ha\'e  said  it.  It 
showed  a  proper  spirit,  and  John  is  all  right  in 
the  main  ;  though  I  can't  approve  of  his  wear- 
in'  them  kid  gloves  of  his  not  only  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  on  week  days  as  well.  If  his  late 
departed  father,  my  own  Timothy's  brother 
Joel,  could  be  content  with  less,  and  his  dear 
departed  mother,  ray  own  Cousin  Mary  Ann, 
why  couldn't  he  be  ? 

I  've  seen  my  brother-in-law,  Joel  Starr,  al- 
ways on  week  days  without  any  gloves  at  all. 
And  very  glad  Sabbaths  if  he  had  a  pair  of 
woollen  or  thread.  And  here 's  John  spumin' 
woollen  or  anything  sensible,  and  wearin'  them 
kids  of  his  at  all  times.  It  stands  to  reason 
such  goings  on  can't  last,  and  it  is  a  caution 
the  things  we  do  see  ;  but  maybe  it  is  because 
I  am  growin'  old,  and  the  world  is  passin'  away 
from  me  ;  for  John  is  a  good  boy  in  the  main, 
as  I  have  said  before. 

Melia  wore  her  old  brown  merino  she  'd  had 
five  years,  and  I  wore  a  green  one  I  'd  had  over 
seven,  for  we'd  no  idea  of  wastin'  our  best 
clothes  on  the  dirty  cars.  We  'd  both  bought 
good  black  dresses,  and,  with  the  black  silk  I  'd 
spoken  of  before,  I  expected  to  be  very  respect- 
able. 

*'Aunt,"  says  John,  to  me,  "they  won't 
check  them  boxes  of  yourn,  they  '11  have  to  go 
in  the  baggage-car  and  run  their  chance." 
Now,  John  and  I  had  had  a  contest  about  those 
trunks  before.  John  wanted  mo  to  buy  new 
ones,  but  says  I  to  him,  "  What  is  good  enough 


for  my  father,  and  grandfather  before  him,  is 
good  enough  for  me.  And  I  reckon  the  old 
trunks  will  serve  sister  Melia  and  me,  or  else 
we  '11  stay  at  home.  For  I  won't  pay  thirty  ox- 
even  twenty  dollars  for  them  x^ew-fangled 
things  with  queer  locks.  If  you  don't  like  our 
trunks,  we  '11  stay  just  where  we  are,  as  it  is 
rather  late  in  life  for  us  to  fall  in  with  your 
views." 

John  tried  to  look  pleasant,  though  I  could 
see  he  didn't  like  it,  as  he  had  been  put  out 
about  Melia's  bag  before  ,  and  if  I  had  not 
spoken  so  decided,  I  might  have  changed  my 
mind,  as  I  knew  Melia  had  no  notion  of  chang- 
in'  hers,  and  I  do  like  to  humor  the  boy  occa- 
sionally. He  is  all  we  've  got,  and  he  is  my 
own  husband's  brother's  son.  Now,  these 
trunks  of  my  grandfather,  which  had  been  left 
one  to  me  and  one  to  sister  Melia,  were  tole- 
rably wora.  The  hide — for  they  were  hair 
trunks— had  been  scratched  offkind  showed  the 
wood  underneath  in  a  great  many  places  j  and 
then  the  hinges  were  not  as  good  as  they  make 
them  now,  so  I  had  to  have  them  well  corded  up 
with  strong  rope,  which  I  know  John  did  not 
like  neither,  I  never  had  seen  him  so  -prd  out ; 
and  we  had  had  some  words ;  so,  naturally, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  trunks  again  I  was 
vexed. 

"John,"  says  I  to  him,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  checkin' ;  but  they  're  quite  strong 
as  it  is,  and  I  won't  have  nothin'  more  done. 
If  you've  no  resect  for  your  gi-andfather,  and 
do  not  appreciate  his  kindness  in  leaviu'  sister 
Melia  and  me  the  trunks,  when  he  had  so  many 
more  grandchildren  who  might  have  been  bene- 
fited by  them — all  I  can  say  is  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  and  hope  you  may  never  want ;"  and  so 
John  didn't  say  anything  more  about  them, 

Now,  every  one  who  lives  in  New  England 
knows  the  comfort  of  a  soapstone,  or  if  they 
don't,  I  pity  them  if  they  are  at  all  troubled 
with  cold  feet  as  I  am.  Sister  Melia  and  I  al- 
ways had  strong  green  baize  bags  to  carry  our 
soapstones  in.  But  the  Christmas  before  this 
last,  ray  niece.  Patience  Hardy,  sent  us  each 
beautiful  bags  made  of  her  own  worsted  work. 
Sister  Melia  had  a  rose  worked  on  hers,  and  I 
had  the  same.  For  Patience  Hardy  is  a  thought- 
ful girl,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  contention, 
and  sister  Melia  has  at  times  her  contrary  fits 
like  other  folks,  though  no  one  would  believe 
it  to  look  at  her.  We  determined,  sister  and  I, 
to  start  with  our  new  bags,  so  as  to  let  the 
folks  in  Portland  see  them.  And  then  we 
thought  we  would  use  the  green  ones  when  we 
were  in  the  cars,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh  for 
Boston, 

"John,"  says  I  to  him,  "yon  put  them  soap- 
stones  on  the  stove,  for  they  are  stone  cold  ;" 
and  I  was  a-wrapping  up  the  new  bags,  for  we 
were  in  the  cars,  and  they  were  jnst  on  the  eve 
of  startin',  and  Melia  and  I  was  busy  makin' 
ourselves  comfortable.    I  'd  put  the  umbrellas. 
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and  shawls,   and   bags   on  the  seat  in   front,  I 
where  John  was  to  set,  and  I  was  real  glad  to 
find  it  vacant  to  have  hiin  near  us, 

"Aunt,"  says  he  to  me,  "I  can't  set  there. 
These  places  are  reserved  for  the  ladies  and 
children,  as  bein'  near  the  fire."  It  was  very 
■considerate,  and  I  was  just  admirin'  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  company,  when  a  gentle- 
man sat  down  right  in  front  of  us.  "  Sir,"  says 
I  to  him,  "are  you  one  of  the  company?" 
**No,  ma'am.  Why  so?"  he  says.  "You're 
sittin'  in  the  reserved  seats,"  says  I.  "They 
are  reserved  for  the  women  and  children,  my 
nephey  John  told  me,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  end 
of  the  car,  as  John  chanced  to  look  up  from  his 
paper  at  that  minute.  "Is  that  so?"  he  says, 
and  laughed  in  a  way  I  didn't  like.  But  seein' 
the  soapstones  were  warmin',  he  helped  me  to 
put  them  in  the  bags,  so  I  thought  better  of  him, 
though  I  had  many  uncomfortable  thoughts  of 
John.  Could  it  be  that  he  did  not  want  to  set 
near  us,  and  did  not  think  us  grand  enough  ? 
But  he  was  my  own  husband's  brother's  son, 
so  I  tried  to  check  such  thoughts,  as  I  motioned 
him  to  me,  and  gave  him  a  isarcel  of  gingernuts 
sister  Melia  had  put  in  my  bag. 

Though  Melia  is  very  aggravating  at  times, 
and  tries  my  temper  more  nor  I  can  well  bear, 
John  needn't  have  bin  so  set  against  her  havin' 
her  bag,  and  maybe  she  wouldn't  have  wanted 
it.  As  I  have  always  found  opposin'  Melia 
was  sure  to  make  her  more  set  on  havin'  her 
own  way ;  and  John  should  have  been  more 
considerate,  particularly  when  it  was  me  and 
not  him  that  suftered  by  her  perverseness.  It 
was  a  very  heavy  bag,  as  it  was  full  of  bottles  ; 
but  still  John  needn't  a-minded  as  it  was  Melia, 
and  she  did  it  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  not 
knowin'  what  mightn't  happen. 

But  to  go  on.  I  had  beckoned  John  to  me, 
and  Melia  was  deep  in  her  bag  a-huntin'  a  gin- 
ger horse  for  a  little  girl  opposite.  For  Melia 
i«  always  thoughtful  and  fond  of  children,  and 
then  she  was  set  against  their  cryin'.  Well,  she 
had  her  specs  on,  and  was  a-lookin',  and  hunt- 
in'  (as  Melia's  sight  is  not  as  good  as  mine, 
though  I  am  the  elder).  She  was  a-lookin'  and 
huntin',  when  the  car  gave  a  jolt,  and  off  went 
her  specs,  which,  in  tryin'  to  pick  up,  she  a-most 
lost  her  seat ;  and  then  not  havin'  a  good  holt 
of  her  bag,  over  it  went  on  top  of  me,  and  what 
didn't  go  over  me  went  mostly  on  the  floor ;  as 
the  bag  was  chuck  full,  and  couldn't  have  held 
any  more,  no  how.  There  was  a  large  bottle 
of  hartshorne,  which  ran  down  the  front  of  my 
dress,  takin'  the  color  clean  out.  It  was  so 
powerful  strong,  that  most  of  the  people  was 
sneezin'  like  mad.  I  know  I  was  wet  to  the 
skin  with  that  and  her  peppermint  drops,  and 
haven't  got  the  smell  out  of  my  gown  yet,  not  to 
mention  the  stained  breadth  which  I  had  to  have 
turned  back.  You  would  have  been  surprised 
if  you  had  seen  all  she  managed  to  put  in  that 
bag,  let  alone  the  bottles,  and  there  was  a 


dozen,  I  'm  sure.  She  had  a  pair  of  easy  shoos, 
in  case  her  feet  troubled  her ;  and  she  had  actu- 
ally brought  some  stockings  to  mend,  which  I 
was  real  glad  she  forgot,  on  John's  account,  as 
Melia  is  very  set  in  her  way  when  she  takes  a 
thing  in  her  head,  and  young  people  ai-e  so 
proud  nowadays.  She  had  ginger  horses  and 
dogs,  such  as  children  loves,  with  cloves  for 
their  eyes.  And,  though  it  weren't  Easter,  she 
had  colored  as  many  as  a  dozen  eggs.  There 
certainly  was  a  pound  of  'lection  cake,  and  I 
couldn't  pertend  to  count  the  apples  ;  they  spun 
in  all  directions,  and  every  child  in  the  cars 
had  some,  as  she  found  the  bag  was  burst  so 
bad  she  had  to  take  all  of  them  out  and  put 
them  in  mine. 

Two  of  the  bottles  was  broken,  and  I  had  all 
the  hartshorne  and  peppermint  drops  on  my 
dress,  so  there  was  not  that  to  take  heed  of, 
though  there  was  a  deal  more  than  I  cared  to 
have  in  my  bag,  as  it  made  it  a-most  as  full  as 
hers  had  bin.  John  wanted  to  put  the  bag 
and  bottles  out  of  the  window,  but  Melia  would 
not  agree  to  any  such  waste,  and  I  quite  sided 
with  her.  The  bag  was  done  for,  anyway  ; 
though  Melia  was  quite  set  on  mendin'  it  in 
spite  of  all  John  could  say  to  the  contrary.  He 
was  set  on  gettin'  rid  of  it,  as  I  could  see,  and 
Melia  was  as  firmly  set  the  other  w^ay  ;  bo  be- 
tween them  they  had  quite  a  time.  I  was  real 
glad  when  they  ended  their  contentions,  and 
Melia  kept  the  bag,  as  I  had  most  a  mind  to 
take  a  ticket  and  go  right  back,  I  was  that 
put  out  with  their  wrangling.  After  Melia  was 
settled,  and  grew  more  reasonable,  we  were 
quite  interested,  and  enjoyed  the  ride  to  Boston 
amazingly. 

It  was  a  long  day's  ride,  and  we  didn't  have 
John  with  us,  as  he  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  papers  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 
Sister  Melia  is  not  much  company  at  any  time, 
but  this  day  she  talked  in  a  way  to  astonish 
me,  as  she  is  a  poor  body  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  full  of  her  notions.  But  she  is  that  good 
in  her  heart,  I  never  saw  any  one  like  her,  and 
then  she  is  my  own  mother's  child,  and  was 
left  to  my  special  care  by  her. 

"Sarah,"  says  she  to  me,  when  she  was  on 
her  dying  bed,  "  Sarah,  always  be  a  true  sister 
to  Melia,  and  do  your  duty  well  by  her,  and 
God  will  reward  you."  So  I  always  shall.  I 
forgot  to  say  my  nephew  John  lived  with  his 
father's  half-sister,  a  INIrs.  Smith.  She  was  a 
widow  lady,  having  no  child  of  her  own,  so  she 
set  great  store  by  the  boy,  and  could  see  no 
wrong  in  him.  It  was  there  wo  were  going  to 
make  our  visit. 

We  arrived  all  safe ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  I 
soon  took  to  each  other,  and  I  soon  learned  to 
call  her  Jane,  which  was  her  name.  City 
ways  is  so  different  from  our  ways,  as  I  soon 
found  out.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  what  was 
fittin'  in  a  business  man,  if  my  nephew  John 
was  a  sample.    He  laid  in  bed  every  morning 
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till  ten  o'clock,  ami  was  out  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  (loin'  I  can't  say  what,  for  it  certainly 
couldn't  a-bin  business.  Sister  Jane  said  it  was 
the  way  with  all  city  young  men,  and  John  was 
more  steady  than  the  general  run.  Sister  Jane 
must  know  better  nor  me,  as  she  was  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  city,  though  I  couldn't  help 
thiukin'  Jane  favored  him  too  much. 

John,  however,  was  verj^  kind  and  attentive 
to  me,  helpin'  me  no  end  with  my  bundles, 
and  always  findin'  little  boys  delighted  to  carry 
them  home.  It  was  wonderful  how  accommo- 
datin'  those  little  boys  was,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful too  what  great  bargains  one  can  make  in 
some  of  those  back  streets  in  the  city.  I  bought 
a  whole  dozen  of  flatirons  for — well,  I  can't  re- 
member, but  it  was  just  a  mere  song.  And 
then  a  whole  piece  of  tickin'  for  next  to  no- 
thin'.  John  says  to  me,  "Aunt,  where 's  the 
use  of  all  them  irons,  and  how  '11  you  get  them 
home?"  "John,"  says  I  to  him,  "I  always 
takes  a  bargain  when  I  see  it.  Young  people 
never  takes  heed  of  anything  sensible,  and  as 
to  gettin'  them  home,  leave  that  to  me."  Then 
I  looked  sort  of  cute  at  him,  and  says  I :  "John, 
don't  you  never  intend  to  set  up  for  yourself?" 
So  John  didn't  say  anythin'  more. 

It  was  one  evenin'  about  a  week  before  we 
purposed  goin'  home,  we  was  settin'  round 
the  tea-table,  and  John,  meanin'  to  be  agree- 
able, was  tryin'  to  get  Melia  and  me  to  con- 
sent to  going  to  see  a  French  baly  troop,  as 
he  called  it.  Findin'  we  were  set  agin  encour- 
agin*  foreigners,  he  owned  they  were  Ameri- 
cans, but  gave  themselves  French  names  to 
please  the  i^eople.  City  folks  are  that  foolish ; 
they  can't  stand  a  plain  Elizabeth  or  Jane,  but 
must  have  somethin'  finer,  and  have  even  to 
call  Maria  Marry,  and  dear  knows  what  else. 
Well,  I  saw  sister  Jane  a  frownin'  at  John, 
and  I  think  Melia  saw  too,  for  she  had  been 
considerin',  and  at  once  said  she  would  go,  as 
Melia  seldom  knows  her  own  mind  unless  she 
is  oi)j)osed.  I  had  no  purpose  of  goin*,  as  I 
am  principaled  against  goin'  out  of  nights,  and 
then  I  didn't  like  the  way  John  had  asked  us  ; 
it  sounded  more  as  if  it  Avere  done  out  of  wish- 
ing to  please  us,  than  out  of  any  wish  to  have 
us  with  him.  I  could  see  Melia  was  set  on 
goin',  so  I  didn't  say  nothin',  for  fear  of  makin' 
her  more  set  still,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  sister 
Jane  so  flurried. 

"Well,  Melia  and  John  had  gone  ;  and  sister 
Jane  and  I  had  fixed  ourselves  comfortable  for 
the  evenin',  as  we  intended  to  wait  up  for 
them,  and  we  knew  it  would  be  late.  We  had 
just  fixed  ourselves  comfortable,  and  it  was  not 
near  nine  o'clock,  when  we  heai'd  the  front  door 
open,  and  Melia  and  John  came  in.  I  knew  in 
a  moment  by  Melia's  voice  in  the  entry  that  all 
was  not  as  it  should  be,  and  then  I  knew  that 
it  was  too  early  to  look  for  them,  so  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  what  followed.     Melia  was 


abusin'  John  in  a  way  that  I  wondered  he 
stood  so  well,  and  she  talked  that  fast  I  really 
couldn't  make  out  where  the  trouble  lay.  All 
I  knew  was  she  had  seen  somethin'  dreadful, 
and  was  that  mad — well,  I  never  have  seen 
anythin'  madder  than  sister  Melia  is  when  she 
gets  at  her  maddest— John  didn't  stay  with  us 
very  long,  you  may  be  sure,  and  after  he  left 
Melia  rather  quieted  down,  and  could  give  some  ' 
account  of  herself. 

She  said  John  and  she  had  gone  to  the  place, 
and  she  was  right  pleased  at  seein'  so  many 
nice  people,  and  was  sorry  I  had  not  gone  too. 
She  said  she  noticed  the  people  were  readin' 
little  papers,  but,  not  havin'  her  specs  on,  she 
never  thought  of  askin'  John  for  one,  as  she 
knew  she  couldn't  have  read  it  even  if  she  had 
of  had  it.  It  appeared  an  old  gentleman  in 
front  of  her  haj^pened  to  leave  his  seat ;  she 
just  i)icked  up  the  one  he  had  been  readin', 
wishin'  to  be  informed  on  what  they  w^ere  all 
so  interested  in.  She  didn't  have  no  specs,  but 
the  letters  was  so  large  on  the  top  of  the  page, 
she  could  read  the  word  theatre  quite  plain, 
though  she  almost  doubted  her  eyes.  She  said 
she  got  up  off  of  her  seat  a-wishin'  to  go  home, 
when  John  appeared  distressed,  and  made  it 
quite  plain  to  her  that  they  had  nothin'  to  do 
with  the  house,  and  had  got  in  by  mistake.  So 
she  was  quite  easy,  though  she  said  she  told 
John  that  she  never  would  have  forgiven  her- 
self if  by  any  chance  she  had  gottin'  in  to  such 
a  den  of  iniquity. 

Well,  the  music  commenced  playin',  and  she 
was  feelin'  more  comfortable,  when  the  painted 
picture  she  had  bin  lookin'  at  rolled  up  in  a 
way  that  was  really  surprisin'.  After  that 
Melia  was  that  excited  I  couldn't  make  out  any- 
thin' more.  It  appeared  a  lot  of  women  came 
out  with  next  to  nothin'  on,  and  jumped  around. 
Well,  Melia  said  she  never  saw  anything  like 
it.  First  she  said  she  covered  up  her  head,  she 
w^as  that  ashamed,  and  then,  findin'  that  did  no 
good,  she  begged  John  to  take  her  home.  She 
was  a-gettin'  up  out  of  her  seat,  and  chanced  to 
look  towards  the  place  where  the  picture  had 
been,  when  she  saw  a  woman  nakeder  than  the 
first  holdin'  herself  up  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of 
others  just  as  bad.  She  just  gave  one  screech, 
and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from  faint- 
in',  but  luckily  had  her  hartshorne.  They 
managed  to  get  home  somehow,  Melia  didn't 
really  know  how,  but  no  doubt  John  had  a 
deal  of  trouble  with  her.  All  sister  Jane  and  I 
could  say,  Melia  was  set  on  leavin'  for  home 
next  day.  Though  after  awhile  she  quieted 
down,  and  seein'  sister  Jane  so  troubled  grew 
more  reasonable,  though  she  hasn't  got  over 
the  theatre  yet,  and  one  need  only  mention 
dancing  to  set  her  goin'.  If  it  had  have  been 
any  one  but  ^Melia,  I  would  have  been 
moi'e  angry  with  John.  No  doubt  John  was 
served  right  in  takin'  her,  so  I  didn't  say  no- 
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thiu'  to  him,  as  I  knew  be  had  had  a  time. 
And  no  one  knows  better  uor  me  how  tryin' 
Melia  is  at  the  best  of  times. 

It  was  two  evenings  after  this,  just  before 
ten  o'clock,  sister  Melia  and  I  purposed  to  go 
home  the  next  day— I  was  just  linishin'  the 
roundin'  of  the  heel  of  my  stockin','  and  had 
put  in  the  needles  firm  (sister  Melia  was  put- 
tin'  away  the  work  too),  when  we  heard  some 
one  stumblin'  along  the  hall,  and  my  nephew 
John  opened  the  door.  He  never  came  home 
so  eaiiy,  and  he  was  flushed  and  heated,  and  I 
saw  in  a  moment  somethin'  was  wrong,  as  he 
stood  staring  stooi^idly  at  us.  "Aunt,"  says 
he  to  me,  and  he  blurted  out  the  words,  **does 
you  know  your" — and  he  mentioned  some 
heathenish  woman's  name,  and  smiled  foolish 
like.  "John  !  John !  My  husband's  brother's 
son  !"  And  I  was  so  overcome  I  sobbed  right 
out.  "Aunt,"  says  he  to  me,  "do  you  know 
your" — and  he  mentioned  the  same  horrid  name 
again.  At  last  I  could  stand  no  more,  and 
fairly  burst  out  cryin'. 

Sister  Melia  and  I  left  Boston  next  day  as 
we  had  purposed.  Somehow  I  can't  think  the 
same  of  my  nephew  John,  though  sister  Jane 
did  all  she  could  to  ease  my  mind.  If  them  is 
city  ways,  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  them 
tiie  better  for  us.  I  am  not  sorry  I  went  to 
Boston,  as  I  learnt  for  myself,  though  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  John  is  sorry  for  it.  All  sister 
Jane  said  can't  make  me  think  John  is  a  true 
sou  of  my  dear  dei:)arted  brother-in-law,  Joel 
Starr. 

Anyway,  I  have  altered  my  purposes.  Sister 
Melia  shall  have  all  tied  up  tight,  till  it  pleases 
the  good  Lord  to  call  her  home.  And  she  shall 
have  the  option  of  doin'  about  John  as  she 
chooses,  for  young  folks  are  not  as  they  were  in 
my  day.  One  thing,  John  shan't  have  that 
tickin',  for  I  never  saw  any  like  it  at  the  price. 
Patience  Hardy,  my  niece,  is  a  steady  girl,  and 
it  's  but  right  she  should  have  the  tickin'.  I 
am  sorry  for  John,  as  he  is  my  own  husband's 
brother's  son.  But  I  am  not  sorry  I  went  to 
Boston,  though  it  made  me  alter  my  mind. 


EURYDICE. 

BY  CHARLOTTS  KLI!;A^'OIl   1\'ELS0N. 

I  SAW  her  lift  it  from  the  sward,  poor  little  withered 

flower ! 
It  had  been  sadly  trampled  on,  in  an  untimely  hour  ; 
Gently  she  kissed  its  faded  leaves,  its  broken  petals 

pressed, 
And  with  a  yearning  tender  touch,  its  withered  form 

caressed. 

Sweet  was  the  fragrance  that  it  shed,  'though  it 

would  bloom  no  more. 
And  sweet,  methinks,  the  memories  it  brought  from 

out  their  store  ; 
Or  was  it  only  pity  that  had  such  a  wondrous  power 
To  make  the  tears  unbidden  fall   upon  the  little 

flower? 


Perchance  she  knew  the  fable  told  in  olden  times 
gone  by. 

That  still  there  dwelt  within  the  flowers  the  spirits 
of  the  sky  ; 

Perchance  she  wept  for  pity  with  the  weei>ing  spirit 
race, 

Because  some  hapless  lonely  one  had  lost  its  dwell- 
ing place. 

Alas !  it  might  be  sympathy  that  linked  unto  her 
fate 

The  little  flower  that  told  her  it  was  cherished  but 
too  late ;  . 

Or  haply  some  bright  memory  was  hidden  in  her 
heart. 

Deep  hidden  till  the  little  flower  had  made  the  tear- 
drops start. 

Was  hers  a  heart  whose  memories  lie  buried  till  they 

rise 
Unto  the  sound  of  music  or  the  sight  of  summer 

skies  1 
And  did  the  perfume  of  the  flower  an  old,  old  story 

tell, 
Just  as  the  sea  is  echoed  in  the  murmur  of  its  shell  1 

Perhaps  she  felt  the  yearning  that  broke  Orpheus' 

heart  of  love, 
When  crying  out  "  Eurydice,"  through  Ehodope's 

dark  grove : 
I  wonder  did  the  longed-for  one  a  whispering  answer 

send, 
Or  did  she  cry  "  Eurydice"  unanswered  to  the  end  t 


LINES. 

(On  hearing  a  lady'say  she  teas  married  at  Lee  Church, 
luhere  my  mother  is  buried.) 
A  WORD  may  waken  bitter  thought, 
The  past  comes  o'er  me  as  a  spell ; 
That  ivied  church  to  memory  brought 
Brings  visions  loved  too  well. 

How  could  a  marriage  bell  be  pealed  ! 

No,  not  in  that  sepulchral  gloom, 
Where  earthly  joy  and  hope  are  sealed 

And  all  is  death-like  as  the  tomb? 

Still  like  a  dirge  those  tones  must  sound, 
E'en  echo  could  not  waft  the  sw^ll ; 

Those  darkling  yews,  those  shades  around 
Would  change  the  triumph  to  a  knell. 

My  mother,  Avas  thy  grave  then  trod 

By  thoughtless  foot  profane? 
Would  that  my  tears  could  green  the  sod, 

Alas,  the  wish  !  how  vain  ! 

And  does  the  wild  Atlantic  part 

That  hallowed  turf  from  me? 
Yet  shrined  and  garnered  in  my  heart, 

Kemembrance  dwells  on  thee. 

On  earth  our  ashes  may  not  meet, 

Yet  when  this  mortal  coil  is  o'er, 
Then  may  our  freed  spirits  greet 

And  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Spotless  as  thee,  may  I  be  found, 
Blest  mother,  when  that  liour  is  given ! 

In  God  my  trust,  in  peace  around, 
Joining  thee,  beloved,  in  Heaven, 


The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he 
affects  tlie  air  of  a  saint.  The  aftectation  of 
sanctity  is  a  blotch  on  the  face  of  piety. — Lava- 
ter. 
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y.'E  VICTIS. 

BY  SIDNEY  HYDE. 

Weke  you  ever  at  St.  Bart's,  St.  Bart's  on 
the  Bay,  as  it  is  known  in  the  provinces?  It 
was  christened  St.  Bartholomew,  but  the  name 
being  long  for  daily  use  degenerated  to  the 
more  familiar  appellation,  and  there  being  an- 
other K)wn  of  the  title  in  the  dominion,  the 
sobriquet  became  a  necessity,  and  there  is  not 
ix  fisherman  on  the  coast  that  would  know  what 
you  meant  unless  you  asked  for  "  St.  Bart's  o' 
the  Bay." 

The  town  lies  out  on  the  point  of  a  peninsula, 
•with  the  bay  making  up  on  both  sides,  so  that 
it  is  a  fine  show  from  the  water  with  its  towers 
and  roofs,  and  gives  the  people  who  go  by  in 
the  steamboat  the  idea  that  it  is  a  flourishing 
city,  whereas,  when  you  wander  up  its  broad 
streets,  you  find  them  solitary  and  grass-grown  ; 
while  sleepy  shopkeepers  sit  behind,  or  on 
their  counters,  and  stare  at  you  lazily  as  you 
pass  ;  and  the  very  dogs  have  a  solemn  and 
preoccupied  air,  emulated  by  the  loafers  who 
lounge  about  on  the  wharves,  with  their  feet 
hanging  over  the  water,  idly  watching  the 
boats  that  come  and  go,  and  volunteering  use- 
less information  to  their  pilots.  In  fact,  St. 
Bart's  is  what  the  people  of  the  States  know  of 
only  by  hearsay — a  finished  town. 

If  you  had  ever  been  under  the  necessity  of 
waiting  there  three  hours,  which  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  on  days  w^hen  the  boat  has 
quantities  of  freight  to  discharge,  you  will  have 
wondered,  as  you  strolled  through  the  painfully 
quiet  highways,  how  human  beings  can  CA'er 
content  themselves  with  vegetating  in  such  dull 
monotony  of  existence,  and  you  will  have  found 
yourself  indulging  in  profound  speculation  upon 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  provincial 
mind  which  render  such  towns  as  St.  Bart's  a 
not  imcommon  possibility  of  the  United  Do- 
minion. Thence  you  have  wandered  to  politi- 
cal economy,  and  have  propounded  to  yourself 
problems  of  solemn  moment  upon  the  effects  of 
aunexation  upon  the  Blue  Nose,  and  his  pro- 
bable development  from  the  oyster  stage  of  his 
mental  and  national  growth  into  the  active 
intelligence  of  the  native-born  Yankee  ;  and  it 
has  proved  an  interesting  and  prolific  study, 
which  you  have  been  able  to  pursue  upon  the 
most  philosophical  hypothesis,  since  there  are 
no  facts  nor  precedents  to  hamper  the  free 
gauge  of  investigation. 

But  the  workings  of  the  enlightened  American 
mind  are  no  indication  of  the  state  into  which 
Mrs.  Eothsay  was  thrown  when  she  found  that 
the  captain,  her  mild  and  ineflieiont  husband, 
was  ordered  from  his  agreeable  station  at  Ply- 
mouth, England,  to  lend  his  formidable  aid  to 
the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
the  distant  and  almost  unheard-of  Province  of 
New  Brunswick. 
"I  have  searched  the  map  in  vain  for  St. 


Bartholomew,"  said  Mrs.  Rothsay  to  her  friend, 
the  major's  wife  ;  "but,  if  you  will  believe  me, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  it,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  it  is  only  a  block-house  in  the  woods,  and 
that  Laura  and  I  shall  be  a  prey  to  the  panthers 
and  bears,  which  roam  at  large  over  the  whole 
of  North  America.  But,  then,  it  is  in  New 
Brunswick  somewhere,  and  that  must  be  near 
Boston,  because  it  is  adjacent  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  that  is  the  capital,  you  know.  I 
once  knew  an  excellent  woman  from  Boston — 
really  very  well  received,  my  dear;  the  best 
received  American  I  ever  knew,  except  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  thought  a  great  lion  for  haA^ing 
broken  the  head  of  a  gentlemanly  politician,  or 
else  the  politician  had  broken  his  ;  I  don't  very 
well  remember  the  exact  circumstances,  but  I 
know  ho  was  very  well  received.  I  met  him 
myself  at  the  French  minister's." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Mrs.  Bothsay's 
ideas  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican domains  of  Her  Majesty,  not  to  mention 
the  adjoining  republic,  were  in  that  iileasingly 
misty  state  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  well- 
bred  Englishwoman,  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  of  her  lord  and  master,  and  Mrs.  Eothsay 
was  a  lady  born. 

Her  father  was  a  baron,  of  recent  creation,  to 
be  sure,  but  then  he  had  been  elevated  to  thb 
peerage  long  enough  for  his  daughter  to  havfe 
appeared  in  society  as  the  Honorable  IMiss 
Ponsonby,  and  to  have  made  what  she  con- 
sidered an  eligible  match  with  the  youngest  sOii 
of  a  Scotch  earl  with  ten  older  children.  Thb 
Hon.  Miss  Ponsonby  had  been  a  fine  looking 
girl,  and  Mrs.  Eothsay  was  still  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman,  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  loved  it  devotedly  ;  and  had  brought 
up  her  daughter  Laura  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  goddess  Fashion  and  of  the  deity 
Wealth. 

She  would  willingly  have  left  Laura  behind 
her  when  she  set  forth  upon  her  Western  trip  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Ponsonbys  in  London 
were  not  particularly  pressing  in  their  invita- 
tions, and  Laura  had  no  special  wish  to  spend 
her  days  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
her  father's  relations  dwelt.  So  it  was  found 
that  a  sea-voyage  was  of  great  importance  for 
Miss  Eothsay's  health,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  the  captain  and  family  set  sail  for  Halifax 
in  one  of  the  Cunard  steamshijis. 

On  her  way  "over  the  bay,"  as  the  New 
Brunswickers  call  the  journey  from  St.  Johns 
to  Halifax,  Mrs.  Eothsay  found  a  map  upon 
which  St.  Bart's  was  set  down,  and  she  was 
rather  favorably  impressed  with  the  sight 
which  met  her  eye  as  the  little  steamer  rounded 
tlie  sandy  island,  which  hid  the  town  from 
view,  and  its  spires  and  towers  broke  upon  her 
astonished  vision.  Her  illusions  wei'e  si>eedily 
dispelled  on  landing,  wlien  the  towers  proved 
to  be  only  the  square  cupolas  of  the  court-houso 
and  market ;  and,  in  view  of  the  commonplaco 
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and  sleepy  borough,  she  almost  regretted  the 
excitements  of  panthers  and  Indians,  of  which 
she  had  had  time  to  disabuse  her  mind. 

"I  think  it  will  be  awfully  dull,  mamma," 
Baid  Miss  Eothsay,  whose  ideas  of  life  were 
limited  to  ball-room  experiences,  and  whose 
resources  were  not  numerous. 

"My  poor  girl,"  said  her  mother,  sympa- 
thetically, "it  is  sad  to  think  that  you  should 
have  to  waste  your  youth  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  But  we  can  tell  better  what  we  have  to 
endure  when  we  are  fairly  established." 

After  some  weeks  of  discomfort  at  the  small 
tavern,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
comforts  of  an  English  village  inn,  the  captain 
succeeded  in  renting  a  respectable  house,  in 
which  he  installed  his  family.  Mrs,  Rothsay 
tlien  took  observations.  Her  situation  was 
C/ommonplace,  but  not  uncomfortable.  They 
had  been  able  to  furnish  their  new  home  quite 
luxuriously,  and  had  given  it  an  air  of  elegance, 
which  Mrs.  Rothsay  possessed  the  art  of  shed- 
ding around  her  wherever  she  might  be  placed. 
The  next  thing  was  to  find  who  could  constitute 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  societj'-. 

St.  Bart's  had  been  a  gay  town  in  its  day, 
when  it  had  been  the  emporium  of  the  quarter, 
and  the  centre  of  trade  and  fashion.  It  was 
still  the  county-seat,  and  old  barristers  would 
relate  tales  of  the  grand  manners  of  the  Heron- 
shaws,  of  the  statelj^  dinners  of  the  Blather- 
swaites ;  and  mention  with  a  sigh  the  names 
of  Wyncliff's  beautiful  daughters,  who  had  all 
married  with  the  best  people  in  the  provinces, 
and  had  gone— one  to  Toronto,  another  to  Mon- 
treal, a  third  to  Quebec,  while  one,  the  young- 
est and  loveliest,  had  wedded  an  English  peer. 
But  the  grand  dinners  were  over,  and  the 
Heronshaws  had  died  out,  and  the  Wynclifif 
descendants  were  scattered,  and  only  here  and 
there  an  ancient  spinster  represented  the  dignity 
of  a  once  mighty  family.  There  was  the  rector. 
He,  of  course,  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  been 
Giducated  at  Oxford  ;  but  he  was  prosy  and  old, 
and  had  a  stout  wife  and  two  awkward  daugh- 
ters. There  was  a  meek  little  curate,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  lawyers  when  the  court  was  in 
session,  and  there  was  the  doctor,  whom  people 
called  very  clever,  but  who  cared  very  little  for 
company,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession. 
Besides  all  these  there  were  a  few  young  ofiScers 
belonging  to  the  garrison,  all  very  undesirable 
"partis"  for  Laura,  and  a  few  gentlemen  "in 
t4.-ade,"  whom  Mrs.  Rothsay  scorned  in  her  in- 
most heart,  and  felt  called  upon  to  treat  with 
distant  politeness,  being  determined  they  should 
never  darken  her  doors. 

The  rector's  wife  gave  stupid  little  parties, 
where  the  older  people  yawned,  and  the  yonng 
officers  danced  with  the  badly-dressed  girls, 
and  turned  their  innocent  heads  with  hack- 
neyed compliments.  The  first  time  that  Miss 
Rothsay  appeared  at  one  of  tlx^se  entertain- 
ments, she  made  a  great  sensation.    The  six 


young  officers  fell  madly  in  love  with  her  at 
once,  and  she  became  a  belle. 

Laura  was  not  averse  to  the  position.  She 
had  never  been  noticed  much  in  London,  and 
had  thought  herself  very  fortunate  if  she  could 
get  three  or  four  partners  an  evening  at  the 
routs  and  balls  at  which  she  had  been  coubci- 
entiously  exhibited  by  her  mamma.  So  that 
she  was  not  at  all  indifierent  to  the  honor  of 
being  thought  the  most  stylish  girl  in  St.  Bart's  ; 
and  she  wore  coquettish  little  costumes,  and 
donned  the  latest  London  fashions,  of  which 
they  had  not  even  heard  in  the  provinces,  till 
the  dawdles  copied  her,  and  the  young  men 
smirked  and  ogled  when  she  passed.  All  this 
was  well  enough.  Mp6.  Rothsay  smiled  a 
superior  smile;  but  she  felt,  and  Laura  felt, 
that  this  did  not  mean  business,  and  business 
both  in  the  mother's  and  daughter's  eyes  meant 
to  achieve  an  establishment. 

Miss  Rothsay  went  to  daily  service  at  the 
Established  Church,  and  was  an  excellent 
churchwoman  in  her  own  eyes.  They  had  a 
pretty  little  chapel  at  St.  Bart's  built  of  natiA-e 
woods,  oiled  and  varnished,  which  made  a  very 
charming  effect,  though  the  materials  were  only 
simple  pine,  and  cherry,  and  walnut.  But  the 
graceful  arches  of  golden  brown,  the  dark  frette^l 
roof  inlaid  with  designs  in  a  more  delicate- 
colored  wood,  the  softly-shaded  walls,  and  the 
bright^tinted  windows  made  of  this  village  tena- 
ple  a  lovely  place  of  worship. 

So  thought  Laura  Rothsay  as  she  rose  from 
her  knees  one  Sunday  morning,  and  saw  the 
sun  streaming  in  at  the  open  door.  Her  next 
thought  was  of  a  less  exalted  cast,  and  referred 
to  her  bonnet  ribbons,  which  she  arranged  com- 
placently with  a  coquettish  toss  for  the  benefit 
of  a  strange  gentleman  who  was  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars  near  the  door,  and  looking  at 
her. 

That  is,  she  thought  he  was  looking  at  her, 
and  so  did  he  too,  but  his  eyes  were  really 
resting  on  the  face  of  a  tall,  grave,  dark-eyed 
girl  in  the  pew  behind  Mrs.  Rothsay's.  The 
gentleman  was  a  new-comer  in  St.  Bart's  ;  but, 
having  heard  beforehand  of  the  belle  of  the 
town,  was  making  up  his  own  mind  as  to  which 
was  Miss  Rothsay,  but  had  lighted  upon  Miss 
Peters,  the  music  teacher,  by  mistake. 

He  had  been  weaving  quite  a  little  romance 
about  the  deep,  sad  eyes  of  the  supposed  hero- 
ine, and  was  considerably  taken  aback  when 
his  friend,  the  doctor,  presented  him  at  the 
church  door  to  a  round-faced  young  lady,  very 
much  dressed,  with  commonplace  features,  and 
a  self-possessed  air,  whom  he  addressed  by  the 
name  which  the  stranger's  fancy  had  ah'eady 
fastened  upon  the  other. 

"  Miss  Rothsay,  may  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing Mr.  Leamington,  from  Boston?" 

The  belle  smiled  blandly,  and  presented  the 
gentleman  to  her  mother,  who  approachjijd  at 
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the  moment,  and  welcomed  liim  with  gracious 
cordiality. 

"60  that  is  Miss  Ilothsay?"  said  the  Ame- 
rican, as  he  walked  away.  "Who,  then,  is  the 
other?" 

"  What  other?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Tlie  handsome  girl  with  black  hair  and 
eyes.  See,  there  she  goes  !  How  wonderfully 
she  carries  her  height." 

" Incessic 2J<-fi"''-^  dea,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "She  is  only  a 
music  teacher,  a  covmtry woman  of  yours.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Peters.  Not  one  of  the 
quality  here,  but  one  of  their  paid  subordi- 
nates." 

"Oh!"  remarked  Mr.  Leamington,  ^Yith  dis- 
appointment. But  he  turned  and  looked  after 
the  stately  ligure  that  was  sweeping  up  the 
sidewalk  with  a  wave  of  garments  and  fall  of 
drapery  that  only  very  tall  and  very  graceful 
people  can  achieve,  before  he  followed  Miss 
Eothsay's  course. 

That  young  lady  was  standing  on  the  door- 
step chatting  gayly  with  the  officer  who  had 
escorted  her  home  from  church,  when  the  two 
gentlemen  passed.  She  gave  them  a  self-con- 
scious little  bow. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Leamington?"  she  asked  of  her 
attendant. 

"Oh  !  he  is  a  nob  from  the  States,  awfully 
jolly,  and  tremendously  rich,"  answered  the 
young  man,  with  that  pleasing  forcibility  of 
expression  which  the  young  Englishman  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  a  "  swell." 

"  But  what  is  he  doing  down  here?"  pursued 
the  fair  inquirer.  "  What  is  there  to  bring  all 
America  to  St.  Bart's?" 

"He  comes  to  jjaint,"  replied  the  gentleman ; 
"he  is  an  amateur  artist,  and  a  clever  one  to 
boot ;  and  he  thought  the  views  up  and  down 
the  bay  worth  corning  for ;  so  he  brought  his 
mother  last  year  for  the  salt  air,  and  here  he  is 
again  !  and  I  supjiose  he  likes  it." 

"ITancy  !"  said  the  English  girl,  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"He  will  have  a  better  reason  for  staying 
this  year,"  said  the  youth,  with  an  engaging 
smile,  meant  to  convey  a  world  of  admiration 
to  Miss  Bothsay's  comprehension ;  but  the  belle 
was  impenetrable. 

"You  mean  th^fine  sunsets,  of  course ;  every- 
body tells  me  they  were  never  so  beaiitiful. 
You  will  not  come  in  to  lunch,  lieutenant? 
Mamma  will  be  sorry.  Tell  Captain  Dyke,  for 
me.  not  to  be  so  stern  in  his  regulations  on 
Sundays.  Good-morning!  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  the  afternoon  service." 

Miss  Eothsay  communicated  the  information 
slie  had  just  received  to  her  mother,  who  at 
once  laid  her  plans  accordingly. 

"  I  shall  call  on  Mrs,  Leamington  this  week," 
announced  that  priestess  of  society.  "  She  must 
be  lonely  enough  in  this  quiet  place ;  and, 
Laura,  love,  I  think  you  might  have  tliose  few 


friends  to  tea  on  Thursday,  of  whom  you  were 
speaking  yesterday.  Perhaps  we  could  per- 
suade Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leamington  to  join  them." 
To  this  the  dutiful  daughter  calmly  assented. 

Mrs.  Eothsay  called  on  the  stranger  punctu- 
ally. 

Mrs.  Leamington  proved  a  very  lady-like 
person,  and  even  numbered  among  her  ac- 
quaintances that  -well-received  American  of 
whom  Mrs.  Bothsay  knew  in  England. 

To  be  sure,  the  acquaintance  of  the  Bost^on 
lady  with  the  senator  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  having  shaken  hands  with  him  at  a 
public  reception,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish her  claims  to  good  society  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Bothsay  ;  so  that  the  intimacy  progressed 
rapidly. 

Mrs.  Leamington  was  a  gentle,  yielding  little 
woman,  who  adored  her  son,  and  thought  him 
the  personification  of  all  that  was  noble  and 
grand  in  manhood. 

The  fact  is,  that  George  Leamington  was  a 
commonplace  young  fellow  enough,  tall  and 
good-looking,  with  excellent  impulses,  and  a 
frank,  warm  heart ;  but  with  a  strong  vein  of 
romance  in  him,  and  an  eminently  unpractical 
mind.  He  took  people  at  their  own  valuation, 
and  was  consequently  frequently  imposed  upon, 
particularly  by  women  ;  for  men  were  apt  to  re- 
gard his  want  of  the  sterner  qualities  of  charac- 
ter with  a  compassionate  eye,  while  women  got 
the  better  of  his  soft-heartedness,  and  ruled  over 
him  mercilessly.  Mrs.  Leamington  did  not 
tyrannize  ;  but  then,  dear  soul,  she  never  ruled 
any  one,  and  fell  naturally  under  the  dominion 
of  any  mind  which  came  in  contact  with  her, 
and  had  will  or  force  enough  to  assert  itself; 
and  George  fancied  himself  very  strong-minded 
and  resolute,  because  he  always  prevailed  with 
his  mother. 

The  Leamingtons  attended  the  small  party 
at  the  Bothsays,  and  Laura  was  very  polite  to 
George,  and  they  had  a  little  dancing  after  tea, 
and  she  waltzed  with  the  young  American; 
and  heard  people  whisper  audibly,  "What  a 
handsome  couple  !"  for  the  people  at  St.  Br.rt's 
thought  Laura  a  beauty,  though  she  was  rather 
too  rounded  in  her  proportions — not  to  say 
stout,  for  American  ideas.  She  had  pretty 
brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  round  and  inexpres- 
sive, with  features  which  were  unnoticeable 
for  any  peculiarity  ;  but  her  cheeks  -were  red, 
and  her  teeth  were  white  ;  and  she  smiled  a 
great  deal ;  and,  as  she  i^assed  for  a  model  of 
loveliness,  it  answered  just  as  well  as  if  she 
had  been  cast  in  the  pure  classic  mould. 

Mr.  Leamington  thought  her  very  pleasant, 
and  he  talked  and  flirted  with  her,  and  asked 
her  to  give  him  "just  one  more  round,"  in  tlua 
most  approved  fashion.  He  was  not  responsi- 
ble if  his  artist  eye  would  sometimes  wander  to 
the  figure  so  patiently  playing  quadrilles  at  the 
piano  ;  and  rest  with  a  stolen  satisfaction  on 
the  graceful  head  and  lovely  turn  of  the  neck, 
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af  the  unconscious  Miss  Peters,  who,  being 
asked  to  help  entertain  the  company,  played 
on  conscientiously,  and  Kcarcely  lifted  her  long 
lashes  from  her  great  dark,  dreamy  eyes.  In 
the  very  midst  of  a  most  charming  deux-temps, 
Mr.  Leamington  found  himself  wondering  what 
that  look  in  them  meant,  and  what  signification 
there  was  in  their  mysterious  depths. 

He  approached  the  piano  when  the  waltz  was 
over,  and  made  some  simj)le  remark  about  her 
being  tired,  but  Mrs.  Eothsay  swept  between 
them,  with  her  gracious  sweetness,  and,  some- 
how, poor  George  did  not  even  get  a  chance  to 
look  again  at  Miss  Peters,  who  was  talked  to 
by  a  good  many  people,  not  patronizingly,  for 
those  grave,  self-possessed  manners  repelled 
patronage,  but  still  in  a  very  difterent  manner 
from  that  in  which  Miss  Eothsay  was  ad- 
dressed ;  for  the  genus  snob  is  still  extant  in 
the  remote  provincial  districts,  though  we  all 
know  that  it  is  extinct  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Leamington  went  sketch- 
ing, and  drew  little  heads  on  the  corners  of  his 
studies,  with  low  brows  and  sweeping  lashes  ; 
but  in  the  evening  he  took  a  walk  with  Miss 
Eothsay,  and  the  next  day  a  horseback  ride, 
and  finally,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  an  understood 
thing  that  Mr.  Leamington  was  to  be  Laui'a's 
escort  on  any  little  excursion  that  was  planned 
by  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Eothsay  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  good  people  of  St.  Bart's. 

In  the  mean  time  his  sketching  progressed, 
for  the  young  artist  really  had  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness,  and  the  bay  was  full  of  superb  op- 
portunities. 

George  was  making  a  really  faithful  study  of 
Eavenshead,  a  noble  bluff,  wooded  with  pines 
and  beeches  to  its  granite  top  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Miss  Eothsay's  attractions,  managed  to  spend 
a  part  of  every  fine  day  at  his  business. 

One  day  be  was  rowing  home  in  the  cool 
afternoon,  from  the  point  whither  he  went  daily 
to  study  the  various  phases  of  the  rugged  peak  ; 
and  pulling  hard  down  stream  against  a  strong 
tide,  exercising  his  powerful  muscles  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  current,  for  the  mere  sport  of  the 
thing  ;  when  he  caiight  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  in 
a  cove  along  the  shore  waving  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, apparently  in  some  agitation. 

Ascertaining  that  the  signal  must  be  for  him, 
s.ince  there  was  no  other  boat  in  sight,  George 
pulled  leisurely  towards  the  point  where  the 
flutter  of  garments  indicated  the  presence  of  an 
unfortunate  lady  perched  on  a  red  granite  cliff, 
which  was  isolated  from  the  shore  by  the  ra- 
pidly rising  tide.  A  few  strokes  of  the  oar 
brought  Mr.  Leamington  near  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  the  distressed  damsel  was  Miss 
Peters. 

The  young  man  was  charmed  with  the  proa- 
l>ect  of  such  a  romantic  adventure.  He  fan- 
cied himself  a  second  Perseus,  and  approached 
his    Andromeda  with  no    small    satisfaction, 


and  some  self-congratulation,  which  probably 
showed  itself  in  his  manners,  for  Miss  Peters, 
after  a  very  civil  greeting,  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  she  had  mistaken  him  for  some  one 
else.  *'It  was  very  stupid  in  me,  Mr.  Leam- 
ington," she  said,  as  he  helped  her  down  the 
jagged  sides  of  the  rock  into  the  boat.  "  But  I 
was  so  much  absorbed  that  I  forgot  the  tide 
completely,  or  rather  lost  my  reckoning,  until 
I  found  myself  cut  off"  from  the  main  land  by 
the  breakers.  There  is  no  danger,  of  course, 
but  then  I  had  no  particular  fimcy  for  perching 
here  three  hours  longer,  until  the  ebb  would 
allow  me  to  go  home,  so  I  determined  to  signal 
the  first  boat  I  saw,  and  expected  to  find  a  res- 
cuer in  one  of  the  fishermen  that  are  always 
busy  hereabouts." 

"I  think  I  have  reason  to  sympathize  with 
you  in  your  absorption,"  said  the  young  artist, 
with  a  pleasant  little  recognition  of  the  sketch- 
book which  Miss  Peters  had  endeavored  inef- 
fectually to  conceal  under  her  shawl,  but  whose 
corners  would  obtrude  themselves  most  pro- 
vokiugly.  "I  have  often  been  caught  myself 
in  the  same  way  ;  one  loses  all  account  of  time 
when  drawing.  Would  it  be  too  great  a  liberty 
to  ask  permission  to  see  your  sketches?" 

The  young  girl  colored  with  the  natural 
modesty  of  a  tyro  in  the  presence  of  a  draughts- 
man. "They  are  not  worth  your  while,"  she 
answered;  "I  never  had  any  instruction  in 
drawing  from  nature,  and  my  studies  are  at 
best  but  scrawls.  But  I  love  these  rugged  hills, 
and  am  always  tempted  to  try  my  hand  at  their 
bold  outlines." 

Mr.  Leamington,  like  all  true  artists,  was  an 
enthusiast,  and  his  frank  delight  in  the  scenery, 
and  his  unaffected  desire  to  be  of  use  to  her, 
persuaded  Miss  Peters  to  trust  her  precious 
little  book  in  his  hands.  They  sat  down  on  a 
thwart  together,  while  the  boat  swung  idly  ou 
the  waves,  and  looked  over  its  pages  ;  George, 
with  pencil  in  hand,  explaining,  correcting, 
telling  how  to  produce  efiects  which  had  puz- 
zled the  inexperienced  girl,  praising  here,  blam- 
ing there,  not  too  complimentary  ;  but  showing 
the  rarest  merit  in  a  critic,  the  quality  of  dis- 
crimination. A  half  hour  hour  passed  most 
agreeably. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  give  you  a  few  les- 
sons, Miss  Peters,"  said  the  young  man,  eagerly; 
"you  have  a  quick  eye  and  an  excellent  touch ; 
some  of  these  outlines  are  wonderfully  graphic, 
and  you  have  the  spirit  of  composition.  But 
there  are  some  mechanical  defects,  and  I  could 
give  you  a  few  hints  that  nnght  be  of  use  to 
you." 

"lam  really  grateful  to  you,  "said  the  young 
lady,  frankly  ;  "  I  should  be  very  thankful  for 
anything  you  would  tell  me.  I  feel  that  I  know 
so  little." 

"  It  is  up-hill  work,"  said  George,  as  he  took 
up  his  oars,  and  impelled  the  boat  once  more 
into  the  current,  "but  it  repays  for  all  the  time 
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and  attention  that  one  may  give  it.  It  is  a  con-  | 
tiuual  delight."  And  here  the  young  fellow  j 
warmed  with  his  subject,  and  became  eloquent, 
and  Miss  Peters  listened  witli  interest,  and  her 
eyes  lighted  up,  and  ceased  to  be  sorrowful  ; 
and  George  thought  he  had  never  seen  any 
glance  at  once  so  trusting  and  so  self-contained. 

Yes,  thej'  were  inscrutable,  those  eyes ;  he 
was  no  nearer  reading  their  mysteiy  when  he 
reached  the  landing  at  St.  Bart's  than  he  was 
before,  and  he  was  determined  to  find  another 
opportunity  for  trying  again  very  shortly. 

Miss  Peters'  occupation  kept  her  busy,  and 
it  was  some  days  before  Mr.  Leamington  had  a 
chance  of  performing  his  promise.  After  that, 
occasions  did  not  seem  to  present  themselves 
with  the  readiness  which  he  had  fondly  hoped 
to  find.  The  young  lady  was  very  inaccessible, 
and  then  Miss  Rothsay  was  rather  exacting, 
and  her  good  mother  was  certainly  very  atten- 
tive. Poor  George  began  to  be  a  little  bored. 
Miss  Peters  was  very  cordial  and  pleasant 
when  he  met  her,  but  three  weeks  later  found 
him  as  far  from  the  secret  of  her  eyes  as  ever. 

'*I  think  I  shall  run  up  to  the  lakes,  mo- 
ther," said  George,  one  evening.  "  Would  you 
mind  being  left  here  for  a  few  weeks,  while  I 
go?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  dear,"  said  his  obliging 
j>arent.  "  The  Eothsays  will  take  very  good 
care  of  me.  Dear  Laura  is  such  a  sweet  girl. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  George?"  she  pursued,  as 
her  son  left  her  last  remark  without  an  answer. 

*'0h,  she's  well  enough,"  said  the  young 
man,  wearily.  "Mother,  do  you  know  whether 
Miss  Peters  is  related  to  the  Maiden  family  of 
that  name?"  he  added,  rather  irrelevantly. 

"I  think,  my  dear,  your  mind  runs  a  good 
deal  in  that  direction,"  said  his  mother,  anx- 
iously. "  She  is  a  nice  giii,  I  know,  but  you 
shouldn't  be  quite  so  attentive  to  her,  it  may 
raise  expectations  in  her  mind  which" — 

"  My  dear  mother,"  broke  in  the  young  man, 
impetuously,  "you  do  not  know  in  the  least 
what  you  are  talking  about.  I  beg  your  par- 
don," he  said,  kissing  her  wondering  face  raised 
to  his ;  "  but  I  must  go  and  look  after  my  traps. 
Take  good  care  of  yourself  while  I  ain  gone." 

Mrs.  Leamington  mused  a  while  after  her 
son  had  retired,  and  wiped  a  tear  from  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Mrs. 
Rothsay  was  rather  hai-d  upon  the  poor  little 
woman.  She  had  discussed  with  her  pretty 
freely  the  state  of  "dear  Laura's  mind,"  and 
had  showed  her  confidence  in  Mr.  Leamington's 
intentions  with  an  openness  that  had  appalled 
poor  Mrs.  Leamington,  unused  to  the  frank 
scheming  of  the  British  matron. 

To  the  direct  queries  that  she  had  been  plied 
with  by  the  "sweet  girl's"  mother,  she  had 
fortunately  been  able  to  give  no  very  positive 
answer.  George  was  not  prone  to  discuss  his 
love  affairs  with  his  mother,  and  it  was  more 
by  her  penetration  than  his  confessions  that 


she  had  discovered  the  not  unfrequent  pen- 
chants of  his  former  life.  But  flirtations  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  are  mild  symp- 
toms of  the  disorder.  Love,  which  judicious 
treatment  is  frequently  able  to  keep  from  run- 
ning into  the  serious  fever  of  matrimony  ;  and 
young  people,  when  left  to  themselves,  a'l-e  apt 
to  pass  the  crisis  in  safety  ;  so  that  Mrs.  Leam- 
ington had  not  begun  to  dread  the  evil  day 
which  should  metamorphose  her  into  a  mother- 
in-law,  until  she  found  that  Mrs.  Eothsay  had 
magnified  poor  George's  "  airy  nothings"  into 
a  local  habitation,  and  a  name  for  the  sweet 
creature  whom  she  was  so  anxious  to  settle  in 
life. 

Mr.  Leamington's  mother  found  that  Miss 
Eothsay's  mamma  meant  business,  and  her 
timid  little  heart  misgave  her  ;  so  that  she  was 
not  sorry  that  George  should  take  his  lake  trip 
at  this  time,  fondly  hoping  that  the  crisis  might 
be  averted  by  the  arrival  of  some  new  and  more 
eligible  aspirant  to  the  yoimg  lady's  favor. 

The  poor  lady  would  have  been  still  more 
uneasy  had  she  known  that  George  had  been 
taking  a  walk  with  Laura  that  A'ery  evening 
by  moonlight,  where  the  romance  of  the  situa- 
tion, combined  with  his  natural  soft-hearted- 
ness  had  led  the  unfortunate  young  man  into 
certain  unguarded  remarks  of  a  sentimental 
character,  which  he  had  been  horrified  to  find 
accepted  by  that  adroit  young  woman  in  a  lite- 
ral sense. 

The  shock  of  the  discovery  had  brought  him 
to  his  senses,  and  shortened  the  walk  ;  and  had 
also  assisted  his  determination  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  hoping,  like  his  mother,  that 
it  might  all  blow  over. 

But  Mr.  Leamington's  experience  of  the  Brit- 
ish matron  had  been  small ;  and  he,  in  the 
innocent  security  of  his  American  habits,  was 
ignorant  of  the  wiles  of  the  sagacious  eluder  of 
that  redoubtable  enemy  to  a  young  man's  i^eace. 
He  had  only  said  things  to  Miss  Rothsay  that 
he  would  have  said  to  any  pretty  girl  under  the 
same  circumstances.  He  had  uttered  the  same 
commonplaces  forty  times  before,  and  no  one 
had  thought  they  meant  anything  ;  but  then  an 
American  maiden,  and  Miss  Rothsay,  backed 
by  her  subtle  and  accomplished  mother,  were 
difterent  matters  entirely.  The  aff"air  was 
assuming  frightful  proportions,  as  poor  Mrs, 
Leamington  discovered  in  about  a  week. 

Mrs.  Rothsay  began  with  mysterious  allusions 
to  "strange  conduct."  These  were  followed  up 
by  melancholy  tales  of  dear  Laura's  depression 
of  spirits  and  want  of  appetite,  her  tender  heart, 
etc.  etc.,  until  Mrs.  Leamington  determined  to 
write  to  George  not  to  come  back  at  all  ;  but  to 
join  her  in  Boston. 

Unfortunately,  in  her  weakness  and  fear,  she 
let  fall  a  hint  to  Mvs.  Rothsay,  which  was 
enough  for  that  prompt  Machiavelli. 

She  at  once  attacked  the  poor  little  woman, 
and,  having  discovered  that  Mr.  Learaijigton 


y^  vicTis. 
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would  probably  not  return  to  St.  Bart's,  she 
assumed  an  air  of  profoundly  outraged  feeling, 
and  said  with  a  pathos  which  quite  overcame 
her  adversary  : — 

**  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  what  am  I  to  do 
with  Laura?" 

Here  was  a  question  for  an  American  mo- 
t  ler  !  Sure  enough,  what  should  Mrs.  Rothsay 
do  with  that  pining  angel?  Mrs.  Leamington 
stammered  hopelessly ;  and  then  followed  so 
pathetic  a  picture  of  the  young  thing's  woes, 
that  she  was  completely  conquered,  and  pro- 
mised to  write  for  George  that  very  day. 

Mr.  Leamington  uttered  a  very  emphatic 
cgaculation  over  his  mother's  letter,  and  made 
a  dozen  different  resolves  in  the 'next  half-hour, 
all  of  them  terminating  in  the  stern  resolution 
never  to  be  trapped  into  marrying  Miss  Roth- 
say.  He  would  confront  Mrs.  Eothsay,  and 
tell  her  he  never  meant  anything — no,  that 
would  not  do  ;  he  could  never  bear  that  look  of 
elegant  disdain.  He  would  talk  to  Laura  her- 
self, but  there  were  drawbacks  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  that  interview.  Suppose  she  should 
faint.  He  hated  scenes.  He  would  explain  to 
the  captain  ;  but  men  and  fathers  see  things  so 
differently.  Captain  Rothsay  was  a  Briton 
and  an  officer,  and,  though  mild  enough  in  or- 
dinary relations,  might  prove  the  very  devil 
when  roused.  Duelling  was  against  Mr.  Leam- 
ington's principles  ;  the  outraged  father  might 
call  him  out, 

None  of  the  measures  which  his  active  mind 
suggested  seemed  satisfactory ;  so  that,  at 
length,  he  determined  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  that  he  would  return 
to  St.  Bart's  for  his  mother,  and  leave  town 
without  seeing  the  Rothsays  at  all.  Mr. 
Leamington  was  a  man  of  impulse.  He  ac- 
cordingly packed  an  impulsive  carpet  bag,  left 
his  easel  and  canvases  to  be  forwarded  by  ex- 
press, and  posted  back  to  St.  Bart's,  strong  in 
his  resolution  to  avoid  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  which  threatened  to  wreck  and  swallow  up 
his  frail  bark. 

His  mother  embraced  him  almost  with  tears, 
and  George  felt  very  strong  and  encouraging  as 
he  told  her  his  plan.  Mrs.  Leamington,  more 
timid,  shook  her  head  doubtingly. 

"My  dear  boy,  there  is  a  note  for  you  on 
your  writing-table ;  I  think  it  is  from  Mrs. 
Rothsay,"  she  said,  softly. 

George's  heart  sank  within  him,  though  why 
that  dainty  little  missive  on  scented  paper  with 
a  crest  should  so  affect  him,  he  could  not  have 
said.  He  broke  the  seal,  having  first  carefully 
examined  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Roth- 
says with  great  deliberation,  "Vinco — I  con- 
quer," was  the  ominous  motto, 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  was  George's  inward 
response,  as  he  opened  the  envelope,  and  found 
a  simple  invitation  t£)  dinner  for  Thursday, 
dated  some  days  back. 


"It  is  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Leamington,  in 
alarm. 

"I  shall  not  go,"  said  George,  positively, 
and  then  he  hesitated.  After  all  it  was  only  a 
dinner.  It  might  be  a  dinner  party,  and  no 
refusal  had  been  »cnt.  He  knew  how  Mrs. 
Rothsay  hated  to  have  her  table  disarranged 
by  having  a  guest  disappoint  her.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  go  and  say  good-by. 

"You  look  tired,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leaming- 
ton, Avith  anxious,  motherly  care.  "  Do  take  a 
glass  of  sherry." 

Baleful  suggestion  !  fatal  to  mother  and  son  ! 
George  drank.  His  drooping  courage  rose ; 
warmed  by  the  generous  wine,  he  felt  that  he 
could  face  anybody.  "I  have  concluded  to  go 
to  the  dinner-party,"  he  said,  when  he  set  down 
the  glass,  after  slowly  sipping  its  contents. 

"  O  Geoi'ge  !"  said  his  mother,  in  dismay. 

"I  think  it  will  be  the  wisest  course,"  pur- 
sued the  young  man,  with  calm  superiority^ 
"  You  need  not  fear  on  ray  account,"  and  Mrs, 
Leamington  submitted, 

A  brief  note  of  acceptance  was  dispatched 
by  a  messenger  to  Mrs.  Rothsay.  It  was  three 
o'clock,  and  the  dinner  was  to  be  at  seven, 
George  lounged  aboutifor  an  hour,  during  which 
he  began  to  repent  having  sent  the  note  ;  then 
he  went  out  to  soothe  his  excited  mind  by  a 
brisk  walk  along  the  shore. 

The  tide  was  down,  and  he  paced  along  with 
rapid  steps  in  and  out  of  the  rocky  coves  thai 
edged  the  bay  for  a  long  distance.  As  hfe 
rounded  a  sharp  promontory,  he  came  out 
underneath  a  sheet  of  rock  high  above  his  head, 
the  very  one  whence  he  had  rescued  Miss 
Peters.  Something  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  It 
was  a  brown  shawl  that  he  knew  well.  In  a 
moment  he  had  scaled  the  rock,  and  found  the 
young  lady  herself  making  a  sketch  of  Ravens- 
head. 

She  saluted  him  good-naturedly,  without 
surprise.  She  had  seen  him  coming  along  th« 
shore,  she  said. 

Mr.  Leamington  threw  himself  down  beside 
her  with  delight.  He  mended  her  pencils,  and 
corrected  a  false  line  or  two  in  her  drawing,  and 
then  began  talking.  He  forgot  about  the  din- 
ner; he  forgot  the  Rothsays,  mother  and 
daughter ;  he  only  knew  that  he  was  looking 
again  into  those  eyes  he  longed  to  fathom.  So 
near,  and  yet  so  far  off.  What  made  her  so 
unapproachable  ? 

Miss  Peters  was  quite  at  her  ease.  She  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Leamington  about  his  expedition, 
expressed  surprise  and  regret  that  he  intended 
leaving  St.  Bart's  so  soon,  but  no  profound 
emotion  clouded  her  glance,  or  brought  the 
color  to  her  check. 

George  talked  at  intervals,  and  then  stretched 
his  lazy  length  on  the  rock,  and  watched  the 
white  fingers  busy  with  the  pencils.  AVhat  a 
steady,  firm  touch  she  had.  The  round,  mas- 
sive top  of  Ravenshead  loomed  purple  against 
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the  hazy  afternoon  sky  ;  a  faint  ripple  only  dis- 
turbed the  placid  surface  of  the  hay ;  a  fishing 
boat  was  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  the  men  were  reeling  in  their  lines.  It 
was  so  still  that  they  could  hear  the  splashing 
of  the  water  and  the  rubbing  of  the  cords  against 
the  boat's  side.  The  pine  tree  above  their  heads 
gave  out  a  faint,  aromatic  perfume  in  the  warm 
summer  air  ;  a  crow  was  cawing  noisily  in  the 
ujpper  branches.  Now  and  then  a  sand-peep 
looked  at  them  with  its  bright  black  eyes,  as  it 
twinkled  along  the  shore  on  its  little  slender 
legs,  and  away  off  in  the  distance  a  loon  was 
uttering  its  melancholy  note. 

*'  What  a  plaintive  sound,"  said  Miss  Peters. 

"It  is  like  the  wail  of  a  suffering  soul,"  said 
Mr.  Leamington,  pathetically.  "  But  you  don't 
know  much  about  such  things,"  he  added. 

The  girl  flashed  a  look  at  him.  "  Not  much, 
I  confess,"  she  replied. 

"Yet  your  face  is  not  a  happy  one  ;  when  it 
is  in  repose,  your  expression  is  sorrowful." 

"Possibly  you  mistake  gravity  for  sadness," 
said  the  girl,  seriously.  "  I  have  much  to  make 
life  seem  earnest  to  me,  but  I  am  very  happy, 
nevertheless."  The  eyelashes  drooped  again 
over  the  sketch-book,  but  there  was  a  faint 
little  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  shadow  of  a 
smile  playing  round  the  steady  mouth. 

"Ajid  I  am  miserable,"  said  the  artist,  de- 
jectedly. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Miss  Peters, 
with  ready  sympathy. 

"The  grief  of  the  child  who  cries  for  the 
moon." 

"The  moon  would  not  make  the  child  any 
happier,"  said  Miss  Peters.  "He  cries  for  it 
because  he  has  no  real  sorrow." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  not  real  sorrow  to  long 
for  the  unattainable,  when  one  knows  all  its 
worth  and  beauty?" 

"Mr.  Leamington,"  said  Miss  Peters,  rising 
and  closing  her  book,  "  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  go  home.  The  other  side  af  that  point  will 
be  the  unattainable  for  us,  if  we  wait  much 
longer." 

"You  mock  me,"  said  Mf.  Leamington,  with 
some  bitterness.  "But  I  am  in  earnest,  and 
you  ought  to  understand  me." 

"I  do  not  think  you  know  your  own  mind 
very  well,"  said  Miss  Peters,  gently.  "I  sup- 
pose you  have  something  that  troubles  you.  Is 
it  about  Miss  Pothsay  ?" 

"Hang  l^riss  Rothsay  !"  burst  forth  the  im- 
petuous young  man.     "It  is  you  I  want." 

Miss  Peters  dropped  her  sk-etch-book  in  sheer 
amazement.  "Me?  I  am  to  be  married  in 
December.  Everybody  here  knows  that  I  am 
engaged  to  the  doctor ;  I  thought  you  knew  *t, 
of  course." 

"I  am  a  confounded  ass!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Leamington.  "One  comfort  is  that  I  leave 
St.  Bart's  to-morrow  for  ever.  Miss  Peters,  I 
will    bid    you    good-afternoon."      He    strode 


rapidly  away,     There  was  just  time  to  dress - 
for  dinner. 

He  arrived  in  full  di'ess  punctually  at  seven. 
Mrs.  Kothsay  received  him  with  open  arms. 

"My  dear  George,"  she  cried,  "Laura  will 
be  delighted."    There  was  nobody  in  the  parlor. 

"I  fear  I  am  early,  since  no  one  has  come," 
said  the  victim. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  charming  hostess, 
"it  is  not  a  dinner-party.  Do  you  think  I 
could  receive  you  any  way  but  enfamiUe  after 
this  absence  ?  But  I  shall  let  Laura  scold  you. 
There,  go  to  her  in  the  library  ;  she  is  waiting 
for  yovi." 

Poor  George !  He  went  in  a  free  man  ;  he 
came  out  a  bondman.  Mrs.  Eothsay's  wiles, 
Miss  Laura's  blushes  and  smiles  did  the  busi- 
ness.    He  married  her  and  was  miserable. 


THE  CHIMES. 

BY   NINA  MEREDITH. 

Now  the  matin  bell  is  calling 

All  our  souls  from  sin's  enthralling— 

"Save  him,  Lord,  this  day  from  falling  !-' 

And  I  pray  this,  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Church,  and  tower,  and  street  are  glowing 
In  the  morning's  rosy  flowing  ; 
But  no  joy  on  me  bestowing — 

For  my  darling  comes  no  more  ! 

Now  the  vesper  chimes  are  ringing, 
And  the  homeward  birds  are  singing: 
Fragrant  honeysuckle  swinging 

Golden  censers,  brimming  o'er  ; 
Over  gray  St.  Peter's  spire, 
Sunset  glances  flash  like  fire  ; 
In  my  heart  the  old  desire — 

But,  alas  !  he  comes  no  more  I 

Now  the  midnight  bell  is  tolling, 
Waves  of  tear-fraught  music  rolling; 
Sad  these  tones,  once  my  consoling — 

All  that  happiness  is  o'er. 
In  the  air  the  moon-rays  shimmer, 
And  the  "  three  stars"  faintly  glimmer — 
Like  my  life,  my  star  grows  dimmer. 

For  my  love  will  come  no  more  ! 


WILL  I  EVER  FORGET  THEE? 

{Inscribed  to  Miss  Callie,  of  Walnut  Hill.) 
BY  N.  B. 
Will  I  ever  forget  thee?    Can  I  ever  forget 
That  dark  flashing  eye,  with  its  lashes  of  jet? 
Or  the  bright  raven  tresses,  that  gracefully  flow 
Down  thy  gleaming  white  neck,  over  shoulders  of 

snow. 
That  heart-winning  smile  ;  that  mien  of  rare  grace, 
Or  the  varying  charms  of  that  bright  angel  face  ? 
No  !  though  seas  roll  between  us— years  intervene, 

yet 
Thy  magical  beauty  I  ne'er  can  forget. 

Can  I  ever  forget,  to  the  day  that  I  die. 

The  soul-thrilling  power  of  that  tender  black  eye? 

Which,  deeper  than  fate,  and  darker  than  night. 

Is  bright  as  the  stars  in  its  own  liquid  light ' 

Ah  !  never,  I'm  certain,  did  eye  of  gazelle 

In  softness  or  sweetness  that  bright  orb  excel : 

Though  all  else  be  forgotten,  I  '11  never  forget 

That  soul-speaking  eye,  witli  its  lashes  of  jet. 


CONFIDERS  AND  CONFIDENCES. 
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CONFIDERS  AND  CONFIDENCES. 

There  are  some  people  to  whom  tliere  would 
"be  little  pleasure  in  life  if  it  bad  no  secrets.  Of 
course  we  do  not  refer  to  those  great  mysteries 
into  which  philosophic  persons  and  theologians 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  look,  but  to  those 
smaller  matters  of  concealment  and  confidence 
which  hapi^en  in  the  everyday  existence  of  most 
people. 

The  saying  about  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard 
of  every  man  and  woman  has  fulfilments  in 
many  lives  more  ipainful  and  terrible  than  the 
majority  of  the  outer  world  can  guess  at.  Some- 
times the  skeleton  is  a  very  little  one,  and  keeps 
its  place  alone ;  but  now  and  then  it  happens 
that  a  whole  collection,  distinctly  labelled, 
would  be  found  did  we  know  where  lies  the 
key  of  the  room  in  which  they  keep  their  grim 
watch.  Such  secrets  as  are  connected  with  the 
closet  skeletons  are  not,  however,  those  in 
which  our  friends  the  confiders  delight ;  these 
secrets  have  too  much  real  importance,  and  the 
confidence  which  imparts  them — if  ever  they 
are  imparted — is  so  weighty  as  to  act  like  a  seal 
on  the  lix3s  of  all  who  have  heard  them.  Not 
that  there  is  often  much  chance  of  tho  great 
skeletons  of  a  man's  life  getting  exposed  to 
pu'blic  view.  Times  may  occur  now  and  then, 
when,  at  dead  of  night,  he  shuts  himself  in  with 
them,  and  one  by  one  takes  them  down,  removes 
the  dust  from  them,  and  restores  them,  inde- 
structible, to  their  places ;  but  spectators  of 
such  a  process  are  neither  desired  nor  desirable. 

Confiders  are  thd^people  to  whom  the  little 
necessary  secrets  of  life  are  a  joy— so  great  a 
joy,  indeed,  that  the  good  folk  have  a  tendency 
to  make  secrets  where  none  exist,  and  so,  as 
happens  now  and  then,  greatly  to  irritate  that 
section  of  society  which  has  no  undue  proclivi- 
ties towards  concealment.  We  have  found 
confiders  of  this  class  of  both  sexes  ;  indeed, 
the  most  perverse  specimen  we  ever  encoun- 
tered was  a  man.  He  would  tell  you  that  his 
little  boy  was  making  wonderful  progress  at 
school,  as  if  he  were  confiding  a  state  secret ; 
or  he  would  ask  you  how  you  enjoyed  the  last 
Monday  Popular  Concert,  as  if  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  undertaking  depended  on  your 
hearing  the  question  and  conveying  your  an- 
swer with  a  mysterious  air  appropriate  to  tho 
occasion.  He  had  a  way,  too,  of  lowering  his 
voice  in  saying  the  most  trivial  things,  which 
obliged  his  listeners  to  give  their  utmost  atten- 
tion to  catch  his  words  ;  so  that  to  observers 
the  pair  seemed  to  be  talking  of  affairs  which 
needed  the  greatest  secrecy,  when,  probably,  the 
subject  of  conversation  was  n«thing  more  im- 
portant than  the  value  of  co-operative  stores  to 
persons  with  large  families  and  small  incomes. 

Closely  allied  to  the  persons  to  whom  a  mys- 
terious tone  is  essential  in  conversation,  are 
the  people  who  recount  to  you  the  events  that 
have  happened  to  them  since  you  met  them 


last,  and  then  beg  you  not  to  repeat  what  they 
have  said  to  anybody.  In  such  cases  as  these 
the  unfortunate  object  of  the  confidence  is  put 
in  great  perplexity.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
you  are  not  to  say  that  So-and-so  went  from 

to ,  or  that  he  or  she  went  or  did 

not  go  to .     But  you  are  entreated  to  say 

nothing  about  it,  amd  you  keep  the  confidence, 
at  the  risk  of  feeling  excessively  foolish  wiien 
you  discover  (as  you  most  likely  do,  from  the 
next  mutual  friend  you  meet  with)  that  there 
was  not  the  faintest  reason  for  secrecy,  and,  in 
fact,  that  everybody  concerned  knew  all  about  it^ 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  give  you  half- 
confidences,  sind  render  your  life  a  burden  by 
asking  your  advice  as  to  what  thej''  are  to  do 
under  circumstances  which  are  not  entirely 
known  to  you.  Angelina  does  not  know  how 
she  is  to  treat  Edwin  the  next  time  she  meets 
him,  because  she  thinks  he  was  last  night  too 
attentive  to  Miss  Smith.  You  advise  Angelina 
to  let  Edwin  go  his  own  way  if  you  think  she 
does  not  care  much  about  him,  or  to  call  him 
to  account  in  some  fashion  if  you  think  she 
does.  But  here  you  reckon  without  your  host, 
or  rather  your  confider  ;  for  Angelina  at  ouco 
proceeds  to  show  cause  why  she  shoiild  not  do 
as  you  have  advised,  and  you  begin  to  perceive 
that  you  have  been  made  a  victim  of  half- 
confidences.  These  semi-confiders  are  very 
annoying  to  straightforward  i^cople,  who  not 
xmfrequently  in  the  end  rebel,  and  refuse  to 
receive  from  such  half-trusting  folk  any  confi- 
dences at  all. 

Then  there  are  the  confiders  who  tell  yon 
more  than  you  want  to  know,  and,  indeed, 
more  than  you  ought  to  know  ;  so  that  sud- 
denly one  day  you  find  yourself  in  possession 
of  some  family  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which 
renders  you  very  uncomfortable  and  impedes 
your  free  action.  But  these  people  trench  on 
the  class  of  those  whose  family  skeletons  aro 
too  much  for  them,  and  who  let  in  sun  and 
wind  into  houses  of  the  dead.  Let  us  leave 
them.  * 

It  would,  l^iowever,  be  somewhat  of  a  hard 
and  unlovely  world  were  there  no  confiders  aud 
confidences,  notwithstanding  tho  drawbacks 
that  there  are,  and  in  spite  of  the  eccentricities 
of  some  confiders.  It  would  be  a  sad  alterna- 
tive either  to  bear  all  one's  little  joys  and  sor- 
rows alone,  or  to  make  all  the  world  sharers  of 
them.  Many  good  schemes  would  come  to 
nothing  were  they  bla/.oned  abroad  too  soon, 
just  as  they  would  wither  away  if  »o  suiKshino 
of  sympathy  were  accorded  to  them.  So  long 
as  tho  world  lasts,  there  will  always,  we  tilko 
it,  be  confiders  and  confidences.  There  are  few 
people  who  are  able  constantly  to  stand  alone, 
and  those  few  are  not  the  most  agreeable  of 
their  species.  All  that  wo  ask  of  the  confidews 
is,  that  they  do  not  make  mysteries  out  of  no- 
thing, and  tliat  they  be  frank  aiul  full  in  their 
confidences  when  they  make  them. 
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**  It  is  a  perfect  nuisance  !" 

Miss  Arabella  Lecompton  uttered  this  sen- 
tence with  all  the  emphasis  which  could  be  put 
into  the  words. 

"As  if  two  daughters  were  not  as  much  as 
any  mother  cares  to  take  into  society  at  one 
time !"  said  Miss  Clara  Lecompton,  her  face 
reflecting  the  disgust  depicted  upon  that  of  her 
Bister. 

"Well,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Lecompton, 
"as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  sure  three 
girls  won't  be  any  more  trouble  than  two.  Be- 
sides, I  think  you  will  like  Minnie.  We  found 
her  a  very  pleasant  little  girl,  when  your  father 
and  I  visited  her  at  school." 

"But,  mother,  that  is  a  very  diflterent  affair !" 
said  Arabella.  "It  is  all  very  well  to  visit  a 
pretty  little  school-girl,  and  take  her  a  few  pre- 
sents, but  to  take  a  young  lady  without  a  penny 
tn  the  world  right  into  the  family  is  perfectly 
preposterous !  Why  don't  father  send  her  out 
as  a  governess,  or  let  her  learn  a  trade?" 

"Why,  my  dear,  he  promised  her  father  to 
care  for  her  as  if  she  was  his  own  child.  He 
would  have  had  her  here  long  ago,  but  her 
father  wished  her  to  remain  at  the  school 
where  she  was  when  he  died,  until  she  was 
eighteen." 

"  Eighteen  1  Bread  and  butter  misses  are 
my  aversion." 

"  Why,  Clara,  you  are  only  twenty  yourself, 
and  I  but  twenty-two." 

"  We  are  not  just  emancipated  from  a  board- 
ing-school, however,"  said  Clara.  "  When  does 
onr  new  sister,  as  father  said  we  were  to  con- 
sider her,  arrive?" 

"  This  afternoon  at  five.  Your  father  is  going 
to  the  depot  to  meet  her.  And,  indeed,  my 
dears,  he  will  be  very  much  displeased  if  you 
are  rude.  He  vv^as  very  much  attached  to  poor 
Minnie's  father." 

"  Rude,  mamma !  I  am  sure  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  hurting  the  girl's  feelings,  but  I 
reiilly  do  think  it  is  too  bad  !" 

"I  suppose  you  will  introduce  her  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  my  party,"  said  Clara.  "  We 
must  make  the  best  of  it !  There  is  a  carriage 
at  the  door  now.    It  surely  is  not  five  o'clock !" 

But  it  proved  to  be  nearly  six,  and  the  trio  of 
ladies  looked  towards  the  door,  expecting  the 
new  arrival.  Miss  Minnie  Irving.  Three  hand- 
I  some,  well-dressed  ladies  they  were  ;  the  mother 
still  youthful  looking,  and  the  daughters  very 
much  like  her,  and  like  each  other.  All  were 
blondes,  and  all  attractive,  the  girls  extremely 
pretty,  the  mother  fair  and  well  preserved. 
All  drew  up  their  figures  a  little,  and  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  settled  their  features  to  an 
expression  of  polite  welcome,  so  that  they  were 
quite  prepared  for  smiles  when  the  door  opened, 
andja  portly  old  gentlcL^an,  the  personification 


of  benevolence  and  good  temper,  entered.  Upon 
his  arm  leaned  a  young  girl,  whose  apj^earance 
quite  reconciled  Arabella  and  Clara  to  her  ar- 
rival. There  was  no  danger  of  rivalry  there. 
Minnie  Irving  was  not  even  pretty.  Her  fe.t>- 
tures  were  commonplace,  her  hair  an  everyday 
sort  of  brown  ;  her  eyes,  gray  and  expressive, 
were  certainly  a  redeeming  feature ;  but  iier 
complexion  was  pale,  and  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  creamy  beauty  of  that  possessed  by  the 
sisters.  She  was  tall  and  slender,  but  moved 
with  a  lithe,  graceful  action,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly at  ease,  in  her  embarrassing  situation. 

Mrs.  Lecompton  welcomed  her  first,  and  did 
it  cordially,  then  the  girls  spoke  a  sentence  or 
two  expressive  of  pleasure  at  her  arrival. 

She  spoke  only  a  few  words,  but  her  eyes 
shone  with  a  grateful  emotion.  She  had  drawn 
over  her  heart  a  mantle  of  pride  to  meet  rude- 
ness or  contempt,  but  this  welcome  tore  away 
all  reserve,  and  she  frankly  showed  her  apjpre- 
ciation  of  its  kindness. 

Clara  oflered  to  accompany  Minnie  to  her 
room,  and,  before  the  travelling  dress  was 
exchanged  for  one  more  suited  to  the  house, 
Clara's  dislike  to  a  new  sister  had  all  melted 
away.  She  was  by  no  means  a  bad-hearted 
girl,  and  Minnie's  lonely  position,  orphaned 
and  poor,  appealed  to  the  best  part  of  her  na- 
ture. Perhaps,  had  the  stranger  been  "\-ery 
beautiful,  or  seemed  in  any  way  likely  to  throw 
her  own  charms  into  the  shade,  she  would  no* 
have  been  so  ready  to  be  won  to  like  her,  but, 
as  it  was,  she  was  her  hearty  friend  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Arabella  was  rather  more  distant,  but  by  no 
means  cold  or  iu  any  way  demonstrating  any 
dislike  to  the  young  girl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le- 
compton were  unaftectedly  cordial  and  kind. 

The  days  wore  away  pleasantly  until  Thurs- 
day, much  time  being  passed  in  preparations 
for  a  large  party  which  was  to  celebrate  Clara 
Lecompton's  twentieth  birthday.  Tbe  sisters 
had  ascertained  that  Minnie  had  a  dress,  which, 
although  extremely  simjile,  was  perfectly  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion — a  dotted  muslin, 
which  the  young  guest  observed  "  would  do  to 
wear  in  the  summei\" 

It  was  known  in  the  family  circle  that  Minniio 
had  absolutely  refused  to  accept  the  same  al- 
lowance as  Mr.  Lecompton  gave  his  own  daugh- 
ters, taking  only  what  with  strict  economy 
would  clothe  her  so  that  she  would  not  shame 
them  by  shabbiness,  and  insisting  upon  under- 
taking a  large  share  of  tbe  family  sewing  in 
return. 

"Please  let  me,"  she  said,  when  Mrs.  Le- 
compton would  have  deprived  her  of  an  enor- 
mous pile  of  needlework  she  found  in  her  room  ; 
"I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  accepting  so 
much  and  giving  nothing.  I  like  to  sew,  in- 
deed I  do,  and  I  hope  after  a  time  you  will 
trust  me  with  the  dressmaking.  I  make  all 
my  own  clothes." 
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So  in  their  own  minds  the  three  ladies  con- 
cluded that  Minnie's  sole  ambition  was  to  be  a 
domestic  drudge,  and  would  prove  a  useful  if 
not  ornamental  addition  to  the  family'. 

Thursday  evening  came.  Mrs.  Lecompton 
and  her  daughters,  dressed  with  exquisite  taste 
and  richness,  were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Minnie  came  in. 

*''  She  looks  very  nice." 

That  was  the  mental  verdict  of  all  three. 
The  white  muslin,  with  its  tiny  blue  dots,  was 
prettily  made,  and  ruffles  of  the  same  formed 
an  appropriate  trimming  for  such  inexpensive 
material.  The  soft  brown  hair  was  dressed 
with  a  few  blue  flowers,  and  the  gloves,  hand- 
kerchief, fan,  slippers,  and  laces  were  all  in 
good  order. 

Three  hours  later  Arabella  and  Clara  found 
tliemselves  wondering  "  what  ailed  everybody. " 

The  plain,  simply-dressed  school-girl  was 
making  a  sensation.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  Some  magnetic  power  must  lurk  in  the  soft 
eyes,  or  in  the  musical  voice.  Three  powers 
she  wielded  upon  which  they  had  not  counted, 
rare  conversational  gifts,  graceful  dancing,  and 
music.  She  had  not  sung  before,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  do  so  now,  once.  Her  selection  was 
a  wierd  German  legend  set  to  music  as  wild  as 
tlie  story  it  told.  The  voice  fairly  leaped  over 
the  notes,  now  high,  now  low,  wailing  here, 
jubilant  there  ;  whispering  tones  one  instant, 
ringing  triumphant  notes  the  next.  The  most 
wonderful  compass  and  flexibility  were  requi- 
site to  sing  the  strange  composition  with  any 
effect,  and  Minnie  gave  it  all  the  expression 
it  could  require.  There  had  been  the  usual 
amount  of  ballad  singing,  varied  by  selections 
from  favorite  operas,  but  after  this  German 
song,  no  one  asked  for  more  music  for  a  long 
time. 

Her  dancing  was  as  peculiar  as  her  music. 
Every  movement  of  the  lithe,  willowy  form 
was  full  of  the  harmony  of  motion,  modest  as 
a  nun,  but  as  graceful  as  an  houi'i.  And  when 
the  admirers  of  music  and  dancing  drew  back, 
there  were  some  master  minds  among  the  guests 
who  looked  with  amazement  upon  this  plain 
young  girl,  whose  grasp  of  intellect  could  cope 
with  such  high  subjects,  who  knew  when  to 
listen  and  when  to  speak,  could  be  grave,  pun- 
gent, witty,  sarcastic,  and  pathetic,  giving  to 
tJie  most  commonplace  subjects  a  turn  of  origi- 
nal thought,  and  frankly  asking  for  information 
when  the  discussion  rose  above  her  knowledge. 

Minnie's  own  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
sensation  she  was  making,  added  greatly  to  its 
effect.  She  had  humbly  compared  her  own 
personal  charms  with  those  of  Arabella  and 
Glara,  and  placed  them  even  lower  in  the  scale 
than  they  merited.  Further  than  that  she  did 
not  go,  and  would  have  been  unaffectedly 
amazed  if  she  had  known  the  admiration  she 
was  exciting.  There  was  not  art  in  any  word 
or  movement,  and  it  would  have  grieved  her  to 
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the  heart  could  she  have  known  that  even  kind 
Mrs.  Lecompton  agreed  in  the  girls'  verdict  that 
the  young  orphan  was  "artful." 

She  enjoyed  her  first  evening  in  society  in- 
tensely, for  hers  was  a  nature  that  entered 
keeidy  into  every  sensation,  feeling  joy,  grief, 
pain,  to  their  full  capacity,  and,  of  course,  suf- 
fering much  and  enjoying  much.  There  were 
many  of  the  guests  who  would  become  her 
friends,  she  hoped,  in  the  future,  and  some  with 
whom  hours  would  have  flown  like  minutes. 
So,  the  next  day,  when  the  party  was  discussed 
in  the  sitting-room,  where  the  four  ladies  of  the 
family  plied  busy  needles,  Minnie  was  frank 
in  her  expression  of  opinion  of  the  many  guests. 

"Who,  of  all  you  met,  did  you  like  the  best?" 
questioned  Clara. 

"Mr.  Ilsley,"  Minnie  replied,  promptly. 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  Likes  and  dis- 
likes cannot  be  defined  so  closely.  I  should 
think  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  full  acceptance 
of  the  word." 

Arabella's  face  darkened,  and  she  turned  it 
from  the  speaker's,  and  stared  gloomily  from 
the  window,  listening  intently,  however,  to 
every  word. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gentleman?" 

"One  whose  birth  and  education  fit  him  for 
the  highest  positions  in  this  republican  coun- 
try." 

Clara  laughed  heartily,  "Mr.  Ilsley  is  a 
parvenue,  Minnie.  He  is  wealthy  now  by  in- 
heritance from  an  old  gentleman  whose  life  he 
saved,  and  who  adopted  him  fifteen  years  ago, 
taking  him,  a  lad,  from  the  forge  of  a  black- 
smith shop,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
to  make  horseshoes." 

"  Then  he  is  one  of  Nature's  noblemen." 

"Do  you  think  him  handsome?" 

"  Not  at  all.  His  face  is  made  up  of  irregu- 
larities ;  but  his  mind  is  shown  on  the  broad 
white  forehead,  and  his  soul  looks  out  of  the 
great  dark  eyes.  His  smile  is  rare,  but  it  is 
like  music." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic.     Guard  your  heart." 

"You  are  imfair.  You  ask  for  an  opinion, 
and  then  laugh  at  me  for  giving  one." 

"Did  you  admire  Miss  Henderson?  She  ivS 
one  of  our  belles  this  winter !"  and  the  conver- 
sation, critical  and  admiring,  flowed  on,  Ara- 
bella still  gazing  moodily  from  the  window,  her 
dainty  piece  of  needlework  lying  untouched 
upon  her  lap.  Something  in  this  wise  her 
•thouglits  ran  : — 

"  How  dare  she  talk  so  of  Morgan  Ilsley?  He 
is  mine  !  All  winter  ho  has  boon  attentive  to 
me  more  than  to  any  other,  and  shall  I  let  this 
homely  little  chit  fascinate  him,  as  she  seemed 
last  night  to  fascinate  all  others?  Never  t 
There  are  others  to  admire  her,  others  for  her 
to  select  from,  but  he,  the  prince,  the  king 
among  men,  he  is  mine!" 

And,  meanwhile,  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
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tion  and  reflection  sat  in  his  private  room  at 

the Hotel,  thinking— ah !  well-a-day,  will 

the  story  ever  be  finished  ?— how  miserable  was 
the  life  of  a  bachelor,  were  he  ever  so  rich  or 
popular.  "Thirty-two  in  a  few  weeks!"  he 
said  to  himself,  watching  the  smoke  rise  from 
a  fragrant  cigar,  "and  for  what  am  I  living? 
"  I  try  to  do  some  little  good  as  I  travel  on  this 
life's  highways,  but  it  is  in  an  irregular,  eccen- 
tric fashion.  My  business  aflfiiirs  are  not  so 
engrossing  that  I  can  find  time  for  nothing  else, 
as  many  complain.  Now,  if  I  had  a  home  and 
a  wife.  I  think  I  should  not  care  to  marry  a 
great  beauty,  she  would  want  too  much  admi- 
ration abroad.  No,  I  should  not  marry  for 
beauty,  and  certainly  not  for  money.  What  is 
the  word  to  describe  my  wife  ?  I  have  it ! 
The  good  old  Scotch  word  honnie!  And  what 
a  bonnie  lass  Miss  Irving  is,  so  unaffected  and 
simple,  and  yet  so  refined  and  intelligent.  Will 
she  ever  guess  her  own  powers  ?  It  is  clear  she 
does  not  appreciate  them  now.  What  a  voice 
she  has  !    I  must  hear  her  sing  again." 

And  so  on  for  about  an  hour,  puffing  away, 
consuming  cigar  after  cigar,  seeing  through  the 
smoke  the  soft  eyes  and  sweet  smile  that  were 
Minnie's  only  beauties  of  face.  Yet  this  was 
no  idle  dreamer,  no  man  to  sit  weaving  ro- 
mances or  building  air  castles,  but  an  energetic, 
active  worker,  a  close  student,  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. It  was  true,  as  Clara  had  stated,  that 
he  was  country  born,  the  child  of  poverty, 
orphaned  when  a  mere  boy,  and  at  seventeen 
working  at  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  looking 
for  nothing  higher.  One  act  of  bravery,  that 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  turned  Fortune's 
M^heel  in  his  favor.  He  saved  the  life  of  a  man 
who  was  old,  childless,  and  wealthy,  and  who 
took  him  at  once  from  the  forge  to  make  him 
his  body-servant.  Little  guessed  either  of  the 
undeveloped  intellect  and  strength  of  mind  in 
the  brain  of  the  blacksmith's  apprentice,  who 
could  read  and  write,  and  knew  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  was  not  long  before  Israel  Carton,  the 
boy's  new  master,  discovered  that  he  possessed 
a  diamond  crusted  over  with  the  shell  of  igno- 
rance, and  proceeded  to  open  the  shell  and 
pour  in  the  light  of  education  upon  the  gem. 
Forthflashed  the  fire  where  the  rays  fell.  Time, 
patience,  and  soon  an  absorbing  love  of  know- 
ledge for  {{&  own  sake,  polished  the  stone,  and 
it  was  set  in  the  fine  gold  of  a  gentlemanly  de- 
portment and  that  true  courtesy  that  springs 
from  a  pure,  kind  heart.  Fifteen  years  of  in-  j 
tercourse  with  his  benefactor  placed  the  young  | 
blacksmith  upon  the  highest  pedestal  of  refine- 
ment and  intellectual  development.  Together 
they  travelled,  together  studied,  together  visited 
as  a  son  and  most  loving  father,  and,  when 
death  came  to  separate  them,  Morgan  Ilsley 
felt  that  the  control  of  his  friend's  ample  for- 
tune was  but  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  society  and  affection.     It  had  been  one  of 


his  warmest  desires  to  see  his  young  protegee 
married,  but,  as  yet,  the  heart  lay  dormant,  the 
mind  reaching  ever  to  new  efforts,  and  the  busy 
brain  seeking  for  stronger  food. 

Arabella  Lecompton  fancied  Morgan  Ilsley 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  charms.  He  had 
been  introduced  to  her  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
carelessly  spoke  some  words  of  admiration  for 
her  really  beautiful  face  and  pleasing  manners. 
These  words  were  repeated,  losing  nothing  of 
their  emphasis  in  the  repetition.  Many  such 
phrases  had  Arabella  heard  before,  but  none 
that  sounded  so  sweet  to  her.  There  was  a 
charm  about  this  rather  grave  man  that  she 
had  failed  to  find  in  any  of  the  gay  butterflies 
of  society,  a  fascination  in  his  smile,  and  a 
music  in  the  tones  of  his  deep,  rich  voice  that 
were  irresistible  to  her.  She  wooed  him  as 
woman  can  woo,  all  unsuspected,  because  half- 
unconsciously,  and  when  he  was  won  often  to 
her  side,  and  accepted  gracefully  her  unsus- 
pected advances,  she  flattered  herself  he  sought 
her  of  his  own  free  will,  and  was  her  suitor  by 
choice.  Self-deception  never  springs  to  such 
monstrous  errors  as  when  Cupid  touches  the 
wires,  and  Arabella  dreamed  her  dream,  while 
Moi-gan  saw  nothing  beyond  the  courtesies  of 
society  in  their  friendship. 

Minnie  Irving  was  the  first  woman  who  had 
ever  touched  his  heart.  He  w-as  not  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight,  for  it  was  not  his  disposition 
to  be  impulsive  or  hasty  about  anything,  but 
each  time  that  he  saw  her  he  found  some  new 
development  of  sweet  womanly  chai-acter,  souh) 
opening  bud  of  intellect,  or  some  graceful  ac- 
complishment that  drew  forth  all  the  deeper 
interests  of  his  nature. 

They  met  very  often,  for  wherever  the  Le- 
comptons  were  invited,  Minnie  was  included  in 
the  invitation,  and  Mr.  Ilsley,  to  use  the  con- 
ventional phrase,  "  moved  in  the  same  circle  of 
society."  Now  at  a  soiree,  now  at  a  sociable, 
in  a  concert  room  one  evening,  at  a  ball  an- 
other, often  in  the  home  circle,  Morgan  found 
himself  beside  the  young  girl,  who  was  so  surely 
and  unconsciously  winning  his  whole  heart, 
loving  her  with  that  force  and  devotion  that 
come  when  the  heart  remains  untouched  until 
the  spring  of  youth  is  over. 

Clara  had  called  her  father's  protegee  a 
"bread  and  butter"  miss  before  she  had  seen 
her,  but  mentally  she  soon  revoked  the  unjust 
sentence.  INIinnie  was  not  a  monster,  a  para- 
gon, possessing  all  the  "  savoir /aire"  of  society 
by  instinct,  but  she  was  as  far  removed  from 
awkward  bashful ness  as  Clara  herself.  She 
possessed  that  grace,  ease,  and  self-possession 
that  spring  from  utter  unselfishness.  She 
never  thought  of  the  impression  she  was  mak- 
ing, never  studied  upon  the  effect  her  words 
would  produce,  never  sought  to  win  admira- 
tion, and  so  attained  the  sweetest  of  all  man- 
ners by  a  perfectly  natural,  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  address  and  movement. 
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The  sensation  Minnie  created  was  not  a  tran- 
sient one.  She  became  popular  in  society,  and 
the  ladies  wondered  where  her  charm  was, 
without  beauty  or  the  aid  of  an  expensive  style 
of  dress,  and  yet  admitted  that  there  was  a 
charm  even  for  her  own  sex.  Wherever  she 
was  invited,  she  was  soon  the  object  of  polite 
attentions  from  the  gentlemen  present,  yet  from 
the  first  she  learned  to  look  for  one  face  and 
listen  for  one  voice  above  all  others.  Was 
Morgan  Ilsley  near  her,  no  other  had  power  to 
win  her  whole  attention,  even  if  he  were  not 
actually'-  conversing  with  her.  She  had  never 
questioned  her  own  heart,  yielding  itself  to  the 
charm  of  this  wooer,  and  so  she  did  not  imagine 
she  was  rivalling  another,  who  loved  already 
where  she  was  learning  to  love.  Could  she 
have  seen  the  tigerish  jealousy  growing  daily 
in  Arabella's  heart,  her  surprise  would  have 
been  sincere  and  great.  Little  heeded  she  that 
she  was  living  beside  a  volcano,  whose  fires 
smouldered  with  hot,  fierce  heat,  wanting  but 
opportunity  to  spring  forth  and  wither  her. 

The  winter  had  been  a  gay  one,  and  there 
was  popular  a  certain  weekly  meeting,  c-alled 
sociable,  where  a  small  pleasant  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends  congregated  together  to  spend 
evenings  in  conversation,  music,  dancing,  or 
whatever  amusement  seemed  at  the  time  most 
congenial  to  all  assembled.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  meetings  that  the  subject  of  Valentines 
came  under  discussion,  the  saint's  day  being 
very  near.  Morgan  Ilsley  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that : — 

"  While  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  kept  really 
sacred  to  true  love  and  the  exchange  of  pleasant 
words  and  tokens,  it  was  a  beautiful  custom  ; 
but  that,  since  it  had  been  made  the  occasion 
for  insult  and  low  jokes,  he  thought  it  had  bet- 
ter be  passed  by  unnoticed,  save  by  the  vxilgar 
minds  who  had  thus  degraded  it.  Even  a 
pretty  Valentine  now-a-days  is  almost  an  insult 
to  a  refined  mind,"  he  said,  in  conclusion. 
"True  love  can  find  other  avenues  for  expres- 
sion." Did  he  glance  at  Minnie  with  a  half 
smile  as  he  uttered  the  last  jjhrase,  or  was  it 
only  Arabella's  fancy? 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  something  that 
evening  told  him  how  very  dear  Minnie  had 
become  to  him,  and  made  him  resolve  to  risk 
his  fortune  at  once.  Win  or  lose,  he  must  try 
his  fate.  It  was  Tuesday  evening,  and  Thurs- 
day was  St.  Valentine's.  Perhaps,  if  he  was 
very  happy  on  that  day,  he  might  I'evoke  his 
harsh  sentence,  and  by  flowers,  or  some  such 
sweet  token,  express  his  joy,  for,  without 
recalling  one  word  or  look  of  Minnie's  that 
could  be  called  unmaidenly,  he  w;\^  very  hope- 
ful. She  was  so  frank,  so  guileless,  and  true- 
heai'ted,  that  he  could  not  associate  the  idea  of 
coquetry  with  her,  and  he  truly  believed  the 
heart  he  coveted  he  had  gradually  won  for  his 
own.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  missive  upon 
which  his  fate  hung.     It  was  a  cordial,  frank 


letter,  respectful  but  not  cringing,  loving  and 
winsome  in  tone,  but  far  removed  from  sicken- 
ing flatteries.  Morgan  Ilsley  was  not  the  man 
to  crawl  at  a  woman's  feet  and  whine  for  her 
favor,  but,  erect  and  manly,  he  extended  his 
hand  to  her,  promising,  if  she  would  share  his 
fortunes,  to  i)rotect  and  cherish  her  as  far  as  in 
his  power  lay  from  every  ill.  He  concluded  by 
requesting  her,  if  she  regarded  his  suit  favor- 
ably, to  grant  him  an  early  interview.  Then  he 
waited  as  patientKy  as  he  could  for  an  answer. 

It  was  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
and  he  was  in  his  own  room,  when  the  waiter 
handed  him  a  delicate  white  envelope  directed 
by  Minnie  Irving's  hand.  He  knew  the  hand- 
writing well.  Two  or  three  dainty  little  notes, 
acknowledging  some  trifiing  courtesy,  the  loan 
of  a  book,  a  gift  of  music,  or  other  matters  of 
gentlemanly  attention,  were  in  his  possession, 
and  he  recognized  the  clear,  delicate  letters  at 
once.  For  a  moment  he  held  the  missive  un- 
opened ;  the  happiness  of  his  life  his  heart  told 
him  hung  upon  that  little  note.  .  But  his  was 
not  the  nature  to  hesitate  long,  and  he  soon 
opened  his  note.  The  coarse  grain  of  the  paper 
inclosed  struck  him  at  once,  but  no  words  can 
describe  his  feeling  of  pain  and  disgust  when 
he  unfolded  the  sheet.  Upon  it  was  a  coarsely- 
printed,  wretchedly-colored  caricature  of  a 
blacksmith  at  his  forge  ;  the  head  exaggerated, 
and  the  arms  several  sizes  too  large  for  the 
shi-unken  body.  Some  miserable  doggerel 
verses,  bidding  him  return  to  his  forge,  and  not 
dare  court  a  lady,  were  printed  under  this  choice 
artistic  production. 

In  an  instant  the  conversation  of  Tuesday 
evening  came  to  his  memory.  So  she  loved 
him  not,  and  drove  him  away  by  direct  insult. 
All  her  sweet  manner  was  but  the  feigned  sim- 
plicity of  a  finished  coquette.  He  had  believed 
her  so  refined,  so  sensitive,  and  here  was  the 
proof  of  an  under-bred,  innate  vulgarity  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  huckster. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  tremendous. 
Many  men  would  have  gone  abroad  to  cover 
their  disappointment ;  others  would  have 
written,  driving  the  insult  home  again  ;  some 
would  have  doubted  and  asked  an  exjjlanation  ; 
Morgan  Ilsley  took  the  picture  and  the  en- 
velope, placed  both  carefully  in  an  open  drawer, 
closed  and  locked  it,  and  then  opened  the  morn- 
ing paper  and  sat  down  to  peruse  it.  Indifier- 
ent?  No,  suff"ering  like  a  woman.  Wounded 
desperately,  but  fighting  back  the  agony,  and 
forcing  the  bleeding  heart  to  bear  the  blow 
quietly.  An  iron  will  lay  over  all  like  a  hand 
of  steel,  and  only  the  white  set  lips  showed  the 
inward  struggle.  One  hour  later  he  met  Min- 
nie Irving  in  the  street.  A  bow,  chilling  as 
the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  permitted,  and  he 
passed  her,  not  seeing  that  she  turned  white  as 
death,  and  reeled  as  if  she  would  have  fallen. 

She  never  knew  how  she  reached  homo. 
Once  there  she  shut  herself  in  her  own  room, 
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and  tried  to  think.  Was  it  indeed  Morgan  Ils- 
ley  who  had  just  passed  her  on  the  street  with 
that  cold,  distant  bow,  that  seemed  to  build  a 
wall  of  ice  between  them?  She  opened  her 
desk  and  took  out  his  letter,  the  letter  that  had 
tlooded  her  whole  life  with  exquisite  happiness 
onl3'  the  day  before.  Then  she  tried  to  recall 
V'ler  answer.  No  difficult  task,  for  it  was  only 
a  few  lines  apj^ointing  the  evening  of  that  very 
day  for  the  desired  interview,  but  surely  that 
was  all  he  asked.  He  had  not  desired  a  written 
consent  to  his  suit,  but  the  interview  was  asked 
only  if  that  suit  was  favorably  received.  And 
yet  how  cold  and  stern  his  face  was  as  he  passed 
her  with  the  chilling,  formal  bow.  But  for 
that  inclination  of  the  head,  she  would  have 
tried  to  think  he  did  not  see  or  recognize  her, 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
that.  Would  he  come  at  the  hour  she  had 
appointed  and  exj^lain  his  strange  conduct? 
Scarcely  hoping,  yet  clinging  desperately  to 
this  one  chance,  Minnie  changed  her  dress 
towards  evening  for  one  Morgan  had  often  ad- 
mired, an  inexpensive  woollen  of  dark  wine 
color  that  was  made  pretty  by  its  exquisite  fit 
and  finish  in  making.  Even  the  rich,  warm 
color,  however,  failed  to  throw  any  reflection 
of  its  crimson  tint  upon  the  young  girl's  white 
cheeks.  Meeting  her  on  the  stairs,  as  the  tea- 
bell  summoned  them,  Arabella  fairly  started 
at  the  ghastly  face. 

"Is  your  headache  so  bad?"  she  said,  for 
this  had  been  Minnie's  excuse  for  non  appear- 
ance at  dinner. 

^'Yevy  bad,"  she  said  now,  trying  to  smile, 
and  failing  deplorably. 

All  the  evening,  white  and  patient,  Minnie 
hoped  against  hope  for  the  well-known  ring  and 
step,  but  they  did  not  sound  for  her.  Wearily 
she  went  to  her  own  room,  to  kneel  and  pray 
for  strength  to  bear  her  affliction.  Not  once 
did  the  idea  of  confiding  her  grief  to  another, 
or  seeking  an  explanation,  present  itself.  With 
all  her  gentle  sweetness,  she  was  proud  to  her 
heart's  core.  If  her  lover  had  repented  of  his 
haste  in  seeking  her  for  his  wife,  she  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  woo  him  back  again  ;  no,  not  if 
her  heart  broke  in  her  silent  sorrow. 

I  am  fully  aware  the  proper  thing  for  my 
heroine  to  do  was  to  have  an  instant  attack  of 
brain  fever,  or  rush  frantically  from  the  kind 
guardianship  of  her  Cither's  old  friend,  and 
become  "independent"  by  way  of  soothing  her 
poor  sore  heart,  which  would  not  break,  only  lie 
heavy  and  cold,  often  aching  sorely.  But  Min- 
nie was  not  calculated  to  indulge  in  heroics  of 
any  sort.  She  thought  there  must  be  some 
terrible  misunderstanding  at  the  root  of  her  ap- 
parent slight,  and  patiently  hoped  time  would 
clear  it  away.  Those  around  her,  had  they 
observed  closely,  might  have  noticed  that  the 
piirio  was  seldom  touched  by  the  delicate  fin- 
gers that  were  wont  to  press  its  keys  so  lov- 
^^'Slyj  that  the  full,  glorious  voice  of  the  young- 


songstress  rose  no  more  to  fill  the  house  with 
melody,  and  that  the  cheerful  smile  and  bright 
eyes  were  replaced  by  pale  cheeks  and  a  sad, 
wistful  expression.  But  as  there  was  no  moan 
made  over  the  sufi:ering,  it  ])as8ed  all  unheeded, 
only  Mrs.  Lecorapton  thought  :— 

"Minnie  had  spent  too  gay  a  winter  for  a 
debutante,  and  must  gather  roses  for  her  cheeks 
when  they  went  into  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer." 

But  the  tangled  skein  which  held  these  two 
tender  loving  hearts  in  its  web  was  destined 
to  be  unwound,  and  by  rude  hands,  and  an  un- 
cultivated mind  made  shrewd  by  affection. 

Bose  O'Neil  was  Mrs.  Lecompton's  parlor 
maid,  and  a  part  of  her  daily  duty  was  to  wait 
upon  the  young  ladies  in  any  service  they  re- 
quired. She  was  young,  pretty,  and  in  love, 
and  she  worshipped  Minnie.  She  had  one 
little  vsister  about  six  years  old,  and  Minnie  had 
entirely  won  her  warm  Irish  heart  by  making 
this  child  a  suit  of  pretty,  comfortable  clothing 
out  of  a  half-worn  dress  and  skirt,  adding 
thereto  a  little  hat  of  black  velvet  with  a  few- 
flowers,  which  gave  the  child  hours  of  perfect 
delight.  It  cost  Minnie  a  day  or  two  of  steady 
sewing  to  fit  the  child  out  thus  with  the  Sunday 
school  suit  her  sister  coveted  for  her,  and  Bose 
set  no  bounds  to  her  gratitude. 

With  the  quick  eye  of  aftection,  she  soon 
noted  the  change  in  Minnie,  missed  the  bird- 
like voice,  watched  the  paling  cheek  and  listless 
step,  and,  above  all,  at  once  noticed  Morgan 
Ilsley's  discontinued  visits.  Her  quick  Irish 
wit  was  at  work  at  once,  and  she  possessed  a 
key  to  the  riddle  that  none  suspected. 

A  month  had  passed  away  before  she  ven- 
tured to  speak,  and  then  she  was  quickened  to 
action  by  hearing  sobs  in  Minnie's  room  after 
bed-time,  when  she  was  passing  the  door  on 
her  way  to  her  own  room. 

"Grieving  the  heart  out  of  her,"  she  said, 
"and  I  am  sure  it's  for  Mr.  Ilsley.  I  '11  just 
speer  round  a  bit  and  see  if  I  can't  make  two 
hearts,  that 's  breaking  for  love  of  one  another, 
aisy." 

The  next  da^-  she  spoke. 
"Miss  Minnie,  don't  you  be  angry  wid  me, 
now,  if  I  ax  you  a  question?" 

Minnie  winced  a  little.  Who  could  tell  what 
wound  the  question  might  press  upon? 

"You  mind  the  little  note  yon  put  on  the 
table  in  the  hall  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  that  Miss 
Clara  took  up  and  said  was  a  V.alentine?" 
Minnie  nodded. 

"Now,  Miss  Minnie,  don't  you  be  angered  at 
me,  but  wasn't  that  note  for  Mr.  Ilsley?" 
"Bose!"     ' 

"Now  you  are  angry!  Please,  now,  IMiss 
Minnie,  don't  think  I'm  a  meddling  in  the 
business  of  my  betters.  If  you  will  only  tell 
me." 

The  girl's  earnestness  was  irresistible,  and 
^linuie,  wondering,  answered  : — 
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"  Yes,  Rose,  it  was  for  Mr.  ILsley  ;  why  do 
you  ask?" 

"  I  '11  tell  you  to-morrow,"  and  without  wait- 
ing for  further  questioning,  Rose  discovered 
that  she  was  being  called,  and  whip^jed  out  of 
the  room  like  a  flash. 

''I'll  do  it  if  I  lose  my  place  for  it,"  she  said, 
as  she  went  down  stairs.  "  Now  to  get  permis- 
sion to  get  out  this  afternoon." 

This  was  easily  obtained,  and  Morgan  Ilsley 
was  astonished  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Lecomp- 
ton's  parlor  maid.  Without  wasting  time  on 
ceremony,  Rose  proceeded  to  inform  him  that 
she  had  a  secret  to  tell  him,  that  would  cost  her 
her  place  if  he  betrayed  her,  but  which  siie  was 
certain  nearly  affected  his  happiness  and  that 
of  Miss  Irving.  At  that  name  his  face  grew 
stern  and  rigid  as  iron,  yet  he  told  her  to  tell 
her  errand,  and  be  sure  he  would  not  betray 
her  visit. 

"I  must  go  back,  sir,  to  the  day  before  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  Miss  Minnie,  bless  her  heart, 
had  been  like  a  bird  all  day,  singing  little 
snatches  of  song,  and  her  face  like  a  summer 
day  with  the  brightness  of  it.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  that  she  came  down  stairs  with  a 
little  note  that  she  put  on  the  hall  table  for 
John  to  take  to  the  post-office.  The  little  note, 
sir,  was  for  you.  We  were  going  to  have  visit- 
ors for  tea,  and  I  was  in  the  China  closet 
cleaning  the  silver,  when  Miss  Arabella  came, 
with  Miss  Minnie's  note  in  her  hand,  into  the 
dining-room.  She  looked  round,  but  the  closet 
door  was  just  ajar,  and  she  did  not  see  me.  I 
saw  her  though.  She  opened  the  little  note, 
sir,  and  took  out  the  paper  that  was  in  it  and 
read  it.  Her  face  was  as  black  as  a  thunder 
cloud  when  she  saw  that  same.  Well,  sir,  she 
put  that  note  in  the  fire,  and  in  its  place  she 
X)ut  in  a  painted  picture. 

''What?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  did.  Are  you  that  blind  you 
don't  know  she 's  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush  !     Let  me  think." 

"  Do  that  same,  sir,  but  first  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  next  day  Miss  Minnie  came  in  from 
walking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  white  she 's 
been  ever  since,  a-pining  away,  sir,  and  jest 
fretting  the  heart  out  of  her.  So,  sir,  I  made 
bold  to  come  tell  you  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  letter  that  angered  you,  it  was  none  of 
Miss  Minnie's  doings." 

"Does  she  know  you  have  come?" 

"Niver  a  bit,  sir." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  Havel  made  it  all  right,  sir,  or  only  worse?" 
asked  Rose. 

"I  cannot  tell,  ray  girl.  I  must  see  Miss 
Irving.  But  she  may  refuse  to  see  me,"  he 
said,  half  to  him^self. 

"You  come,  sir,  this  evening,  and  I'll  not 
tell  her  who  wants  her  before  she  goes  to  the 
parlor.  The  others  will  all  be  at  a  concert,  but 
she  is  not  going;  she's  got  the  headache  the 


day,  and  do  have  it  all  the  time,  now,  more  by 
token  it's  the  heartache,  I'm  thinkiug." 

"  I  will  come  then.  You  have  done  me  a 
service  I  will  never  forget.  Rose."  He  took 
her  hand  a  moment,  and  closed  it  fast  over  a 
folded  note,  and  put  her  gently  from  the  room. 

"It's  a  made  woman  I  am,"  said  Rose  to 
herself,  as  she  sjied  along  homeward.  "A 
twenty  dollar  note,  and  they  're  sure  to  tak^e  me 
to  live  along  of  them  when  the  wedding  is  over." 

It  was  hard  for  Minnie  to  believe  the  tale 
Morgan  told  that  evening,  but  easy  to  open  her 
heart  again  to  the  love  craving  admittance. 
Rose  was  never  betrayed  ;  but  Arabella  knew 
her  plot  to  separate  the  loving  hearts  was  by 
some  means  frustrated.  She  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  join  some  friends  in  a  European 
trip,  and  when  she  returned  Minnie's  wedding 
was  an  event  of  the  past,  and  her  own  hand_.  if 
not  her  heart,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  fel- 
low-traveller, who  was  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  blonde  tresses. 

Minnie  had  been  a  wife  a  year,  when,  one 
morning,  she  took  uj)  a  small  portmanteau  that 
had  lain  amongst  other  bachelor  possessions 
undisturbed  since  the  owner  became  a  Benedict. 

"IsTothing  but  papers,  pet,"  her  husband 
said,  as  she  applied  to  him  for  the  key.  "But 
we  will  overhaul  them,  and  burn  up  what  are 
not  worth  keeping.  There !"  and  he  shook  out 
the  contents  on  a  table.  "There  are  all  my 
secrets." 

"O  Morgan!  was  this" — and  her  lip  curled. 

He  looked  up  as  she  opened  a  paper  with  a 
rudely-painted  picture  upon  it.  "Yes,  my 
love,"  he  said,  answering  the  unfinished  ques- 
tion, "that  artistic  work  of  art  was  Morgan's 
Valentine." 


DON'T  FRET. 

BY   REV.    F.    S.    CASSADY. 

Dox'T  fket!  All  nature  is  opposed  to 
fretting.  The  stars  are  bright  above  us,  and 
the  flowers  beautiful  beneath  us  to  gladden  us 
with  their  brightness  and  beauty.  With  all 
the  varied  appointments  of  the  natural  world, 
and  they  are  manifold,  to  minister  to  our  joy 
and  comfort,  what  else  than  an  ingrate  to  hea- 
ven is  the  person  who  corrodes  his  or  her  life 
with  fretful  cares  and  consuming  anxieties? 
Every  flower  that  blooms,  every  stream  that 
ripples,  every  bird  that  sings  enters  its  protest, 
and  pronounces  against  the  monstrous  ingrati- 
tude of  such  a  character.  And  yet  thousands, 
with  God's  bright,  smiling  heavens  over  their 
heads,  pass  their  days  in  fretting  over  the  little 
troubles  and  annoyances  of  life.  With  so  many 
things  in  the  world  to  yield  them  enjoyment, 
and  with  so  little  to  take  away  from  tlunr  hap- 
piness, they  are  nevertheless  wretclunl  and 
miserable  from  the  mere  habit  of  fretting. 

Life  has  its  trials  and  disa])]"»ointments,  it  is 
true  ;  but  what  are  these  compared  to  its  maui- 
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fold  blessings?  And  even  these  ai'e  a  positive 
good  to  those  who  have  the  i:)hilosophy  to  con- 
quer or  endure  them  as  the  case  may  be.  All 
true  happiness  is  conditioned  on  goodness  and 
virtue,  and  these  imply  the  conquest  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  happiness.  But 
the  greatest  proportion  by  far  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  race  results  from  imaginary,  unreal 
evils — evils  that  exist  only  in  the  brain  and  no- 
where else.  Literally  true  of  thousands  are  the 
■words  of  Burns  : — 

"  When  na  real  ills  perplex  them 
They  make  enou'  themselves  to  vex  them." 

Don't  fret  !  All  reason,  all  philosophy  is 
against  it.  If  adversities  and  disappointments 
come,  they  come  in  the  order  of  a  beneficent , 
Providence,  and  we  should  bear  them.  They 
spring  not  from  the  ground,  but  have  a  kindly, 
heaven-sent  mission  to  us.  And  if  we  may 
not  conquer  them — and  what  may  not  be  con- 
quered by  a  brave  spirit  and  noble  action  ?— wo 
can,  at  least,  endure  them.  Like  the  oak  of 
the  forest  or  the  flower  of  the  field,  we  can  bend 
before  the  storm,  and  be  all  the  stronger  and 
nobler  for  it.  Storms  are  not  the  general  order 
of  the  natural  world  ;  they  come  only  ever  and 
anon.  So  with  the  real  trials  of  life  ;  they  come 
only  now  and  then,  and,  when  they  do  come, 
we  should  meet  them  with  patience  and  philo- 
sophy. To  sit  down  and  fret  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  trial  is  to  reveal  a  weak  and  cow- 
ardly spirit ;  to  do  so  is  an  absolute  reproach  to 
any  head  or  heart.  Then  is  the  time  for  action 
and  heroism ;  then 

"  It  is  Godlike  to  unloose 
The  spirit,  and  forget  ourselves  in  thought ; 
Bending  a  pinion  for  a  deeper  sky, 
And,  in  the  very  fetters  of  our  flesh, 
Mating  with  the  pure  essences  of  heaven," 

Don't  fket  !  Nothing  is  more  unprofit- 
able than  fretting.  All  regrets  over  what  can- 
not be  remedied  are  as  unavailing  as  they  are 
foolish.  Who  ever  removed  one  difficulty  out 
of  the  path  of  life  by  fretting?  Who  ever 
lessened  trouble  by  pining  over  and  hugging  it 
to  the  bosom?  And  yet,  from  the  number  of 
fretters  in  this  world,  did  we  not  know  to  the 
contrary,  we  might  infer  there  was  some  re- 
muneration or  comfort  in  it.  In  action  and 
endurance  lies  the  secret  of  the  true  man's  or 
woman's  power  over  all  the  ills  and  troubles  of 
life.  The  very  afilictions  and  sorrows  of  life 
are  transmuted  by  a  true  philosophy  into  bless- 
ings and  sources  of  joy. 

There  can  be  no  cheer,  no  sunshine,  where 
there  are  unreasonable  anxiety  and  care.  The 
light,  joyous  heart  never  frets.  For  it  there  is 
too  much  to  enjoy  and  be  thankful  for  in  God's 
beautiful  universe  to  allow  of  this.  Who, 
refl,der,  of  your  friends  are  the  contented  and 
happy?  Are  they  not  those  who  are  wont  to 
look  on  the  cheerful  side  of  things,  and  who 
make  the  most  of  life?  Anxious  care  is  the 
enemy  of  all  enjoyment.     When  the  Book  of 


I  books  says,  "Be  careful  for  nothing,"  it  says 
the  equivalent  of  the  two  words,  "■  Don't  fret !" 

1  There  is  no  real  good  in  life  but  that  fretting 
mars  and  destroys.  The  fretter's  lot,  however 
favorable  in  respect  of  external  possessions,  is 
a  sad  and  unenviable  one.  In  our  heart  we 
pity  him.  Bright,  cheerful  spirits,  with  the 
little  of  this  world's  treasures,  are  infinitely 
preferred  to  any  supjiosable  condition  in  life 
with  a  fretful,  murmuring  disposition. 

Then,  reader,  don't  fket  !  When  things 
go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  will,  work  and 
wait  in  cheerful  patience  till  they  go  better. 
Happiness  is  your  life's  chief  design  ;  resolve, 
therefore,  that  nothing  shall  thwart  that  design. 
Study  and  practise  the  philosophy  which  con- 
verts trials  into  blessings,  adversities  into  joys. 
Whatever  turns  up  in  your  individual  history 
in  the  outside  world,  recollect  that  you  have 
no  right  to  be  unhappy,  and  determine,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  you  will  not  be. 
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SwEiiT  sister,  must  thou  be        ^ 
A  lost  delight  forevermore, 

Like  spicy  wafts  at  sea 
That  never  reach  the  shore  ; 

Or  drowned  pearl  and  ivory 
That  fated  vessels  borel 

Thy  little  life  had  perfect  rest 
At  its  faint  dj'ing  close — 

Not  softer  from  her  nest 
The  early  robin  goes, 

Or  fades  the  dayliglit  in  the  west, 
Or  folds  the  evening  rose. 

A  breath— a  memory- 
Brief  love  and  long  regret ! 

Thy  dying  look  I  seem  to  see 
As  earth  and  heaven  met ; 

And  thy  dear  face  is  still  with  me 
With  summer  roses  set. 


WAITING. 

BY   ANNIE  CHAMBHR3   KHTCHUM. 

Waiting  for  health  and  strength  ; 
Counting  each  flickering  pulse,  each  ])assingliour,    '• 

And  sighing  when  my  weary  frame  at  length 
Sinks  like  a  drooping  flower. 

Waiting  for  rest  and  peace  ; 
Eest  from  unravelling  life's  perplexing  woof; 

Peace  from  the  doubts  that  crouch  like  hidden  foes, 
And  glare  at  me  aloof. 

Waiting  for  absent  eyes  ; 
Bright  as  the  sunrise  to  the  lonesome  sea, 

Lovely  as  life  to  youth's  expectant  gaze. 
And  dear  next  Heaven  to  me. 

Thou,  who  didst  watch  and  pray, 
Quicken  the  pulse,  bid  doubt  and  weeping  flee; 

Or,  if  these  must  abide,  still  let  me  cry 
Bring  back  the  loved  to  me  ! 


Marktaoe  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  gene- 
ral, and  every  man  is  a  wor.^e  man  in  pro])()rtion 
as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state. — J)r.  Johnaon. 
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BY   MAGGIE    H.   HAMMOND. 

Hetty  Hoyt  tied  on  her  little  nun  bonnet, 
OTie  November  afternoon,  and  hastened  down 
to  her  favorite  nook  beside  the  river,  her  ach- 
ing head  and  tired  frame  demanding  a  few- 
moments'  hush  and  solitude.  She  went  quite 
to  the  brink  of  the  water  and  sat  down  upon  a 
log,  overgrown  with  lichens  and  fungi,  which 
jutted  out  over  the  still  depths.  Par  down 
below  the  bend  of  the  river  the  town  drowsed 
in  the  autumn  sunshine  ;  the  clifits  behind  it, 
sharply  defined  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  and 
she  could  see  the  smoke  of  the  distant  engine, 
as  it  coursed  along  with  mad  speed,  but  so  far 
removed  that  only  the  faintest  rumble  reached 
her  ear,  and  its  white  trail  rose  in  pendulous 
wreaths  like  the  snowy  banners  of  some  invisi- 
ble host.  The  trees  surrounding  her  were 
nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  had  flut- 
tered down  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  their 
flaming  beauty,  save  a  few  that  still  clung  to 
the  naked  boughs,  as  if  loth  to  tremble  down  to 
the  earth  from  which  they  had  drawn  their  sus- 
tenance during  their  brief  life.  And,  indeed, 
the  air  was  so  balmy,  the  winds  so  lulled,  the 
sky  so  blue,  that  they  must  have  felt  it  was  all 
a  mistake ;  and  the  cruel  frost  and  chilling 
winds  had  come  upon  them  too  early,  and  sum- 
mer, rising  from  her  torpor,  had  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  autumn. 

But  Hetty,  being  in  somewhat  of  a  despond- 
ing mood,  was  fain  to  drop  her  eyes  upon  the 
panorama  before  them,  and  as  they  fell,  her 
restless  fingers  plucked  nervously  at  the  rough 
bark  of  the  old  log.  She  was  in  the  mood  for 
complaint  rather  than  admiration. 

"I  wonder  if  it  would  have  made  any  par- 
ticular difference  if  I  'd  never  lived?"  she  said, 
watching  a  dead  leaf  that  rustled  down  and  was 
caught  in  the  eddying  current.  "  There 'd  be 
no  one  to  help  with  the  work  and  tend  to  the 
children  ;  but  more  than  that  it  wouldn't  matter 
much.  Father  wouldn't  miss  me  long,  and 
mother,  after  the  first  fret,  would  forget  me  ; 
that  is,  if  I  were  to  die  now  !  And  there  's  Geor- 
die  !  He  might  feel  shocked  at  first,  and  then  it 
would  be  over.  I  would  be  put  away  from 
them  all,  and  the  world  would  go  on  just  the 
same.  No  one  v^^ould  need  me  !"  She  gasped 
weakly  at  the  thought.  It  was  so  hard  to  think 
she  might  pass  away,  leaving  but  the  faintest 
ripple  where  her  life-bark  went  down ;  her 
memory  treasured  in  no  souls. 

"Het!  Hetty!"  The  call  floated  oiit  clear 
and  shrill,  rasping  her  ear.  She  started  up 
slowly.  She  could  never  be  left  long  to  the 
solitude  she  coveted.  She  was  at  the  mercy  of 
other's  wills.  The  monotonous  treadmill  of  life 
would  suffer  no  tangent  from  its  beaten  track. 

Not  far  back  from  the  river  stood  the  house, 
a  square  wood-colored  building,  boasting  not 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  beauty.     The  fence 


before  it  was  battered  and  broken,  and  in  tho 
yard  a  bevy  of  children,  shock-headed,  freckle- 
faced,  were  noisily  playing.  Some  of  them  ran 
after  her,  catching  hold  of  her  dress  as  slie 
went  up  the  steps  before  the  door.  In  the  nar- 
row hall  a  little  toddler  of  a  baby  was  lustily 
crying,  and,  as  Hetty  came  in,  a  tall,  wiry 
woman  looked  crossly  up. 

"  Well  may  you  be  a  smart  one,  Het !  Washy 
crying ;  supper  to  be  got  ready,  and  you  trail- 
ing off,  goodness  knov/s  where  !" 

'•But,  mother,  you  don't  know  how  my  head 
hurts,  and  I  thought  maybe  I  could  take  a  half 
hour.  Washy,  do  be  still  !"  and  she  lifted  tho 
stout  little  body  from  the  floor.  "Jennie,  do 
not  hang  on  my  dress  so !  Help  mother  set  the 
table,  that 's  a  good  girl !  See  here.  Washy, 
'  creep,  creep,  creep  !'  "  Whereupon  Washy  's 
squeals  changed  without  any  preliminary  mo- 
dulations into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

"Why,  mother,  you've  got  on  the  best 
dishes !"  said  Hetty,  surprisedly,  as  she  en- 
tered the  kitchen  a  while  later. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  standing  by  the  table  turning 
down  her  sleeves  and  fastening  them  at  the 
wrists,  a  warning  that  tea  was  just  ready. 

"Well,  what  if  I  have?"  she  answered, 
sharply.  "  'Tain't  every  day  that  Geordie 
Asher  happens  in  ;  and  I  don't  know  that  it 
need  surprise  you  so  to  see  a  decent-looking 
table  once  !" 

"O  mother,  is  Geordie  here?"  and  Washy 's 
dumpling  of  a  body  fairly'  rolled  off  Hetty's  lap. 
"You  might  have  told  me.  Oh,  won't  some- 
body take  the  baby  and  let  me  go  smooth  my 
hair?  and  this  dress,  too  !"  with  a  shamed  look 
at  the  faded  calico  she  wore. 

"Mercy  on  us,  child,  what  ails  you?  I 
s'posed  you  knew  it.  He  just  brung  Kate 
Marvin  home,  and  stopped  in  a  while.  For 
goodness  sake,  hush  Washy's  yells  !  Folks  '11 
think  he  's  bein'  murdered  !" 

But  the  aggrieved  infant  was  not  to  be 
speedily  appeased ;  evidently  the  little  rascal 
enjoyed  the  commotion.  And  just  then,  as 
Hetty  was  meditating  summary  escaj^e,  the 
men  came  in  to  their  supper. 

Geordie  smiled  pleasantly,  never  seeming  to 
notice  the  rumpled  hair,  the  faded  dress.  Only 
the  pleasant  face,  with  its  swift  blushes  and 
drooping  eyes,  claimed  his  glance. 

"Little  Hetty,  your  services  are  invaluable 
here,"  he  said,  cordially  shaking  her  hand. 
"  Washy,  you  are  a  cheat,"  tweaking  his  red 
ear.  "  Can't  we  possibly  take  tea  together, 
Hetty?" 

"  Impossible,"  she  answered.  "  Washy  is  a 
little  on  the  dog-in-the-manger  plan.  He  don't 
want  to  eat,  and  isn't  willing  I  should.  So 
good-by  !"  and  she  hastened  out,  carrying  the 
little  nuisance,  who  was  only  too  happy  to  l>o 
lugged  about,  and  would  have  fastened  himself 
like  a  leech  to  the  back  of  some  pedestrian, 
could  he  possibly  have  done  so. 
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Out  ill  the  open  field,  where  the  ploughs  and 
fanning  utensils  were  scattered,  in  thriftless 
disorder,  and  the  patient  oxenji'«till  yoked  to- 
gether, were  chewing  their  cud,  Hetty  strayed, 
and  Washy,  enthroned  on  a  stump,  kicked  his 
fat  feet  and  indulged  in  gurgling  ebullitions  of 
pleasure,  pouncing  up  and  down,  and  assailing 
the  meek-eyed  oxen  with  unintelligible  roars. 
By  and  by  Hetty  saw  the  men  coming  out  of 
doors,  heard  Geordie's  resonant  call,  "Hetty! 
Hetty  I"  Then  his  quick  eye  spied  them  out, 
and  be  came  towards  them  in  his  easy,  care- 
less way,  little  Tab  following  closely  at  his 
heels. 

"Here,  Hetty,"  he  said,  "here's  Tab  come 
to  take  that  little  torment  to  his  suj^per,  and  I 
want  you  to  wait  out  here  a  few  moments  and 
talk  to  me,"  seating  himself  on  Washy's  de- 
serted throne  as  he  spoke.  "I'm  going  up 
river  next  week,  Hetty!" 

"Yes?"  and  Hetty  looked  steadily  at  him, 
as  if  the  news  were  nothing  to  her. 

A  shade  of  impatience  quivered  in  his  tone. 
"  You  take  it  mighty  cool,  Hetty !"  filliping  a 
wisp  of  hay  as  he  spoke. 

What  malicious  sprite  stirred  up  the  girl's 
heart  to  make  the  reply  her  lips  formed.  "  Why 
should  I  take  it  hardly  ?  what  possible  differ- 
ence can  your  absence  make  to  me?" 

Geordie's  face  whitened,  his  black  brows  met 
in  an  angry  frown,  his  eyes  gleamed  darkly. 
"  You  are  a  heartless  flirt,  Hetty  Hoyt !" 

The  cruel  fling  turned  her  to  adamant.  If 
she  died  she  would  make  no  sign  how  deeply 
she  was  wounded.  She  drew  herself  up  with 
a  womanly  dignity,  that  became  her  well. 
"  You  know  in  your  heart  that  saying  is  false." 

Stubbornness  would  allow  Geordie  no  relent- 
ing. The  greatest  fault  of  his  nature  was  im- 
petuosity. Therefore  he  rose  quickly.  "No 
mask  can  blind  me,  Hetty.  No  wonder  my 
absence  will  make  no  difference  to  you.  Dick 
Hall's  presence  will  compensate  for  mine. 
Only  don't  counterfeit  to  him  as  you  have  to 
me.     Good-night,  and  good-hy,  Miss  Hoyt!" 

Hetty's  lips  parted  in  no  farewell,  she  only 
looked  after  him  in  a  bewildered  way  ;  then 
sat  motionless  as  if  transfixed  by  some  cruel 
arrow.  Geordie's  life  had  so  grown  to  be  one 
with  hers,  that  to  feel  it  was  stricken  quite  out 
of  her  future  was  terrible  to  bear.  They  had 
been  playmates  in  childhood,  school  compan- 
ions, and  their  youthful  alliance  had  suffered 
no  rupture  with  added  years.  They  were 
wholly  dissimilar  in  many  things.  He,  dash- 
ing, brilliant,  impetuous  ;  she,  maintaining  a 
steadier  equipoise ;  but  both  gravitating  to- 
wards each  other  as  if  the  one  nature  were  a 
complement  of  the  other.  When  Geordie  be- 
took himself  to  his  fiirm,  a  good  two  days'  drive 
from  there,  Hetty  felt  lost  indeed,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  brightness  of  her  life  gathered  and 
concentrated  itself  into  the  periods  of  his  flying 
visits  to  his  old  friends. 


He  had  described  his  home  to  her,  until  she 
felt  as  familiar  with  its  every  delail  as  himself. 
The  yard  bounded  by  no  barriers,  but  mingling 
with  the  sweeji  of  j^rairie  ;  the  building  itself, 
built  according  to  no  settled  plan,  but  a  room 
thrown  out  here  and  there  as  the  lawless  fancy 
of  the  owner  had  directed  ;  the  sunny  sitting- 
room,  with  its  bay-window  looking  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  the  flower-beds,  which  it  had 
been  Geordie's  pleasure  to  cultivate  ;  and 
Hetty  shyly  listening  to  his  sparkling  descrip- 
tions, unwittingly  fostered  sweet  fancies  of  a 
removal  from  her  father's  turbulent,  crowded 
house,  and  her  step-mother's  shiftless  rule  to 
such  a  home,  where  duty  would  be  ennobled 
and  the  most  trifling  offices  gilded  by  love. 
But  lately  slie  awoke  from  such  dreams,  con- 
scious of  an  unuttered  sorrow.  It  was  no 
longer  friendship  she  cherished  for  Geordie, 
but  love.  Her  soul  had  gone  out  to  him  be- 
yond recall  ;  held  in  solution  by  his  stronger 
nature.  Inasmuch  as  her  nature  was  deep  and 
true,  her  affections  were  the  same.  Hers  was 
no  weak  soul  to  love  weaklj'.  And  then  all 
the  pride  of  her  Avomanhood  asserted  itself.  It 
should  not  be  said  she  wore  her  "  heart  on  her 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at."  To  give  her  love 
unsought  was  abjectly  humiliating.  How  did 
she  know  that  to  Geordie  she  was  more  than  a 
dear  friend,  with  whom  he  was  i^leased  to  hold 
converse?  to  whom  it  was  the  law  of  his  na- 
ture to  be  tender  and  loving? 

Rumor  had  been  busy,  lately,  linking  his 
name  with  Kate  Marvin's,  a  light-haired,  pink 
and  white  beauty,  who  counted  her  lovers  by 
the  [score.  She  had  been  over  to  the  Glen — 
Geordie's  home — on  a  fortnight's  A'isit  to  his 
mother,  and  it  was  only  to-day  he  had  brought 
her  back.  Their  parents  were  old  friends  ;  but 
what  of  that?  Surely  Kate  scented  some 
quarry  worth  the  powder,  else  she  had  not 
been  content  to  immure  herself  that  long. 

By  and  by  the  sun,  sinking  behind  gorgeous 
masses  of  cloud,  sent  a  quiver  of  flame  full 
upon  Hetty's  motionless  figure,  and  then  the 
rich  glow  faded,  and  slowly,  imperceptibly,  the 
gray  mists  of  twilight  clasped  the  earth  in  their 
shadowy  embrace.  A  chill  wind  rose  from  the 
west,  struck  her  with  a  sense  of  relief,  lifted 
the  hair  from  her  temples,  cooled  the  fever  of 
her  blood.  She  started  up  and  went  slowly  to 
the  house.  The  children  had  retreated  within 
doors.  The  supper  had  been  cleared  away,  and 
her  mother  was  rocking  the  cradle  in  which 
Washy  slept  peacefullj'. 

"O  Het,  you  are  so  thoughtless!"  said  her 
quavering  voice  ;  "  you  ought  to  have  been  here 
to  put  the  tea  things  away.    Where  's  Geordie  ?" 

"Gone!" 

"  Gone,  eh  ?  What  an  idee  of  liis  to  tramp  up 
river  with  the  loggers.  But  then  Geordie  is 
Geordie,  and  there  's  an  end  on't." 

"And  so  he  is  really  going  to  the  pineries, 
mother?" 
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"  Of  course  ;  didn't  I  just  say  so  ?  He  says 
lie  guesses  he  ken  swing  an  axe  with  the  rest 
on  'em,  and  then  he  wants  to  snuif  the  odor  of 
the  pines." 

"But,  mam,"  broke  in  Sammy,  a  sturdy 
yautli  often,  "do  you  mind  as  how  Lois  Hut- 
dhin's  husband  was  killed  in  a  jam  on  the  drive 
down  the  river?  How  the  logs  squeezed  every 
bone  in  his  body  to  a  jelly  ;  and  there  was  Elbs. 
They  found  him  under  a  pine  trunk  stiff".  Wish 
I  was  Geordie,  though!  Must  be  fun  alive  to 
jump  on  them  pesky  logs  as  they  come  bobbin' 
down  stream.  When  I  'm  a  man  grown  I  '11  bo 
a  logger." 

"  Bein'  as  how  you  ain't  a  boy  grown  yet, 
you'll  go  'mediately  to  bed,"  said  his  mother, 
abruptly.     "HeLty,  see  to  them." 

So  the  girl  took  the  troop  of  little  ones  up 
stairs,  helped  them  undress,  heard  their  pray- 
ers, kissed  each  sleepy  face,  and  then  stole 
softly  down,  going  past  the  room  where  her 
father  sat  smoking,  and  her  mother  was  idly 
gossiping  with  a  neighbor. 

"Nobody '11  miss  me,"  she  whispered,  going 
s^lowly  out  into  the  silent  night,  and  following 
her  accustomed  trail  to  the  river.  The  lateness 
ftud  loneliness  gave  her  no  fears.  All  she 
wanted  was  to  go  away  by  herself  and  look  the 
future  boldly  in  the  face,  and  feel  and  know 
how  bare  and  blank  her  life  would  be  with 
Geordie  put  out  of  it  forever.  Stretching  on  so 
featureless — holiest  aims  stricken  from  it — a 
love  deep  and  unselfish  turned  back  to  feed 
upon  itself.  Her  heart  sickened  at  the  mono- 
tonous path  before  her.  Making  the  children's 
ciothes,  tending  to  their  wants.  Her  ear  ever 
open  to  her  mother's  querulous  complaints  ; 
trying  in  her  silent  way  to  smooth  the  daily 
vexations  from  her  father's  path.  This  would 
henceforth  be  her  simple  life.  Her  heart  mean- 
while eating  itself  in  torture. 

I  am  aware  this  is  all  wrong.  That  she 
should  have  quenched  her  love  with  fiery  dis- 
dain, until  it  ran  naturally  in  another  channel, 
and  Geordie,  awakening  too  late  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  affection  he  had  angrily  cast 
from  him,  should  sadly  find  the  fine  gold 
dimmed,  and  only  a  shadowy  friendship  left 
from  the  devoted  attachment  that  had  been 
given  him  in  the  past.  But  Hetty  was  only  a 
warm-hearted,  loving  girl,  whose  life  had  been 
none  of  the  pleasantest,  whose  outreach  had 
been  cramped  by  poverty,  whose  aims  and  as- 
pirations had  been  ofttimes  ruthlessly  thwarte<l, 
and  whose  love  had  been  a  powerful  current, 
bearing  her  out  of  self,  overmastering  her.  And 
now  to  feel  this  love  was  wasted,  and  her  heart 
widowed  indeed,  was  bitter,  bitter. 

The  moon  hung  her  silver  horn  low  in  the 
west ;  the  stars  shone  dimly,  and  the  wind 
sighed  mournfully  as  if  a  storm  were  brooding. 
The  unquiet  waves  washed  against  the  jutting 
logs,  and  a  night  bird,  slow  rising   from  the 


marshes,  sent  forth  a  melancholy  plaint.  Far 
off"  a  wreath  of  ffame  marked  the  thundering 
onward  of  the  night  express,  until  by  and  by  it 
faded  into  the  blackness,  and  Hester  peered 
clearly  in  the  gloom,  her  hands  pressed  tightly 
to  her  throbbing  head.  It  was  all  so  amiss. 
Life  was  such  a  complex  riddle  ;  her  heart  was 
so  mad  with  its  sorrow  and  pain.  How  slowly 
the  hours  dragged  along : — 

"The  slow,  sweet  hours,  which  bring  us  all  things 
good  ; 
The  slow,  sad  hours,  which  bring  us  all  things  ill, 
And  all  good  things  from  evil." 

She  rose  at  last.  "I  must  go  home,"  she 
said,  slowly.  She  wondered  if  they  had  missed 
her.  They  would  think  her  safe  in  some  neigh- 
bor's, jjrobably. 

Her  mother  was  fastening  the  doors  as  she 
came  np.  "Goodness,  child!  I  thought  you 
were  in  bed,"  said  she,  sententiously.  "It 
don't  look  well  to  be  gaddin'  about  so  late. 
Hurry  in.  Mercy  on  us,  girl !"  as  the  light 
from  her  candle  streamed  full  on  the  white  face, 
"  what  ails  ye?" 

"I  do  not  feel  very  Avell,"  with  a  half  sob, 
"O  mother!" 

"  Well,  put  on  a  mustard  plaster,  soak  your 
feet,  I  believe  there's  water  bilin'  yet  on  the 
stove." 

"O  mother  !" 

The  not  to  be  repressed,  appealing  cry  caused 
the  woman  to  stare  at  her  in  blank  dismay. 
"Hester  Hoyt,  what  on  earth  ails  ye?" 

The  look  and  w^ords  brought  the  girl  to  her 
senses.  She  smiled  in  a  ghastly  way.  "I 
believe  I  do  act  queerly,  mother,  but  my  head 
hurts  so.  I  don't  want  the  mustard  and  water, 
I  only  want  rest.     Good-night !" 

"I  believe  our  Het  is  goin'  to  have  a  fever," 
said  Mrs.  Hoyt  to  her  husband,  as  he  turned 
sleepil}''  on  his  pillow  as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  A  fever?"  he  answered,  vaguely.  "  Mebbe 
the  child  is  overworked.  Oh,  dear !  if  I  wei^e 
rich,"  and  then  his  vacant  eyes  closed,  his 
wishes  merging  unconsciously  into  dreams. 

"  The  loggers  have  gone  up  river,"  said  little 
Tab,  rushing  in  breathless  one  day.  "I  saw 
'em  start,  and  there  was  Geordie — you  can't 
think  how  nice  he  looked  !  and  don't  youbelie^-e 
Kate  Marvin  was  down  there  to  see  'em  off"? 
And  she  was  talking  and  laughing  with  Geordie 
awful.  I  was  standin'  by  and  heard  him  say  : 
*  Be  sure  and  cheer  mother  up  a  little,  Kate, 
and  don't  let  her  get  too  lonely,'  and  then  I 
run  to  him,  never  raindin'  Kate's  hateful  looks, ^^ 
and  caught  hold  of  him.  'Hulloa,  little  Tab,' 
said  he,  squeezing  my  hand  hard,  and  then, 
never  minding  my  dirty  face,  ho  kissed  me. 
Why,  Hetty,  how  queer  you  look,  just  as  if  I 
were  a  soap  bubble,  and  you  lookin'  right 
through  me,  never  seein'  me  at  all  !" 

Hetty  started,  gave  a  queer  little  laugh,  then 
weut  on  industriously  mending  Tab's  dress. 
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But  it  was  not  the  first  time  her  eyes  had  such 
a  troubled  glance,  as  if  her  spirit  was  conscious 
of  no  out  look,  but  was  turned  wistfully  within. 

"  Het  had  changed  so,  latterly,"  her  mother 
said.  "  She  was  so  quiet  aud  old  womanish  ; 
steady  about  her  work  as  could  be,  and  never 
caring  to  go  out  with  the  young  folks — settled 
down  sober  like,  you  might  say." 

As  for  Geordie,  he  had  not  yet  outgrown 
the  fascination  of  novelty  and  adventure.  The 
solitude  and  grandeur  of  the  wilderness,  the 
quaint  picturesqueness  of  this  new  life,  suited 
his  fancy.  A  slight  taint  of  lawlessness  in  his 
blood  had  full  scope,  and  he  roamed  through 
the  wilds  every  inch  a  king.  He  was  a  decided 
favorite  in  the  logger's  camj),  aud  his  aptitude 
for  accomplishing  many  things  was  made 
visibly  manifest.  No  one  could  trill  a  rollick- 
ing stave  like  Geordie  ;  no  one  could  draw  from 
the  old  fiddle  such  lively,  heel-inspiring  strains, 
or  else  such  sad  melodies  that  the  listeners' 
hearts  thrilled  with  nameless,  undefinable  j^ain  ; 
no  one  could  tell  such  sparkling  stories — half 
real,  half  romance — as  were  spoken  by  his  lips. 
Beyond  cavil  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  camp. 

"He  hain't  enemies  enough  to  take  the  curse 
off  him,"  said  Bob  Ellis,  one  day. 

"  Sure  and  I  don't  understhand  sich  sayin's," 
said  Pat  Ricks.  "Here,  Mike,  let  alone  lean- 
in'  onto  the  shoulder  of  me." 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  don't  understand,  Pat," 
replied  Bob,  "for  you  can't  read.  But  I've  read 
it,  and  it  says  :  '  AYoe  unto  you  when  all  men 
shall  speak  well  of  you.'  " 

"Thin,  sure,  I'm  all  right,"  said  Pat,  turn- 
ing away,  "and,  sure,  I've  a  dale  of  enemies." 

And  so  the  quiet  days  slipped  along.  Days 
of  grace  to  Geordie,  for  up  there  in  the  solitude 
his  heart  went  back  to  old  friends  and  com- 
panions, and  dwelt  most  of  all  with  a  remorse- 
ful tenderness  on  Hetty. 

It  was  curious,  but  he  could  only  see  her  as 
he  had  left  her  that  November  evening.  Her 
eyes  wide  and  startled,  her  face  wdiite  and 
worked,  her  hands  tightly  clasped.  He  had 
been  so  unkind  to  her  then.  His  quick  nature 
had  flashed,  and  it  was  all  over.  He  could 
not  recall  it  if  he  would.  His  Hetty,  surely, 
he  claimed  her.  What  soft  flushes  of  color 
used  to  come  and  go  upon  her  cheek.  How 
her  eyes  used  to  fall  beneath  his  flashing  look. 
How  proud  she  was  of  his  honor  ;  how  she 
sought  to  do  him  little  services  in  the  quietest, 
shyest  way.  What  a  stanch,  true  soul  she 
had.  How  truly  pure  and  womanly  she  was. 
And  he  had  cast  aside  and  forfeited  lier  love, 
wounded  her  heart,  like  the  veriest  fool  and 
madman.  He  lifted  his  axe  fiercely  ;  true  to 
the  stalwart  arm,  which  wielded  it  unerringly, 
its  bright  blade  clove  the  air  and  was  buried  in 
the  quivering,  groaning  trunk  before  him.  He 
looked  at  the  swaying  pine  as  if  fascinated, 
then  sprang  for  safety — too  late  !  In  his  ear 
Cixme  a  rushing  as  of  thunder.     There  was  a 


sudden  horror  and  a  chill,  a  bubbling  cry,  and, 
then,  darkness  and  silence. 

"My  God,  men!"  cried  a  startled  voice, 
"look  here." 

The  men  thus  summoned  gather  around  in 
stupefied  astonishment.  A  fallen  tree,  a  human 
form  crushed  beneath  it,  a  pool  of  fresh  blood  ; 
these  tell  the  story  plainer  than  words.  Excla- 
mations are  hushed  ;  each  bearded  face  grows 
white. 

"'  Lem'me  see,  here  's  Bill,  and  Bob,  and  Zed, 
and  Jack.     Boys,  it 's  Geordie  !" 

The  men  say  nothing ;  they  are  hard  at  work. 
They  lift,  and  push,  and  haul  at  the  stim^y 
tree  until  at  last  they  succeed  in  getting  from 
under  it  the  motionless  mass  of  flesh.  Then 
slowly  and  carefully  they  bear  it  throiagh  the 
dark,  dense  forest,  where  the  air  is  burdened 
with  the  resinous  odor  of  the  pines,  and 
scarcely  a  ray  of  sunlight  flickers  down  through 
the  greenness  above. 

No  one  pauses  to  look  at  the  bruised  figure, 
with  its  head  hanging  helplessly  to  one  side, 
the  brown  hair  streaming  low  over  the  ghastly 
face,  until  the  weary  p'kth  is  traversed,  and 
they  have  borne  their  burden  into  the  camp 
and  laid  it  gently  down.  Bob  Ellis,  who  has 
dabbled  in  surgery  a  little,  and  is  the  Escula- 
pius  of  the  settlement,  makes  an  examination 
of  the  case,  the  men  standing  anxiously  by.  A 
shiver  passes  over  them  as  they  see  the  muti- 
lated form  and  discolored  body.  One  leg  is 
twisted  on  itself,  the  bones  protruding. 

Bob  started  back  ;  his  face  colorless,  his  lips 
white  under  his  moustache,  "There's  life  in 
him,  boys,  but  it 's  a  tough  fight  he  '11  have  to 
keep  it.  Now,  men,  remember  we  're  up  here 
in  the  wilderness  with  a  dyin'  man  on  our 
hands.  And,  knowin'  this,  just  say  in  your 
hearts  :  '  If  my  care  ken  be  the  means  of  saving 
him,  he  shall  be  saved.'  Now,  boys,  help  me 
here,  two  of  you  ;  bear  a  hand  gently." 

Pat  Ricks  started  back,  exclaiming:  "He's 
dying  !  he  's  dying  !     Heaven  save  his  soul  I" 

Bob  looked  excitedly  up.  "  Boys,  if  there  's 
a  Christian  man  among  you,  let  him  go  down 
on  his  knees  and  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  hev 
mercy  on  this  poor  creetur.  We  loved  Geordie, 
boys,  but  you  kuow,  aud  I  know,  he  ain't  fit 
to  die." 

There  was  a  sudden  stir,  a  qtiiver  of  excite- 
ment— Geordie's  eyes  are  slowly  opening. 
Poor,  vacant  eyes  ;  no  recognition,  no  bright- 
ness in  them,  only  a  strange,  dull  stare. 

"Geordie,  my  boy,"  cries  Bob,  but  the  words 
might  as  well  be  breathed  to  the  rude  bench 
upon  which  he  lies. 

"I've  seen  them  as  was  dyin',"  says  Pat, 
chokingly,  "and  they  niver  looked  worse  nor 
he." 

"  For  God's  sake  !  stand  back,"  cries  another 
voice.     "  Let  him  die  quietly." 

They  shuddered  back,  those  strong-framed, 
athletic  men,  some  of  them  weei)ing  like  cbil- 
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dren,  and  Bob,  falling  on  his  knees,  melts  all 
hearts  with  his  touching  prayer  for  the  salva- 
tion of  this  soul,  so  soon  he  feared  to  drift  be- 
yond their  ken  into  the  awfulness  of  eternity, 
away  from  the  light  of  the  world  into  the  rigid 
fixity  of  death. 

They  can  scarcely  believe  their  senses  as  the 
moments  pass  on  and  still  Geordie  breathes 
and  lives.  It  seems  to  their  wrought  natures  a 
miracle.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  he  should 
die,  but  that  he  should  live.  The  dread  angel 
hovered  over  him  so  closely  that  the  sweep  of 
his  sable  plumes  darkened  the  air,  chilled 
every  heart.  But  back  from  the  jaws  of  the 
grave  he  came.  Back  from  the  outposts  of 
eternity,  into  which  his  soul  had  drifted  ;  back 
to  the  faint  consciousness  of  warm,  breathing, 
precious  life,  and  rough,  kindly  faces,  from 
whose  eyes  looked  pity,  from  whose  lips  issued 
love. 

As  Bob  predicted,  he  had  a  tough  fight  for 
his  life  ;  but  he  slowly  weathered  the  sea, 
lying  through  long  weeks  helpless  and  sufler- 
ing.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  much  innate 
kindliness  was  developed  in  those  rough  men, 
to  many  of  whom  oaths  were  more  familiar 
than  prayers,  and  who  had  never  taken  thought 
for  life,  death,  or  the  judgment  after  death. 
Harsh  voices  were  subdued  to  low  whispers, 
brawny  hands  smoothed  the  clustering  hair 
from  Geordie's  brow  with  a  touch  gentle  as  a 
mother's,  cheery  words  disclaimed  the  thought 
of  his  being  a  tax  upon  any  one's  time  and 
patience. 

A  great  change  had  passed  over  Geordie,  so 
the  men  said,  earnestly.  He  was  as  pleasant, 
as  cheerful  as  ever,  bore  his  suiferings  meekly, 
but  all  the  old  "devil-may-care"  of  his  manner 
was  gone,  and  a  sweet  seriousness  underlay 
all  his  words  and  actions.  He  had  talked 
plainly  with  them  all.  "I've  been  brought 
back  from  the  grave,  boys,"  he  said.  "I've 
had  my  jjoor  body  maimed,  but  God  has  saved 
ray  soul,  and  my  life  is  his  henceforth  and  for- 
ever."   They  received  his  words  in  all  sincerity. 

"Geordie  don't  play  the  saint,"  said  Jemmy 
Doyle.  "He's  one  of  us,  human  nature  like 
ns,  only,  boys,  he  's  got  something  to  lean  on 
that  we  hain't,  something  higher  than  we  know 
for.  And,  boys,  'twould  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
trusted  in  Christ,  too." 

By  and  by  there  came  a  day  when  Bob  Ellis 
took  a  horse  and  went  through  the  wilderness 
across  the  wild,  wind-swept  prairie  to  the  near- 
est town,  from  whence  he  returned  with  the 
easiest-going  rig  he  could  obtain.  In  conse- 
quence thereof,  one  morning  Geordie  was  fairly 
lifted  into  it  and  nearly  smothered  with  buffalo 
robes,  the  men  crowding  around  to  give  him 
tlie  last  tordial  hand  shake  and  "God  bless 
yon,"  for  Geordie  was  going  home. 

Mrs.  Asher,  bustling  about  lifer  work  one 
S:>turday,  quavering  in  her  low,  sweet  voice  an 
ol.l  forgotten  tune,  was  suddenly  startled  by 


the  appearance  of  a  tall,  bronzed  man,  whilst 
leaning  on  his  arm  was  some  one,  emaciated, 
crippled.  One  swift  glance,  and,  with  a  hys- 
terical sob,  she  has  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 
"  O  Geordie  !  my  poor  boy." 

He  kissed  her  fondly,  smiling  out  of  pure 
joy  at  being  home  again.  "I  ain't  quite  the 
same  Geordie  who  left  you,  mother,"  pointing 
to  the  twisted  limb,  "but,  thank  God!  I'm 
home.  And  this  is  Bob  Ellis,  mother.  You 
couldn't  have  taken  better  care  of  me  than  Bob 
has  ;  he  and  I  are  sworn  friends  for  time  and 
eternity." 

Mrs.  Asher,  in  her  joy,  and  pity,  and  strange 
mixture  of  feelings,  wrung  Bob's  hands  fer- 
vently, until,  what  with  her  cries,  thanks, 
and  kisses  of  Geordie  meanwhile,  she  became 
fairly  unintelligible.  The  news  of  Geordie's 
return  noised  abroad,  and  one  day  Kate  Mar- 
vin ran  over  to  the  Hoyts  with  the  information. 
Hetty,  who  was  mixing  cake  at  the  kitchen 
table,  looked  up  as  Kate  fluttered  in,  her  scar- 
let cloak  gathered  coquettishly  aroimd  her. 

"Hard  at  work,  Het?"  was  her  salutation. 
"Well,  yon  do  beat  all  girls  I  know  to  be  so 
constantly  busy.  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
that  he  is  home?" 

Hetty  visibly  started,  crushing  a  brittle  shell 
in  her  palm  :  "Geordie  back?" 

"I  believe  I  didn't  mention  names,"  said 
Kate,  maliciously.  "  However,  you  've  guessed 
rightly.  And  so  tei*ribly  crippled  as  he  is — he 
was  most  killed  by  an  accident.  Dick  Hall 
told  me  all  about  him  ;  he  's  been  over  to  see 
him.  Ain't  it  awful?  I  never  could  abide 
deformity  of  any  kind.  I  'd  rather  have  died, 
if  I  was  Geordie  ;  so  proud  as  he  used  to  be,  too. 
Good-morning  !"  and  the  selfish,  shallow  little 
beauty  unceremoniously  departed. 

Hetty  sat  down  and  cried  softly.  "Poor 
Geordie !"  she  whispered.  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  quench  the  old  love.  It  would  not  lie 
quietly  down  and  sufter  the  sods  to  be  heaped 
upon  it.  If  Hetty  had  thought  the  ghost  laid, 
she  found  to  her  sorrow  it  had  never  been  a 
ghost  at  all.  If  it  had  for  awhile  suftered  her 
to  imagine  it  growing  more  shadowy,  it  claimed 
its  revenge  for  so  doing.  No  one  had  ever 
imagined  her  conflict,  the  battles  she  had  waged 
with  self.  If  her  wearied  father  and  the  turbu- 
lent children  had  marked  lately  how  tender 
was  her  voice,  how  gentle  her  smile,  how  un- 
wearying her  patience,  they  little  recked  that 
through  sorrow  had  her  character  been  thus 
beautified.  That  from  the  bitter  she  had 
plucked  sweetness,  and  passing  through  tlu) 
valley  was  able  to  ascend  the  mountain  top. 
Deep  hidden  was  her  noiseless  grief,  and  no 
one  comprehended  that  the  quiet  girl,  shrink- 
ing from  no  duty,  ever  tenderly  mindful  of  the 
happiness  of  those  about  her,  had  battled  with 
an  anguish  which  crushed  her  soul  in  its  grasp, 
until  she  looked  beyond  self  to  the  One  who 
pitieth  us,  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children. 
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Spviiij;  came,  balinj^,  bright.  The  cruel  winds 
abatinl  their  rigor,  tlie  snow  melted  from  field 
and  hill-top,  the  winsome  violets  nestled  in 
shady  nooks,  the  dandelions  blossomed  gold- 
enly — hardy,  generous  little  adventurers,  scat- 
tering the  brightness  of  their  presence  lavishly 
— and  everywhere  earth  teemed  with  renewed 
life  and  beauty.  One  bright  afternoon  in  May 
there  was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  Hoyt 
homestead,  for  Mrs.  Asher  and  Geoi'die  had 
made  their  appearance  there. 

"  'Twas  Geordie's  doings,"  said  Mrs.  Asher, 
smiliugl3\  "Nothing  would  suit  him  but  to 
come  over  and  see  how  his  old  friends  looked." 

Of  course,  Geordie  was  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  all  were  eager  for  his  comfort.  Hetty  was 
kind,  but  very  quiet.  Geordie  sighed  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  old  familiar  friendship  ;  he  would 
never  claim  more  than  that  now.  And  yet, 
beneath  all  her  composure,  he  wondered  if  the 
old,  stanch,  enthusiastic  heart  was  beating. 

Few  words  passed  between  them  during  the 
day,  for  household  cares  claimed  the  girl's  at- 
tention ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  the  children 
had  listened  to  reason  and  sleepily  went  to  bed, 
and  the  old  folks  were  leisurely  chatting, 
Geordie  asked  Hetty  to  help  him  out  on  the 
stoop,  where  they  had  sat  together  many  a 
time  when  children.  It  was  a  still,  clear  night. 
The  moon  cast  a  mellow  radiance  over  the  old 
earth,  enhancing  her  beauties,  veiling  her  de- 
fects. And  over  all  rested  a  spell,  dream  like 
and  passion  soothing. 

The  day  was  done,  and  peace  came  with  the 
starry  night.  The  sight  of  nature's  hush  and 
solitude  brought  calmness  to  fevered  souls.  In 
the  holy  quiet  Geordie  told  Hetty  of  his  new 
faith,  his  undying  hopes.  Then  silence  had 
fallen  upon  them.  But  after  a  while  he  broke 
it,  saying  :  "  I  was  hasty  and  unkind  when  we 
parted  last,  and,  Hetty,  if  you  would  only  over- 
look it  and  forgive  me,  and  be  my  good,  true 
friend  again." 

Her  voice  failed  her  when  she  would  have 
spoken,  and  he  went  on:  "I  came  to  you  that 
night  meaning  to  ask  you  a  question  that  had 
long  been  on  my  lips  to  ask,  meaning  to  tell 
you  how  dearly  I  loved  you.  But  you  know 
bow  differently  it  all  happened,"  with  a  sad 
sigh.  "I  owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
but  I  forfeited  your  esteem,  I  killed  your — 
Never  mind,  Hetty,  crippled  as  I  am  now,  you 
need  never  fear  that  I  shall  ask  a  sweeter  gift 
than  your  forgiveness  and  friendship," 

Hetty  quivered  with  undefiuable  mental 
pain,  /SVic  give  Geordie  only  friendship,  when 
her  soul  had  gone  out  to  him  with  a  force  be- 
yond her  control,  and  she  longed  to  bo  his  help- 
meet, his  friend,  his  earthly  all. 

Geordie  started  as  he  caught  the  expression 
of  her  face.  "  It  cannot  be,"  he  said,  eagerly, 
"that— that  you  can  love  me  still,  and  take  me, 
maimed  as  I  am,  Hetty?" 


•She  looked  in  his  eyes  honestly.  "I  do  I'Ove 
you,  Geordie." 

His  face  was  illumined  ;  he  drew  her  unre- 
sistingly to  him.  "Mine  in  life  and  death," 
he  whispered. 

Years  have  passed  since  then.  During  which 
Hester  has  walked  nobly  as  a  wife,  and  in  tite 
secret  chambers  of  his  soul  Geordie  reverences 
and  loves  the  pure,  true  woman  with  whom  his 
destiny  is  linked.  Together  they  tread  life 
bravely,  making  of  it  a  diadem  upon  their 
brows,  and  their  desire  is  that,  when  the  final 
summons  comes  to  them,  together  they  may  go 
through  the  open  doors  into  the  presence  of  that 
Heavenly  love  in  which  their  earthly  affections 
are  baptized. 


THE  SIEVES  OF  SOCIETY. 
You  would  not  pour  precious  wine  into  a 
sieve  ;  yet  that  were  as  wise  as  to  make  a  con- 
fidant of  one  of  those  "leaky  vessels"  of  so- 
ciety, that,  like  water-carts,  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  letting  out 
what  they  take  in.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  perforated  puncheon  and 
the  leaky  brain — the  former  lays  the  dust,  and 
the  latter  is  pretty  sure  to  raise  one.  Beware 
of  oozy-headed  people,  between  whose  ears  and 
mouth  there  is  no  partition.  Before  you  make 
a  bosom  friend  of  any  man,  be  sure  that  he  is 
secret-tight.  The  mischief  that  the  non-retent- 
ives  do  is  infinite.  In  war  they  often  mar  the 
best-laid  schemes,  and  render  futile  the  most 
profound  strategy.  In  social  life  they  some- 
times set  whole  communities  by  the  ears,  fre- 
quently break  up  families,  and  are  the  cause  of 
innumerable  misfortunes,  miseries,  and  crimes. 
In  business  they  spoil  many  a  speculation,  and 
involve  hundreds  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
Therefore  be  very  careful  to  whom  you  intrust 
information  of  vital  importance  to  your  own 
interests,  or  to  the  interests  of  those  you  hold 
dear.  Every  man  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
communicate  what  he  knows,  and  if  he  does 
not  do  so  it  is  because  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  strong  enough  to  control  this  inherent 
propensity.  ^Vhen  you  find  a  friend  who  can 
exercise  absolute  power  over  the  communicat- 
ive instinct — if  we  may  so  term  it — wear  him  in 
your  lieart,  "  yea,  in  your  heart  of  hearts."  If 
you  have  no  such  friend,  keep  your  own  counsel. 


Fortune  is  ever  deemed  blind  by  those  on 
whom  she  bestows  no  favors. — EochefoucauU. 

When  anger  rises,  think  of  the  consequences. 
—  Confucius. 

Affectation  is  a  greater  enemy  to  th« 
face  than  the  smallpox. — St.  Evi'emond. 

Time's  chariot-wheels  make  their  carriage- 
road  in  the  fairest  face.— La  Rochefoucault. 
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HANNAH   FAl'THORNE'S 
FIRST  LOVE. 

BY   A.   T. 

Fifty  years  ago,  and  I've  but  to  shut  ray 
eyes  and  there  comes  AVillie  over  the  hill,  as  I 
used  to  see  him  coming,  when  I  sat  waiting  for 
him  at  the  farm-house  window.  Sometimes  on 
horseback,  but  mostly  on  foot,  for  the  Hall  was 
not  far  away.  Nowadays  you  see  the  boys  and 
men  all  alike  in  black,  or  With  a  little  bit  of 
gray  or  brown.  It  wasn't  so  then.  Will  wore 
a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  knee  buckles, 
and  silk  stockings,  and  buckles  in  his  shoes, 
and  a  buff  A^est ;  and,  on  gala  days,  claret  color 
and  white  silk.  Handsome  in  any  one's  eyes, 
and  wonderfully  so  in  miue  ;  for  I  was  half 
Quakeress,  half  Methodist,  and  never  had  worn 
anything  gay  myself. 

Tall?  Surely  he  was  tall.  Never  a  Haslet 
under  six  feet,  and  broader  in  the  shoulders 
than  any  of  his  age.  Straight-featured  and 
rosy,  and  just  twenty-five. 

Will's  father  was  rich  Squire  Haslet,  and 
they  lived  at  the  Hall  — a  grand  house  we 
thought  it,  for  we  were  plain  people.  Father 
a  Quaker,  mother  a  Methodist,  and  he  kept  to 
the  plain  dress  and  language  all  his  life.  In 
those  days  there  never  was  a  Methodist  who 
wore  gay  colors,  or  new  fashions,  and  mother 
took  to  the  poke  bonnets  and  grave  dresses 
naturally. 

So  we  were  quiet  enough,  not  a  picture  nor 
m\  ornament  in  the  house.  Not  a  fiddle,  though 
brother  Barzillai  begged  to  have  one.  And  at 
dusk  Saturday  night,  work  put  away,  and 
the  house  clean,  and  not  so  much  as  a  mouth- 
ful cooked  the  Sabbath  through.  Everything 
cold  ;  and  mother  put  the  key  in  her  pocket, 
and  took  us  girls  one  way  to  Methodist  meet- 
ing, and  father  took  the  boys  to  Quaker  meet- 
ing, for  that  v»%as  the  compact,  and  they  never 
let  religion  come  between  them. 

It  was  all  so  different  at  the  squire's.  The 
c^irtains  and  carpets  and  Mrs.  Haslet's  caps  all 
aglow  with  color.  And  Sunday  a  feast  day, 
with  more  work  for  the  servants  than  any 
Other  ;  and  guests  down  from  the  city,  and  the 
piano — such  a  wonder  to  all — and  the  harp  a 
playing.  They  went  to  church  if  they  chose, 
and  sat  in  the  squire's  high-backed  pew  with 
curtains. 

Mother  used  to  say — she  was  a  bit  prejudiced 
— that  what  with  the  organ  and  altar  cloths, 
and  fonts  and  carvings,  and  painted  windows, 
and  gay  bonnets,  the  Episcopal  church  was  all 
the  world  like  a  play-house.  Sister  Ellis  used 
to  say  to  me,  "  For  all  that,  I  'd  like  a  pink 
bonnet  myself,  and  to  go  where  there  was 
music  in  the  church."  Ellis  liadn't  a  Quaker 
bone  in  her  body,  nor  a  drop  of  Methodist 
blood  in  her  veins.  I  always  wondered  Will 
didn't  come  a  wooing  her  instejid  of  tne. 

I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  with  blue  eyes, 


and  skin  like  wax,  without  a  bit  of  color  in  it ; 
and  didn't  there  come  an  artist,  who  painted 
miniatures,  to  our  place,  one  suramen*,  and  tell 
me  my  face  was  "  classical,"  nearer  "  antique" 
than  anything  he  ever  saw.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  first,  but  the  last  worried  me,  for,  do 
what  I  would,  though  it  sounded  like  a  com- 
pliment, I  could  make  no  meaning  of  "anli(iue" 
but  old,  so  I  asked  Willie,  and  said  he  : — 

"Come  to  my  house  and  I'll  show  you." 
So  mother  let  me,  and  I  went.  There  in  The 
drawing-room  was  a  stand,  and  on  it  a  woman 
in  marble — that  is  the  face  and  neck  of  a  wo- 
man, and  down  to  the  waist.  A  "bust"  he 
called  it.  Says  Willie,  "That's  antique.  It  is 
Psyche,  and  more  like  you  than  any  ])icture 
could  be." 

"  Never  like  me,"  said  I ;  and  then  I  blushed 
and  turned  away,  for  not  a  tucker  nor  a  scarf 
had  she,  and  I  felt  ashamed. 

It  was  a  splendid  house — too  grand  it  seemed 
to  me  to  live  in  ;  and  he  took  me  all  over  it, 
even  to  the  hot-house,  where  summer  flowers 
grew  in  the  winter  time,  and  put  some  in  my 
hair.  "White,"  said  he,  "you  look  best  in 
white." 

One  night  I  heard  father  and  mother  talking 
by  the  kitchen  fire.  Says  mother,  "  It 's  wrong 
to  stand  in  the  girl's  way,  though  he  's  Episco- 
pal. And  think  of  her  being  mistress  of  the 
Hall,  and  riding  in  her  own  coach  !" 

"Thee  thinks  too  much  of  the  world,  Eunice," 
says  father. 

"But  remember,  Elias,"  says  mother,  "it's 
a  chance  that  couies  to  few.  And  she  'd  be 
good  to  Ellis  if  we  died,  and  the  fear  would  be 
otf  our  minds  for  the  children.  It 's  hard  to  be 
poor,  to  pinch  and  save,  and  to  know  a  bad 
year  for  crops  or  a  spell  of  sickness  would 
swallow  all.  He  loves  her,  and  he'll  be  good 
to  her  ;  and  she  can  go  to  our  meeting,  and  he 
to  his," 

"  Thee  '11  have  thy  way  at  last,"  says  father. 
"But  I'd  rather  see  her  marry  some  young- 
friend,  with  but  one  cow  and  two  or  three 
acres.     I  misdoubt  the  way  of  world's  folk." 

But  his  voice  was  mild,  and  I  knew  he  had 
yielded.  As  for  the  squire  himself — a  hand- 
some, burly,  red-faced  gentleman  with  a  loud 
voice — he  rode  over  one  morning  to  see  father. 
Mother  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and  I  was 
to  stay  in  the  dairy  ;  but  how  could  I,  when  I 
knew  my  fate  was  in  the  balance  ?  I  crept  into 
the  entry  and  listened,    I  heard  the  squire  first. 

"My  boy  has  set  his  heart  on  your  girl,"  he 
said  ;  "  he  might  find  a  richer  mate,  but  he  could 
not  find  a  prettier  or  a  better.  If  you  '11  say 
yes,  neighbor  Fauthorne,  I  will,  and  his  mo- 
ther. Sabrina's  to  be  married  soon,  and  we 
shall  want  a  daughter  at  the  Hall." 

Father  said  not  a  word  for  a  while.  He 
fold(!d  his  hands,  and  sat  looking  at  the  floor. 
At  last  he  said,  "  Have  thy  own  way,  Eunice, 
she  's  a  girl," 
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Oh,  but  it's  sweet  to  have  the  first  love 
crowned  liy  a  parent's  blessing!  Well,  well, 
with  joy  eomes  sorrow.  A  month  after  that 
Willie's  mother  died.  She  dropped  from  her 
diair  at  the  dinner  table,  and  when  the  servant 
had  sjjed  across  the  country  and  back  with  the 
doctor  she  was  dead.  1  wept  as  I  stood  near 
the  grave  and  saw  Willie  so  sad,  dressed  for 
the  first  time  in  his  mourning,  and  T  had  more 
reason  to  weep  than  I  knew  ;  for  Sabrina  Has- 
let was  mistress  of  the  Hall,  and  all  along,  in 
secret,  she  had  set  her  heart  against  her  bro- 
ther's match  with  me. 

As  soon  as  she  could  she  began  to  fill  the 
house  with  company  —  young  ladies,  nearly 
all ;  handsome,  fashionable,  dressed  in  finery 
and  jewels,  and  Will  must  play  the  part  of 
host  and  make  them  welcome.  He  told  me  so. 
"  Though  I  'd  rather  be  with  my  Quaker  beauty 
by  the  river  side,"  he  said.  "But  Sabrina 
wants  company  to  keep  her  spirits  up." 

I  had  a  guess  that  she  hoped  to  wean  hira 
from  me,  but  I  never  told  him  so.  True  love, 
I  thought,  needs  no  chain,  and  for  a  while  he 
was  my  own  Willie  all  the  same.  But  there  at 
last  came  to  the  Hall  the  handsomest  lady  of 
all — Miss  Dorcas  Oakley.  She  stayed  a  long, 
long  while ;  and  there  were  dancing  in  the  even- 
ings and  riding  all  day  ;  and  she  rode  beauti- 
fully, and  always  with  Willie.  I  thought  to 
myself  over  and  over  again,  "Does  she  know 
it  is  my  love  she  rides  away  with  as  though  he 
were  hers?" 

Then  the  jealousy  began  to  grow  in  my  heart, 
and  I  was  not  the  same  girl  at  times.  Yet  all 
the  while  he  told  me  that  it  was  fashion  and 
courtesy,  and  kept  me  quiet  whilst  he  was  by. 
He  would  have  had  me  also  at  the  Hall  often, 
but  Sabrina  sent  no  message.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  I  would  not  go  there 
without  her  invitation.  So  I  pined  and  grew 
thin,  and  mother  thought  me  ill.  So  I  was, 
but  of  heart,  not  of  body.  And  when  she 
talked  of  my  wedding-day,  my  blood  would 
boil,  and  I  'd  say,  between  my  clenched  teeth, 
"  No,  I  '11  marry  no  one  who  weds  me  because 
he 's  bound  to  me,  and  not  from  love  !" 

One  night  I  stood  bj'-  the  garden  palings  and 
looked  at  the  stars  ;  and  as  I  stood  there  a  wo- 
man in  a  hood  came  over  the  fields  and  stood 
beside  me.  It  was  Miss  Sabrina  Haslet.  T 
started  as  if  I  had  been  shot ;  and  she  took  off 
her  hood,  for  it  was  warm,  and  looked  hard  at 
me. 

"  What  kind  of  a  girl  are  you?"  said  she. 
"  What  kind  of  one  are  j^ou  ?"  said  I.    "  Not 
a  civil  one,  to  speak  that  way." 

Said  she,  "  What  I  want  to  know  is  this. 
Are  yoH  the  person  to  hold  my  brother  to  a 
foolish  bond,  or  to  let  him  free  when  he  begins 
to  struggle?  You  caught  him  cleverly;  and 
though  his  heart  has  slipped  through  your  fin- 
gers, you  may  be  mistress  of  the  Hall  yet,  I 
suppose.     Will  you  ?" 


"With  his  heart  gone  from  me!"  I  cried. 
"  Has  he  told  you  it  is  gone?" 

"He'd  die  first,"  said  Miss  Sabrina.  "His 
honor  would  not  let  him  break  troth  with  you. 
But  to  see  how  he  loves  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley, 
and  she  is  a  match  for  him  in  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  beauty.  People  are  talking  of  it,  and  pity- 
ing hira." 

"They  shall  pity  him  no  more,"  I  said. 
"What  is  that  Hall  to  me?  It  was  my  Wil- 
lie's love  I  cared  fbr.     Tell  him  he  is  free." 

"  You  must  tell  him  yourself,"  she  said  :  "  tf 
you  care  to  see  him  happy,  open  his  cage,"  and 
she  tied  on  her  hood  and  sped  away. 

That  night  there  went  a  note  to  Willie  : — 

Master  William  Haslet  :  I  've  thought 
a  long,  long  while  that  the  bond  between  us 
was  best  broke,  I  feel  sure  of  it  now.  It  will 
be  better  that  we  should  not  meet  again  ;  and 
in  this  I  send  you  back  your  ring.  May  good 
fortune  and  happiness  attend  you!  And  with 
this  wish,  I  sign  myself 

Hannah  Fauthoexe, 

This  I  wrote  with  a  heart  torn  and  rent  as 
never  flesh  could  be,  and  it  was  sent ;  and 
though  he  came  to  the  farm  I  would  not  see 
him  ;  and  all  was  over  between  us. 

I  waited  only  to  hear  that  he  was  betrothed 
to  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley.  Instead  of  that  I 
heard,  a  week  after,  that  he  had  left  the  coun- 
try. Where  he  had  gone,  and  why,  no  one 
knew.  When  I  felt  sure  that  Miss  Dorcas 
Oakley  could  be  nothing  to  hira,  or  at  least 
that  they  were  not  to  be  married,  my  heart 
smote  me  a  little,  and  I  wondered  whether  I 
should  not  have  put  my  pride  down  a  bit,  and 
have  heard  him  speak  for  himself. 

Miss  Sabrina  Haslet  did  not  marry.  The 
wedding  was  put  off,  first  by  her  mother's 
death,  and  then  by  her  father's  six  months 
after  ;  and  then  folk  said  there  was  a  quarrel. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  he  who  was  to  have  been 
her  husband,  married,  instead,  that  same  Miss 
Dorcas  Oakley.  Other  suitors  came  no  doubt, 
for  Miss  Sabrina  was  handsome  and  rich  ;  but 
she  liked  none  of  them,  and  lived  on  in  the  Hall 
quite  alone  but  for  the  servants.  By  and  by 
she  saw  no  company,  and  shut  up  half  the 
house,  and  seemed  more  lonely  and  wretched 
than  many  a  poor  woman.  All  her  beauty  left 
her,  too,  and  she  became  a  sharp,  sour  spinster, 
always  dressed  in  black — she  who  had  been 
both  belle  and  beauty. 

I  lived  on  at  home.  Ellis  married,  and  so  did 
Barzillai.  The  years  did  not  seem  to  give  a 
gray  hair  to  my  mother,  nor  a  wrinkle  to  my 
father ;  they  were  too  placid  to  grow  old  fast. 
No  one  wondered  I  did  not  marry.  They 
seemed  to  think  that,  having  been  so  nearly 
mistress  of  the  Hall,  it  was  not  likely  I  should 
be  willing  to  wed  for  less.  The  Hall !  It  was 
Willie  I  loved,  and  not  his  house  or  lauds. 

One  winter  night — Christmas  time  was  nearly 
come,  and  I  sat  by  the  fire  dressing  dolls  and 
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tying  up  sugar  plums  in  paper  horns  with  bits 
of  ribbon  for  my  nieces'  and  nephews'  stock- 
ings— there  came  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door. 
I  opened  it,  and  there  stood  au  old  man-servant 
from  the  Hall. 

"I'm  sent  by  Miss  Sabrina,  miss,"  said  he. 
"  She  is  very  ill,  and  desires  you  to  come  alone ; 
she  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you." 

"Sabrina  Haslet  send  for  me!"  I  thought, 
and  then  my  heart  beat  fast,  and  I  fancied  I 
hardly  knew  what.  "Ill,  did  you  say?"  I 
asked. 

"  Very  ill,"  said  the  man  ;  "  the  doctors  .gave 
her  over." 

I  went  back  to  get  a  shawl  and  hood,  and 
tell  my  mother  where  I  was  going,  and  then 
came  out.  The  night  was  bleak,  and  snow  was 
falling  and  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  there 
stood  a  carriage  with  rugs  in  it  ready  for  me. 
I  stepped  in  and  was  whirled  away  towards  the 
Hall.  It  was  like  a  dream ;  I  could  scarcely 
believe  myself  awake.  It  was  still  a  dream 
when  we  stopped  at  the  Hall,  and  I  only  re- 
alized that  all  was  true  when  I  stood  in  Miss 
Sabrina's  room,  and  saw  her  lying  wan  and 
pale  upon  the  pillow.  Oh  !  what  a  change  had 
come  over  her. 

"You've  come,  Hannah  Fauthorne,"  she 
said;  "thank  you  for  that.  I  thought  you'd 
refuse,  perhaps.  It 's  a  long  while  since  we 
spoke  together !" 

"A  long  while,"  I  replied. 
"Yet  you  haven't  changed  much,"  said  she. 
"  You  look  as  you  did  when  you  stood  by  the 
hedge  in  the  moonlight,  and  said :  *  What  is 
the  Hall  to  me  ?  'Twas  \Villie's  love  I  cared 
for.'  I  remembered  the  words,  Hannah  Fau- 
thorne. They  've  stung  my  soul  often  since. 
Do  you  know  I  lied  then?" 
"Lied?" 

"Yes,  lied.  It  was  I  who  wanted  him  to 
wed  Dorcas  Oakley.  Willie's  heart  never  be- 
longed to  any  one  but  you.  He  was  true  as 
Heaven.  I  thought  a  poor  girl  like  you  be- 
neath him.  T  told  him  you  loved  that  cousin 
who  came  to  your  home  so  often,  and  when 
your  letter  came  he  believed  it.  I  thought  he 
would  marry  Dorcas  then.  I  never  meant  to 
drive  him  from  home  and  kin  ;  but  he  went, 
and  the  last  words  he  said  were  :  *  Sabrina,  my 
heart  is  broken.'  And  all  these  years  he  has 
wandered  over  the  world  a  lonely,  sorrowing 
man  ;  and  I,  liis  sister,  the  cause.  And  she- 
Dorcas— oh  I  you  know  my  lover  jilted  me  for 
her  ;  all  the  place  knows  that." 

I  looked  at  the  poor,  dying  woman.  I  was 
trying  to  forgive  her,  but  I  could  not  help 
speaking  harshly.  "I  am  only  a  stranger,"  I 
said  ;  "  what  I  have  suffered  is  nothing  to  you. 
But  had  you  no  mercy  on  your  brother?  You 
have  had  time  to  repent." 

"Time!"  she  said.  "Yes,  Hannah  Fau- 
thorne, it  seems  like  eternity  ;  but  I  have 
sought  for  him  in  vain  ;  for  years  I  thought  him 


dead.  Yesterday  I  learned  that  he  is  alive, 
and  not  many  miles  distant.  Old  before  his 
time,  they  say,  but  he  lives.  Look,"  she  con- 
tinued, drawing  a  packet  from  under  her  pil- 
low ;  "in  this  I  have  written  the  truth.  It 
shall  be  sent  to-morrow.  It  is  directed  plainly. 
If  I  die  in  the  night,  it  can  go  all  the  same. 
Will  and  you  may  meet  again  and  be  happy 
when  I  am  under  the  turf."  Then  she  began 
to  wail:  "Don't  leave  me!  don't  leave  me  to 
die  alone  !" 

I  sat  down  by  her.  "Do  not  fear,"  I  said; 
"and  try  to  think  of  other  things.  Forget 
•earth,  and  look  to  Heaven."  I  never  left  her. 
Sitting  by  her  side  on  the  third  night,  I  saw  a 
change  come  over  her  face,  and  bent  over  her. 

"Hannah  Fauthorne,"  she  whispered,  "have 
you  forgiven  me  ?" 

"  As  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me,"  T  answered. 

Then  fainter  still  she  spoke:  "Be  kind  to 
Will ;  he  loved  you.  Oh !  to  think  that  I 
should  have  lost  my  soul  that  you  might  not  be 
my  sister— you  who  seem  so  like  one  now." 
And  with  these  words  there  came  a  look  into 
her  eyes  I  never  shall  forget ;  and  in  the  Christ- 
mas dawn  she  lay  on  ray  arm— dead. 

On  Sunday  they  buried  her.  The  graveyard 
was  full.  Every  one  came  to  see  Squire  Has- 
let's daughter  laid  in  the  great  vault.  I  stood 
near  it ;  but,  though  the  solemn  words  of  the 
preacher  rang  in  my  ear,  and  the  coffin  was 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  should  have  thought  of 
nothing  else,  my  mind  would  wander  away  to 
the  past,  and  I  saw  Will  as  I  used  to  see  him 
and  myself,  as  in  a  mirror,  young  and  blithe, 
leaning  on  his  arm.  Then  I  found  myself 
praying  for  the  dead  woman,  "God  forgive 
her,  for  she  knew  not  what  she  did." 

I  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  start  and 
a  thrill ;  they  were  closing  the  vault.  And  be- 
side the  clergyman,  speaking  to  him  in  a 
whisper,  stood  a  tall  man,  with  a  foreign  look 
about  him,  and  a  heavy  hat  slouched  over  his 
eyes  ;  a  man  all  in  black,  with  hair  dark  as 
night,'but  with  here  and  there  a  silvery  thread. 
Why  did  my  heart  beat  so  as  I  looked  at  him  ? 
Surely  .1  had  never  seen  that  man  before  ?  I 
turned  away  and -went  homeward.  The  path 
lay  by  the  old  Hall.  I  paused  a  moment  to 
look  at  it.  Every  window  was  shut ;  from  the 
broad  front  door,  and  from  the  necks  of  the 
stone  lions  on  the  porch,  streamers  of  crape 
were  floating.  Oh !  how  often  had  I  seen 
every  window  ablaze  with  lights,  and  heard 
music,  and  dancing  feet,  and  laughter  from 
within.  And,  now,  in  the  winter  twilight,  for 
at  five  this  day  was  nearly  done,  and  the  clouds 
lowered  heavy  with  coming  snows — now  how 
dark  and  cold  it  was  ;  and  yonder  in  the  grave* 
yard  lay  in  their  grim  vault  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  she  who  had  been  the  pride  of  their 
hearts,  the  toast  and  beauty  of  the  reign— Sa- 
bi'ina  Haslet.     And  Willie,  whore  was  h",? 

The  gloom,  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed, 
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the  memories  were  too  much  for  me.  I  bowed 
my  head  upon  the  cold  stone  of  the  gateway 
and  wept.  "Gone,  gone,  gone,"  I  cried,  and 
the  sobbing  wind  among  the  branches  seemed 
to  resound  the  words  gone,  gone,  gone. 

I  had  heard  no  step  on  the  snow,  I  had  seen 
no  shadow,  I  never  guessed  any  one  was  near 
me,  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  a 
hand  large  and  strong,  but  trembling  like  an 
jvspen  leaf.  I  looked  up.  Beside  me  stood  the 
tall,  dark  man  I  had  seen  in  the  graveyard. 
When  I  turned,  he  removed  his  hat,  and  I  saw 
the  face  of  Willie  Haslet.  A  f;xce  altered  and 
aged,  bronzed  and  sad,  but  still  his,  with  love 
in  it. 

"Hannah,"  he  said,  "Hannah  !" 
And  I,  as  though  I  spoke  in  a  dream,  mur- 
mured :  "He  has  come  back  again!     He  has 
come  back  again  !" 

"Yes,  Hannah,  back  again,"  said  the  low, 
sweet  voice  that  had  been  in  my  memory  so 
many  years.  "Her  letter  brought  me  back. 
She  was  my  sister,  and  is  dead.  Hannah,  you 
know  all?" 
"All,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  ;  I  felt  that,  though  I  dared 
not  look  at  him.  We  were  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  spoke  :  "  I  have  not  crossed  that 
threshold ;  it  rests  with  you  whether  I  shall.  I 
Avill  not  be  master  of  the  Hall,  unless  you  will 
be  my  wife  and  its  mistress." 

"The  Hall!  the  Hall!"  I  cried.  "Did  the 
Hall  woo  me  ?  Did  I  love  the  Hall  ?  You  speak 
of  it  first,  as  all  do.  O  Will  Haslet !  if  you  had 
been  a  poor  farmer's  son,  all  might  have  been 
different.  I  never  thought  of  anything  but  your 
love." 

"I  forgot,"  he  said,  "'tis  not  young  Will 
Haslet  now.  My  hair  is  gray ;  the  time  for 
wooing  is  past." 

"And  I  am  old  also,"  I  said.  "This  is  not 
Hannah  Fauthorne,  I  sometimes  think,  but 
another  woman  with  her  name." 

"There  is  no  change  in  you,"  he  said,  "O 
Hannah  !  must  I  go?"     He  opened  his  arms. 

I  took  one  step  forward,  and  my  head  was  on 
his  breast,  as  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  and 
I  was  his  again. 

Thirty  years  ago— but  I  remember  how  the 
hells  rang  when  we  were  wed,  and  how  the 
church  was  crowded  with  people  to  see.  And 
who  so  proud  as  mother?  For  her  girl  was 
the  squire's  lady  and  mistress  of  the  Hall,  where 
she  and  father  sat  by  the  fire  many  a  long  day, 
and  died  in  peace  and  hope,  almost  together  at 
last.  So  may  we  die,  Will  and  I,  for  we  love 
each  other  still,  though  both  our  heads  are 
white  as  snow  to-day.  But,  amidst  the  changes 
that  have  come  in  all  these  years,  we  have  never 
changed  to  each  other,  and,  as  we  have  lived, 
so  shall  we  die. 


Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  human  life.— 7?/rtf r. 


I  COULD  NOT  TELL  THEE  ALL. 

liY    FIDELIA   A.   JACKSON. 

Oh!  if  thou  didst  not  know. 

Whilst  on  my  knees  I  fall. 
The  sin,  the  stiife,  the  grief, 
Where  there  is  no  relief 

Within  my  heart's  deep  woe, 

I  could  not  tell  thee  all. 

No,  though  thou  art  my  friend  ; 

The  dearest,  truest,  best, 
I  could  not  tell  thee  all  the  strife, 
The  woes  and  sorrows  of  this  life  ; 

Although  upon  thy  faithful  breast 

I  long  to  weep  in  peace. 

Oh,  guard  me  Avith  thy  love  ! 

Protect  me  Avith  thine  arm, 
For  though  my  soul  glide  on. 
Till  hope  and  truth  seem  gone 

Within  this  world's  alarm, 

I  could  not  tell  thee  all. 

Then,  for  the  sake  of  Him 

Who  died  for  sin,  for  me, 
Guide  me  to  heaven  above, 
I  ask  with  tears  of  love, 

Although,  if  'twere  not  known  to  thee, 

I  could  not  tell  thee  all. 


MY  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

BY   JENNY   HAYS. 

They  say  thy  angel  form,  mother, 

Is  hovering  all  the  while 
Around  thy  orphan  child,  mother. 

To  guard  her  steps  from  guile. 
Methinks  I  hear  thy  gentle  voice. 

In  accents  soft  and  clear; 
Like  distant  music's  dying  strains, 

It  falls  upon  mine  ear. 

My  heart  is  very  sad,  mother— 

Oh,  could  I  soar  to  thee  ! 
The  world  is  cold  and  dreary  now— 

It  hath  no  charms  for  me. 
I  long  to  lay  my  wearied  limbs 

Beneath  the  silent  mound  ; 
My  soul  be  borne  away  from  earth 

To  realms  of  bliss  profound. 

I  never  can  forget,  mother. 

Those  counsellings  of  love 
You  breathed  to  me  in  infant  years, 

W^hen  all  was  bright  above  ; 
The  little  cloud  that  dimmed  my  brow, 

Your  smiles  could  chase  away. 
And  cast  a  gleam  around  my  path, 

Like  some  refulgent  ray. 

You  '11  come  and  see  me  oft,  mother. 

And  Avhisper  low  to  me ; 
That  I  may  hear  thy  angel  voice, 

Though  I  no  vestige  see. 
And  when  my  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 

I'll  join  that  happy  band, 
And  soar  on  airy  wings  away. 

To  my  home— the  spirit  land. 


An  honest  man  is  respected  by  all  parties. 
W(!  forgive  a  hundred  rude  or  offensive  things 
that  are  uttered  from  conviction,  or  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  a  duty — never  one  that 
])roceed8  from  design,  or  a  view  to  raise,  the 
person  who  says  it  above  us.—HazUtt. 


NICODEMUS. 
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NICODEMUS. 


!Y   A.    M.    DANA. 


When,  after  his  mother's  death,  George 
Melville  left  his  father's  house  ami  his  native 
village  for  ^yest  Point,  his  cheeks  were  smooth, 
rounded,  and  stained  with  the  flush  of  healthy- 
youth.  InTow,  as  he  returned  after  four  years 
(jf  war,  and  two  or  three  more  of  special  service, 
the  most  careful  observer  would  have  failed  to 
trace  in  the  heavily-bearded,  bronzed-faced 
officer  who  sat  on  top  of  the  lumbering  old  stage- 
coach, much  resemblance  to  the  blushing  boy 
who  left  his  home  so  many  years  before. 

True,  he  might  have  returned  sooner  had  not 
the  knowledge  that  a  young  wife  reigned  in  his 
mother's  stead  restrained  him.  It  was  this 
thought  that  made  his  home-coming  more  a 
filial  duty  than  a  pleasure,  that  clouded  his 
brow  almost  to  sternness,  and  made  his  an- 
swers to  the  socially-inclined  driver  so  curt  and 
monosyllabic,  that  the  latter  finally,  offended — 
Yankee  like — blurted  out : — 

"You  needn't  be  so  all  oncoramon  proud  of 
your  buttons,  if  you  are  an  officer  !  My  brother, 
what  was  killed  at  Lookout,  wore  capting's 
brasses,  too !" 

Ah  !  The  right  chord  was  touched  at  last, 
and  for  the  next  half  mile  he  chatted  cordially 
enough  of  the  brave  souls  who,  carried  by  pat- 
riotism to  that  mount  of  transfiguration,  were 
forbidden  to  descend.  That  subject  fixiling, 
however,  he  relapsed  into  silence  and  into 
gloomy  meditations  upon  the  altered  home  he 
was  nearing. 

"  It  is  a  chance  if  I  know  the  old  place,"  he 
growled — if  a  man  can  growl  with  his  lips  shut. 
*'  Ten  to  one  she  has  had  the  folding-doors  torn 
down,  and  the  dear  old  parlor  and  mother's 
sitting-room  turned  into  a  grand  saloon,  with 
French  paper  on  the  walls,  and  a  splatterdock 
carpet  all  running  over  with  crimson  and  orange 
U2)on  the  floor.  Faugh  !  Well,  I  shall  pay  my 
respects  to  the  governor,  and  then  if  things  are 
too  tough,  I  can  finish  out  ray  furlough  in  New 
York.  I  '11  make  a  good  time  of  it,  somehow  !" 
Even  as  he  thought,  the  cumbrous  old  vehicle 
trundled  across  the  creaky  bridge,  and  they 
were  in  the  village. 

There  was  the  old  mill  with  the  pond  behind 
it,  where  he  had  fished  when  a  boy  ;  the  black- 
smith's shop,  where  the  sparks  flashed  bright 
on  frosty  nights  ;  and,  a  little  beyond,  the  an- 
cient school-house  with  its  red  shutters.  He 
wondered  whether  Dame  Kepel  still  presided 
over  the  young  ideas  there.  "Most  likely," 
he  thought.  Villages  that  are  reached  by 
stage-coaches  change  very  slowly  even  nowa- 
days. 

Then  came  the  more  thickly-settled  portion 

of  the  street.     Mr.  Gooding's  grocery — which 

was  also  a  dry-goods  and   variety  store  ;  the 

post-nffice,  the  news  depot,  and  then  the  houses 
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of  the  more  aristocratic  inhabitants.  Yonder, 
where  the  setting  sun  flared  on  the  windows  of 
a  white  mansion,  was  the  residence  of  the  Tre- 
vors— a  family  of  romping  little  girls,  with  a 
boy  or  two,  when  he  went  away — young  ladies 
the  girls  were  by  this  time,  of  course.  Then, 
turning  his  head— just  oi)positc— yes,  there  it 
was  !  the  wide,  old-fashioned  brick  house  and  the 
olfice  adjoining,  with  his  father's  simple  sign  : — 

DR.  G.  MELVILLE, 

PHYSICIAN    AND    SURGEON. 

upon  the  door.  Vastly  better  it  was  than  the 
be-verandahed,  be-gothiced  scene  of  desecra- 
tion his  imagination  had  pictured. 

"Now  for  it!"  he  murmui'ed,  as,  travelling- 
bag  in  hand,  he  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground. 
He  was  met  at  the  door  by  an  old  domestic  who 
had  served  his  mother,  and  in  her  startled  look 
and  slow  recognition  he  saw  more  plainly  than 
in  any  mirror  the  change  in  his  appearance. 

"The  land  alive!"  she  exclaimed,  after  a 
prolonged  gaze,  "it  is  him  himself!  But  my 
blessed  boy,  nobody  but  the  woman  who  nursed 
ye  could  tell  hide  nor  hair  of  you,  now  !  Miss 
Melville" — opening  the  parlor  door — "if  here 
ain't  Master  George  at  last !" 

Thus  introduced,  Captain  Melville  entered 
the  room  where  a  pleasant-looking  lady,  attired 
in  a  simple  home  dress  of  lilac  material,  with 
neat  collar  and  cuffs,  sat  knitting.  She  rose 
smiling,  and,  giving  him  her  hand,  cordially 
said  : — 

"I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  captain,  and 
your  father  will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted.  He 
has  talked  of  little  else  since  he  knew  of  your 
coming." 

As  she  placed  an  easy  chair  for  him  near  the 
window — the  very  old  chintz-covered  chair  he 
remembered  so  well— took  his  hat  and  handed 
him  a  fan — for,  though  early  autumn  the  even- 
inng  was  intensely  warm  —  George  Melville 
wakened  somewhat  suddenly  to  the  perception 
of  two  facts  :  First,  that  his  father's  second 
wife  was  a  lady,  and  second,  that  ideas  formed 
a  priori  are  apt  to  be  mistaken. 

The  fii'st  greeting  over,  as  is  customary  in 
such  cases,  an  awkward  silence  ensued.  It  was 
broken,  however,  by  Mrs.  Melville  saying  : — 

"You  have  been  away  from  home  a  long 
time,  I  believe?" 

How  that  little  word  home,  coming  from  her 
lips,  touched  his  heart!  "Yes,"  he  rejoined. 
"  So  long  that  I  am  ashamed  to  count  up  the 
years.  And  yet" — looking  around  the  room 
where  each  well-remembered  piece  of  furniture 
satin  its  arcustorattd  place — " everything seenjSf 
so  familiar  that  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  have 
been  awaj'  more  than  a  month  or  so.  You  ha\e 
not  made  many  alterations,  I  see." 

She  raised  her  clear  gray  eyes  a  moment  to 
his  fiice.  How  well  with  tlie  intuition  of  \ 
true-hearted  woman  she   comprehended  whafe 
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his  dread  had  been.  "No,"  vSlie  answered, 
quietly,  "1  am  not  fond  of  change,  aiul  the 
doctor,  I  think,  likes  it  even  less  than  I  do. 
Besides,  I  haA'^e  learned  that  tliough  one  may 
not  positively  admire  a  thing,  one  can  get  used 
to  it." 

The  words  were  A'-ery  simple,  but  what  a 
world  of  self-sacrifice  he  recognized  in  them  ! 
Girlish  fancies  cheerfully  given  up,  and  her 
whole  nature  set  in  accord  with  the  graver  tastes 
of  him  whose  companion  she  had  chosen  to  be. 
Impulsive  Captain  Melville  was  ready  to  bow 
in  reverence  before  the  young  step-mother 
whom  he  had  almost  anathematized  less  than 
an  hour  before. 

"Even  old  Nicodemus  is  here  yet!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as — after  a  little  pause,  and  another 
glance  around  the  room,  including  even  the 
books  and  pictures,  still  where  his  mother's 
hands  had  placed  them  so  many  years  ago — his 
gaze  fell  upon  a  huge  yellow  cat  lying  at  the 
•lady's  feet,  his  eyes  of  liquid  malachite  lazily 
following  the  motions  of  a  stray  fly  that  floated 
yet  more  lazily  through  the  heated  air  around 
him. 

Mrs.  Melville  laughed.  "Oh,  yes,  Nicodemus 
is  quite  a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said.  "I  have 
often  wondered  how  he  came  by  such  an  out- 
landish name." 

"I  believe  he  owes  it  to, me,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, echoing  her  laugh,  and  stooping  to  scratch 
the  cat's  head.  "You  see  I  was  a  Sabbath- 
school  boy  when  Nicodemus  was  a  kitten — 
dear  me,  how  old  that  makes  me  feel ! — and  as 
he  was  much  addicted  to  night  rambling,  I — 
rather  irreverently,  I  must  own — called  him 
for  him  who  was  a  ruler  of  the  Jews." 

The  merriment  over  Nicodemus  and  his 
quaint  cognomen  subsiding,  questions  and  an- 
swers relative  to  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
village  ensued. 

"  And  the  Trevors,"  he  asked,  after  a  pause, 
"do  they  still  live  opposite  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed!  and  they  are  the  merriest  as 
well  as  the  i)rettiest  girls  in  the  village.  You 
need  not  expect  to  be  heart-whole  long  in  their 
neighborhood.  That  is" — slyly — "  supposing 
that  some  fair  southern  lady  has  not  subdued 
that  citadel  already." 

"  No,  I  am  open  to  attack  ;  but  I  shall  trust 
to  you  for  protection,  seeing  that  I  have  made 
such  a  damaging  confession,"  he  answered, 
smiling,  while  a  blush — that  i-ai'est  but  surest 
sign  of  an  honest  heart  when  seen  on  the  face 
of  a  bearded  man — dyed  for  an  instant  his 
brown  cheek. 

"  Don't  trust  me,"  she  rejoined,  merrily.  "  I 
promise  you  all  my  aid  shall  be  given  to  the 
enemy." 

These  two,  who  had  almost  feared  open  hos- 
tility as  the  ehai-acter  of  their  intercourse,  were 
fast  becoming  friends. 

"  Well.  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  cruel,  con- 
sidering our  close  relationsliip.     By  the  way," 


he  continued,  after  a  slight  pause,  and  with  a 
little  hesitation,  "  what  may  I  call  you?  Yovi 
see  it  is  rather  awkward  to  be  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  house  with  a  person  for  whom 
you  have  no  more  distinguishing  title  than 
madam.  Mrs.  Melville  seems  so  cold,  as 
though  I  did  not  like  you,  when  I  find  that  I 
am  going  to  like  you  amazingly.  Your  Chris- 
tian name  is  too  familiar,  while,  as  you  are 
so  young,  mother  is,  of  course,  totally  out  of 
the  question."  He  spoke  with  a  frank  ingen- 
uousness which,  while  it  atoned  for  any  eccen- 
tricity in  the  question,  quite  won  her  good- will. 

"I  should  be  sorry  indeed,"  she  answered, 
smiling,  "were  you  to  push  me  so  far  out  in 
the  cold  as  to  call  me  Mrs.  Melville,  and  I  shall 
not  be  at  all  hurt  or  offended  if  you  call  me 
Alice;  but,"  raising  her  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion strangely  yearning,  "if — if  you  thought 
me  woi'thy,  I  would  rather  be  called  mother 
than  anything  else." 

"  So  you  shall  be,  if  you  wish  it !"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  his  prejudice  completely  conquered 
by  her  sweet  manner,  "and  I  am  sure  you  are 
just  the  dearest  little  mother  in  the  world.  I 
only  hesitated  fearing  I  might  oftend  by  be- 
stowing the  matronly  title  upon  one  so  young." 

"I  did  not  feel  too  young  to  marry  your 
father,"  she  answered,  with  quiet  dignity. 

"Then,  little  mother,  it  is  a  bargain.  You 
give  me  a  mother's  love,  and  I  will  render  to 
you  a  son's  reverence  and  devotion,"  he  said, 
and,  taking  her  hand  in  his  chivalrous  admira- 
tion, he  had  almost  made  a  penitential  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  former  hostility,  when  her 
voice  broke  forth  joyfully  : — 

"  Oh,  hei-e  is  the  doctor  at  last !  I  will  leave 
you  to  give  him  a  glad  surprise,"  and  pressing 
her  hand  softly  for  a  moment  upon  the  curls  of 
her  new-found  son — the  son  who  was  a  trifle 
older  than  herself — she  slipped  quietly  from  the 
room,  her  eyes  shining  with  glad  sympathy  at 
the  happy  reunion. 

Bright  days  followed  for  Captain  Melville, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  renewed  acquaintance- 
ship, home  joys,  and  pleasant  excursions. 
Bright  days  they  were  too  for  Alice.  She  was 
only  a  girl  after  all,  and  if  she  found  a  girlish 
enjoyment  in  walking  out  with  the  dashing 
captain,  or,  donning  the  dark  blue  habit  she 
had  not  worn  during  her  wifehood,  in  riding  by 
his  side  over  the  breezy  hills  ;  who  could  blame 
her?  Certainly  not  the  doctor.  He  was  glad, 
or  at  least  he  told  himself  that  he  was  glad,  to 
have  his  darling  enjoy  herself;  and  if  some- 
times—as he  saw  them  start  upon  their  pleasant 
rambles,  or  when,  having  encountered  him  far 
beyond  the  village  jogging  around  among  his 
country  patients,  and  having  drawn  their  horses 
close  up  to  the  old-fashioned  chaise  for  a  merry 
chat,  they  disappeared  again  in  the  distance — 
an  expression  of  heart  hunger  crossed  his  face; 
there  was  no  sign  of  reproach,  or,  if  there  were, 
it  was  unselfish  self-reproach  for  having  taken 
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so  bright  a  creaiure  from  her  sphere  of  youth 
and  gayety,  for  having  grafted  so  fair  a  blossom 
upon  so  gnarled  a  stem.  Still,  she  was  his  one 
ewe  lamb  ;  and  when  one  day — having  a  long 
country  drive  in  view — he  asked  her  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  watched  her  countenance  with 
an  anxiety  that  was  almost  agonizing. 

But  there  was  no  trace  of  reluctance  on  the 
face  raised  to  meet  his  gaze.  "I  have  promised 
George  to  ride  with  him,  but  I  would  rather  go 
with  you,"  she  said,  simply.  "I'll  see  if  he 
will  excuse  me." 

She  found  that  young  gentleman  comfortably 
ensconced  on  the  back  porch,  cheroot  in  lips, 
and  an  open  note  in  his  hand.  "George,"  she 
said,  going  up  behind  him  and  laying  one  hand 
gently  upon  his  shoulder,  "the  doctor  wants 
me  to  drive  with  him.  You  will  not  mind,  will 
you?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "Besides,  it 
suits  very  well.  See,  I  have  just  received  a 
note  from  Frank  Dale,  and  I  'm  going  out  to 
Beechwood  to  pass  the  night.  There  are  to  be 
three  or  four  other  fellows  there,  and  Dale  says 
we  are  to  make  a  night  of  it.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
little  mother,"  he  continued,  "  it 's  a  bachelor's 
party,  but  not  so  very  dreadful  as  I  suppose 
you  imagine  it  to  be,  for  all  that,"  and  drawing 
both  her  hands  down  over  his  shoulders  as  she 
stood  behind  him,  he  looked  up  frankly,  as  no 
debauchee  can  look  into  the  face  of  a  pure 
"woman. 

"I  can  trust  you,"  she  answered,  brightly, 
dropping  a  mother's  kiss  upon  his  lifted  brow. 

"God  bless  her  !"  ejaculated  the  captain,  as 
she  disappeared  within  the  house.  "Bat  what 
an  oddity  she  is.  One  moment  as  merry  as  a 
kitten,  and  the  next  Methuselah's  grandmother 
could  not  equal  her  for  gravity." 

The  long  country  drive  among  yellow  corn 
lands  and  ripened  orchards,  where  the  fruit 
hung  golden  as  that  of  the  Hesperides,  was  de- 
lightful. The  light  clouds  of  early  September 
floated  dreamily  across  the  sky,  but  the  air 
was  as  warm  as  summer.  As  yet  autumn  had 
shown  her  presence  only  by  the  bright-tinted 
flowers  scattered  as  she  passed.  Coming  home- 
ward Alice  had  a  great  bouquet  of  these. 
Koyal  purple  asters  and  plumes  of  golden-rod, 
with  two  or  three  splendid  tufted  thistles 
skilfully  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bunch. 
They  were  crossing  a  little  brook,  spanned  by 
a  rustic  bridge,  when  her  gaze  was  attracted  up 
the  stream,  where,  among  the  leafy  shadows, 
formed  by  elder  and  hazel, 

"A  cardinal-flower  in  her  secret  bower 
Had  lighted  her  crimson  lamp." 

"Oh  !  isn't  it  glorious?"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
must  have  it  by  all  means.  It  will  brighten 
my  bouquet  grandly." 

Throwing  the  rein  of  patient  Dobbin  over  the 
hand  rail  of  the  bridge,  while  he  descended  to 
the  brook  for  the  coveted  treasure,  the  doctor 
brought  it  to  her,  the  scarlet  petals  glowing 


and  quivering  like  lambent  flame.  Yet  such  is 
the  nature  of  these  flowers,  which  cannot  be 
carried  far  from  their  native  stream,  that,  al- 
most before  her  warm  little  hands  could  get  it 
satisfactorily  arranged,  the  stately  head  was 
drooping,  and  the  gem-like  blossoms  hanging 
wilted  on  the  stem. 

"They're  not  worth  much  after  they're 
gathered,"  said  the  doctor,  watching  his  wife's 
dainty  task. 

"Like  our  hopes,"  she  answered,  twisting 
some  grasses  around  the  stems. 

The  words  were  spoken  lightly,  carelessly, 
but,  leaning  forward,  he  looked  keenly  in  her 
face.  "Are  you  speaking  from  experience, 
Alice?"  he  asked.  "  Have  some  of  your  hopes 
proved  but  withered  flowers?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  smiling.  Then,  a  little 
wonderingly  :  "  Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because,  my  darling,  your  happiness  is  very 
dear  to  me,  and  because  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  I  sufficiently  considered  it, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  your  youth  and  in- 
experience, I  asked  you  to  be  the  wife  of  a  hum- 
drum country  doctor.  Tell  me,  Alice,  am  I 
right  ?  Have  you  grown  tired  of  your  old  hus- 
band?" 

Alice  caught  the  anxious  inflection,  and 
glanced  up  quickly.  "  Have  tjou  grown  tired 
of  me  ?"  she  asked.  Ah  !  there  was  no  need  of 
an  answer,  but,  with  a  woman's  fondness  for 
tender  words,  she  waited  for  them. 

"The  sun  has  not  grown  tired  of  the  placid 
moon's  companionship,"  he  said,  "nor  the 
gray  old  ruin  of  the  'leaning  and  upbearing 
parasite'  clinging  lovingly  around  it.  Perhaps, 
vrhen  they  do,  Alice,  I  may  grow  weary  of 
you." 

"Then,  I  guess  I  ain't  '/efy  tired  vet, ".she 
whispered,  as,  with  a  queer  little  laugh  of  su- 
preme content,  she  nestled  her  head  down  upon 
her  husband's  shoulder. 

She  might  ride  about  with  the  captain,  and 
laugh  and  gossip  with  the  Trevor  girls,  but 
that  was  only  her  surface  nature.  Here  was 
the  home  of  her  affections.  It  was  this  man, 
tried  in  the  crucible  of  years,  whom  she  recog- 
nized as  her  lord  and  king,  and  to  him  alone 
she  paid  the  homage  of  her  loving  heart.  The 
long  ride  and  pleasant  tea  over,  the  flowers 
arranged  in  vases,  and  her  feathered  pets  all 
fed,  Alice  entered  the  parlor,  where  the  shades 
of  twilight  were  fast  deepening  into  night. 

"Is  that  you,  Alice?"  called  the  doctor's 
voice  through  the  darkness. 

"  Yes.     Where  are  you?" 

"Lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  front  parlor,"  he 
answered.     "  Come  and  sit  beside  me." 

Alice  needed  no  second  bidding.  These  twi- 
light conversations  were  her  delight,  and  push- 
ing a  low  stool  up  to  the  sofa,  she  sat  down 
prepared  to  talk  or  listen  as  the  case  might  be. 

"  Do  you  know,  Alice,"  said  the  doctor,  after 
a  little  while,  passing  his  Vand  gently  over  her 
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hair,  "  you  have  made  me  very  happy  to-day  ?" 
Then,  musingly:  "I  wonder  if  we  shall  al- 
ways be  as  happy  as  now?" 

"God  knows  I  hope  so,"  she  answered,  with 
an  unwonted  seriousness  in  her  voice.  "  Other- 
wise I  should  wish  to  die." 

Prophetic  words  they  were,  though  forgotten 
almost  as  soon  as  spoken.  Little  did  either 
dream  that  before  night  again  veiled  the  earth, 
their  hearts,  now  beating  in  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence, would  be  thickly  sown  with  the  seeds 
of  distrust  and  suspicion. 

"  Where  did  you  say  George  had  gone?"  the 
doctor  asked,  after  a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  words. 

'•Out  to  Beech  wood,"  she  answered.  "Frank 
Dale  and  some  others  are  to  make  a  night  of  it, 
George  said.  A  gay  old  night  it  will  be,  I 
expect." 

"  Gayer  than  any  /have  passed  for  a  week,  I 
dare  say,"  he  rejoined.  "I  do  wish  people 
could  understand  that  a  doctor  needs  a  night's 
rest  once  in  a  while.  I  feel  pretty  well  fagged 
out." 

"Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed,"  suggested 
Alice  ;  "you  would  rest  better  there?" 

"Good  advice,  Alice,  and  I  believe  I  '11  take 
it,"  he  said,  getting  up  from  the  sofa.  "Are 
you  coming  now  ?" 

"No.  Rachel  is  out  I  must  sit  up  till  she 
returns." 

"  You  will  not  mind  being  alone,  will  you, 
pet?" 

"The  A-ery  idea  of  asking  me  if  I  mind  being 
alone,  and  I  a  doctor's  wife  !"  she  exclaiuied, 
in  merry  depreciation,  taking  a  seat  by  the 
window. 

Left  by  herself,  however /uex  vaT.vAed  cour- 
^^'t;  was  of  little  value.  The  quaint  old  furni- 
ture began  to  assume  uncouth  shapes,  and  she 
was  glad  to  turn  her  gaze  upon  the  darkening 
street  for  amusement.  Across  the  way  at  the 
Trevors'  through  the  open  window,  whence 
issued  bursts  of  laughter  and  melody,  she  could 
see  bright  heads  glancing  about.  Elsie's  fair 
curls,  Maud  with  pink  ribbons  in  her  hair,  and 
romping  Madge,  with  half  a  dozen  other  young 
folks  of  the  neighborhood.  How  dark  the  room 
behind  her  looked  by  contrast.  She  shivered 
as  she  glanced  back  into  it. 

"Why,"  she  thought,  "should  I  sit  here 
glowering  like  an  owl,  waiting  for  Rachel's 
plodding  footsteps,  when  so  much  light  and 
mirth  are  within  reach?  I'll  run  over  a  mo- 
ment anyhow,  and  see  what  the  fun  is  about." 
She  glided  out  of  the  parlor,  darted  past  the 
open  door  leading  into  the  office — a  room  she 
never  willingly  entered  even  in  day  time,  know- 
ing that  the  "skeleton  in  the  closet"  was  not 
there  a  figure  of  speech— and,  carefully  locking 
the  vestibule  door,  descended  to  the  pavement. 
Thence,  picking  her  way  across  the  dark  street, 
she  ascended  the  garden  steps,  brusliod  quickly 
between   the  huge  oleander  and  orange  trees 


standing  in  their  great  green  tubs,  ran  up  an- 
other flight  of  steps,  and  stood  breathless  and 
flushed  in  the  lighted  hall  of  her  merry  neigh- 
bors. Oh,  how  the\'  crowded  around  her  with 
joyful  welcomes.  The  Trevors,  Annie  Burton, 
Connie  Lester,  and  the  rest.  And  how  at  home 
she  looked  in  that  "rosebud  garden  of  girls." 

She  wore  a  delicate  lawn  sprigged  with  blue, 
pretty  and  girlish,  with  Etruscan  bracelets 
upon  her  rounded  wrists.  A  coquettish  cluster 
of  natural  curls  drij^ped  from  her  high  water- 
fall, and  a  soft,  wild  rose  tint  glowed  on  her 
cheeks  ;  while  the  glad  consciousness  that  her 
heart  was  safely  anchored  in  a  good  man's  love 
imparted  to  her  face  a  jjlacid  serenity,  which, 
as  yet,  these  young  girls  had  never  known. 

How  they  laughed  and  chatted  ;  all  talking 
together.  How  their  eyes  sparkled  with  youth's 
electric  gayety.  The  mirth  seemed  contagious. 
Alice  grew  jubilant  as  the  rest,  and,  when 
young  Ralph  Trevor,  seizing  her  waist,  begged 
for  a  waltz,  she  even  whirled  round  two  or 
three  times  ere  she  laughingly  told  him  to  ask 
his  grandma  to  dance  with  him. 

"You'll  play  for  us,  then,  Mrs.  Melville, 
won't  you  ?"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices.  "  We  're 
going  to  get  up  a  set.  Play  the  lancers,  there  's 
a  dear  ;  you  keep  such  perfect  time." 

The  instrument,  a  grand  piano,  was,  owing 
to  its  peculiar  shape,  so  placed  Vnat  the  face  of 
the  person  playing  was  toward  the  street.  I 
mention  this  particularly  because  it  has  much 
to  do  with  the  story.  Taking  her  seat,  Mrs. 
Melville  daslAed  off  little  snatches  of  schottische 
and  mazourka,  drojiping  finally  into  the  grace- 
ful measure  of  the  lancers.  The  piece  was  a 
familiar  one,  being  an  every-day  melody  in  the 
home  of  her  girlhood,  and  she  did  not  need  to 
follow  the  notes  very  closely.  She  had  played 
but  a  few  bars,  when,  glancing  across  the  street 
where  her  home  lay  in  shadow,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  light  flash  into  the  office.  The 
blind  was  down,  but  the  slats  were  drawn  hori- 
zontal, and  through  the  interstices  she  distinctly 
saw  an  arm  raised  to  a  shelf,  and  something 
poured  from  a  bottle.  "  The  doctor  has  remem- 
bered somebody's  medicine,  and  come  down  to 
mix  it,"  she  thought.  Then  some  one  called 
her  attention  into  the  room  behind  her,  and 
when  she  looked  back  again,  the  light  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Waltz  and  redowa  followed  each  other  in 
swift  succession,  until  Alice  at  last  sprang  up, 
exclaiming  :  "O  girls  !  indeed  I  mustgohonie," 
though  they  little  guessed  how  she  dreaded  re- 
turning to  the  gloomy  house.  She  could  not 
understand  it  herself.  She  made  them  all 
cross  the  street  with  her,  kept  them  chattering 
at  the  steps,  and,  but  for  shame,  would  have 
asked  one  of  the  girls  to  remain  to  keep  her 
company. 

There  was  no  sign  yet  of  Rachel,  and  she 
shuddered  as  she  re-entered  the  dark  parlor, 
less,  however,  from  actual  fear   than   from  a 
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fresentiment  of  coming  evil,  which  weighed 
upon  her  like  an  incubus.  Once  she  started 
up  to  get  a  light,  but  the  thought  of  crossing 
the  long  room  was  too  terrible,  and  she  sank 
again  into  her  position  by  the  window,  resolved 
to  wait  bravely  the  return  of  the  laggard  hand- 
maid. How  loudly  the  old  clock  in  the  hall 
uttered  its  monotonous  "  tick,  tick."  Each  se- 
cond seemed  an  houi*,  and  when,  at  last,  thesei*- 
vant's  shufifling  footsteps  echoed  along  theside- 
vralk,  their  coming  was  welcomed  with  joy 
such  as  the  blithe  steps  of  lover  or  troubadour 
never  awakened. 

"How  long  you  have  been,  Rachel,"  she 
said.  *'I  thought  you  were  never  coming. 
You  may  lock  up  the  house  at  once," 

The  woman  glanced  at  her  mistress  in  sur- 
prise. To  her,  for  whom  the  minutes  had  not 
been  fear-fraught,  the  time  had  seemed  very 
short,  and  it  was  indeed  yet  quite  early  in  the 
evening. 

Going  to  her  room,  Alice  found  the  doctor 
still  awake, 

"  Yoit  didn't  sit  up  very  late  after  all?"  he 
said, 

"Ko,  it  was  lonesome  down  stairs,"  she  an- 
swered, slowly  unfastening  her  bracelets, 

"  What  was  that  fell  awhile  ago?"  he  asked. 
*'It  sounded  like  glass  breaking." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  absently,  "I 
suppose  it  was  Rachel  fastening  the  back  par- 
lor shutters.  They  were  swollen  with  the  rain, 
and  she  had  to  use  a  hammer." 

The  doctor  thought  that  was  scarcely  the 
kind  of  noise  he  had  heard  ;  but  he  did  not 
reply,  his  attention  being  attracted  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  wife,  who  was  strangely  pale, 
and  whose  fingers  trembled  visibly  as  she  un- 
bound her  hair.  "Why,  Alice,  child,"  he 
asked,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you?  You 
are  quivering  like  a  leaf." 

"I  know.  It's  nervousness,  I  reckon  ;  but 
I  never  lelt  so  badly  in  my  life." 

"I  will  go  and  get  some  valei'ian  for  you,"  he 
said  ;  "it  will  quiet  your  nerves." 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly.  "I 
•won't  take  it !  You  know  how  I  detest  the 
vile  stuff.     I  '11  be  better  presently." 

"Yet  I  saw  some  valerian  the  other  day  on 
your  dressing-table,"  he  said,  quietly. 

Alice  laughed,  "Yes,  I  had  been  dosing 
Nicodemus,"  she  said.  "You  know  how  it 
acts  on  cats — making  them  perfectly  wild  with 
excitement  and  glee  !  Well,  George  had  been 
telling  me  that  one  of  the  amusements  of  his 
boyhood  was  administering  it  to  Nicodemus, 
so,  as  'Satan  finds  some  mischief,'  etc.,  I 
thought  I  would  try  it.  I  assure  you  there 
was  some  grand  and  lofty  tumbling.  It  quite 
excelled  the  circus,"  and  as  she  turned  down 
the  light  she  laughed  again  merrily  at  the  re- 
collection. 

The  next  morning,  which  dawned  bright  and 
fair,  found  Alice  restored  to  her  usual  spirits. 


The  terror  of  the  past  night  was  forgotten,  and 
she  sat  happy  and  serene  at  the  head  of  her 
well-appointed  breakfast-table,  waiting  for  the 
doctor,  who  was  coming  from  the  oflice. 

"  What  were  you  doing  with  the  valerian  last 
night,  Allie?"  he  asked,  as  coming  in  he  took 
the  seat  opposite  his  wife. 

"Nothing.  Don't  you  remember?  You 
wanted  to  get  it  for  me,  but  I  said  1  would  not 
take  it." 

"  But  you  must  have  been  getting  some  be- 
fore that,"  he  rejoined,  "  for  I  find  a  glass  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  on  the  table,  and  the 
bottle  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  which  stood  on  the 
shelf  at  the  right  of  the  window,  is  lying  shiv- 
ered to  atoms  on  the  floor.  That  was  the  noise 
I  heard  last  night.     How  did  it  happen  ?" 

He  spoke  easily  and  naturally.  She  answered 
in  the  same  tone,  "I  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 
I  expect  you" — 

Her  suggestion  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  George,  who  burst  into  the  dining- 
room  glowing  with  his  morning  ride  in  from 
the  country.  He  held  an  official-looking  en- 
velope in  his  hand,  and  his  merry  countenance 
wore  a  shade  of  annoyance.  "  Here  's  a  plea- 
sant state  of  things!"  he  exclaimed.  "Old 
Craiggie,  it  seems,  cannot  give  a  fellow  a  fur- 
lough once  in  seven  years  without  regretting  it 
afterward,  I  met  the  postman  at  the  door, 
who  gave  me  this,"  holding  up  the  letter,  "  It 
is  an  order  to  rejoin  my  regiment  immediately. 
The  old  chap  says  in  a  private  note  that  the 
necessity  is  urgent — that  he  will  be  glad  to 
oblige  me  another  time — but  I  know  it 's  only 
a  whim.  However,  it 's  a  soldier's  fortune. 
Give  me  some  breakfast,  please,  little  mother, 
and  I  '11  be  in  time  for  the  stage  yet." 

A  little  hurried  packing,  a  romping  endeavor 
to  kiss  all  the  Trevor  girls,  from  which  all 
strangely  escaped  save  Elsie,  a  tender  farewell 
of  the  little  mother,  and  Captain  Melville  was 
gone  ;  bearing  away  with  his  glittering  shoul- 
der-straps more  sunshine  than  any  one  but 
Elsie  Trevor  would  have  believed  possible. 

The  conversation  of  the  morning,  though  in- 
terrupted, was  not  forgotten.  All  day  long  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  affair  lay  upon  the  doc- 
tor's mind,  and  when,  upon  his  return  in  the 
evening,  he  found  his  wife  sewing  upon  the 
porch,  his  first  words  were  : — 

"  Well,  Allie,  have  you  anything  more  to  tell 
me  about  that  valerian?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  said,  looking  up,  wonder- 
ingly,     "I  told  you  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

The  doctor  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
porch,  then  he  continued  :  "  You  know,  Alice," 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  "  that  wei-e 
you  to  break  every  bottle  in  my  office  I  would 
not  be  angry.  And  as  for  the  valerian,  though 
I  would  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  my  wife  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  it,  for  I  consider  it  little 
better  than  opium,  still,  if  you  wished  to  take 
it,  it  was  there  for  you.     Why,  then,  will  you 
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not  be  frank  like  your  usual  self,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it?"  He  took  her  hand  caressingly 
as  he  spoke,  turning  the  tiny  gold  thimble 
round  and  round  on  his  finger. 

"  What  a  fuss  to  make  about  a  broken  bottle !" 
she  exclaimed,  pettishly.  "I  dare  say  it  was 
set  upon  the  shelf  so  carelessly  that  a  mouse  in 
running  past  dislodged  it." 

He  let  her  hand  drop  suddenly  as  he  sadly 
rejoined:  "Yes,  Alice,  that  might  explain  the 
broken  bottle,  but  the  mystery  of  the  valerian 
still  remains.  A  mouse  could  hardly  have 
poured  that  out." 

"  "Well,  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  she  answered, 
a  trifle  coldly.  "You  know  I  would  not  be 
likely  to  enter  the  office  at  night  alone.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  did  it  yourself." 

"Unfortunately  for  that  theory,"  he  replied, 
"I  have  not  been,  until  this  morning,  in  the 
office  since  before  tea  last  evening,  and  then  the 
last  thing  I  did  there  was  to  rinse  that  very  glass. 
I  had  been  preparing  some  medicine  for  old  Mr. 
Adams,  and  used  that  two  ounce  measure.  I 
remember  distinctly." 

She  looked  up  in  amazement.  "You  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  were 
not  in  the  office  between  eight  and  nine  !" 

"I  certainly  was  not.  You  know  I  was  in 
bed  then." 

"  Oh,  don't ;  please  don't  tell  me  that !"  she 
exclaimed,  her  momentary  anger  giving  place 
to  the  nameless  dread  that  had  possessed  her 
the  previous  evening;  "I  saw  you  there  !" 

"Alice!" 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't,  I  wish  I  hadn't !"  she 
moaned,  as  a  cold  shudder  ran  over  her.  "But 
I  did.  I  went  over  to  the  Trevors  a  while  after 
you  had  gone  to  bed,  and  it  was  from  their  win- 
dows that  I  saw  a  light  in  the  office,  and  some 
one  pouring  a  liquid  from  a  bottle.  O  George, 
my  husband  !  what  does  it  mfean  ?  If  it  was 
not  you,  who  was  it?  No  one  else  was  in  the 
house." 

The  doctor  seemed  slightly  relieved.  "If 
you  were  out,"  he  said,  "some  one  may  have 
entered.  But  why  they  should  meddle  with 
the  valerian,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"No  one  entered,"  she  rejoined,  sadly.  "I 
locked  the  door." 

"And  found  it  locked  on  your  return ?" 

"  Yes,  just  as  I  left  it." 

Nothing  more  seemed  to  remain  to  be  said, 
and  for  a  while  neither  spoke. 

"  Well,  Alice,  we  will  drop  the  subject,"  said 
the  doctor  at  length,  in  a  A^exed  tone.  "It 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
truth  cannot  be  reached." 

Nor  was  the  matter  again  alluded  to,  though 
the  most  bitter  words  had  been  better  than  the 
silence  of  coldness  and  suspicion  which  fol- 
lowed. Try  as  he  might.  Doctor  Melville  could 
not  banish  the  shadow  from  his  heart.  It  fol- 
lowed him  like  a  presence  along  the  busy  street, 
in  his  lonely  drives,  to  the  very  bedsides  of  the 


dying.  He  could  not,  he  would  not  believe  his 
wife  guilty  of  an  untruth,  and  yet— and  yet — 
her  pale  and  startled  appearance  upon  the  night 
of  the  accident,  and  her  apparent  equivocation 
about  the  noise  he  had  heard,  together  with  her 
ingenious  excuse  for  the  valerian  found  upon 
her  table,  and  the  yet  more  boldly  ingenious 
plan  of  attributing  the  affair  to  his  own  agency, 
formed  a  train  of  evidence  that  must  have  been 
convincing  to  any  but  a  loving  heart. 

With  Alice  the  case  was  even  worse.  Shut 
in  by  her  less  eventful  life,  her  fancies  became 
torments.  I  will  not  say  that  she  thought  of 
Blue  Beard  chambers,  or  of  slow  poison  ;  but 
the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  night,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  sight  she  had  seen  was  a 
reality  and  no  vision,  never  crossed  her  mind 
without  sending  a  cold  shudder  to  her  very 
heart.  But  worse  than  any  gloomy  remem- 
brance was  the  fear  that  she  was  losing  her 
husband's  love.  Were  this  so,  life  hencefor- 
ward would  be  to  her  but  an  arid  desert,  for 
her  life  was  all  in  the  affections,  and,  djreading 
the  worst,  she  mourned  like  Jonah  by  his 
withered  gourd. 

Time  passed  on.  The  flaming  watchfires  of 
autumn  Avere  quenched  by  winter  snow,  and 
yet  she  nursed  her  grief.  She  was  in  delicate 
health  now,  and  physical  weakness,  added  to 
mental  distress,  almost  crushed  her  spirits  to 
the  earth.  Little  trace  she  bore  of  the  merry 
girl  who  had  filled  the  house  with  gladness 
early  in  the  season. 

At  last,  when  the  early  snowdrops — those 
hardy  pioneers  of  spring — were  beginning  to 
peep  through  the  February  snow,  came  her 
time  of  trial,  and  the  one  hope  that  had  cheered 
her  proved  delusive. 

The  little  light  that  was  to  have  illumined 
the  silent  hearth-stone  and  reunited  the  hearts 
of  its  parents,  flickered  fitfully  a  day  or  two 
and  went  out  in  darkness. 

"  An  evanescent  guest  below, 

He  came  and  went  without  a  stain, 

Whither  and  whencel    We  only  know 

Out  of  God's  hand  and  back  again  !'» 

With  her  need  all  the  doctor's  old  tenderness 
returned,  and  he  resolved  that  the  haunting 
phantom  which  had  shadowed  both  their  lives 
should  be  forever  banished  from  his  heart  and 
home. 

But  alas  !  Who  can  restore  lost  confidence? 
Like  water  spilled,  it  cannot  be  gathered  again. 
Vainly  did  Alice  strive  to  meet  her  husband's 
love  with  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  the 
past.  It  could  not  be.  The  iron  had  entered 
her  soul,  and  the  wound  seemed  to  be  beyond 
mortal  healing.  Worse  than  all,  this  depres- 
sion of  spirit  reacted  upon  her  body,  and  long 
after  the  time  when,  according  to  prophetic 
nurses  she  should  have  been  quite  well  again, 
she  lay  upon  her  sofa  a  weak  and  nervous  in- 
valid, lacking  the  vital  tcill,  which,  more  potoni 
than  any  elixir  of  the  apothecary,  so  often 
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braces  an  ailing  mother  for  tlie  duties  of  her 
household. 

What  she  most  needed  was  a  firm,  loving 
friend,  and  brave  as  loving,  who,  unheeding 
her  remonstrances,  would  have  taken  her  forth 
into  the  bright  spring  sunshine,  even  though  a 
demonstration  of  authority  and  gentle  force 
had  been  necessary  to  the  undertaking. 

This  the  doctor  could  not  do.  "What  would 
once,  through  the  agency  of  trusting  love  have 
been  easy,  had  now,  in  their  altered  circum- 
stances, become  an  impossibility.  Day  by  day 
as  the  orchards  grew  white  with  blossoms  and 
the  air  musical  with  song  birds,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  take  the  old  drives  again.  But 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  he  would  not 
go,  beyond  which  he  felt  that  his  persuasion 
would  seem  like  tyranny,  and,  despairing  of  any 
change  for  the  better,  he  could  only  watch  in 
helpless  agony,  while  his  sorrowful  yonng  wife 
seemed  to  be  slowly  but  surely  fading  away 
from  his  view. 

A  letter  written  by  Alice  to  her  step-son 
about  this  time  explains  so  well  her  state  of 
mind,  that  I  will  give  it  entire  : — 

My  dear  Geokge  :  In  reply  to  your  last 
kind  letter,  wherein  you  chide  me  for  my  long 
delay  in  writing,  I  will  ask  you  a  question. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  that  delay 
may  have  been  caused  bj'^  a  desire  to  spare  you 
pain — to  postpone  a  sorrow  ?  I  trust  it  has, 
and  that  the  revelation  I  am  about  to  make 
may  not  find  you  wholly  unjjrepared.  For 
alas  !  I  feel  that  the  knowledge  that  brings  to 
ray  sad  heart  its  only  joy,  will  be  to  you,  who 
loved  the  little  mother,  a  message  of  deepest 
grief.  For,  George,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  dying, 
and  oh,  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad !  Once,  when  the 
earth  seemed  all  sunshine,  1  expressed  the  wish 
that  were  my  happiness  ever  to  grow  less  I 
might  die,  and  now,  when  the  brightness  has 
all  faded  away  from  my  life,  the  kind  All 
Father  is  granting  me  my  heart's  desire.  Oh, 
I  thank  Him  !  I  thank  Him  !  And  my  dearest 
friend,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness and  gentle  courtesy  to  me  who  must  at 
one  time  have  seemed  to  you  as  an  usurper. 
And  because  I  feel  so  sure  of  your  affectionate 
sympathy,  I  want  to  make  a  request.  It  is 
that  after  I  am  gone  you  will  not  speak  of  me, 
nnless  it  may  be  years  hence  when  surrounded 
by  bright  young  faces,  you  tell  them  of  a  grand- 
ma whom  God  in  his  pity  took  early  home. 
With  your  father  let  me  be,  if  possible,  forgot- 
ten, it  will  be  better  so.  I  wish  for  his  sake 
that  all  recollection  of  the  past  three  years 
might  be  erased  from  his  memory  ;  for  alas  !  I 
can  see  now  what  a  mistake  my  marriage  was. 
It  was  surely  nothing  less  than  tlie  wildest  pre- 
sumption on  ray  part,  supposing  that  my  love, 
great  as  it  was,  could  atone  for  my  childish 
petulance  and  inexperience,  and  make  me  a  fit- 
ting companion  for  a  man  like  him.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  made,  and  it  has  failed. 
Perhaps  had  my  baby— your  little  brother- 
lived,  things  might  have  been  different  ;  but 
all  such  speculations  are  useless  now,  and  all 
such  hopes 

"Have  passed  away, 
With  my  desire  of  life." 

My  only  hope  is  that  he  may  soon  forget  one 


whose  greatest  trouble  is  that  she  failed  to  make 
him  happy.  I  am  so  sorry  to  send  you  bad 
news,  but  I  thought  better  that  you  should 
hear  it  from  me.  Do  not  let  it  cloud  your  haj)- 
piness.  Think  rather  of  my  release  from  a  task 
to  which  I  was  unequal,  and  believe,  my  dear, 
that  I  will  remain  while  life  lasts,  and  perhaps 
beyond  it,        Your  loving 

Little  Mother. 

Closing  her  morbid  little  letter  in  a  burst  of 
tears,  Alice  threw  herself  back  upon  the  sofa, 
and,  as  she  watched  the  sun  sinking  gloriously 
in  the  west,  lay  picturing  to  herself  the  land  of 
rest,  which  seemed  to  lie  just  beyond  those 
golden  gates.  But  alas  !  the  day  dreams  of  the 
discontented  are  not  the  high  visions  of  him 
who,  catching  through  the  smoke  wreaths  of 
battle  a  glimpse  of  the  final  victory,  only  girds 
his  sword  tighter,  and  with  increased  energy 
renews  his  contest  in  the  world's  great  arena. 

Upon  Captain  Melville  the  receipt  of  the  sad 
little  missive  proiluced  a  puzzling  sensation. 
Shocked  and  grieved  as  he  was,  his  wonder 
was  more  intense.  "  Bless  my  soul !  what  has 
come  over  the  little  mother  any  how?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  amazement.  "  Trouble  at  home  ! 
Why,  I  thought  everything  there  was  as  plea- 
sant as  a  May  morning,"  and,  completely  non 
plussed,  he  replaced  the  letter  slowly  in  its 
envelope.  But  as  it  was  a  motto  of  his  never 
to  passively  accept  a  misfortune,  his  next  ac- 
tion was  prompt  and  decided. 

A  request,  that  was  almost  a  demand,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  curtailed  furlough,  backed 
as  it  was  by  a  statement  of  his  mother's  illness, 
was  readily  granted,  and,  in  as  short  a  time  as 
it  was  possible  for  steam  to  do  it,  our  gallant 
captain  was  transported  to  his  father's  house. 
It  was  a  gloomy  contrast  to  his  last  home  com- 
ing. The  doctor  received  him  kindly,  but  with 
evident  surprise  ;  and  Alice,  though  certainly 
glad  to  see  him,  remonstrated  gently  with  him 
for  coming. 

"It  was  kind  and  like  you  to  come,"  she 
said,  "  but  you  know  it  will  do  no  good,  and  it 
may  make  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  get  leave 
should  they  send  for  you  after  awhile— when — 
when  I  get  worse." 

But  had  the  captain  needed  any  assurance 
that  his  visit  was  timely,  the  sight  of  the  pale, 
sad  face  of  his  young  step-mother  would  have 
furnished  it,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  nothing 
undone  which  might  help  to  banish  the  shadow 
from  her  life. 

At  tea-time  she  exerted  herself  and  took  her 
old  sent  at  the  table,  even  mingling  in  the  con- 
versation with  a  faint  trace  of  her  old  gayety, 
but  excused  herself  and  left  the  room  as  soon 
as  the  meal  was  over. 

"See  here,  father,"  exclaimed  George,  as 
soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  "  I  want  to 
know  what's  the  matter  with  the  little  mother. 
That 's  what  I  came  home  for." 

"  God  knows,  I  don't,"  was  the  reply.  "  Slut 
has  no  disease."     He  spoke  in  the  weary  tone 
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or"  calm  endurance  which  we  come  to  use  when 
prolonged  suffering  becomes  a  part  of  our  very 
existence,  when  hope  gives  place  to  dumb  des- 
pair. But  to  impulsive  George  it  seemed  the 
calmness  of  inditierence,  and  he  broke  forth, 
impetuously : — 

"No  disease!  No,  nothing  but  a  broken 
Keart!  A  common  complaint,  I  fancy,  and, 
because  the  poor  thing  is  far  away  from  home 
and  friends,  she  must  die  of  it.  But  I  learned 
to  love  that  little  woman  when  I  was  here  in 
the  fall,  and,  though  it 's  a  hard  thing  for  a  son 
to  say  to  a  father,  if  you  have  injured  her,  you 
must  answer  to  me  for  it."  He  had  risen  from 
the  table  in  his  excitement,  and  stood  by  the 
mantle,  glaring  down  upon  his  father  the  pic- 
ture of  youthful  indignation. 

But  no  reproach  passed  the  doctor's  lips. 
Only  a  low  groan  escaped  them  as  he  bowed 
h-is  head  upon  the  low  moulding  above  the 
grate.  How  many  nights  he  had  sat  thus  by 
his  silent  hearth-stone  was  known  only  to  his 
Maker. 

Upon  George,  unused  in  his  gay  soldier  life 
to  witnessing  any  deep  emotion,  the  sad  hope- 
lessness of  his  father's  attitude  produced  a 
startling  -effect.  His  anger  gave  place  to  the 
keenest  remorse,  and,  in  a  voice  of  unfeigned 
penitence,  he  exclaimed:  "O  father!  forgive 
me.  I  was  mad,  I  was  heartless,  to  speak  so 
to  you.  I  see  now  how  it  is.  You  are  crushed 
with  grief,  and  I  have  added  my  disrespect  to 
your  misery.  Oh,  forgive  me  !  Say  you  for- 
give me."  And,  stooping,  he  laid  his  hand 
pleadingly  upon  his  father's  arm.  Nicodemus, 
too,  came  and  rubbed  sympathetically  against 
his  master's  feet,  as  night  after  night  he  had 
sought  to  express  the  comforting  words  he  could 
not  speak.     Ah  !  if  he  could  have  spoken. 

"  Say  no  more,  George,"  said  the  doctor,  at 
length,  raising  his  head.  "Your  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  my  poor  wife  forbids  my  anger.  Be- 
sides, strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  feel  impelled 
to  make  you  my  confidant,  and  tell  you  of  my 
trouble,  which,  as  often  happens,  originated 
in  a  very  trifling  circumstance.  You  remem- 
ber the  night  before  you  went  away  last,  when 
you  went  out  to  Beechwood?"  Thereupon 
followed  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  un- 
fortunate night. 

But  judge  of  Doctor  Melville's  pained  sur- 
prise, when,  at  the  close,  instead  of  tl;e  com- 
miserating words,  or,  at  least,  silent  sympathy 
he  had  expected,  his  son  burst  into  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  "O  Nicodemus!"  exclaimed 
the  graceless  youth,  as,  after  a  while,  his  mirth 
subsiding  a  little,  he  lifted  the  great  yellow 
cat,  and,  standing  him  upon  his  hind  feet  on  his 
knee,  he  sat  regarding  him  with  an  expression 
of  serio-comic  woe,  "O  Nicodemus!  we're 
into  a  pretty  scrape  now.  Why,  father,"  he 
continued,  "this  gentleman  and  I  are  the 
guilty  parties.  The  very  idea  of  your  never 
suspecting!"    And,  overcome  with   the   ludi- 


crous side  of  the  affair,  he  shook  again  with 
laughter. 

A  faint  light  began  to  dawn  upon  the  doctor's 
mind,  but  the  mists  were  yet  clinging  around 
his  mental  vision,  and  he  begged  his  son  to  ex- 
plain. "I  cannot  understand  it,"  he  said;  "I 
thought  you  were  in  the  country." 

"So  I  did  go  out  to  Beechwood,  per  pro- 
gramme. But  as  it  was  fine  moonlight,  some  of 
the  fellows  proposed  riding  over  to  Clarksville, 
taking  the  cars,  and  spending  the  evening  in 
the  city  at  the  opera.  We  were  coming  down 
the  turnpike  just  outside  the  village,  when  I 
remembered  that  my  lorgnette  was  on  the  back 
l^arlor  mantle  at  home,  and,  telling  the  others 
to  wait  for  me  at  the  cross-roads,  I  rode  on  to 
get  it.  Finding  the  house  dark  and  the  door 
locked,  I  supposed  you  were  all  out,  and 
was  concluding  that  I  had  had  my  labor  for 
my  pains,  when  fortunately,  or  unfortunately y 
as  it  seems,  I  recollected  my  old  latch  key — it 
had  been  on  my  key  ring  unused  since  my  boy- 
hood— and  with  its  aid  I  effected  an  easy  en- 
trance. I  had  gotten  the  glass,  and  was  retrac- 
ing my  steps,  when  a  slight  noise  in  the  office 
attracted  my  attention,  and  striking  a  light  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  I  found  Nicodemus  slowly 
perambulating  along  one  of  the  shelves.  I  su))- 
pose  my  entrance  startled  the  gentleman  a  little, 
for  just  as  I  reached  the  door,  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell,  bringing  down  in  his  descent  the  bot- 
tle of  elixir.  *0h,  ho,  my  boy!'  I  thought, 
'you're  at  your  old  tricks,  are  you?'  I  know 
lie  deserved  a  thrashing,  but,  as  I  expected  to 
have  a  lively  time  that  night,  I  concluded  that 
he  should  have  the  same,  and,  hastily  pouring 
out  a  little  valerian,  I  administered  the  dose, 
and  taking  him  out  with  me,  after  relocking 
the  door,  I  put  him  over  the  gate  into  the  back 
yard  to  enjoy  himself  there  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. That,  father,  is  the  true  history  of  the 
matter,  and  I  needn't  say  how  sorry  I  am  for 
the  trouble  caused  by  my  foolishness.  But  it 
seems  the  oddest  thing  that  you  didn't  inquire 
— however,  it  was  my  hasty  departure,  I  snp- 
I>ose,  which  prevented  that,  as  well  as  an 
earlier  confession  on  my  jiart.  Well,  I  'in 
glad  it's  over  at  last,"  he  continued,  as  his 
fathei',  who  seemed  to  be  slowly  realizing  the 
facts,  did  not  reply.  "And  I  guess  there's  a 
pretty  good  chance  for  the  little  mother  yet, 
now  that  this  bugbear  is  lifted  from  her  mind. 
Shall  I  explain  it  to  her,  or  will  you?" 

"Thank  you,  I  will  do  so,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, and  taking  the  huge  cat  in  his  arms,  ho 
went  up  to  the  room,  where  his  wife  sat  in  her 
silence  and  sorrow. 

She  looked  up  a  little  wonderingly  as  he  en- 
tered, for  he  did  not  often  now  seek  her  society 
when  she  appeared  to  desire  to  be  alone,  and 
the  change  in  his  tone  struck  her  yet  more 
strangely.  It  seemed  like  an  echo  of  the  glad 
old  time. 

"  Allie,  Nicodemus  has  come  to  make  a  con- 
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fession,"  he  said,  crossing  over  to  her,  and, 
taking  a  seat  by  her  side,  he  related  the  story. 

I  need  not  describe  the  feelings  of  Alice  when 
the  truth  was  knoNvn.  It  was  as  though  a 
mountain  had  been  lifted  from  her  heart,  and, 
though  the  reconciliation  which  followed  was 
mingled  with  remorse  on  both  sides,  it  filled 
her  with  the  truest  happiness.  "And  what 
shall  be  done  to  Niciodernus  ?"  she  asked,  after 
a  while,  as,  smiling  through  her  tears,  she 
stroked  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

"  Give  him  a  dose  of  valerian,"  cried  George, 
from  the  doorwaj",  and  euteriug  the  room  he 
attempted  to  congratulate  the  "little  mother," 
But  the  oddity  of  the  aftair  again  became  too 
much  for*his  risibles,  and  he  Avent  otf  into  an- 
other fit  of  laughter. 

Perhaps  this  was  better  than  any  words 
would  have  been,  for  the  others,  catching  the 
infection,  joined  in,  and  once  more  the  old 
house,  so  long  overshadowed,  rang  with  peals 
of  merriment.  Would  that  all  misunderstand- 
ings and  family  troubles  might  thus  end  in  a 
hearty  laugh. 


TAKING  OFFENCE. 
There  is  immense  wisdom  in  the  old  pro- 
verb :  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty."  Hannah  More  said  :  "  If  I  wished 
to  punish  an  enemy,  I  should  make  him  hat« 
somebody."  To  punish  ourselves  for  others' 
faults  is  superlative  folly.  The  arrow  shot 
from  another's  bow  is  practicallv  harmless 
until  our  thought  barbs  it.  It  is  our  pride  that 
makes  another's  criticism  rankle,  our  self-will 
that  makes  another's  deed  offensive,  our  ego- 
tism that  is  hurt  by  another's  self-assertiun. 
Well  may  we  be  offended  at  faults  of  our  own, 
but  we  can  hardly  afford  to  be  miserable  for  the 
faults  of  others.  A  courtier  told  Constantine 
that  the  mob  Ijad  broken  the  head  off  his  statue 
with  stones.  The  emperor  lifted  his  hand  to 
his  head,  saying  :  "  It  is  very  surprising,  but  I 
don't  feel  hurt  in  the  least."  We  should  re- 
member that  the  world  is  wide— that  there  are 
a  thousand  millions  of  different  human  wills, 
opinions,  ambitions,  tastes,  and  loves ;  that 
each  person  has  a  different  history,  constitution, 
culture,  chai-acter  from  all  the  rest ;  that  hun)an 
life  is  the  work,  the  play,  the  ceaseless  action 
and  reaction  upon  each  other  of  these  different 
living  atoms.  We  should  go  forth  into  life 
with  the  smallest  expectations,  but  with  the 
largest  patience  ;  with  a  keen  relish  for,  and 
appreciation  of,  everything  beatttiful,  great, 
and  good,  but  with  a  temper  so  genial  that  the 
friction  of  the  world  cannot  wear  upon  our 
sensibilities,  and  equanimity  so  settled  that  no 
passing  breath  or  accidental  disturbance  shall 
agitate  or  ruffle  it,  and  with  a  charity  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  world's  evil,  and 
sweet  enough  to  neutralize  what  is  bitter  in  it, 
deteriuined  not  to  be  offended  when  no  offence 


is  meant,  not  even  then  unless  the  offence  is 
worth  noticing.  Nothing  short  of  malicious 
injury  or  flattery  should  olfend  us.  He  who 
can  wilfully  injure  another  is  an  object  of  pity 
rather  than  of  treatment,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  enough  of  a  flatterer  for  a 
whole-souled  man  to  be  ofl'ended  with. 


TO  AN  ABSENT  FRIEND. 

WuKN  Tlie  evenin.Ej  twilight 

Linf^ers  in  the  sky. 
And  the  softened  zcphj'rs 

Sweetly  murmur  by ; 

"When  the  fragrant  hlossomB 
Meekly  bend  their  heads, 

And  exhale  their  sweetness 
O'er  their  dewy  beds  ; 

Then,  my  spirit  sigheth 
For  thy  presence  near. 

Which  so  oft  has  banished 
Sorrow's  gathering  tear. 

Absent,  now,  I  ask  thee 

Yet  to  think  of  me, 
Lest  with  other  faces 

Thou  may'st  forgetting  be. 

For  in  hours  of  stillness 
Hears  my  soul  a  voice,  * 

Causing  all  within  me 
Sweetly  to  rejoice. 

Soft  this  influence  cometh 
Through  the  mist  afar, 

Like  the  holy  radiance 
Of  a  distant  star. 

Then,  I  know  thy  strong  heart 
Beateth  with  my  own. 

And  I  cannot  then  feel 
Desolate  or  lone. 

But  I  ask  the  pure  One, 

Whose  we  'd  ever  be, 
To  shed  his  choicest  blessings 

Abundantly  on  thee. 


MY  LAST  HOME, 

BY   S.    STOCKTON   HORNOR. 

Hoarse  sound  the  Abbey  bells  at  e'en, 
Hoarse  wail  the  winds,  the  hours  between  ; 
Bleak  gleam  the  stars,  and  o'er  my  head 
Unthinking  strangers  coldly  tread. 
Cold  are  the  clods  that  round  me  bind, 
And  cold  the  world  I  leave  behind  ; 
Cold  damps  pervade  my  resting-place, 
And  cold  the  clasp  of  Death's  embrace. 
Lone  is  the  couch  on  which  I  sleep, 
And  few  the  tears  the  worldly  weej); 
Cold  is  the  dirge  the  pine-trees  moan, 
Empty  the  mockery  of  a  stone. 
Sad  sigh  these  elms  that  leafless  wave, 
Oh  !  cold  the  slumbers  of  the  grave  ; 
And  cold  the  sun's  last  glim'ring  beam 
Shall  fade  ere  Time  doth  end  the  dream. 
Paris,  1870, 


ChtlLi  penury  weighs  down  the  heart  itself; 
and  though  it  be  sometimes  endured  with  cilm- 
ness,  it  is  but  the  calmness  of  despair,— J/rs. 
Jameson. 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


GENTLEMAN'S   KNITTED  BRACES. 

These  bi-aces  are  very  easy  to  make.  They 
are  knitted  plain  with  gray  cotton,  and  joined 
together  at  the  back  with  a  piece  of  gray  calico, 
stitched  on  double.  For  each  brace,  cast  on  58 
stitches  on  middle-sized  steel  knitting-needles, 


knit  the  cross  way  in  rows  till  the  brace  is  long 
enough.  Our  pattern  is  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  braces  are  then  completed  with  straps  of 
gray  calico,  neatly  stitched,  and  fitted  up  with 
eyelet-holes  and  buckles,  as  seen  in  illustration. 
The  ends  of  the  straps  are  finished  oft"  with 
leather ;  a  large  buttonhole  is  worked  in  the 
middle  of  the  leather  part. 


CHILD'S  SOCK 

KNITTED  IN   THE    SHELL   PATTERIST. 

Materials. — Four  needles  No.  15,  a  size  smaller  for 
a  loose  knitter,  one  ounce  of  Andalusian  wool. 

Cast  72  stitches  on  one  needle  ;  knit  them  off 
on  three  needles— 26  on  two,  20  on  the  third. 
Knit  2,  seam  2  alternately  for  32  rounds.  Next 
round — Knit  2,  seam  2  alternately  until  you 
reach  the  9th  stitch  of  the  needle,  which  has 
only  20  stitches  on  it ;  knit  this  9th  and  the  10th 
stitch  together.  The  next  stitch  is  called  the 
centre  stitch  of  the  back  needle.  Each  round 
down  the  leg  commences  on  it,  and  it  must  al- 
ways be  seamed. 

*  Knit  3  rounds  plain  (remember  to  seam  the 
1st  or  centre  stitch),  ^th  round.  Back  needle, 
eeam  centre  stitch,  knit  3,  knit  2  together 
twice,  make  1  (by  throwing  tlie  wool  over  the 
needle),  and  kuit  1  twice.     You  are  now  at  the 


end  of  back  needle.  Next  needle — Make  1  and 
knit  1  twice,  knit  2  together  twice,  seam  1,  knit 
2  together  twice,  make  1  and  knit  1  four  times, 
knit  2  together  twice;,  seam  1,  knit  2  together 
twice,  make  1  and  knit  1  twice.  This  completes 
the  needle.  Knit  the  next  needle  exactly  the 
same.  You  must  have  26  stitches  always  on 
each  of  these  needles,  and,  until  you  begin  to 
reduce,  19  on  the  back  needle.  Work  the  back 
needle  up  to  centre  stitch  as  follows  :  make  1 
and  knit  1  twice,  knit  2  together  twice,  knit  3. 
Bepeat  from  '-^  5  times  more. 


25th.  Seam  centre  stitch,  knit  1,  knit  2  toge- 
ther, knit  plain  rest  of  round  to  within  3  of  the 
end,  when  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  This  is  for 
the  reducing.  26th  and  27th.  'Knit  j)\iim.  28th. 
Knitted  like  the  4th,  only  after  and  before  the 
centre  stitch  you  will  have  only  2  plain  stitches 
to  knit  instead  of  three.  29^/i,  30th,  and  31st. 
Knit  plain.     32d.  Same  as  28th. 

Repeat  from  25th  round  twice  more,  until 
you  have  only  13  stitches  left  on  your  back 
needle.  Observe  after  each  reducing  there  will 
be  one  less  to  knit  before  and  after  the  centre 
stitch  in  the  pattern  rounds.  The  last  time 
you  must  knit  2  together  immediately  after  and 
before  the  centre  stitch.  *  4t9th,  50th,  and  51si. 
Knit  plain.  52d.  Same  as  the  4th,  only  omit- 
ting to  knit  3  after  and  before  the  centre  stitch. 
Repeat  from  *  twice  more.  If  you  count  the 
patterns,  you  will  find  you  ought  to  have 
worked   15.     (ilst.   Knit  plain.     This  finishes 
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your  sock  to  the  heel.  You  will  have  13  stitches 
on  back  needle,  26  on  each  of  the  others. 

Prepare  for  heel  by  knitting  to  the  end  of 
your  back  needle,  and  from  1st  side  (or  next 
needle)  knit  off  on  back  needle  10  stitches. 
Knit  the  other  16  stitches  from  1st  side  needle 
on  another  needle.  With  a  third  needle  knit 
2d  side  needle  to  within  10  stitches  of  the  end. 
These  10  you  must  pass  to  the  heel  or  back 
needle  without  knitting.  You  will  have  33 
stitches  on  heel,  16  on  each  side  needle.  The 
two  front  needles  are  not  used  again  until  the 
heel  is  completed. 

Heel. — The  heel  is  made  by  working  the 
back  needle  backwards  and  forwards,  knitting 
and  seaming  alternate  rows  until  it  is  long 
enough,  which  it  will  be  after  working  26  rows. 
Slip  the  1st  stitch  in  each  row,  excepting  the 
first  time  you  knit  the  first  row.  Seam  or  knit 
the  centre  stitch  as  required.  21th  roio.  Slip  1, 
knit  20,  knit  2  together,  *  turn  your  needle, 
slip  1,  seam  10,  seam  2  together.  Again  turn 
your  needle,  slip  1,  knit  10,  knit  2  together  ; 
repeat  from  *  until  you  have  only  12  stitches 
left  on  needle. 

"With  the  needle  that  has  the  12  stitches  on 
take  up,  and,  as  you  take  up,  knit  15  stitches 
from  side  of  heel,  knit  3  stitches  off  front  nee- 
dle on  the  same.  Knit  plain  all  the  stitches 
from  the  2  front  needles,  excepting  the  last  3  on 
another  needle.  These  3  must  be  knitted  on  a 
third  needle,  with  which  take  up,  and,  as  you 
take  up,  knit  15  stitches  from  other  side  of  heel ; 
knit  also  6  stitches  from  next  needle  on  this. 
You  will  have  24  stitches  on  each  side  needle, 
26  on  front  needle.  The  next  needle  is  your  1st 
side  needle  ;  *  1st  side  needle.  Knit  plain  all 
till  within  5  of  the  end,  when  knit  2  together, 
knit  3.  Front  needle. — Make  1  and  knit  1 
twice,  knit  2  together  twice,  seam  1,  knit  2  to- 
gether twice,  make  1  and  knit  1  four  times, 
knit  2  together  twice,  seam  1,  knit  2  together 
twice,  make  1  and  knit  1  twice.  2d  side  needle. 
Knit  3,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pull  the  slipped  stitch 
over  the  knitted  one  ;  knit  plain  to  end  of  nee- 
dle. Knit  plain  3  rounds  ;  repeat  from  *  until 
you  have  only  18  stitches  on  each  side  needle. 
This  finishes  the  reducing  for  the  foot. 

The  4  rounds  between  the  last  asterisks  are 
now  to  be  repeated,  only  in  the  pattern  rounds 
do  not  reduce  on  the  side  needles  ;  knit  all  the 
stitches  plain.  These  rounds  must  be  repeated 
until,  counting  the  patterns  from  the  top  of 
socks,  you  have  worked  28,  and  have  the  three 
plain  rounds  beyond. 

The  Toe.— This  is  all  done  in  plain  knit- 
ting. Put  as  many  stitches  on  your  front  nee- 
dle as  you  have  on  the  other  two  together, 
taking  them  as  fairly  as  you  can  off  each  side 
needle,  two  off  one  end,  three  off  the  other. 
You  will  have  31  on  front  needle,  15  on  one  side 
needle,  16  on  the  other.  Knit  3  rounds  plain 
and  up  to  the  front  needle. 

*To  Reduce  the  Tob.— Front  needle.  Kuit 


1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  the 
knitted  one;  knit  plain  to  within  3  of  end, 
when  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  1st  back  needle. 
Knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pull  the  slipped  stitch 
over  the  knitted  one,  knit  plain  to  end  of  nee- 
dle. 2d.  Knit  plain  to  within  3  of  end,  when 
knit  2  together,  knit  1.  Knit  2  rounds  plain  ; 
repeat  from  *  twice  more.  Repeat  from  * 
again,  knitting  only  one  round  plain  between 
the  reducing  rounds,  until  you  have  15  stitches 
on  your  front  needle,  7  on  one  back  needle,  8 
on  the  other.  Knit  one  round  plain,  knitting 
on  one  needle  the  stitches  off  the  two  back 
needles.  Cast  off,  knitting  the  stitches  on 
front  and  back  needles  together. 


PEN- WIPER    IN   SHAPE   OF   A   SHEAF 
OF  WHEAT. 

OUE  pattern  imitates  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  The 
upper  part  is  made  of  ears  of  wheat  pasted  regu- 
larly upon  a  rouleau  of  card-board,  and  which 
appear  to  be  held  together  by  a  colored  silk 
ribbon,  ornamented  with  point  russe  embroi- 


dery. Our  pattern  is  eight  inches  high ;  it 
measures  seven  incises  and  one-fifth  round  at 
the  bottom.  The  card-board  tube,  which  mea- 
sures five  inches  and  one-fifth  round  at  the  upprr 
end,  must  only  be  high  enough  for  the  ears  of 
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wheat  to  come  beyond  it  at  the  top.  The  real 
pen-wiper  consists  of  naiTow  strips  of  black 
cloth,  fastened  in  a  card-board  tube  one  inch 
and  three-tifths  hi^h^  this  tube  is  fastened  on 
a  round  ti;it  piece  of  card-board,  covered  with 
cloth.  The  outer  edge  is  ornamented  with  lap- 
pets of  colored  cloth,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustra- 
tion. The  pen-wiper  is  inserted  within  the 
sheaf  of  wheat.  The  case  can  also  be  used  for 
matches. 


SHIELD  NEEDLE  BOOK. 

Materials. — Red  cashmere,  red  and  white  cloth,  fine 
white  flannel,  blue,  black,  and  gold  silk  cordon,  gold 
braid,  narrow  satin  ribbon,  card-board. 

Take  two  pieces  of  card-board,  four  inches 
high  and  three  inches  broad,  and  cut  out  the 
outer  edge  as  shown  in  the  design.     Cover  the 


inch  broad,  is  sewn  on  to  the  under  flat  side  of 
the  needle-book,  which  is  fastened  by  a  liUlo 
bow  on  one  side,  and  a  little  loop  on  the  other. 


FRINGE  KNOTTED  OR  SEWN. 

The  choice  of  material,  either  black  silk 
or  drilled  white  cotton  (crochet  cotton)  will 
decide  the  use  for  this  fringe  whether  for 
dresses,  cloaks,  sashes,  etc.,  or  for  counter- 
panes, blinds,  and  so  forth.  The  easy  execu- 
tion is  seen  from  the  illustration. 


WATCH-POCKET  OF  WHITE  PIQUE, 

This  pretty  little  watch-pocket  is  made  of 
white  pique,  and  ornamented  with  white  em- 
broidery and  soxdach'^.  After  having  traced 
the  pattern  on  the  pocket,  work  the  embroi- 


SHTET^D  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

under  part  on  both  sides  with  colored  cashmere 
or  silk,  turn  the  edges  in,  and  sew  the  two 
pieces  together ;  cover  the  upper  side  with  the 
same  colored  lining,  and  draw  the  white  cloth 
over  it  (the  latter  must  not  be  turned  in  at  the 
edges).  Both  are  joined  by  a  line  of  white  but- 
tonhole stitch  of  black  silk  cordon.  The  red 
fields  are  ornamented  with  flat-stitch  scal- 
lops. On  the  white  field  is  a  red,  on  the  other 
a  black  cross,  embroidered  with  gold  at  the 
edges.  Two  pieces  of  scalloped  flannel  are 
fastened  on  each  long  side  of  the  upper  flat  part 
of  the  needle-book,  and  joined  together  at  their 
outer  edges.  The  handle,  which  is  made  of 
blue  and  white  striped  satin  ribbon,  half  an 


FRINGES  KNOTTED  OK  SEWN. 

dery  with  the  knitting  cotton,  and  sew  on  the 
soulache.  Line  it  with  calico,  and  join  the  dif- 
ferent parts  together  with  buttonhole  stitch. 
Fasten  some  cotton  balls  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
circle  of  buttonhole  stitches  at  the  top,  by 
means  of  which  the  pocket  is  hung  on  the  wall. 


SPONGE  BAG. 

Materials.— G^T^y  cloth,  yellow  toile  cirle,  a  piece  of 
white  calico  eleven  inches  square,  two  yards  of  red 
woollen  braid  one  inch  broad,  black  beads;  red  and 
black  woollen  cord. 

This  bng  is  very  nseful  for  hanging  up  in 
bath-rooms  or  bedrooms  over  washhand-stands, 
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WATCH  POCKET  IN  WHITE  PIQUE. 

etc.  The  outer  covering  is  of  gray  clotli.  The 
border  of  black  beads  is  about  one  inch  from 
the  outer  edge.  In  the  corners  is  a  raised  bead 
flower,  and  a  corresponding  one  may  also  be 
placed  in  the  middle. 

Lay  a  piece  of  linen  between  the  toile  ciree 
and  the  outer  covering,  turn  the  edges  over, 
and  backstitch  them  together,  and  put  a  braid 
ruche  round  the  edge. 

The  cords  fastened  at  the  corners  measures 
one  and  a  half  yard  in  length,  and  are-fasteiuul 
in  the  middle  by  a  hooped  rosette,  and  knotted 
together  to  form  a  kind  of  bag. 


SPONGIO  BAG. 

corners  must  be  rounded  off;  it  is  covered  on 
the  outside  with  leather,  and  on  the  inside  with 
f/lace  silk.  On  to  this  bottom  fasten  a  border 
three  inches  deep,  ornamented  with  black  silk 
point  russe  embroidery.  This  border  is  curved 
in  the  manner  seen  in  Fig.  1,  so  as  to  be  higher 

1  ig.  2. 


TOBACCO  POUCH. 
OUE  pattern  is  made  of  brown  leather,  and 
Fig.  1. 


lined  with  brown  silk.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
curd-board  bottom,  four  and  two-fifth  inches 
Imig,    three   and   two- fifth   inches   wide.     The 


on  both  sides  than  in  front  and  in  the  back,  so 
that  the  sides  overlap  each  other  when  the 
])ouch  is  closed.  Fig.  2  shows  the  pouch  open. 
In  closing  it  the  sides  are  first  overlapped, 
and  then  the  front  and  back.  The  i)ouch  is 
fastened  by  means  of  a  piece  of  brown  silk 
elastic. 


SHAWL  OR  CLOAK  STRAP 

TO  BE  USED  IN  TKAVELLING. 

{See  Engraving,  Page  180.) 
The  bands  are  made  of  canvas,  worked  with 
zejihyr,  lin(Ml  with  kid.     The  buckles  are  fast- 
ened on  tliese. 
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SILK  WINDER  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A 
STAR. 

These  winders  are  meant  to  show  how  to 
wind  cotton  or  silk  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 
Take  two  pieces  of  card-board,  one  and  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch  square,  pasted  one  over  the 
other    in   such   a  manner  as  to  form   a  star 


pattern  with  eight  branches,  as  can  be  seen  in 
Fig.  1.  Insert  into  these  eight  pins  (see  Fig. 
2)  ;  these  pins  are  meant  to  fasten  the  windings 
of  the  cotton,  and  ornament  the  star  in  the 
centre  with  a  colored  wafer  or  point  russe  em- 
broidery pattern.  Begin  to  wind  the  cotton  at 
the  place  marked  a;  continue  to  wind  it,  from 
Fig.  2,  always  4  times  double  ;  follow  the  order 
of  the  letters— that  is,  wind  4  times  from  a  to&, 
carry  the  thread  on  the  wrong  side  from  b  to  c, 
wind  4  times  from  c  to  d,  then  4  times  from  eto 
/,  and  so  on.  When  you  have  come  back 
again  to  a,  repeat  as  before,  till  the  card-board 
is  covered,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  The  cot- 
ton is  then  fastened  on  the  wrong  side. 


CLUNY  LACE   PATTERN. 

{See  Plate  printed  in  Colors,  in  front  of  Book.) 
Materials.— Crochet  cotton  No,  14,  Penelope  needle 
No.  3V<,  and  colored  mohair  braid  of  half  an  inch  in 
width. 

THE    CIRCLE. 

The  Beading.— Commence  with  9  chain,  turn, 
miss  the  last  6  chain,  and  work  1  plain  in  the 
3d  stitoh  of  the  chain  ;  then  1  chain,  miss  1,  and 
1  treble  in  the  1st  chain  stitch  ;  *  turn  back, 
that  is,  on  the  wrong  side.  Make  6  chain,  and 
work  1  treble  on  the  top  of  the  last  treble 
stitch  ;  1  chain,  miss  1,  and  1  treble  on  the 
plain  stitch  ;  turn  back.  Make  6  chain,  and 
work  1  plain  on  the  treble  stitch  ;  then  1  chain, 
miss  1,  and  1  treble  on  the  next  treble  stitch 
Repeat  from  *  until  9  points  are  made,  count! 
ing  both  sides  of  the  beading  ;  turn  back,  and 
for  The  Small  Star — Make  12  chain,  turn,  miss 
the  last  5,  and  work  1  single  in  the  7th  stitch 
of  the  12  chain  to  form  a  round  loop ;  turn  so 
as  to  cross  the  chain,  and  in  the  round  loop 
work  2  plain  ;  then  5  chain,  and  2  plain  4  times 
more  ;  make  2  chain,  and  on  the  6  chain  left 
miss  2,  and  work  1  single ;  then  3  chain,  and  on 
the  beading  work  1  treble  on  the  last  treble 
stitch;  1  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble;  turn  back. 
Make  6  chain,  work  1  plain  on  the  treble  stitch  ; 
1  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble;  turn  back;  then  3 
chain,  join  to  the  next  5  chain  of  the  star  ;  3 
chain,  1  treble  on  the  treble  stitch  ;  1  chain, 
miss  1,  and  1  treble.  Repeat  from  *  3  times 
more  ;  then  fasten  off,  leaving  an  end  of  cot- 
ton, and  when  the  circle  is  finished  use  it  to 
join  the  1st  and  last  row  together.  Always 
take  both  edges  of  the  previous  stitches.  The 
work  should  be  tight. 

The  Centre  Star.— Qommence  with  6  chain, 
and  work  1  single  in  the  1st  stitch  to  make 
it  round.  1st  round.  Work  2  plain,  both  in 
a  chain  stitch  of  the  foundation  round,  6 
times,  then  1  single.  2d.  For  the  1st  division, 
make  12  chain,  take  the  beading  and  join  to 
the  first  point  of  it ;  and  on  the  12  chain,  miss 
1,  1  plain,  1  treble,  4  long,  2  treble,  1  plain,  2 
single  ;  and  on  the  1st  round,  1  single  in  the  same 
stitch  as  the  last,  and  1  single  in  the  next  stitch. 
2d  division.  Make  11  chain,  miss  the  last  4 
chain,  and  work  1  single  to  form  a  dot ;  then  4 
chain,  join  to  the  next  point  but  one  of  the 
beading;  make  9  chain,  miss  the  last  4,  and 
work  1  single;  then  6  chain,  and  on  the  1st 
round,  1  single  in  the  same  stitch  as  the  last, 
then  1  single. 

Sd.  Work  as  the  1st  division,  joining  to  the 
next  point  but  one  of  the  beading. 

Repeat  these  3  divisions  3  times  more.   Fasten 
off.     Work  15  circles  more  the  same. 

THE   BANDS  OF   INSERTION. 

Commence  with  5  chain,  turn,  miss  the  last 

3  chain,  and  work  2  treble  stitches  botli  in  The 

2d   chain    stitch  ;   then   4  chain,    and    work   3 

treble  both  in  the  1st  stitch  of  these  4  chain, 
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winch  forms  two  small  divisions.  *  Make  10 
chain,  miss  the  last  3,  and  work  2  treble  both 
in  the  7th  stitch  of  these  10  chain,  then  1  plain 
between  the  two  divisions  ;  4  chain,  2  treble  in 
the  1st  stitch  of  them  ;  work  an  extra  long 
stitch  on  the  1st  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain. 
jNIake  11  chain,  join  to  the  last  stitch  of  the  6 
chain  to  the  right,  miss  1,  and.l  single  on  the  11 
chain,  leaving  9  chain.  Make  10  chain,  and 
work  2  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  9  chain  ;  then 
4  chain,  and  1  extra  long  on  the  last  long  stitch, 
Make  5  chain,  miss  the  last  3,  and  work  2 
treble  in  the  2d  stitch  ;  4  chain,  miss  3,  and  2 
treble  in  the  1st  stitch  of  the  4  chain  ;  then  2 
chain,  join  to  the  6th  stitch  of  the  10  chain  to 
the  right,  miss  1,  and  1  single  on  the  2  chain. 
Repeat  from  *  until  four  small  crosses  are 
made,  and  fasten  off.  Repeat  these  bands  of 
insertion. 

The  Squares. — Commence  with  7  chain,  work 

1  single  on  the  1st  stitch  ;  and  in  this  founda- 
tion round  work  8  chain  and  1  plain,  then  11 
chain  and  1  plain,  alternately  for  8  loops. 
Fasten  off,  and  repeat. 

THE   BOEDER. 

Commence  with  6  chain,  miss  the  last  stitch, 
work  1  plain  ;  then  9  chain,  2  plain  in  the  1st 
stitch  of  the  6th  chain  ;  *  and  for  the  cross 
make  8  chain,  and  work  2  treble  both  in  the  5th 
stitch  of  these  8  chain  ;  then  4  chain,  and  work 

2  treble  both  in  the  1st  stitch  of  these  4  chain  ; 
make  2  chain,  and  join  to  the  6th  stitch  of  the 
9  chain  to  the  right ;  miss  1,  and  1  single  on  the 
2  chain  ;  then  9  chain,  work  2  treble,  both  in 
the  6th  stitch  of  these  9  chain,  1  plain  between 
the  treble  stitches  of  the  cross,  4  chain,  and  2 
treble  in  the  1st  stitch  of  it ;  5  chain,  1  plain  in 
the  chain  to  the  left ;  turn  back.  Work  in  the 
last  5  chain,  6  chain  and  2  plain,  3  times  ;  9 
chain,  miss  the  cross,  and  work  1  plain  in  the 
ti  chain  to  the  left ;  turn  back  ;  9  chain,  2  plain 
in  the  centre  of  the  last  9  chain.  Repeat  from 
*  until  7  crosses  are  made.  Then  along  the 
straight  edge  work  a  row  of  3  chain  and  1  plain 
in  each  loop  of  chain,  so  as  to  curve  it. 

The  crochet  being  completed,  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  attach  it  to  the  braid,  and  as  this  must 
be  done  by  measurement,  the  easiest  method 
will  be  to  tack  the  various  lines  on  a  strij)  of  stiff 
paper  about  twenty-three  inches  by  eight,  and 
ruling  it  according  to  the  following  directions, 
this  is  presuming  the  work  to  be  four  patterns 
in  width,  but  it  can  be  enlarged  to  any  size  by 
allowing  four  inches  and  a  quarter  to  each  re- 
peat, either  in  length  or  width.  Our  engraving 
therefore  represents  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
Antimacassar,  and  the  lines  are  to  be  ruled  in 
the  same  form,  the  only  difference  being  the 
size,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

For  the  1st  strip  of  braid,  rule  a  line  two 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  a  second 
line  half  an  inch  from  this  ;  then  leave  a  space 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  the  bands  of  in- 


sertion, and  rule  two  lines  half  an  inch  apart 
for  the  second  line  of  braid  ;  now  leave  a  space 
of  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  rule  the  lines  for 
the  two  strips  of  braid  and  insertion  as  before. 
Then  rule  the  same  distances  across  the  paper. 

Take  a  length  of  braid  sufficient  for  the  two 
lines,  that  is,  not  less  than  forty-six  inches, 
tack  it  along  the  lirst  line,  then  turn  it  twice  to 
form  the  pointed  end  of  the  border,  tack  it 
along  the  second  line,  finishing  the  other  end 
the  same,  antl  joining  the  braid  under  one  of  the 
turnings.  In  tacking  the  braids  on  the  cross 
lines,  the  point  for  the  border  should  be  made 
in  the  centre  of  the  braid,  so  that  the  two  ends 
may  be  left  to  continue  the  pattern  when  the 
paper  is  shifted. 

Then  with  a  needle  and  white  cotton  stitch 
the  various  parts  of  the  work  to  the  braid, 
placing  the  edge  of  the  crochet  over  the  edge  of 
the  braid. 


KNITTED  JACKET 

FOR    A   GIRL.    PROM   12   TO   14  YEARS. 

This  jacket,  without  sleeves,  is  knitted  with 
blue  fleecy  in  common  brioche  stitch,  and 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  knitted  strip  in  black 
and  gray  wool.  Cut  first  a  good  paper  pattern, 
and  try  it  on.  Begin  the  back  and  the  front 
parts  separately  at  the  lower  edge ;  cast  on  7 
stitches.     Knit  in  rows  backwards   and  for- 


wards in  brioche  stitch,  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  rows  from  the  paper  pat- 
tern. The  front  parts  are  to  be  worked  without 
increasings.  The  different  parts  are  then  sewn 
together  on  the  wrong  side  ;  line  the  edge  of 
the  front  part  with  a  strip  of  black  calico ; 
make  buttonholes  on  one  side,  and  sew  buttons 
on  the  other  ;  the  jacket  is  bound  all  round 
with  black  ribbon  an  inch  and  a  fifth  wide.  To 
hide  this  binding,  sew  on  the  jacket  two  rou- 
leaux of  double  gray  wool ;  each  of  these  rou- 
leaux consists  of  a  strip  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  knitted  in  rows  backwards  and 
forwards. 
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EMBROIDERY  PATTERN  IN  POINT  RUSSE,  SATIN 
TITCH,  AND  APPLIQUE. 


RECEIPTS. 
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AN  ARTICLE  ON  FOOD. 

Food,  that  by  which  the  livinij  body  is  nourished, 
in  its  widest  sense  comprehends  both  liquid  and  solid 
aliment.  In  the  following  article,  the  subject  will  be 
considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  principles 
which  regulate,  or  ought  to  regulate,  the  food  of 
man,  and  on  which,  as  far  as  ascertained,  the  nutri- 
ment of  this  material  frame  is  conducted. 

Water  is  not  only  the  medium  by  means  of  which 
most  of  the  operations  which  go  on  in  living  bodies 
are  conducted,  but  it  also  enters  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  these  bodies,  that  it  must  bo  regarded 
as  one  of  the  alimentary  principles,  a  due  sui)ply 
of  which  is  necessary  not  only  for  health,  but  for 
life;  and  this  supply  must  be  constant,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  moisture  which  is  con- 
tinually going  on  from  the  surfaces,  exterior  and  in- 
terior, of  the  living  body. 

The  food  taken  by  man  and  animals,  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  reference  in  its  composition  to  two  distinct 
ends — the  nourishment  or  the  bodily  tissues,  and  the 
maintenance  of  animal  temperature.  Milk  is  the 
only  single  article  of  diet  which  in  itself  contains 
this  essential  combination  in  properly  balanced  pro- 
portion; we  know  that  it  is  capable  not  only  of  sus- 
t-,aining,  but  of  nourishing  in  growth  the  body  of  the 
young  animal,  and  thus  we  have  plainly  set  before 
us,  what  He  who  made  and  sustains  all  things  has 
provided  as  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  crea- 
ture, when  that  creature  is  confined  to  one  means  of 
nourishment  solely.  In  addition  to  water  and  saline 
ingredients,  milk  contains  three  distinct  sets  of  prin- 
ciples :  the  albuminous,  represented  by  the  curd ; 
the  saccharine — in  which  is  included  the  farinaceous 
— represented  by  the  sugar,  and  the  oleaginous,  or 
fatty,  by  the  cream.  Of  these,  the  albuminous  prin- 
ciples and  salts  are  requisite  for  the  building  up  of 
the  frame;  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  for,  so  to 
speak,  supplying  it  with  fuel ;  they  are  what  has 
been  called  "respiratory  food,"  because  they  chiefly 
furnish  materials,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  may 
c.ombine  with  the  oxygen  taken  in  from  the  air  by 
tlie  lungs,  and  burn  as  it  were  within  the  body  by  a 
slow  and  gentle  process.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  princi- 
ples are  solely  devoted  to  purposes  of  fuel ;  they  also 
serve  important  ends  in  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
but  as  they  contain  no  azote  or  nitrogen,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  cannot  afford  proper  nutriment  to  tissues 
of  which  this  element  forms  an  essential  comjjonent ; 
they  cannot,  therefore,  form  muscle,  but  they  can 
form  fat,  which  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  requires 
none.  In  truth,  the  sugar,  starch,  and  probably  the 
fibre  and  gum  of  vegetables,  must  constitute  the 
chief  sources  for  the  formation  of  fat  in  graminivor- 
ous or  vegetable  feeding  animals.  The  albuminous, 
tiie  saccharine,  and  the  oleaginous  principles  must 
CAch  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  substances.  Under  the  head  of  albuminous 
principles  falls  the  caseine,  or  curd  of  milk  ;  albu- 
men, as  we  see  it  in  the  egg  ;  and  fibrine,  as  it  coagu- 
lates from  blood,  or  forms  part  of  animal  muscle. 
These  are  principles  all  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in 
composition,  but  in  different  states  of  vital  organi- 
zation ;  they  are  comj)osed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  contain  ])hosphorus  and  sulphur  in 
small  proportions.  They  are,  therefore,  adapted  to 
afford  due  nourishment  to  such  portions  of  the  living 
animal  body  as  are  similarly  constituted  ;  the  milk 
curd  is  the  only  substance  contained  in  tliat  fluid 
from  which  the  young  animal  can  form  its  blood  and 
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its  muscle  ;  from  the  albumen  of  the  egg  alone  all  the 
tissues  of  the  chick  are  constructed;  and  the  car- 
nivorous animal  subsists  upon  the  muscle— flesh— of 
its  victims;  these  principles  are  therefore  in  them- 
selves capable  of  sustaining  life;  not  so  the  oleagi- 
nous and  the  saccharine,  which  represent,  the  one 
the  fats  and  oils,  and  the  other  the  starch  or  fecula, 
the  sugar,  and  the  gum.  These  being  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  in  sulphur,  and  phosi)horus,  cannot  yield 
them,  and  therefore  an  animal  fed  upon  them  alone, 
will  die  of  starvation— as  regards  certain  essential 
components  of  its  body  at  least.  It  was,  for  long,  a 
paradox,  how  animals  which  lived  on  vegetable  food, 
formed  from  it  the  albuminous  princi])le3  contained 
within  their  bodies,  because  it  was  thought  that  ia 
the  vegetable  kingdom  these  azotized  compounds  did 
not  exist.  Chemistry  of  late  years  has  solved  the 
difficulty,  by  proving  that  vegetables  do  contain  al- 
buminous principles  answering  to  those  found  in 
animal  substances  ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  same  large 
proportion,  but  quite  sufficient  to  afford  all  neces- 
B-ary  nourishment,  even  to  the  muscular  bull  or  the 
gigantic  elephant.  These  principles,  and,  indeed, 
their  own  entire  structure,  plants  elaborate  "  from 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia;  that  is,  from 
the  constituents  of  the  atmos])here,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  of  certain  constituents  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ;"  plants,  tlierefore,  may  truly  be 
said  to  produce  the  blood  of  animals.  Certainly, 
animals  which  live  upon  vegetables  have  to  con- 
sume a  very  much  larger  bulk  of  material  than  ani- 
mals which  live  upon  flesh  ;  but  for  this,  their  habits 
and  the  nature  of  their  digestive  organs  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Creator.  Vegetables,  therefore,  are 
the  original  formers  of  these  albuminous  i)rinciples, 
which  they  present  ready  prepared  to  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  vegetable  eating  animal  ;  the  latter 
have  simply  the  task  of  fitting  them  for  intermix- 
ture with  the  blood,  previous  to  their  becoming 
component  constituents  of  the  animal  body.  In  the 
animal,  however,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  exist 
in  a  much  more  compact  condition  than  in  vegetable 
substances,  and  that  the  flesh-eating  animal  will  re- 
quire to  consume  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  its 
natural  food,  than  the  vegetable  feeder.  Both  classes 
of  animals,  however,  breathe,  that  is,  take  in  oxy- 
gen by  the  lungs,  which,  in  maintaining  their  animal 
temperature,  must^vcombine  with  respiratory  ele- 
ments—carbon  and  hydrogen— these  the  vegetable 
feeder  receives  in  abundance,  in  the  starch,  the  sao- 
charine  ingredients,  the  woody  fibre,  etc.,  which 
make  up  the  mass  of  vegetable  substance ;  sources 
evidently  not  open  to  the  animal  living  on  flesh 
alone.  This,  it  is  true,  will  receive  some  amount  of 
respiratory  food  in  the  fat  of  its  prey  ;  but  it  will 
also  require  to  make  more  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion than  the  vegetable  feeder,  so  that  using  up  its 
muscle  in  so  doing  it  may  obtain  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen— which  are  contained  in  muscular  substances 
as  well  as  in  other  albuminous  principles— for  the 
pur])Oses  of  animal  fuel.  In  accordance  with  this, 
we  find  that  the  carnivorous  animals  expend  much 
more  muscular  force  in  obtaining  their  sustenance — 
in  hunting — than  the  graminivorous  animal. 

What  is  applicable  to  the  food  of  animals  is  also  to 
that  of  man,  as  regards  the  nutrient  jjrincijjles  :  the 
bodies  of  both  stand  upon  the  same  level,  but  man 
has  the  will  and  the  power  to  consume  both  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  either  mixed  or  singly,  as 
may  suit  his  habits.  Existence  upon  animal  flesh 
alone  is  not  common,  but  it  is  practicable  and  prac- 
tised by  tlie  Indians  of  tlio  South  Amoriean  Pampas, 
and  by  many  ])Oople  who  live  by  hunting;  but  all 
these,  like  the  carnivorous  animal,  make  long-con- 
tinued muscular  e.xertion,  without  which,  indeed, 
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under  the  peculiar  diet,  they  could  not  preserve 
health  oi-  life.  Sir  Francis  Head  relates  in  his  Jour- 
ney  over  the  Pampas,  that  whilst  making  immense 
exertions,  he  lived  for  months  together  exclusively 
ou  beef  and  water ;  this  being  the  diet  of  the  ream- 
ers over  these  immense  plains,  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  active  exercise  on  horseback. 
(Conclusion  next  month.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  COOKING. 

Chicken  Sow;;.— Cut  up  two  large  fine  fowls,  as  if 
carving  them  for  table,  and  wash  the  pieces  in  cold 
water.  Take  half  a  dozen  thin  slices  of  cold  ham, 
and  lay  them  in  a  soup-pot,  mixed  among  the  pieces 
of  chicken.  Season  them  with  a  very  little  Cayenne, 
a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace,  but  no 
salt,  as  the  ham  will  make  it  salt  enough.  Add  a 
head  of  celery,  split  and  cut  into  long  bits,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  divided  in  two,  and  rolled  in 
flour.  Pour  on  three  quarts  of  milk.  Set  the  soup- 
pot  over  the  tire,  and  let  it  boil  rather  slowly,  skim- 
ming it  well.  When  it  has  boiled  an  hour,  put  in 
some  small  round  dumplings,  made  of  half  a  pound 
of  flour  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter; 
divide  this  dough  into  equal  portions,  and  roll  them 
in  your  hands  into  little  balls  about  the  size  of  a 
large  hickory-nut.  The  soup  must  boil  till  the  flesh 
of  the  fowls  is  loose  on  the  bones,  but  not  till  it 
drops  off".  Stir  in,  at  the  last,  the  beaten  yelks  of 
four  eggs ;  and  let  the  soup  remain  about  five  min- 
utes longer  over  the  fire.  Then  take  it  up.  Cutoff 
from  the  bones  the  flesh  of  the  fowls,  and  divide  it 
into  niouthfuls.  Cut  up  the  slices  of  ham  in  the 
same  manner.  Mince  the  livers  and  gizzards.  Put 
the  bits  of  fowl  and  ham  in  the  bottom  of  a  large 
tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  upon  it.  This  soup  will 
be  found  excellent,  and  may  be  made  of  large  old 
fowls,  that  cannot  be  cooked  in  any  other  way.  If 
they  are  so  old  that  when  the  soup  is  finished  they 
still  continue  tough,  remove  them  entirely,  and  do 
not  serve  them  up  in  it.  Similar  soup  may  be  made 
of  a  large  old  turkey. 

Stewed  Rock-Fish.— Tsikc  a  largo  rock-fish,  and  cut 
it  in  slices  near  an  inch  thick.  Sprinkle  it  very 
slightly  with  salt,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour. 
Slice  very  thin  a  dozen  large  onions.  Put  them  into 
a  stewpan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
cut  into  bits.  Set  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir 
them  continually  till  they  are  quite  soft,  taking  care 
not  to  let  them  become  brown.  Then  put  in  the 
sliced  fish  in  layers ;  seasoning  each  layer  with  a 
mixture  of  white  ground  ginger,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg;  add  some  chopped  parsley,  and 
some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Pour  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and,  if  you  choose,  a  small  wineglassful  of 
vinegar  (tarragon*  vinegar  will  be  best).  Set  it  over 
a  good  fire  and  let  it  cook  about  an  hour.  When 
done,  take  out  the  fish  carefully,  to  avoid  breaking 
the  slices.  Lay  it  in  a  deep  dish  that  has  been  made 
hot,  and  cover  it  immediately.  Have  ready  the 
beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  them  into  the  gravy. 
Give  it  one  boil  up  ;  and  then  either  pour  it  over  the 
fish,  or  serve  it  up  in  a  sauce-boat.  Halibut,  fresh 
cod,  or  any  other  large  fish  may  be  stewed  in  this 
manner. 

French  Stewed  Oysters. — Take  a  hundred  large  fine 
oysters.  Set  them  over  the  fire  in  their  own  liquor 
(skimming  them  well),  and  when  they  begin  to  sim- 
mer take  them  out  with  a  perforated  ladle,  and  throw 

*  To  make  this  vinegar— half  fill  a  bottle  with 
tarragon  leaves,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  best  cider 
vinegar.  Cork  it  tightlj%  and  do  not  remove  the 
tarragon,  but  let  it  remain  always  at  the  bottom. 
The  flavor  is  very  fine. 


them  directly  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  plump 
them.  When  they  are  quite  cold,  place  them  in  a 
sieve,  and  drain  them  well.  Having  saved  their 
liquor,  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
divided  into  four  pieces  (each  piece  rolled  in  flour), 
a  dozen  blades  of  mace,  a  powdered  nutmeg,  and  a 
small  saltspoonful  of  Cayenne.  Set  this  mixture 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  the  butter  and  flour  are 
well  mixed  all  through.  Then  put  in  the  oysters, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  come  to  a  boil,  take  off  the 
saucepan,  and  stir  in  immediately  the  beaten  yelks 
of  three  eggs.    Serve  them  up  hot. 

Italian  Chicken  Salad.  —  Make  a  dressing  in  the 
proportion  of  the  yelks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs, 
mashed  or  pounded  fine  ;  a  saltspoonful  of  salt ;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  mustard,  and  of  Cayenne  ;  and 
a  saltspoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar  ;  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salad-oil,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar  (tarragon  vinegar  will  be  best).  Simmer 
this  dressing  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  come  to 
a  boil.  Stir  it  all  the  time.  Take  a  sufficiency  of 
the  white  meat  of  cold  fowls,  and  pull  or  cut  it  into 
flakes.  Pile  it  in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  and  pour  the 
salad  dressing  over  it.  Have  ready  two  fine  fresh 
lettuces  that  have  been  laid  in  cold  water.  Strip  off" 
the  ouside  leaves;  cut  up  the  best  part  of  the  let- 
tuces, and  arrange  it  evenly  in  a  ridge,  or  circular 
heap  all  round  the  pile  of  chicken  in  the  centre.  On 
the  top  of  the  ridge  of  lettuce,  place  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  cut  into  rings  and  laid  round  so  as  to  form 
a  chain.  Of  course  a  portion  of  the  lettuce  is  to  be 
helped  with  the  chicken. 

Stewed  Calf's  Head. — Take  a  fine  large  calf's  head  ; 
empty  it ;  wash  it  clean,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  quit^e 
tender,  in  just  water  enough  to  cover  it.  Then  care- 
fully take  out  the  bones,  without  spoiling  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  head.  Season  it  with  a  little  salt 
and  Cayenne,  and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Pour  over  it 
the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  adding  a  gill 
of  vinegar,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  capers,  or  of 
green  nasturtian-seeds,  that  have  been  pickled.  Let 
it  stew  very  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Have  ready 
some  forcemeat  balls  made  of  minced  veal-suet, 
grated  bread-crums,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  shred 
sweet  marjoram— adding  beaten  yelk  of  egg  to  bind 
the  other  ingredients  together.  Put  in  the  force- 
meat balls,  and  stew  it  slowly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  adding  some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  to 
enrich  the  gravy.    Send  it  to  table  hot. 

Lamb  Chops. — Fry  them  a  light  brown  in  butter, 
then  add  a  little  water,  flour,  salt,  and  a  dust  of  pep- 
per, to  the  gravy ;  let  it  brown,  and  pour  it  over  the 
chops. 

Mutton  Kidneys  Broiled.— Skin  and  split  without 
parting  asunder;  skewer  them  through  the  outer 
edge  and  keep  them  flat;  lay  the  opened  sides  first 
to  the  fire,  which  should  be  clear  and  brisk ;  in  ten 
minutes  turn  them  ;  sprinkle  with  salt  and  Cayenne, 
and  when  done,  which  will  be  in  three  minutes  after- 
wards, take  them  from  the  fire,  put  a  piece  of  butter 
inside  them,  squeeze  some  lemon-juice  over  them, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 


CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  ETC. 

German  Hard  Chocolate  Cakes.— Grate  and  sift  half 
a  pound  of  chocolate.  Beat  the  yelks  of  two  eggs, 
and  add  the  chocolate  gradually  ;  add  the  whites  of 
six  eggs,  beaten  to  snow,  to  the  yelks  and  chocolate  ; 
beat  well,  and  if  not  sweet  enough  add  sugar.  If 
the  chocolate  is  good,  they  will  be  suflaciently  sweet. 
Take  off  small  bits  with  a  teaspoon,  and  bake  on 
buttered  paper. 

Soft  Chocolate  Cake.— One  pound  of  sugar,  twenty 
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eggs  beat  half  an  hour  without  separating,  half  a 
pound  of  grated  chocolate  added  gradually  to  the 
egg  and  sugar,  with  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
starch  flour;  the  whole  beaten  half  an  hour.  But- 
ter the  forms,  and  sprinkle  them  with  pulverized 
crackers,  and  turn  in  the  mixture. 

Vanities.— T?i\i.e  two  eggs,  beat  without  separating 
as  light  as  possible;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
wet  up  as  much  flour  as  will  roll ;  they  sliould  be 
pretty  stiff.  Take  small  bits  of  the  dough,  not 
larger  than  a  teaspoon  bowl,  roll  them  in  the  hand 
until  quite  round,  dredge  the  moulding-board  with 
flour,  and  roll  as  thin  as  possible.  Fry  in  sweet 
lard  that  has  not  been  used  to  fry  in  before. 

Cream  Drop  Cake. — A  half  pint  of  rich  cream,  and 
a  half  pint  of  egg^  beat  the  yelks  and  whites  sepa- 
rately ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  as  much  flour 
as  can  be  beat  in  with  a  spoon  ;  it  should  be  just 
thick  enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon;  butter  pans, 
and  drop  the  cake  on  it ;  let  it  bake  hard.  If  the 
cream  is  sour,  add  soda. 

American  Raised  Waffles. — One  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
one  heaping  tcacupful  of  butter,  three  eggs,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  thick  brewer's  yeast,  one  quart  of  flour, 
and  another  tcacupful  of  sweet  milk,  in  which  is 
dissolved  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Let  it 
rise  until  very  light,  then  bake  as  other  waffles. 
Serve  hot  with  butter  and  sugar. 

Cream  Griddle  Cakes. — One  quart  of  sour  cream, 
four  beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  of 
soda,  and  one  pint  of  flour  ;  mix  the  soda  in  half  the 
flour,  and  stir  it  in  last ;  bake  as  soon  as  mixed,  and 
serve  immediately;  add  more  flour  if  not  thick 
enough  to  suit. 

Lemon  Macaroons. — Rub  off  the  rind  from  a  large 
fine  lemon  on  lumps  of  loaf-sugar;  roll  the  sugar, 
and  add  enough  of  powdered  loaf-sugar  to  make  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  Then  strain  the  lemon-juice 
through  a  strainer.  Beat  light  four  eggs,  stir  the 
sugar  in  the  eggs,  and  beat  well.  Then  add  the 
lemon-juice  and  three  large  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour;  mix  the  whole  thoroughly.  It  must  be 
thick  enough  to  form  into  balls ;  if  not,  add  flour 
until  it  will.  Moisten  your  hands  with  cold  water, 
and  form  the  paste  into  balls  the  size  of  a  plum  ;  lay 
them  on  buttered  papers,  and  bake  without  brown- 
ing. You  will  be  obliged  to  try  one  to  see  if  it  is 
done.  As  soon  as  done,  remove  them  from  the  paper 
v/ith  a  knife. 

Sugar  Kisses  to  Make  Quickly. — Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  stiff,  flavor  with  vanilla ;  lay  sheets  of 
white  paper  on  a  board,  beat  gradually  one  pound  of 
powered  loaf-sugar  in  the  egg,  and  drop  them  in 
small  half  egg-shaped  piles  on  the  paper,  dry  them 
in  a  moderate  oven  without  browning ;  lay  the 
boards  that  it  may  not  scorch  ;  pine  boards  will  not 
do.  When  stiff,  take  them  up  with  a  knife,  and  lay 
the  two  together,  making  them  egg-shaped. 

Apple  Pudding. — Take  six  tart  apples,  pippins  or 
greenings  are  the  best ;  steam  them  without  peeling, 
after  washing  them  quite  clean  ;  strain  them  through 
a  sieve.  Add  six  spoonfuls  of  melted  butter  and  the 
same  of  sugar,  six  eggs,  half  a  wineglassful  of 
brandy,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Line  a  pudding 
dish  with  puff-paste,  and  bake  it.  Serve  hot  or  cold 
with  sweet  cream  without  sugar. 

Apple  Roll.— Make  a  paste  with  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  one  of  flour,  mixed  with  water, 
not  very  stiff.  Peel  and  slice  rather  thick  tart 
apples,  roll  the  paste  very  thin,  or  as  thin  as  the 
bottom  crust  of  a  pie,  spread  the  apples  on  the 
crust  so  as  to  cover  it,  dredge  on  a  little  flour,  and 
roll  it  as  tight  as  possible.    Cut  the  ends  even,  and 


put  it  in  the  steamer,  or  wrap  it  in  thick  cloth,  and 
boil  it.  It  will  take  one  hour  steady  cooking. 
Serve  with  butter  and  sugar;  cut  it  in  thiu  sliccB 
from  the  end  when  serving. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

To  Clean  Marble.— Ruh  first  with  soda  and  soft- 
soap,  then  wash  as  usual  with  water. 

To  Clean  Window  and  Looking-Glass.— Aitcr  having 
washed  and  rinsed  your  glass  as  usual,  dry  it  some 
with  a  cloth,  then  take'soft  news  or  tissue  paper, 
and  rub  until  jierfectly  elear. 

Buttermilk  Pudding. — Two  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted 
in  two  cups  of  flour,  three  cups  of  buttermilk  ;  stir 
the  flour  in  lightly.  Grease  your  tin,  and  bake  one 
hour.     It  can  be  turned  out. 

Sauce  for  the  above  Pudding. — One  cup  of  butter, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  yelk  of  one  egg  ;  beat  together  ; 
stir  in  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  and  when  ready  for  use,  flavor  to  taste. 

Railroad  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
large  spoonful  of  butter;  beat  together:  stir  in 
lightly  one  cuj)  of  flour,  a  little  yeast  powder,  or 
soda  sifted  in  flour.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This  i3 
a  fine  dessert  with  the  above  sauce.  M.  E.  C. 

Graham  Bread. — Three  pints  of  warm  water,  ono 
cup  of  Indian  meal,  one  of  wheat  flour,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  or  one  cup  of  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water,  one  cup  of  yeast.  Mix  the  above, 
and  stir  in  enough  unbolted  wheat  flour  (Graham)  to 
make  as  stiff'  as  you  can;  work  with  a  spoon.  If 
you  wish  to  make  it  into  loaves,  put  in  enough  to 
mould  it.  If  made  with  home-brewed  yeast,  put  to 
rise  over  night.  If  with  brewer's  yeast,  make  it  in 
the  morning,  and  bake  when  light  in  loaves  the 
ordinary  size.     Bake  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Roll  Jelly  Cake. — Take  three  eggs  beaten  tho- 
roughly, one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour ;  stir  them 
well  together ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  cf 
tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  The  latter 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  or  put  the 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  in  the  flour.  Bake  in  two 
pie  tins  as  evenly  and  quickly  as  possible,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  bake  too  hard  around  the 
edges.  A  sheet  of  writing  paper  laid  over  the  top 
will  often  prevent  its  burning  too  much.  Have 
ready  a  clean  towel  or  cloth,  and  when  the  cake  is 
done,  slip  it  out,  bottom  side  up,  on  the  cloth;  then 
spread  the  uppermost  side  quite  thickly  with  jelly, 
commencing  at  the  end.  Roll  it  so  that  it  will  be  a 
round  compact  roll,  or  it  maybe  made  in  round  tins, 
and  not  rolled.  E.  C.  P. 

Receipt  for  Pickle.— Scald  the  pickle  in  brine  every 
three  days  for  two  weeks,  then  soak  out  the  brine  in 
fresh  water  ;  wipe  them  dry  and  put  them  in  a  liquid 
composed  of  two  gallons  of  vinegar,  four  ounces  of 
black  pepper,  four  of  ginger,  two  of  turmeric,  two  of 
cloves,  two  of  allspice,  two  of  mace,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  celery-seed,  one  pint  of  mustard-seed,  one 
large  handful  of  horseradish,  one  of  garlic,  three 
lemons,  sliced,  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
The  spices  should  be  beaten.  Pickle  made  by  the 
above  receipt  took  the  premium  at  one  of  the  Rich- 
mond fairs.  S. 

Horseradish  Vinegar.— Onc-qnarier  of  a  pound  of 
scraped  horseradish,  one  ounce  of  minced  garlic,  one 
drachm  of  Cayenne,  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Put  all 
the  ingredients  into  a  bottle,  which  shake  well  every 
day  for  a  fortnight.  Wlien  it  is  thoroughly  steejied, 
strain  and  bottle,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  imme- 
diately. This  will  be  found  an  agreeable  relish  to 
cold  beef,  etc.  M.  E 
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Vi  tors'  €a.Hi. 


LADIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Thk  State  of  Kansas  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  open  its  Agricultural  College  to  young  ladies 
as  students,  and  to  appoint  a  lady  to  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessorshii)s.  Other  States,  we  believe,  have  followed 
or  are  preparing  to  follow  the  example,  but  to  Kan- 
sas belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  do  an  act 
which  is  not  the  less  honorable  because  it  is  merely 
a  deed  of  justice.  AVe  know  that  it  often  requires 
more  courage  to  be  just  than  to  be  liberal. 

"When  Congress  gave  its  magniticeut  donation  of 
public  lands  to  the  States  for  the  establishment  of 
Agricultural  Colleges,  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing tliat  the  benefits  of  these  colleges  were  designed 
for  men  alone,  though  in  some  of  the  States  this 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Did  Congress 
intend  that  our  farmers  should  be  educated  for  their 
calling,  and  their  wives  left  in  ignorance?  Let  any 
one  Avho  supposes  this  consider  for  a  moment  how 
large  a  part  of  the  success  of  a  farm  depends  on  the 
exertion  of  feminine  minds  and  hands.  Take  the 
important  department  of  the  dairy.  AVe  do  not 
know,  and  probably  no  one  pretends  to  know  very 
accurately,  how  many  millions  of  dollars  would  re- 
present t'he  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  produced 
every  year  in  our  country.  But  we  may  assert — 
what  every  dealer  in  those  articles  will  certainly 
confirm— that  the  value  of  these  products  brought 
to  market  would  be  immensely  increased  if  the  pro- 
ducers were  better  instructed  in  their  duties.  Every 
year,  too,  as  our  cities  and  towns  grow,  the  demand 
for  dairy  produce  of  the  best  description  increases 
faster  than  the  country  can  supply  it.  Then  there 
is  the  rearing  of  poultry,  which  is  also  usually  in 
the  charge  of  women,  and  is  growing  in  importance 
in  the  same  way. 

But  our  farmers'  wives  have  duties  of  a  much 
higher  cast  imposed  on  them  by  their  position.  They 
must  practise  medicine  and  surgery,  whether  they 
will  or  not.  The  husband,  or  son,  or  laboring  man, 
meets  with  one  of  those  accidents  which  so  often  be- 
fall men  in  their  work  ;  or  a  stroke  of  disease  falls 
upon  him.  The  physician  is  many  miles  away.  The 
housewife  must  bind  the  wound,  or  administer  the 
proper  medicines  and  other  appliances  which  the 
case  requires.  Indeed,  the  farmer's  wife  must  often 
be  in  her  household  all  that  the  Lady  of  the  Manor 
ivas  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  frequently  with  much 
less  training  for  the  office. 

There  is  another  department  of  the  highest  import- 
ance which  belongs  wholly  to  woman's  province.  It 
id  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  If  we  are 
to  be  a  vigorous  and  enduring  race,  we  must  have 
both  well  selected  food  and  good  cookery.  Cookery, 
as  every  one  now  understands,  is  a  science.  It  is  in 
fact  a  branch  of  chemistry.  No  doubt,  a  person  may 
be  a  good  cook,  as  another  may  be  a  good  farmer, 
without  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles.  But 
it  is  now  well  understood  tliat  those  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  any  work  who  not  only  know  how  to  do 
it,  but  the  reason  why  it  is  so  done.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  very  principle  on  which  our  agricultural  colleges 
are  founded.  If  this  ])rinciple  is  correct,  tliere  is 
every  reason  why  young  women  should  be  admitted 
j.ito  these  colleges,  and  why  profe3Sorshi])S  of  do- 
mestic economy  and  of  medicine  should  be  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
educated  ladies  well  qualified  to  fill  these  appoint- 


ments. Their  pupils  in  turn  will  be  prepared  to 
instruct  others;  and  thus  each  college  will  become, 
as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  source  of  light  and  im- 
provement to  the  whole  State. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  the  authorities  who  have 
the  control  of  this  great  endowment  in  the  diflTerent 
States,  and  ask  them  to  take  this  subject  into  serious 
consideration.  Is  it  just,  and  is  it  for  the  public 
good,  that  one-half  of  the  community  should  be  shut 
out  from  the  benefits  of  this  grant  ]  Have  the  women 
of  our  republic  no  right  in  the  lands  of  the  republic? 
Shall  we  rear  up  a  race  of  scientific  men  and  ignorant 
women  1  Let  our  lawyers  and  statesmen  consider 
these  questions  in  the  light  of  conscience  and  with 
the  impulse  of  patriotism,  and  we  can  have  no  doubt 
of  their  decision. 


FASHIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCES, 

(extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  editress.) 
***  ***  *** 

"A  MAGAZINE  of  aids  to  feminine  character  com- 
preliends  a  great  deal.  For  the  term  '  a  fine  woman' 
implies  not  merely  grace  of  external  observance,  but 
inward  warmth  and  growth.  It  does  not  sufHce, 
then,  that  a  young  lady  be  taught  all  the  newest 
methods  of  embroidery,  all  the  latest  fluctuations  of 
fashion,  or  even  how  to  make,  in  these  dear  days, 
one  dollar  serve  the  purpose  of  two  by  skilful  hand- 
ling. Though  these  are  good  and  useful  things  to 
know,  if  not  for  one's  self,  for  another.  The  absence 
of  caste  in  our  country  and  of  sumptuary  laws  or 
rules,  while  causing  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  slight  observer,  gives,  doubtless,  a  general  air  of 
prosperity  and  taste  in  external  decoration,  which 
might  well  have  prompted  the  foreigner's  inquiry : 
'  Where  are  your  poor  people?'  And  as  the  Lady's 
Book  penetrates  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  sands,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  homogeneousness  greater  even  than  that  pro- 
duced by  speaking  the  same  language  should  be  the 
result.  Two  ladies  from  opposite  jjoles  meeting  each 
other  on  the  plaza  or  boulevard  of  the  city,  recognize 
Avith  lightning-like  quickness  the  true  fashionable 
height  of  the  hat,  the  length  of  the  plume,  and  the 
dress,  with  or  without  trail,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Lace  may  be  imitated,  silks  may  be  adulterated,  but 
the  general  air  which  comes  of  familiarity  with  all 
the  best  modes,  and  which  makes  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance what  the  French  call  comme  il  faut,  can 
only  be  gained  by  education. 

"All  these  graces  and  refinements  are  certainly 
only  the  bloom  on  the  plum,  the  down  on  the  i)each, 
the  hue  on  the  flower;  yet  who  would  be  without 
them?  Granted  then  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
externals,  they  have  an  absolute  value,  and  should 
be  cultivated  in  their  proportion,  as  a  rose-hue  deep- 
ens and  heightens  the  delight  with  which  we  inhale 
its  fragrance. 

'•  These  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me  on  turning 
over  the  many-leaved  directions  in  your  valuable 
magazine  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  play.  I  have 
pictured  to  myself  scenes  which  indeed  I  have  often 
literally  witnessed,  where  your  magazine  was  almost 
the  only  link  between  a  secluded  life,  without  grace 
or  variety,  and  the  distant  world  which  seomod  full 
of  visions  of  brightness  and  beauty.  As  the  maga- 
zine makes  its  ajjpearanco,  the  young  i)eoi)le  in  the 
family  all  spring  at  once  to  grasj)  it,  with  a  welcoui- 
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ing  gladness  which  I  am  certain  would  give  you  sin- 
cere joy  to  witness.  The  Jove  tale  is  conned,  the 
newest  shapes  meditated  on,  the  last  receipt  tried, 
and  the  drawings  copied.  It  is  a  refreshment  in  a 
weary  land  which  can  hardly  be  overstated,  to  be 
brought  thus  into  frequent  contact  with  the  live, 
stirring  world  of  thought  and  action.  Nature  cloys 
a  little,  for  the  trees  never  whisper  of  new  bonnets, 
nor  do  brooks  babble  of  Parisian  modes.  Yet,  the 
modes  must  be  attended  to,  or  how  else  is  a  young 
lady  to  comfort  herself  in  a  possible  future  in  Wash- 
ington, or  even  as  lady  of  a  foreign  minister]  As 
there  is  no  height  to  which  manly  talent  may  not 
attain  in  our  happy  country,  so  should  womanly  ele- 
gance and  culture  be  ready  for  adaptation  to  any 
high  places  that  may  be  allotted  by  the  possible 
Fates.  We  are  proud  of  the  simple  dignity  and 
high-bred  grace  of  our  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  at  the 
English  court ;  how  much  more  elegant  she  was  than 
the  good  dowdy  Queen  Charlotte  herself.  But  in 
her  memoirs  we  see  how  such  manners  were  natu- 
rally evolved  from  an  upright  and  observant  mind, 
a  kindly  heart  and  thoughtful  intellectual  habits. 
These  made  the  country-bred  girl  a  fit  companion  for 
princes,  and,  what  was  more  important,  for  her  own 
superior  and  admirable  husband. 

"  When  I  see  in  the  Lady's  Book  such  models  of 
feminine  character  always  held  up,  and  think  of  the 
wondrous  influence  of  these  ideas  thoroughly  dis- 
seminated and  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  women,  I 
feel  that  you  are  doing  daily  a  great  and  good  work, 
and  that  we  ought  'never  to  des^iair  of  the  republic' 
while  such  a  source  of  right  thinking  remains." 


LITERARY  FORGERSES  AND  THEFTS. 

The  literary  world  of  Paris  has  lately  had  an  as- 
tonishing sensation  in  the  discovery  of  literary 
forgeries  which  exceed  all  of  the  kind  on  record.  P.I. 
Chasles,  the  mathematician,  had  a  passion  for  auto- 
graphs, and  from  18G1  had  been  supplied  by  an  Italian 
with  extraordinary  collections  of  autographic  let- 
ters and  documents.  These  M.  Chasles  purchased, 
paying  the  sum  of  $30,000  in  gold  to  the  man  of  mys- 
tery who  supplied  these  treasures  of  antiquity.  M. 
Chasles  had,  as  he  fancied,  in  his  collection  notes  of 
Julius  Cccsar  and  of  Charlemagne,  letters  of  Coper- 
nicus, of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of  Shaks- 
jieare,  and  authentic  documents  of  some  kind  from 
tlie  most  distinguished  men  and  women  who  had 
lived  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
Included  in  this  list  were  letters  of  the  apostles. 
The  bubble  burst  last  summer.  The  forger,  whose 
name  was  Irene  Lucas,  was  arrested,  and  the  ex- 
posure was  complete.  All  these  varied  pnpers  or 
autograi)hs,  comprising  more  "than  20,000  pieces, 
were,  as  he  declared,  fabricated  by  himself. 

The  great  literary  forgery  is  a  phenomenon  that 
will  seldom  occur;  the  petty  larcenies  are  the  parts 
that  trouble  us.  We  lately  had  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
that  deserves  exposure.  A  person,  whom  we  do  not 
know,  sent  us  a  poem  for  the  Lady's  Book,  It  was 
worth  publishing,  and,  as  it  bore  the  writer's  name, 
Lev/is  Morrison,  with  a  request  to  have  it  returned 
if  rejected,  Ave  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  it  a  stolen 
article.  It  appeared  in  the  Lady's  Book,  June, 
iSG9.  "The  Last  Tear  I  Shed,"  by  Lewis  Morrison, 
a  tender  little  poem  that  must  have  moved  many  a 
motrfer's  heart.  We  have  learned  that  it  was  stolen 
from  a  volume,  "The  Faded  Flowers,"  by  Robert 
.Tosselyn,  published  twenty  years  ago  in  I^oston. 
Mr,  Josselyn  has  sent  us  the  poem  in  question,  as 
he  wrote  it,  containing  one  stanza  which  tlie  im- 
poster  omitted.  We  shall  republish  it  in  June  next, 
as  we  are  .sure  our  readers  will  prize  the  finished 


poem.  Now,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  \. 
poem  written  expressly  for  the  Lady's  Book  since 
the  discovery  of  the  larceny.  It  is  a  gratification  to 
us  that  wc  have  thus  opportunity  of  placing  the  name 
of  this  true  American  poet  among  our  contributors. 


SONG, 

BY   ROBKRT   JOSSELYN, 

Shk  was  sweet  and  as  pure  as  the  dewdrop  that  lies 

On  the  rose  in  a  morning  of  spring, 
And  her  voice,  and  her  smile,  and  her  soft  loving 
eyes 
To  "my  heart  and  my  memory  cling; 
Through  the  mist  and  the  chill  of  the  gathering 
years, 
Which  are  shrouding  my  spirit  in  gloom. 
And  the  all,  my  lone  pathway  that  brightens  and 
cheers. 
Is  the  light  that  yet  shines  from  her  tomb. 

She  was  gentle  and  kind  and  obliging  to  all, 

And  her  beauty  and  grace  had  no  prer; 
With  a  passionate  glow  of  my  heart  I  recall 

Every  charm  to  my  memory  dear. 
But  the  flowers  that  are  fairest  are  soonest  to  fade, 

And  she  left  for  the  region  above. 
Where    her  beauty  and    goodness    immortal  were 
made. 

And  she  lives  still  an  angel  of  love. 

They  may  sneer,  who  are  cold  and  as  senseless  as 
clay. 

At  a  love  which  is  fervent  and  true, 
Which  can  live  through  all  trial,  and  knows  no  decay 

With  a  heaven  hereafter  in  view  ; 
Where  the  loved  ones,  long  ])arted,  united  shall  be, 

With  a  joy  which  this  earth  cannot  know. 
And  I  long,  like  a  captive  who  sighs  to  be  free, 

To  that  blessed  reunion  to  go. 


THE  MARRIAGE  RELATION, 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  October,  we  find  an 
able  article  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  as  asserted  in 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Mill,  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
—all  we  have  room  for  ;  the  whole  should  be  read  by 
those  who  take  interest  in  the  subject.  The  hypothe- 
sis of  Mr.  Mill  is  that  the  married  pair  are  separate 
persons,  equal  in  rights, 

"'They  are  one  person  in  law.'  This  Mr.  Mill 
asserts  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 

********* 

"And  we  assert  that  this  faulty  law  has  yet,  amid 
all  its  offensive  and  tyrannical  enactments,  caught 
sight  of  the  principle  in  which  lie  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  question,  and  which  Mr.  Mill  ignores.  It  i<, 
that  the  man  and  the  woman  united  in  the  first  of  all 
primitive  bonds,  the  union  upon  which  the  world 
and  the  race  depend,  are  one  person.  We  say  it  not 
sentimentally  or  poetically,  but  with  the  profound- 
est  sense  or  reality  and  seriousness.  If  they  wore 
two,  the  matter  would  be  easy.  It  would  be  but  to 
establish  the  balance  by  law,  as  Mr.  Mill  suggests, 
and  to  keep  it  even;  a  business  requiring  the  watch- 
fulness of  Argus,  yet  j)robably  manageable  by  dint 
of  pain  and  trouble.  The  pecrct  of  all  that  is  hard, 
and  dangerous,  and  bewildering  in  the  matter  in 
simply  the  fact  that  in  very  truth  the  two  are  one. 
********         * 

"  We  repeat :  if  they  are  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  being.«,  with  no  differences  except  those  which 
are  physical,  then  we  allow  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  that  women  are  the  natural  inferiors  of 
men.  Equality  must  embrace  the  wliole  being;  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  belonging  only  to  a  i)art  of  it. 
And  woman  is  confessedly  and  unmistakably  man's 
inferior  in  one  part  of  her  being;  therefore,  unless 
she  is  as  unmistakably  his  sui)erior  in  another,  she 
can  have  no  claim  to  consider  herself  his  equal. 
********* 

"  But  let  us  turn  for  one  moment  to  the  other 
view  of  the  question.  It  is,  that  a  woman  is  a  wo- 
man, and  not  a  lesser  edition  of  man.  The  competi- 
tion, in  which  we  are  forever  laboring  to  involve 
them,  has  no  existence  in  nature.  They  are  not 
rivals  nor  antagonists;  tliey  are  two  halves  of  a 
comi)lete  being.  Tlie  offices  they  hold  in  this  workl 
are  essentially  dift'erent.      There    is  scarcely    auy 
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ii:itiir;il  standing  grounti,  wliich  wo  can  realize,  on 
which  these  two  creatures  appear  as  rivals.  Tlie 
verj'  thought  is  preposterous.  Shall  the  woman 
challenge  the  man  to  a  trial  of  strength?  Shall  the 
man  pit  himself  against  the  woman  for  delicacy  of 
eye  and  taste]  Shall  she  i)lough  the  heavy  fields 
with  him,  wading  through  the  new  turned  mould  ;  or, 
shall  he  watch  the  children  with  her,  patient  through 
the  weary  vigil  1  An  exchange  of  j)lace  and  toil,  the 
man  taking  the  indoor  Avork,  and  the  woman  the 
outdoor,  in  order  to  prove  the  futility  of  their  mu- 
tual discontent,  was  a  favorite  subject  with  the  old 
ballad-m\kers,  and  the  witty  minstrel  is  generally 
very  great  on  the  domestic  confusion  that  follows, 
and  gives  tlie  wife  the  best  of  it.  But  the  fact  is 
that  such  rivalry  can  be  nothing  but  a  jest.  The 
two  are  not  rivals— they  are  not  alike.  They  are 
different  creatures — they  are  one," 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Women  Clerks  at  Washington. — The  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  States,  Hon.  F.  E,  Spinner,  has 
paid  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  young  women  cm- 
ployed  as  clerks  in  his  department  which  does  honor 
to  his  own  noble  manliness  as  well  as  to  their  abili- 
ties and  faithfulness  in  duty.  We  can  only  give  an 
extract,  but  hope  to  find  opportunity  of  returning  to 
the  subject.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  designating 
these  employes  as  men  and  women  : — 

"  The  women,  many  of  whom  are  now  employed  in 
this  office  in  the  handling  of  money  have,  by  long 
practice  and  close  application,  become  experts,  and 
do  as  good,  and  in  many  cases  better,  official  service 
than  men  clerks  who  receive  double  their  compensa- 
tion. 

"All  the  coupons,  and  all  mutilated  United  States 
notes  and  fractional  currency,  are  assorted,  counted, 
and  prepared  for  destruction  by  women  clerks. 

"  This  requires  great  care  and  patient  labor,  and 
subjects  these  clerks  to  great  responsibilities  and 
risks,  and  not  unfrequently  to  pecuniary  losses. 

"It  frequently  happens  that  a  lady  engaged  in  the 
counting  of  money  loses  more  than  half  her  month's 
salary  by  reason  of  having  lost  money,  or  having 
overlooked  and  passed  over  counterfeit  notes.  No 
one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  business  ope- 
rations of  this  office,  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  many 
Avomen  clerks,  receiving  onlj''  nine  hundred  dollars 
])er  annum,  can  do,  and  do  do,  more  work  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  and  do  it  better,  too,  than  any  clerk  in 
the  department,  receiving  double  their  salary,  possi- 
bly can.  On  coupons  the  experiment  has  lately  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  tested.  It  was  found  that  the 
work  done  by  Avomen  was  done  much  better,  and 
more  was  done  in  a  given  time,  than  had  been  done 
by  the  men  clerks  Avho  receive  the  larger  salaries. 
In  order  to  test  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  clerks,  on  this  kind  of  AVork,  more  thoroughly,  the 
Avomen  clerks  Avere  required  to  review  and  recount 
the  Avork  of  the  men  clerks  ;  and  it  Avas  found  that 
they  not  only  corrected  errors  in  the  count,  but  that 
they  detected  counterfeits  that  had  not  before  been 
discovered  or  known  to  any  ])erson  connected  Avith 
the  Treasury  Department  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
and  that  had  been  overlooked  by  the  men  clerks  in 
the  offices  where  they  Avere  originally  received,  and 
by  those  in  this  office,  Avho  had  counted  them.  But 
for  the  timely  discovery  of  these  counterfeit  coupons, 
the  Government  would  have  suiFered  great  loss." 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  introduction  of  wo- 
man's help  into  the  Treasury  Department  has  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  titles  of  those  Avho  hold 
clerkshii)3.  The  awkward  prefix  of  the  animal  term, 
male  ixnd  female  does  not  accurately  indicate  the  dis- 
similarity, which  as  man  and  woman  pertains  to 
humanity.  We  need  a  Avider  scope  of  feminine  ter- 
minations in  order  to  express  the  offices  of  Avomen, 
as  they  enlarge  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  We  shall 
refer  to  this  in  another  paper ;  now  Ave  have  ven- 
tured to  substitute  man  clerk  and  woman  clerk,  in- 
stead of  male  and  female.  The  last  are  longer  by 
one  letter  each,  and  neither  definite  nor  dignified. 

Domestic  Sciknck.  —  Pi-ofcssor  Blot  has  lately 
repeated  his  valuable  lecture  on  the  art  of  cooking. 


That  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  Avho  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  his  sensible  discourses,  gained 
much  useful  information  is  certain;  but  ignorant 
domestics  may  fail  to  carry  out  the  orders  Avhich 
they  cannot  comprehend.  The  Avomen  and  girlg 
employed  in  American  households  need  an  oppor- 
tunity for  special  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  duties. 

School  of  training  for  household  work.  Such  a 
school  is  needed  in  every  American  city.  Why 
cannot  Philadelphia  lead  in  this  great  domestic  phi- 
lanthropy? Good  cooks  are  being  Avantcd  all  over 
our  country.  Cookery  Avould  be  the  most  important 
department.  A  restaurant  might  be  connected  Avith 
this  cooking  school,  Avhere  ladies,  who  come  from 
the  populous  environs  of  this  great  city  to  pass  a 
day,  might  ahvays  find  refreshment.  If  this  restau- 
rant Avere  Avisely  managed,  it  might  furnish  dinners 
for  families.  The  advantages  of  a  judicious  system, 
such  as  Professor  Blot  teaches,  would  soon  enable 
such  an  establishment  to  become  popular  and  profit- 
able, and  thus  aid  in  supj)orting  other  branches  of 
instruction,  such  as  that  of  chamber-maid,  Avaitress, 
nurse,  etc.  A  laundry  Avould  also  be  profitable,  and 
an  intelligence  office  necessary.  In  short,  such  a 
"Training  School"  is  the  great  Avant  of  Philadel- 
phia. If  the  hundreds  of  ladies,  Avho  heard  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Blot,  Avould  'interest  themselves 
in  this  plan,  it  Avould  be  sure  to  succeed. 


Chestnut  Street  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 
— Parents  desiring  a  thoroughly  good  school  for  their 
daughters  Avill  find  this,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye,  one  of  the  best  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and 
the  system  exceedingly  good. 

"  Physical  education  receives  special  attention. 
Thorough  ventilation,  calisthenics,  a  Avalk  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  are  among  daily  school 
duties.  To  these  may  be  added  lessons  in  riding, 
swimming,  and  dancing.  The  natatorium  and  les- 
sons in  calisthenics  are  under  the  personal  and  con- 
stant care  of  a  physician,  Avho  regulates  the  kind 
and  degree  of  exercise  Avith  direct  reference  to  the 
health  of  the  individual  pupil." 

Littell's  Living  Age,  September— December, 
1869. — We  are  compelled,  in  our  notices  of  this  excel- 
lent Aveekly,  to  condense  many  numbers  into  a  fcAV 
lines  of  comment ;  but  every  neAV  Living  Age  Avould 
give  us  abundant  opportunity  for  appreciation  and 
praise.  We  have  read  Littell  for  many  years,  and  no 
other  eclectic  in  the  country  can  approach  it  in  the 
variety  and  interest  of  its  contents.  In  each  num- 
ber is  generally  one  story,  one  or  two  articles  upon 
important  subjects  from  the  quarterlies,  a  number  of 
shorter  and  lighter  papers  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  an  excellent  selection  of  poetry.  The  most 
famous  men  of  the  country  have  commended  this 
excellent  magazine. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  have  returned 
many  poems,  as  desired  by  the  Avriters,  because  Ave 
had  not  room,  and  this  month  have  only  accepted 
the  folloAving:  "Winter  on  the  Sea"— "My  Lost 
Friend"  and  "The  East." 

These  articles  are  declined:  "  Dora"— "  Song"— 
"Beautiful  Hills"— "Gates  Ajar"— "A  Memory"— 
"  Visit  to  the  Parsonage"  and  "  Before  the  Battle." 

"  Omega"  was  sent  as  requested. 

Notice.— Manuscripts  must  in  all  cases  be  accom- 
panied Avith  the  name  and  address  of  the  authors, 
and  stamps  for  their  return,  if  not  aooei)ted.  The 
utmost  care  Avill  be  taken  and  all  i)ossible  expedi- 
tion used  Avith  regard  to  them  ;  but  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Editor  is  not  responsible  should  a 
MS.  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
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From  D.  Ashmead,  Philadelphia  : — 

THE  ILLUMI.N"ATED  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
The  artist  of  this  curious  and  costly  work,  Miss 
Jean  Lee,  has  given  us  a  new  pleasure.  This  young 
lady  has,  by  her  fine  taste  and  enthusiastic  perse- 
verance, succeeded  in  proving  her  genius  for  the 
unique  Art  of  Illumination.  "  The  Christian  Year" 
is  a  higher  effort  of  her  mind  and  of  her  art  than  was 
shown  last  year  in  the  much  admired  work— "  No- 
thing but  Leaves."  In  her  illumination  of  the 
"Collects,"  she  touches  the  deep  affections  of  the 
Cliristian  heart.  The  publisher  well  deserves  the 
warm  approval  these  beautiful  books  are  winning. 

T03I  HARDING  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  By  Nel- 
lie Eyster.  The  fourth  volume  of  tlie  "  Sunny  Hour 
Series,"  describing  Tom's  experience  at  sea,  and  his 
visit  to  New  Orleans. 

HOUSEHOLD  RECEIPTS.  Comprising  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Four  Receipts,  for  Cooking,  Preserv- 
ing, Pickling,  etc.    By  A.  L.  O.  M. 

From  Claxton,  Remsex,  &  Hapfelfinger,  Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

JACK  AND  FLORIE;  or,  The  Pigeon's  Wedding. 
By  Harriet  B.  McKeever,  A  very  pretty  book  for 
children,  illustrated  by  numerous  colored  plates. 

TWISTED  THREADS.  By  M.  D.  Nauman,  au- 
thor of  "  Sidney  Elliott."  An  American  novel  of 
moderate  merit  and  interest. 

SLOAN'S  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW  AND 
BUILDERS'  JOURNAL.  Yfe  have  received  No.  G 
of  the  second  volume  of  this  highly  useful  periodi- 
cal. It  contains  a  view  of  the  new  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  Annapolis,  Md.,  now  in  course  of 
erection. 

From  Henry  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia  :— 
STUDIE  S  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.  The  Rise  of 
the  Temporal  Power.  Benefit  of  Clergy.  Excommuni- 
cation. By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
the  author  of  this  learned  and  ably-written  volume 
for  the  copy  now  before  us.  Endeavoring  to  confine 
himself  to  points  illustrative  of  the  temporal  aspects 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  Mr.  Lea  has  sought  to  pre- 
sent facts  rather  than  to  draw  inferences.  His  work 
is  one  that  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

From  Henry  Carey  Batrd,  Philadelphia  :— 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  COOKERY  IN  ITS  VARI- 
OUS BRANCHES.     By  Miss  Leslie.    This  is  Miss 
Leslie's  old  standard  and  renowned  cookery  book, 
which  has  now  reached  its  sixtieth  edition. 

From  J.  P,  Skelly  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

FARMER  BURT'S  SEED.  A  True  Story.  By 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Boyd. 

AUTUMN  LEAF  STORIES.     By  E.  M.  J. 

Two  nicely  illustrated,  interesting,  and  morally 
instructive  stories  for  children. 

From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
PETERSON'S   NEW   COOK   BOOK;    or.   Useful 
and  Practical  Receipts  for  the  Housewife  and  the  Un- 
initiated. 

From  A.  Wincit,  Philadelphia:— 

THE  OLD  FRANKLIN  ALMANAC  FOR  1870. 
No.  11.  With  astronomical  calculations,  statistics, 
chronological  tables,  and  much  useful  matter  for 
the  liouseliold,  counting-room,  and  manufactory. 


From  L:pimxcott  &.  Co.,  Pliiladclphia  :— 

MAGDALENA.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
E.  Marlitt,  author  of  "The  Old  Mam'selle's  Se- 
cret," etc. 

THE  LONELY  ONES.  (The  Solitaries.)  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse. 

Two  interesting  novelettes  reprinted  from  Lippin- 
cotVs  Magazine. 

From  Alfred  Martien,  Philadeli)hia  : — 
A  MENDED  LIFE;  or,  the  Carpenter's  Family. 
By  Mrs.  Joseph  Lamb.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive story  of  humble  life.  It  is  prettily  bound, 
and  will  make  a  nice  present  for  the  children's 
library. 

MAPLEVILLE  BOYS.  By  Miss  C.  M.  Trow- 
bridge. Anotlier  story  by  the  authoress  of  "Dick 
and  his  Friend  Fidus,"  which  has  always  been  a 
favorite  with  the  children.  Good  Doctor  Norton, 
his  friends  the  boys,  and  his  work  among  them  will, 
we  think,  prove  as  interesting. 

From  CHARLE3  Desilv.er,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  BOOK  OF  DRAWING-ROOM  PLAYS 
AND  EVENING  AMUSEMENTS.  By  Silas  S. 
Steele,  Dramatist.  Private  theatricals  are  becom- 
ing everyday  more  popular,  and  the  lovers  of  that 
amusement  will  gladly  welcome  this  beautiful  book. 

From  Charles  Scribner  &.  Co.,  New  York, 
through  LipriNCOTT  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 

BIBLE  ANIMALS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Wood, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  author  of  "Homes  without 
Hands,"  etc.  This  book  contains  a  de3crii)tion  of 
every  living  creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
However  indirect  or  vague  the  allusion,  reference  is 
made  to  it,  and  the  text  made  clear  as  to  what  ani- 
mal was  meant.  The  book  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  a  description  of  the  animals  of  the 
East,  but  as  giving  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  habits, 
ideas,  and  prejudices  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations 
in  regard  to  these  animals.  There  are  one  hundred 
excellent  illustrations  in  the  volume. 

LADY  GERALDINE'S  COURTSHIP.  By  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning.  Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
nessy.     Engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

SONGS  OF  LIFE.  Selected  from  many  Sources, 
with  Numerous  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs. 

These  two  beautiful  volumes  have  reached  us  too 
late  for  notice  before  the  holidays.  The  first  of  these 
is  too  well  known  to  require  other  comment  than  a 
reference  to  its  elegant  and  tasteful  appearance. 
"Songs  of  Life"  contains  a  large  and  varied  selec- 
tion from  the  very  best  of  English  and  American 
poetry,  and  the  illustrations,  engraved  from  draw- 
ings by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  designers, 
are  highly  creditable. 

RAMESES  THE  GREAT;  or,  Egypt  3300  Years 
Ago.  Translated  from  the  French  of  T.  De  Lanoye. 
This  volume  gives  us  historical  and  traditional  facts 
concerning  Egypt  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence  and 
power.  There  are  numerous  illustrations.  It  be- 
longs to  "  The  Illustrated  Library  of  AVondcrs,"  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Pkterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By 
.John  S.  C.  Abbott,  author  of  "The  French  Revolu- 
tion," etc.  We  have  here,  in  a  com})act  form,  a  nar- 
rative of  the  more  strange  and  wonderful,  though 
well-authenticated  events  in  Si)ftni8h  liistory,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own  day.  The  book 
is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  and,  as  a  popular  his- 
tory of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  supplies  a  want  that 
has  long  been  felt. 
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GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE. 


WRECKED  IN  PORT.  A  Novel.  By  Eainuncl 
Yates,  author  of  "  Kissing  the  Roil."  etc.  A  i)Ie;is- 
ing  writer,  though  not  taking  rank  among  the  tirst 
of  English  novelists,  Mr.  Yates  finds  many  readers. 
His  works  are  of  that  semi-domestic  semi-sensa- 
tional order  which,  never  sinking  into  dulness,  are 
yet  seldom  guilty  of  the  extravagances  of  the  genu- 
ine sensational  novel  of  the  day. 

HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE,  King  of 
Naples  and  of  Italy.  By  John  S.  0.  Abbott,  author 
of  "The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  etc.  Of 
the  popular  liistories  by  the  Abbott  brothers.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  once  said:  "I  have  not  education 
enough  to  appreciate  the  profound  works  of  volu- 
minous historians,  and  if  I  had,  I  have  no  time  to 
read  them.  But  these  give  me,  in  brief  compass, 
just  that  knowledge  of  past  men  and  events  which  I 
need."  In  the  present  interesting  volume,  giving 
an  account  of  the  momentous  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  social  and  political 
relations  existing  between  him  and  the  great  Napo- 
leon, Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to 
be  accurate,  while  aiming  to  give  a  concise  narrative 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  just  Buch  readers  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  —  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
career,  have  no  time  to  wade  through  ponderous 
folios  in  quest  of  knowledge  which  they  yet  feel 
thoy  must  possess. 

A',GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
William  Henry  Waddell,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Georgia.  This  grammar 
claims  to  be  "  a  school-boy's  book,  intended  for  a 
school-boy's  use,"  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  Greek  language.  Every- 
thing in  it  is  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the 
pupil,  there  being  nothing  in  the  shape  of  notes,  ob- 
servations, remarks,  etc.,  to  be  marked  by  the  teacher 
for  omission.  This,  in  a  Greek  grammar,  is  a  desir- 
able novelty,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  both  teachers 
and  scholars. 

A  BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK;  or,  A  Country 
Family.  By  the  author  of  "  Found  Dead,"  etc.  An 
English  novel  of  considerable  merit,  and  by  an  au- 
thor not  unknown  to  fame.  It  belongs  to  Harpers' 
Library  of  Select  Novels. 

AVILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD :  A  Book  of 
Natural  Hist07-y  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, author  of  "The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Da- 
vidger,"  etc.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  entertaining  books  of  its  class  we  have 
ever  read.  It  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  history, 
habits,  instincts,  and  modes  of  hunting  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  principal  animals  of  the 
world,  the  pursuit  of  which,  either  for  excitement 
or  gain,  is  recognized  as  among  the  wild  sports  fol- 
lowed by  men,  civilized  and  savage. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATBS,  relating 
to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference. 
Edited  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  revised  for  tlie  use  of  American  readers. 
This  useful  and  valuable  book  has  long  been  popular 
in  England,  where,  some  three  years  ago,  a  twelfth 
edition  was  called  for.  That  edition  received  nume- 
rous corrections,  and  much  new  matter  was  added  ; 
thus  rendering  it  a  digested  summary  of  every  de- 
partment of  human  history  down  to  the  very  eve  of 
l)ublication.  In  the  i)rosent  American  edition  a  vast 
amount  of  fresh  material,  especially  in  regard  to 
American  subjects,  has  been  incorporated,  while 
this  "chronicle  and  chronology  of  Iho  World's  Pro- 
gress" has  been  brouglit  down  to  the  year  1869.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  it  as  the  boat  and  completcst 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Young 
People.  By  Paul  du  Chaillu,  author  of  "  Discoveries 
in  Equatorial  Africa,"  etc.  Narratives  of  discovery 
and  adventure  always  have  especial  attractions  for 
the  young,  and  we  are  glad  that  one  of  our  well- 
known  travellers  has  prepared  a  second  voluiire 
suited  in  subjects  and  language  to  meet  the  wants 
of  juvenile  readers. 

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER.  A  Novel.  By  Jus- 
tin McCarthy,  author  of  "  The  Waterdale  Neigh- 
bors," etc. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH;  or. 
Maid,  Wife,  and  Widow.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Ro- 
mance. By  Charles  Reade.  Another  volume  of 
Harpers'  cheap  edition  of  Reade's  works. 

From  D,  Appletow  &  Co.,  New  York,  through 
LiPPiNCOTT  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PtE- 
LIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.  A., 
author  of  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc. 
Part  I.  Heathenism  and  Mosaism.  This  book,  we  are 
told,  is  written  from  a  i)hilosoi)hic  and  not  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  the  philosophy  of  its  author 
being,  we  infer,  the  positive  philosoi)hy  of  Compte. 
"The  question  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,"  writes 
Mr.  Gould,  "  is  one  which  I  do  not  touch.  *  *  * 
I  hope  in  this  volume  to  show  what  are  the  religious 
instincts  of  humanity:  in  the  second  volume  I  in- 
tend to  show  how  that  Christianity,  by  its  funda- 
mental i)ostulate— the  Incarnation— assumes  to  meet 
all  these  instincts  ;  how  it  actually  does  so  meet 
them  ;  and  how  failure  is  due  to  counteracting  po- 
litical or  social  causes." 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  HOLINESS.  A  Sequel  to 
"  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion."  Intended  to  carry 
the  reader  somewhat  further  onward  in  the  Spirit- 
ual Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.  D., 
Dean  of  Norwich. 

MEN'S  WIVES.  By  Wm.  M.  Thackeray.  This 
volume,  containing  "Mr.  and  Blrs.  Frank  Berry," 
'•The    Ravenswing,"   "Dennis    Haggarty's  Wife," 

and  "  The 's  Wife,"  belongs  to  A])j)leton's  cheap 

edition  of  Thackeray's  Avorks. 

APPLETON'S  JOURNAL.    Monthly  Part,  No.  8. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers  and  Claxton,  Remsen,  &,  Haf- 
FELPiNGER,  Philadelphia  : — 

SUSAN  FIELDING.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Annie 
Edwards,  author  of  "Archie  Lovell,"  etc.  No  one 
Avho  has  read  Mrs.  Edwards'  novels  will  need  be  told 
that  this,  like  her  previous  efforts,  is  sujjerior  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  English  and  American  novels,  that 
it  is  vivacious  and  life-like,  and,  though  not  strictly 
sensational,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  entertaining  to  se- 
cure  the  interest  of  the  reader  at  the  first,  and  retain 
it  to  the  last. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  Part  First. 
By  Charles  Reade.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  is,  to  our 
mind,  the  best  work  its  author  has  written,  equal  in 
romantic  interest  to  "  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
and  far  superior  to  it  as  dealing  with  contemporary 
facts,  people,  and  peculiarities.  We  shall  await  the 
second  part  with  a  great  deal  of  impatience,  as  Avill 
also  thousands  of  readers  who  have  been  cliarmed 
by  the  dramatic  vigor  of  the  narrative,  and  have 
taken  a  living  interest,  as  it  were,  in  the  imaginary 
characters  so  vividly  portrayed. 

From  Oarleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through 
Petkhson  &  BuoTHEif*,  Philadelphia  : — 

PHEMIE'S  TEMPTATION.  A  Novel.  By  Marlon 
Harland,  author  of  "Ruby's  Husband,"  etc.  We 
have  no  need  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  t«VDY'3 
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Book  that  among  all  the  authoresses  of  America, 
there  are  none  who  excel  Marion  Harland  in  vigor 
and  fearlessness  of  thought  and  expression,  in 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  style,  and  elevation  of  tone 
and  sentiment.  "Phemie's  Temptation"  is  the 
story  of  the  trials  and  straggles  of  a  young  girl  who 
is  left  to  make  her  own  way  in  life  ;  and  the  author, 
while  writing  an  entertaining  story,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  convey  many  lessons  of  real  profit  to  her 
readers,  and  to  state  her  ideas  and  opinions  boldly 
on  certain  great  questions  of  the  day  concerning 
woman's  labor  and  woman's  wages. 

VA.SHTI ;  or,  Until  Death  %is  do  Part.  A  Novel.  By 
Augusta  J.  Evans,  author  of  "  St.  Elmo,"  etc.  A 
woman  of  superior  gifts,  of  rare  intelligence,  and  of 
extraordinary  attainments,  we  believe  all  that  hin- 
ders Miss  Evans  from  i)roducing  a  novel  of  real  and 
undoubted  merit  is  the  lack  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  life.  As  it  is,  her  works  can  never  bear  close 
and  careful  criticism  and  analyzation.  They  are  the 
productions  of  one  who  has  obtained  all  her  ideas  of 
life  from  books,  and  those  books  of  the  most  ab- 
struse character,  instead  of  from  the  humanity 
around  her.  In  the  conversations  of  her  heroes  and 
heroines,  she  bridges  the  narrow  chasm  which  di- 
vides the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous.  They  are 
not  real  flesh  and  blood  persons  at  all,  but  carica- 
tures which  stalk  around,  sometimes  grimly,  some- 
times ludicrously,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
reader,  from  beginning  to  end,  neither  eating,  nor 
sleeping,  nor  doing  anything  like  the  people  in  this 
every-day  world  of  ours.  Still,  we  dare  say  her  pub- 
lishers will  not  quarrel  with  her  on  account  of  her 
peculiarities  of  style,  so  long  as  there  are  so  many 
people  who  testify  by  their  admiration  of  her  writ- 
ings that  they  mistake  the  use  of  long  words  for 
beauty  and  elegance  of  expression,  grandiloquence 
for  eloquence,  pedantry  for  wisdom,  priggishness  in 
the  heroes  of  a  novel  for  gentility  and  high-minded- 
ness,  and  a  morbid  condition  of  mind  and  heart  as  an 
essential  to  an  interesting  heroine. 

STRANGE  VISITORS:  A  Series  of  Original 
Papers,  by  the  spirits  of  Irving,  Willis,  Thackeray, 
Bronte,  Richtie,  Byron,  and  others,  now  dwelling  in  the 
Spirit  World.  Dictated  through  a  clairvoyant  while 
in  an  abnormal  or  trance  state.  From  perusal  of 
this  volume,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  other  good  one  may  derive  from  "dwell- 
ing in  the  Spirit  World,"  it  is  not  perfection  in  the 
art  of  writing.  Whether  offered  in  good  faith  as 
genuine  emanations  from  the  spirits  of  their  pro- 
fessed authors,  or  only  designed,  like  the  "  Rejected 
Addresses,"  to  take  off  the  styles  of  those  authors, 
these  "  original  papers"  are  veritable  trash. 

From  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  N.  Y.,  through  Lippin- 
COTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  :  — 

THROUGH  NIGHT  TO  LIGHT.  A  Novel.  By 
Frederick  Spielnagen.  The  readers  of  Spielhagen's 
*^  Problematic  Characters"  will  find  in  this  novel  a 
sequel  to  that  work.  Notwithstanding  its  some- 
what hopeful  title,  "Through  Night  to  Light"  is, 
like  its  predecessor,  a  story  in  which  the  tragic  pre- 
dominates, though,  as  in  the  tragedies  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  clown  and  the  jester  are  not  wanting. 

From  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York,  through  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Book  Society,  122-4  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia  :— 

LAMPS,  PITCHERS,  AND  TRUMPETS.  Lee 
litres  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.  By  Edwin 
Paxton  Hood.  Second  Scries.  This  entertaining 
volume,  wliich  will  receive  a  welcome  at  the  hands 
of  j)eople  of  all  religious  beliefs,  is  illustrated  witli 
biograi)iiical,  historical,  and  elucidatory  anecdotes 


of  every  order  of  pulpit  eloquence  from  the  great 
preachers  of  all  ages. 

From  Wood  &  Holbrook,  N.  Y.,  through  Clax- 
TO>',  Rkmskn,  &.  Haffklkingkk,  Philadelphia  : — 

MORAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  True  Living.  By 
Prof.  F.  G.  Welsh,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  in  YalcCollege.  This  is  the  work 
of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  his  capacity  for  ad- 
vancing the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  his 
fellow-men,  has,  we  know,  had  sufficient  experience 
in  their  physical  culture  to  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
title  of  teacher  in  that  regard  at  least.  It  is  just  in 
the  portion  of  his  work  that  treats  of  physical  cul- 
ture that  Professor  Welsh  is  most  original.  Here 
he  can  be  considered  a  competent  authority,  whose 
utterances  may  be  relied  upon  with  assurance. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.  By  Ledyard  Bill. 
Illustrated.  This  is  a  tolerably  interesting  book, 
referring  to  a  state  concerning  which  comparatively 
little  is  known.  It  is  partly  historical  and  partly 
narrative  in  its  character.  The  facts  it  contains, 
and  the  information  it  imparts  are  useful ;  but  the 
literary  merits  of  the  book,  while  it  has  really  no 
serious  faults,  are  yet  only  of  moderate  order.        ' 

From   Lee  &  Sheparb,  Boston,   through  Clax- 

TON,   ReMSEN,  &   HAFFELFI-NGER,  J.    B.  LiPPIXCOTT 

&  Co.,  and  D.  Ashmead,  Philadelphi'i  :— 

THE  CABIN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE.  By  Rev.  C. 
H.  Pearson,  author  of  "Scenes  in  the  West,"'  etc. 

PLANTING  THE  WILDERNESS;  or,  the  Pto- 
ncer  Boys.  A  Story  of  Frontier  Life.  By  James  I). 
McCabe,  Jr.  Two  highly  interesting  juvenile  books 
which  demonstrate  the  toils  and  hardships  endured 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  Western  States  and  Tep- 
ritories.  These  volumes  belong  to  a  new  series  ei>- 
titled  "The  Frontier  Series." 

DOWN  THE  RHINE;  or.  Young  America  in  Of>r- 
many.  A  Story  of  Travel  and  Adventures.  By 
Oliver  Optic.  This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  that  e»- 
cellent  series  of  juvenile  books  called  the  "  Youitg 
America  Abroad  Series." 

HESTER  STRONG'S  LIFE-WORK;  or,  The 
Mystery  Solved.  By  Mrs,  S.  A.  Southworth,  author 
of  "  Lawrence  Monroe,"  etc.  This  story  has  for  its 
theme  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  it  is  written 
with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  reader,  and  produce  much  good.  Judged  as  a 
literary  production,  it  is,  however,  rather  common- 
place, and  is  not  likely  to  attract  any  great  degree 
of  attention. 

THE  SUNSET  LAND;  or.  The  Great  Pacific 
Slope.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.  A  lively,  read- 
able book,  which  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  California  ' 
—her  exhaustless  mineral  wealth,  her  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  her  wonderful  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  scenery— than  any  we  have  heretofore 
read.  The  author  discusses  the  Chinese  question 
with  much  ability,  stating  his  belief  tliat  both 
Chinese  and  Americans  will  be  benefited  by  a  free 
admission  of  the  former  into  our  country. 

LIVING  THOUGHTS.  A  beautiful  little  vol- 
ume, containing  a  selection  of  thoughts  culled  from 
the  writings  of  the  earnest  and  gifted,  likely  to  aid 
those  who  are  striving  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
These  thoughts  have  been  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  "Christian  Experience,"  "The  Christian 
Graces,"  "Christian  Effort,"  and  "The  Source  of  , 
Strength." 

From   LoRTiVO,   Boston,  through    Turner    Bro- 
TrriMi-^,  Pliiladelpliia  :— 
HITHERTO.     A  Story  of  Yesterdays.    By  jM^.  A. 
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D.  T.  AVhitney,  author  of  "Faith  Gartney's  Girl- 
hoo\l,''  etc.  In  "  llltlicrto"  the  delicate  and  graceful 
pea  of  Mrs.  Whitney  has  produced  a  novel  which 
not  only  equals  her  former  i)roductions,  but  even 
exceeds  them  in  its  clear  insight  into  girl  nature 
and  womanly  wants  and  needs.  As  wide  asunder  as 
the  two  poles  from  the  conventional  sensational 
novel  of  the  day,  it  is  neither  a  juvenile  story, 
though  girls  approaching  womanhood  may  read  it 
with  profit. 

LUCK  AND  PLUCK;  or,  John  Oakley's  Inherit- 
ance. By  Horatio  Alger,  .Tr.  The  first  of  a  series 
which  will  be  called  the  "  Luck  and  Pluck  Series," 
and  which,  if  we  judge  from  the  volume  before  us, 
will  possess  nre  charms  for  the  boys. 

EOUG-H  AND  READY  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Neio 
York  Newsboys.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  This  is  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  ''Ragged  Dick  Series,"  and 
will  give  country  boys  an  insight  into  citj'  life. 

THE  SOPRANO.  A  Musical  Story.  By  Jane 
Kingsford.  This  is  a  feelingly  told  American  art 
story,  plain  yet  lively  in  style,  and  unmarred  by  any 
of  that  strained  sentimentalism  so  characteristic, 
especially  of  the  German  novels  and  sketches  of  the 
same  class.  The  narrative  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
while  throughout  the  entire  book  there  is  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  music,  especially  of  a  sacred 
character,  which  seems  to  us  quite  strange  in  one 
who  professes  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  church 
ciioir  and  chorus  singer  at  oratorios. 

From  the  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  House,  New  York  : — 

COMMUNION  WINE  AND  BIBLE  TEMPER- 
ANCE. Being  a  Review  of  Dr.  Thos.  Laure's  arti- 
cle in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  January,  18G9.  By 
Eev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer. 

From  The  American  News  Co.,  N.  Y.  :— 
GOING  AND  SON.  A  Novel.  By  "Monk."  The 
plot  and  characters  of  this  story  purport  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  midst  of  New  York  life.  If 
this  be  so,  New  York  life  is  something  which  might 
be  vastly  improved  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  The 
story  is  strictly  a  sensational  one,  and  in  style, 
though  somewhat  turgid  at  times,  is  yet  that  of  a 
practical  writer. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
through  Alfred  Martien,  Philadelphia  ;— 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  EU- 
ROPE IN  THE  TIME  OF  CALVIN.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubign^,  D.  D.  Vol.  V.  Dr.  D'Aubignd's 
first  historical  series  has  become  almost  classical,  as 
the  orthodox  Protestant  account  of  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  A 
second  series  has  lately  been  published,  carrying 
down  the  history  of  the  movement  until  the  final 
crystallization  of  beliefs.  The  division  into  series  is 
toade  only  for  convenience  :  the  narrative  of  the  ten 
volumes  is  continuous.  One  or  two  more,  we  learn 
from  the  ])ieface,  will  complete  the  work.  The 
series  will  be  valuable  alike  for  professional  theo- 
logians and  for  the  general  reader. 

BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  By  John  Kitts,  D.  D. 
Four  Volumes.  Dr.  Kitts's  name  is  familiar  to  the 
Bible  students  of  the  last  generation.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  on  Scrii)tural  subjects,  and  his 
works  have  a  more  popular  tone  than  the  heavy 
Commentaries.  This  book,  for  instance,  is  designed 
to  furnish  "  a  daily  course  of  Scriptural  reading  and 
reflection  for  one  year."  It  is  divided  into  weeks 
and  days.  Tlie  Hible  is  divided  into  four  portions, 
one  for  each  volume,  and  the  verses  chosen  for  each 
day  g,re  ami)lified  and  explained.     The  work  fur- 


nishes, therefore,  a  manual  of  "Sacred  history,  bio- 
grai)hy,  geograi)hy,  antiquities,  and  chronology  ;" 
and  will  prove  a  most  useful  companion  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

SORROW.  By  Rev.  John  Reid.  Since  the  Coun- 
tess de  Gasparin's  work  on  Human  Sadness,  more 
than  one  volume  on  the  same  or  a  kindred  sulyect 
has  appeared.  None  as  yet  have  approached  in 
power  or  beauty  to  the  prototype.  It  was,  perha])3, 
impossible  for  any  but  a  woman's  hand  to  touch  the 
sensitive  chord  into  music.  The  present  volume  is 
beautifully  bound  and  printed. 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  ISRAEL.  By  Rev.  Dun- 
can MacGregor,  M.  D.  A  series  of  sermons  preached 
at  St.  Peter's  church  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  The  only 
link  of  connection  between  them  is  the  authorship. 
Dr.  MacGregor  is  an  eminent  Scotch  clergyman,  and 
this  handsome  volume  will  no  doubt  meet  with  great 
acceptance. 

From  the  Authoress,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hosmer  :— 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  WHITE  FALCON. 

A  YEAR  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Hosmer,  who  has  written  two  successful 
novels— "The  Morrissons,"  and  "Ten  Years  of  a 
Life"— is  now  devoting  her  fine  talents  to  the  service 
of  her  country  in  the  way  by  which  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity can  best  be  reached  ;  she  is  writing  books 
for  the  young—"  published  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union."  The  two  books  named  above  are 
her  last ;  both  are  very  good,  deserving  a  place  in 
every  home  and  library  where  children  are  readers. 

From  L.  Stebbins,  Hartford,  Connecticut: — 
AVOMAN :  Her  Rights,  W7-07igs,  Privileges,  and 
Responsibilities.  By  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  author 
of  "  Woman's  Work  in  the  Civil  AVar,"  etc.  Doctor 
Brockett  has  prepared  a  mild,  Aveakly-flavored  pro- 
test against  the  spirit  of  progress  Avhich  would 
secure  a  wider  range  of  labor  and  usefulness  to 
women.  What  he  finds  woman  already  doing  and 
doing  Avell,  he  reluctantly  consents  to,  insisting  at 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  she  should  ever  do  as 
well  as  a  man.  But  farther  than  she  has  already 
gone  he  refuses  to  permit  her  to  go.  From  the 
dreadful  picture  he  gives  of  political  life,  we  should 
judge  that  not  only  would  a  man  be  unwilling  his 
wife  sliould  enter  into  it,  but  that  a  woman,  who 
had  anj'  regard  for  the  manners  and  morals  of  her 
husband,  would  be  equally  desirous  of  secluding 
him  from  its  pollution. 

From  the  Hartford  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Connecticut : — 

THE  COURT  CIRCLES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC; 
or,  the  Beauties  and  Celebrities  of  the  Nation.  By  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Ellet,  author  of  "The  C^ueens  of  American 
Society,"  etc.  We  have  been  favored  with  advance 
sheets  of  this  work,  which  promises  to  be  quite  an 
entertaining  addition  to  the  lively,  gossipy,  personal 
literature  to  which  it  belongs,  stored  as  it  will  be 
with  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  and 
beauties  of  our  national  capital.  It  is  to  be  illus- 
trated with  original  portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  will  be  sold  by 
subscription  only. 

From  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  London,  through 
D.  AaiiMEAD,  Philadeljihia: — 

RHYME  AND  REASON.  By  S.  Stockton  Hor- 
ner. A  neat  little  volume  of  jileasantly-floAving 
verses,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  tliose 
who  love  the  beautiful  and  the  true  when  adorned 
by  the  charm  of  graceful  and  harmonious  rhyme. 
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FEBRUARY,  1870. 

Our  Embellishmknts.  —  The  steel  plate  this 
month,  "  Feeling  the  Patient's  Pulse,"  is  a  choice 
picture.  If  we  interpret  the  design  correctly,  an- 
other physician  is  needed  to  make  the  pulsations 
correct.  Love  is  the  all-powerful  potion  necessary 
to  be  administered  in  this  case.  It  will  bring  back 
tlie  healthful  glow  to  the  pale  cheeks  of  our  beauty. 

The  fashion-plate  comes  next ;  a  tinted  picture  of 
"The  Snow  Man"  for  the  juveniles,  and  a  colored 
plate  of  an  antimacassar,  a  description  of  which  will 
be  found  on  page  184.  The  usual  variety  of  wood- 
cut fashions  and  other  articles  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  places. 

Godky's  Lady's  Book.— The  January  number  of 
Godcy's  inimitable  magnzine  is  out.  It  -would  re- 
quire superhuman  versatility  to  say  anything  ne\v^ 
about  this  work,  which  has  been  praised  in  all  moods 
and  tenses  of  commendation,  and  which  deserves  it 
all.  When  he  "  folds  his  robe  about  him  and  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams'"— in  his  last  eternal  rest, 
his  place  will  be  worthily  filled,  and  our  daughters 
and  granddaughters  will  still  delight  in  the  Lady's 
Book— long  may  it  be,  however,  before  that  gentle, 
manly  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  on  ea,rth.—Democi-at, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

"WE  certainly  do  appreciate  the  renewed  efforts 
this  j^ear  of  our  old  friends  in  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  number  of  names  on  their  club  lists.  This  in- 
crease has  been  far  more  than  last  year.  In  many 
eases,  parties  who  only  sent  us  a  club  of  five  for  18C9 
have  increased  it  to  ten  for  1870.  This  shows  the 
hold  that  the  Lady's  Book  has  taken  on  the  mind 
oJ  the  people.  We  return  thanks  to  those  who  have 
sent  us  this  increase  to  our  subscription  list. 

MISSING  Numbers.— Subscribers  will  please  take 
notice  that  a  missing  number  must  be  applied  for  at 
once.  We  are  often  applied  to  several  months  after 
the  publication  of  a  number  for  a  missing  number, 
wl)ich  may  have  been  lost  by  lending  or  some  other 
way.    If  not  applied  for  at  once,  it  will  not  be  sent. 

Country  Newspapers.— It  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  take  his  own  town  or  country  newspapers. 
Any  person  who  does  not  take  the  papers  is  certainly 
"out  in  the  cold"  as  to  the  great  events  that  are 
happening  in  this  world  of  ours.  A  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  in  a  household  make  everything  and 
everybody  connected  with  it  cheerful  and  hajjpy.  In 
taking  a  magazine,  you  want  one  that  contains  good 
stories,  excellent  essays,  receii)ts  for  the  kitchen 
and  boudoir,  drawing  lessons,  model  cottages,  fash- 
ions, and  everything  else  tliat  can  please  the  older 
and  younger  branches  of  the  family — and  such  is  the 
Lady's  Book. 

TteCEN  for  the  feminine  portion  of  the  family  circle. 
The  Lady's  Book  by  all  means,  for  what  would  sis- 
ters, sweethearts,  and  wives  do  without  Godey,  who 
for  a  lifetime  has  reigned  all  but  supreme  in  the 
world  of  fashion  ;  and  who  this  month  returns  from 
his  long  sojourn  in  Paris,  richly  laden,  we  may  well 
imagine,  with  all  tiiat  is  worthy  of  note  to  enrich 
thft  Lady'.^  Book,  which,  in  his  absence,  has  been  so 
gtucefuUy  reigned  over  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  a  lady 
quite  deserving  of  the  title  of  queen  in  the  realm  of 
good  taste,  as  Eugenie  is  of  cmj)ress  in  tlie  world  of 
fashion.  What  can  we,  or  rather,  what  need  we  say 
more  than  advise  resi)ectable  jjapas,  loving  bro- 
thers, and  gay  gallants,  to  write  forthwith  to  Louis 
A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Ladv's  Book,  Phlladelphi-^  who 
Will  furnish  further  particulars.— Cam(?en  (N.  J.) 
Democrat, 


Freight  on  Letters  and  Pr::mium  on  Drafts. — 
We  wish  our  subscribers  distinctly  to  understand, 
that  when  they  send  their  letters  by  express  company 
they  must  pay  the  freight,  and  those  who  send  drafts 
must  pay  the  premium.  We  advise  subscribers  to 
remit  by  mail  a  post-office  order  or  a  draft  payable  tb 
the  order  of  L.  A.  Godey.  Should  cither  be  lo$t,  it 
can  be  renewed  without  loss  ^o  the  sender. 

AVE  ask  attention  to  the  advertisements  of  Mon 
sieur  Drevet  and  Madame  Van  Coeckelberghe,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  department.  The 
former  is  an  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  we  ha\-e 
transacted  business  for  years.  He  is  prompt  and 
true,  and  every  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  him. 
Mr.  D.  has  an  able  assistant  in  Mr.  WUdey,  an  Enff- 
lish  gentleman,  and  it  Avould  be  a  difficult  matter  vo 
decide  which  is  the  most  polite— the  Frenchman  or 
the  Englishman.  In  Madame  Tan  Coeckelberghe, 
ladies  visiting  Paris  will  find  a  most  able  assistant. 
She  Avill  save  them  a  heap  of  money  and  a  great 
deal  of  time.  She  is  an  American,  and  a  daughter  of 
a  late  officer  in  the  old  U.  S.  Bank. 

Wisconsin,  181:9. 
Dear  Godey  :  I  have  received  your  Lady's  Book 
for  January,  and  surely  it  deserves  the  liighest  of 
praise,  and  every  young  lady  ought  to  cherish  it  as 
a  dear  and  instructive  companion.  It  has  been  a 
true  friend  and  adviser  to  me,  and  served  to  cheer 
many  lonely  hours  in  my  country  home.  Your  por- 
trait will  do  great  honor  to  my  album  ;  many  thanks 
for  your  thoughtfulness  in  presenting  it  to  us. 

Yours  respectfully,  N.  E. 

Furs.— In  purchasing  furs  a  sure  test  of  what 
dealers  call  a  "  prime"  fur  is  the  length  and  density 
of  the  down  next  the  skin  ;  this  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  blowing  a  brisk  current  of  air  from  the 
mouth  "  against  the  set  of  the  fur."  If  the  fibres 
open  readily,  exposing  the  skin  to  the  view,  reject 
the  article;  but  if  the  down  is  so  dense  that  the 
breath  cannot  penetrate  it,  or  at  most  shows  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  skin,  the  article  may  be  accepted. 

It  is  full  of  freshness,  life,  and  vigor.  By  those 
who  have  taken  this  household  favorite,  the  questiori 
is  often  asked:  "Who  can  do  without  Godey  1" 
Children  love  it,  gentlemen  admire  it  because  it  i's 
the  favorite  of  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  cannot  do 
without  it ;  therefore  every  family  should  have  it.— 
Democrat,  Chatfield,  Minn. 

All  About  a  Hat.— And  a  great  deal  maybe  said 
about  a  hat.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  in  April, 
18l>9,  we  went  to  Europe.  Of  course  we  took  a  hat ; 
we  wore  that  hat  on  the  passage— when,  one  night, 
an  awful  fate  befell  it.  It  was  in  the  upper  berth; 
a  trunk  was  there  ;  a  lurch  of  the  vessel,  and  our 
hat  was  crushed.  It  was  a  sad  looking  hat— a  melan- 
choly spectacle  when  we  rescued  it— looking  like  a 
smash-down  opera  hat;  we  thrust  our  hand  in  it  fn 
despair,  but  "  what  to  our  wondrous  eyes  should 
ai)pear,"  it  resumed  its  old  shape,  hardly  the  worse 
for  its  misliap.  We  wore  it  when  we  arrived  in  old 
Europe,  and  through  old  Europe.  On  one  occasion, 
a  hot  day,  it  was  lying  in  the  car  on  theoiM)osite  seat ; 
at  a  station  some  ladies  got  in,  and  one  who  was  not 
a  fairy  in  weight  sat  down  on  our  hapless  hat ;  down 
it  went  again  ;  again  did  we  apply  the  restorative, 
and,  like  a  vessel  that  pitches,  it  came  up  again. 
We  landed  in' this  country  after  seven  months'  ab- 
sence; we  still  wore  that  hat,  and  it  is  still  good- 
looking.  We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  it  was 
made  by  .Tones  &  Temple,  No.  929  Chestnut  Street, 
who  want  to  purchase  it  of  us  and  i>ut  it  under  a 
glass  case,  but  no  money  can  purchase  that  hat. 
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GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE. 


"  Christmas  Day.  The  night  before  and  the  night 
after."  A  beautiful  little  book,  and  does  great  credit 
to  the  publisliers.  Everybody  should  have  these  de- 
lightfullittle  poems.  As  Mrs.  Toodle  says  :  "They 
are  handy  to  have  in  the  house."  Price  50  cents, 
postage  free.  Address  Turner  Brothers  &  Co.,  808 
CJiestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

$ 

EcGENiE. — Some  gossip  writes  :  "  The  Empress  of 
the  French  speaks  and  writes  French  quite  incor- 
rectly. AVhenever  she  gets  excited,  she  uses  a  great 
many  Spanish  words  in  her  conversation,  and  when 
really  angry,  she  will,  at  last,  only  speak  Spanish. 
'The  servants  at  the  Imperial  Court,  therefore,  when 
Baying,  'The  empress  has  talked  Spanish  to  me,' 
mean  '  She  lias  scolded  me.'  " 

Amusements. — Let  none  decry  innocent  amuse- 
ments ;  they  are  the  means  of  much  real  good  to  the 
human  family.  Social  merry-makings,  not  intrin- 
sically sinful,  are  good  and  healthful  indeed.  Let 
tlie  laugh,  and  innocent  joke,  the  song,  the  tale  go 
round,  for  blessings  follow  in  their  wake.  Many 
have  naturally  cravings  for  excitement,  Avhich,  if 
not  satisfied  in  the  manner  referred  to,  will  lead 
their  subject  to  scenes  of  sensuality,  from  which 
only  wretchedness  can  flow.  The  producers  of  inno- 
cent amusements  and  recreation  for  the  people  are, 
thien,  benefactors  of  their  fellow-men. 

It  contains  something  of  almost  everything  of  in- 
terest to  the  ladies;  literature,  pictures,  music, 
fashions,  receipts,  etc.,  all  are  presented  in  a  most 
convenient  and  attractive  manner.— Journal,  Salem, 
Ohio. 

We  have  received  from  Paris  "  The  Absent  One," 
poetry  by  S.  S.  Hornor,  M.  D.,  music  by  Giunti 
Bellini.  The  words  are  very  pretty,  and  the  music 
sprightly  and  melodious.  We  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  republished  here,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
speculation  for  some  one  of  our  musical  publishers 
to  reproduce  it. 

FouK  first-class  magazines  for  $6  50  : — 
Godey's  Lady's  Book        -        -        -        -  $3  00 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine         -        -        -    2  00 

Once  a  Month 2  00 

Children's  Hout 150 

$8  50 

French  Telegrams.— We  give  two  telegrams  ;  one 
received,  and  the  other  sent  by  ourselves.  No.  1 
was  sent  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris.  We  wrote  it  : 
''Madame  G.,  Hotel  de  Capucins,  we  will  be  home 
t-o-night  about  eleven."  This  is  the  version  as  re- 
ceived :  "  Mde.  G.,  Hotel  des  Carcius,  Yvut  be  home 
to-nught  about  eleven."  No.  2  was  received  by 
French  cable:  '"AH  veil  and  protperous — pleasant 
voyage." 

Postal  Money  Orders.  — Apply  to  your  post- 
master for  a  postal  money  order.  No  more  losses 
by  mail. 

"The  postal  money  order  system  established  by 
law  provides  tliat  no  money  order  shall  be  issued  for 
any  sum  less  than  |1  nor  more  than  $50.  All  per- 
sons who  receive  money  orders  are  required  to  pay 
therefor  the  following  charges  or  fees,  viz:  For  an 
order  for  $1  or  for  any  larger  sum  but  not  exceeding 
$20,  the  sum  of  10  cents  shall  be  charged  and  exacted 
by  the  postmaster  giving  such  order;  for  an  order  of 
)ii20  and  uj)  to  $30,  the  charge  shall  be  15  cents;  more 
tjian  $30  and  up  to  #40,  the  charge  shall  be  20  cents  ; 
Over  $40  and  up  to  $50,  the  charge  shall  be  25  cents." 

Mrs,  Whitney,  314  South  Third  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, teacher  of  piano  and  guitar.  Terms,— $15  per 
quarter. 


A  Mile  of  Cabinet  Organs  would  seem  a  large 
number;  yet,  if  the  instruments  manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  Mason  &,  Hamhn  Organ  Co.,  during  the 
past  yea?-  alone,  were  placed  close  together  in  a  line, 
tliey  would  reach  a  distance  of  more  than  three  (3) 
miles;  or,  if  arranged  three  (3)  in  a  tier,  would  make 
a  solid  wall,  nine  (9)  feet  in  height,  around  the  Bos- 
ton Common.  We  hardly  know  wliich  is  the  more 
surprising — the  demand  now  existing  for  these  Or- 
gans, or  the  improvements  made  in  them  the  past 
few  years.  That  which  was  formerly  a  weak  and 
ineffective  instrument  becoming  possessed  of  such 
qualities  of  tone  and  variety  of  expression  as  to 
command  the  unequivocal  praise  of  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Tt  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Cabinet  Organ  is 
fast  taking  its  place  as  the  favorite  parlor  instru- 
ment among  all  classes  of  society.— Bos/on  Traveller, 


Always  fresh,  bright,  beautiful,  and  interestfng. 
Without  extraordinary  merit  this  periodical  could 
not  have  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years  the  high 
place  which  it  has  held  in  the  public  esteem. — 
Democrat  Northwest,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

Short-Sightedness.  — Short-sightedness  is  the 
natural  and  hereditary  tendency  of  city  eyes,  pro- 
duced by  the  constant  self-adaptation  of  its  organ 
to  the  short  distances  which  are  the  subjects  of  its 
habitual  experience  in  large  and  thickly-settled 
towns.  It  must  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  eye,  in  a  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of 
successive  generations,  whether  it  is  concerned  ia 
looking  at  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet  distant  across 
the  street,  or  at  mountains  and  forests  miles  away, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  the  country.  In  the  old 
cities  of  Europe  that  have  been  inhabited,  perhaps, 
for  fifty  generations,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  near-sighted. 


An  exchange  says:  "Georgia  has  a  patent  churn 
which  allows  the  lady  who  operates  it  to  nurse  her 
baby,  read  Godey,  and  bring  the  butter  in  eight 
minutes. 


St.  Valentine's  Day  occurring  this  month,  a 
good  present  to  make  would  be  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  Lady's  Book.  No  more  useful  Valentine 
could  be  sent. 

Short  Cut  to  Misery.— Begin  by  fancying  that 
no  one  cares  for  you,  that  you  are  not  of  use  to  any- 
body— a  sort  of  nonentity  in  the  household,  where 
your  place  would  not  be  missed,  but  easily  supplied. 
Ponder  on  your  want  of  beauty,  and  lead  yourself  tO 
believe  that  no  one  can  love  a  plain  face,  or  think 
you  agreeable  because  there  are  others  more  charm- 
ing. Fancy  that  every  one  who  looks  upon  you 
makes  a  mental  comparison  which  militates  against 
you  in  favor  of  some  one  else.  Imagine  that  every 
word  said  in  jest  is  only  meant  to  cover  a  deei)er  and 
more  painful  one- that  every  article  of  wearing  ap- 
parel you  don  is  criticized  and  ridiculed.  Do  all 
this,  and  your  tendency  to  morbidity  cf  feeling  will 
so  increase  that  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 

The  Cheapness  oi  ihe  Lady's  Book,  incompai'ison 
with  tlie  lower-priced  magazines,  has  always  been 
conceded.  The  reading  matter  is  of  a  higher  order, 
the  plates  are  more  numerous,  the  music  is  all 
original,  and  cannot  be  procured  until  after  we 
have  published  it;  the  same  of  our  model  cottages 
and  drawing  lessons.  And  the  fashions!  where  caa 
you  find  their  equal  for  truthfulness? 
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About  Glass,  and  China,  and  thk  Likk. — 
Glass  was  discovered  at  an  early  epoch  ;  many  im- 
probable stories  are  handed  down  to  us  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  first  regular  historical  record  is  that  given 
us  by  the  author  of  "Researches  among  the  Egyi)t- 
ians,"  which  teaches  us  that  at  Diospolis  cups  were 
made,  and  glass  cut  and  gilded  with  admirable  skill ; 
colors  were  even  made  to  change  as  you  looked  at 
them  from  one  tint  to  another  ;  and  Winckelman,  in 
liis  "History  of  Art,"  adds  that  the  ancients  under- 
stood making  glass  much  better  than  the  moderns. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Phoenicians  for  a  long 
time  monopolized  all  the  trade  in  glass,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  manufactories  at  Sidon 
were  in  a  very  advanced  state,  and  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, under  the  Ptolemies,  enjoyed  an  equal  fame. 
The  art  of  glassmaking  passed  from  Italy  to  France, 
and  later  from  France  to  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
674,  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Abbey  of 
Wearmouth,  the  church  belonging  to  which  was 
built  by  French  masons  and  architects  after  the 
Roman  fashion.  The  Frencli  workmen,  says  the 
venerable  Bede,  ornamented  the  windows  of  the 
church  and  monastery  with  glass,  and  taught  the 
English  how  to  make  it. 

France  and  Frenchmen  have  been  very  famous  in 
connection  with  the  class  of  productions  with  which 
v.'e  are  now  concerned.  There  is  Palissy,  Avhose 
interesting  history  reads  more  like  a  romance  than 
pi:\in  matter  of  fact.    Here  is  a  morsel  of  it : — 

"  In  1539,  one  morning  in  May,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Saintes  were  surprised  and  displeased 
to  find  a  new  family  had  come  to  establish  itself 
among  them.  But  dislike  soon  gave  place  to  admi- 
ration. The  inhabitants  of  Saintes  learned  that  the 
head  of  the  family  was  named  Bernard  Palissy,  a 
man  renowned  for  his  paintings  on  glass,  and  from 
tliat  moment  all  feelings  of  enmity  and  jealousy 
disappeared.  Perhaps  the  people  thought  of  the 
windows  of  their  poor  church.  Matters  went  on 
very  well  for  some  time,  until  Palissy,  now  having 
been  two  years  at  Saintes,  saw  a  cup  of  some  sort  of 
composition  very  beautifully  turned  and  finished, 
and  became  immediately  ])ossessed  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  vase  of  similar  construction. 

"Under  the  influence  of  this  idea  he  abandoned 
the  employment  which  had  before  supported  his 
family,  s^iending  all  his  time  in  kneading  earth, 
and  afterwards  l)aking  it.  But  his  first  endeavors 
were  unfortunate,  and  ])overty  with  all  its  horrors 
entered  his  house.  No  matter,  Palissy  struggled  on, 
sustained  by  a  hope  that,  although  a  beggar  to-day, 
to-morrow  he  may  have  more  gold  than  his  strong 
box  will  hold.  But  many  to-morrows  came,  and  no 
gold.  His  wife  complained  bitterly,  and  his  chil- 
dren, their  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  clasped  their 
fhin  hands,  and  implored  him  to  resume  his  old  pro- 
fession of  painting  on  glass,  by  the  profits  of  which 
they  had  lived  so  comfortably,  but  all  in  vain. 
Twenty  years  passed  in  this  manner.  The  genius  of 
invention,  a  long  time  deaf  to  his  cries,  at  last  laid 
tke  crown  of  success  upon  his  head.  Success,  that 
magic  sound  to.  the  ear  of  genius.  Palissy  had  the 
faith  which  never  deceives.  The  rumor  of  his  dis- 
covery spread  far  and  wide.  Poverty  fled  from  his 
house.  Henry  III.  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  and  gave 
him  lodgings  in  the  Tuileries  ;  it  was  here  that  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention  of  Royal  rustic 
pottery  of  all  sorts.  He  was  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries. 

"  The  invention  of  the  fine  opaque  and  solid  ena- 
mels is  due  to  the  French.  John  Toutin,  a  jeweller 
of  (Jhateaudun  in  1630,  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  who 
made  enamelled  jewels.  This  style  of  i)ainting,  im- 
proved by  Gribelin,  his  pupil,  and  afterwards  by 
Dubr6  and  Morliere,  whose  rings  and  Avatches  Avcre 
much  sought  after,  led  to  the  idea  of  attempting 
})ortraits  in  enamel,  the  execution  of  which  was  in 
a  somewhat  diff'erent  style  from  those  done  at 
Limoges  under  Francis  I. 

"  Enamel  is  a  y)articular  preparation  of  glass  to 
which  various  colors  are  given.  The  art  of  enamelling 
on  earthenware  and  metals  is  very  ancient.  Accord- 
iig  to  the  early  historians  the  bricks  of  which  the 
AVills  of  Babylon  were  constructed  were  enamelled 
w  ith  various  figures.    But  this  art  remained  long  in  a 


simple  state,  from  which  it  did  not  rise  until  the 
time  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  Angelo," 

Mirrors  were  originally  of  polished  metal,  as  is 
well  known ;  but  eventually  they  came  to  be  made 
of  glass,  coated  with  a  prejjaration  of  quicksilver. 
Early  specimens  are,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
by  no  means  undesirable  acquisitions,  as  they  can 
be  placed  in  positions  where  ordinary  objects  are 
scarcely  suitable  : — 

"The  art  of  making  looking-glasses  originated  at 
Venice,  which  city  furnished  all  Euroi)C  with  them, 
until  Colbert  persuaded  many  of  the  workmen,  who 
were  Frenchmen,  to  return  to  France,  and  sent  them 
to  tlie  manufactory  founded  in  1051  by  Eustache 
Grandmont  and  Jean  Antoine  Autonneuil,  which 
was  in  a  languishing  condition,  not  being  able  to 
compete  with  the  Tenetians.  He  built  the  large 
houses  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  Rue  de  Rcuilly 
at  a  great  expense,  antl  made  the  whole  establish- 
ment a  royal  one,  so  that,  from  that  time,  the  French 
looking-glasses  were  equal  to  the  Italian,  and  some 
of  them  are  superior  in  size  and  perfection  to  any  fn 
the  world.  A  workman,  named  Thevart,  became 
master  in  1668,  made  great  improvements,  especially 
in  the  size.  The  establishment  was  then  removed 
from  Paris  to  Saint  Gobin,  in  Picardy,  where  a  few 
years  since  eight  hundred  workmen  were  employed." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  porcelain!    Here  is  a 

rapid  glance  at  its  history  : — 

"The  art  of  making  porcelain  originated  ages 
ago.  The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  it,  and 
Ave  know  that  they  used  the  same  process  as  we  do ; 
so  tJiat  it  is  probable  that  the  art  passed  into  Asia-, 
and  thence  to  China,  where  porcelain,  called  tse-ki, 
was  common,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ.  The  Portuguese  imported 
this  beautiful  manufacture  into  Europe  in  1517. 
They  called  it  loca,  whilst  Ave,  somcAvhat  strangely, 
have  borrowed  their  Avord  porcclana,  signifying  a 
cup  or  porringer.  The  Chinese  kejit  the  precious 
composition  a  secret ;  but  Barton  hoeticher,  chemist 
at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  discovered  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  combining  diff'erent 
earths  for  the  purpose  of  making  crucibles.  The 
rumor  spread  into  France  and  England,  Avhere  every 
chemist  set  to  Avork  to  make  porcelain,  but  in  vain  ; 
until  at  last  M.  Tschirnhausen  discovered  a  compo- 
sition to  all  appearances  similar  to  that  in  Saxony. 
He  confided  it  to  M.  Homberg,  in  France,  but  they 
both  died  without  having  made  the  secret  public. 
Reaumur  guessed  at  the  articles  which  must  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  Chinese  porcelain,  and 
published  some  very  just  ideas  concerning  them  and 
the  means  of  employing  them.  He  made  some  imi- 
tating  the  Saxon  exactly,  and  thus  gave  France  a 
useful  art  as  well  as  a  new  branch  of  commerce  ;  and 
it  was  according  to  his  directions  that  the  Marquis 
of  Fulvy,  Governor  of  Yincennes,  established  there 
a  porcelain  manufactory  in  1738;  but  tne  success 
attending  it  Avas  not  equal  to  the  zeal  of  the  insti- 
tutor,  for  the  marquis  lost  all  his  fortune  by  it.  In 
1756  Louis  XV.  purchased  the)  now  almost  desolate 
establishment,  and  transferred  it  to  Sevres.  IMacquer 
and  Montigny,  excellent  chemists,  enriched  it  by  a 
composition  uniting  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
making  first-rate  porcelain,  being  no  other  than  the 
kaolin  and  the  pctimse  of  the  Chinese  earths,  of  an 
extreme  Avhiteness,  discovered  in  1757  by  M.  Valaris 
at  St.  Yriex  in  Limousin.  The  manufactory  at 
Sevres  then  attained  its  great  celebrity." 

Sevres  !  What  a  magic  eff"ect  this  Avord  produces 
upon  all  genuine  lovers  of  porcelain  and  kindred 
products.  Its  artists  have  Avon  an  imperishable 
name,  and  its  marks  and  monograms  are  most  care- 
fully registered.  Of  the  past  we  can  very  briefly 
speak,  but,  as  Ave  are  inclined  to  be  historical,  Ave 
append  a  few  notes  and  opinions  about  Sevres  :— 

"'It  Avas  at  S6vres,'  says  M.  Capefigue,  'that 
(^olbert  established  avast  manufactory,  where  ^an- 
tique vases  Avere  modelled,  and  Chinese  and  Ger- 
man urns  imitated;  the  best  paintings  copied, 
hunting-scenes,  battles,  and  natural  floAvers  of  bril- 
liant colors.  Fiftv  workmen  Avere  convoked  from 
various  parts  of  Euroi)e  ;  everything  Avas  reduced  to 
rules,  and  exi)eriments  tried  upon  the  earth  and 
Avater  used.  The  Sevres  china  acquired  a  great 
reputation  over  all  Europe.    The  king  sent  presents 
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of  it  to  every  court,  and  it  became  a  gracious  offer- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Tlie  Sevres 
manufactory  was  a  subject  of  pride  to  Louis  XiV.' 

"Napoleon  betrayed  no  less  solicitude  for  the 
prosperity  of  this  tine  establishment,  the  direction 
of  which  he  intrusted  to  the  learned  mineralogist, 
IJrongniard.  In  1805  the  fabrication  of  soft  porce- 
lain was  entirely  given  uj)  at  Sevres.  Nevertlie- 
less,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  M.  Brongniard  very 
judiciously  remarked,  it  required  more  research  and 
more  genius  to  compose  this  artificial  porcelain, 
which^is  the  result  of  the  simple  mixture  of  two 
natural  materials,  kaolin  and  feldspar.  After  this 
reform  the  new  director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory 
applied  himself  particularly  to  the  composition  of 
hard  porcelain,  giving  a  whiteness  and  delicacy 
never  previously  obtained.  In  ISOu  the  Sevres 
porcelain  was  embellished  by  the  superb  green  chro- 
mium, a  metal  discovered  by  Vauquelin. 

"  To  M.  Brongniard's  wise  direction  were  owing 
the  improvements  made  in  the  chemical  mode  of 
painting  on  glass,  a  new  style  of  painting,  which  is 
done  by  mixing  tlie  metallic  oxides  with  a  flux  com- 
posed of  glass  with  lead. 

'•  It  was  under  the  empire  that  historical  subjects 
were  first  represented  upon  porcelain,  and  especially 
upon  very  large  vases.  The  painter  Van-Os  was 
chilled  to  France  in  1811  to  paint  flowers  upon  porce- 
lain, and  in  this  branch  of  art  he  was  distinguished 
as  much  for  the  richness  of  his  shading  as  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  coloring.  The  fine  paintings  upon 
porcelain  by  Drolling,  Lauglace,  George,  Constan- 
tin,  and,  above  all,  Madame  Jaquetot,  arc  well 
known. 

'•  M.  Charles  Dupin  speaks  as  follows  :  '  By  means 
of  the  new  :i:ethod  of  painting  upon  porcelain,  per- 
fected as  it  now  is,  the  finest  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  masters,  which  are  liable  to  decay  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  may  be  copied  and  con- 
signed to  posterity  in  a  most  beautiful  and  imperish- 
able form.  Mineralogy  and  chemistry  have  lent 
their  aid  to  render  this  execution  less  expensive, 
more  faithful,  and  more  delicate  than  mosaic  imita- 
tions.' " 


"We  coi)y  the  following  notice  from  that  able  work. 
The  Journal  of  Health,  published  by  Dr.  Hall  in 
New  York  :— 

♦'Tlie  magazine  and  the  newspaper  have  become 
the  family  teacher,  are  excluding  better  and  safer 
reading  ;  and  it  becomes  every  parent,  who  has  a  re- 
gard for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  children,  to  see 
to  it,  that  the  publications  which  are  placed  on  the 
parlor  table  can  be  trusted  as  never  having,  by 
any  possibility,  any  word  prejudicial  to  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  Many  there  are  which  avoid  these 
things  in  the  main,'but  every  now  and  then  give  a 
secret  stab  or  rjialignant  side  thrust,  all  the  more 
effective  for  evil  by'the  measure  of  influence  gained 
over  the  reader  by  reason  of  the  general  better  tenor 
of  the  teachings.  Graham's  Magazine  now  discon- 
tinued, Arthur's  and  Godey's  are  all  safe  monthlies 
in  the  direction  named,  and  some  others.  We  cer- 
tainly know  that  some  of  the  most  pretentious  prove 
by  their  occasional  utterances  that,  at  heart,  their 
conductors  arc  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
will  be  our  earnest  and  steady  endeavor  that  such  a 
diarge  shall  never  be  truthfully  laid  at  our  door. 


ThAt  was  a  very  pretty  conceit  of  a  romantic  fa- 
ther, whose  name  was  Rose,  and  who  named  his 
daughter  Wild,  so  that  she  grew  up  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Wild  Rose.  But  the  romance  of  the  thing 
was  sadly  spoiled  when  she  married  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Bull. 

I  iA.vE  in  my  family  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  that  has  been  in  almost  daily  use  for  the 
past  tea  (10)  years,  and  not  a  thing  has  ever  been 
done  to  it  in  the  way  of  repairing;  not  a  screw 
loose,  or  any  part  of  it  out  of  order,  in  all  that  time. 
It  has  been  used  in  making  coats,  vests,  and  pants 
of  the  thickest  woollen  goods,  besides  doing  all 
kinds  of  family  sewinsr,  and  is  now,  this  day,  the 
best  machine  for  work  I  ever  saw. 

GiLBKKT  Pratt. 

Old,Saybrook.  Conn. 


Hollow  AY'S  Musical  Monthly  for  February.— 
This  is  h  beautiful  number,  containing,  as  was  pro- 
mised, nearly  twice  the  amount  of  music  formerly 
given.  Look  at  the  contents  :  La  Chatelaine,  bril- 
liant Polka  Mazourka,  by  Carl  Faust  ;  Beautiful  set 
of  Quadrilles,  six  pages,  from  Off'enbach's  opera  of 
Orpheus  ;  Ivaty's  Letter,  pretty  semi-humorous  song 
by  Lady  Dufferin  ;  The  Happy  Gypsy  Girl,  charming 
new  English  song  by  George  Linlcy ;  Saint  Valen- 
tine's March,  easy  arrangement  for  beginners  ;  As 
Lifted  in  the  Wilderness,  new  Sunday  School  Hymn, 
harmonized  for  four  voices  with  Organ  or  Melodeon 
accompaniment.  To  the  yearly  subscriber  all  this 
music  costs  but  33  cents,  or  $4  per  annum,  and  we 
are  safe  in  asserting  that  nowhere,  excepting  in  the 
Monthly,  can  the  the  same  variety  and  quantity  of 
real  sheet  music,  from  engraved  plates,  be  purchased 
for  four  times  the  price. 

The  following  were  given  in  the  January  number, 
commencing  the  eighth  yearly  volume  of  this  periodi- 
cal. The  Fairy  Sprite,  brilliant  Salon  piece  by  Mack 
(of  itself  worth  CO  cents  in  the  stores) ;  Little  Mag- 
gie May,  beautiful  song  by  Blamphin  ;  Say  my  Heart, 
new  song,  with  English  and  German  words,  by  Abt, 
author  of  When  the  Swallows,  Ivy  Green  Polka; 
Pulling  Against  the  Stream,  easy  lesson  for  begin- 
ners ;  and  Still  Closer  to  Jesus,  new  Sunday  School 
Hymn,  harmonized  for  four  parts.  We  will  send 
these  two  numbers,  as  samples,  free  of  postage,  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  75  cents,  confident  that 
no  one  who  gets  them  will  fail  to  subscribe  for  the 
b.ilance  of  the  year.  To  insure  the  volume  complete 
subscriptions  should  be  sent  in  at  once,  as  we  shall 
not  continue  the  plan  of  keeping  on  hand  a  large 
quantity  of  back  numbers. 

Terms  and  Premiums. — Single  numbers  40  cents. 
Yearly  subscription,  §4.  For  every  two  new  sub- 
scriptions at  one  time  we  send  as  a  premium  $5 
worth  of  the  latest  sheet  music,  which  can  be  ordered 
from  our  new  catalogue  to  suit  the  abilities  of  the 
performer.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  the  $8. 
Clubs  of  five,  without  the  premium,  |15.  The  Musi- 
cal Monthly  and  Gobey's  Lady's  Book  one  year, 
without  the  premium,  $6;  or  with  the  $5  premium, 
$7  50.  The  Monthly  will  be  sent  one  yeRr  ffre  to  any 
one  ordering  §0  worth  of  music  direct  from  us.  Ad- 
dress orders  only  to  J.  Starr  HolloAvay,  Publisher, 
Box  Post-Office,  Philadelphia. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  Philadelphia  saw  an  ad"vertise- 
ment  that  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  might 
be  had  by  sending  a  postage-stamp  to  the  advertiser. 
He  sent  his  stamp,  and  the  answer  was,  "Dig  in 
your  garden,  and  let  whiskey  alone." 


An  amusing  circumstance  occurred  in  a  singing- 
school  some  time  since.  A  Mr.  Paine  was  the  teacher 
and  a  Miss  Patience  one  of  the  pupils.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  teacher  gave  out  the  tune  set  to 
the  words— 

'*  Come,  gentle  Patience,  smile  on  Painy> 

The  pupils  Avere  so  excited  by  laughter  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  sing  the  line.  Soon  the  teacher 
gave  another,  in  which'were  the  following  ^nes  : — 

"  Oh,  give  me  tears  for  others'  woes, 
And  patience  for  my  own." 

The  risibilities  of  the  school  were  so  affected  that 
all  singing  was  deferred  until  another  occasion. 

Best  Book  for  Every'rody.— The  new  illustrated 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  containing  three 
thousand  engravings,  is  the  best  book  for  cverrjbo&y 
that  the  press  has  produced  in  the  present  centurjj, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  well- 
regulated  home,  reading-room,  library,  and  place  of 
business.— GoWoi  Era. 
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SAVINGS'  BANK  AT  PITTSBURG. 

Drawn  cxprcsaly  for  Godeifs  Ladifs  Book,  by  Isaac  H.  IIobbs  &.  Son,  Architects,  430  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


m: 


We  give  in  this  number  the  design  of  a  bank,  the 
erection  of  which  we  are  now  superintending  in 
Pittsburg.  It  possesses  a  handsome  front,  built  of 
pinlc  Q,uincy  granite.  The  steps,  which  are  over 
twenty  feet  in  length,  many  of  but  one  piece,  were 
cut  out  by  J.  Cumber  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  super- 
structure of  the  front  and  return  sides  is  of  the 
finest  quality  Connecticut  brown  stone,  executed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Gray— also  of  Philadelphia— in  the  highest 
style  of  art.  On  the  front  we  find  two  lions  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  each  eight  feet  long;  they  are 
being  made  by  our  best  sculpturer  in  a  superior, 
first-class  style.  The  female  Cariatides  over  the 
door  jams  are  to  be  made  over  life  size,  so  that  viewed 
in  perspective  they  will  appear  natural.  Over  the 
door  is  a  large  dollar,  and  beneath  the  words  *'  Sav- 
iijgs'  Bank."  The  sculpture  is  all  of  the  highest  art 
and  the  finest  material.  Scrolls  and  ornamental 
carvings  form  the  head  of  the  main  entrance,  and 
the  front,  when  finislied,  will  be  the  finest  in  the 
country.    The  design  is  entirely  original. 

The  sides  and  rear  will  be  of  brick  with  freestone 
dressing;  the  cornice  and  roof  will  be  of  galvanized 
fron;  the  flowing  base,  wainskirting,  and  the  coun- 
ters will  be  of  white  Italian  or  black  Irish  marble, 
executed  by  Mr.  Gray.  The  iron  work  is  by  Wm. 
B.  Scaif  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg  ;  the  plumbing,  which  is 
of  a  very  superior  order,  is  by  Halpin  &  Co  ;  the 
brick  work  by  Boyd  &  Son  ;  the  vaults  by  Bank  & 
Birnes;  the  smith  work  by  Marshall  &  Bro.,  all  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  frescoing  and  the  large  walnut  doors  in  the 
front,  with  bronze  panelling  in  relief,  are  not  yet 
under  contract.  The  building  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  we  expect  the  whole  to  be  finished  in  twelve 
months.  It  will  cost  less  than  $200,000,  and  it  is  a 
work  that  will  last  for  ages.  An  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  massiveness  of  the  front,  when  it  is  known 
tiiat  the  brown  stone  alone  weighs  fourteen  hundred 
tons. 

Every  Businrss  Man  should  subscribe  to  Peter- 
son's Counterfeit  Detecter  and  National  Bank-Note 
List,  price  only  $1  50  a  year. 


Description. — A  ofllce  of  receiving  and  paying 
teller,  B  vault,  C  cashier's  room,  D  president's 
room,  E  closet. 


A  Murderous  Sea-Flower.— One  of  the  exquisite 
wonders  of  the  sea  is  called  the  opelet,  and  is  about 
as  large  as  the  German  aster,  looking  indeed  very 
much  like  one.  Imagine  a  very  large  double  aster, 
with  ever  so  many  long  petals  of  a  light  green, 
glossy  as  satin,  and  each  one  tipped  with  rose  color. 
These  lovely  petals  do  not  lie  quietly  in  their  places, 
like  those  of  the  aster  in  your  garden,  but  Avave 
about  in  the  water,  while  the  opelet  generally  clings 
to  a  rock.  How  innocent  and  lovely  it  looks  on  its 
rocky  bed !  Who  would  suspect  that  it  could  eat 
anything  grosser  than  dew  or  sunlight?  But  those 
beautiful,  waving  arms,  as  you  call  them,  have  an- 
other use  besides  looking  pretty.  They  have  to  pro- 
vide food  for  a  large,  open  moUth,  which  is  hidden 
deep  down  amongst  them,  so  well  hidden  that  one 
can  scarcely  find  it.  AVell  do  they  perform  their 
duty,  for  the  instant  a  foolish  little  fishlet  touches 
one  of  the  rosy  tips,  he  is  struck  with  poison,  as 
fatal  to  him>s  lightning.  He  immediately  becomes 
numb,  and  in  a  moment  stops  struggling,  and  then 
the  other  beautiful  arms  Avrap  themselves  around 
him,  and  he  is  drawn  into  the  huge,  greedy  mouth, 
and  is  seen  no  more.  Then  the  lovely  arms  unclose 
and  wave  again  in  the  water,  looking  as  innocent 
and  harmless  as  though  they  had  never  touched  a 
fish. 

A  OENTLBMAN  was  making  comparisons  between 
men  and  women,  derogatory  to  the  latter.  And 
among  others  he  said:  "IMan  is  strong,  and  tough, 
and  towering,  like  the  oak  ;  Avhile  woman  is  weak 
and  drooping,  like  the  willow."  Whereupon  a 
young  lady  retorted  :  '•  If  the  willow  is  weak,  it  is 
often  used  to  bind  up  other  wood."  The  gentleman 
had  nothing  more  to  say. 

A  Cincinnati  genius  advertises  for  a  situation, 
saying  that  "  Work  is  not  so  much  an  object  as  pood 
wages."  He  ought  to  have  a  pla«c  in  the  police 
force. 

A  wrT  being  requested  to  say  a  good  thing,  la- 
conically responded,  "  Oysters  I" 
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lYoKKNci-:  NiGu  riNOALii  UTitos  :  "  I  would  say  to 
^l  youns  ladies  uho  are  called  to  any  particular 
vocation,  qualify  yourselves  for  it  as  a  man  does  for 
his  work.  Don't  think  you  can  undertake  it  other- 
wise.  And  if  you  are  called  to  a  man's  work,  do  not 
exact  a  woman's  i)rivilegos-the  privileges  of  inac- 
curacy and  of  weakness," 

T^SK  OF  Lkmoxs.— When  i)er.sons  are  feverish  ami 

thirsty  beyond  what  is  natural,  indicated  in  some 

cases  by  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  especially 

after  drinking  water,  or  by  a  whitish  appearance  of 

tac  greatest  part  of  the  tongue,  one  of  the   best 

-coolers,"  internal  or  external,  is  to  take  a  lemon, 

o«t  otr  the  top,  sprinkle  over  it  some  loaf-sugar 

working  it  down  into  the  lemon  with  a  spoon,  and 

then  suck  it  slowly,  squeezing  the  lemon  and  addin<r 

more  sugar  as   the    acidity   increases    from    bein- 

brought  ap  from  a  lower  point.    Invalids  with  fever° 

ishness  may  take  two  or  three  lemons  a  day  in  this 

manner,  with  the  most  marked  benefit,  manifested 

by  a  sense  of  coolness,  comfort,  and  invigoration     A 

lemon  or  two  thus  taken  at  tea-time,  as  an  entire 

substitute  for  the  ordinary  supper  of  summer,  would 

give  many  a  one  a  comfortable  night's  sleep,  and  an 

«  wakening  of  rest  and  invigoration,  with  an  appetite 

for  breakfast,  to  which  they  arc  strangers,  who  will 

have  their  cup  of  tea  and  hearty  supper. 

PHILADELPHIA   AGENCY. 

A^DRiJss/' Fashion  Editress,  care   L.  A.  G-odev 
Philadelphia."     Mrs.  Hale  is  Aot  the  Fashion  SSl 

niS'it?"'^''"  ^"^^^^^  t«  ^"less  the  -cash  accompa- 
All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send 
a  post-office  stamp;  and  for  all  articles  th^atarl^o 
polfaU^'^"^^'''  '''"'^'  "^^'^  "^^  sent 'to  pay  return 
oonlFv'l'nf^Wfl'^''  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
S'o'uro?p^o'sf-LaTs.'^"'^  ^"-  ^'^^^^^^^  -^  ^« 
Any  person  making  inquiries  to  be  answered  in 
any  particular  number  must  send  their  request  at 
Sat  miXr'^  ^"^^^^^^  ^^  ''''  dateof  pub^licatiot 

mik  S  •  ^w-|'^^P'"V^^^  November  16th. 

miss  fe.  1.  w._^sent  lead  comb  16th. 

h..  H.— bent  lead  comb  16th. 

S.  M.— Sent  lead  comb  IGtli. 

?)   ^  ^T  •  \J^r^^^^  ^^,"'  «'^^^"  by  express  20th. 

T^"  w  tT  I   ^/k''''-^'"^'^^^^  by  express  20th. 

b       \^r7:^SJ^^  braid  by  express  23d. 

?f''-  ^•.?-..^— ^«"t  P'^ttern  23d. 

Mrf  L   K    w~"'^|^ifl^7^b^*"onsby  express 26th. 

Tvr      ^T  r^'  ^•— ^ent  infant's  dress  2Jth. 

Mrs.  N.  G.-Sent  pattern  30th. 

Miss  L.  T.-Sent  pattern  30th. 

Miss  E  V.  P.— Sent;  pattern  30th. 

m'¥  w    \?^-T^'^'i.^  iead  comb  December  7th. 

M.  E.  W.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

Miss  K.  S.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

Mrs.  L.  B.-Sent  pattern  7th. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  H.-Sent  pattern  7th. 

Mrs.  .T.  S.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

5J''-  S;  ^■P'-^'^^t  rubber  gloves  7th. 

Mrs.  W.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

^'nf  ^{- <^'- O.-Sent  lead  comb  7t.h. 

S   M.  W.— Sent  pattern  7th. 

Miss  J.  L.  G.— Sent  rubber  cloves  7th 
J    ,««0.  A.H.-S^ntpattern^tr^'^- 
^^T^^  ?.•  U-  ^I-— Sent  shoes  by  express  7th 
Ml":  M  T-  ^^-^|"^^^ticles^(boi)ty  express  7th. 
miss  M.  i.  w.— Sent  pattern  15th. 
nr  ^- ^■~':^^^^  P^tternUth. 
m'^'  T-  ^-T^^"*  pattern  15th 
Mrs.  L.  T)   A.-Sent  pattern  15th. 

letter.      '  ^^'''''''  ^"""-      ^^  ^^^^^^r  to  our 

wiUitiT'''"''  ^'^^"^«bip,  by  M.  L.  D.  No  letter 
d.Ss^jr;j;;^l\i^!r'^/,^?^"-^  ^— -  Noad- 
r4u?npo"t;ge'^'""^^^'"^=^*-    ^o  stamps  sent  for 


3£?£d.^s^;-^^^ 

^  M^y^Sacrifice.     Declined.     No  stamps  sent  for  its 

vjse':- "^"''^  ^^^""^^-     ^''''-^^-    We  give  one 
Oh  sweetest  love  Sofia 

I  am  thinking  of  the  now 
And  when  we  acquainted  was 
TT   4.    /-,,    r.  ■'■b^^"  each  to  each  did  bow 
Hl:'a^„S',C,'r.1,?^"'''="-    ""^  iatte/roceived  with 

ao*' 2.-  We^iohel.er  U„''°^"T  "  "'  "  """'^  T'""'- 

^?,^,  +  v,  A^  *  '^  Jesuits  in  use  among  the  natives  of 
In^,.  f  f"'^''''''^bout  the  yearlo00.°  Many  marvel 
lous  tales  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  virtupq 
ot  cinchona  were  first  discovered  by  Jheftiies  of 
l^sr'emJSk?"*  ^hey  have  been  proved  eironeouJ 
i t=  -fffl        ^'^ble  power  in  curing  fever  and  ague,  and 

h'^  mo?t'L^n\^,'^''^^  ^°^^°  h'ave  rendered  tto'nS  of 
tti.mobt  valuable  drugs  possessed  by  man. 

ivUh  n  \.r  "^^"^  .'^''^"^^^  or  nobility  a  marriage 
VtP^i  'f hn?T"  of  "^ferior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipti- 
•tni^I     -^f^^-^/   ber  children  shal'  not  enjoy  thB 

iaflPd  n  l^^^''^  ^- ^  possessions  of  her  husband,  is 

called  a  morganatic  marriage. 

w?);*^^';r'^'^^^  pictures  should  be  dusted  lightly 

l\r°li''''  '^'oo^  o^  ^^i^b  a  feather  brush.  ^     ^ 

ip^  fi^^^i•^^'^  clothing  your  infant,  the  chief  ob- 

inode?a'tI  warmth.  ''  '^^^'"'^''  '"°^^"^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^ 

Skater.— If  the  chest  be  irritable,   it  is  neitht^r 
salutary  nor  easy  to  skate  against  the  wind, 
a  ohJ:L^-7      -^^  '"*  ^  matter  of  taste.    2.  Tonics  and 
a  Change  ot  air  are  usually  the  best  remedies. 

A  Subscriber.— Pay  no  attention  to  such  advep- 
a  Xn.".* V,  ^'1%  ^'■^  ^", .humbug.  It  can  be  seen  at 
th!  o  ?^  ^bat  the  sending  of  a  stamp  will  not  pay 
the  advertiser  for  the  trouble  of  writing  a  reply     ^ 

Anxiety.-There  is  but  one  way  fo?  you  to  im- 
prove, and  that  is  to  practise  daily  from  good  copies. 

usef^raS  pr^e'fy!'"^"^'  ^""  ^"^^^^^  '''''  ^«  both 

Jessica. --Gum-arabic  starch  is  used  for  putting  a 

starch  on  linen.  f-uinug  » 

May.— The  story  was  written  by  a  lady. 


JiiBJ)iaii]5. 


NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
H.wijfG  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  di^ 
tixnce,  the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will 
hereafter  execute  commissions  for  anv  who  mar 
desire  it,  with  the  charge  of  a  small  percentai^e  for 
the  time  and  research  required.  Spring  and  adtumn 
bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes 
hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  mantil! 
las,  and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
economy  as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages 

SnTH^ft'^  by  .^^Pr«f^  to  ^ny  P^^rt  of  the  countrv. 

or  the  last,  distinct  directions  must  be  given 
dir.^fff^  aC'-o^Y^n^'^f  by  checks  for  the  proposed  'expen- 
diture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godcj,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac 
countable  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remittinq 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  possible,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  ami 
fn  choYce  ^      of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends 

The  Publisher  of  the  I..a.dv's  Book  has  no  interest 
in  this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  trans- 
actions; and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order 
v-^^''  "vli"  subscriber  to  the  Lady':*  Book,  the 
Fashion  Editor  does  not  know. 

When  goods  arc  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
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here  govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will 
be  taken  back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  trans- 
action must  be  considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   STEEL   FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig.  1. — House  dress  of  Havana  brown  silk  poplin, 
made  with  two  skirts  ;  the  lower  one  trimmed  with 
two  ruffles,  headed  with  ruches,  and  bands  of  velvet 
fastened  with  buttons  between.  Puffed  tunic, 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Plain  corsage,  cut  with 
ravers ;  coat  sleeves,  with  puffs  at  top. 

Fig.  2. — Evening  dress  of  white  tarletan.  The 
front  of  skirt  is  made  plain ;  the  back  is  trimmed 
with  a  ruffle,  bound  with  green  silk,  with  puffs 
above,  divided  by  green  rosettes.  The  upper  part  of 
skirt  is  puffed  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  silk, 
which  also  extend  in  front.  Low  corsage,  with 
bertha  to  correspond.  Green  sash.  Hair  arranged 
in  curls,  with  flowers  and  aigrette  of  white  and 
green. 

Fig.  3. — Visiting  dress  of  blue  velvet,  with  an 
underskirt  of  quilted  blue  satin.  Casaque  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  sable  fur,  with  re- 
vers  of  blue  quilted  satin;  two  heads  ornament  the 
left  shoulder.  Blue  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a 
band  of  fur.  Black  velvet  muff,  trimmed  to  corres- 
pond. 

Fig.  4. — Suit  of  elderberry-colored  serge.  The 
ekirt  is  trimmed  with  three  ruffles  going  down  and 
one  up,  divided  by  a  ruche.  Casaque  cut  rounding 
in  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  one  ruffle,  headed 
with  a  ruche;  the  upper  part  is  cut  in  points,  and 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Hat  of  felt  of  the  same 
shade,  trimmed  with  white  feathers,  and  a  small 
green  one  in  front. 

Fig.  6  — Dinner  dress  of  rich  purple  silk,  cut  to 
form  a  deep  train  in  back,  and  trimmed  with  hand- 
some thread  lace,  headed  with  a  narrow  velvet 
band.  An  apron  with  revers,  trimmed  with  lace, 
ornaments  the  front  breadth.  Corsage  cut  with  a 
basque,  scalloped,  bound  with  velvet  and  a  chenille 
fringe.  A  waistband  and  large  fan-shaped  bow  in 
back.  The  corsage  has  two  small  capes,  trimmed  to 
correspond ;  coat  sleeves. 

Fig.  6. — Dress  for  little  girl  of  black  velvet ;  the 
edge  of  skirt  is  cut  in  scallops,  bound  with  satin. 
Low  square  corsage,  bound  with  plaid  satin.  White 
cliemisette  and  sleeves.  Underskirt  and  sash  of 
plaid  satin. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EXTENSION  SHEET. 

FIRST   SIDE. 

Fig.  1.— Walking  dress  of  maroon-colored  silk, 
made  with  one  skirt,  trimmed  with  narrow  ruffles. 
Cloak  of  maroon-colored  velvet  cloth,  bound  with 
satin.  Maroon  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  velvet  flow- 
ers and  long  gauze  veil. 

Fig.  2.— Carriage  dress  of  black  velvet,  made  with 
a  trained  skirt  trimmed  with  black  lace,  headed  by 
a  fancy  gimp.  Casaque  cut  to  form  an  overskirt, 
trimmed  with  chenille  fringe  and  gimp.  The  waist 
part  is  trimmed  with  lace.  Hat  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  lace. 

Fig.  3  —Visiting  dress  of  brown  silk,  made  with 
trained  skirt  with  puff  in  back,  and  trimmed  with 
velvet  bows  up  the  sides.  Brown  velvet  jacket, 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  open  at  the  throat,  and  with- 
out sleeves.  Brown  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  velvet 
and  feather. 

Fig.  4.— Suit  of  black  cashmere,  made  with  two 
skirts,  the  lower  one  edged  with  two  scalloped  ruffles. 
The  upper  one  scalloped,  and  trimmed  with  three 
ruffles  put  on  at  intervals.  Jacket  belted  in,  and 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Black  silk  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  the  Rime. 
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Fig.  5.— Suit  of  purple  silk  poplin,  made  with  two 
skirts,  the  lower  one  trimmed  with  a  deep  ruffle, 
headed  by  a  box-plaited  quilling.  Overskirt  looped 
up  and  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  the  same  ;  the  orna- 
ments are  made  of  velvet.  Plain  corsage,  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Purple  velvet  hat,  trimmed  with 
feathers  and  lace  scarf. 

Figs.  6  and  7.— Fashionable  winter  boots.  Now 
that  short  costumes  arc  permanently  adopted  for 
out-door  wear,  great  variety  is  noticeable  in  boots, 
and  great  care  is  taken  in  their  manufacture.  The 
accompanying  engravings  illustrate  two  of  the  new- 
est styles  of  high  or  Polish  boots.  Fig.  G  is  made  of 
black  kid,  the  front  and  heel  being  black  patent  lea- 
ther ;  the  lining  is  fur,  and  there  is  a  border  of  black 
fur  round  the  top  and  down  the  front.  The  boot  is 
tied  in  front  with  bows  of  black  ribbon.  Fig  7  is 
made  of  a  fancy  material  in  imitation  of  quilted 
serge.  It  is  trimmed,  as  the  preceding  boot,  with 
fur,  and  the  front  is  fastened  across  with  cord  and 
buttons. 

Fig.  8.— Gauntlet  glove  of  white,  embroidered  in 
colored  silks. 

Fig.  9.— Gauntlet  glove,  trimmed  with  swan's 
down. 

Fig.  10. — Gold  ear-rings,  composed  of  red  and  yel- 
low gold. 

Figs.  11  and  12.— Edging,  Vandyke  braid  and  cro- 
chet. 

SECOND  SIDE. 

Fig.  1.— Bride's  dress  of  white  corded  silk,  made 
with  two  skirts,  the  lower  one  trimmed  with  a 
plaited  ruffle.  The  overskirt  is  puffed  in  the  back 
and  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  ])oint  lace.  High 
corsage,  Avith  bertha  formed  of  puffed  illusion,  edged 
with  lace.  Coat  sleeve,  trimmed  with  lace.  Veil 
of  illusion,  and  small  half  wreath  across  the  front  of 
head. 

Fig.  2.— Metternich  cape  for  a  girl  of  nine.  This 
cape  may  be  made  either  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress  with  which  it  is  worn,  or  of  fine  white  or 
striped  cloth.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  plaited  ruche 
and  pinked-out  frill,  and  fits  the  waist  at  the  back 
by  means  of  a  band  that  passes  under  the  arms  at 
each  side  through  a  small  slit,  and  fastens  in  front 
underneath  the  cape. 

Fig.  3. — Chignon  of  long  and  short  curls  and  one 
long  thick  plait  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  chignon  is  completed  by  a  bow  and  coro- 
net of  tortoise-shell.  The  front  hair  is  arranged  in 
short  curls. 

Fig.  4. — Coiffure  arranged  in  puffs  to  entirely  cover 
the  head,  finished  by  two  long  curls  in  back. 

Fig.  5.— Infant's  night  dress  of  fine  cambric  mus- 
lin, made  with  a  yoke,  and  skirt  cut  full.  Coat 
sleeve. 

Fig.  6.— Gentleman's  morni^ig  shirt,  made  with 
plain  linen  bosom,  and  cuffs  ornamented  with  seve- 
ral rows  of  stitching. 

Figs.  7  and  8. — Necklace  cravat  of  velvet,  with 
satin  ribbon,  bow,  and  locket.  The  mode  of  folding 
and  sewing  on  the  ribbon  is  seen  in  Fig.  8. 

Fig.  9.— Sailor  costume,  for  a  boy  from  four  to 
eight,  to  be  made  in  marine  blue  cloth,  and  braided 
with  black. 

Fig.  10. — Knitted  cloak  with  cape  for  girls  from 
two  to  four  years.  This  pretty  cloak  is  knitted 
with  blue  and  white  fleecy  wool.  The  border,  whicli 
is  finished  off  into  a  Vandyked  edge,  is  worked  with 
Avhite  wool.  The  hood  is  gathered  in  the  back  by  h 
rosette  of  ribbons.  Cut  first  a  good  paper  or  muslin 
pattern,  and  try  it  on.  Begin  the  cloak  with  the 
white  border,  which  edges  the  front  and  lower  edgf, 
and  which  is  knitted  in  one  piece ;  make  a  founda- 
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tion  chain  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  cloak  ; 
take  a  crochet  d.  tricoier  needle,  and  work  with  white 
wool.    Then  take  the  wooden  knitting  needles  with 
which  you  are  going  to  work,  take  1  loop  on  the 
needles  in  every  chain  stitch  of  the  foundation,  as 
you  do  in  tlie  1st  row  of  crochet  d,  tricoter  (on  our 
pattern  about  380  stitches),  and  knit  in  rows  back- 
wards and  forwards.    1st  roiu.  Purled.    2d.  Knitted. 
_3rf.  Alternately  i)url  2  together,  throw  the  wool  for- 
ward,   ith.  Purled.    Purl  every  stitch  of  the  preced- 
ing row  formed    by  throwing    the  wool    forward. 
Repeat  from  the  1st  to  the  4tli  row,  but  knit  2  stitches 
together  after  the  70th  stitch  from  the  beginning, 
and  before  the  70th  stitch  from  the  end,  in  every 
row.     These  70  stitches  on  either  side  form  the  bor- 
der for  the  front  edges  ;  the  decreasings,  which  are 
always  repeated  at  the  same  places,  and  which  must 
meet  on  1  stitch  of  the  front  edge  and  1  stitch  of  the 
lower  edge,  form  the  lower  corners.     After  the  first 
repetition  of  the  pattern,  knit  the  stitches  of  the 
front  edges  in  such  a  manner  that  the  next  3  rows 
appear  knitted  on  the  right  side  ;  the  following  5 
rows  are  knitted  on  both  sides  of  the  work,  but  con- 
tinue to  work  on  the  stitches  of  the  lower  edge  the 
pattern  described  above.    The  stitches  of  the  front 
edges  are  cast  off  in  the  17  th  row;  on  the  remaining 
stitches  j)url  1  row,  knit  4  rows,  but  in  these  last  4 
rows  knit  together  on  each  side  2  stitches  where  the 
stitches  of  the  lower  edge  and  the  selvedge  stitches 
of  the  front  edge  meet ;  knit  together  one  of  the 
selvedge  stitches  with  one  of  the  stitches  on  the 
needles.    In  the  following  rows  this  takes  place  as 
far  as  the  upper  edge  of  tlie  front  parts.    Then  take 
blue  wool,  and  knit  the  ground  of  the  cloak  in  a 
spotted  pattern,  which  consists  of  the  2  following 
rows  :  1st  roio  of  the  ground  (right  side  of  the  work). 
Knitted.    2d.    Alternately  knit  3  together,  knit  3 
stitches  in  the  following  stitch  :  knit  1,  purl  1,  knit 
1.     Then  knit  again  1  roAv,  and  repeat  the  2d  row, 
only  the  3  stitches  which  have  been  formed  in  1 
stitch   must    be  knitted    together,   and    3    stitches 
formed  in  the  next,  so  that  the  pattern  is  alternated. 
The  work  must  be  decreased  where  there  are  seams 
in  the  paper  pattern.    When  you  have  got  to  the 
arm  hole,  divide  the  back  and  front  parts,  and  knit 
each  part  separately,  increasing  and  decreasing  ac- 
cording to  the  paper  pattern.    The  front  and  back 
parts  are  then  sewn  together  on  the  shoulder.    The 
sleeve  is  begun  on  a  foundation  chain  of  40  stitches  ; 
knit  then  3  times  the  pattern  of  the  border,  then 
purl  1  row,  2  rows  knitted,  1  row  purled  ;  then  work 
on  the  sleeve  with  blue  wool  in  the  pattern  of  tlie 
ground  till  it  is  long  enough.    Sew  the  sleeve  toge- 
ther, and  sew  it  into  the  cloak,  so  that  the  seam  of 
the   decreasings  is   under  the   arm.      The  hood    is 
worked  partly  in  halves ;    begin  each   half  on  70 
stitches,  knit  first  the  border  like  that  of  the  cloak, 
and  then  with  blue  wool  the  i)attern  of  the  ground, 
but  leave  on  each  side  of  the  border  the  30  stitches 
unnoticed  which  form  tlie  front  corners  of  the  cut- 
ting-out of  the  neck,  and  increase  on  the  slanting 
side  of  the  pattern  as  much  as  necessary.     The  re- 
maining stitches  of  the  border  are  knitted  together 
with  the  stitches  of  the  ground,  1  or  2  stitches  at  the 
end  of  every  row,  so  that  all  the  stitches  of  the  bor- 
der are  knitted  off  with  the  last  row  of  the  hood. 
Then  take  all  the  stitches  on  the  needle,  and  finish 
the  hood  in  one  i)iece.    The  two  slanting  sides  of  the 
hood  are  then  gathered  closely  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and   edge  the  hood,   the  cloak,   and   sleeves 
with  the  following  border  in  two  rows  :  *  1st  roto.  1 
double  in  one  selvedge  stitch  of  the  border,  3  chain, 
missing  1  selvedge  stitch.    2d.  1  double  on  the  mid- 
dle one  of  the  8  chain  of  one  scallo])  of  the  preceding 
row,  *  2  chain,  5  treble  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the 


next  scallop,  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  following  scal- 
lop. The  hood  is  then  gathered  round  the  neck, 
sewn  on  to  the  cloak,  and  bound  with  blue  silk  rib- 
bon. Sew  on  a  ribbon  rosette  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  draw  a  ribbon  through  the  Vandyked 
border.  The  waistband  is  likewise  knitted  with 
white  and  blue  wool.  It  is  edged  with  Vandykes  of 
blue  wool.    It  fastens  with  a  rosette  in  front. 

Fig.  11. — Muff,  with  a  i)ocket,  made  of  gray  curled 
Astrakhan  fur  in  the  shape  of  a  travelling  bag.  It 
is  lined  with  quilted  ^blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with 
gray  silk  cord  and  two  large  gimp  tassels. 

Fig.  12.— Muff  of  white  fur.  The  muff  is  eighteen 
inches  long,  nine  inches  wide  when  spread  out. 
Lined  with  quilted  white  satin,  trimmed  with  small 
bows  of  white  satin  ribbon  and  tufts  of  Angora 
fringe. 

Fig.  13. — Muff  of  white  fur  (dog's  fur  imitating 
ermine),  Avith  black  tufts,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
preceding.  It  is  lined  with  quilted  blue  silk.  The 
muff  is  ornamented  at  the  sides  with  long  tufts  of 
Avhite  Angora  fringe,  and  on  the  outside  with  bows 
of  white  satin  ribbon  and  bronze  buttons. 

Fig.  14. — Muff  of  black  velvet,  with  strips  of  fur, 
lined  with  quilted  black  satin.  This  muff  measures 
twenty-five  inches  round  and  twelve  inches  across. 

Fig.  15. — Muff  of  dark  brown  leather,  with  strips 
of  fur.  This  muff  measures  eleven  inches  across 
and  twenty-four  inches  round.  It  is  lined  with 
quilted  brown  satin. 

Fig.  IG.— A  new  sort  of  pelerine  of  white  cashmere 
to  throw  over  the  shoulders.  This  pelerine,  pointed 
and  with  hood,  is  ornamented  with  embroidery  pat- 
tern in  colored  silk  and  rosettes  of  silk  to  match. 

Fig.  17.— Night-dress.  This  form  is  very  service- 
able, as  it  is  cut  so  that  the  upper  part  can  be  lined. 
It  is  cut  square  at  the  throat,  where  it  is  trimmed, 
as  likewise  the  band  down  the  front  and  the  cuffs. 
With  fine  Madeira  embroidery. 

Fig.  18.— Ladies'  night-cap,  made  of  fine  linen,  and 
edged  with  narrow  worked  edging. 

Fig.  19.— Ladies'  chemise,  with  embroidered  yoke. 
This  chemise  is  buttoned  on  the  shoulders.  The 
yoke  is  heart-shaped  in  front,  and  consists  of  strips 
of  plaited  Nainsook,  strips  of  embroidered  Nainsook 
insertion  one  inch  wide,  and  strips  of  embroidered 
Nainsook  three-fifths  of  an  inch  wide.  The  sleevea 
are  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Fig.  20.— Square  chemisette,  with  small  tucks, 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  lace. 

Fig.  21.— Ladies'  skirt  of  black  satin,  trimmed 
with  a  bias  facing  of  green  and  blue  plaid  satin, 
ornamented  at  top  with  fancy  loops  of  satin. 

Fig.  22.— Night-gOAvn  for  lady  of  fine  long  cloth. 
The  yoke  is  pointed,  and  composed  of  tucks  and  in- 
sertion ;  a  pointed  piece  is  formed  on  cuffs  to  corres- 
pond. 


HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

{See  Engravings,  Page  131.) 

Fig.  1  is  a  Paillasse  hat  of  black  felt,  bent  in  at  the 
top,  and  having  the  brim  turned  up  and  bound 
with  black  velvet.  It  is  trimmed  all  round  with 
folds  of  black  velvet,  and  in  front  is  a  plume  of  black 
and  white  ostrich  feathers,  with  a  white  aigrette, 
the  white  feather  extending  round  to  the  back  of  the 
hat. 

Fig.  2  is  a  bonnet,  composed  of  four  long  bouillons 
of  black  velvet,  intertwining  with  each  other.  The 
front  is  edged  at  top  with  a  narrow  black  lace,  and 
on  the  left  side  is  a  large  rose  with  buds  and  leaves. 
Brides  of  black  spotted  tulle. 

Fig.  3  is  a  round  hat  of  brown  felt,  bosselee  or 
bent  in  at  top,  having  the  brim  turned  up  at  the 
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sides,  and  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same  color.  It  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  three  bands  of  brown  velvet, 
and  at  the  left  side  are  bows  of  the  velvet,  a  large 
green  butterfly,  and  brown  ostrich  feather,  starting 
from  which  a  long  lappet  of  brown  gauze  is  sus- 
pended, and  may  at  pleasure  be  carried  round  the 
neck.    At  the  right  side  are  bows  of  brown  velvet. 

Fig.  4  is  a  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
bows  and  flowers  of  sky-blue  velvet,  with  buds, 
folia/e,  and  green  leaves.  At  the  back  is  a  twisted 
band  of  sky-blue  velvet.  There  are  broad  strings  of 
blue  satin  ribbon  and  also  a  continuous  bride,  formed 
of  narrow  blue  ribbon,  edged  on  each  side  with  black 
lace. 

Fig.  5  is  a  bonnet  of  ruby  velvet,  having  on  the 
left  side  a  large  bow  of  the  same  material.  The 
front  edge  is  covered  with  black  lace,  which  is  pro- 
longed on  each  side  forming  the  brides,  which  fasten 
with  bows  of  scarlet  velvet  at  the  bottom.  Besides 
this  there  are  loose  floating  strings  of  scarlet  velvet, 
and  at  the  top  of  bonnet  is  a  black  ostrich  feather, 
which  is  long  enough  to  fall  partly  over  the  chignon. 

Fig.  6  is  another  bonnet.  The  front  consists  of  a 
band  of  black  velvet,  edged  on  each  side  with  narrow 
black  lace,  and  partly  covered  with  an  arabesque 
design  in  jet  beads.  In  front  is  a  large  pink  rose 
with  buds  and  leaves,  and  on  the  left  side  are  several 
loops  or  bows  of  black  velvet.  Strings  of  black  vel- 
vet, fastening  under  the  chin. 

Fig.  7  is  a  bonnet  of  black  velvet.  The  front  is 
trimmed  with  six  bows,  edged  on  the  outer  side 
with  black  lace,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  full- 
blown rose.  TJie  back  of  the  bonnet  is  formed  of  a 
loose  frill  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  lace,  and 
starting  from  the  top,  and  falling  over  the  left  side, 
is  a  spray  of  foliage  with  foui'  long  trails,  each  ter- 
minated with  a  rose  bud.  The  continuous  bride  is 
of  black  lace,  headed  with  a  band  of  black  velvet, 
which  is  plain  at  the  sides,  and  plaited  in  the  centre 
I)art,  and  on  the  left  side,  at  the  point  whence  it 
starts,  is  placed  a  small  spray  of  rose  buds  and 
foliage. 

Fig.  8  is  a  hat  of  black  velvet,  with  a  broad  brim 
turned  up  at  the  sides.  The  edges  and  the  top  of 
crown  are  all  trimmed  with  three  rouleaux  of  the 
Bame  velvet ;  on  the  left  side  is  a  large  rose,  mixed 
with  fuUings  of  black  lace,  which  lace  is  prolonged 
at  back  to  form  the  edging  to  the  brides,  which  are 
of  black  spotted  tulle,  and  fasten  under  the  chignon 
with  a  bow  of  black  velvet. 

Fig.  9  is  a  Fontanges  hat  of  sky-blue  velvet.  The 
brim  is  turned  up  at  the  back,  and  the  hat  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  white  lace  and  also  with  two  upright 
frills  of  similar  lace.  The  top  is  covered  with  white 
tulle  and  a  white  ostrich  feather,  and  the  right  side 
is  a  large  rose  with  buds  and  foliage.  At  the  back, 
starting  from  under  the  turned-up  brim,  is  placed  a 
white  lace  lappet. 


spond,  and  the  tunic  worn  Avith  this  bodice  is  orna- 
mented in  the  same  style. 

Figs.  5  and  6  show  a  white  cashmere  bodice 
trimmed  to  simulate  a  jacket.  The  lower  part  is 
striped  with  several  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet, 
and  the  jacket  is  simulated  with  a  broad  line  of  vel- 
vet edged  with  points  of  either  silk  or  satin. 


JACKETS. 

(See  Engravings,  Page  134.) 

High  bodices  are  still  worn  close  to  the  figure  ;  the 
sole  innovation  appears  to  be  that  the  backs  are 
fully  as  much  trimmed  as  the  fronts.  The  accom- 
panying engravings  illustrate  a  few  of  the  prevailing 
styles. 

Fig.  1.— Green  silk  bodice,  trimmed  with  fancy 
gimp  and  quilled  ruclies  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2  is  a  brown  poplin  bodice,  The  trimmings 
consist  of  a  satin  rouleau  of  the  same  color  and 
black  lace. 

Fig.  3.— Black  silk  bodice,  trimmed  with  fancy 
satin  trimming.    This  bodice  is  cut  surplice. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  a  black  silk  bodice,  trimmed  with 
blue  and  green  stri])ed  velvet;  the  sleeves  corrc- 


CHITCHAT 

ON  FASHIONS    FOK   FEBRUARY. 

The  cold  winds  of  this  month  make  us  think  of 
the  comfort  of  furs,  and  reminds  us  we  have  not 
spoken  this  season  of  those  now  necessary  additions 
to  the  toilette. 

Fur  garments  are  necessarily  small,  in  order  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  short  costumes  now  in  vogue. 
Otherwise  there  is  but  little  change  from  last  year's 
styles.  A  set  consists  of  a  collarette,  or  boa,  and 
muff;  cuffs  are  only  made  to  order.  A  collarette  of 
graceful  shape,  called  tiic  Favorite,  is  shown  in  all 
the  different  furs.  It  is  rounded  behind,  with  long 
tabs  in  front,  sloping  broader  toward  the  belt,  and 
finished  with  tail  tips.  The  Marie  Antoinette  col- 
lar is  similar  to  this  with  narrow  straight  tabs. 
Plain  collars  are  slightly  pointed  back  and  front. 
Boas  are  especially  popular  with  young  ladies.  They 
are  two  lengths  ;  the  short  boa  a  yard  long,  and  a 
more  dressy  boa,  measuring  two  yards,  to  be  fast- 
ened at  the  throat  with  fancy  buttons,  or  else  wound 
around  the  neck.  Round  muffs  are  smaller  than  we 
have  ever  seen  them ;  the  most  comfortable  are 
stuffed  with  eider-down,  making  them  soft,  light, 
and  warm.  For  different  styles  of  muffs,  reference 
can  be  made  to  the  extension  sheet  of  this  number. 
Mink  continues  to  be  the  standard  fur.  Sable  is,  of 
course,  richer  and  more  valuable;  but  good  mink 
yields  the  preference  to  no  other  fur  for  style,  ser- 
vice, and  adaptability  for  all  occasions.  Sets  of 
Russian  sable  of  fine  long  fur  are  made  in  a  plain 
pointed  collar  and  a  round  muff  of  larger  size  than 
is  worn  in  other  furs,  trimmed  with  fur  tassels. 
These  sets  are  very  elegant,  and  coyt  $1000.  Fine 
Hudson  Fay  sable  is  a  most  desirable  fur;  a  long 
boa  of  dark  natural  color,  not  dyed,  and  a  round 
muff,  softly  stuffed  with  down,  are  handsome  and 
elegant  styles  for  a  set.  Seal  skin  is  very  popular  ; 
sets  are  made  of  it,  also  sacques. 

A  sacque  of  fine  seal  is  an  object  of  desire  this 
season,  as  few  garments  are  at  once  so  elegant  j"et 
so  unpretending,  so  suitable  for  plain  and  for  dressy 
costumes.  The  short,  loose  sacque  is  the  style  most 
worn,  but  young  ladies  of  fine  figure  have  tight-fit- 
ting basques  made  to  order.  If  the  sacque  is  not 
provided  with  a  turned-down  collar,  a  short  boa 
should  be  worn,  as  the  standing  bands  have  an  un- 
finished appearance.  Astrakhan  and  Persian!  are 
used  for  plainer  furs.  Royal  ermine  is  worn  for 
calling,  matincdi?,  and  evening  wear;  it  is  the  pret- 
tiest fur  that  can  be  worn  by  children. 

The  handsomest  opera  cloaks  are  Metternich  cir- 
culars of  silvery  white  plush,  as  soft  and  warm  as 
fur.  A  large  circular,  with  Watteau  fold  in  the 
back,  is  of  white,  spotted  with  crimson.  A  circular 
of  eider-down,  as  white  as  a  snow-drift,  has  a  Van- 
dyked  border  of  the  down,  colored  a  dark  brown.  A 
beautiful  sortie  dc  bal  is  of  a  new  cloth,  white  lamb's 
wool  back,  with  a  silken  surface  that  seems  to  be 
covered  with  fine  soutache.  The  shape  is  an  im- 
proved burnouse,  rounded  in  front,  and  laid  in  deep 
plaits  behind.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  white 
chenille  and  gilt.  A  very  beautiful  sacque  is  of 
white  satin,  finely  quilted  in  diamonds,  and  lined 
with  cherry-colored  silk  ;  it  is  bordered  with  a  deep 
band  of  ^vhite  Russian  hair. 

As  there  are  many  gay  weddings  to  take  place  at 
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this  sefison,  a  few  words  on  dresses,  etc.,  may  not 
be  amiss  to  our  fair  lady  friends.  Wedding  dresses 
of  white  velvet,  either  plain  or  uncut,  are  considered 
the  most  elegant  for  this  season.  They  in  our  eyes 
form  a  stiff-looking  dress,  not  in  accordance  with 
our  ideas  of  a  light,  graceful  toilette  for  a  bride.  A 
very  beautiful  dress  is  of  soft,  rich  corded  silk, 
edged  on  the  bottom  of  skirt  with  a  narrow  satin 
flounce,  headed  with  a  deep  flounce  of  point  applique 
lace.  This  is  the  mode  of  arranging  a  lace  flounce, 
for,  if  it  is  put  on  the  edge  of  skirt,  it  is  liable  to  get 
injured.  A  half  high  corsage,  either  round,  square, 
or  lieart-shapcd,  with  plain  sleeves  frilled  at  the 
elbow,  and  a  train  of  three  yards,  not  longer.  A  frill 
of  tulle  and  point  lace,  interspersed  with  orange 
buds,  surrounds  the  neck  and  sleeves.  A  tulle  veil 
four  yards  long  and  three  or  four  yards  wide;  the 
corners  are  rounded,  and  either  cut  i)lain,  trimmed 
with  a  ruche,  or  hemmed.  Long  kid  gloves,  fast- 
ened with  six  buttons,  reacli  almost  to  the  elbow. 
A  tulle  flounce,  closely  plaited,  can  be  substituted 
for  the  lace  one,  and  an  overskirt  of  tulle,  looped  up 
with  floAvers. 

Brides  who  are  no  longer  young  select  delicate 
pearl-gray  silk  for  a  wedding  dress.  A  tulle  veil  and 
orange  flowers  accompany  this  bride-like  color.  A 
bride  who  has  been  a  widow  does  not  wear  a  veil. 
Full  trousseaux  of  lace  contain  a  shawl,  flounce, 
handkerchief,  barbe,  fan,  parasol  cover,  and  narrow 
lace  for  garniture.  The  shawl  is  draped  to  form  a 
veil  at  the  wedding.  A  bridal  fan  has  pearl  sticks 
exquisitely  carved,  and  mounted  Avith  point  lace; 
the  monogram  of  the  bride  is  wrought  in  the  centre 
of  the  lace.  Tarlatan  is  in  favor  for  bridemaid's 
dresses.  It  is  made  with  a  train  and  tunic  almost 
covered  with  plaited  flounces.  New  floral  sets  are 
vines  of  rose-buds,  or  of  scarlet  geranium,  forming 
bretelles  on  the  corsage,  and,  instead  of  a  sash  at 
the  belt,  there  is  a  rose  with  buds  and  two  long 
drooping  sprays.  Upon  a  trousseau  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  speak,  as  every  person  must  regulate  the 
number  of  articles  which  are  contained  by  their 
means.  One  word  of  advice  we  will  give,  however. 
Brides  of  small  means  who  can  have  but  one  silk 
dress  should  choose  a  black  one,  as  it  is  stylish,  ser- 
viceable, and  suitable  for  all  occasions,  and  should 
be  married  in  a  travelling  dress  and  hat.  The  dress 
should  be  of  poplin,  cloth,  or  serge ;  the  hat  of  felt 
or  velvet  to  match  in  color.  All  conspicuous  colors, 
trimmings,  and  everything  that  will  proclaim  bride- 
hood  should  always  be  avoided. 

Parisians  are  attempting  to  revive  pointed  waists 
for  evening  dresses ;  they  as  yet  do  not  meet  with 
favor  here,  as  they  necessitate  the  giving  up  of  the 
now  important  addition  to  every  toilette— the  sash. 
However,  fashion  is  given  to  change,  and  the  new 
corsage  will  probably  be  adopted  in  time. 

House  jackets  of  different  kinds  are  very  much 
worn,  a  new  style  is  called  the  chatelaine.  It  is  tight- 
fitting.  Behind  there  is  a  rather  long  i)ostilion 
basque,  arranged  in  three  plaits  ;  in  front  it  is  dou- 
ble breasted,  open,  with  wide  revers,  and  cut  square 
at  the  waist.  This  jacket  is  made  of  black  cashmere 
oi'  fine  cloth,  and  ornamented  with  a  rich  braid 
pattern  worked  in  black  and  gold.  When  made 
of  colored  material,  as  a  dress  bodice,  it  is  deeply 
trimmed  with  velvet,  as  the  ma?'irjier«?  jacket,  which 
is  also  double-breasted  and  open,  with  revers,  but 
which  is  quite  loose,  and  has  no  basque.  The  mari- 
niere  is  mostly  made  of  white  cloth  or  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  black  silk,  rep,  or  velvet. 

To  wear  witli  jackets  and  bodices  thus  open  en 
rtdingote,  with  revers,  we  see  the  marin  collars  of 
the  same  shai)e,  also  open  very  widely,  so  that  the 
throat  remains  quite  bare.    We  hope  this  fashion 


will  go  out  with  the  winter,  for  it  is  neither  pretty 
nor  becoming.  To  our  taste,  the  redingote  dress  or 
jacket  is  pretty  only  upon  a  white  chemisette^either 
simply  plaited  or  trimmed  with  embroidery  and  Va- 
lenciennes lace. 

Bonnets  continue  as  small  if  not  smaller.  In  fact 
it  seems  that  the  bonnet,  properly  so  called,  with 
crown,  border,  and  strings,  is  fast  disappearing  alto- 
gether. What  remains  of  it  cannot  last  long;  it  is  ^'i 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  diadem  smaller  even  than  the 
ball  coiffures  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  hair  being 
raised  higher  than  ever  on  the  top  of  the  head,  though 
now  drooping  very  low  down  in  the  neck,  there  can 
be  no  very  material  change  in  bonnets,  which  stil! 
occupy  a  very  small  space  on  the  front  of  head,  leav- 
ing the  back  and  ears  entirely  uncovered,  except 
for  the  tulle  veils,  which  become  large  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  bonnets  themselves  become  small. 
A  novelty  in  the  way  of  hats  is  the  Tyrolese  hat. 
This  fashion  was  first  sported  by  gentlemen  who 
copied  it  exactly  from  the  Tyrolese  peasants.  The 
ladies  have  also  taken  a  fancy  to  them,  but  wefxr 
them  excessively  small,  of  soft  gray  feit,  and  vary 
the  trimming  according  to  fancy  ;  but  in  general  it 
is  formed  of  wide  ribbon  and  an  aigrette  of  peacock, 
pheasant,  or  heron's  feathers.  So  tiny  are  these 
hats  that  one  would  really  think  they  were  meant 
for  the  marionettes  of  a  puppet  show.  Ladies  stick 
them  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  very  much  forward, 
without  attempting  to  make  them  fit.  Next  to  the 
Tyrolese  the  tricorne  hat  is  most  in  fax'or.  It  is 
made  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  feathers  or  gilt 
braid,  the  latter  being  worn  to  a  certain  extent  this 
winter. 

For  the  complete  costumes,  which  are  still  so  popu- 
lar, the  tight-fitting  paletdt  is  likely  to  continue  the 
most  popular  covering.  These  paletdts  have  a  waist- 
band, with  a  very  large  bow  of  the  same  material  at 
the  back ;  it  is  draped  over  the  dress.  The  upper 
part,  or  bodice,  is  frequently  covered  with  a  small 
pelerine  or  fichu,  also  made  of  the  same  material,  or 
perhaps  merely  simulated  by  the  trimming.  Cash- 
mere and  serge  are  very  much  employed  for  these 
costumes.  Also  the  new  material  called  Oriental 
satin,  which  is  all  wool,  or  wool  and  silk.  These 
(so  called)  satins  are  of  a  beautiful  tissue,  thick  and 
soft,  v/oven  of  two  colors,  one  of  which  is  brilliant 
and  the  other  black,  or  very  dark.  In  wool  the  Ori- 
ental satin  is  generally  violet,  blue,  green,  or  crim- 
son, shot  with  black.  In  wool  and  silk  it  is  black 
or  dark  brown,  shot  with  copper  red,  gold  yellow, 
or  silver  white  ;  the  brilliant  colors  being  very  glossy 
silks,  and  the  dark  ones  wool.  The  Panama  tissues 
are  also  very  fashionable  and  of  very  good  wear. 
They,  like  the  Oriental  satins,  are  of  two  colors,  but 
instead  of  being  shot  they  form  an  almost  impercep- 
tible chess-board  pattern,  and  when  draped  they 
have,  like  the  shot  materials,  very  pretty  effects  of 
lights  and  shades.  All  the  above  materials  are  gene- 
rally trimmed  with  velvet  and  with  fringe,  which 
trimmings  by  no  means  exclude  flounces  and  flut-! 
ings,  which  are  more  fashionable  than  ever.  ^.^ 

Fashion  favors  jewels  of  chiselled  red  gold  studded^ 
with  jet.  These  are  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
man jewels.  The  Louis  XVI.  jewels  of  enamel  with 
small  precious  stones  of  all  colors  are  also  very  fash- 
ionable, as  well  as  the  Byzantine  jewels  in  old  silver, 
whose  chief  value  lies  in  their  artistic  chiselling. 
Tiie  two  most  eccentric  fashions  of  the  season  are 
the  Tyrolese  hats  and  the  sniall  sabots,  pink,  black, 
or  white,  worn  as  ear-tlrops.  Another  fanciful  jewel 
is  the  sleeve  link  representing  two  half  masks,  one 
gilt,  the  other  of  black  enamel,  or  two  cards— the 
queen  of  spades  and  the  knave  of  diamonds. 
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